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[Bxtract  from  act  of  Gongress  of  June  18, 1896,  deflning  the  duties  of  the  Industrial  Commission  and 

showing  the  scope  of  its  inquiries.] 

Sbc\  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions 
pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to 
business,  and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem 
best  upon  these  subjects. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order  to 
harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 
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Industriai.  Commission, 

Decernber  4,^  1901. 
To  the  Ftfty-9eventh  Congresn: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  a  report  on  the  subject  of  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combi- 
nations, prepared  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June 
18,  1898. 

This  is  the  second  volume  submitted  by  the  commission  on  this 
subject,  the  first  constituting  Volume  I  of  the  commission's  reports. 
The  present  report  covers  the  testimony  taken  before  the  commission 
since  March  4, 1900,  with  a  review  and  digest  thereof,  and  also  special 
reports  on  the  effect  of  industrial  combinations  on  prices,  local  varia- 
tions in  prices,  the  relative  prices  of  American  products  in  American 
and  foreign  markets,  and  speculation  in  the  securities  of  industrial 
corporations. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  commission  on  this 

subject  will  be  submitted  in  its  Final  Report. 

BespectfuUy, 

Albert  Clarke,  Chairman. 
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REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  preliminary  report  on  indcutrial  oombinati<Mi8  a  large 
amoont  of  new  evidence  on  the  subject  has  been  taken.  In  the  main  this  evidence 
tends  to  confirm  conclusions  reached  in  the  earlier  report;  but  several  new  lines  of 
infestigation  have  been  followed,  so  that  somewhat  more  complete  statements  can  be 
made  and  the  conclusions  formerly  reached  are  made  substantially  certain.  Addi- 
tional information  has  been  secured,  particularly  on  the  subjects  of  the  promotion  and 
financiering  of  industrial  combinations;  on  the  causes  for  the  failures  of  those  which 
ba?e  not  proved  successful;  on  the  practices  of  combinations  in  connection  with  the 
expiDrt  trade;  on  prices  for  export  goods  as  compared  with  those  sold  within  the 
country,  and  on  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  industrial  combinations.  The  details 
regarding  the  various  subjects  will  be  given  each  under  its  separate  heading. 

CAUSES  OF  COMBINATION. 

I      It  is  clearly  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  associated  with  industrial  combinations    I 
that  the  chief  cause  of  their  formation  has  been  excessive  competition.     Naturally 
all  business  men  desire  to  make  profits,  and  they  find  their  profits  falling  off  first 
through  the  pressure  of  lowering  prices  of  their  competitors.    The  desire  to  lessen 
too  >-igorou8  competition  naturally  brings  them  together. 

A  second  way  of  increasing  profits  is  through  the  various  economies  which  they 
think  will  come  by  coi 
under  another  heading. 

One  or  two  of  the  witnesses  considered  the  protective  tariff  as  the  chief  cause  of 
the  trusts.  They  urged  that  high  tariff  duties,  by  shutting  out  foreign  competition, 
make  it  easier  for  our  manufacturers  to  combine  to  control  prices,  and  they  think 
that  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  justifies  the  assertion.  Likewise,  they  say, 
through  the  high  profits  that  come  from  the  exclusion  of  foreign  competition  by  the 
tariff,  capital  has  been  attracted  into  industries  here  to  so^reat  an  extent  and  with 
the  expectation  of  so  high  profits  that  home  competition  has  been  unduly  stimu- 
lated, thereby  leading  to  the  formation  of  combination^©-       *  » 4r 

Some  other  witnesses  believe  that  the  tariff,  while  not  the  most  important  cause,  p.  .  '*" 
has,  nevertheless,  some  influence  toward  encouraging  com  binations^i -while  one  wit- 
ness, Mr.  La  Taste,  believes  that  the  monopoly  of  natural  opportunities,  under  our 
present  system  of  taxation,  is  to  be  considered  the  fundamental  cause£ 

Nearly  all  of  the  witnesses  who  have  considered  excessive  competition  as  the  chief 
cause  do  not  agree  that  the  tariff  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  cause,  nor  as  a  rule  do 


mcreasing  prolits  is  ttirough  tne  various  economies  which  they 
consqiidation.   (jhe  special  details  of  these  savings  will  be  given^  /  t 
ling.>) 


\      icauipman,  pp.  9S,  98, 9»;  Pltcaim,  pp.  227,  241;  White,  pp.  258-206;  Bom,  pp.  284-806;  Hopkins,  p. 
^  HBr  Chlaholm,  pp.  431,  435. 
>    «H6lt,  pp.  60,568,  609;  Bpaldlog.pp,  1-4 
^  '  'HlOyer,  p.  18. 
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VI  INDUSTRIAL   OOMMISSION: — TRUSTS   AND   COMBINATIONS. 

they  concede  that  those  engaged  in  the  organization  of  combinations  have  any  inten- 
tion of  securing  a  complete  monopoly.  It  is,  of  coarse,  true  that  the  restriction  of 
competition  is  a  step  toward  monopoly,  but  competition  has  not  been  suppreaaed 
entirely,  and  they  do  not  believe  that  monopoly  has  been  or  can  be  secured.  In 
most  cases  they  would  deny  that  a  monopoly  was  in  any  respect  desirable. 

THE  SAVINGS  OF  COMBINATION. 

(a)  Among  the  economies  that  are  generally  reoognized  as  resulting  from  combi- 
nation is  the  r^^lation  of  production.  Where  there  is  no  general  understanding 
among  producers  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  overproduction,  so  that  markets 
become  demoralized  and  competition  excessive.  The  combination  is  able  so  to  fit 
the  supply  to  the  demand  that  while  customers  can  be  fully  supplied  at  reasonable 
prices  there  is  no  danger  of  overproduction.  It  is  thus  a  means  of  preventing 
panics  and  periods  of  depression.^ 

(6)  Closely  allied  with  this  adaptation  of  supply  to  demand  is  the  advantage  that 
comes  from  the  possibility  of  carrying  much  smaller  stocks  of  goods.  This  saves  not 
merely  the  investment  of  capital,  but  also  interest  on  running  capital,  insurance, 
storage  charges,  shop- work  charges,  etc.* 

(c)  This  same  control  of  production  enables  the  combination  to  keep  its  factories 
running  full  time,  thus  keeping  labor  fully  employed.  It  has  been  found  in  several 
special  cases  that  the  percentage  saved  in  the  cost  of  production  in  the  rubber  indus- 
try by  running  a  factory  full  time  instead  of  half  time  was  from  4  to  8  per  cent.  In 
other  cases  it  is  doubtless  more.' 

(d)  When  a  large  proportion  of  an  industry  is  under  the  control  of  one  central 
management,  it  becomes  essential  to  success  that  the  various  products  be  standardized. 
In  this  way  the  quality  of  goods  can  be  made  much  more  uniform  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case,  and  its  excellence  can  be  guaranteed.  Furthermore,  the  number 
of  styles  of  goods  can  regularly  be  very  much  reduced,  thus  lessening  the  cost  of 
manufacture  and  effecting  a  saving  in  the  amount  of  stock  that  needs  to  1)g  carried.^ 

{e)  The  same  influence  leads  to  the  larger  use  of  special  machinery,  and  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  workmen  and  the  superintendents  to  the  special  departments  for 
which  they  are  best  suited.  In  many  cases  through  this  specialization  more  can  be 
saved  than  through  the  introduction  even  of  new  machines.  In  one  case,  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  the  cost 
was  saved  by  thus  specializing  the  machinery.  Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  mentions  the  spe<dalization  and  adaptation  of  material  as  a 
great  saving  in  the  steel  industry.^ 

(/)  The  specialization  mentioned  above  saves  also  materially  through  a  lessen- 
ing in  the  cost  of  superintendence,  which  is  sometimes  very  large.  Likewise  the 
increased  efficiency  often  enables  the  manufacturer  to  lessen  the  number  of  laborers 
per  unit  of  product* 

{g)  There  are  also  noteworthy  savings  along  somewhat  similar  lines  in  connection 
with  the  cost  of  selling;  for  example,  the  number  of  traveling  men  can  often  be 
greatly  reduced.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  there  was  a 
saving  of  25  per  cent  in  the  number  of  traveling  salesmen.'  Substantial  economies 
can  be  made  through  direct  sales  instead  of  through  middlemen;  and  the  cost  of 
advertisins;  can  be  materially  lessened,  owing  to  more  intelligent  distribution  and 
method  of  advertising.     Advertising  in  a  laige  way  permits  also  the  securing  of 

iFUnt,  pp.  85,  92;  White,  p.  264;  Spalding,  p.  9;  Chapman,  p.  109;  Schwab,  pp.  46(M52. 

■Flint,  p.  86. 

•Flint,  p.  84;  Spalding,  p. »;  White,  p.  264;  Schwab,  pp.  468,  464;  Waterbury,  pp.  128, 129. 

« Flint,  p.  86;  White,  p.  268. 

»  Jllnt.  D.  84:  Schwab,  pp.  450-458:  Duke,  p.  827. 


« Flint,  p.  86;  White,  p.  268. 

»  Jllnt,  p.  84;  Schwab,  pp.  450-458;  Duke,  p.  827. 

•Flint,  p.  85;  White,  p.  266. 
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more  &vorable  rates.  ^  The  popnlarity  of  a  trade-mark  can  be  more  readily  secured 
when  the  sales  are  direct. 

(h)  There  is  often  through  combination  a  better  knowledge  and  control  of  credit 
conditions,  so  that  bad  debts  may  be  guarded  against  Daring  the  year  1890  the 
United  States  Rubl)er  Company,  doing  a  businesB  of  aboat  $28,000,000,  loet  less  than 
$1,000  by  bad  debts.  The  loss  by  the  separate  companies  on  that  volmne  of  businesB 
would  have  averaged  doubtless  over  $100,000  per  year.' 

(t)  Of  course  there  is  a  very  material  saving  in  many  instances  through  shipping 
goods  to  customers  from  the  nearest  plants.'  In  this  matter  of  freight  saving  also 
the  large  combinations  can  often  supply  themselves  with  storage  facilities  at  central 
points  and  then  ship  their  goods  in  large  quantities  during  the  seasons  of  the  year 
when  freight  rates  are  lowest,  thus  often  securing  the  advantages  of  water  transpor- 
tation which  otherwise  would  not  be  available.' 

In  the  case  of  local  combinations,  as,  for  example,  the  Cleveland  and  Sandusky 
Brewing  Company,  a  similar  saving  is  made  in  the  cost  of  delivery  of  goods.  Before 
the  combination  was  made  each  brewery  delivered  beer  to  every  part  of  the  dty. 
Now  each  brewery  delivers  to  the  portion  near  which  it  is  situated.^ 

FORM  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

In  the  case  of  the  newer  combinations  in  the  United  States  it  has  been  found  that 
practically  all  of  the  important  ones  are  put  into  the  form  of  a  single  lai^  corporation. 
In  many  cartes  the  new  corporation  buys  the  individual  plants  which  it  seems  desir- 
able to  combine  and  thus  becomes  a  single  owner  of  all  the  establishments. 

In  other  cases,  and  this  is  perhaps  true  especially  with  reference  to  the  largest 
combinations,  the  stock  of  the  constituent  members  is  all  bought  by  the  single  uni- 
fying company.  The  constituent  companies  then  retain  their  oiiganization  intact, 
being  controlled  simply  by  the  central  corporation,  as  a  stockholder,  which  can  elect 
directors  and  officers  at  will  and  thus  guide  the  management  absolutely. 

PROMOTION  AND  FINANCIERING. 

(a)  Method  of  organizing. — Considerable  new  evidence  has  been  taken  regarding 
the  methods  of  promotion  and  the  part  which  the  promoter  plays  in  the  organiza- 
ticm  of  the  combinations,  as  well  as  regarding  the  relations  between  the  promoter 
and  those  who  finance  the  oi^ganization.  It  is  quite  a  general  custom  for  a  syndicate 
to  be  oiiganised  of  individuals,  bankers  and  others,  who  furnish  whatever  cash  may 
be  needed  to  purchase  the  different  plants  entering  the  combination,  and  who  agree 
to  take  a  certain  proportion,  if  not  all,  of  the  new  stock  which  is  not  taken  by  the 
vendors  of  the  plants  and  by  the  public.  Perhaps  the  most  usual  method  followed 
is  for  the  so-called  ''promoter"  either  to  secure  options  upon  the  various  plants 
entering  into  the  combination,  or  to  purchase  them  outright  for  cash  or  for  stocks  of 
the  new  combination;  then  to  sell  them  to  the  new  combination,  taking  as  pay  there- 
for its  stock  or  stocks  and  bonds.  The  financiers  furnish  to  the  promoter  the  cash 
to  pay  for  the  plants  or  for  the  stocks  of  the  individual  establishments.    They  receive 

»m  the  promoter,  for  the  cash,  stocks  of  the  new  corporation.  All  the  exchanges 
of  aecurities  are  frequently  effected  at  the  same  time  and  place  by  the  different  parties 
entSring  into  the  transaction,  so  that  there  is  no  especial  necessity  for  any  large  sums 
of  money  to  be  transferred,  and  the  bargains  made  beforehand  between  the  different 
parties  are  all  consummated  at  once.' 
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(6)  Pay  of  the  promoter, — ^There  are  various  ways  for  the  promoter  to  receive  his 
pay.  In  certain  instances,  as,  lor  example,  the  United  States  Rubber  Ck)nipany,  the 
promoter  received  for  his  work  5  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  issued,  but  had  to  pay 
out  of  this  the  charges  of  lawyers,  accountants,  appraisers,  and  bankers. 

A  more  usual  form  of  remimeration  is  to  give  to  the  promoter  a  certain  amount  of 
stock  with  which  to  buy  the  plants  required  and  to  pay  expenses,  permitting  him  to 
retain  the  surplus  for  his  profits.  In  the  case  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing 
Company  the  syndicate  subscribers  furnishing  cash  received  for  each  $100  paid  in 
$100  in  preferred  stock  and  $90  in  common  stock.  The  promoters  had  to  purchase  the 
plants  and  were  given  the  entire  issue  of  preferred  and  common  stock.  If  they  could 
buy  the  plants  for  the  proceeds  of  the  100  per  cent  of  preferred  stock  and  90  per  cent 
of  common,  they  made  the  10  per  cent  of  common  stock  for  their  profit;  if  they  had 
to  pay  more  than  that  sum  their  profits  were  correspondingly  lessened;  if  they  could 
buy  for  less,  naturally  they  made  more  than  the  10  per  cent  of  the  common  stock. 
They  were  under  the  express  limitation  that  no  preferred  stock  was  to  be  issued  in 
excess  of  tangible  assets,  and  no  common  stock  in  excess  of  an  amount  determined  by 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  plants,  as  shown  by  previous  exi)erience,  capitalized  on  a 
7  per  cent  basis.  ^ 

In  the  case  of  the  American  Smelting.and  Refining  Company  syndicate  subscribers 
received  for  each  $100  paid  in  cash  $100  in  preferred  stock  and  $70  in  common  stock. 
The  promoters  received  the  remaining  $30  in  common  stock,  out  of  which  they  had 
to  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  oi^ganization.  They  retained  the  remainder  for  their 
profits.  Speaking  generally,  Mr.  Chapman  states  that  when  a  financiering  syndicate 
receives  for  its  subscriptions  par  in  preferred  stock  and  something  less  than  par  in 
common  stock,  the  usual  custom  is  for  the  promoters  to  receive  the  remainder  of  the 
common  stock  as  pay  for  their  services  and  for  covering  the  costs  of  organization.  In 
most  cases  their  profits  will  depend  upon  the  rigidity  with  which  they  can  hold  down 
their  expense  accounts,  and,  in  many  cases,  where  the  purchase  of  plants  is  entirely 
in  their  hands,  upon  the  skill  which  they  can  show  in  making  purchases.  Usually, 
of  course,  a  careful  appraisement  has  been  made  of  plants  beforehand,  so  that  the 
basis  of  the  stock  issue  is  well  known  to  all  parties  interested  in  the  deal.  A  certain 
speculative  chance  is  also  often  given  to  the  promoters  through  the  fact  that  it  is 
within  their  discretion  to  buy  for  cash  or  stocks  as  they  can  best  make  agreements 
with  the  vendors.  In  that  case  they  can  sometimes  make  much  better  bairns  for 
themselves  by  paying  cash,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  persuading  the  vendors  to  take 
securities,  thus  lessening  the  amount  of  cash  that  needs  to  be  paid  out  It  is  regularly 
the  case  that  the  promoter  receives  his  pay  in  common  stock. 

(c)  Pay  of  the  financier. — Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  more  conservative  tendency  shown  by  the  bankers  and  others  interested  in 
financing  ^e  industrial  combinations.  The  man  who  advances  money  to  buy  the 
various  plants  is,  in  many  instances,  taking  a  considerable  risk  and  expects  often  to 
secure  high  pay  therefor.  The  extent  of  his  pay  is  dependent  nevertheless  lai^ly 
upon  his  judgment  as  to  the  future  course  of  development  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
bination in  question.  He  practically  buys  securities  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
If  they  earn  high  dividends  his  earnings  will  be  great,  provided  he  retains  the  securi- 
ties; if  he  sells  them  his  profits  will  be  determined  by  the  market  rate  of  the  securi- 
ties, that  being  dependent  again  in  the  long  run  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  thu 
establishments.  The  more  usual  terms  probably,  under  which  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  the  financial  agreements  have  been  made,  are  that  for  each  $100  cash 
paid  in  the  subscribing  member  of  the  financial  syndicate  receives  |)ar  in  preferred 
stock  with  a  bonus  in  common  stock  equal  to  the  preferred  less  the  amount  reserved 
for  the  pay  of  the  promotor.  This  reserve  has  sometimes  been  as  high  as  50  per  cent 
of  the  common  stock,  sometimes  30  per  cent,  and  sometimes  only  10  per  cent* 
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Instead  of  the  plans  mentioned  above  numerous  others  are  of  course  found,  espe- 
cially where  it  is  more  desirable  to  issue  bonds  or  where  for  some  reason  it  seems 
flesinible  to  make  special  terms,  owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  some  of  the 
membeis  entering  into  the  combination.  Promoters  sometimes  receive  specified 
sums  of  money  for  their  services;  bankers  practically  always  have  to  take  for  their 
services  a  percentage  of  the  stock  or  the  surplus  left  over.* 

It  is  apparently  the  case  that  within  late  years  private  bankers  are  taking  a  more 
active  and  much  more  influential  part  in  floating  large  business  corporations— a  line 
of  business  quite  remote  from  banking  proper.  In  Europe,  especially  in  Grermany 
and  Austria,  bankers  have  long  been  the  chief  promoters.  The  lessening  rates  of 
interest  in  this  country  seem  to  be  driving  them  into  the  same  practices  here. 

CAPITALIZATION, 

OENSRAL  STATEMBNTB. 

Two  general  opinions  regarding  the  basis  of  capitalization  of  companies  and  com- 
binations are  represented  by  the  witnesses:  First,  that  the  amount  of  capitalization 
should  be  limited  by  the  actual  value  of  the  properties  owned,  or  should  at  any  rate 
bear  some  strict  relation  thereto;  second,  that  the  capitalization  should  be  dependent 
upon  the  earning  capacity  of  the  company. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  were  apparently  of  opinion  that  the  actual  cash  value  might 
be  substantially  determined  by  the  cost  of  building  of  the  plants  themselves  and  by 
the  actual  selling  value  of  the  stock  on  hand.'  Others  took  the  rather  extreme 
ground  that  so  far  as  the  effect  on  the  public  was  concerned  the  amount  of  capi- 
talization made  practically  no  difference  whatever.  Overcapitalization,  it  was  said, 
will  not  affect  earnings,  and  the  stockholder  and  the  public  are  interested  in  earnings 
raUier  than  in  capital.    Capitalization  has  no  relation  whatever  to  earnings.' 

Even  those  witnesses,  however,  would  be  of  opinion  that  the  investor,  if  not  the 
public,  has  some  interest  in  the  question  of  capitalization,  and  that  there  should  be 
enough  public  knowledge  on  the  matter  so  that  the  investor  would  know  what  his 
company  was  doing.  Some  general  provision  that  would  determine  that  condition 
for  the  investor  might  well  be  provided.* 

The  i^reater  number  of  witnesses  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be 
for  capitalization  a  basis  of  tangible  assets  whose  value  should  be  well  known  and 
should  be,  other  things  equal,  somewhat  closely  related  to  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  plants.  It  was  thought  that  such  a  basis  of  tangible  assets  was,  on  the  whole, 
suitably  represented  by  preferred  stock  at  par,  provided  a  company  or  a  combina- 
tion were  to  issue  both  preferred  and  common  stock;  or  in  case  a  company  thought 
it  wiser  to  issue  bonds  instead  of  preferred  stock,  the  tangible  assets  would  afford  a 
fairly  satisfactory  basis  for  a  bond  issue,  provided  that  the  earning  capacity,  judging 
from  the  experience  of  preceding  years,  was  enough  to  pay  considerably  more  than 
interest  on  such  bonds. 

These  witnesses  were  usually  of  the  opinion  that  besides  this  basis  of  tangible 
assets  for  preferred  stock  it  was  just  and,  on  the  whole,  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
including  investors  in  stocks,  that  there  be  also  an  issue  of  common  sto<;k,  based 
upon  so-called  intangible  assets — that  is,  upon  patents,  trade-marks,  good  will,  and 
the  increased  earning  capacity  that  might  come  from  combination  itself.  The 
amount  of  such  conmion  stock  dependent  upon  earning  capacity  would  naturally 
vary  greatly  in  different  kinds  of  business.  Those  corporations  whose  earnings  were 
lai)rely  dependent  upon  the  popularity  of  brands  or  trade-marks  might  properly  issue 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  common  stock  as  compared  with  preferred  than  could 
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those  couipaiiies  whose  product  came  more  directly  into  the  market  in  competition 
with  others  of  Hke  character,  as,  for  example,  various  steel  products,  sugar,  l)oots 
and  shoes,  etc.' 

The  expression  '*good  will"  was  used  by  many  of  the  witnesses  to  include  the 
various  forms  of  intangible  assets  mentioned  above,  but  in  some  cases  the  meaning  of 
the  word  was,  properly,  restricted  to  the  business  advantage  of  acquaintance  and  repu- 
tation acquired  by  any  establishment  through  a  long  period  of  dealing  with  its  cus- 
tomers. Several  of  the  witnesses  who  held  to  the  last-named  meaning  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  mere  fact  of  combination  itself  removed  to  a  considerable  extent  this 
element  of  good  will,  and  that  in  consequence  it  formed  no  just  basis  for  capitaliza- 
tion. In  order  to  avoid  this  loss  of  good  w^ill  through  combination  it  had  been  found 
best  in  many  instances  to  retain  the  individual  existence  of  the  separate  establish- 
ments under  the  combination,  or  at  any  rate  to  retain  the  names  of  brands  and 
trade-marks  of  which  the  value  had  been  built  up  by  earlier  establishments. ' 

FACTS   RBQARDING   8PBCIAL  COMPANIES. 

Mr.  Pitcaim,'  the  president  of  the  Pittsbuiig  Plate  Glass  Company,  testified  that 
when  it  was  oi^ganized  by  increasing  its  capital  stock  and  buying  properties  of  its 
principal  competitors,  the  properties  were  bought  in  at  their  actual  cash  values, 
nothing  being  paid  for  good  will,  and  that  the  capitalization  represented  strictly 
actual  cash  values.  The  properties  purchased  in  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron 
Company  were  l>ought  at  what  was  regarded  as  actual  values,  represented  mainly  in 
tangible  assets,  and  this  covered  the  issue  of  both  preferred  and  common  stock. ^ 

Many  of  the  witnesses,  testifying  with  reference  to  their  own  combinations,  stated 
that  there  was  a  fixed  relation  betw^een  the  tangible  assets  and  the  capitalization, 
and  usually  that  the  preferred  stock  represented  the  tangible  assets.  For  example, 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company  issued  capital  8to<^k  to  the  amount  of  the  tangi- 
ble assets.^  The  preferred  stock  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  was 
limited  strictly  to  the  tangible  assets.'  The  bonds  and  preferred  stock  together  of  the 
United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company  were  not  to  exceed  the  actual  appraised 
value  of  the  tangible  assets.^  In  the  case  of  the  rubber  companies  these  assets  were 
defined  as  including  plant,  machinery,  tools,  fixtures,  and  accounts  guaranteed.  The 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  limited  its  preferred  stock  also  to  its  tan- 
gible assets,  as  did  the  National  Salt  Company  and  numerous  others.^ 

In  practically  all  of  these  cases  where  preferred  stock  or  preferred  stock  and  bonds 
represented  tangible  assets,  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  common  stock  was  issued, 
which  represented  good  will  in  the  broader  sense  of  that  tenu — that  is,  including 
patents,  trade-marks,  brands,  and  good  will  in  the  narrower  sense.  In  some  cases 
the  amount  of  common  stock,  instead  of  being  made  equal  to  that  of  preferred,  w^as 
determined  rather  by  the  earning  capacity  of  the  plants  as  shown  by  their  record 
for  a  few  years  preceding. 

In  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  which  owned  a  large  number  of 
patents  and  trade-marks,  the  issue  of  common  stock  was  limited  to  14f  times  the 
amount  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  separate  companies  during  the  year  previous  to  the 
oi^nization  of  the  combination;  that  is  to  say,  the  issue  of  the  common  stock  was 
put  on  a  7  per  cent  earning  basis.* 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company  intended  the  common  stock,  which  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  preferred,  to  include  patents,  good  will,  etc.,  but  likewise  it  represented, 
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"among  other  things,  the  increased  earning  capacity  by  reason  of  the  i*on8o1ic1ation 
of  the  interests  acquired.'' 

In  the  appraisal  of  the  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  no  allowance  was  to  )wt  made 
for  the  value  of  any  franchises,  labels,  or  trade-marks,  earnings  or  output  J 

The  common  stock  of  the  National  Salt  Company  was  to  pay  for  good  will,  earn- 
ing capacity,  trade-marks,  brands,  etc,  but  was  limited  to  five  times  the  average 
annual  net  earnings  for  the  preceding  two  years.' 

Mr.  Norris'  says  that  in  the  case  of  the  International  Paper  Company  the  common 
stock,  which  was  spoken  of  as  representing  good  will,  was  issued  on  a  very  low  basis 
of  value.  He  speaks  of  one  paper  mill  that  yielded  $4.50  in  company  securities  for 
every  dollar  of  original  investment.  He  estimates  the  overcapitalization  of  the  com- 
pany at  $40,000,000. 

Mr.  Chisholm,  president  of  the  company,  says  that  the  authorized  capitalization 
of  the  International  Paper  Company,  $25,000,000  of  preferred  and  $20,000,000  of 
oommon  stock,  of  whii-h  $22,000,000  of  the  preferred  and  about  $17,000,000  of  the 
common,  have  been  issued,  together  with  $9,000,000  of  bonds,  is  not  excessive;  that 
properties  were  paid  for  at  a  fair  valuation  when  everything  was  taken  into  consid- 
eiation,  including  water  powers,  position  with  relation  to  the  supply  of  timber,  and 
so  on.  He  acknowledges  that  the  capitalization  is  considerably  more  than  the  aggre- 
gate capitalization  of  the  separate  establishments  taken  into  the  oiganization,  but 
says  that  many  of  them  had  been  organized  long  before  at  a  very  low  capitalization. 
At  the  beginning  the  capitalization  of  the  whole,  including  bonds,  amounted  to 
$46,000,000,  the  appraisal  at  actual  value  of  the  properties  was  $43,000,000,  and  the 
company  had  $7,000,000  of  working  capital— a  total  of  $50,000,000.^  He  thinks  it 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  property  now  owned  by  the  company  could  be 
duplicated  for  the  entire  capitalization  at  par,  including  the  common  stock  with  the 
preferred  and  the  bonds. 

The  plan  of  capitalization  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  is  somewhat  unique, 
$10,000,000  of  6  per  cent  preferred  stock  and  $10,000,000  of  common.  The  preferred 
stock  is  sold  on  the  market  and  has  regularly  paid  its  6  per  cent  dividends.  A  pro- 
vision is  made  that  if  the  interest  should  be  in  default  four  months,  the  owners  of 
$50,000  of  the  preferred  stock  can  call  a  meeting,  elect  directors,  and  take  chaige  of 
the  bnainesB.  They  can  then  control  the  business  until  all  arrearages  of  dividends 
on  the  preferred  stock  shall  have  been  accumulated  or  paid.  After  the  payment  of 
the  deficiencies  the  voting  power  vested  exclusively  in  the  preferred  stock  shall  veaae 
and  be  restored  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock.  No  mortgai^e  v-an  be  created  or 
aasomed  by  the  company,  nor  can  the  preferred  stock  be  increasecl,  nor  the  company 
consolidate  with  another  company,  nor  a  mortgage  be  placed  on  any  of  the  properties 
withoot  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  75  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock.^  In  this  com- 
pany the  common  stock  is  all  held  in  private  hands,  and  no  report  is  given  regarding 
the  earnings  on  it.  The  (!ontrol  of  the  company  is  also  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  few  holders  of  the  common  stock  so  long  as  the  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock 
are  paid. 

In  certain  instances  where  brands  and  trade-marks  are  of  especial  value,  instead  of 
the  rather  peculiar  provisions  of  the  baking  powder  company  which  seem  to  imply 
that  the  earnings  on  the  common  stock  are  high,  a  larger  issue  of  stock  is  pro- 
vided. For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company,  while  there  was 
no  fotmal  appraisal  of  the  tangible  assets,  their  value  was  quite  accurately  ascer^ 
tained.  Preferred  stock  then  was  issued  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  tangible 
aasets,  in  round  numbers,  and  the  amount  of  common  stock  was  made  double  that  of 
the  preferred.  That  is  to  say,  speaking  roundly,  the  total  capitalization  is  nine  times 
the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  tangible  assets.  The  most  valuable  property  of  this 
company  is  its  trade-marks,  it  owning  substantially  all  the  valuable  brands  of  chew- 
ing gain  in  the  country.    It  is  claimed  that  the  capitalization  of  the  company  is  on 
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a  conservative  basis  as  compared  with  its  earning  capacity,  from  the  fact  that  the 
company  earns  about  six  times  the  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock  and  has  paid  8 
per  cent  regularly  on  its  common  stock.  The  price  of  preferred  and  the  price  of 
common  stock  both  stand  at  about  80.' 

Before  one  can  justify  a  high  capitalization  by  the  mere  ^t  that  dividends  can  be 
paid  on  it,  one  would  perhaps  need  to  inquire,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  source  of 
power  to  secure  these  high  earnings.  If  it  were  a  monopoly  power,  some  would  not 
consider  the  high  capitalization  justified. 

Another  interesting  question  regarding  capitalization  was  raised  by  Mr.  Schwab 
in  connection  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Whether  that  company 
was  to  be  considered  as  overcapitalized  or  not  depended  largely,  in  Mr.  Schwab's 
judgment,  upon  the  value  that  was  to  be  placed  upon  its  unmined  ores  and  its  coking 
coal.  He  thought,  also,  that  the  value  of  the  ore  and  coal  ought  to  be  considered 
as  considerably  greater  from  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  Lake  Superior  ores  and  of 
Connellsville  coking  coal  was  apparently  limited  and,  so  far  as  one  could  judge  from 
the  present  outlook,  would  be  exhausted  within  a  comparatively  few  years.'  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  addition  of  large  capitalization  representing  values  of 
immined  ore  is  not  usual,  although  it  has  doubtless  a  certain  basis  of  justification.' 
If  we  grant  that  a  materially  added  value  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  supply  is 
limited  and  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  lim- 
ited supply  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  owns  some  80  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Superior 
ore  in  sight,  this  is  a  capitalization  which  may  possibly  be  entirely  proper,  but  which 
is  clearly  a  capitalization  of  natural  monopoly. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  note^  the  capitalization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 


» Flint,  60,  61. 


^  Schwab,  pp.  464, 467,  472. 


sCf.  King,  p.  500. 


*Cnmpari9on  qfaioeka  o/flnt  conttUuetU  members  qf  Uniied  8tate»  Sted  OorponMon  and  tharea  gipen  in 

exchange  ther^ar. 

[Prom  circular  letters  Issaed  by  J.  P.  Moigan  &  Go.] 


Name  of  company. 


Amount  of 
stock  out- 
standing. 


Federal  Steel  Co.: 

Preferred 

Common 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.: 

Preferred 

Common 

National  Tube  Co.: 

Preferred 

Common 

National  Steel  Co.: 

Preferred 

Common 

American  Tin  Plate  Co.: 

Preferred 

Common 

American  Steel  Hoop  Co.: 

Preferred 

Common 

American  Sheet  Steel  Co.: 

Preferred 

Common 


Amount  new  stock  required  to  make 
exchange,  totals 

Present  issues  of  the  seven  compa- 
nies, totals 


Increase   in    capitalifaUon   for 
seven  oompanies 


I^tal  increase  common  and  preferred 
stock,  seven  companies 


168,260,900 
46,484,800 

40,000.000 
50,000,000 

40,000,000 
40.000,000 

27,000,000 
82,000,000 

18,826,000 
28,000,000 

14,000,000 
19,000,000 

24,600.000 
24,600,000 


Number  shares  stock 
new  companv  for 
every    100    sn 
old  stock. 


lares 


Preferred. 


110 
4 

1171 


126 
8.8 

126 


125 
20 

100 


100 


Common. 


107i 

'id2i" 

"i26"' 

"i26" 

126' 

ioo" 
ioo' 


Amount  of  new  stock  re- 
quired to  make  the  ex- 
cnange. 


Preferred. 


$58,586,990 
1,869,872 

47,000,000 


60,000,000 
8,620,000 

88,760,000 


22,906,250 
5,600,000 

14,000.000 
24,500,000 


261,722,612 
217,085,900 


Common. 


949,970,628 


61,250,000 


60,000,000 


40,000,000 


85,000,000 


19,000,001: 


24,600,000 


44,686,712 


269,720,623 
239,984,800 


29,736,828 
44,686,712 


74,373.035 
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poretion  is  $74,373,035  more  than  the  total  capitalization  of  the  separate  companies 
of  which  it  was  at  finst  formed,  not  ooonting  the  Carnegie  company  nor  the  com- 
panies taken  in  since  the  organization.     From  the  testimony  given  by  the  offii^ers 
of  several  of  these  separate  companies  their  capitalization  was  also  materially  greater 
than  their  tangible  assets.    Mr.  Reid  ^  testified  that  of  the  $28,000,000  of  common 
stock  and  $18,000,000  of  preferred  stock  entering  into  the  capitalization  of  the  Tin 
Plate  Company,  the  $18,000,000  preferred  were  supposed  to  represent  the  cash  values 
of  the  plants  as  going  concerns  including  ordinary  good  will.    All  of  the  common 
represented  ''good  will'-' — ^hope  of  future  success — and  pay  of  the  promoter.    He 
stated  farther,  however,  that  owing  to  the  isd  that  the  establishments  were  bought 
as  going  concerns  at  a  time  when  buginees  was  prosperous  and  when  some  of  the 
vendors  doubtless  felt  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  make  good  terms,  the  prices 
for  which  they  sold  were  high;  so  that  all  the  stock  taken  together  would  represent 
probably  three  or  four  or  hve  times  the  cash  value  of  the  plant  itself  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

The  National  Steel  Company,  according  to  the  testimony  of  its  president,  Mr.  Keis,' 
had  the  value  of  its  plants  fairly  accurately  represented  by  its  preferred  stock, 
$27,000,000,  the  common  stock,  $32,000,000,  t)eing  all  for  '*goo<l  wilP' — expectation 
of  profits — and  the  pay  of  the  promoter.  From  the  testimony  of  other  officers  the 
implication  is  that  the  capitalization  of  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  with 
$14,000,000  preferred  and  $19,000,000  common,  was  divided  on  substantially  the  same 
basis,' and  the  same  plan,  it  is  generally  understood,  was  followed  in  the  organization 
of  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Judge  E.  H.  Gary  *  the  capitalizationof  the  Federal 
Steel  Company  at  $98,000,000  represented  the  actual  value  of  the  properties  and 
cash.    He  stated,  however,  that  $31,000,000  of  that  valuation  was  increase,  not 

PooCQOte— Continued. 

OomjiariMm  qfttoeks  qfjlnt  contHtuent  memben  qf  United  StaU$  Sted  OorporaUon^  etc. — Oontinued. 


Name  of  omnpany. 

Amount  of 
stock  out- 
standing. 

N  umber  shares  stock 
new  companv  for 
every    100   shareM 
crfd  stock. 

Amount  of  new  stock  re- 
quired to  make  the  ex- 
change. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

Oom^fauet  added  ofter  organizaiion. 

American  Brid^  Company: 

Preferred 

•81,878,800 
80,960,800 

29,887,449 

110 

184,511.180 

106 
135 

882. 496. 340 

lAke  Soperior    Consolidated    Iron 
Mines: 

185 

40,848,066 

40.348,066 

......  ......  ..!.-..  ....... 

74,869,236 
81,878,800 

72,846,396 
60,888,249 

PreKnt  iarae  for  two  companieB, 
total 

1 

eompanieH 

48,485,486 

12,008,147 
48,485,436 

Total  Increase,  two  companies . 

55,493,583 

loereaae,  seven  companies 

44,686,71-2 
48,485,486 

29,786,323 
12.008,147 

Increase,  two  compwoies 

Total  increase,  nine  companies. 

88,122,148 

41,744,470 
88,122,148 

1 
•                                           1 

Total  increase,  preferred  and 
common , 

I 

129,866,618 

'  Vol  1,  pp.  866,  884. 
«VoL  1,  p.  941 


•Guthrie,  vol.  1,  pp.  968-957;  Moore,  vol.  1,  pp.  959,  962,968,  967. 
*Vol.  1.  p.  987. 
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appearing  in  the  book  values  of  the  separate  companies.  That  increase  represented 
mainly  increased  values  of  the  properties  since  they  had  been  held  by  the  con- 
stituent companies.  For  example,  some  coal  land  was  put  in  at  $500  an  acre,  of 
which  some  had  been  sold  just  before  the  time  when  he  gave  his  testimony  at 
$1,000  an  acre;  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  had  one  iron  mine  that  cost  about  $76,000 — 
they  had  just  been  offered  $600,000  in  cash  for  it— and  similar  matters  of  that  kind. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  way  a  part  of  this  actual  valuation  of  $98,000,000 
(1^1,000,000)  was  in  the  form  of  mines,  real  estate,  etc.,  part  of  which  of  course  was 
not  immediately  productive,  but  which  it  was  supposed  at  that  time  had  an  actual 
cash  value  of  the  amount  named. 

Mr.  Grates,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  ^ 
testified  that  of  its  capitalization  of  $90,000,000,  probably  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000 
might  be  considered  as  value  of  plants,  and  $10,000,000  or  $15,000,000  were  issued 
as  ''  good  will."  As  showing  the  increased  and  increasing  value  of  such  property  he 
stated  that  the  demand  for  steel  cars,  steel  vessels,  and  steel  frames  for  buildings 
and  bridges  constituted  as  large  a  demand  in  tonnage  as  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  in  iron  and  steel  15  or  20  years  ago. 

From  the  testimony  offered  by  these  different  witnesses  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
October,  1899,  the  actual  cash  values  of  most  of  the  plants  entering  into  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  (including  the  National  Tube  Company  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  American  Tin  Plate  Company)  were  placed  by  the  officers  themselves  of  those 
companies  at  their  very  libend  estimate  of  $298,570,200,  leaving  $158,500,000  as  ''good 
will.''  From  the  table  given  above  in  the  note  it  will  be  seen  that  that  capitalization 
has  been  increased  by  $74,373,035,  making  a  total  of  $232,873,035  for  ''good  will," 
in  the  broad  sense,  provided  there  had  been  no  increase  in  the  value  of  the  tangible 
assets.    On  that  question  some  considerations  are  given  below. 

A  fairer  basis  of  comparison  between  the  separate  companies  than  the  above  would 
be  that  made  in  substance  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  itself  in  purchasing 
the  shares  of  the  different  companies.  The  shares  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  and  the  National  Tube  Company  were  all  of  them 
taken  at  somewhat  lower  rates  than  those  of  the  National  Steel  Company  or  the  Amer- 
ican Tin  Plate  Company.  From  the  testimony  already  cited  it  seems  that  in  the  case 
of  those  two  companies  all  of  the  common  stock  at  any  rate,  and  probably  consider- 
ably more  was  to  be  considered  as  issued  for  "good  will" — ^i.  e.,  expectation. of 
earnings.  On  that  basis,  as  has  often  been  assumed  without  allowances  for  increase 
in  values  during  the  last  two  years,  taking  all  the  common  stock  of  all  the  companies 
purchased  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  with  the  exception  of  the  Carnegie 
Company  and  the  Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Mines,  neither  of  which  had  any  pre- 
ferred stock,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  "good  will"  in  the  constituent  companies 
amounts  to  $270,835,100.  If  we  may  also  assume  that  the  added  common  stock  is  to 
be  considered  as  "  good  will,"  and  add  this  to  the  sum  mentioned  above,  it  resalts 
that  the  "good  will "  of  the  consolidated  companies  amounts  to  $302,118,963,  or,  if 
one  were  even  to  include  the  added  preferred  also,  it  would  amount  to  $389,918,111. 
If  we  were  to  take  the  price  of  the  stock  of  the  Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Mines 
as  a  criterion  of  the  value  of  that  stock  before  it  entered  into  the  consolidation,  it 
would  appear  that  more  should  be  added,  but  regarding  that  we  have  no  definite 
basis  for  comparison  and  therefore  omit  it  entirely,  except  as  regards  the  increase.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  testimony  on  which  these  statements  are 
based  refers  to  conditions  of  nearly  two  years  ago. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  there  are  increased  values  of  the  properties,  because 
they  have  doubtless  since  the  earlier  date  added  materially  to  their  plants  and 
cash  on  hand,  and  there  has  doubtless  been  also  some  added  value  given  to  the  plants 
by  the  prosperous  conditions  of  the  last  two  years.    How  much  is  to  be  so  reckoned. 


1  Vol.1,  p.  1021. 
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how  much  is  to  be  credited  to  good  will  or  actual  earning  ce.pacity,  of  couree  is  a 
matter  for  iDdividnal  jadgment;  bnt,  according  to  officers  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
iteelf,  not  leas  than  $175,000,000  have  been  added  in  actual  values  since  the  testimon]^ 
of  the  officers  of  the  different  plants  referred  to  was  given.  It  has  been  testified  also 
Uiat  in  certain  cases  good  will  alone  in  its  narrower  sense  is  of  more  value  than  all 
the  tangible  assets  of  an  establishment 

There  is  no  evidence  before  the  conmiiasion  and  there  has  been  no  published 
statement  showing  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  paid  for  the  Oamegie  properties. 
In  a  circnlar  letter  issued  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  March  2,  1901,  it  was  stated  that 
the  '*  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  to  be  used  only  to  acquire 
bonds  and  60  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Company."  It  has  been  fre- 
qaently  stated,  though  not  published  on  authority,  that  the  bonds  were  exchanged 
at  par,  and  that  Mr.  Carnegie  received  $1,500  in  bonds  for  each  $1,000  of  his  Carnegie 
stock.    At  those  rates  he  would  have  received  for — 

Bonds  of  U.  S. 
steel  Gorpomtioii. 

1160,000,000  Ixmds $160,000,000 

196,000,000  stock  at  150  in  bonds 144,000,000 


304,000,000 

As  this  sum  agrees  exactly  with  the  amount  of  bonds  issued,  it  seems  a  reasonable 
interpretation. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  Carnegie  stock  was  taken 
at  150  preferred  stock  with  an  equal  bonus  of  conunon,  though  some  little  was  bought 
for  11,200  or  $1,300  cash.  Assuming  all  taken  at  the  first  rate,  and  that  $25,000,000 
cash  was  raised  with  $25,000,000  par  of  preferred  with  equal  bonus  of  common,  a 
generally  accepted  inference,  the  remainder  of  the  Carnegie  holdings  and  the  cash 
would  have  cost  as  follows: 


Now  stocks. 


For  125,000.600  cash 

Fbr  164.000,000  Oamegie  stock  at  160. 

Stocks  of  the  9  oompiinieis 

Total  to  pay  for  pmehasefi 


Preferred. 

Gommon. 

125.000.000 
96,000.000 

•25.000,000 
96.000.000 

121.000.000 
90.581,848 

121,000,000 
842.667.019 

457,681,848 

468,567,019 

Taking  these  sums,  which  as  will  be  seen  are  partly  estimate's,  known  to  be  not 
quite  accurate,  but  probably  too  large,  from  $550,000,000  each  of  preferred  and  com- 
mou,  the  total  amount  authorized,  there  is  left  for  the  pay  of  the  syndicate  and  as 
treasury  stock  to  be  used  in  future: 

Preferred $92,418,152 

Common 86,432,981 

PRICES. 

RAW  MATERIAL. 

Comparatively  little  testimony  was  given  regarding  the  effects  of  the  combinations 
on  the  prices  of  raw  material,  but  in  a  few  special  cases  some  effects  appeared.  At 
the  time  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  founded  there  were  5  houses  in  Manila 
<l€aling  in  manila  hemp.  The  Cordage  company  made  an  agreement  with  them  by 
which  they  were  bound  not  to  sell  hemp  to  any  other  concern  iu  America,  nor  to 
soy  house  in  England  unless  that  house  agreed  not  to  sell  to  any  one  in  the  United 
States,  except  at  an  advance  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  above  the  price  the  National 
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Cordage  Company  was  paying.  In  this  way  the  company  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
slight  advantage  for  a  brief  time.  The  English  houses  later,  thinking  that  the  con- 
tract would  be  held  illegal  in  the  English  courts,  broke  it  and  sold  to  the  American 
manufacturers  J  The  other  prominent  cordage  manufacturers,  like  Mr.  Fitler  and 
Mr.  Holmes,  testified  that  they  at  no  time  had  serious  trouble  in  getting  supplies, 
and  they  had  supposed  that  they  bought  as  cheaply  as  did  the  National  Cordage 
Company.'  Mr.  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  said,  however, 
that  at  this  time  there  was  an  understanding  between  the  National  Cordage  Company 
and  the  Fitler  and  Plymouth  companies.' 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  of  the  competitors  of  the  tobacco  combinations  that 
inasmuch  as  the  number  of  purchasers  of  leaf  tobacco  has  lessened  since  the  formation 
of  those  companies  the  competition  for  leaf  is  less  keen,  and  in  consequence  the 
price  has  been  lowered.  Mr.  X)ampbell,  president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco 
Company,  testified  that  since  the  American  Tobacco  Company  controls  the  purchase 
of  tobacco  for  Japan,  this  has  had  the  effect  of  cutting  down  the  prices  of  the  grades 
that  are  exported  to  that  country.^  He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  has  greatly  reduced  prices,  especially  of  cutters,  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  In  his  judgment,  the  farmer  does  not  now  realize  more  than  half  as  much 
as  he  did  when  the  several  companies  composing  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
were  competing  on  the  warehouse  floors.  Numerous  leaf  dealers  have  been  driven 
out  of  business  because  the  companies  for  which  they  bought  have  been  absorbed. 
Within  two  years  the  acreage  of  North  and  South  Carolina  has  been  reduced  30 
to  40  per  cent  because  prices  were  so  low.* 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Duke,  president  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  of 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  believes  that  his  companies  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  buying  raw  materials  because  of  the  lai^  purchases  which  they  must  make.  The 
smaller  manufacturer  can  pick  up  bargains;  the  lai^ge  one  must  buy  openly  in  large 
quantities.  Moreover,  he  urges  that  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to 
put  the  price  of  tobacco  very  low.  If  that  is  done  the  &rmer  will  grow  poorer 
tobacco.  Inasmuch  as  the  price  of  the  finished  product  is  dependent  upon  that  of 
the  raw  material,  and  a  slight  increase  in  price  does  not  materially  affect  sales,  there 
is  no  special  gain  to  come  from  beating  down  the  farmer.  Even  with  no  competi- 
tion at  all  it  would  be  wise  to  pay  a  good  price  for  tobacco.*  He  thinks,  too,  that 
the  output  of  tobacco  has  increased  very  largely  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Tennessee.  The  increase  has  come  to  a  considerable  extent  through 
the  increased  demand  of  the  combinations  for  tobacco  which  they  wished  to  use  in 
manufacturing  cigarettes  for  export. 

A  somewhat  similar  argument  is  made  by  Mr.  Chapman^  with  reference  to  the 
prices  paid  for  ore  by  the  American  Smelting.and  Refining  Company.  He  urges  that 
it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  company  to  reduce  the  price  of  ore.  The 
more  they  pay,  the  more  mines  will  be  operated  and  the  more  raw  material  they 
will  be  able  to  get 

It  is  noticeable  that  since  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
it  has  fixed  the  price  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  at  11.25  lees  per  ton  for  the  eeason  of 
1901  than  was  paid  during  the  season  of  1900.*  Of  course,  owning,  as  it  does,  some- 
thing like  80  per  cent  of  the  ore,  it  is  practically  within  its  power  to  fix  its  price  for 
the  general  market.  Mr.  Schwab  in  his  testimony  did  not  give  the  reasons  for  fixing 
the  lower  price  beyond  an  intimation  that  this  fact  showed  that  there  was  no  attempt 
at  securing  excessively  high  prices.  Possibly  one  further  element  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  also  a  purchaser  of  crude  iron, 
and  that  there  may  be  in  this  a  certain  element  of  reciprocity. 

1  Waterbury,  pp.  181, 182.  »  Pp.  308, 818. 

2  Fiaer,  p.  147;  Holmes,  p.  189.       •  Pp.  826,  827. 
•Taylor,  p.  188.  ?P.  98. 

4  p.  312.  e  Hopkins,  pp.  611, 618, 616;  King,  pp.  499, 500;  Schwab^  ppw  471, 472. 
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In  his  testimony  regsuding  tiie  robber  combinationfl  Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  price 
of  crude  rubber  has  of  late  years  decidedly  increased,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  law 
of  sapply  and  demand.  While  the  combination  of  rubber  interests  has  prevented 
any  great  specalative  advance,  it  has  not  been  able  to  keep  down  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  in  general.^ 

It  ia  the  very  general  belief  in  Europe,  and  the  belief  is  one  that  seems  to  be 
spreading  here  also,  that  the  larger  industrial  combinations  will  find  it  to  their 
interest,  and  also  within  their  power,  to  prevent  to  a  considerable  extent  either 
speculative  advances  or  reductions  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials.  In  many  indus- 
tries, as,  for  example,  in  cordage  and  sugar,  the  speculative  element  in  the  price  of 
raw  materia]  is  potent  in  determining  profits  and  prices  of  the  finished  product.' 
Any  steadying  effect  in  that  direction  would  materially  advance  the  general  interests 
of  mannfacturere  as  well  as  of  consumers.  The  experience  of  the  cordage  combina- 
tioDB  seems  to  be  distinctly  on  the  other  side,  but  that  of  the  rubber  manufacturers, 
of  the  sugar  refiners,  and  possibly  of  some  others  in  this  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
coal  and  iron  naanufacturers  of  Europe,  seems  to  show  that  the  combinations  have  at 
any  rate  the  opportunity  to  perform  this  service  for  the  public. 

CONTROL  OF  FBODUCT. 

Several  of  the  combinations  which  the  Industrial  Oommission  has  been  lately  con- 
odering  are  able  to  control  a  very  large  portion  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country, 
80  that  they  have,  perhaps,  the  power  to  effect  prices.  The  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany soon  after  its  formation  controlled  probably  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  entire 
badness,  though  at  the  present  time  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  prob- 
ably does  not  control  more  than  16  to  20  per  cent  of  the  output;  the  Fitler  Company 
perhaps  18  per  cent,  and  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
these  largest  three  companies  being  not  materially  different  in  the  amounts  produced.' 

The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  before  the  union  with  the  Guggen- 
beimers  controlled  about  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  smelting  business  of  the  country. 
Since  that  combination  it  has  substantially  all  of  the  trade. ^ 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company  and  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany handle  from  55  to  60  per  cent  of  the  rubber  trade  of  the  United  States.'  In 
the  case  of  the  Rubber  Groods  Manufacturing  Company,  some  articles  are  protected 
by  patents,  so  that  the  company  has  entire  monopoly.  In  other  cases  its  output 
does  not  cover  more  than  25  per  cent.  The  United  States  Rubber  Company  probably 
has  about  70  per  cent  of  the  output  in  boots  and  shoes. 

The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  controls  the  bulk  of  the  lake  trade  in  coal,  although 
there  is  a  little  competition  from  southern  Ohio  and  western  Virginia.  It  is  so  situ- 
ated that  it  can  practically  dictate  the  prices  in  its  entire  market.* 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  made  up  of  companies  engaged  in  various 
lines  of  business,  from  mining  to  finishing  the  higher  grades  of  steel.  It  is  probable 
that  at  the  present  time  it  controls  between  65  and  75  per  cent  of  the  steel  industry 
<A  the  United  States.  In  very  prosperous  times  the  percentage  would  probably  be 
imaDer;  in  very  dull  times  it  would  be  very  much  larger.'' 

The  International  Paper  Company  produces,  probably,  at  the  present  time  about 
1,900  tons  per  day  out  of  an  entire  output  for  the  United  States  of  over  2,000  tons  per 
day  of  news  print  paper.* 
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At  the  time  of  its  formation,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Norris,  boBinesB  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times,  it  prodaced  about  80  per  cent  of  the  American  output,  but  the 
new  mills  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  have  probably  reduced  the  per- 
centage somewhat.  Mr.  Chisholm,  president  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
thinks  that  the  company  produces  now  about  70  per  cent  of  all  the  paper  of  all 
kinds  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  although  it  is  impossible  to  tell  accurately 
just  the  percentage.^ 

The  American  Thread  Company  together  with  the  Coats  Company  probably  con- 
trol two-thirds  of  the  thread  output  of  the  United  States.  Although  the  Coats  Com- 
pany is  counted  as  a  competitor,  it  is  still  a  prominent  stockholder  in  the  American 
Thread  Company,  so  that  there  is  not  the  same  vigorous  competition  that  there  used 
to  be  before  there  was  this  community  of  interest.' 

The  General  Aristo  Company  has  nearly  a  monopoly  of  certain  grades  of  photo- 
graphic paper  made  by  foreign  paper  mills.  This  comes  from  the  fact  that  this  com- 
pany had  arranged  with  the  German  manufacturers  to  buy  only  their  products  for 
use  in  this  country,  provided  that  they  might  have  the  exclusive  use  of  those  prod- 
ucts in  this  country.  In  this  way  they  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  monopoly  so 
far  as  the  direct  purchase  from  the  foreign  manufacturers  is  concerned.  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  by  other  witnesses  that  they  are  still  able  to  buy  this  same  grade 
of  paper  in  Europe  from  other  dealers,  although  not  from  the  manufacturers.' 

The  National  Salt  Company  apparently  produces  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
output  of  fine  salt  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  many  localities,  owing  to  the 
freight  rates,  the  salt  company  has  practically  a  monopoly,  whereas  in  other  cases 
for  similar  reasons  it  is  compelled  to  cut  its  prices  very  low  in  order  to  have  any 
control  of  the  market  at  all.  The  freight  rates  from  England  by  water  to  coast  cities 
are  considerably  less  than  the  railroad  rates  from  the  plants  of  the  salt  company;  so 
that  in  order  to  meet  this  English  competition  the  price  obtained  for  salt  at  the  wells 
has  to  be  made  less  than  that  obtained  by  the  English  producer  at  the  wells.  In  the 
case  of  the  salt  combination  the  element  of  freight  is  so  important  that  its  degree  of 
control  of  the  market  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  special  locality  that 
one  has  under  consideration.^ 

At  the  time  when  the  wall-paper  combination  was  most  effective  it  controlled  at 
leasi  75  per  cent  of  the  business,  and  even  when  it  was  decided  to  dissolve  it  still 
controlled  probably  fully  60  per  cent.* 

Mr.  Pitcairn,  president  of  ^e  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  says  that  that  com- 
bination produces  about  72}  per  cent  of  the  plate-glass  product  of  this  country.* 

The  American  Chicle  Company,  through  its  brands  and  trade-marks,  probably  con- 
trols 65  per  cent  of  the  chewing  gum  consumed  in  the  country.  The  American 
Caramel  Company  owns  ail  the  popular  brands  of  caramels,  although  it  does  not  con- 
trol a  few  of  the  highest-priced  products.^ 

The  National  Starch  Company  has  also  a  large  percentage  of  control,  amounting  to 
probably  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  box  starch  used  and  a  very  laige  percentage 
of  starch  of  other  kinds.^ 

In  the  case  of  certain  local  companies,  such  as  the  Pittsbui^  Brewing  Company  and 
the  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company,  the  control  of  the  local  market  is, 
of  course,  very  nearly  complete  so  far  as  the  ordinary  consumption  is  concerned, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  lai^er  hotels  and  restaurants  naturally  there  is  consider- 
able outside  beer  brought  into  the  market. 

Certain  local  companies,  such  as  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company,  being  natural 
monopolies,  have  absolute  control  of  the  markets,  but  their  prices  are  determined  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  legislation  or  by  legislative  power,  even  though  no  direct 
action  is  taken. 


1  Chisholm,  pp.  481  to  488.  •Bum,  pp.  800, 803. 
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PRICES  OP  PBODUCT. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  for  the  combmatioiis  to  att»npt  to  take  credit  for  any  decrease 
in  the  price  of  their  finished  product^  stating  that  this  decrease  ha8  come  abiMit  frooi 
the  various  economies  which  have  heen  made  by  the  combination,  an«l  from  their 
willingness  to  be  reasonable  in  their  dealings  with  the  public;  or  to  cite  instances 
of  decrease  in  price  as  showing  that  although  they  may  have  a  huge  amoont  of  capi- 
tal they  are  still  subject  to  competition  and  are  unable  to  control  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  wh«i  prices  in  products  manufactured  by  the  combinatioiia 
have  increased,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  call  attention  to  the  comlition:*  of  the 
market  which  have  brought  about  this  increase,  as,  for  example,  a  very  largely 
increased  demand  for  the  product,  or  increase  in  tbe  price  ol  the  raw  material,  or 
increased  wages,  or  some  other  similar  factor. 

Mr.  Wbite,  the  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  says  that  before  the 
organization  of  that  company  prices  had  fallen  so  low  that  they  were  unremunera- 
tive.  He  submits  a  table  covering  several  years,  which  shows  a  gradual  decrease 
in  price  until  the  formation  of  the  company,  and  since  that  time  quite  a  decided 
increase.  The  average  for  the  year  1896  was  401  cents  in  Biichigan;  in  1899,  38| 
cents;  in  1900,  47  cents,  and  in  1901,  55  cents.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  average 
l«ioe  in  the  different  markets  is  less  than  the  average  price  of  5  years  ago. 

It  has  been  one  purpose  of  the  company  to  equalize  prices  in  view  of  prevailing 
freight  rates,  but  he  thinks  that  the  company  is  entirely  justified  in  making  prices 
high  enough  to  insure  a  reasonable  rate  of  profits  to  the  manufacturers,  and  that 
they  were  not  high  enough  for  that  before.  In  cases  where  the  retail  price  of  salt 
has  increased  very  materially,  as,  for  example,  from  90  cents  a  barrel  to  $1.40,  he 
urges  that  the  price  of  cooperage  stock  has  advanced  about  60  per  cent,  wages  have 
also  advanced,  and  the  prices  of  coal  and  transportation  are  both  increased.  The 
small  consumer  pays  no  more  at  retaO  than  formerly.  The  grocer  loses.  He  used 
to  buy  a  5-cent  bog  of  salt  for  2  cents  and  sell  it  for  5.  Cnder  the  higher  prices  he 
pays  2}  cents  and  must  still  sell  for  5  oents.^  In  Mr.  White's  opinion,  in  a  good 
many  cases,  the  high  prices  paid  by  consumers  are  due  rather  to  the  demands  of 
the  grocene  and  the  high  profits  made  by  them  than  to  any  increase  in  price  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer. 

He  is  of  the  opinion  that^  generally  speaking,  his  company  fixes  the  price  for  the 
nuuket,  and  that  outside  manufacturers  generally  follow  these  prices,  cutting  just 
enough  to  get  business.' 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  says 
that  the  National  Cordage  Company,  feeling  that  it  had  largely  control  of  the  market, 
pushed  the  prices  higher,  both  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  finished  product,  than 
the  conditions  of  business  would  warrant.  It  put  the  price  of  hemp  as  high  as  15  or 
16  cents  a  pound,  being  anxious  to  secure  complete  control.  Naturally  the  price  of 
the  finished  product  went  up  with  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  National  Cordage  Company  ultimately  failed 
because  it  was  unable  to  control  capital  enough  to  hold  its  large  stock  in  hand.  The 
business  being  done  largely  by  seasons,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  carry  a  very  large 
stock.  In  1893,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  market,  the  company  was 
unable  to  borrow  so  laigely  on  its  stock  of  goods  as  it  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 
In  consequence,  it  was  compelled  to  attempt  to  issue  new  preferred  stock  in  order  to 
raise  capital  to  carry  on  its  business.  This  created  distrust,  and  eventually  led  to  the 
undersdling  of  its  stock,  and  it  was  finally  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
The  failure  of  the  company  led  to  throwing  its  product  on  the  market,  and  the  prices 
of  cordage  fell  to  a  point  lower  than  had  been  known  for  many  years.  The  price  of 
hemp,  for  example,  went  to  below  4  cents  per  pound,  although  it  had  been  as  high 
as  15  or  16  cents  within  a  comparatively  short  time  before.    The  finished  product, 
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of  coarse,  fell  correspondingly.  The  stock  of  binders'  twine  tbus  thrown  on  the 
market — "bankers'  twine,"  as  it  was  called — made  the  business  very  unsatisfactory 
for  a  considerable  time.'  While  the  company  was  successful  it  had  so  large  control 
of  the  market  that  the  Plymouth  and  Fitler  companies  were  in  the  habit  of  letting  it 
hn  the  price,  they  following  closely. 

The  price  of  news  print  paper,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Norris,'  before 
the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  had  been  very  low,  averaging 
1}  cents  per  pound.  This  had  so  cheapened  the  cost  of  producing  newspapers  that 
the  daily  and  Sunday  editions  had  been  very  much  enlarged.  The  retail  price  of 
newspapers  had  fallen  to  1  cent,  and  there  had  been  an  enormous  increase  of  circu- 
lation. The  organization  of  the  company,  with  the  effort  to  pay  dividends  on  its 
large  capitalization  and  with  the  high  salaries  paid  to  its  officers,  had,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Norris,  resulted  in  an  increase  of  |3  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  production,  although 
the  labor  cost  had  been  reduced.  He  thought  that  the  cost  of  selling  had  been 
largely  increased  through  the  sales  department,  since  the  sales  were  made  no  longer 
by  managers  specifically  interested  in  the  company,  but  by  a  salaried  sales  agent.' 
Mr.  Chisholm,  on  the  other  hand,  the  president  of  the  company,  although  acknowl- 
edging that  the  prices  of  news  print  paper  have  been  increased,  explained  the  matter 
in  a  different  way.  He  declared,  first,  that  the  prices  which  prevailed  before  were  so 
low  that  there  was  no  adequate  return  on  the  capital.  Moreover,  the  very  great 
increase  in  demand  after  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war  had  justified  an  increase 
in  price.  The  improved  quality  of  the  paper  and  the  increase  in  wages  accounted  also 
in  part  for  the  increased  price.  ^  The  result  of  the  increased  price  of  paper  had  been, 
according  to  Mr.  Norris,  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  some  newspapers,  an  increase  at 
times  in  the  advertising  rate,  and  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  newspapers  them- 
selves, with  a  consequent  falling  off  in  circulation  to  the  detriment  of  the  public.^ 

Mr.  Hillyer,  lawyer  of  Atlanta,  states  that  the  combination  of  cast  iron  pipe  manu- 
facturers caused  the  city  of  Atlanta  to  pay  $6  or  $7  per  ton  more  for  pipe  than  should 
have  been  paid.'  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  industrial  combinations  in  general  are 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  prices.  Although  their  savings  might  permit 
them,  through  concentration  of  management,  to  lower  prices,  it  is  comparatively 
seldom  that  that  has  been  the  result.  Wherever  there  has  been  low^ering  in  price  of 
products  by  combinations,  in  his  judgment  this  lowering  is  due  rather  to  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  production  which  have  reduced  the  cost,  and  which  w^ould 
have  been  made  regardless  of  the  combination. 

Mr.  Mayer,  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  glass  dealers,  declares  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company  has  advanced  the  price  of  plate  glass  within  3  years  at  least  150  per 
cent  The  size  12  by  60  inches  2  or  3  years  ago  sold  at  75  cents  a  light;  at  the  time 
of  his  testimony,  at  $1.88.  The  size  24  by  60  inches  sold  at  $2.40;  after  the  combina- 
tion at  $6.  The  size  24  by  84  inches  formerly  at  $4.55;  later  at  $11.38.  In  his  judg- 
ment this  increase  in  price  has  been  due  almost  solely  to  the  combination,  aided  by 
the  protective  tariff,  which  has  prevented  free  importation  of  plate  glass. 

Some  glass,  however,  is  still  imported  in  spite  of  this  increase  in  price,  and  he 
offers  no  explanation  of  that  fact,  although  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  European 
prices  must  also  have  risen  greatly.^  Mr.  Pitcaim,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company,  admits  that  in  1897  prices  were  much  lower  than  in  1901,  but 
declares  that  was  an  exceptional  period,  when  business  was  in  its  most  demoralized 
condition.     While  not  denying  the  specific  statements  of  Mr.  Mayer,  he  declares  that 
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the  siies  fiven  are  exceptionaL  He  adds:  **  The  actual  cash  retnms  received  by  this 
company  show  that  the  average  advance  of  gUm  from  that  period  has  been  only 
from  50  to  dO  per  cent,  and  not  150  per  cent,  as  alleged.  This  is  computing  upon 
the  entire  sales  of  all  mxee  of  plate  glass.  Some  of  the  preferential  bnyers  are  now 
baying  certain  sices  of  plate  glass  at  prices  lower  than  before  the  industrial  revival 
of  1898."  He  adds  that  "in  addition  to  this  fact,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  price  of  materials."  He  thinks  that  the  average  increase  in  raw  materials  is 
about  85  per  cent.  Wages  have  also  advanced.'  While  he  grants  that  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  price  of  some  sizes,  he  declares  that  about  two-thirds  of 
the  product  of  his  company  is  sold  in  sizes  under  10  square  feet  without  profit,  and 
that  part  of  it  is  sold  at  a  loss.  It  has  been  possible  to  make  this  low  competitive 
price  in  certain  special  sizes,  because  by  making  those  sizes  they  would  not  increase 
their  general  expenses  of  the  cost  of  distribution  or  of  material;  and  if  they  could 
get  the  bare  cost  of  materials  and  labor  entering  into  their  product,  they  could 
afford  to  take  that  price  in  order  to  keep  the  works  running  and  the  men  employed. 
Cftoadered  by  itself,  on  the  same  basis  as  their  whole  business,  this  would  be  done 
'"at  a  loss  of  10  or  15  cents  per  foot.'  The  general  result  of  the  testimony  on  plate 
s  glass  would  seem  to  be  this,  that  the  combination  has  been  able  to  control  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  prices,  but  that  there  is  much  excuse  for  an  increase  in  the 
prices  of  some  sizes,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  business. 

The  real  cause  of  the  complaint  was  not  that  companies  had  combined,  but  that 
the  consolidation  had  taken  the  jobbing  trade  under  its  own  control,  hence  the 
retailers  of  small  sizes  no  longer  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  larger  sizes  and  make 
a  profit  therefrom. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Bum,  its  president,  there  had  been  various  agreements  among 
manufactarers  under  which  prices  were  fixed  and  maintained  at  a  high  point 
There  was,  however,  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  penalties,  and  the  agreements 
were  frequently  broken.  After  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  was  organized 
there  was  an  increase  in  price—enough  to  make  the  business  remunerative,  although 
it  was  not  exorbitant.  The  prices  were  definite  and  uniform.  It  had  been  expected, 
however,  that  most  of  the  profits  of  the  combination  would  be  made  rather  by 
economies  than  by  increase  in  price.  It  attempted  to  do  without  the  services  of 
some  of  the  middlemen.  The  result  of  this  effort,  however,  was  that  the  jobbers 
onited  to  encourage  its  competitors,  encouraged  new  factories  to  Ptart,  and  also 
profited  by  the  prejudice  of  ^e  public  against  trusts.'  The  larger  company  also 
could  not  undertake  individual  competition,  and  had  to  give  to  all  buyers  the 
boiefit  of  the  lowest  figures.*  These  focts  in  Mr.  Bum^s  judgment  seemed  to 
show  that  in  the  wail-paper  business,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  possible  for  a  combina- 
tion to  maintain  high  prices  for  any  length  of  time.  The  prejudice  of  the  public, 
together  with  the  ease  with  which  competition  could  be  established,  soon  brought 
prices  back  to  a  competitive  rate. 

The  testimony  of  substantially  all  of  the  combination  men  is  to  the  same  effect — 
that  unless  a  combination  has  either  some  natural  monopoly  of  the  raw  material,  or 
is  protected  by  a  patent,  or  possibly  has  succeeded  in  developing  some  very  popular 
style  or  trade-marks  or  brands,  any  attempt  to  put  prices  at  above  competitive  rates 
will  result  eventually  in  failure,  although  it  may  be  temporarily  successful.^  On  the 
other  hand,  by  securing  control  of  trade-marks,  or  by  creating  a  demand  for  certain 
brands  through  skillful  advertising,  very  material  advances  in  prices  may  often  be 
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made.     For  example,  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  has  been  able  to  keep  ap 
the  price  of  its  products  owing  largely  to  the  fiactthat  the  people  demand  its  brands.^ 

In  similar  ways,  by  extensive  advertising,  the  alum  baking  powder  companies 
have  succeeded  in  extending  very  largely  the  sales  of  their  goods,  although  at  much 
lower  prices.'    Others  effect  sales  at  good  prices  in  other  ways. 

The  sales  of  the  various  baking  powders  have  also  been  extended  or  restricted 
by  other  means.  Apparently  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  has  attempted 
to  extend  its  sales  and  lessen  the  sales  of  its  rivals  by  advertisements  in  which  it 
charges  that  alum  baking  powders  are  injurious  to  health,  whereas  the  manufai^turers 
of  alum  powders  defend  their  powders  as  being  wholesome,  and  in  their  advertise- 
ments charge  that  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  are  unhealthful.  They  also 
encourage  sales  through  offering  prizes  with  their  products.'  Their  sales  are  also  at 
times  restricted  by  adverse  legislation,  which  is  predicated  on  the  ground  of  protec- 
tion to  the  health  of  the  community,  but  which  they  think  is  instigated  by  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  special  controversy 
in  question,  the  prices  on  both  sides  are  to  a  very  great  extent  fixed  by  the  partial 
monopoly  that  comes  through  the  exclusive  use  of  trade-nmrks  and  through  the 
skillful  advertising  employed  to  uphold  their  value. 

Somewhat  similar  results,  although  brought  about  with  apparently  no  feeling  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  rivals,  have  been  secured  by  the  American  Caramel  Company, 
the  American  Chicle  Company,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature.*  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, however,  Mr.  Flint  makes  the  statement  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  concern 
can  destroy  competition  is  by  creating  and  maintaining  facilities  for  a  lower  cost  of 
production,  and  by  making  a  lower  price  to  the  consumer  than  others  can  make. 
Industrial  combinations,  he  says,  **  unless  they  are  favored  by  Government  fran- 
chises or  by  Government  patents,  are  subject  to  the  law  that  the  lowest  price  makes 
the  market.''^  In  his  judgment,  the  ultimate  result  of  industrial  combinations  will 
be  a  reduction  in  prices,  although  that  result  has  not  as  yet  in  all  cases  been  brought 
about* 

Mr.  Grimwood,  in  speaking  of  cordage,  is  of  the  opinion  that,  considering  the 
experience  of  the  cordage  manu&cturers,  the  tendency  would  now  be  for  the  man- 
agers of  combinations  to  make  the  beet  goods  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  to  put  them 
on  the  market  at  only  a  fair  profit,  so  as  to  keep  prices  down.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Klinck,  a  meat  packer  of  Bufifalo,  and  a  large  dealer  in 
meats  and  salt,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  salt  combination  has  increased  prices  far 
beyond  a  reasonable  extent.  It  is  his  opinion  also  that  various  other  products  which 
he  needs  to  buy  in  his  business  as  a  packer  have  had  their  prices  materially  raised 
by  combinations.     He  submits  detailed  statistics  to  prove  his  contention." 

In  the  case  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that 
so  far,  at  any  rate,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  combinations  to  maintain  prices 
materially  above  what  the  market  conditions  would  justify.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
in  many  cases,  even  earlier,  there  have  been  temporary  combinations,  pools,  in  cer- 
tain lines  of  industry  which  have  kept  prices  up,  but  these  have  ordinarily  been 
short-lived.     If  prices  are  advancing,  the  pools  stand;  if  prices  fall,  they  go  to  pieces.' 

The  very  great  increase  or  decrease  in  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel  seem  to  be  due 
rather  to  other  causes.  Mr.  Butler  says,  for  example,  that  the  extreme  fluctuations 
to  which  the  iron  and  steel  market  have  been  subject  seem  to  be  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  middlemen,  whenever  there  comes  an  increased  demand,  fear  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  scarcity,  and  so  call  for  more  than  they  really  need,  in  this  way 
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making  a  demand  that  is  abnormal.  In  order  to  meet  this  apparent  demand  and 
check  %  the  output  is  increased  and  prices  are  raised  beyond  what  would  otherwise 
be  justified.  When  at  len^h  it  is  found  that  there  has  been  an  oversupply  made 
ready  for  the  market,  prices  begin  to  fall,  and  these  same  middlemen,  fearing  that 
they  will  be  caught  with  too  large  stocks  on  hand,  cut  prices  until  they  fall  below  what 
the  market  conditions  would  really  justify.  In  his  opinion,  apparently,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  many  of  the  men  associated  with  the  combinations,  the  effect  of  a  great  com- 
bination would  be  rather  to  prevent  these  abnormal  fluctuations  than  either  to 
increase  or  to  decrease  materially  the  general  average  prices.  *  The  power  of  the  com- 
binations, in  the  minds  of  most  of  these  men,  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  condition  of  the  market.  When  there  is  a  depression  in  prices,  a  combination 
controlling,  as  does  the  United  States  Steel  Goporation,  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
output  would  not  be  able  to  fix  prices  to  any  considerable  extent.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  demand  was  so  great  that  all  establishments  were  running  full,  it  could 
aid  in  steadying  prices  or  in  fixing  a  rate  beyond  which  none  could  go.'  None 
of  the  steel  noanufacturers  seems  to  think  that  there  is  any  great  danger  of  monopo- 
listic control  of  prices  from  the  existence  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

BPBCIAL  PRICES  IN  LOCAL  MARKETS. 

The  chaige  has  been  very  frequently  made  that  the  great  combinations  are  able  at 
times  to  follow  their  smaller  competitors  Lixto  local  markets,  to  make  prices  very  low 
there  in  order  to  ruin  their  rivals,  then  to  recoup  themselves  by  higher  prices  in  the 
general  market  Such  a  course  of  procedure  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an  unfair 
method  of  competition. 

So  far  as  evidence  has  been  taken  before  the  commission  it  does  not  seem  that 
this  practice  has  been  followed  by  the  steel  manufacturers. 

Regarding  the  Standard  Oil  Company  the  charge  was  substantiated  more  or  less 
completely,  and  was  even  acknowledged  by  some  of  the  Standard  Oil  officials  them- 
selves to  have  been  their  practice  in  individual  cases.' 

Ulr.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  says  that  naturally  his  com- 
pany sells  low  where  there  is  competition,  and  recoups  itself  off  the  general  market- 
He  considers  this  procedure  peHectly  proper,  and,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the 
public.  The  company  does  not  have  a  complete  monopoly  anywhere.  There  is  not 
a  town  in  the  country  which  its  competitors  can  not  reach  if  they  wish  to.  It  is 
not  possible  to  put  up  the  prices  in  Kansas  to  an  extraordinary  point  to  make  up  for 
loss  in  killing  competition  in  New  York.  On  the  whole  this  procedure,  in  his  judg- 
ment, will  tend  toward  an  evening  of  prices,  and  toward  lower  general  rates  from 
which  the  public  will  not  suffer.  ^  It  is  probable  that  this  defense  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  similar  practices  would  be  made  by  managers  of  other  combinations,  but 
such  testimony  has  been  seldom  given. 

The  two  other  prominent  cases  in  which  such  charges  have  been  made  before  the 
conmiisBion,  although  with  different  elements  also  entering,  are  those  of  the  General 
y^Aristo  Company  and  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company;  such  charges  were  made 
by  rivals  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  whose  material  is  sold  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  as  a  general  sales  agent.  Mr.  Dailey  and  Mr.  Carbutt,  rival  manu- 
bcturers,  said  that  the  General  Aristo  Company  regularly  sold  its  papers  at  a  dis- 
count of  15  per  cent  from  list  price;  •  then  at  intervals  it  paid  an  additional  rebate 
of  12  per  cent  to  those  who  had  not  handled  paper  of  any  other  make.    They 

dedared  that  later  the  company  went  still  further  and  determined  to  refuse  Entirely 
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its  goods,  including  the  goode  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  to  all  dealers  who 
handled  independent  paper.  In  this  way,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  goods  under  the 
control  of  the  Aristo  Company  or  of  the  Fiaatman  Kodak  Company  were  in  general 
demand,  dealers  found  themselves  compelled  to  refuse  independent  papers  and  to 
limit  themselves  to  those  manufactured  hy  the  General  Aristo  Company.  They  con- 
sidered this  method  of  dealing  unfair  and  injurious  to  public  interests,  if  not  even 
illegal.' 

In  behalf  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  Mr.  Abbott,  the  yioe-president,  and  Mr. 
Hubbell,  counsel,  stated  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  as  general  agent  for  the 
General  Aristo  Company,  offers  the  goods  of  the  two  companies  to  all  dealers  at  a 
trade  discount  of  15  per  cent,  and  gives  an  additional  discount  of  12  per  cent  to  deal- 
ers who  handle  their  goods  exclusively.  Mr.  Abbott  thinks  it  doubtful  if  the  kodak 
company  would  sell  anything  to  a  dealer  unless  he  confines  himself  to  its  line. 
The  dealer  has  the  option  of  handling  either  its  goods  or  other  lines  of  goods.  If 
any  compulsion  is  put  upon  the  dealer,  that  comes  from  the  consumer.  Generally 
speaking,  he  says,  exclusive  agencies  are  not  given,  though  at  times  they  are.  Inas- 
much as  the  company  has  been  at  great  expense  to  build  up  its  trade  by  sending 
special  agents  about  to  educate  photographers  in  the  particular  use  of  the  company's 
goods,  he  thinks  it  is  justified  in  asking  this  exclusive  use.  He  sees  no  reason  why 
they  should  educate  photographers  for  the  benefit  6f  their  competitors.'  Mr.  Hub- 
bell,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  go  quite  so  far.  He  says  that  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  tuid  the  General  Aristo  Company  do  offer  special  discounts  to  those  who 
handle  only  their  goods.  Such  contracts,  he  thinks,  are  not  contracts  in  restraint  of 
trade  as  defined  in  the  statutes,  but  are  entirely  justifiable.' 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  on  both  sides  that  the  prices  asked  by  these 
companies  are  higher  than  those  asked  by  independent  companies,  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  combinations  claim  naturally  that  this  is  due  to  the  excel- 
lence of  their  goods.  The  chai^  that  their  prices  have  been  materially  increased 
within  a  year  or  two^  is  denied  by  Mr.  Abbott,  who  claims  that  there  has  been  no 
raising  of  prices  of  the  papers  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  in  any  instance,  whereas 
in  some  cases  there  has  been  a  decided  reduction.^ 

It  was  charged  by  some  of  the  competitors  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
that  in  the  New  England  States  that  company  gave  special  discounts  to  dealers  who 
handled  only  its  brands,  making  the  price  without  this  special  discount  so  high  that 
dealers  could  not  afford  to  do  the  business  without  it.  Inasmuch  as  the  brands  con- 
trolled by  that  company  were  those  popular  in  that  territory,  constituting,  in  fact, 
probably  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  purchases,  it  was  felt  that  this  method  of  conduct- 
ing business  resulted  substantially  in  a  monopoly  and  in  an  un^r  treatment  of 
their  rivals.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Duke,  president  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  of 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  says  that  neither  of  these  companies  offers  special 
terms  to  dealers  on  condition  that  they  handle  its  goods  exclusively,  nor  has  this 
been  done  lately  by  agents  in  either  of  the  companies.  At  one  time  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  did  give  dealers  a  lai^r  commission  for  handling  its  goods  exclu- 
sively, but  that  policy  was  abandoned  some  years  ago.  The  companies  do  not  rely 
on  the  jobbers  to  make  markets  for  their  goods.  They  rely  on  the  demand  of  the 
consumers.  The  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  he  says,  has  endeavored  to  per- 
suade dealers  in  New  England  to  sell  tobacco  on  a  basis  of  2  cents  per  pound  profit, 
but  it  adopted  this  plan  at  the  solicitation  of  the  jobbers.^ 

Mr.  l^ee,  treasurer  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  confirms  Mr.  Duke's  state- 
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meat  so  far  as  his  knowledge  goes,  bat  he  has  been  with  the  company  so  short  a 
time  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  methods  of  doing 
boanesB.  He  states,  however,  that  he  is  himself  the  president  of  a  large  jobbing 
house  and  that  this  house  handles  perhaps  as  many  independent  goods  as  it  does 
those  of  the  American  and  Continental  tobacco  companies,  and  that  he  has  never 
been  asked  to  make  any  exclusive  contracts.  He  says  that  at  one  time  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  did  give  a  rebate  to  jobbers,  provided  that  certain  fixed  prices 
were  maintained.  This  plan  (the  factor  system)  most  jobbers  favor,  and  he  himself 
thinks  that  that  is  practically  the  only  way  in  which  a  profit  can  be  maintained  on 
staple  goods,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee.^ 

The  rival  companies,  through  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Landstreet,  produced  several 
affidavits  to  show  that  the  practice  of  special  discounts  for  exclusive  sales  is  still 
maintained  in  New  England.  Still  further,  they  claim  that  there  is  local  price  cutting, 
to  their  detriment.  For  example,  Mr.  Landstreet  states  that  the  price  of  one  brand  of 
cigarettesmadeby  the  American  Tobacco  Company  has  been  reduced  to$1.60athousand 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  while  the  same  brand  in  New  York  is  sold  at  much 
higher  prices — ^from  $1.65  to  $2.50.  This  price  of  |1.50  per  thousand,  with  a  2  per  cent 
disooont  off  for  cash,  is  3  cents  less  than  the  Grovemment  tax.  He  thinks  that  the  cut 
has  been  made  to  drive  out  the  Wells- Whitehead  Company,  which  manufactures  the 
Carolina  Bright  cigarette.  Mr.  Duke  says  that  in  the  to'bacco  trade  it  is  often  desir- 
able 1o  reduce  prices  very  low  for  the  time  being,  in  order  to  introduce  a  brand. 
This  is  perhaps  cheaper  at  times  than  to  spend  money  for  advertisements  in  news- 
papers and  for  bill  posters.  It  is  true  that  the  American  Beauty  cigarettes  are  sell- 
ing in  North  Carolina  for  |1.50  per  thousand,  with  2  per  cent  off  for  cash.  This  is 
done  in  order  to  establish  the  brand.  The  same  principle  was  followed  in  the  intro- 
dncdon  of  the  Battle  Axe  plug,  which  at  one  time  sold  for  13  cents  a  pound  under  a 
6-cent  tax.*  These  prices,  however,  are  not  a  matter  of  competition  with  anybody  else. 
They  are  to  introduce  a  brand;  then  the  public  demands  certain  brands,  and  the 
manu&ctnrer  whose  brand  is  liked  by  the  consumer  need  not  fear  competition, 
whereas  one  whose  brand  is  not  liked  can  not  sell  his  goods  at  any  price. 

EXPORT  PRICES. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  prices  of  goods  for  export  are  considerably 
lower  than  those  for  the  home  markets.  This  is  charged  against  the  combinations 
as  a  business  practice  that  is  not  justifiable,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  claimed  that 
the  protective  tariff  aids  the  trust  in  this  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  not  merely 
the  managers  of  the  combinations,  but  other  business  men,  claim  that  the  practice  is 
justifiable  on  sound  business  reasons  in  the  interests  of  the  laborers  and  consumers 
as  well  as  of  the  manufacturers,  and  that  it  is  one  that  is  practically  universal  in  all 
countries.' 

Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  says  that  during  the 
la«t  year  that  corporation  exported  certain  grades  of  steel  at  about  $23  per  ton,  when 
the  price  for  the  same  goods  to  home  consumers  was  from  $26  to  $28  per  ton.  The 
reason  for  the  lower  prices  was  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  the  plants  running  at 
{nil  capacity.  The  home  demand  was  not  enough  to  do  this.  It  was  not  possible  to 
di^)O0e  of  the  surplus  at  the  home  price.  In  consequence  a  price  was  made  that 
would  sell  the  goods.  He  says  that  this  custom  has  been  general  among  steel  manu- 
fictnrers  in  circumstances  of  that  kind.  Moreover,  if  the  plants  were  not  kept 
ninning  to  their  full  capacity  the  cost  of  production  would  be  so  much  increased 
that  the  price  to  the  home  consumer  would  on  the  whole  be  higher  than  if  these 
export  goods  were  sold  at  the  lower  rate.*    Aside  from  that  fact  the  laborers  would 
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not  be  kept  employed,  and  it  might  even  be  neoesaary  to  cut  the  wages  of  those  who 
were  working.  He  considers  the  working  people  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  all  meas- 
ures taken  to  increase  export  business.  The  sellers  of  supplies  will  generally  make 
specially  favorable  prices  for  goods  to  be  used  in  the  export  trade;  the  railroads  will 
carry  export  goods  cheaper;  but  the  working  people  get  the  same  on  export  products 
as  on  those  for  the  domestic  miurket. 

Mr.  Butler,  an  iron  merchant  in  Chicago,  says  that  this  principle  of  selling  goods 
for  export  lower  than  to  home  consumers  applies  not  merely  to  foreign  sales,  but  is 
practically  a  universal  custom  even  within  the  home  market  A  manufacturer  in 
Chicago,  for  example,  will  make,  relatively  speaking,  lower  prices  to  the  purchaser  in 
Omaha  than  to  one  in  Peoria,  to  one  in  Denver  than  to  one  in  Omaha,  and  to  one  in 
San  Francisco  than  to  one  in  Denver.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  merely  that  given 
by  Mr.  Schwab,  but,  still  further,  the  fact  that  every  dealer  is  anxious  to  extend  his 
sales,  and  will  make  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary  to  get  the  market  so  long  as 
he  is  not  working  at  an  absolute  loss.  The  farther  he  goes  the  greater  his  expenses 
are  and  the  greater  pressure  there  is  on  him;  consequently  the  lower  his  prices.^ 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  says  that 
ordinarily  his  company  has  been  getting  about  the  same  price  on  its  export  shipments 
as  on  domestic  sales.  He  believes,  however,  that  it  is  justifiable  to  sell  abroad  at 
lower  prices  rather  than  to  shut  down  any  American  mills.' 

Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  of  the  Jones  and  Laughlins  Steel  Company,  agrees  with 
the  statements  of  other  manufacturers  regarding  the  general  practice  of  exporting  at 
lower  rates  than  are  secured  for  domestic  sales.  During  the  last  year  or  two,  although 
they  have  not  exported  much,  they  have  sold  at  a  dollar  or  two  a  ton  below  the 
domestic  price,  most  of  the  difference  being  made  up  by  the  greater  cost  of  delivering 
to  the  foreign  market.' 

On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  advantageous  situation  as  regards  raw  material 
and  facilities  for  manufacturing,  the  International  Paper  Company  has  been  able  to 
export  its  goods  at  a  higher  price  than  was  secured  for  the  home  pipduct.  The 
International  Paper  Company  is  establishing  agencies  for  the  sale  of  its  product  in 
England,  Australia,  Japan,  and  South  Amerftsi.  Last  year  it  supplied  one-third  of 
the  news  print  paper  consumed  in  Australia.^  Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  last  year  the 
export  profits  on  the  prices  received  were  the  highest  in  the  business.^ 

The  American  Tobacco*  Company  has  established  factories  in  Australia,  shipping 
all  the  leaf  tobacco  from  this  country.  It  has  also  factories  in  Canada.  In  Japan 
it  consolidated  with  a  Japanese  concern,  and  has  a  controlling  share  of  the  stock. 
It  sells  its  goods  in  China  and  India,  although  no  factories  are  established  there.* 
Mr.  Duke  states  that  for  the  same  quality  of  goods  the  tobacco  companies  get  a 
higher  price  abroad  than  at  home,  considering  the  tax  that  is  paid  here.  On  a  cer- 
tain limited  supply  of  cigarettes  which  are  made  cheap  the  export  price  has  been 
made  lower  than  the  domestic,  in  order  to  get  into  the  foreign  marked 

The  Otia  Elevator  Company  sells  ordinarily  abroad  cheaper  than  in  the  United 
States,  but  this  is  because  the  foreign  demand  is  for  a  lower  grade  of  goods.^  Usage 
varies  in  other  companies.* 

EXPORT  PBICES  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

Some  of  the  witnesses,  notably  Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Reform  Club,  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  combinations 
secured  much  higher  prices  on  their  domestic  products  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible had.  it  not  been  for  the  exclusion  of  foreign  competition  by  the  tariff.  In  many 
lines  of  industry  in  which  there  are  lai*ge  combinations,  whose  products  are  protected 
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by  the  tariff,  he  made  an  eetimate  of  the  cost  to  the  home  coziFumer  of  this  protec- 
tion. As  a  basis  of  this  estimate  he  took  the  difference  between  the  domestic  price 
and  the  export  price  of  the  same  goods  whenever  this  export  price  had  been  main- 
tained for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  His  assumption  was  that  the  export  price 
was  high  enough  to  afford  some  profit,  at  least,  to  the  combination,  and  he  thought 
that  the  difference  between  this  and  the  domestic  price  might  fairly  be  considered 
an  added  profit  given  to  the  combination  by  the  tariff  which  excluded  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

As  such  tariff  trusts  that  had  secured  very  large  and  unjustified  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  consumer  through  the  effect  of  the  tariff  he  named  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  American  Window  Glass  Company,  the  Borax 
Trust,' the  steel  companies,  and  others.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  very 
many  of  these  industries  are  closely  allied  in  nature  as  well  as  in  management,  so 
that  their  plants  can  be  comparatively  easily  turned  from  the  production  of  one 
kind  of  goods  to  some  other;  and  likewise  to  the  fact  that  the  same  group  of  men 
now  practically  control  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  supply  of  petroleum  oil,  of 
iron  ore,  of  iron  and  steel,  of  coal,  of  copper,  of  salt,  and  of  ''hundreds  of  products 
and  by-products  made  from  these  articles,  as  well  as  many  local  mimicipal  monopo- 
lies in  gas,  electricity,  street  railways,  etc."  .These  same  men  also  control,  through 
"community  of  interest,"  several  of  our  principal  trunk  lines  of  railroads,  of  our 
lake  freight  steamers,  and  some  of  our  ocean  transport  lines. ^ 

This  state  of  affairs  Mr.  Holt  believed  to  be  detrimental  to  the  American  consumer 
in  two  ways:  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  intimated,  he  believed  that  the  consumer 
pays  much  higher  than  he  need  otherwise  do  for  the  products  manufactured  by  the 
combinations.  In  the  second  place,  these  high  domestic  prices  of  products  which 
serve  as  raw  materials  in  many  other  industries  prevent  the  starting  of  new  indus- 
tries here  which  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  both  to  the  American  consumer 
and  the  American  capitalist  Were  it  not,  for  example,  for  our  very  high  prices  of 
domestic  tin,  he  thinks  that  our  export  business  in  canned  fruits  would  be  very 
greatly  extended.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  very  low  price  of  sugar  in 
England  led  to  the  remarkable  development  of  their  industry  in  preserved  fruits, 
jdlles,  marmalades,  etc.  Mr.  Holt  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  enumerate 
in  detail  many  specific  industries  that  might  have  been  created,  but  the  genera 
principle  was  stated  clearly. 

In  this  contention  he  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson.  Mr.  Atkinson 
did  not  believe  that  the  tariff  was  the  "mother  of  trusts,"  but  thought  that  the  tariff 
had  checked  in  many  cases  the  development  of  very  many  of  the  smaller  industries 
in  encouraging  the  development  of  some  of  the  larger  ones.  He  believed  that  the 
boiefit  of  protection  had  been  given  very  largely  to  a  comparatively  small  minority 
of  the  American  people,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  tariff  was  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lai^ger  combinations.  In  the  specific  cases,  where  the  industry  would 
not  exist  even  under  the  combination  without  the  protective  tariff,  he  thought  it 
woold  be  better  for  that  industry  not  to  be  developed,  but  for  that  capital  and  indus- 
trial eneigy  to  be  turned  in  other  directions. 

He  believed  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  working  forces  of  the  country 
ooald  be  gathered  as  operatives  under  the  collective  systems  of  the  great  factory 
ttd  the  great  w^orkshop.  He  thought  that  not  5  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this 
country  could  be  protected  by  a  duty  on  foreign  imports;  and  that  it  would  have 
iKen  wiser,  instead  of  developing  the  cruder  forms  of  iron  manufacture  by  our  tariff, 
n  industry  which  has  since  been  organized  into  combinations,  to  admit  these  crude 
pRKluctB  free  of  duty  and  to  develop  the  higher  arts  of  manufacturing,  which 
nqnire  more  intelligence  and  skill. 
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He  thought  also  that  the  prices  of  certain  goods,  of  which  he  mentioned  particu- 
larly chemical  products,  were  much  higher  in  this  country  than  abroad  on  account 
of  the  combinations  and  of  the  protective  tariff.* 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Lamb  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  tariff  trusts,  on  accoimt  of  their 
freedom  from  foreign  competition,  raised  and  lowered  prices  in  a  very  arbitrary  way; 
for  example,  in  1900  the  price  of  lead  was  dropped  without  warning,  and  later  when 
the  objects  which  led  to  the  drop  had  been  obtained  the  price  was  as  arbitrarily 
raised.'  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Lapman,  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Leather  Com- 
pany, says  that  the  tariff  is  a  serious  handicap  on  their  business.  The  price  of 
domestic  hides  is  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  The  American  tanners  have 
to  meet  the  competition  of  Canadian  tanners  in  the  European  markets,  and  our  tariff 
on  hides  makes  this  very  difficult' 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Lamb  are  of  the  opinion  that  on  the  average 
our  high  wages  are  not  the  result  of  the  tariff,  but  rather  of  the  productive  power  of 
the  country,  and  that  a  lowering  of  our  tariff  would  not  result  in  a  gen^^  lowering 
of  real  wages.  If  in  certain  industries  money  wages  would  perhaps  be  lowered,  the 
lessened  price  of  products  consumed  by  the  laborer,  if  the  change  in  the  tariff  were 
made  general,  would  be  enough  to  more  than  offset  this  loss,  while  they  believ^  that 
the  stinmlus  given  to  other  lines  of  industry  by  the  admission  of  free  goods  would  so 
increase  the  demand  for  labor  along  other  lines  that  in  all  probability  there  w^ould 
be  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  real  wages.  Mr.  Lamb  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  free  spirit  and  liberty  of  this  country  make  labor  much  more  efficient  than 
in  Europe.* 

Mr.  Gunton,^  who  answered  especially  Mr.  Holt,  cites  tables  of  statistics  to  show 
that  during  the  last  year  while  great  combinations  were  forming  the  prices  of  iron 
and  steel  had  fallen,  and  cited  a  similar  course  in  the  prices  of  sugar  and  various 
metals.  He  later  said  that  prices  in  1900  were  abnormally  high,  on  account  of  a 
strong  demand  and  increased  wages.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Holt's  statements  regarding 
tin  plate,  he  cited  figures  to  show^  that  not  only  had  prices  of  tin  plate  in  the  United 
States  been  lower  on  the  whole  since  the  high  tariff  of  1890  was  imposed,  but  also  that 
the  difference  between  the  foreign  price  and  the  American  price  had  steadily  and 
rapidly  lessened  under  the  tariff.  He  thinks  that  the  high  price  of  tin  plate  in  1900 
is  mostly  accounted  for  by  the  high  prices  of  raw  materials  and  increased  w^ages.* 
Following  a  similar  line  of  argument  regarding  window  glass,  he  states  that  under 
the  tariff  and  the  trust  prices  on  the  whole  since  1880  decreased  24  per  cent,  while 
foreign  prices  increased  2}  per  cent.  Since  the  trust  was  formed  in  1899,  he  says, 
the  prices  here  have  increased  16  per  cent  and  abroad  22  per  cent.  He  also  denies 
any  abnormal  rise  in  the  price  of  wire  nails.  His  general  conclusion  ^  is  that  there 
has  been  no  tendency  toward  an  abnormal  rise  in  prices  since  the  large  corpora- 
tions. ^ 'The  large  corporations  seem  to  me  to  be  the  natural  growth  of  the  increased 
industry.  They  are  the  natural  movement  toward  the  maximum  economy  that  can 
be  secured."  Regarding  especially  the  effect  of  the  tariff,  he  thinks  that  it  '^has  no 
essential  relations  to  trusts  as  such,  and  instead  of  helping  to  give  them  a  monopoly 
it  is  the  one  thing  that  prevents  them  from  having  a  monopoly,  because  it  sustains 
their  smaller  competitors,  who  could  most  easily  be  driven  out  by  free  foreign  com- 
petition.'' 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Tayler,  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  says  that  trusts  have  only 
an  incidental  relation  to  the  tariff.  The  fact  that  there  are  trusts  in  a  protective- 
tariff  country  does  not  prove  that  trusts  are  the  outgrowth  of  protection.  In  the 
case  of  tin  plate  there  would  have  been  no  industry  at  all  without  the  tariff;  the 
pottery  business  has  been  established  by  the  tariff  and  there  is  no  trust  in  that  field. ^ 
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Mr.  Mayer,  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  in  calling  attention  to  the  very  high  prices  of 
plate  glass  in  this  country,  thought  that  these  pric^es  hafl  been  fixefl  by  the  Pittsburg 
Plate  Glass  Company  under  the  influence  of  the  tariff,  and  that  it  would  be  just  if 
the  tariff  on  those  special  articles  were  reduced,  so  that  the  combination  could  not 
exact  more  than  what  he  believed  to  be  the  fair  price.     Likewise  Mr.  Elliott,  on 
behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club,  protested  against  certain  features  of  the  tariff. 
The  dub  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  American  manufactures  gener- 
ally, bat  thooght  that  the  development  of  American  industry  in  many  lines  and  the 
consolidation  of  combinations  of  producers  had  rendered  existing  duties  in  certain 
industries  excessive,  and  in  other  cases  had  left  the  consumer  without  the  benefit  of 
competition  as  a  factor  regulating  prices.    The  memlfers  stated,  therefore,  their  belief 
that  the  development  of  American  commerce  in  foreign  markets  would  l)e  greatly  facili- 
tated and  might  be  obtained  by  reasonable  moderation  in  the  duties  upon  the  raw 
materials  which  are  shown  to  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  both  of  revenue  and 
of  protection.     They  wish,  therefore,  to  crystallize  Ihe  sentiment  of  the  country  in 
the  direction  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  more  equitable  lines.     They  have  par- 
ticularly in  mind  the  duty  on  plate  glass.  ^ 

Mr.  Pitcaim  showed  by  a  table  that  on  sizes  of  plate  glass  up  to  24  by  30  inches 
the  Wilson  bill  made  no  change;  that  the  Dingley  bill  made  an  increase  of  3  cents 
a  square  foot  on  sizes  up  to  16  by  24,  and  of  2  cents  on  sizes  from  16  by  24  to  24  by  30. 
He  says  that  glass  of  these  later-mentioned  sizes  are  now^  sold  at  less  than  cost  of 
production,  and  that  on  the  larger  sizes  the  Dingley  bill  had  maintained  the  Wilson 
bill  rates.'  He  also  states  that  European  manufactttrers  of  plate  glass  are  united  into 
an  international  syndicate,  but  that  the  American  industry  has  been  left  out  of  this 
international  combination,  because  thus  far  it  has  not  been  able  to  export  its  goods, 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  production  here.  The  European  manufacturers  treat  the 
United  States  as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus,  and  make  prices  for  export  to 
this  country  far  below  their  domestic  prices.  Therefore  he  thinks  the  tariff  should 
be  retained.  For  example,  he  states  that  the  European  price  for  polished  plate  glass 
cut  to  size  is  for  the  United  States  40  per  cent  and  6  per  cent  discount  from  a  certain 
price  list;  for  England,  10  per  cent  discount  only  from  the  same  price  list,  making 
the  price  in  England  58  per  cent  higher  than  that  in  the  United  States.  For  stock 
sizes  the  European  discount  for  the  United  States  is  30  per  cent  off  the  list;  for  Eng- 
land 5  per  cent,  making  the  English  prices  36  per  cent  higher  than  the  American. 
In  France  he  asserts  that  plate  glass  is  sold  at  least  100  per  cent  higher  than  the 
French  mann&cturers  export  it  to  this  country  for.  On  that  account  he  believes 
that  our  manufacturers  here  still  require  protection,  and  that  the  combination  is  not 
aecuiing  exorbitant  prices.' 

Most  of  the  other  manufacturers,  including  practically  all  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries,  in  the  tobacco  industry,  in  the  paper  industry,  in  cordage, 
and  in  others,  maintained  a  similar  position.  In  certain  instances,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Schwab,  it  is  thought  that  in  certain  lines  in  which  there  is  com- 
paratively little  labor  employed  the  tariff  is  no  longer  needed,  and  that  it  might  be 
removed  without  detriment,  but  these  same  witnesses  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
cases  of  manufactures  of  higher  grade,  in  which  there  is  much  labor  employed,  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  resulting  in  European  competition  would  necessitate  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages.  In  most  cases  the  manufacturers  were  of  the  opinion  that  so  little 
damage,  if  any,  was  done  by  the  tariff  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  the  risk  of 
distorblng  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  industry  by  a  discussion  of  any 
changes  in  the  tariff.* 
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FREIGHT. 

While  there  have  been  individual  intimations  that  there  were  perhaps  etill  at  the 
present  time  discriminations  made  in  f reij^ht  rates  between  different  shippers,  no 
new  specific  chai^ges  of  that  kind  have  been  made,  with  one  exception,  though  Mr.  H. 
D.  Lloyd  repeated  the  charges  made  concerning  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the 
preliminary  report.  *  Mr.  Klinck  asserts  that  laiige  packing  concerns  in  the  West  have 
advantages  in  transportation.  •  He  is  confident  that  some  5  or  6  years  ago  the  ship- 
ments in  private  cars  of  the  combinations  were  underbilled.  He  states  that  when 
he  sold  several  cars  of  meat  5  or  6  years  ago  to  one  of  them  *'he  put  33,000  pounds 
of  meat  into  the  car,  and  the  bills  were  made  out  in  my  office  for  22,000.''  Mr. 
Klinck 's  own  shipments  are  made  of  actual  weight.' 

Mr.  Holmes,  the  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  says:  "All  that  we 
ask  for  is  at  all  times  to  know  that  none  of  our  competitors  gets  a  lower  rate  of  freight 
than  we  are  getting.  We  should  be  satisfied  if  we  knew  that  every  one  of  our  com- 
petitors had  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  freight.  Whether  it  is  20  cents  or  50  cents,  we 
don't  care." '  He  can  make  no  specific  charge,  but  declares:  "There  is  a  feeling  of 
unrest  when  we  have  to  run  around  to  see  whether  we  can  get  any  special  advantages, 
and  sometimes  succeed."  Most  of  the  larger  shippers,  such  as  the  smelting  compa- 
nies and  the  steel  companies,  state  that  they  pay  the  .scheduled  rates  of  freight  and 
know  of  no  discriminations  being  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  attention  is  called  with  considerable  emphasis  to  the  very  great 
advantage  secured  by  the  combinations  in  many  cases  through  ability  to  ship  from 
the  nearer  plants,  and  to  the  very  important  influence  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
upon  the  business.  In  the  smelting  business,  Mr.  Chapman  estimates  that  the 
saving  in  transportation  charges  through  these  shorter  shipments  would  be  over 
$5,000,000  per  year.* 

Mr.  White  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  freight  rates  on  salt  have  advanced  about 
30  per  cent  during  the  last  2  years,  while  the  minimum  carload  has  been  increased  from 
30,000  pounds  to  40,000  pounds.^  He  also  says  that  the  high  freight  rates  put  the 
National  Salt  Company  at  great  disadvantage  in  its  competition  with  English  compet- 
itors, especially  as  the  United  States  is  used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  the  English 
surplus  product,  which  is  shipped  here  as  ballast.  Salt  comes  from  Liverpool  to 
Savannah  at  an  average  rate  of  75  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  From  the  nearest 
producing  point  in  the  United  States  the  freight  is  about  $3  a  ton,  including  cost  of 
handling.  Our  tariff  is  8  cents  per  pound.  It  is  possible  for  the  National  Salt  Com- 
pany to  compete,  but  its  prices  at  the  point  of  production  must  be  lower  than  the 
prices  received  at  the  point  of  production  by  the  English  producers.* 

LABOR. 

Speaking  generally,  the  witnesses  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  effect  of  the 
combinations  has  been  to  increase  wages,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  during  the  last  2  or  3 
years  under  the  combinations  the  wages  have  been  somewhat  higher  than  they  had 
been  before.  It  is  acknowledged  in  many  of  these  cases  that  this  increase  has  been 
due  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country  and  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
strong  demand  for  labor.  In  most  cases  in  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  as  w^ell 
as  in  several  other  of  the  most  important  industries,  the  wages  are  arranged  after 
consultation  with  the  labor  unions  or  with  committees  representing  the  employees, 
and  a  scale  is  agreed  upon,  in  many  cases  this  being  a  sliding  scale  dependent  upon 
the  price  of  the  product. 
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Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  referring  to  the 
experience  of  the  Carnegie  Company  in  the  strike  of  1892,  stated  his  opinion  to  he 
that  on  the  whole  the  labor  anions  were  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  laboring 
men,  inaamnch  as  they  tended  to  check  the  opportunity  for  individual  effort  and  to 
prevent  the  full  development  of  excellence  and  power  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
workmen  that  otherwise  might  be  secured.  He  said  that  in  the  Carnegie  works, 
although  some  of  the  highest  priced  workmen  under  the  union  scale  had  been 
receiving  very  high  wages  indeed,  some  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  were  received 
in  other  establishments,  owing  to  the  peculiarly  excellent  facilities  in  the  Carnegie 
works,  nevertheless  the  averse  wages  had  been  r^;ularly  increased  since  the  mills 
had  become  nonunion.  In  no  year  since  1892  liad  the  average  wages  been  as  low  as 
they  were  in  that  year,  although  since  that  time  the  mills  had  been  entirely  nonunion. 
So  far  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  concerned,  its  constituent  com- 
panies dealt  directly  with  the  workingmen,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
as  such,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Most  of  these  companies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  employed  union  men — in  part,  at  least — and 
dealt  with  the  unions.  He  had  nothing  to  say  regarding  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  8teel  Corporation  further  than  to  intimate  that  the  matter  would  be  left  to 
the  separate  companies  to  deal  with  as  their  officers  saw  fit.^ 

Mr.  Chapman  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  wages  were 
adjusted  on  a  sliding  scale  after  conference  with  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Associa- 
tion of  America.  There  was  a  minimum  below  which  wages  did  not  go,  whatever 
the  price  of  coal.  He  believed  that  the  leaders  of  the  labor  organizations  were  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  one  (X)ncem  rather  than  with  the  140  different  con- 
cerns which  had  united  into  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company.  He  had  understood  that 
the  labor  interests  were  well  satisfied  with  the  combination.' 

Since  the  oiganization  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  there 
have  been  one  or  two  strikes.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  company  there  was 
one  among  the  Colorado  smelters  which  lasted  for  several  months.  He  believes  that 
the  companies  suspended  operations  in  the  mines  in  that  vicinity  and  continued  their 
business  in  the  districts  where  there  was  no  strike,  transferring  the  work  as  far  as 
possible.  In  this  way  apparently,  for  the  time  being,  the  combination  secured  an 
advantage  through  the  union  of  various  interests.' 

Mr.  Holt  testifies  that  since  the  window-glass  combination  was  formed  the  work- 
ers have  had  an  agreement  with  the  manufacturers,  and  the  factories  have  been 
ekieed  on  an  average  of  5  or  6  months  each  year.  The  laborers  recognize  that  this 
is  the  only  way  of  sustaining  the  manufacturers'  profits  and  the  present  rate  of 
wages.  The  workmen  thus  share  in  the  tariff  profits  of  the  industry,  and  ally  them- 
selves witli  the  manufacturers  against  the  consuming  public.  Many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  workingmen  say  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  could  work  as  ordinary  work- 
men—that is,  at  somewhat  lower  wages,  but  continuously.^ 

Mr.  Flint  states  that  in  the  case  of  the  combinations  with  which  he  is  connected 
there  has  not  been  since  their  formation  any  substantial  change  in  the  rates  of 
wages  paid.  He  thinks  that  the  tendency  is,  on  the  whole,  to  sustain  wages. ^ 
He  feels  also,  as  do  most  of  the  members  of  combinations,  that  the  tendency 
is  to  make  work  more  permanent  under  the  combination  form  of  doing  business, 
inasmuch  as  the  combination  is  better  able  to  adjust  the  supply  of  goods  to  the 
demand,  and  thus  to  secure  regularity  in  their  productive  conditions.  On  the  whole, 
be  thinks  the  wage-earner  has  never  before  been  so  well  off  in  this  country  as  to-day 
voder  tibe  combinations.* 
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It  w  noteworthy  that  several  of  the  larger  eetablishments,  including  some  of  the 
combinations,  have  made  provisions  in  the  way  of  cottages,  libraries,  playgrounds, 
etc.,  for  their  workmen.  The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  a  very  large  establish- 
ment, although  not  a  combination,  has  done  so,  as  has  the  American  Thread  Com- 
pany and  others.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  cases  these  provisions  had  been  made 
before  the  combination  was  oi^ganized.' 

Some  of  the  witnesses  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  industrial  combinations  give  to 
the  labor  unions  a  decided  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  them  to  deal  with  the 
trade  as  a  whole  instead  of  with  separate  manufacturers.  For  example,  Mr.  Bum,  of 
the  wall-paper  combination,  states  that  after  that  combination  had  been  oiganized 
the  workmen,  who  under  the  separate  companies  had  been  employed  about  9  monUis 
out  of  the  year,  demanded  that  they  be  employed  11  mouths.  Inasmuch  as  they 
controlled  a  large  part  of  the  skilled  labor  in  that  industry,  the  concession  was  granted. 
The  second  year  it  was  granted  again.  The  third  year  12  months'  emplo3rment  was 
demanded  and  obtained,  and  in  the  fourth  year  the  company  was  compelled  to  yield 
its  12  months'  employment  even  with  increased  pay.  He  believes  that  industrial 
combination  is  an  aid  to  labor  in  enforcing  its  demands.  The  workmen  can  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  one  concern  instead  of  dividing  them  among  a  large  number. 
They  are  more  likely  to  strike  through  the  whole  trade  when  there  is  a  combination 
than  when  there  is  none,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  replace  the  amount  of  skilled  labor 
required  in  one  factory  than  in  most  of  the  factories  in  the  country  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  a  somewhat  similar  intimation  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Chapman  regarding 
the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  although  the  statement  is  not  made  direct' 

SOCIAL  EFFECTS. 

Little  has  been  said  by  the  later  witnesses  regarding  the  social  effect  of  the  indoa* 
trial  combinations  in  the  way  of  separating  the  community  into  different  industrial 
classes  and  of  preventing  ambitious  men  from  rising. 

Questions  have  been  frequently  asked  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  that  is  neoeesary 
to  start  competition  with  some  hope  of  success  in  an  industry  in  which  there  is  a 
laiige  combination.  This  question  has  brought  out  distinctly  the  fact  that  some 
industries  seem  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  secure  more  or  less  monopolistic  control 
through  combinations,  whereas  others  have  little  opportunity  in  this  direction.  Foi 
instance,  it  was  testified  by  Mr.  King,^  that  a  capital  of  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000 
would  be  needed  in  order  to  build  and  equip  for  efficient  competitive  work  a  steel 
plant.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Waterbury  is  of  the  opinion  that  $100,000  would 
build  and  equip  well  a  cordage  factory,  and  that  with  a  like  amount  for  working 
capital  the  factory  might  expect  to  do  a  successful  business,  although  it  would  not 
be  quite  so  economical  as  a  larger  one.' 

Mr.  Klinck  gave  a  specific  example  in  which  a  company  with  a  comparatively 
small  investment  of  capital  had  been  able  to  start  its  own  salt  well,  and  in  fact  prac- 
tically to  force  the  National  Salt  Company  to  sell  to  it  at  reasonable  rates  one  of  its 
special  plants,  in  order  that  the  meat  packers  might  thus  supply  themselves  with 
their  own  salt  at  low  cost  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  circumstances  in  that  speda 
case  were  somewhat  peculiar.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  in  very  many  lines  of  industry  the 
independent  manufacturer  is  able  to  hold  his  own  against  the  combination,  provided 
he  shows  an  equal  amount  of  intelligence  and  energy  in  looking  out  for  his  own 
interests.  In  several  cases  it  was  distinctly  stated  by  men  who  had  themselves 
been  leading  officers  in  combinations  that,  all  things  equal,  they  would  prefer  the 
position  of  the  independent  competitor  instead  of  that  of  the  manager  of  the  com- 
bination.   Notably  was  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  wall  paper  and  cordage  combi- 
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Mr.  Waterbory  thinks  that  in  the  iwda^T  IwMiifWft.  and  i* 
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A  second  way  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  of  lack  of  inteieat  ie^  c4  or«Grse,  iLai  -A 
comparative  bookkeeping,  by  which  the  different  eatabliafameiit?  in  tlje  o:<c^<aa;:>:<i 
are  regularly  compared  with  one  another  in  all  the  detaila  of  then-  workicc.  Thia 
syatem  of  frequent  detailed  reports  is  followed  in  practically  all  of  the  o  >n.b(sa:> >3«.^ 

Mr.  Holt  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  trusts  form  a  very  corrnpting  in^Qfacv  in  f•^l- 
itics,  laigely  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  protected  by  the  tariff,  and  in  ccmseqatAce 
have  found  it  advisable  to  send  agents  to  Congresa  to  dictate  tariff  leei$iati**n.*  He 
thinks  also  that  they  deceive  the  public  regarding  the  nature  of  the  bo^ine^  and 
of  the  business  of  the  country  through  juggling  with  prices  and  atati^ica.* 

Mr.  Hillyer,'  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  witnesses,  thinks  that  the  aggregation  of 
power  brought  about  through  combination  ia  a  dangerous  element  and  a  m^iace  to 
the  political  independence  of  the  people. 
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Mr.  Spalding  endorses  this  opinion.  He  believes  that  it  is  natural  for  men  to 
charge  all  that  they  can  get.  The  combinations  also,  in  his  opinion,  diminish  indi- 
vidual effort  and  deprive  the  individual  of  the  opportunity  of  rising.^  He  also  is  of 
the  opinion  that  their  overcapitalization  is  a  serious  evil.  Overcapitalization,  in  fact, 
is  mentioned  by  many  witnesses  as  one  of  the  prominent  evils,  as  has  been  noted  in 
the  section  on  capitalization. 

Mr.  White  is  of  the  opinion  that  large  corporations  lal)or  under  the  disadvantagge 
of  being  unable  to  cater  to  the  whims,  the  prejudices,  the  ignoranee,  or  the  tastes  of 
individual  customers.  A  combination  must  manufacture  certain  standard  goods 
whose  production  can  be  systematized,  whereas  the  individual  pnxlucer  may  meet 
any  whims  or  prejudices  of  his  customers,  so  long  as  they  will  pay  for  them. 

The  closing  of  factories  has  been  spoken  of  by  some  as  an  evil,  although  by 
others  it  is  mentioned  as  a  benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  a  means  of  saving  at  times 
in  the  cost  of  production.  In  most  of  the  combinations  it  has  been  found  advisable 
to  close  some  establishments  and  to  transfer  the  workmen  to  other  branches  of  the 
work.  At  times  a  special  locality  is  thus  made  to  suffer  severely.  A  similar  result 
is  found,  of  course,  in  the  discharge  of  traveling  men.  It  has  its  evil  side  as  well 
as  its  beneficial  effect  that  comes  from  the  lessened  cost  of  production.  In  many 
cases  it  has  been  found  that  where  these  men  have  been  discharged,  work  has  been 
found  for  them  in  other  departments  of  the  business,  although,  of  course,  there  are 
a  good  many  individual  exceptions.  Mr.  La  Taste  testifies  that,  speaking  generally, 
he  thinks  the  combinations  have  discharged  a  great  many  traveling  men,  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  sentiment  of  the  traveling  men  throughout  the  country  is  against 
the  combinations.  They  think  that  they  are  injurious,  not  merely  to  them  as  a  claas 
of  workingmen,  but  also  to  the  interests  of  the  public  generally.' 

REMEDIES. 

Of  the  later  witnesses  that  have  been  heani,  the  larger  number  are  of  the  opinion 
that  comparatively  few,  if  any,  legislative  remedies  are  needed.  The  witnesses  whose 
inclinations  are  strongly  toward  free  trade  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  on  goods  controlle<l  by  the  combination  would  be  the  bef«t,  or  at  any  rate  the 
most  nearly  practicable  remedy.  Mr.  Stockwell,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  says  that  in  every  case  of  a  large  combination  or  trust 
the  world's  market  should  be  opened  to  this  country.' 

Certain  other  witnesses,  not  themselves  apparently  free  traders,  neem  to  indorse 
this  opinion  to  a  certain  extent.  For  example,  Mr.  Flint*  is  of  the  opinion  that  one 
of  the  possible  evils  to  American  industry  would  \)c  a  tariff  war  on  the  i>art  of  the 
leading  European  countries.  He  would,  in  consequence,  recommend  that  certain 
changes  be  made  in  the  tariff,  and  that  '*  in  revising  duties  the  fact  of  these  large 
consolidations  being  in  a  position  to  gain  advantages  in  manufacture  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,"  in  order  to  check  the  danger  of  a  tariff  war  on  the  part 
of  European  countries.  He  is,  however,  opposed  to  any  legislation  that  would  dis- 
criminate against  trusts  in  general  without  discriminating,  and  is  opposed  to  any 
general  revision  of  the  tariff.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  object  to  having  the 
tariff  interfered  with. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Tayler  says  that  the  Babcock  bill,  which  proposes  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  trusts  by  removing  the  tariff  from  trust  products,  is  objectionable  because 
such  legislation  would  destroy  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  by  independent 
plants  the  goods  now  protected  under  the  tariff,  and  would  simply  put  strength 
into  the  large  combinations.  The  passage  of  the  Babcock  bill  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  more  than  to  that  of  any  other  con- 
cern or  person.     He  suggests  the  same  result  regarding  tin  plate.' 
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m 

bination  which  does  not  hfi«  i^jc-  tic'iu?  wll  ^^  -^k^^  ■'•'-:  *«*  -  ri:i>^:i^  a:^ 

finmrnfrtu  ■ilia in ii  ^irai'  ^Triji^T  atiiinrr  — ^t  t  ~  th     ii   n«sr»*  rT*i:**.i- 
Mr.  Schvah,  for  exampie.  iL:^ks  12m!R-  rvri':  a  r  *«f  ifu^tii  tr^  ^^sdb^  in^  "n**  ivaein 
of  corporations,  and  ttnt  tbopg^  ^£«e  iK#ut^.ii%z^  ae*  •onr.j^  1 
even  thoee  afaoold  be  so^wba:  rsL^ed.*    X*  Ti:^  1  r  'luiii^  ~r:ar  hi- 
interference  aeema  to  inrolv«  a  mnEaac  :c  snafc.  1:  J^<*«s.  r.vii.i«^:i*  a.  hul  v  'iLaL 
therefore  be  onvise.^ 

Mr.  Gnnlon  adrieee  that,  if  p«nK*ue.  iIk  tniir'nan  a»  t«»  itir  xmct^  a 
charter,  and  that  thej  be  fovtaMcK  v  ifiaty  tpnoh.  *  <«  '-□^  n   '^srmxL   «  raJru^ 
niin  competitore.* 

Two  or  three  of  the  witaeaBBS  co  "  ■  awii^  rm^ij  ?xr±i«r  xi»d  lu  rur  ii>*^  ini*»  t 
meet  with  less  general  acoeplaikc    Fm*  casaar^Mt.  Xr  La  Taak^  ^i  .:!.&'  -UiK  -iit^ 
tern  of  single  tax  on  land  Tahies  woc>i  ^  a  i«bi«cj  ' 

Mr.  Hillrer  thinks  that  the  13miwm  law  ^xx^\  \tt  nei— ^  *^  f-v«l  m*:  zmg- 1^,*. 
tariff  ehoald  be  remov«d:  there  thf^jd  V«- « ^.wrzitfsr:  'v-ikt^'l  -:  ^  3ir  aF  uiuiji'!::a^ 
combinations  are  cooeeraed:  and.  if  aeccaarr.  t^i*-  "^inv^jm^HX!:  <ci  ru*:  r^t^.r  1..*:.- 
mately  go  into  the  boanesp  ijf  mauuiaitcriag  irie  :e*  •r-a^'ii-  ti^^^  u^a-'^lt*-  -  -  ^  < »»  Triav- 
He  wooM be  readr  now  to  hare  the  Ciiiled  ?fWirf  •-•  't^*^r:.T.K^'.  *•  c::^'  •  "ji**  i^^^  aia*-. 
tele^sraphs,  and  long-distance  telephoaea. 

Mr.  Ckmpbell  thinks  that  tbe  tr*ff|wtat»<ig  w^ Me  <c  ••£«  at*-  «  m :  c  'lit?  ••-i.'tiii.iiptf 
Bhoald  be  onder  Government  controL  as  dc«s  Mr.  LnD>i«c*»«c. 

Mr.  Campbell  believes  that  corp«:«atk«0  A-ciJi  aj-*-  ••►  T^^r^-iV*!  -^in  Tutjsziug 
otmtncts  with  porehasefs  of  their  roods  tr*  the  eSrr^  \:j^  itj^  f  •  •>•  c  r^>^  ^  g.- 
panies  should  not  be  handled.  He  wv«alii  like,  if  i«n*i'*«^.  '■  ri^tjc^*^  «rji  :i  a  xkw 
national,  bat  is  certain  that  it  sfaooid  he  made  in  \Tjt  tiS^^n^i  y^itz*^.  * 

Mr.  Spalding  thinks  that  tmsts  are  a  national  --^-jiSFty:^.  zimr  rfiztt^z-t  r.-3<r  *•;-  a 
national  one.  He  believes  that  it  is  pnctical^*ttr  t«.»  tnatr.  nas^r  c^a.  ^^-.^wx-ri'  c  « :_>'^ 
▼ill  forbid  any  trast  to  pot  down  prices  so  as  t^i  ^iegtr^'j  c»  <:.i«Kn>  t  <-  -.  zrr.  iz>*=. 
op  to  a  point  of  extortion.  LegislatiiY  regolatirifi  ^4  fcyie^  *h  ^l  :><  r'  tzt: 
than  thaL^  He  thinks  that  tnvts  might  be  atv*ii«he«i  **j  O  Gzn^  ^-3  a  law  <r  ^ 
to  that  which  broke  op  the  lottery  hnnneas.  They  n-iif-t  I*-  U^.r  i.>-r,  :••  -a*-  ir-e 
mails  or  be  forbidden  to  ship  their  prodncts  arrocv  State  \ints-  if  a  \r3s^  *ij  rLti 
build  a  plant  in  every  State  to  sopply  the  wants  in  that  State  :n  <f«ier  :••  ev»i^  :r^ 
above-mentioned  iair,  that  would  do  away  with  many  r»f  the  ^'S^-oixe  ieaim^s  •<  the 
combinations.  The  tmsls  shoold  certainly  give  poblicit^'  to  their  <»{«rmt]*>i]«.  ai>i  be 
would  favor  any  method  of  dealing  with  them  which  omid  4'r»n!£t:tot2^*naliy  be 
adopted,  either  under  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  comnoeice  or  under  the  taxing 
power." 
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I.  THE  BXJBBEB  OOKBIKATIONS. 

■ 

A.  Desciiptlon  of  business  and  extent  of  €»ntrol. — ^Mr.  Flint  says 
that  97  per  cent  oi  the  bosiDess  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  is  in  boots  and 
shoes,  and  that  the  company  controls  about  70  per  cent  of  the  output  of  rubber  boots 
and  shoes  in  this  country.  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  manufac- 
tares  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods,  other  than  boots  and  shoes.  It  manufactures  10  dif- 
ferent classes  of  rubber  g^xls.  Some  of  these  are  protected  by  patents,  and  therefore 
the  company  has  a  monopoly  in  those  particular  nnes.  In  other  lines  it  manufac- 
tures from  &  to  75  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  country.     (34.  J 

Mr.  Flint  states  that  there  is  seneral  and  active  competition  m  this  country  in  all 
rubber  goods  excepting  those  which  are  manufactured  under  patents  or  trade-marks, 
and  the  lowest  price  makes  the  market.  The  United  States  Rubber  Company  and 
the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  handle  about  55  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
nibber  tnde  of  the  United  States.     (82. ) 

B.  Ori^anlsEatlon  and  €»ip1tal1zat1on.— 1.  The  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
poimf. — Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
was  initiated  by  an  agreement  under  which  the  parties  subscribed  11,500,000  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  interests  in  rubber  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes  in  the  United  States.  The  authorized  capital  is  $25,000,000 
8 percent  preferred  stock  and  $25,000,000  common  stock.  It  was  provided  that  pre- 
lened  stock  should  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  tangible  assets.  The  tangible 
asBets  were  determined  to  be  the  value  of  the  plant,  machinery,  tools,  and  fixtures, 
and  the  value  of  all  other  assets  above  liabilities;  accounts  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  manufacturer  whose  interest  was  acquired.  It  wa8  provided  that  the  amount  of 
common  stock  should  bee  bstantially  equal  to  the  issue  of  preferred  stock.  Accord- 
ing to  a  memorandum  submitted  bv  Mr.  Flint,  common  stock  was  to  be  issued, 
"amone  other  things,  to  represent  tne  increased  eamins  capacity  by  reason  of  the 
ooDsoUdation  of  the  interests  acquired."  It  was  proviaed  that  the  pay  of  the  pro- 
moters should  be  limited  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  issued,  and  that  the  5  per 
cent  should  cover  the  charges  of  lawyers,  accountants,  and  appraisers,  and  the  serv- 
ices of  bankers  and  promoters.     (47,  48.) 

2w  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company, — Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  first  move  in 
the  oraaninUion  of  the  Rubber  uoods  Manufacturing  Company  was  the  formation  of 
what  18  called  a  blind  pool.  Parties  subscribed  $5,000,000,  of  which  $3,000,000  was 
allotted.  This  fund  was  deposited  in  the  Central  Trust  Company  to  be  invested  in 
the  porchase  of  rubber  properties.  In  the  purchase  of  the  properties  the  vendors 
were  allowed  to  choose  whether  they  would  take  their  pay  in  cash  or  in  the  stock  of 
the  new  company.  In  some  cases  they  took  all  cash,  but  the  preference  was  to  take 
part  cash  ana  part  stock.  The  syndicate  members  who  advanced  cash  received  for 
every  hundred  dollars  $100  in  preferred  stock  and  $90  in  common  stock.  Manufac- 
torerB  who  entered  the  new  company  received  stock  on  exactly  the  same  basis. 
(37,  47.) 

The  pinrchase  of  the  plants  was,  however,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  promoters. 
If  they  coold  buy  for  100  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  and  90  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  Uie  new  company  they  made  10  per  cent  of  the  common  stock;  if  they 
had  to  pay  more  than  that  they  made  less  than  10  per  cent;  if  they  could  buy  for 
lesB  thui  that  they  made  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  common  stock.  They  had  to 
keep  within  the  limitation  that  no  preferred  stock  was  to  be  issued  in  excess  of  tangi- 
ble assets  and  no  common  stock  in  excess  of  the  7  per  cent  basis  establishe<l  in  the 
ion  of  the  company,  as  explained  below.     (38.) 
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The  authorized  capitalization  is  $25,000,000  preferred  stock,  with  cumulative  7  per 
cent  dividends,  and  $25,000,000  common  stock.  The  issue  of  preferred  stock  has 
been  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  tangible  assets.  The  tangible  assets  were  specified 
to  include  plants  at  appraised  value;  merchandise,  raw,  wrought,  and  in  process,  at 
market  value;  manumctured  goods  at  about  cost;  receivables  guaranteed  by  the 
vendors  and  secured  by  collateral  deposited  with  the  trust  company — ^the  collateral 
deposited  amounting  to  15  per  cent  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  received  by 
the  vendors.  From  the  total  values  there  were  deducted  liabilities,  if  any,  and  pre- 
ferred stock  was  issued  for  the  net  result.  The  company  owns  a  large  number  of 
patents  and  trade-marks  of  great  value.  Common  stock  was  issued  to  represent  the 
value  of  good  will,  patents,  and  trade-marks.  The  issue  of  common  stock  was  limited 
to  14f  times  the  amount  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  separate  companies  during  the 
year  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  new  company.  That  put  the  issue  of  com- 
mon stock  on  a  7  per  cent  basis.     (37,  47. ) 

€.  Relatlpnii  betureeii  tlie  American  Bicycle  Company  and  tlie 
Rubber  Ooodi  manufacturing  Company.— Mr.  Flint  says  that  40  of  the 
customers  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  united  in  a  company  known 
as  the  American  Bicycle  Company.  The  American  Bicycle  Company  owned  3  rub- 
ber manufacturing  companies  and  were  in  a  position  to  manufacture  all  the  tires  they 
wanted.  After  some  negotiation  the  American  Bicycle  Company  sold  to  the  Rubbcar 
Goods  Manufacturing  Company  the  rubber  companies  which  they  owned,  the  Rubber 
Goods  Company  paying  for  the  same  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  securities.  The 
American  Bicycle  Company  insisted  on  a  contract  whereby  they  could  get  tires  with 
desirable  trade-marks.     (84. ) 

D.  Cloilng  of  fkictorlci. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  through  the  formation  of  the 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  1  factory  was  closed;  through  the  formation 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  several  factories  were  closed.  The  United 
States  Rubber  Company  purchased  at  tne  outset  a  large,  number  of  factories,  while,  in 
the  case  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  only  concerns  that  were  suc- 
cessful were  purchased.     (34.) 

E.  Export  trade. — Mr.  Flint  states  that,  at  a  rough  estimate^  a  little  less  than 
6  per  cent  of  the  rubber  output  is  exported.  The  wages  in  American  factories  are 
about  double  what  are  paid  in  foreisn  factories.  As  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
boots  and  shoes  laively  depends  upon  nand  labor,  and  American  manufacturers  have 
no  advantage  over  European  manufacturers  in  securing  raw  material,  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  large  export  trade  in  these  goods  will  be  developed.     (80, 81. ) 

F.  Foreign  competition. — Mr.  Flint  states  that  there  is  very  little  competi- 
tion in  the  rubber  trade  in  this  country  from  foreign  manufacturers.  The  ruober 
industry  is  an  American  creation.  The  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  is  better  under- 
stood in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  About  one-half  of  the  production  of  crude 
rubber  is  consumed  in  the  United  States.  People  prefer  the  American  styles,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  mackintoshes,  do  not  want  foreign-made  goods.  There  has 
been  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  American  mackintoshes  in  the  last  10  years 
and  American  manufacturers  now  have  possession  of  the  home  market.     (81, 82, 83.) 

O.  Price  of  raiv  material. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  crude  rubber.  The  price  of  rubber  of  standard  grade  which  averaged 
about  70  cents  a  pound  in  the  seventies  averaged  about  90  cents  a  pound  in  the 
nineties.  This  increase  has  been  due  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demana.  The  com- 
bination of  rubber  interests  has  prevented  any  great  speculative  advance  in  prices, 
but  it  has  not  been  able  to  keep  down  the  price  of  the  raw  material  in  general.    (81. ) 

H.  Substitutes  for  rubber.— Mr.  Flint  says  that  so  far  no  good  substitute 
for  rubber  has  been  found.  Every  proposed  substitute  which  has  been  presented  to 
him  for  the  last  23  years  has  been  investigated,  but  so  far  none  which  possesses  any 
considerable  amount  of  elasticity  has  been  found.  Certain  so-called  substitutes  whicn 
are  being  used  cause  a  reduction  in  the  quality  of  goods.    (81.) 

n.  THE  COBDAGE  COKBIKATIOKS. 

A.  Description  and  present  conditions  of  business — 1.  MaJteriaUt — 
Uses  of  products. — Mr.  Grimwood,  acting  secretary  of  the  Cordajge  Association, 
says  tliat  the  nature  of  the  business  of  a  great  cordage  company  is  the  manufacture 
of  manila,  sisal.  New  Zealand,  Russian,  Mauritius,  and  American  hemp  into  ropes, 
cordage,  and  binding  twine.  The  manila  hemp  comes  from  the  Philippines,  and  appar- 
ently can  not  be  grown  elsewhere  with  success.    Grown  on  other  soil  the  fiber  seems  to 
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A.  Deserlptlon  of  business  and  extent  of  CM^ntrol. — ^Mr.  Flint  says 
that  97  per  cent  of  the  businesB  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  is  in  boots  and 
shoes,  and  that  the  company  controls  about  70  per  cent  of  the  output  of  rubber  boots 
and  shoes  in  this  country.  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Comnany  manufac- 
tures all  kinds  of  rubber  goods,  other  than  boots  and  shoes.  It  manufactures  10  dif- 
ferent classes  of  rubber  g^cKis.  Some  of  these  are  protected  by  patents,  and  therefore 
the  company  has  a  monopoly  in  those  particular  nnes.  In  other  lines  it  manufac- 
tnres  from  &  to  75  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  country.     (34.  J 

Mr.  Flint  states  that  there  is  seneral  and  active  competition  m  this  country  in  all 
robber  goods  excepting  those  which  are  manufactured  under  patents  or  trade-marks, 
and  the  lowest  price  makes  the  market.  The  United  States  Rubber  Company  and 
the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  handle  about  55  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
robber  trade  of  the  United  States.     (82. ) 

B.  Chrganlzation  and  €»^»1tallzatlon.— 1.  The  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany.—Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
was  initiated  by  an  afq^eement  under  which  the  parties  subscribed  11,500,000  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  acquiring  interests  in  rubber  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
robber  boots  and  shoes  in  the  United  States.  The  authorized  capital  is  125,000,000 
8  per  cent  preferred  stock  and  $25,000,000  common  stock.  It  was  provided  that  nre- 
fened  stock  should  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  tangible  assets.  The  tangible 
aoets  were  determined  to  be  the  value  of  the  plant,  machinery,  tools,  and  fixtures, 
and  the  value  of  all  other  assets  above  liabilities;  accounts  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  manufacturer  whose  interest  was  acquired.  It  was  provided  that  the  amount  of 
common  stock  should  bee  bstantially  equal  to  the  issue  of  preferred  stock.  Accord- 
ing to  a  memorandum  submitted  bv  Mr.  Flint,  common  stock  was  to  be  issued, 
"amone  other  things,  to  represent  the  increased  earning  capacity  by  reason  of  the 
congolidation  of  the  interests  acquired.'*  It  was  proviaed  that  the  pay  of  the  pro- 
moters should  be  limited  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  issued,  and  that  the  5  per 
cent  should  cover  the  chaiges  of  lawyers,  accountants,  and  appraisers,  and  the  serv- 
ices of  bankers  and  promoters.     (47,  48.) 

2.  Rubber  Goods  Mamtfacluring  Oompany. — Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  first  move  in 
the  oiganization  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  was  the  formation  of 
what  18  called  a  blind  pool.  Parties  subscribed  $5,000,000,  of  which  $3,000,000  was 
allotted.  This  fund  was  deposited  in  the  Central  Trust  Company  to  be  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  rubber  properties.  In  the  purchase  of  the  properties  the  vendors 
were  allowed  to  choose  whether  they  would  take  their  pay  in  cash  or  in  the  stock  of 
the  new  company.  In  some  cases  they  took  all  cash,  but  the  preference  was  to  take 
part  cash  ana  part  stock.  The  syndicate  members  who  advanced  cash  received  for 
every  bundreo  dollars  $100  in  preferred  stock  and  $90  in  common  stock.  Manufac- 
turers who  entered  the  new  company  received  stock  on  exactly  the  same  basis. 
(37, 47.)  *^ 

The  purchase  of  the  plants  was,  however,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  promoters. 
If  they  could  buy  for  100  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  and  90  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  new  company  they  made  10  per  cent  of  the  common  stock;  if  they 
bad  to  pay  more  than  that  they  made  less  than  10  per  cent;  if  they  could  buy  for 
leas  than  that  they  made  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  common  stock.  They  had  to 
Wep  within  the  limitation  that  no  preferred  stock  was  to  be  issued  in  excess  of  tangi- 
MeasBets  and  no  common  stock  in  excess  of  the  7  per  cent  basis  establishecl  in  the 
QiSnimtion  of  the  company,  as  explained  below.    (38.) 

XLI 
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ports  were  clocked  twice,  once  in  1898  and  onoe  in  1899.  Each  time  the  price  of  hemp 
went  up  very  sharply.  The  Standard  Ck>mpany  had  in  one  case  2  vessels,  each 
with  8,000  bales  on  it,  and  the  profits  were  |150,(i00.  Bat  the  loss  that  followed  the 
opening  of  the  ports  was  greater  than  the  gain  when  they  were  dosed.  (153-155.) 
Mr.  Grimwood  also  says  that  competition  has  been  so  severe  of  recent  years  in  the 
cordage  business  that  he  thinks  no  legitimate  manufacturing  and  merchandizing 
profit  has  on  the  whole  been  made.  The  money  which  has  been  made  in  the  cord- 
age  business  has  for  a  long  time  been  made  by  speculating  in  hemp.     (120. ) 

b.  Methods  of  dealinq. — Mr.  Taylor,  secreta^-treasurer  of  liie  Standard  Rooe 
and  Twine  Company,  buys  hemp  from  Manila  and  London  houses,  but  exclusively 
tibrough  their  agents  in  the  United  States.  Hemp^  is  cut  in  the  Philippines  and 
shipped  from  Manila  practically  all  the  year  round,  out  a  little  less  during  the  rainy 
season,  in  August  and  September.  It  takes  60  days  to  get  hemp  here  by  steamers 
and  4  months  oy  sailers.  When  hemp  is  bought,  2  months  are  allowed  the  shippers 
to  enable  them  to  get  the  stock.  Thus  hemp  bought  in  April  would  be  shipped  in 
May  and  June,  and  would  arrive  in  August  and  September.  It  is  necessary  to  buy  4 
or  5  months  ahead.  The  Standard  Company  tries  to  keep  about  60  days'  supply  on 
hand.     (151,  153. ) 

Mr.  FiTLBR,  of  the  Edward  H.  FiUer  Companv,  says  that  his  company  buys  its 
manila  hemp  through  London  houses  and  other  large  houses.  The  trade  is  princi- 
pally controlled  by  Englishmen.  He  buys  some  from  one  American  house  (Peabody, 
of  Boston).     (147.) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that  no 
rope  manufacturer  in  this  country  has  any  interest  in  the  raising  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. They  all  buy  from  importers  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  rumor  that  a 
Manila  syndicate  just  now  controls  the  price  and  the  supply  of  manila  hemp.  This 
has  been  denied,  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  Manila  people  are  working  together. 
The  price  of  hemp  seems  to  have  been  higher  for  several  months  than  tne  supply 
would  justify.  Tnere  is  nothing  like  a  comer  in  sisal.  The  Mexican  planters  hold 
it  themselves.  They  are  strong  enough  financially  to  be  able  to  hola  it,  however, 
until  they  get  a  good  price.     (125, 126. ) 

Mr.  Taylor  says  that  when  a  contract  is  made  for  hemp  of  a  certain  quality  a 
clause  is  added  that  if  the  hemj)  is  inferior  the  difference  shall  be  subject  to  arbitra- 
tion. This  has  worked  to  the  injury  of  the  manufacturers  during  the  last  3  or  4 
years.  He,  for  instance,  bought  a  ouantity  of  "good  current''  hemp,  a  qualitv 
which  his  company  needed  badly.  When  the  material  came  it  was  inferior.  It 
was  between  *'good  current"  and  ** current."  On  arbitration  the  company  got  an 
fdlowance  of  one-half  cent  a  pound,  while  the  difference  between  current  and  good 
current  on  the  market  was  l}  cents.  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  the  only  escape  m>m 
this  trouble  is  to  have  the  Government  fix  a  standard  of  grades  and  inspect  and 
grade  all  hemp  before  it  leaves  Manila.     (159, 160. ) 

Mr.  Grimwood  also  says  that  the  customary  cpntracts  for  hemp  are  very  arbitrary 
and  one-sided  so  far  as  their  legal  effect  is  concerned.  If,  for  instance,  one  contracts 
for  1,000  bales  of  "good  current"  hemp,  one  may  be  compelled  to  take  a  lowergrade 
at  an  allowance.  The  size  of  the  bale  of  sisal  hemp  varies  so  that  if  one  has  bought 
1,000  bales  and  the  market  has  gone  down  bijz:  bales  may  be  delivered  and  the  buyer 
may  have  to  receive  500,000  pounds,  while  if  the  market  has  gone  up  he  may  get 
only  300,000  pounds.     (121,  122. ) 

c.  Qmsumpiion. — Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany, gives  a  table  showing  the  deliveries  of^  manila  and  sisal  hemp  to  each  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States  during  1900.  The  aggregate  was  301,000  bales  of  manila 
and  485,000  bales  of  sisal.  Mr.  Waterbury  says  that  manila  hemp  weighs  about  270 
pounds  to  the  bale  and  sisal  about  360  pounds.     ( 124. ) 

3.  Present  conditions  in  the  trade — a.  Ix>cation  of  factories^  and  advomtaaes  of  location. — 
Mr.  Grimwood,  acting  secretary  of  the  Cordaee  Association,  says  that  the  leading 
cordi^  plants  of  the  country  are  in  Boston  ana  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York.  There  is  a  very  fair  plant  in  Galveston,  but  it  is  not  working  at  present. 
There  are  others  in  Chicago,  Peoria,  St.  Louis,  and  Xenia,  Ohio.  There  are  two 
plants  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  they  sell  only  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  East- 
em  manufacturers  do  not  attempt  to  do  business  in  that  region.  The  mills  in  the 
Central  West  started  as  binder-twine  mills,  and  that  is  their  main  product  They 
have  the  advantage  of  an  outlet  for  their  product  close  at  hand,  but  have  to  pay 
additional  freight  on  the  raw  material.  Binaer  twine  consists  mainly  of  sisal,  though 
a  mixture  of  manila  and  sisal  is  used,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  manila  was  need 
when  it  was  not  so  high  as  it  has  been  recently.     (114. ) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that 
interior  cordage  factories  get  some  slight  advantage  in  freight  on  their  mammicture 
by  importing  sisal  by  way  of  Mobile.     (125.) 
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Mr.  Holmes,  treamrer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordase  Company,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  sajra 
that  the  Western  mannfactarera  of  binder  twine  have  some  advantage  over  the  East- 
era  in  freight  chaigea.  They  are  able  to  get  the  siaed  from  Mexico  by  way  of  New 
Qrieans  or  Mobile  at  a  coet  of  27  to  35  cents  for  freight  to  Chicago.  The  freight  on 
the  hemp  to  Boston  and  on  the  manufactured  product  from  Boston  to  Chicago 
smoontB  to  some  55  cents.     ( 141. ) 

Ik  Production  of  principal  companiet. — Mr.  Gkimwood  says  that  at  the  present  time 
the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  is  working  about  1,800  spindles,  while  he 
thinks  there  are  about  11,000  spindles  in  use  or  r^kdy  to  start  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  so  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  has  nothing 
like  a  monopoly.    It  does  not  control  over  20  per  cent  of  the  business.     (118,  120.) 

Mr.' Taylor,  eecretarv-treasurer  of  the  Stanoard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  says 
that  this  company  maae  about  20,000  tons  of  cordage  in  1900.  lie  does  not  know 
what  the  whole  production  of  the  country  was,  but  ne  estimates  the  production  of 
his  company  at  15  per  cent.  The  National  Cordage  Company  controlled  more  than 
eo  per  cent  of  the  total  output     ( 158, 1 63. ) 

Mr.  Fftluk,  president  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  Philadelphia,  supposes 
that  his  company  produces  about  18  per  cent  of  the  conjage  of  the  United  States. 
The  Standard  Rop>e  and  Twine  Company  and  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  pro- 
duce more;  but  probably  no  other  company.     (146. ) 

Mr.  HoLMSB,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  thinks  that  his  com- 
pany produces  between  15  and  20  per  cent  of  the  cordage  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  is  the  laigest  maker  of  rope  and  twine  in  the  world.     (144. ) 

c.  Cugloms  of  manufiuiure. — Mr.  liiVLOR,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Standard 
Rope  and  Twine  Company,  says  that  ordinary  cordage  mills  have  a  certain  number 
of  spindles  for  rope  and  a  certain  number  for  twine,  and  they  can  not  run  moro  than 
a  certain  number  on  either  product  For  the  economical  operation  of  the  mill  it  has 
been  customary  to  keep  a  small  number  of  spindles  on  binder  twine  through  the 
winter  months,  and  increase  them  and  drop  rope  as  much  as  possible  as  the  season 
advances.  The  largest  amount  of  binder  twine  is'manufactured  about  May  and  June. 
The  season  of  denuind  varies  with  the  region,  being  earlier  in  Texas  than  in  the 
Dakotas.  If  there  is  a  good  crop  the  old  machines  may  be  turned  on  during  May 
and  June  and  July  and  rope  may  be  left  out  entirely.  In  August  and  September  as 
many  machines  as  possible  are  put  on  rope.  In  December  and  January  some  spin- 
dles are  put  on  binaer  twine,  and  the  number  is  gradually  increased.     (152,  153. ) 

d.  Labor  cost. — Mr.  Gsimwood,  acting  secretary  of  the  cordase  association,  says  ^lat 
cordage  is  produced  chiefly  by  machinery,  but  that  lie  woula  say,  making  a  rough 
estimate,  that  the  labor  cost  is  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  cost  of  it.  He  has  not, 
however,  been  actually  in  the  business  in  recent  years.  The  cost  of  cordage  varies 
greatly  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material.  During  the  last  three 
years  manila  hemp  has  sold  as  low  as  3}  cents  per  pound  and  as  high  as  14  cents, 
oisal  has  sold  as  low  as  2}  cents  and  as  high  as  10.     (114. ) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that 
wages  are  fully  half  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  cordage.     ( 128. ) 

Mr.  Taylor,  secretarv  and  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company, 
aays  that  the  actual  labor  cost  of  producing  cordage  is  about  H  cents  per  pound; 
including  taxes,  insurance,  interest  on  money  invested,  and  all  sorts  of  expenses  it  is 
QSQal  to  reckon  the  coet  of  manu&ctore  at  2  cents  a  pound.     (154. ) 

e.  Methods  of  tieUing. — Mr.  Grimwood  says  that  the  Union  Selling  Company,  which 
tt  the  distributing  bureau  of  the  Standani  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  has  branch 
houses  in  several  cities  of  the  United  States.  More  generally,  however,  cordage  is 
distributed  through  iobbers.  Jobbers  receive  a  price  one-fourth  of  a  cent  below  the 
regular  card  price;  that  is.  this  allowance  ia  maae  on  carload  lots.  Cordage  is  sold 
on  60  days'  credit,  with  1}  per  cent  discount  for  cash  in  10  days.    (122.) 

Mr.  Tayu)r,  secretary- treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  says 
that  his  company  does  not  sell  through  jobbers,  but  lara^ely  direct.  A  corporation 
called  the  Union  Selling  Company  has  h&en  organized  K>r  the  purpose  of  handling 
its  goods.  This  company  takes  all  the  product  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine 
Company  and  acts  as  its  agent  It  has  some  26  or  27  agencies  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Taylor  says  that  it  takes  more  work  and  more  expeuHe  to  nell 
^oods  to  the  consumers  or  small  dealers  than  to  sell  through  jobbers,  but  he  thinks 
it  18  the  only  way  to  conduct  the  business  properly.  The  risk  of  loss  is  le&s  because 
the  Ulure  of  one  customer  Js  not  so  serious;  ana  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one 
raatfHner  to  injure  one's  busTness  greatly  if  there  is  a  disagreement.  It  is  Mr.  Taylor's 
impression  that  when  middlemen  are  got  rid  of  the  consumer  is  likely  to  get  the 
benefit  "A  man  can  afford  to  split  what  he  has  to  pay  to  the  jobber."  But  in  the 
oofdage  business  a  jobber  gets  only  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pouna,  which  is  al)out  4  or 
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6  per  cent  on  a  price  of  6  centa;  and  the  expenne  of  selliniif  direct  to  i*onsumerB  is 
greater.    (159,  161.) 

/.  Eocport  and  import  trade. — Mr.  Waterbuky  says  that  no  rop©  to  speak  of  is 
imported,  because  ot  the  duty.  Quite  a  large  amount  is  exported,  principally  to  South 
America.     (125.) 

Mr.  FrrLKB,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  says  that  his  company  has  for  some 
years  exported  some  cordage  to  Buaaia.  A  good  deal  goes  out  indirectly  through 
third  parties.  Mr.  Fitler  does  not  care  to  look  up  this  trade,  as  it  is  much  cut  up, 
and  is  not  satisfactory  in  price.     (148. ) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymoath  Cordage  Company^  nys  that  his  company 
exports  cordage  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  England,  Germany,  Rumie^  Austria,  and 
South  Africa.  There  is  an  export  duty  in  Mexico  on  sisal  hemp,  and  he  undersUnds 
that  there  is  none  on  the  manufactured  product.  This  gives  an  advantage  to  a  Mexi- 
can mill  that  in  manufacturing  binder  twine.  The  twine  comes  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty.     ( 140,  141. ) 

g.-  Closina  of  Philippine  ports. — Mr.  Waterbury  says  that  during  the  Spanish  war 
the  price  of  Manila  hemp  went  up,  and  when  the  war  was  successful  it  went  down 
apdn.  When  the  Philippine  ports  were  closed  it  ran  up  to  about  14  cents.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Waterbury*s  testimony,  April,  1901,  it  was  8  cents.     (134.  J 

Mr.  Taylor,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  ancl  Twme  Company, 
says  that  the  closing  of  the  Philippine  ports  was  a  benefit  to  his  company,  because 
the  company  had  a  stock  of  hemp  on  nand.  Yet  his  company  wanted  the  ports 
opened.  Hi^h  prices  restrict  the  market  and  lead  to  the  introduction  of  substitutes. 
Tn  e  proportion  of  profit  is  greater  with  low  prices  than  with  high.  The  Eastern 
concerns,  however,  such  as  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  wanted  the  ports 
closed.     (155.) 

h.  Binaer  tivine — peculiar  condiUons. — Mr.  Taylor  says  that  the  binder-twine  busi- 
ness has  practically  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rope  makers  into  those  of  the  agri- 
cultural-machinery makers.  The  Deering  company  and  the  McCormick  company 
aro  now  the  leading  manufacturers.  The  standard  Kope  and  Twine  Ck)mpany  made 
15,000  tons  3  years  a^.  Last  year  it  made  5,000  tons  and  this  year  it  will  probably 
make  4,000  tons.  It  is  not  in  the  market  for  the  twine  business  because  the  machine 
makers  sell  for  barely  cost.  Formerly  jobbers  used  to  handle  the  binder  twine,  but 
now  it  is  sold  so  close  that  jobbers  will  hardly  touch  it.     (152.  ^ 

Mr.  Fitler  protests  against  the  manu^turo  of  binder  twine  in  the  prisons  of  Min- 
nesota, Kansas,  and  South  Dakota.  Every  pound  the  prisons  sell  is  so  much  less  for 
the  free  mills  to  make.     ( 150. ) 

B.  Hlstorir  of  combination* — 1.  PooU. — Mr.  Watbrbury,  former  president 
of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that  the  cordage  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  before  the  formation  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  had  repeatedly 
formed  pools.  The  plan  was  to  divide  the  business  of  the  country  among  the  manu- 
facturers, and  have  each  one  who  ran  beyond  his  percentage  pay  into  the  pool  so  much 
a  pound  on  the  excess,  and  each  who  went  below  his  percentajge  draw  out  so  much  a 
pound  on  his  shortage.  Returns  were  made  monthly  to  a  supervisor,  who  acted  as  a 
clearing  house.  Mr.  Waterbury  understands  that  such  pools  b^an  to  be  formed  as 
early  aB  1860.  He  himself  was  a  member  of  several  in  later  years.  There  was  never 
any  written  agreement;  i)robably  such  an  agreement  could  not  have  been  enforced. 
All  manufacturers  were  includeil.  There  were  not  more  than  10  or  15.  A  pool 
would  always  be  broken  up  after  a  time,  either  by  the  starting  of  new  competition 
or  by  violation  of  the  agreement  by  some  of  the  members.  Doubtless  the  experience 
of  the  profitableness  of  the  business  under  pools  contributed  to  the  desire  for  a  stricter 
consolidation.  There  have  been  no  pools  since  the  National  Cordage  Company  waa 
formed  in  1887.     (126,  137.) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  says  that  his  company 
was  in  former  times  connected  with  pools  in  the  cordage  trade',  in  which  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  total  business  was  allotted  to  each  establishment,  and  those  who 
overran  paid  into  the  pool  a  certain  amount  per  pound  on  the  excess,  and  those  who 
fell  short  drew  out  a  certain  amount  per  pound  on  the  shortage.  The  Plymoutti 
Cordage  Company  has  made  more  money  outside  of  pools  than  in  them.  It  thought 
that  pools  would  l)e  of  advantage  to  it,  but  concluded  later  that  they  were  not.  It 
always  paid  in  and  never  drew  out.     (138. )         ^ 

2.  Natio7ial  Cord<we  Company. — a.  Organization  and  capitalization. — Mr.  Watbrbury, 
former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that  the  organization  of  the 
National  Cordage  Company  was  at  first  in  the  form  of  a' trust.  Trust  certificates  were 
issued,  but  the  organizers  were  advised  that  the  trust  was  of  doubtful  legality,  and 
the  organization  was  changed  into  a  corporation.  There  were  at  first  only  4  concerns. 
They  were  considered  the  big  4  New  York  manufacturers,  and  probably  made  40  or 
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50  per  cent  of  the  whole  product  of  the  country.  A  cash  capital  of  $1,500,000  waa 
paid  in.*  The  capital  stock  issued  wan  $5,000,000  preferred  ana  $10,000,000  common; 
no  bonds.  The  capitalization  was  based  partly  on  the  value  of  the  plants  themselves 
and  their  cash  capital  and  partly  on  the  earning  power,  as  shown  by  the  actual  earn- 
ings for  the  preceding  3  or  5  yeaia.  He  believes  the  esming  power  was  capitalized 
on  a  10  per  cent  boM;  thst  £?,  at  ten  times  the  actual  earnings.  He  thinks  this  was 
fur  at  tne  time,  because  some  English  firms  had  offered  to  buy  out  the  plants  for  ten 
times  their  average  profit  for  the  previous  3  years,  if  the  managers  would  continue  to 
ran  the  business  for  5  years  on  salaries.  This  offer  was  refuse<l.  Mr.  Waterbury 
thinks  that  on  the  basis  of  the  earnings  of  the  separate  plants  before  the  consolidation 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  pay  10  per  cent  on  tne  whole  capitalization  of  the 
National  Cordage  Company,  $15,000,000. 

The  company  ultimately  brought  in  some  15  concerns.  There  were  some  big  con- 
cerns outside  which  it  was  never  able  to  get  in.  Sixty  or  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
ontput  must  ultimately  have  been  controlled.  The  tangible  assets  of  the  whole  15 
companies  must  have  exceeded  the  $5,000,000  of  preferred  stock;  they  probably 
exceeded  $10,000,000. 

The  plants  were  bought  on  various  terms.  Some  cash  was  paid  and  some  stock, 
and  sometimes  the  original  owners  took  a  mortoage  on  the  plant  for  a  ()art  of  the 
price.  The  common  stock  was  finally  increased  to  $20,000,000.  Mr.  Waterbury 
sap  that  besides  the  regular  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock,  12  per  cent  a  year  was 

¥ud  on  the  $10,000,000  of  common,  and,  after  the  increase  to  $20,000,000, 6  per  cent, 
he  principal  officers  never  received  any  salaries.     (126-135.) 

Mr.  Grimwood  says  that  while  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  started  with 
the  intention  of  bringing  nearly  all  the  leading  manufacturers  togjether,  there  were 
one  or  two  very  strong  competitors  whom  it  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  in.  It  did 
control  a  large  proporaon  of  the  business,  but  Mr.  Grimwood  does  not  know  what 
proportion.     (118,120.) 

6.  RelaHon  to  oorutUuent  planUt. — Mr.  Waterbury  states  that  the  several  concerns 
were  not  wiped  out,  but  retained  their  individual  manufacturing  interests.  Each 
year  each  establishment  put  in  a  bid  to  the  National  Cordage  Company  for  the 
amount  of  goods  it  would  make  and  the  price  at  which  it  would  make  it.  Any  man 
who  did  not  bid  or  did  not  get  a  contract  had  to  shut  up  his  factory  for  the  year,  at 
his  own  coat;  and  that  was  not  very  economical.  Mr.  Waterbury  thinks  some  were 
willing  to  bid  below  the  cost  of  making,  in  order  to  keep  their  factories  going.  At 
the  same  time  they  had  every  inducement  to  reduce  the  cost  of  making.  The 
National  Cordage  Company  bought  all  the  material  and  sold  all  the  product,  paying 
the  individual  factories  for  the  manufacture.  It  was  really  only  the  buying  ana 
selling  agency.  Its  profits  were  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  holdings  of  stock. 
(127,128.) 

c.  FosUures  and  reorgamzaJtums. — Mr.  Watbrbury  sajrs  that  the  failure  of  the  com- 
pmy  was  due  to  the  contraction  of  credit  in  the  panic  of  1893.  The  binder-twine 
DusmesB  is  one  of  seasons.  It  is  necessary  to  begin  m  August  and  Septenil)er  to  make 
twine  to  be  soUl  the  next  spring.  In  the  spring  of  1893  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
ply had  some  25,000  tons  of  binder  twine  on  hand,  worth  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000. 
On  this  a  large  amount  of  money  had  been  borrowed.  The  company  had  unlimited 
credit,  and  had  always  been  able  to  borrow  all  it  wanted.  But  early  in  the  spring 
of  1893  the  Heading  Railroad  fotilure  came,  and  the  disturbance  about  the  silver 
question;  and  the  bankers  notified  the  company  that  they  could  not  lend  it  so  much 
money.  Then  it  was  determined  to  issue  more  preferred  stock.  Preferred  stock  was 
selling  at  110,  but  when  the  new  issue  was  proposed  there  was  a  panic  in  the  stock 
and  the  creditors  of  the  company  closed  in  on  it.  The  only  way  to  do  justice  to  all 
creditors  was  to  have  a  receiver  appointed.  The  assets  did  not  cover  the  indebtedness 
of  the  company,  but  that  was  because  of  the  panic  in  the  hemp  and  binder-twine 
market,  caused  by  the  failure.  Binder  twine  which  was  worth  $6,000,000,  and 
would  have  sold  for  that,  sold  for  $2,500,000.  Some  twine  that  would  have  sold  for 
10  cents  a  pound  did  not  realize  3  cents. 

Mr.  Waterbury  does  not  think  the  failure  was  due  in  any  degree  to  loading  up  the 
company  with  worthless  plants.  All  the  plants  taken  in  were  good  plants  and  were 
loakuig  money.  It  is  true  that  the  fonuation  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  and 
its  holding  up  prices  enabled  its  conn^titors  to  make  more  money  tnan  they  other- 
wise would.     (131,  134,  135. ) 

Mr.  Grimwood  says  that  the  National  Cordage  Companv  was  oiganized  in  1887. 
Hii!  impression  is  that  it  made  money  for  a  time  during  the  season  of  high  prices; 
then  the  price  of  hemp  fell,  and  it  lost.  It  finally  tried  to  issue  two  and  a  half  milUon 
ciollars  ot  preferred  stock,  and  its  credit  was  not  such  that  the  stock  could  l>e  floated. 
This  was  tne  occasion  of  the  company's  going  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.    The 
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receivenihip  came  in  1893.  A  reoi^ganization  was  immediately  made  under  the  name 
of  the  United  States  Cordase  Ck)inpanv.  The  stockholders,  preferred  and  common, 
were  assessed  for  about  |^,500,000.  The  United  States  Conia^  Company  existed  a 
year  or  a  little  more;  then  it  failed.  There  was  another  reoiiganization,  and  the  Stand- 
ard Rope  and  Twine  Com]3anv  was  formed.  Seven  and  a  half  million  dollars  first- 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  were  changed  to  income 
bonds,  not  drawing  interest  unless  it  was. earned.  About  $3,000,000  was  raised  by 
assessment,  and  that  was  put  into  first-mortgage  6  per  cent  gold  bonds.  The  capital 
stock  was  scaled  down  from  $20,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  Several  of  the  plants  were 
disposed  of.  Of  the  remainder,  some  continued  to  be  used  and  some  were  wrecked. 
(117-119.) 

Mr.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  pre- 
sents a  copy  of  cnreular  No.  2  of  the  reorganization  committee  of  the  National 
Cordage  Company  to  the  creditors,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  reorganization  agreement 
of  the  United  States  Cordage  Company.  He  says  that  the  United  States  Cordage 
Company  had  $8,000,000  guaranteed  stock,  $6,000,000  preferred  stock,  $20,000,000 
common  stock,  and  $7,500,000  bonds.  That  makes  $41,500,000.  In  the  reoi^^aniza- 
tion,  by  which  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  was  formed,  the  capitaliza- 
tion was  reduced  to  $22,500,000,  consisting  of  $12,000,000  common  stock,  $7,500,000 
5  per  cent  income  bonds,  and  $3,000,000  6  per  cent  mortgage  bonds.  The  guaranteed 
stockholders  paid  an  assessment  of  $20  a  share,  the  preferred  $10  a  share,  and  the 
common  $5  a  share,  getting  the  amount  of  their  assessments  in  new  first-mortgaee 
bonds.  The  old  bonds  were  exchanged  for  new  income  bonds,  interest  payable  only 
if  earned.  The  guaranteed  stockholders  received  80  per  cent  of  their  holdings,  the 
preferred  40  per  cent,  and  the  common  20  per  cent,  in  the  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany.    (166,164,172.) 

3.  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company. — ^Mr.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Com^Miny,  says  that  this  company  owns  9  plants,  of  which 
only  3  are  running.  The  3  which  are  running  are  in  Massachusetts  and  Brooklyn. 
Of  those  that  are  closed,  3  have  not  been  operated  since  1893.  One  has  been  closed 
2  years.  The  machines,  buildings,  and  real  estate  of  the  working  plants  alone  are 
worth  the  amount  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds  of  the  company.  The  other  properties, 
with  the  good  will,  are  represented  by  $12,000,000  of  common  stock.     ( 157. ) 

4.  CoTwoLqe  Association. — Mr.  Grimwood  says  that  comj)etition  has  been  disastrously 
severe  in  the  cordage  business,  though  before  the  National  Cordage  Comiumy  was 
formed  the  manufecturers  had  an  understanding  with  each  other  by  which*  they 
made  some  money.  After  the  National  Cordage  Company  failed  competition  was 
very  keen  and  prices  were  very  low,  and  there  was  no  feeling  of  fellowship  among 
the  manufacturers.  So  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  little  closer  together  they  formed 
the  Cordage  Manufacturers'  Association.  This  association  has  a  secretary,  but  it  has 
no  constitution  or  by-laws  and  no  regular  time  of  meeting.  When  one  of  the  nianu- 
facrturers  thinks  he  would  like  to  talk  with  the  others  he  gives  the  nei^retar}'  notice, 
and  the  secretary  sends  out  letters  to  the  members  saying  that  so-and-so  wants  a 
meeting  and  askmg  whether  they  wish  to  hold  one.  Meetings  are  held  very  irreg- 
ularly— sometimes  once  in  4  or  6  weeks  and  sometimes  once  in  8  or  10  months.  The 
discussions  are  very  informal,  and  there  is  no  agreement  to  maintain  prices.  The 
manufacturers  put  but  price  cards,  and  though  the  canls  are  not  in  the  same  form 
they  are  uniform  in  suDstance.  The  card  prices  are  frequently  cut,  however,  and 
there  is  no  agreement  not  to  cut  them.  Yet  matters  are  steadied  a  little  by  the  con- 
ference and  the  card  price,  and  the  irregularity  of  prices  is  diminished.  Another 
subject  of  discussion  at  recent  meetings  is  the  evils  in  the  current  forms  of  contract 
for  the  selling  of  hemp.     (118,  120-12^.) 

Mr.  Waterbury  says  that  the  Cordage  Association  is  an  association  of  a  majority 
of  the  cordace  manufacturers,  who  meet  to  discuss  the  hemp  situation  and  prices  and 
the  abuses  that  o<!Cur  in  the  trade,  such  as  too  much  time  and  too  large  discounts  for 
cash.  The  last  meeting  had  to  do  principally  with  a  uniform  hemp  contract.  The 
manufacturers  want  to  make  a  bale  of  sisal  mean  360  pounds. 

Such  an  association  is  .ery  desirable,  in  that  the  manufacturers  come  together  and 
become  acquainted;  and  if  one  thinks  he  has  a  complaint  againt^t  another  it  is  frankly 
spoken  of  and  explained.  That  fierce  competition  which  is  so  ruinous  to  trade  is 
prevented  and  there  is  a  greater  or  less  uniformity  of  prices;  but  there  is  no  pool 
and  no  absolute  agreement  to  maintain  prices.  "  Frices  vary  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound  in  different  sections  of  the  country  and  with  different  manufacturers." 
(135-137. ) 

Mr.  Taylor  says  that  the  Standanl  Rope  and  Twine  Company  is  a  member  of  the 
Cordage  Association  and  is  in  harmony  with  its  policy.  The  Standard  Company 
does  not  wish  to  be  bound  in  any  way  by  any  association,  but  believes  that  the 
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Cordage  AsBociation  as  it  exists  is  a  ^^t  benefit  to  trade.  There  is  an  understand- 
in^  among  the  members  of  the  association,  a  kind  of  gentlemen's  a^^reement,  as  to 
pnces;  bat  it  is  not  lived  up  to.     (159,  163,  164.) 

Mr.  Fttler  says  that  the  Cordage  Association  has  no  by-laws  or  legally  binding 
flgreements,  and  that  the  value  oi  it  is  in  brin^;ing  competitors  together,  making 
them  aoqaainted  with  each  other,  and  so  producmg  a  better  feeling.  The  list  prices 
ire  not  uniform,  and  discounts  are  far  from  uniform.  The  association  is  trymg  to 
alter  the  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  raw  material,  so  that  the  responsibility,  which 
the  buyers  have  had  to  Dear  alone,  may  be  divided  with  the  foreigners  who  sell. 
(148.) 

€•  Canaet  and  results  of  4»inblnatloii. — 1.  Causes  of  combination — Com- 
pfiditm.— Mr.  Grimwood  was  never  connected  with  the  National  Cordage  Company 
m  any  official  capacity  and  can  not  speak  with  authoritv  as  to  the  motives  oi  the 
oombimition.  He  understands  that  the  chief  motive  was  the  desire  to  eliminate  com- 
pcftHioD  in  buying  and  in  selling.  When  competition  reaches  such  a  point,  as  it  has 
m  the  rope  tradev  that  the  capsu;ity  for  producing  goods  is  from  30  to  60  per  cent 
greater  than  th«  consumption,  it  is  oisastrous.     (117,  120,  122. ) 

Mr.  Watkrbury, former  preddentof  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says:  '*  Everv 
concern  that  came  in  had  oeen  making  a  profit  for  a  great  many  years;  we  were  all 
practical  cordage  men,  and  all  had  made  fortunes  m  the  business  practically  many 
.  yean  before — we  and  our  predecessors  in  the  same  concerns. "     ( 129. ) 

2.  Economies  of  combinatum. — Mr.  Taylor,  secretarv-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope 
and  Twine  Company,  states  that  the  National  Corda^  Company  made  a  material 
Bftving  by  notins  the  different  methods  that  were  applied  in  each  mill  and  choosing 
the  best  methoa  in  each  respect  He  thinks,  also,  that  there  was  a  saving  in  cross 
freiffhte;  this  was  always  claimed  by  the  person  who  had  the  freight  in  chaii^.  (156. ) 
Mr.  Taylor  also  mentions  among  the  economies  of  combination  the  diminution  in 
the  staff  of  clerks,  and  the  diminution  of  superintendents  and  under-superintendents 
to  some  extent.  He  asserts  that  his  company  reduced  the  pay-roll  cost  of  2  mills  10 
per  cent  It  is  not  possible  in  the  cordage  business  to  effect  any  economies  in  the 
purchase  of  raw  material.     (162^  163.) 

Mr.  Watkrbuby,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that 
when  that  company  was  formed  the  intention  was  to  buy  the  raw  material  cheap, 
ran  fall,  manufacture  cheaply,  and  do  business  on  an  economical  basis.  But  a  pecul- 
iar condition  developed.  The  supply  of  raw  material  for  this  industry  is  limited; 
the  big  concerns  outside  were  determined  to  supply  themselves  with  raw  material 
also,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  price  of  it  went  up.     (128, 129. ) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  does  not  think  that  an 
oiiganization  could  be  formed  powerful  enough  to  drive  the  small  competitor  in  the 
cordage  manufacture  out  of  the  business.  There  is  no  way  for  a  great  combination 
to  nuuce  savings  except  by  good  management,  and  that  is  just  as  open  to  a  small 
etmcem.     (130.) 

3u  DtsadvoTUages  of  combtnation. — Mr.  Taylor  does  not  think  a  superintendent  on 
a  salary  can  be  expected  to  give  quite  the  same  attention  to  a  business  as  an  owner. 
II  a  man  owns  a  mill,  that  mill  is  his  pet,  and  he  is  constantly  looking  after  the 
details  of  it.  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  consider  that  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Com- 
pany fails  to  keep  its  superintendents  up  to  the  proper  standard,  but  there  is  a  con- 
Btant  danger  of  slackness  which  must  be  guarded  against.  In  the  practice  of  this 
company  the  results  of  one  mill  are  compared  with  mose  of  another,  and  if  one  mill 
mes  poor  results  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  out  the  reason.  A7hile  Mr.  Tavlor 
Deheves  that  the  combination  makes  a  gain  by  securing  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  that  have  been  developed  in  the  several  mills,  he  considers  that  if  the  same 
information  could  be  got  there  would  be  more  economy  in  having  one  large  mill 
nnder  one  roof.     (158. ) 

Mr.  Tavlor  also  says  that  the  public  is  more  disposed  to  deal  with  an  independent 
coooern  than  with  a  combination.  This  trouble  can  be  avoided  to  a  ^reat  extent  by 
maintaining  the  identity  of  the  companies  which  come  into  the  combination.  Thus 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Companv  can  keep  its  own  name,  though  owned  by  the  United 
^ates  Steel  Corporation,  'fhe  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  maintains  the 
otganization  and  the  names  of  the  L.  Waterbury  Company  and  the  Sewall-Day 
Cordage  Company,  and  gets  the  benefit  of  the  good  will  which  attaches  to  those 
names.  He  recently  had  a  chance  to  sell  the  "capital  stock  of  the  Sewall-Day, 
which  represents  a  name  only,  for  |100,000. "     (162. ) 

i-  OotOrol  of  machinery. — Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cord- 
^  Company,  says  that  that  company  had  an  agreement  with  the  manufacturers  of 
coxdage  machinery  not  to  sell  machinery  or  repairs  to  any  othei  concern.    This 
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would  not  affect  the  factories  in  existence,  but  it  was  thought  that  it  would  stop  the 
establishment  of  new  factories.  In  the  event,  a  new  machinery  concern  startea  up, 
and  the  advertising  of  the  National  Ck>rdage  Company  did  it  a  good  deal  of  damage 
New  cordage  factories  started  all  over  the  country.     (132. ) 

5.  OontrS,  of  malerial. — Mr.  Watbrbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage 
Company,  savs  that  in  the  days  of  that  company  there  were  5  houses  in  Manila  deal- 
ing in  manila  hemp.  The  National  Cordage  Company  made  an  agreement  with 
them  by  which  they  were  bound  not  to  sell  hemp  to  any  other  concern  in  America, 
nor  to  sell  to  any  house  in  England  unless  that  house  aneed  not  to  sell  to  anyone  in 
this  country  except  at  an  advance  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  above  the  price  the  National 
Cordage  Company  was  paying.  For  several  montns  the  competitors  of  the  National 
Cordage  Company  had  to  pay  this  premium  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  for  their  hemp. 
Finally  some  English  houses,  after  receiving  legal  advice  that  the  contract  would 
not  hold  in  the  English  courts,  broke  it  ana  soul  to  the  American  manufacturers. 
( 131, 132. ) 

Mr.  Fftlbr,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  says  that  the  National  Cordage 
Company  tried  to  comer  manila  hemp,  but  did  not  succeed.  When  it  first  started, 
it  apparently  had  control  of  spot  fioer,  and  the  Fitler  Company  was  embarrassed, 
because  certain  sailers  were  late.  After  the  supplies  began  to  come  in  there  was  no 
serious  trouble,  although  there  was  a  pinch  once  in  a  while  and  the  company  was 
running  rather  close  to  the  wind.     (147. ) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  never  experienced  any' 
trouble  through  any  purchasing  agreements  made  by  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany. So  far  as  his  company  was  aware,  it  was  always  able  to  buy  material  as  cheap 
as  the  larger  concern.     ( 139. ) 

Mr  Taylor  states  that  in  the  days  when  the  National  Corda^  Company  tried  to 
control  the  hemp  market  there  was  an  understanding  between  it  and  tne  Fl^^mouth 
Company  and  tne  Fitler  Company.  The  National  Cordage  Company,  while  Mr. 
Taylor  was  employed  by  it,  shipped  hemp  to  the  Plymouth  and  the  Fitler  Company. 
(163.) 

6.  Effect  on  jirice  of  material. — Mr.  Taylor,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Standard 
Rope  and  Twine  Company,  says  that  the  National  CJordage  Company  pushed  prices 
higner  than  the  conditions  of  business  would  warrant.  They  put  up  the  price  of 
hemp  to  15  or  16  cents  per  pound.  They  were  the  only  buyers,  and  were  in  a  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  to  control  prices;  and  his  conclusion  is  that  they  did  not 
want  prices  to  he  lower.  The  company,  however,  failed  because  it  had  not  capital 
enougn  to  continue  the  business  and  control  it  on  the  high  level  of  prices  which  it 
had  itself  established.     (155,  156. ) 

Mr.  Fitler,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  says  that  when  the  National  Cord- 
age Company's  stock  of  twine  was  thrown  on  the  market  as  "banker's  twine,"  as  it 
was  called,  it  made  the  twine  business  very  unsatisfactory  for  the  time.  Mr.  Fitler 
thinks  the  effect  lasted  for  two  seasons.  lie  believes  also  that  the  grain  crops  were 
not  large,  and  that  the  demand  was  smaller  on  this  account.     (147,  149.) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that 
the  price  of  manila  hemp  early  in  the  90' s  was  about  6  cents  a  pound.'  When  the 
National  Cordage  Company  failed  the  price  went  to  the  lowest  point  ever  known,  3f 
cents.     (134.) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  does  not  think  that  the 
failure  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  and  the  liquidation  of  its  assets  had  any 
effect  on  the  cordage  market.     (144.) 

7.  Eff'ecl  on  jrrices  of  produds, — Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  says  that  his  company  used  to  follow  the  prices  made  by  the  National 
Coniage  Company  pretty  closely.  The  policy  of  the  Plymouth  Company  has  been 
to  make  goods  of  special  merit^  and  it  has  always  been  satisfied  if  it  knew  that  ite 
competitors  were  not  underselling  it.  The  National  Cordage  Company  held  prices 
somewhat  higher  than  they  were  before  it  was  formed,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  would  have  done  so  if  hemp  had  not  gone  up.  Ite  efforts  to  get  control  of  hemp 
put  up  the  price,  and  the  price  of  manufactured  goods  had  to  follow.     (139.) 

8.  iCffect  on  competilore. — Mr.  Fitler,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  says  that 
when  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  first  organized  his  company  found  itis  com- 
petition ver\'  severe.  The  National  Company  seemed  to  want  to  whip  its  competitors 
into  line.  It  was  a  question  of  nerve  to  stand  out  and  fight  against  tremendous  cap- 
ital. The  National  Company  tried  to  buy  out  the  Fitler  Company ,  but  did  not  succeed. 
(147.) 

Mr.  Waterbury  says  that  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  a  great  advantage 
to  its  competitors  in  keeping  up  prices;  so  much  so  that  he  would  rather  haye  been 
outside  than  inside.     (132.) 

9.  Possibility  of  monopoly, — a.  PtohatnlUy  of  new  consolidation. — Mr.  Taylor  feels 
sore  there  will  never  be  another  combination  in  the  cordage  business.    There  may 
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be  an  aisociatioii,  and  without  one  he  doen  not  think  there  would  be  any  money  in 
the  bueinesB,  but  there  will  be  nothing  like  a  trost.     ( 163. ) 

b.  CaffUal  needed  by  competitors. — Mr.  Giumwood,  acting  8e<'retary  of  the  Cordaee 
AsBodation,  saya  that  a  dOChspindle  mill  for  the  manufocture  of  cordage,  which  would 
be  a  pretty  good  sized  mill,  would  ooet  some  $500,000  for  land,  buildings,  and 
machinery.    A  working  capital  of  some  $260,000  would  be  needed  besides.     (114.) 

Mr.  W.(tbbbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  sayH  that 
1100,000  would  build  and  equip  a  nice  cordage  factory,  and  as  much  again  would  be 
needed  for  working  capital.  Such  a  factory  would  not  be  quite  as  economical  as  a 
lu^r  one,  but  would  oe  a  good  factory.     (132.) 

D.  Tariff— PMIipiMiie  eompetitioii. — 1.  Tariff. — Mr.  Grimwood  says  that 
the  present  tariff  on  manila  and  sisal  cordage  is  1  cent  per  pound,  aiid  on  hemp  cord- 
a^,  tarred  or  untarred,  2  cents  per  pound.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  manila  and 
osal  bore  1}  cents  and  tarred  3  cents;  under  the  tariff  of  1894, 10  per  cent  ad  valoiem. 

(115.) 

Mr.  fiTLER  says  that  the  competition  between  different  manufactureis  in  the 
Tnited  States  is  as  severe  as  it  can  possibly  be;  but  foreigners  work  cheaper  and  the 
American  manufacturers  want  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  them.  There  is  a  duty 
of  a  i-ent  a  pound  on  rope.  That  is  not  enough  to  enable  prices  to  be  carried  to 
extremes.  If  the  duty  were  removed,  the  manu&cture  would  not  exist  in  this  coun- 
ts "  unless  our  labor  would  compare  with  the  English,  German,  or  French. ' '     ( 150. ) 

Mr.  Holmes  would  feel  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  cordage  would  be  injurious 
to  big  bnsinesB,  ttiough  he  would  '*  ask  for  no  advantages,  provided  the  others  have 
to  pay  the  same  for  labor  and  supplies.'*  He  would  expect  importations  to  come 
particularly  from  England,  and  perhaps  later  from  the  Philippines.     (141.) 

2.  Cordage  manufadure  171  the  PhiHppines. — Mr.  Watesbury  says  that  it  would  be 
ft  dindvantage  to  have  free  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  because  some  smart 
Yankee  wouM  start  a  cordage  &€tory  there  and  perhaps  get  some  good  men.  There 
is  a  foctory  in  Yokohama,  owned  bv  a  Japanese,  which  makes  good  rope.  A  manu- 
facturer in  the  Philippines  would  be  under  a  disadvantage  because  the  laborers  are 
ignorant,  and  there  are  a  great  many  orders  for  special  lengths  that  have  to  be  made 
up  quickly  and  could  not  be  brought  a  great  distance;  out  manufacturers  in  the 
Phthppines  could  hurt  the  market  for  ordinary  sizes  if  thev  could  make  the  goods 
cheaper.     (136. ) 

Mr.  FiTLER  does  not  think  that  the  necessity  of  filling  special  orders  would  inter- 
fere with  the  running  of  a  cordage  mill  at  a  distance  from  a  market,  as  in  tl)e  Philip 
pines.  If  the  mill  were  intelligently  managed,  the  reouirements  of  the  market  would 
be  consulted  and  a  proper  stock  would  be  carried  in  tnis  country.     (150. ) 

Mr.  Grimwood  thinks  that  the  establishment  of  a  cordage  factory  at  Manila  would 
be  a  serious  matter  for  the  business  in  America.  "  1  think  the  effect  would  be,  I 
will  not  say  disastrous,  but  bad,  unquestionably,  unless  the  rate  of  wages,  and  so  on, 
sfaonld  go  up  to  a  point  equal  to  the  wages  in  the  United  States."  The  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  finished  product  would  be  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
raw  material,  perhaps  a  little  more.  There  is  no  loss  of  weight  in  the  manufacture 
which  would  seriously  affect  the  transportation.     ( 1 15-1 17.) 

Mr.  Waterbury  says  that  the  waste  in  manila  hemp  is  about  3  per  cent,  and  in 
oaal,  which  has  been  running  dirtier  than  usual  the  last  few  vears,  about  7  per 
cent    (126.) 

Hr.  Taylor  says  that  the  shrinkage  of  manila  hemp  in  manufacture  is  about  4  per 
cent,  and  of  sisal  about  8  per  cent.     (154.) 

C  Condition  of  labor  in  tlie  cordage  industry. — 1.  Relations  of  em- 
^Wfer  and  employee, — Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
says  that  the  relations  of  his  companv  and  its  employees  have  always  been  friendly 
tnd  satisfactory.  At  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  company  in  189f)  it  was 
foond  that  between  11  and  12  per  cent  of  those  who  were  with  the  company  40  years 
«go,  in  1859,  were  with  it  still.  There  are  no  trade  unions  in  the  factory  and  the 
company  has  never  had  occasion  to  express  itself  on  the  subject.  There  have  been 
iM>  labor  disputes  since  1863  or  18(>4  until  the  week  l)efore  Mr.  Holmes  testified.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  strike,  which  lasted  about  24  hours,  and  which  had,  in  Mr. 
Holmes's  judgment,  no  reason  whatever.  He  thinks  it  resulted  from  a  misunder- 
sUnding  and  from  hot-headed  talk.  Every  man  went  back  without  any  change  in 
the  conditions.     (140,  143.) 

Mr.  Holmes  ados  that  his  company  has  established  a  free  library  for  its  emplovees 
and  mtends  to  build  bath  houses  and  to  provide  a  building  where  lunches  wifl  be 
snred  to  them  at  low  cost.  It  has  offered  prizes  for  the  best  gardens,  and  prizes  for 
tlwee  who  keep  their  yards  in  the  best  condition.  It  has  prepared  baseball  grounds 
and  grounds  for  other  games,  and  offered  prizes  for  sports.    (144. ) 
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Mr.  Taylor,  WHrretarjr-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  says 
that  the  relations  of  his  company  with  its  employees  have  always  been  entirely 
harmonious.  The  company  has  the  same  men  who  were  in  the  plants  10  or  15  years 
ago.  The  skille<l  labor  is  generally  oiyanized,  and  the  company  has  no  objection  to 
organized  labor  and  has  never  had  any  labor  trouble.  The  organization  of  capital 
in  the  cordage  industry  has  had  no  effect  on  wages.     (158, 162.^ 

2.  Wages  and  hwira. — Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymoutn  Cordage  Company, 
says  that  the  wages  paid  by  his  company  have  not  changed  since  1880,  and  he  thinks 
not  since  1878.  The  hours  of  labor  are  shorter  now,  so  that  wages  per  hour  are 
higher.  For  common  labor,  the  cheapest  grade  of  labor  of  men,  $1.35  a  day  is  paid, 
and  the  week  of  58  hours  is  called  6  days.  The  highest  wages,  aside  from  salaried 
men,  are  $2.50  and  $2.75,  and  in  a  few  cases  $3.  The  laboring  people  in  this  &u;tory 
are  better  off  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  58-hour  week  is  nrescribed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  for  women  and  minors,  and  the  company  puts  all  on  the  same  basis.  It 
runs  from  half  past  6  in  the  morning  to  6  in  the  evemng,  with  an  hour  off  at  noon, 
and  on  Saturday  it  stops  at  12  o'cloc^k.     ( 140,  143,  144,  146. ) 

Mr.  Waterbury  says  that  the  girls  that  spin  cordage  get  about  $6  a  week,  and 
ordinary  laborers  get  $1.50  a  day.  The  spinnmg  of  yam  is  piecework;  nearly  every- 
thing else  in  the  manufacture  is  da^  work.     (1&.) 

Mr.  FiTLER,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  says  that  his  company,  situated  at 
Philadelphia,  pays  ordinary  male  laborers  $1.50  per  day,  and  its  wages  range  from 
this  figure  up  to  |l8  per  week.    The  factory  works  10  hours  per  day.     (148. ) 

S,  Steadiness  of  employment. — Mr.  Holmes  says  that  during  the  hard  times  his  fac- 
tory ran  steadily,  and  /or  the  last  4  or  5  years,  excepting  the  very  last  year,  it  has 
run  night  and  day.     (144. ) 

4.  Employment  of  women  and  boys. — ^Mr.  Fitler  says  that  his  company  emplo>[8 
about  150  women  out  of  450  employees  in  all.  IShere  are  a  certain  number  of  posi- 
tions for  boys  of  15  and  16  years  of  age,  and  when  these  boys  grow  to  be  men  there 
are  not  enough  men's  positions  for  them.  This  fact  produces  some  trouble.  ''If 
thev  would  only  leave  and  make  a  vacancy,  that  would  De  one  thing;  but  maybe  you 
will  strike  a  youngster  who  has  a  nasty  disposition,  and  he  will  want  to  make  trou- 
ble.   Then  10  or  15  will  drop  out,  and  we  get  rid  of  that  element.'*     (148. ) 

Mr.  Holmes  says  that  out  of  1,000  employees  of  his  company  about  160  are  women 
and  girls.     (140. ) 

m.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPIilES. 

A.  Desciiptlon  of  business. — Mr.  Hubbell  says  that  the  principal  busineee 
of  the  General  Aristo  Company  is  the  manufacture  of  sensitized  photographic  paper. 
It  also  sells  toning  and  developing  chemicals.  The  raw  paper  is  purcnased  entirely 
abroad  and  is  coated  in  this  country.     (188.) 

Mr.  Carbutt  explains  the  difference  between  developing-out  and  printing-out 
photographic  papers.  The  printing-out  papers  must  be  exposed  by  daylight  until 
the  image  is  bola  and  vigorous,  then  washed  to  remove  free  silver,  toned  with  a  gold 
solution,  and  afterwards  fixed.  The  developing-out  paper  is  only  exposed  for  a  few 
seconds  in  a  dark  room  to  either  gas  light  or  electric  light,  ana  then  the  image  is 
brought  out  by  a  developer.  With  the  Kelp  of  a  boy  to  expose  the  paper,  Mr.  Cslt- 
butt  has  made  25  prints  in  10  minutes  by  usin^  developing-out  paper;  that  is,  has 
exposed  them,  developed  them,  and  put  them  mto  the  fixing  bath.  Sometimes  it 
takes  25  minutes  to  print  one  copy  m  daylight  by  the  printmg-out  process.  The 
developing-out  paper  is  practically  new,  naving  come  in  within  the  last  3  years. 
(177,  181.) 

B.  History  of  combination. — 1.  Organization  and  capitalization. — ^Mr. 
Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  says  that  this  company 
has  existed  since  1899.  Its  outstanding  stock  is  $2,400,000  common  and  $2,400,000 
7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred.  It  has  so  far  paid  the  required  dividend  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  and  15  per  cent  a  year  on  the  common.  The  company  has  not  since  it 
was  organized  bought  any  plants  which  were  not  taken  at  the  oi^ganization.     (200. ) 

Mr.  Hubbell,  counsel  for  the  General  Aristo  Company,  says  that  the  capital  stock 
of  each  of  the  constituent  companies  was  purchased  outright  by  the  General  Aristo 
Company.  The  intention  was  to  discontinue  these  companies  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct concerns  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Photo-Materials  Company  and  the  Nepera 
Chemical  Company  have  been  merged  into  the  General  Aristo  Company  by  l^al 
proceedings.  The  New  Jersey  Aristotype  Company  has  been  discontinued  and  uie 
corporation  legally  wound  up.  The  plant  of  the  Kirkland's  Lithium  Paper  Company 
has  been  moved  to  New  York.  The  American  Aristotype  Company  still  continues 
as  a  separate  organization,  because  of  certain  outstanding  contracts.    As  soon  as 
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possible  it  will  be  merged  in  the  General  Aristo  Company.  As  soon  as  that  is  aocom- 
pliehecl,  the  General  Aristo  Company  will  be  a  simple  corporation  and  not  a  combi- 
nation.    (188,  189,  1^. ) 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  owns  a  part,  but  not  a  majority,  of  the  stock  of  the 
General  Aristo  Company.  It  acts  as  trade  a^nt  for  the  (general  Aristo  (^ompany 
and  markets  all  the  Aristo  Company'9  goodn,  the  latter  company  paying  a  commis- 
aon  on  sales.  The  Eastman  Company  makes  the  contracts  and  the  terms  of  sale. 
(189,  190,  195.) 

The  capitalization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  is  very  much  larger  than  the 
aggregate  capitalization  of  the  constituent  companies.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  companies  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  did  not  represent 
the  price  which  the  General  Aristo  Company  had  to  pay.  This  was  true  of  all  the 
companies  taken  over  except  two.  The  capitalization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company 
is  based  on  the  value  of  the  businesses  of  tne  constituent  companies,  rather  than  upon 
the  value  of  the  tangible  property.  The  value  of  a  going  plant  which  manufactures 
photographic  films  or  photographic  paper  consists  very  largely  in  the  value  of  its 
good  will,  of  its  secret  processes  of  trade  and  of  manu&cture,  and  in  some  cases  of 
ta  patents.     ( 188,  190. ) 

2.  ChnMituent  compcmies. — a.  Generally. — Mr.  Hubbell  says  that  the  various  com- 
panies which  were  taken  over  on  the  formation  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  were: 
The  American  Aristotype  Company,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  The  Nepera  Chemical 
Company,  of  Nepera  Park,  N.  Y. ;  The  New  Jersey  Aristotype  Company,  of  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.;  Kirkland's  Lithium  Paper  Company,  of  I)enver,  Colo.,  and  the  Photo- Materials 
Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  company  also  brought  the  photographic  paper 
bnsinessof  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Rcx^hester,  N.  Y.     (188,  191,  192.) 

6.  American  Aruilotype  Cjompany. — Mr.  Hubbell,  counsel  for  the  American  Aristo- 
type Company,  savs  that  that  company  was  incor|>orated  in  1889  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $150,000,  $25,000  preferred  stock  and  $125,000  common  stock.  Only  $8,500  of  the 
preferred  stock  has  been  issued.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  how  owned  by 
the  General  Aristo  Company.     ( 188,  189. ) 

c.  Nepera  ChemUxil  Company. — Mr.  Hubbell  says  that  the  Nepera  Chemical  Com- 
pany, before  it  was  merged  in  the  Cfeneral  Aristo  Company,  had  a  capital  of  $25,000, 
while  the  plant  and  business  and  patents  were  worth  20  or  30  times  that  amount. 
(189.) 

d.  PiioUhMaierials  Company. — Mr.  Hubbell  says  that  the  Photo-Materials  Company 
wasci^>italized  at  $150,0()0.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  some  $90,000  were  issued.  The 
company  made  a  perfect  failure.  The  bonds  were  bought  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  property  was  bought  bv  the  same  com- 
pany after  the  mortgage  which  had  been  given  on  it  to  cover  the  bonds  had  been 
foreclosed.  The  company  was  taken  over  by  the  General  Aristo  Company,  a  small 
price  being  paid  for  it,  because  it  was  manufacturing  a  competing  paper.     ( 189. ) 

€.  methods  of  consolidated  tN^mpany,  and  results.— 1.  Control  of 
material, — ^Mr.  Carbutt,  a  manufacturer  of  photographic  plates,  films,  and  papers, 
says  that  Mr.  Eastman,  of  the  Eastman  Companv,  went  abroad  in  1898  and  secured,  as 
he  believed,  the  control  of  paper  for  photographic  purpo^^e8  for  import  to  the  United 
8tate9.  It  is  necessary  to  use  foreign  paper  m  order  to  get  the  best  results.  There  are 
two  firms  in  Massachusetts  which  make  a  very  satisfacttjry  rough  paper  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  but  have  not  been  able  to  produce  a  fine,  smooth  paper.  It  is  said 
that  the  water  where  the  foreign  paper  is  made  in  Germany  is  peculiarly  suitable  for 
the  parpoiie.  There  are  two  importers  of  the  foreign  paper  in  New  York  City  who  will 
not  sell  to  anyone  outside  the  trust.  Mr.  Carbutt  has  repeatedly  tried  to  buy  and  haa 
been  refusetl.  There  are  two  other  importers  in  New  York  from  whom  Mr.  Carbutt 
R!et»  his  paper  and  who  do  not  sell  to  the  trust;  but  they  do  not  wish  it  to  be  known 
that  they  furnish  the  papers  to  others.  Mr.  Carbutt  also  says  that  he  has  friends  in 
Germany  through  whom  he  can  obtain  it.  The  price,  however,  has  been  very  much 
increased.  On  September  11,  1898,  he  was  able  to  buy  importe<l  paper,  the  same 
that  is  used  by  the  trust,  at  7  cents  a  meter.  On  March  12,  1899,  he  was  charged  8 
cent?.  On  December  30,  1899,  the  price  had  been  raised  to  14 J  cents  a  meter,  where 
it  still  stands.  This  is  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  Mr.  Carbutt  believes  thene 
^nfx»  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  Eastman  combination.  He  has  no  proof  of  this 
other  than  hearsay.  He  has  no  proof  that  the  combination  does  not  have  to  imy  the 
ame  price,  through  he  believes  it  does  not.     (173-182. ) 

Mr.  Dailey,  a  manufacturer  of  photographic  paper,  says  that  the  Greneral  Aristo 
Companygot  control  of  the  raw  material  of  his  business,  the  paper  which  is  imported 
from  (iermany,  about  the  first  of  the  year  1899.  Some  of  the  American  manufac* 
tarers  had  contracts  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  paper  which  protected  them  for 
arertain  length  of  time.    Those  that  were  thus  protected  the  General  Aristo  Company 
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bought,  so  far  as  poeeible.  It  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  buy  others,  because 
it  did  not  think  they  could  get  material  to  work  with.  The  standard  papers  have 
been  inade  for  ^rbiape  40  years  by  two  companies,  one  in  Germany  and  one  in 
France.  Mr.  Dailey  understands  that  these  companies  made  a  c^mbmation  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Greneral  Aristo  Company.  The  price  was  advanced  from  33 
cents  a  pound  to  52  cents.  Mr.  Dailey  has  understood  from  good  authority  that  the 
General  Aristo  Company  does  not  pay  this  price.  Mr.  Dailey's  company  was  almost 
completely  shut  off  from  a  supply  of  paper  for  a  time,  though  able  to  get  some  of 
certain  kinds.  Other  manufacturers  in  Europe  commenced  making  it,  however,  and 
Mr.  Dailey  has  a  contract  with  one  of  them  at  present  at  a  pritre  considerably 
lower  than  the  combination  price,  though  the  trust  is  able  to  undersell  him  consider- 
ably.     (183,  185.) 

Mr.  Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  Greneral  Aristo  Company,  explains  the  control 
which  his  company  has  over  certain  kinds  of  paper.  The  company  does  not,  he  says, 
control  all  the  grades  of  photograpliic  paper  ma<le  by  the  foreign  pa|ier  mills.  The 
control  of  certain  kinds  conies  about  in  this  way:  A  factory  undertakes  to  make  a 
distinctive  kind  of  photographic  paper.  It  is  necessary  to  have  suitable  raw  stock. 
The  company  will  write  the  foreign  manu^turere,  stating  in  a  general  way  what  is 
wanted.  It  may  be  months  before  the  exact  quality  of  paper  is  arrived  at,  and  the 
obtaining  of  it  involves  a  great  deal  of  experiment.  The  sensitizing  factory  spends  a 
great  deal  of  monev  in  prosecuting  these  experiments.  When  it  has  been  to  the 
expense  of  practically  educating  the  foreign  mill  to  produce  that  particular  paper,  it 
feels  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  it.  Otherwise  a  rival  could  buy  the  paper  and 
save  the  whole  cost  of  the  pioneering  experiments.  The  American  Xristotype  Com- 
pany had  arrangements  with  the  foreign  paper  mills  for  the  exclusive  use  of  certain 
kinos  of  paper  before  the  Greneral  Aristo  Company  was  formed,  and  these  contracts 
were  practically  continued.  The  American  Aristotype  Company  was  the  pioneer, 
not  oiuy  in  this  country  but  in  the  world,  in  the  manufacture  of  these  particular 
kinds  of  paper.  The  collodion  process  was  a  hand  process,  in  which  the  photogra- 
pher did  his  own  coating,  until  the  American  Aristotype  Company  made  it  an 
industry.  It  had  never  b^n  manufactured  in  a  factory  and  put  on  the  market  ready 
for  use.  Mr.  Abbott  supposes  that  the  collodion  prot^ess  has  now  become  m<jre  or 
less  a  commercial  one  in  Europe,  and  that  European  manufacturers  can  buy  the  same 
papers  which  his  company  uses.  His  company  has  never  asked  the  paper  makers 
not  to  supply  European  customers. 

There  are  other  manufacturers  of  raw  stock  abroad  besides  those  that  the  Aristo 
Company  deals  with.  They  make  a  very  similar  stock,  and  Mr.  Abbott  supposes  it 
can  be  procured  in  this  country.  One  of  these  raw-stock  factories  is  in  practically 
the  same  locality  as  one  of  those  which  supply  the  Aristo  Company,  and  is  able  to 
use  practically  the  same  water — ^the  glacier  water  of  the  Alps.     (196,  197.) 

Mr.  HuBBELL  says  that  the  General  Aristo  Company  has  contracts  with  foreign 
producers  of  paper  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  control  the  entire  exportation  to  this 
country  of  the  paper  manufactured  by  those  producers.  These  companies  had  been 
selling  paper  in  this  country  prior  to  the  making  of  the  contracts,  and  they  agreed 
that  if  the  General  Aristo  Company  would  take  only  their  products  they  would  sell 
only  to  that  company  in  this  country.  The  General  Aristo  Company  could  not  pre- 
vent the  purchase  by  business  competitors  in  this  country,  through  foreign  pur- 
chasers, of  the  paper  produced  by  these  foreign  companies.     (191.) 

2.  Penalties  for  purchase  of  competitors*  })rodiuJt. — Mr.  Cabbutt  states  that  he  was 
the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  gelatine  dry  plates  in  the  United  Statep.  His  concern 
was  established  in  1878.  He  has  more  recently  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  other 
photographic  supplies,  including  papers.  The  General  Aristo  Company  was  formed 
in  1898,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Eastman  of  the  Eastman  Company',  and  merged 
a  considerable  number  of  makers  of  photographic  papers.  The  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany makes  one  particular  paper,  which  it  is  necessary  for  dealers  in  photographic 
supplies  to  have,  because  for  particular  purposes  it  has  not  been  equaled.  With  the 
help  of  this  advantage  the  General  Ansto  Company  undertakes  to  prt^vent  dealers 
from  handling  any  papers  other  than  those  of  its  manufacture.  It  offers  a  rebate  of 
12  per  cent  on  the  paper  bills  of  customers  who  sign  a  statement  that  they  have  not 
handled  any  paper  made  by  other  parties,  and  it  refuses  to  supply  thone  who  refuse 
to  sign  the  statement.  The  statement  is  presented  once  in  4  months,  and  sets  forth 
that  the  signer  has  not  during  the  period  covered  by  it  "bought,  sold,  carried  in 
stock  or  disposed  of,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  collodion  printing-out,  or  gela- 
tine printing-out,  bromide,  or  developin^-out  papers,  other  than  those  manufactured 
by  the  General  Aristo  Company's  factories,"  and  that  all  su(^h  papers  have  been  sold 
strictly  at  the  list  prices,  without  any  arrangement  for  any  reoate,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly.    Mr.  Carbutt  presents  letters  from  several  dealers  indicating  that  they  would 
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be  g^ad  to  bay  hie  pftpcre  if  the  trort  ^greanent  did  not  mmke  h  imposible.  He 
aieo  presentii  letten  to  ehov  that  hk  paper  is  of  the  highert  qmhty.  He  belieT«s 
ihMt  the  contracts  demaiided  by  the  oombination  are  in  violation  oi  the  United 
States  anti-trost  law.  It  has  not  occomd  to  him  to  complain  to  the  Tniu^d  States 
distiict  attorney,  bat  he  will  do  sol  He  has  thooght  ol  btingm^^  ^t,  bat  the  East- 
man Company'  is  a  verr  rich  ooDoem,  and  it  wcmld  be  too  kn^  and  expensive  a 
^L     (174-182.) 

Mr.  Dailbt,  a  mandactorer  of  photographic  pvper,  says  that  when  the  General 
Aristo  Company  was  formed  its  method  was  to  seU  its  pap^is  at  a  dscoont  i^if  15  per 
cent  hx>m  its  list  and  then  pay,  at  intervals,  an  additional  rebate  of  l:f  percent  to  thaw 
who  had  not  booght  paper  of  any  otho-  make.  Many  dealers  who  were  handling 
large  amoonts  of  outside  paper  thoof^t  that  it  woold  pay  them  better  to  sacrifice  the 
12  per  cent  rebate  and  continue  to  bay  of  the  indepoident  manofactaiergL  The 
prices  of  the  independent  mannfartarCTS  were  from  10  to  25  per  cent  below  that  of 
the  Aristo  Company,  even  when  the  12  per  cent  rebate  had  been  dedacted.  When 
the  Aristo  Company  found  that  dealers  were  foilowinc  this  course,  thev  took  a  further 
step.  They  determined  to  refuse  their  goods  to  all  oealers  who  handled  independ- 
ent pi^>er.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  which  controls  the 
Aristo  Company,  refused  to  sell  such  dealers  its  cameras  and  &lms.  A  dealer  could 
verv  well  get  ^ong  without  aristo  paper,  but  no  dealer  in  photographic  supplies 
could  do  bnsineflB  without  the  kodak  cameras  and  films.  No  open  announcement 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  goods  would  not  be  furnished  to  independent  dealers.  A 
repreaentatiye  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  went  personally  to  such  dealers  and 
said  to  them  that  while  his  company  was  not  niaking  any  threabs,  the  dealers  would 
find  it  very  inconvenient  not  to  oe  able  to  get  the  kodak  cameras  and  films.  These 
goods  were  protected  by  patenta  It  woula  be  well  to  consider  these  things.  If  the 
dealers  would  eive  up  handling  the  outside  paper,  the  General  Aristo  Company 
woold  relieve  uem  of  what  they  had  and  pa^  them  what  it  had  cost  them.  In 
oonsequence  of  this  policy,  says  Mr.  Dailev,  ois  goods  were  entirely  off  the  market 
in  aboat  10  days.  A  few  dealers  undertook  to  resist  Mr.  Dailey  gives  the  names 
and  addreases  of  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Newark.  Both  were  compelled  to 
yield  after  a  limited  time.  The  Newark  dealer  ccmtrolled  two  companies  «nd  under- 
took to  have  one  establishment  handle  independent  paper,  while  tne  other  restricted 
itself  to  aristo.    The  Aristo  people  would  not  allow  tnat. 

There  was  a  company  in  Newark  called  the  American  Self-Toning  Paper  Company, 
which  was  doing  a  very  nice  business,  and  which  was  not  directly  attacked  by  the  Aristo 
Company  until  several  months  after  the  attack  on  Mr.  Dailev.  Mr.  Dailey's  goods 
were  boyootted  about  January  1, 1899,  and  those  of  the  Seif-'f  oning  Company  about 
September  1,  1899;  but  when  the  attack  did  come,  the  Aristo  Company  did  not  take 
the  stock  of  the  Self-Toning  Company's  paper  off  the  hands  of  dealers,  as  it  had  done 
earlier  with  other  paper.  Consequently  such  dealers  as  had  not  paid  for  their  paper 
shipped  it  back.  It  was  perishable,  and  great  quantities  came  back  on  the  company's 
lumoa  and  were  a  dead  loss.  The  accounts  were  too  small  to  sue,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  company  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

The  only  wav'  of  selling  goods  which  Mr.  Dailey  finds  is  to  deal  directly  with  the 
consumers.  He  ships  to  customers  in  Philadelphia,  paying  the  express,  and  still 
onderselling  the  trust.  He  has  an  office  in  New  York,  and  has  done  considerable 
busineas  there.  He  has  tried  to  open  offices  in  various  cities,  but  has  found  the 
expense  too  great.  The  trust  follows  him  up  even  in  his  dealings  with  consumers. 
If  he  furnishes  paper  at  $1  a  gross  to  a  consumer  who  has  been  paying  the  trust 
$1.25,  the  trust  will  meet  the  price  with  another  brand,  and  will  piaos  its  paper  in 
the  hands  of  dealers,  where  consumers  can  get  it  more  conveniently  than  they  can 
set  Mr.  Dailey' s.  Mr.  Dailey's  only  resource  is  again  to  underbid  the  trust;  and  if 
he  makes  too  low  a  price  to  be  met  through  dealers,  the  Aristo  Company  will  sell 
directly  to  the  consumer  and  meet  his  prices.  The  Aristo  Company  also  tries  to  get 
consumers  under  contract  for  a  number  of  months,  and  has  done  so  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Dailey  believes  that  the  methods  of  the  Aristo  Company  are  unlawful,  and 
that  if  he  went  into  a  suit  he  might  win;  but  he  does  not  feel  able  to  attempt  this 
because  at  the  expense.  He  has  l^n  gathering  evidence,  and  has  thought  when  the 
time  is  ripe  he  will  complain  to  the  United  States  District  Attorney.     (183-187.) 

Mr.  Ajdott,  vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  says  that  this  company 
sells  only  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Mr.  Abbott  understands  that  the  East- 
man Company  offers  its  goods  to  all  aealers  at  a  trade  discount  of  15  per  cent,  and 
gives  an  additional  discount  of  12  per  cent  to  dealers  who  handle  its  goods  exclu- 
sively. He  doubts  whether  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  would  sell  anything--« 
Gtunera,  for  example — ^to  a  dealer  unless  he  confined  himself  to  their  line.  There  is 
nothing,  except  patented  articles,  which  it  is  necessary  for  a  dealer  to  buy  from  the 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company.  The  company  simply  gives  a  dealer  tne  option  of  han- 
dling the  Eastman  Company's  line  on  their  terms  or  handling  other  lines.  If  there 
is  any  compulsion  put  upon  the  dealer  it  is  not  put  ujpon  him  by  the  Eastman  Com- 
pany. The  compulsion  comes  from  the  consumers.  Whatever  the  consumer  demands 
the  dealer  must  nandle.  If  the  demand  for  the  Eastman  goods  is  greater  in  a  locality 
than  that  for  any  outside  line,  the  dealer  is  forced  to  handle  tne  Eastman  goods. 
The  Eastman  Company  may  occasionally  give  an  exclusive  agency  to  I  dealer  in  a 
small  place,  but  such  cases  are  very  few.  Generally  it  sells  to  anybodv.  There  are 
very  few  deieJers  in  photographic  goods  exclusively.  Photographic  goods  are  handled 
by  dru^  stores,  department  stores,  booksellers,  and  people  in  various  lines  of  trade. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  controlling  the  dealers  in  photographic  materials.  If  1 
dn^  store  in  a  town  is  selling  the  Eastman  goods  there  are  7  or  8  other  drug  stores 
which  are  free  to  sell  other  makes.  If,  as  Mr.  Carbutt  claims,  he  has  a  better  paper 
than  the  Aristo  Compan^^'s,  which  he  sells  at  a  better  price  to  the  trade,  and  is  not 
handicapped  in  any  way  in  securing  his  raw  materials,  tne  drug  store  that  he  sells  to 
should  oe  able  to  undersell  the  drug  store  that  the  Eastman  Company  sells  to  and 
take  away  its  trade.  If  the  consumer  wants  some  Eastman  goods  ne  is  free  to  bay 
them  where  thev  are  kept,  and  then  go  to  the  other  store  and  buy  the  better  and 
cheaper  paper  oi  the  other  make. 

Mr.  Abbott  confirms  the  account  of  the  dealer  in  Newark  who  had  2  establishments, 
1  upstairs  and  1  down,  in  1  of  which  he  handled  Eastman  goods  exclusively  and 
claimed  the  full  discount,  while  in  the  other  he  handled  outside  goods.  Mr.  Aobott 
says,  "  We  have  stopped  2  or  3  performances  of  that  kind.''     ( 197-204. ) 

Mr.  Abbott  also  says  that  the  agents  which  the  General  Aristo  Company  has  on 
the  road  are  not  sent  out  to  sell  goods,  but  to  educate  photographers  in  the  proper 
use  of  the  company's  goods.  The  company  has  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
keeping  these  demonstrators  in  the  field,  in  educating  phot(^raphers  in  the  manipa- 
lation  of  its  goods,  and  in  advertising.  This  is  one  reason  K>r  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company's  terms  to  the  agent  or  dealer  forbidding  its  agents  to  handle  the  goods  of 
other  manufacturers.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  appoint  a  dealer  as  the  company's 
agent,  refer  to  him  a  vast  amount  of  trade  which  the  company's  eneivy  has  created, 
and  then  allow  him  to  handle  imitations  or  parallels  of  its  goods.     (201. ) 

Mr.  HuBBBLL  says  that  the  Eastman  Company  agrees  by  contract  with  dealers  to 
give  a  special  discount  on  its  goods,  provided  they  handle  no  others.  This  discount 
is  uniform  to  everybody.  Similar  contracts  are  made  by  the  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany, and  were  made  by  some  of  the  constituent  companies  before  the  General 
Aristo  Company  was  formed.  When  that  company  was  organized,  a  circular  letter 
was  sent  out  to  all  the  dealers  in  the  United  States  asking  their  opinion  of  that  sys- 
tem. Almost  all  said  that  it  was  the  best  system,  and  it  was  because  of  the  nature 
of  their  replies  that  the  system  was  continued.     (191,  192,  193.) 

Mr.  Hubbell  holds  that  the  contracts  by  which  a  special  discount  is  given  to  deal* 
ers  upon  their  agreeing  to  handle  only  the  goods  of  the  company  giving  the  disooant 
is  not  a  contract  in  restraint  of  trade,  as  restraint  of  trade  is  defined  in  our  statutes. 
He  cites  decisions  by  the  courts,  which,  he  says,  hold  that  such  contracts  are  proper 
and  legal.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  does  not,  by  means  of  such  contracts, 
force  its  paper  upon  the  trade,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  company  manufactures 
other  supplies  wnich  no  other  company  manufactures  and  whicn  dealers  desire  to 
buy.     (192,  193,  194,  196.) 

3.  AftgrepreserUation  of  competitor^  goods, — Mr.  Carbutt,  a  manufacturer  of  photo- 
graphic paper,  pret^ents  letters  from  customers  to  show  that  the  agents  of  the  Eastman 
combination  tell  falt«ehood8  about  the  material  and  the  quality  ofhis  paper  and  about 
the  prices  at  which  it  is  sold.  He  states  that  wnen  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
General  Aristo  Companv  to  these  practices,  that  company  replied  that  such  action 
was  not  authorissed,  and  probably  resulted  from  overzealousness  on  the  part  of  their 
demonstrators  to  secure  business.     (175,  176.) 

4.  Economies  of  combination. — Mr.  Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  Greneral  Aristo 
Company,  says  that  his  company  has  made  considerable  economies,  which  have 
reduced  the  cost  of  production  of  several  papers,  or  will  reduce  it  It  has  taken  up 
the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  raw  materials.  The  cost  of  marketing  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced  through  the  increase  of  the  business  and  through  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  selling  in  the  hands  of  one  selling  agent.  Mr.  Abbott  thinks  the  number 
of  traveling  men  on  the  road  is  much  greater  than  before  the  oi^ganization  of  tiie 
General  Ansto  Company.  The  situation  would  not  permit  any  relaxation  of  efforts 
to  sell;  competition  is  too  strong.  The  General  Aristo  Company  has  no  monopoly^ 
though  Mr.  Abbott  thinks  it  has  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  photographic 
paper  trade.     (200,201.) 

5.  Ej^ed  of  combination  on  prices. — Mr.  Carbutt,  a  manufacturer  of  photographic 
paper,  states  that  his  prices  are  25  per  cent  below  those  of  the  Eastman  combination, 
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aithonffh  the  ooei  of  the  imported  paper,  which  is  his  raw  material,  has  heen  increased 
more  than  100  per  cent  within  three  years,  as  a  result,  he  believes,  of  a  nearly  com- 

elete  control  of  the  supply  by  the  Eastman  combination.  Mr.  Carbutt  presents 
Hteis  from  costomers  to  show  that  his  paper  is  of  the  very  highest  quality  and  the 
hiffheet  suitability  for  the  purpose  it  is  made  for.  (175,  178.) 
•  Mr.  Dailby,  a  manufacturer  of  photographic  paper,  says  that  when  the  General 
Aristo  Company,  controlled  by  the  E£tman  Company,  got  control  of  the  raw 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  photographic  paper,  it  raised  the  price  of  cabinet 
sizejnaper,  which  had  sold  at  wholesale  at  55  cents  and  at  retail  at  75  cents,  to  $1.35 
retail  and  about  $1.01  wholesale.  Through  its  control  of  the  raw  paper  for  sensitiz- 
ing it  was  able  to  raise  the  price  of  this  material  to  other  manufacturers  from  33  cents 
a  pcond  to  52  cents.  This  increased  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  Mr.  Dailey's  com- 
pany possibly  20  or  25  per  cent.  Mr.  Dailey  understands  from  good  authority  that 
the  General  Aristo  Company  does  not  pay  this  high  price  for  material.  Even  if  it 
did,  the  increase  of  cost  would  not  be  over  20  or  25  per  cent,  while  the  Aristo  com- 
pany has  advanced  prices  of  manufactured  paper  almost  100  per  cent.     ( 185.  186. ) 

Mr.  Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  sajrs  that  the  company 
continues  to  make  the  various  kinds  of  paper  that  were  made  by  its  constituent  coni- 
panies  before  the  consolidation.  There  has  been  no  raising  of  j>rices  in  any  instance. 
The  price  of  collodion  paper  is  the  same  that  it  was,  and  practically  the  same  that  it 
has  been  for  12  years.  On  platinum  paper  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent. 
and  the  average  prices  of  gelatine  paper  are  lower  than  they  were  before  the  organi- 
zation of  the  General  Aristo  Company.     (200,  203. ) 

6.  Growth  of  mmpeHtion. — Mr.  Carbutt,  an  independent  manufacturer  of  photo- 
naphic  supphee,  says  that  this  business  has  developed  very  rapidly,  and  faster  since 
me  trust  was  formed  than  before,  ^*  because  it  started  several  of  what  are  called  anti  • 
trust  makers  of  ijaper. "     ( 180. ) 

Mr.  Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  gives  a  list  of  some  12 
manu&cturers  who  sensitize  paper  in  this  countrv,  in  competition  with  his  company. 
Probably  a  third  of  them,  he  says,  have  started  within  tne  last  year,  or  since  the 
orgnnization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company.  There  are  an  infinite  number  ot  con- 
cems  making  cameras  and  photographic  supplies  and  materials  of  all  kinds.  (199. 
200.) 

Mr.  Hubbbll  says  that  there  are  more  concerns  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing photo^nrohic  paper  to^iay  than  there  were  when  the  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany was  organized,  and  tnat  these  concerns  are  competitors  of  that  company.  The 
Eastman  Kodak  Com|>any  manufactures  a  flexible  nlm  which  is  used  instead  of  a 
plate.  This  film  was  invented  by  Mr.  Eastman,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  those 
films  the  company  has  no  rival.  In  respect  to  other  lines  of  goods  manufactured  by 
the  company  its  success  is  due  to  the  superior  quality  of  its  goods.     (192,  193. ) 

I>.  Condition  of  labor  In  the  Industry.— Mr.  Carbutt  says  that  waees  m 
hie  establishment,  at  Philadelphia,  run  from  $6  a  week  up  for  girls,  and  from  $12  to 
$30  for  the  men.    The  men  work  10  hours  and  the  girls  9.     (179. ) 

Mr.  Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  says  that  there  has 
been  no  general  increase  of  the  wages  of  that  company  since  it  was  formed,  but  at 
tile  Rochester  factory  the  hours  have  been  reducea  from  10  to  9,  with  no  reduction 
of  pay.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  put  in  dining  rooms  for  its  men  and 
its  women,  and  serves  a  lunch  to  the  women  for  10  cents,  which,  Mr.  Abbott  says, 
is  much  below  cost.  The  company  has  also  provided  a  librarv  for  the  working  peo- 
ple^  and  allows  them  to  take  the  hooka  home  at  night.     (203. ) 

The  women  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  paper  are  used  mostly 
in  sorting.  Their  hs^ds  are  more  delicate,  and  they  are  much  better  at  sorting  than 
men.  ISo  women  are  employed  at  anything  that  men  have  done  in  Mr.  Abbott's 
factory.     (204.) 

E.  PaCenta  and  trade-marks. — 1.  Patents  vs.  secret  processes. — Mr.  Abbott, 
vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  says:  '* There  are  so  many  things 
about  a  chemical  formula  that  secrecy  is  relied  upon  by  paper  and  chemical  manu- 
facturers more  than  the  Patent  Office."  Control  can  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  by 
keefang  processes  secret  than  by  patenting  them.  It  is  necessary  to  rely  to  some 
extent  upon  workmen  to  keep  trade  secrets,  but  generally  no  one  man,  except  the 
managers  and  their  understuaiee,  knows  much  about  any  department  except  his  own. 

2.  Infringement  of  trade-marks. — Mr.  Abbott  states  that  his  company  has  in  several 
cases  had  trouble  with  infringers  of  its  trade-mark;  in  one  case  with  Mr.  Carbutt. 
Ur.  Oarbatt  put  out  a  paper  called  Vivax,  which  the  General  Aristo  Company 
regarded  as  an  infringement  of  its  trade-mark  Velox.  Suit  was  brought  but  never 
came  to  trial.     Mr.  Aobott  thinks  the  trade-mark  in  question  was  withdrawn.    (205. ) 
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TV.  THE  PI4ATE  aiiASS  COMBINATION. 

A.  niftory  of  Induftry  and  of  combination. — 1.  Plate  glaa»  indmtry.^ 
Mr.  PiTCAiRN,  president  of  the  Pittsbai^^  Plate  Glass  Compaay,  says  that  the  first 
substantial  success  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glaasinthe  United  States  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  De  Pauw,  at  New  Albany,  Ind.  His  factory  produced  its  first  polished  plate 
glass  in  1878.  It  was  afterwards  dismantled  on  account  of  obsolete  machinery  and 
unfavorable  location.  The  next  successful  factory  was  established  at  CrystarCity, 
Mo.  The  coiapauy  was  organized  in  1872  and  reorganized  in  1876.  The  fat'tory  has 
been  unintemiptealy  successful.  In  1883  the  factory  at  Creighton,  Pa.,  was  founded. 
It  was  here  that  the  use  of  natural  gas  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  was  first 
introduced.     (226.) 

Mr.  Pitcairn  states  that  the  growth  of  the  plate  glass  industry  has  been  spasmodic, 
while  the  growth  of  the  demand  for  plate  glass  has  been  slow  and  steady.  The 
result  has  l^n  great  fluctuations  of  price.  For  several  years  lai^ge  profits  were  made. 
This  led  to  the  building  of  7  new  factories,  and  this  again  to  an  excessive  prcxluction 
and  a  depression  in  price.  The  industry  became  unprofitable.  Some  fac^tories  were 
running  at  a  loss  and  others  at  no  pront.  One  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  and  several 
others  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  This  condition  lasted  several  years,  and 
led  to  efforts  to  consolidate  the  larg^t  factories.     (227,  241.) 

2.  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company, — a.  History, — Mr.  Pitcairn  sayH  that  before  the 
present  consolidation  was  formed  the  Pittsbui^  Plate  Glaa;  Com|)any  existed  as  a 
Pennsylvania  corporation,  owning  four  factories.  This  corporation  increased  its 
capital  stock  and  oought  outright  the  properties  of  its  principal  competitors,  issuing 
its  own  stock  to  the  individiud  stockholders  of  the  constituent  companies.  The 
properties  were  bought  at  their  actual  cash  values.  Nothing  was  paid  lor  good  will. 
Some  of  the  concerns  desired  an  inflated  capitalization,  and  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Pit- 
cairn and  others  to  consent  delayed  the  consolidation  for  2  or  3  years.  No  weak  or 
insolvent  companies  were  taken  in.  There  were  3  companies  which  were  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  Their  liabilities  were  such  that,  on  the  basis  of  value  used  in 
the  purchase  of  the  other  companies,  their  stockholders  would  have  received  little  or 
nothing  if  they  had  been  taken  into  the  consolidation.  If  the  cx)nsolidatian  had 
been  deferred  another  year  or  so,  some  of  the  companies  would  probably  have  become 
insolvent.  The  consolidated  company  reduced  the  production  of  its  factories,  and 
the  independent  companies  were  enable<l  to  run  full.  By  the  ix)licy  of  the  consoli- 
dated company  the  independent  cou)))anies  were  saved,  and  they  are  now  competing. 

For  several  years  before  the  consolidation  in  1895,  says  Mr.  Pitcairn,  there  was 
al3solutely.  no  profit  in  the  plate  glass  business.  The  average  earnings  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Plate  Glass  Company  since  the  consolidation  have  been  about  9i  per  cent  a  year. 
No  dividends  were  paid  until  1899.  In  that  year  5  per  cent  was  paia,  and  the  divi- 
dends in  1900  have  been  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  The  profits  made  in  1899  were 
alx)ut  18  per  cent,  and  those  for  1900  will  also  be  large,  possibly  as  large  as  those  for 
1899.  The  profits  are  not  excessive  in  view  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  business,  the 
changes  that  are  necessary  in  the  way  of  new  machinery  and  new  methods,  and  the 
proljability  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  there  will  be  a  renewal  of  the  condi- 
tions of  overproduction.  The  present  market  price  of  the  shares  is  about  161.  There 
are  about  600  stockholders.  One  of  the  factories  taken  in,  the  Ducjuesne  factory, 
has  been  sold  to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  whose  property  it  adjoins.  The  com- 
pany has  a  suflicient  capacity  without  it.     (227.  232,  233,  235,  237,  241.) 

6.  Control  of  trade, — Mr.  Elliott,  of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club,  says  that  the 
production  of  plate  ^lass  in  this  coimtry  is  estimated  at  about  20,000,000  feet  per 
year,  and  that  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Compiemy  is  supposed  to  control  about  80  per  cent 
of  this  amount.     (207, 213. ) 

Mr.  Mayer,  of  the  glass  department  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  states  that  the  Pittsburg 
Plate  Gla«?8  Company  makes  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  plate  glass  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  20  per  cent  is  made  by  three  outside  corporations. 
Two  of  them  have  been  running  perhaps  10  years  or  more,  and  the  third  is  just 
begiiiiiing.  Mr.  Mayer's  firm  has  not  bought  any  glass  of  any  of  these  concerns; 
their  product  has  all  been  engaged,  principally  by  Western  jobbers  or  men  finan- 
cially interested  in  their  plants.  Mr.  Mayer  does  not  believe  that  these  companies 
are  really  independent  competitors  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  working  under  agreements  w^ith  it,  securing  miiforni  prices. 
(222.) 

Mr.  Pitcairn  says  that  his  company  controls  only  what  it  produces,  which  is  about 
72J  per  cent  of  the  plat-e  glass  produced  in  the  country.  It  is  not  able  arbitrarily  to 
make  prices  for  American  plate  glass.    It  has  been  i)os8ible,  in  consequence  of  the 
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destniction  by  fire  of  the  Penn  Plate  GlasB  Works  at  Irwin,  Pa.,  to  a^lvance  prices;  / 
and  sapplv  and  demand  are  more  closely  adjusted  at  present  than  they  have  been  ) 
for  several  years.  The  comp4iny  produces  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  glass  that  \ 
under  these  favorable  conditions  it  fixes  its  selling  prices,  and  the  others  follow  it.  / 
(239.) 

Mr.  Pitcaim  sives  a  table  of  the  plate  glass  factories  m  the  United  State.*^,  showing 
10  vorks  owned  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  with  an  annual  capacity  of 
28,0(N),00O  feet,  and  3  other  £Eu;tories  with  an  aggregate  annual  capacity  of  •),900,000 
feet  The  sales  for  1900,  with  the  month  oi  December  estimated,  are  given  as 
13,637,000  feet  for  the  Pittsbuiig  PJate  Glass  Company,  or  a  little  over  hah  its  camc- 
ity,  and  5,159,000  feet  for  the  other  companies,  or  nearly  their  full  cainuity.  The 
total  sales  of  domestic  and  foreign  glass  in  the  country  during  1900,  according  to  Mr. 
Pitcaim,  were  about  21,000,000  feet  In  1876  they  were  only  6,300,000  feet,  of  which 
only  600,000  feet  were  produced  in  the  country.     (227. ) 

3.  European  proiludkm  and  mtndicaies. — Mr.  Pitcaihn  ^ves  a  table  of  the  plate 
gli»B  faetoriee  in  Kwrope,  with  their  output  for  1900,  and  in  most  cases  their  produ- 
cing capacity.  The  total  capacitv,  as  shown,  is  about  69,000,000  sauare  feet  a  year, 
ana  the  total  product  for  1900  about  40,000,000.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  product 
comes  from  Belgium,  about  one-fifth  from  France,  the  same  from'  Kngland,  and 
one-axth  iiom.  Germany.  The  product  in  Belgium  has  increased  from  1,080,620 
Bjnare  metera  in  1895  to  1,619,590  square  meters  m  1899;  and  while  there  are  no  offi- 
cial figures  for  other  countries,  Mr.  Pitcaim  believes  the  increase  has  beeti  similar 
wherever  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Pitcaim  declares  tliat  '*  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  consumption  of 
plate  giaj«  is  not  elastic  and  can  not  be  forced  so  as  to  absorb  an  arbitrary  increase 
of  prminction,  the  consumption  depending  upon  eeneral  prosperity,  because  plate 
das  is  considered  a  lugcury.  In  the  opinion  of  manufacturers  of  plate  glass  in 
Europe  the  selling  price  is  not  regulated  by  the  general  law  of  supply  and  uemand, 
the  increase  of  production  being  spasmodic,  while  the  consumption,  although 
steadily  growing,  remains  limited.''  In  accordance  with  these  views  there  have 
always'  been  cooperation  or  syndicate  arrangements  among  the  European  manufac- 
tmere  for  regulating  prices,  and,  especially  in  later  years,  for  regulating  production 
also.  In  Belgium  the  sales  for  all  the  factories  are  apportioned,  and  an^  all  made 
through  one  selling  ofiSce.  In  Germany  the  manufacturers  are  united  in  one  syndi- 
cate, r^niating  production  and  prices.  One  large  company  in  France  has  thorough 
con^l  of  the  market,  ^rou^h  close  connection  with  other  manufacturers  in  the 
country,  and  the  condition  in  England  is  the  same.  Moreover,  these  several 
nationiil  combinations  have  combined  in  one  international  syndicate  to  regulate  and 
divide  the  world's  markets.  They  limit  production,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the 
but  that  the  aggregate  production  of  Belgium,  France,  an(i  Grennany  is  less  than 
half  the  capacity  of  the  factories.  They  assign  certain  markets  to  certain  manufac- 
turers. They  prevent  buyers  from  disturbing  the  rules  of  the  syndicate,  by  a  **  pre- 
mium of  fidelity  "  and  also  by  a  blacklist  system.     (228, 229. ) 

B.  methods  of  the  eonsolldated  eompany. — 1.  Prohibition  of  purchcues 
abroad, — ^Mr.  Mayer,  of  the  glass  department  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  states  that  though 
cat  sizes  of  plate  glass  could  be  imported  from  Europe  from  10  to  20  ])er  cent  below 
the  prices  in  this  country,  and  stock  sheets  some  50  per  cent  cheaper,  the  combina- 
tion is  able  to  prohibit  dealers  from  taking  advantage  of  these  market  conditions. 
Some  sizes  of  plate  glass  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company, 
and  the  company  offers  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent^  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  those 
who  have  through  the  year  maintained  its  terms  and  prices.  If  a  dealer  should  sell 
at  prices  lower  than  it  has  fixed,  it  could  cut  off  his  source  of  supply.  But,  further 
than  that;  there  exists  an  intimation  or  threat  of  the  plate  glass  trust  that  if  any  con- 
siderable amount  were  imported  they  would  probably  reduce  the  selling  price  here 
axKl  leave  the  importers  with  a  loss.  On  account  of  the  abnormally  high  duties  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  trust,  by  a  sharp  reduction  of  prices,  to  cause  a  very  serious 
loai  to  anvbody  who  should  have  ventured  to  import  a  large  amount  of  glass.  Mr. 
Mayer's  firm  did  import  some  glass  before  the  edict  went  out  that  importation  must 
cease,  but  has  apparently  imported  none  since.  Mr.  Mayer  is  not  aware  that  his 
firm  has  given  onense  to  the  trust  by  importing.     (218,  219,  224,.  225. ) 

Mr.  Eluott,  of  the  John  Lucas  Company,  exhibits  letters  sent  by  the  Pittsburg 
Plate  Glass  Company  to  his  firm  rc^^arding  the  importation  of  foreign  glass.  On 
Augnst  27,  1900,  the  plate  glass  company  wrote:  **  If  you  think  it  is  to  your  inter- 
est to  place  an  order  tor  glass  under  10  square  feet*  abroad,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do 


^Sce  Mr.  Pitcaim's  statement  m  to  the  nnproiltableneas  of  thene  sizes  under  Effect  qf  combination  on 
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BO,  the  manufacturers  stipulating  that  a  copy  of  the  order  be  sent  to  this  eompanv." 
On  October  27.  1900,  the  following  letter  was  sent  out  from  the  Pittsbui^g  Plate  GlaaB 
Company:  '*  We  have  just  been  advised  by  our  general  office  that  any  permission 
that  has  been  given  to  the  jobbers  whereby  they  were  allowed  to  import  plate  glass 
must  be  at  once  withdrawn,  and  we  hereby  beg  to  notify  you  to  this  effect. 

^' We  will  ask  you  to  send  to  this  office  at  once  a  memorandum  of  any  foreign  glasB 
that  you  may  have  ordered  which  you  have  not  received."  On  November  30,  1900, 
the  following  letter  was  sent:  '^ Gentlemen:  At  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  and 
*A'  jobbers  of  plate  glass  in  Pittsburg,  on  the  14th  instant,  it  was  resolved  that  no 
*A'  or  *B'  buyers  would  be  permittwi  to  import,  plate  glass  or  to  purchase  plate 
glass  that  had  been  imported  mto  this  countrv.  The  manufacturers  will  expect  all 
the  *A'  and  'B'  buyers  to  conform  strictly  to  this  resolution." 

Mr.  Elliott  intimates  that  the  paint  manufacturers  and  plate  elass  dealers  regard 
these  letters  as  not  only  tvrannical,  but  insolent.  He  explains  that  the  **A"  buyers 
are  the  lai^  dealers  and  buy  what  are  called  ''stock  sheets"  and  cut  them  up  them- 
selves. They  are,  of  course,  given  a  lower  price  than  the  "B"  dealers,  who  buy 
what  are  called  * '  cut  sizes.  * '     ( 208,  209. ) 

Mr.  Elliott  adds  that  the  consideration  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company 
gives  to  ''B"  buyers  to  hold  them  in  line  is  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent,  payable  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  if  they  have  complied  with  its  terms.  He  does  not  think  that  writ- 
ten contracts  are  required  or  that  nis  own  firm  has  any  agreement  with  the  Pittsbuig 
Plate  Glass  Company.  An  agreement  implies  the  consent  of  two  parties.  The  Pitts- 
burg Plate  Glass  Company  wrote  his  firm  saying  that  it  would  do  so  and  so;  his  firm 
continued  to  buv  the  glass  company's  goods,  b^aiuse  it  could  do  nothing  elise.  It  is 
a  Question  whether  that  constitutes  an  agreement.     (211, 212. ) 

Mr.  Heboy,  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glaas  Company,  says  that  the  jobbers,  both  ''A" 
buyers  and  ''B"  buyers,  get  nearly  all  their  supplies  from  the  outside  factories. 
The  Pittsbuig  Plate  blass  Company  allows  them  a  rebate  of  6  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
the  year  on  what  they  buv  from  it,  in  consideration  of  their  buying  their  glass  in 
this  country.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  Hmit  their  trade  to  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company.  They  agree  to  buv  all  their  glass  in  this  country;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  their  buving  in  Europe  if  they  choose.  The  company  would  not 
on  that  account  refuse  to  sell  them  glass.     (243, 245.) 

Mr.  PiTCAiRN,  president  of  the  Pittsbuig  Plate  Glass  Company,  referring  to  the  let- 
ters by  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  is  said  to  have  forbidden  jobbers 
to  buy  glass  in  Europe,  says  that  there  is  an  oiganization  called  the  American  Plate 
Glass  Association,  of  which  the  **A"  jobbers  throughout  the  country  are  members. 
These  members  buy  their  glass  from  the  manufacturers  other  than  the  Pittsbuig 
Plate  Glass  Company,  but  they  also  buy  glass  which  can  not  conveniently  be  supplied 
by  the  outside  companies  from  the  Pittsbuig  company.  '^That  association  of  job- 
bers was  willing  to  purchase  all  their  glass  from  American  manufacturers,  provided 
the  manufacturers  would  allow  them  certain  preferential  prices,  and  pursuant  thereto 
that  association  at  a  recent  meeting  passed  a  resolution  that  the  jobbers  should  not 
import  any  plate  glass.  There  are  91  recognized  *A'  and  *  B*  jobbers  in  the  country, 
and  the  letter  r^erred  to  was  sent  to  3  of  them  onlv;  those  3  being  located  in 
Philadelphia.  The  letter  was  not  a  demand  by  the  plate-glass  company  or  by  the 
manufacturers,  but  was  intended  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  the  jobbers  to  the 
fact  that  the  jobbers'  promise  not  to  import  was  being  broken,  and  to  call  to  their 
attention  the  resolution  not  to  import  wnich  was  passed  by  the  jobbers  themselves. '^ 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  Philadelphia  jobbers  must  buy  their  glass  of  the 
Pittsbure  company  or  be  cut  off  from  certain  sizses  which  they  could  not  get  from 
indepenaent  companies,  Mr.  Pitcaim  says,  "  tfane  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  has 
never  refused  to  nil  any  orders  from  anyone  with  good  credit."     (231.) 

2.  Classification  of  buyers. — Mr.  Mayer,  of  the  glass  department  of  John  Lucas  & 
Co.,  testifies  that  his  firm  can  not  buy  stock  sheets  of  plate  glass,  because  it  is  a  ^'  B  " 
buyer.  Stock  sheets  are  sheets  of  glass  just  as  it  is  finish^  in  the  factory,  without 
cutting  or  trimming  the  edges.  They  are  distinct  from  cut  sizes,  which  are  glass  cut 
to  the  required  measure.  The  distinction  of  "A"  and  **B"  buyers  never  existed 
in  the  trade  until  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Company  established  it  a  short  time  ago.  That 
company  simply  announced  to  the  trade  that  such  and  such  buyers  only  would  be 
recognized  as  in  the  "A"  class,  and  only  "A"  buyers  would  be  permitted  to  buy 
stock  sheets.  Before  that  time  any  dealer  could  send  in  a  list  of  his  requirements 
and  make  a  contract  for  stock  sheets  at  whatever  price  the  manufacturers  chose  to 
make.    There  was  not  then  any  uniformity  of  pnces  as  there  is  to-day.     Dealers 

E referred  to  buy  in  stock  sheets,  because  the  glass  came  cheaper  in  that  form,  and 
usiness  experience  sliowed  that  it  was  the  more  advantageous  way  to  buy.    Only 
one  house  in  Philadelphia  is  named  as  an  *'A"  buyer,  ana  no  one  else  in  the  city  is 
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allowed  to  buy  etock  sheets.  Mr.  Mayer  believes  that  this  plan  has  been  adopted  as 
a  step  toward  crowding  out  the  jobber  of  plate  glass,  in  order  to  diminish  the  com- 
petition and  give  the  Pittsbuig  Plate  Glass  Coihpany  more  absolute  control.  He 
thinks  the  re^t  of  such  a  movement  would  be,  so  &u*  from  benefiting  the  consumer 
by  eliminating  the  profits  of  one  middleman,  rather  to  enable  the  combination  to  • 
put  up  prices  still  farther.     (218,  223,  224. ) 

Mr.  EixiOTT  says  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  decided  to  made  some 
people  "A"  buyers  and  other  people  **  B"  buyers.  If  one  wanted  to  become  an  *'A" 
uuyer  one  must  give  an  order  for  100,000  feet  of  glass  and  agree  to  become  a  factor 
in  carrying  on  the  sheet^lass  business.     (211,  212.) 

Mr.  PrrcAiBN,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  denies  the  assertion 
that  the  classification  of  the  plate-glass  buyers  originated  with  nis  company.  It  has 
existed  for  many  veart,  he  says,  and  was  established  by  the  jobbers  themselves.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  manufacturers  to  sell  their  proauct  to  certain  buyers  called 
**A"  buyers.  These  in  turn  recognized  a  class  of  houses  who  did  business  on  a 
<nnaller  scale  and  to  whom  the  *'A''  buyers  made  preferential  prices.  These  were 
called  "B"  buyers.  The  "A'*  buyers  carried  Uu^  stocks  of  glass  at  their  own  risk 
and  at  the  cost  of  a  considerable  investment.  The  ''B*'  buyers  did  a  hand-to-mouth 
busineflB,  invol\ing  little  risk  and  little  investment     (230,  241. ) 

Mr.  HsROY,  of  the  Pittsbuig  Plate  Glass  Company,  says  that  according  to  his  rec- 
ollection the  distinction  between  ''A"  and  ''B'^  buyers  dates  back  to  1890.  A  dis- 
tinction was  then  made  between  *'A"  buyers,  who  were  purchasers  of  stock  sheets, 
and  *'B"  buyers,  who  did  not  carry  stock,  but  had  their  orders  executed  by  different 
jobbers  and  received  a  commission.  The  "B''  buyers  may  have  had  a  few  sheets  of 
glaas  in  their  warehouses,  but  they  did  not  carry  sheets  to  any  great  extent  When 
the  Pittsbuig  Plate  Glaas  Company  decided  to  distribute  its  own  product  it  cut  loose 
from  the  buyers  of  stock  sheets.  It  does  not  now  sell  glass  except  in  cut  sizes. 
(242,  243.) 

3.  IHsiributing  branches. — Mr.  Mayer  says  that  the  profit  to  jobbers  of  plate  glass 
is  very  small.  They  sell  it  at  the  same  price  at  which  it  is  billed  to  them,  and  all 
they  get  for  handling  it  is  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Pitts- 
bui|(Plate(ilasB  Compan^r  has  recently  established  a  distributing  house  in  Philadelphia 
and  one  in  each  large  city.  Mr.  Mayer  believes  that  they  wish  to  crowd  out  the 
jobbers.  He  does  not  think  that  this  can  well  be  done,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
handle  various  other  lines  of  glass  in  connection  with  the  plate  glass.  It  is  true  that 
the  Pittsbui]^  Plate  Glass  Company  is  branching  out  into  other  lines;  it  is  now 
handling  at  its  branch  houses  a  line  of  paints,  brushes,  and  similar  supplies  from  an 
allied  factory.     (225.) 

Mr.  PrrcALBN  says  that  his  company  was  forced  to  undertake  the  distribution  of 
its  own  products  bv  the  arrogant  attitude  of  the  jobbers.     When  the  present  consol- 
idation was  formea  there  existed  an  association  called  the  National  Plate  Glass  Job- 
bers' Association,  which  regulated  the  prices  to  the  consupier  and  to  a  larse  extent 
fixed  the  prices  that  jobbers  paid  to  the  manufacturers.     One  of  their  resolutions  is 
as  follows:  "That  we  will  not  offer  to  sell,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  plate  glass  or 
other  glaas  in  connection  therewith  under  any  circumstances  at  a  lower  price  or  on 
any  other  terms  and  conditions  than  those  specified  by  the  National  Plate  Glass 
Jobbers'  Association.*'    This  association  demanded  that  the  manufacturers  should 
not  sell  stock  sizes  to  any  jobber  who  did  not  carry  at  least  50,000  feet  of  stock. 
"This  was  the  immediate  reason  for  our  going  into  tne  jobbing  business,  though  it 
was  expected  that  for  economic  reasons  we  would  ultimately  do  so.*'    There  was  no 
desire  to  crush  the  jobbers,  and  when  the  company  announced  its  policy  to  market 
ils  own  product  it  announced  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  sustain  prices  until  the 
jobbers  could  dispose  of  their  stocks  on  hand.    The  company  now  nas  more  than 
$4,000,000  invested  in  the  jobbing  branch  of  its  business.     It  has  warehouses  in  14 
dues,  with  branch  offii^es  for  the  sale  of  glass  in  3  otliers.    Mr.  Pitcaim  declares  that 
in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested  the  jobber  has  a  larger  profit  than  the  manu- 
facturer.    It  would  not  be  practicable  to  establish  branch  nouses  for  the  sale  of  plate 
elasB  alone  except  in  the  largest  cities.    Necessity  has  compelled  the  company,  tnere- 
wrs,  to  add  such  allied  products  as  window  glass,  paints,  and  painters'  supplies. 
^This  was  not  done  as  a  means  of  coercing  the  glass  and  paint  trade.     It  is  intended 
'  amply  to  do  a  Intimate  business,  each  branch  of  which  is  supposed  to  stand  upon 
its  own  footing.    The  company  buys  its  window  glass  from  tne  American  Winaow 
Glass  Company  at  the  same  prices  that  other  jobbers  pay.     It  has  thought  that  it 
thonld  have  a  preferential  rate  because  it  is  such  a  large  customer,  but  it  has  not 
obtained  one.     (227-231,  234,  238,  230.) 

Mr.  Heeoy  says  that  the  general  prices  to  the  trade  are  announced  in  circulars, 
which  are  diatriDuted  to  defiers,  so  far  as  the  dealers  are  known  to  the  company. 
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and  that  jobbere  receive  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent  from  the  prices  so  announced.  This 
5  per  cent  i»  all  that  the  iobbers  woala  ordinarily  have  for  handling  the  glass,  thoogh 
in  Home  caHeH  they  woald  make  more  in  sellin(^  to  the  smaller  trs^e  who  might  not 
be  familiar  with  prices.  The  Pittsbaiig  Plate  Glass  Ck>mjpany  i^ves  its  local  agents  in 
control  of  its  jobbing  houses  a  good  d^  of  discretion  m  selling  to  superintending 
architects  and  builders.     (246. ) 

C  EflTect  of  combination  on  prlce««— Mr.  Maybr,  of  the  glass  departr 
ment  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  states  that  the  Pittsbuiig  Plate  (ilaas  (%mpany  has 
advanced  the  prices  of  plate  glass  withiti  3  years  at  least  150  per  cent.  For  instance, 
size  12  by  60  inches  pold  2  or  3  years  ago  at  75  cents  a  light;  to-day  it  sells  for  $1.88. 
V.  Size  24  by  60  sold  at  $2.40  a  light;  to-day  it  sells  for  $6.  Size  24  by  84  sold  at  $4.55; 
to-day  it  sells  at  $11.38.  These  three  sizes  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  demand. 
'  (218,220,  221.) 

Mr.  Mayer  adds  that  plate  glass  was  imported  much  more  freely  several  years 
ago  when  the  American  prices  were  lower.  In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  if  the 
combination  has  raised  the  price  in  the  United  States  150  per  cent  within  3  years, 
and  some  kinds  can  still  l)e  imported  only  10  or  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  bought  here,  the  price  in  Europe  must  also  have  risen  greatly,  he  offers  no  further 
elucidation  of  the  facts,  but  states  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  trust  or  combination 
of  manufacrturerH  in  Europe  to  raise  the  price.     (219. ) 

Mr.  Hekoy,  of  the  Pitteburg  Plate  GlasB  Company,  says  that  since  this  company 
manu&ftures  72}  per  cent  of  the  output  its  prices  certainly  regulate  the  general  trade 
prices.  There  is  enough  domestic  and  foreign  competition  U)  prevent  tbe  company 
from  exa<;ting  an  unreasonable  price.     (243. ) 

Mr.  PiTCAiRN,  president  of  the  Pittsbui);  Plate  Glass  Company,  presents  a  table 
showing  the  prices  of  plate  glass  at  intervals  of  5  years,  from  1875  to  1900.  The  table 
shows  lower  prices  in  1900  than  in  any  other  of  Uie  years  given  except  1895.  Mr. 
^  Pitcaim  adniitn  that  in  1897  prices  were  very  much  lower,  but  he  declares  that  that 
\  was  an  exceptional  period,  wnen  the  business  was  in  its  most  demoralized  condition. 
It  is  unfair  in  making  a  statement  of  the  advances  to  select  certain  sizes  and  show 
the  ailvances  on  them  only.  '*The  actual  cash  returns  received  by  this  company 
■  show  that  the  average  advance  of  glass  from  that  period  has  been  only  from  50  to 
60  per  cent,  and  not  150  per  cent,  as  alleged.  This  is  computed  upon  the  entire  sales 
of  all  sizes  of  plate  glass.  Some  of  the  preferential  buyers  are  now  buying  certain 
sizes  of  plate  glass  at  prices  lower  than  before  the  industrial  revival  of  1898.'*  More- 
over, there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  price  of  materials.  Mr.  Pitcaim  gives  a 
^  .list  of  about  a  dozen  materials,  with  a  statement  of  the  per  cent  of  advance  in  each, 
'and  says  that  the  average  increase  in  the  raw  materials  is  about  85  per  cent.  Wages 
have  also  advanced.  The  last  increase  of  wages  was  made  May  1,  1899,  and  amounted 
to  5  per  cent.     (231,  232,  235. ) 

Mr.  Pit<!aim  declares  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  product  of  his  company  is  sold 
in  sizes  under  10  square  feet  and  sold  without  pront,  and  that  a  very  laiyepart  of 
this  two-thirds  is  sold  at  a  large  loss.  An  independent  factory  is  now  bunding  for 
the  manufacture  of  small  sizes,  but  Mr.  Pitcaim  does  not  believe  that  it  can  compete 

Erofitably  with  foreign  glass  at  the  present  price.  He  explains  that  his  company 
as  during  the  past  2  or  3  years  increased  the  sale  of  small  sizes  very  materially  by 
replacing  what  i»  known  as  German  plates,  which  are  a  blown  glass,  ground  and 
polished,  and  are  sold  largely  in  this  country  for  use  in  cheap  fimiture.  To  get 
this  trade  the  company  has  been  obliged  to  sell  cast  polished  plate  glass  of  the  same 
sizes  as  the  German  plates  much  below  the  total  cost  of  manufacture.  **  We  have 
figured  that  in  taking  this  business  we  would  not  increase  our  general  expenses  and 
cost  of  distribution  at  all,  and  that  if  we  could  get  the  bare  cost  of  materials  and 
labor  entering  into  its  production  we  could  afford  to  take  it,  temporarily  at  least,  to 
keep  our  works  running  and  our  men  employed;  but  if  this  business  is  considered  on 
the  same  ba^is  as  our  business  as  a  whole,  bearing  its  full  share  of  the  general 
expenses  and  cont  of  distribution,  then  it  is  done  at  a  loss  of  from  10  to  15  cents  per 
foot.*'  Mr.  Pitcaim's  company  is  giving  the  furniture  factories  plate  glass  which  is 
much  better  than  German  plates  at  the  same  price.     (235,  240. ) 

D.  Remedies  for  alleged  evils  of  eomblnatlon.— 1.  Tariff  revigUm. — 
Mr.  Elliott  presents  a  protest  on  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club  against  cer-> 
tain  features  of  the  tariff.  The  club  is  composed  of  paint  manufacturers  and  glass 
dealers.  At  a  regular  meeting  held  December  5, 1900,  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  which  contained  the  following  propositions: 

The  levying  of  protectlye  duties  Is  intended  to  produce  a  revenue,  to  encoura^  the  establishment 
of  home  industries,  and  to  protect  American  manufacturers  and  workmen  from  destructive  foreign 
competition.  Prohibitory  duties  not  only  fail  to  produce  revenue,  but  in  many  cases  enable  the  b^- 
efldaries  of  them  to  take  undue  advantage  of  consumers  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle  upon 
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which  the  whole  theory  of  protectiTe  diitieii  reflts.  The  development  of  Ameiican  industry  in  many 
lines  and  the  oonnolidation  and  oombluation  of  producers  has  rendered  existing  duties  on  the  one 
hand  exceaive  and  on  the  other  has  left  the  consumer  without  the  benefit  of  competition  ujt  a  factor 
reguiadnr  prices.  The  development  of  American  commerce  in  foreign  markets  would  be  greatlv 
fsdlitatea,  and  may  be  attained,  by  reasonable  moderation  in  the  duties  upon  raw  materials,  whicn 
are  shown  to  be  in  extras  of  the  requirements  both  of  revenue  and  prutei*tion. 

In  view  of  these  consideratioDg  the  club  resolved  to  communicate  with  other  organ- 
'  ixations  of  the  trade  and  make  an  effort  to  **  crystallize  the  sentiment  of  the  country 
in  the  direction  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  more  equitable  lines.'* 

The  duty  to  which  the  club  particularly  refers  is  that  on  plate  glass.  Mr.  Elliott 
fltitos  that  manufacturers  of  plate  glass,  bv  a  combination  of  factories,  closing  some 
and  r^udng  the  output  of  others,  nave  ad.vanced  the  price,  as  it  is  alleged,  from  125 
to  150  per  cent,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plates.  Mr.  Elliott  and  the  club  which 
he  represents  are  faivorame  to  protective  duties  as  such.  They  object  to  "the  abuse 
ariang  from  the  duties,  when,  after  the  industry  has  been  established,  advantage  is 
taken  to  monopolize  the  production  and  distribution.''  Mr.  Elliott  quotes  President 
McKinley's  message  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  ''that  reduction  should  be  secured  by 
the  revision  of  those  taxes  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  burdensome 
to  the  people."  There  has  been  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  markets  or  the  price 
of  raw  materials  that  would  justify  the  increased  price.  In  the  case  of  sheet  glass,  a 
box  of  glaas  can  be  brought  on  board  ship  in  a  foreign  port  for  the  mere  cost  of  blow- 
ing the  same  quantity  of  glass  in  this  country,  without  saying  anything  about  the  cost 
of  material  and  boxing  and  profit  for  the  manu&cturer.  But  the  skilled  labor  whicU 
cats  80  large  a  figure  in  the  blowing  of  sheet  glass  is  not  to  any  extent  necessary  ia 
the  production  of  plate,  outside  of  a  few  foremen.  The  plate-glass  trust  has  put  up 
the  price  so  enormously  that,  in  spite  of  the  duty,  which  on  most  sizes  rang^  from 
100  to  175  percent  of  tf\e  cost  of  foreign  glass,  with  freight  added,  polished  plate  can 
be  imported  in  cut  sizes  from  10  to  290  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  extreme  selling  price 
of  the  plate-glaas  trust.     (206-208; ) 

Mr.  Elliott  holds  that  the  present  conditions  of  trade  demonstrate  that  we  have 
bat  little  to  fear  from  foreign  competition.  Interest  is  as  low  here  as  abroad.  We 
hold  the  key  to  the  position  in  coal.  Workmanship  is  superior  in  this  country,  and 
we  turn  out  more  per  capita.  In  view  of  fsctB  that  Mr.  Elliott  preBents  as  to  the 
lesnlts  of  what  he  considers  the  excessive  duty  on  plate  glass,  on  white  lead,  and  on 
linseed  oil,  he  believes  that  the  Philadelphia  Faint  Club,  which  he  represents,  is  jus- 
tified **  in  asking  for  a  modification  of  duties  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  President 
of  the  United  S&tes  in  his  message  to  Congress  this  year.'^  He  suggests  as  a  basis 
an  amount  of  protection  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in  labor  cost  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  with  an  addition  of  5  or  even  10  per  cent  **  to 
cover  other  contingencies  for  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  remuneration  to  labor."  When 
it  is  suggested  to  nim  that  an  attempt  to  modifv  the  tariff  to  suit  the  paint  trade 
woold  open  the  door  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  ail  alouL  the  line,  he  replies  that  he 
and  those  he  represents  ^'t^ink  the  time  has  come  wnen  we  might  possibly  ven- 
tme  to  do  something  of  that  kind."  While  they  believe  in  the  theory  of  protec- 
tion to  American  industiT,  evidence  has  been  presented  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
miaeion  which  proves  without  doubt  that  some  lines  are  inordinately  protected.  The 
fear  of  a  general  agitation  of  the  tariff  question  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  perpetu- 
ating such  evils.  "  We  say  we  would  be  willing  to  stand  any  amount  of  agitation  or 
whatever  might  follow  in  order  to  have  those  particular  matters  reduced  to  a  proper 
bteis."     (210,213.216.) 

Mr.  Mayer,  discussing  the  monopolistic  policy  of  the  Pittsbuig  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany and  the  great  increase  of  prices  which  it  has  made,  says,  ''The  cause  for  the 
evil  exists  and  will  exist  whether  we  should  obtain  a  speedy  remedy  from  any  Fe<leral 
coort  or  not.  It  remains  in  the  form  of  an  oppressive,  exorbitant  tariff,  of  which 
manufacturers  are  taking  an  undue  advantage."     (221. ) 

When  Mr.  Mayer  is  asked  how  the  tariff  can  be  the  cause  of  the  recent  increase  of 
prices  and  introduction  of  oppressive  conditions  in  the  plate-glass  trade,  since  the 
present  tariff  is  substantially  tne  same  as  that  of  1890  ana  1894,  he  replies  that  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturers  are  now  consolidated  as  the}[  were  not  before,  and  they 
take  advantage  of  the  tariff.  The  forbidding  of  imix)rtation,  for  instance,  is  an  evil 
which  would  not  be  poasible  but  for  the  high  tariff.     (222,  224. ) 

Mr.  PiTCAiBN,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  presents  a  table 
fihowing  the  duties  on  plate  glass  under  the  last  three  tariff  laws.  It  Is  shown  that 
on  sizes  up  to  24  by  30  inches  the  Wilson  bill  made  no  change,  and  the  Dingley  bill 
made  an  inciease  of  3  cents  a  square  foot  on  sizes  up  to  16  inches  by  24  and  2  cents 
on  ozee  from  16  by  24  to  24  by  30.  Mr.  Pitcaim  asserts  that  glass  of  these  sizes  is 
SOT  sold  at  less  tmui  the  cost  of  production.  On  larger  sizes  the  Wilson  bill  reduced 
the  tariff  and  the  Dingley  bill  maintained  the  Wilson  bill  rates.     (232.) 
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Mr.  Pitcaim  states  that,  while  European  manufacturerR  of  plate  glass  are  united  in 
an  international  syndicate  and  divide  the  world's  markets  ainon);  them,  the  United 
States  is  left  out,  because  the  American  plate-^l^BS  industry  has  not  been  able  thus 
far  to  export  and  to  make  its  cooperat'on  vcduable  to  the  European  oiyanization. 
The  European  manu£Eu;turer8,  therefore,  treat  the  Ignited  Stotes  as  a  dumpine  ground 
for  their  surplus,  and  make  prices  for  export  to  this  country  far  below  their  domestic 
prices.  Thus  the  European  price  for  polished  plate  glass,  cut  to  size,  for  the  United 
States  is  40  per  cent  ana  5  per  cent  discount  from  a  certain  price  list;  for  England,  10 
per  cent  discount  from  the  same  price  list.  This  makes  the  price  in  England  58  per 
cent  hiffher  than  that  in  the  United  States.  For  stock  sizes  the  European  discount 
is,  for  the  United  States,  30  per  cent  off  the  list,  and  for  England  5  per  cent^  ofif  the 
same  list,  making  the  English  price  36  per  cent  higher  than  the  Amencan.  In 'France 
a  different  list  is  used  and  exact  comparisons  are  less  easily  made;  but  Mr.  Pitcaim 
asserts  that  plate  glass  is  sold  in  France  at  least  100  per  cent  higher  than  if  shipped 
to  this  country.  Mr.  Pitcaim  attributes  to  this  policy  the  recent  increased  imports 
to  the  United  States.  The  imports  have  been  for  the  first  10  months  of  each  year 
of  the  last  three:  in  1898,  368,797  feet;  in  1899,  716,632;  in  1900,  1,590,350.  Mr.  Pit- 
cairn  asserts  that  the  prices  at  which  glass  is  shipped  to  this  country  are  actually 
below  the  avera^  cost  to  the  manufocturers,  though  not  so  low  as  to  be  unprofitable 
when  the  trade  is  regarded  as  a  surplus  trade.     (229,  230. ) 

2.  Antitrust  /atf'.— Mr.  Mayer  has  no  faith  in  the  antitrust  law  as  a  remedy  for 
excessive  raising  of  prices  and  other  oppressive  policies  of  the  plate-glass  comDina- 
tion.  He  believes  tnat  the  3  so-called  independent  companies  are  working  under  an 
understanding  with  the  Pittsbura;  company,  but  if  so  the  facts  are  not  obtainable  in 
writing  nor  in  any  form  that  would  be  competent  evidence  before  a  court.  The  cause 
of  the  evil  he  thmks  is  in  an  oppressive,  exorbitant  tariff,  and  the  one  remedy  is  in 
a  modification  of  the  tariff.     (221,  222. ) 

Mr.  Elliott  does  not  consider  the  antitrust  law  of  any  great  value.  "  We  have 
the  actual  facts  befon^  us  as  to  what  have  been  the  results  from  action  of  this  kind, 
and  practically  nothing  has  been  obtained.*'  In  demanding  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
he  thinks  that  *^  we  were  really  getting  to  the  fountain  head  by  striking  at  the  cause." 
(214,  216.) 

E.  Labor  f  n  the  plate-glase  lnduttr>\— 1.  Lahor  cost  of  plate  glass.— Mr. 
I  PiTCAERN  says  that  the  labor  cost  is  about  48  per  cent  of  the  cost  oi  manufacture  of 
^  plate  glass.    (236. ) 

2.  Number  and  nationality  of  empioyees. — Mr.  Pitcairn  states  that  about  10,000  pei^ 
sons  are  employed  in  the  plate-glass  industry  in  the  United  States.  He  thinks  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  are  Americans.  When  the  industry  was  started,  it  was, 
of  course,  ne<'essary  to  get  foreign  workmen  who  were  familiar  with  it;  but  manu- 
facturers prefer  Americans,  and  very  few  foreign  workmen  come  now.  The  Ameri- 
can is  more  steady  and  more  alert  and  more  efficient  It  does  not  take  long  to  learn 
the  business.  It  does  not  require  the  same  mechanical  skill  as  window  glass  or  other 
branches  of  the  glass  industry.     (240,  241. ) 

3.  Labor  organizations. — Mr.  Pitcairn  says  that  there  are  no  labor  ontanizations  in 
the  plate-glass  industry  in  this  country,  or,  he  thinks,  in  Europe.  He  has  never  had 
to  consider  the  question  of  dealing  with  a  labor  oiganization.  The  employees  are 
well  treated,  "and  they  have  never  seen  the  necessity  for  an  organization.  In  any 
company  employing  so  large  a  number  of  men  as  we  do  there  are  sure  to  be  some 
malcontents  and  disturbers,  but  we  have  been  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  the  large 
majority  of  our  men  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  or  unduly  influenced  by 
men  of  this  class. ' '     ( 236. ) 

4.  Wa^es. — Mr.  Mayer  states  that  so  far  as  people  in  the  trade  can  learn  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  price  of  plate  glass  during  the  last  2  or  3  years  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  any  increase  m  the  wages  of  the  workmen.  In  reply  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  with  an  increase  of  the  tariff  by  tne  Dingley  bill 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  wages,  he  replies  that  that  is  an  assumption  which  he 
does  not  think  is  verified  by  the  factp.  He  knows  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
wages  in  window-glass  manufacture,  but  that  it  is  an  entirely  different  industry. 

^    (218-220.) 

{       Mr.  Pitcairn  states  that  the  wages  paid  at  the  different  factories  of  his  company 

.  are  practically  uniform.    The  tendency  is  to  increase  wages  in  good  times  and  to 

.   reduce  them  m  bad  times.    The  wages  paid  to-day  are  20  per  cent  above  those  paid 

^    by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Ompany  in  the  depression  of  1893,  and  24.6  per  cent 

higher  than  those  paid  by  other  plate-glass  works  at  that  time.     A  5  per  cent  increase 

'  was  made  May  1,  1899.     (236,  236.) 

Mr.  Pitcaim  adds  that  his  corai>any  has  established  what  it  calls  the  employees' 
gratuity  fund.    It  places  to  the  credit  of  every  factory  employee  at  the  end  of  the 
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month  a  sum  equal  to  2^  per  cent  of  the  previous  month's  wases.  On  this  fond  6 
per  cent  interest  is  allowed  and  credited.  The  fund  may  he  withdrawn  semiannually 
by  employees  after  2  years  of  continuous  ser\dce,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  in 
which  case  8  per  cent  interest  is  allowed  and  credited  semiannually.  In  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  employee,  or  of  his  wife  or  of  Jiis  child,  the  fund  may  be  with- 


who  have  been  long  in  our  service.''     (236,  240.) 

5-  Wages  in  America  and  Europe. — Mr.  Pitcaibn  presents  a  detailed  table  of  wages 
in  the  plate-glass  industry  in  America  and  in  Belgiiun.  He  asserts  that  the  average 
wages  m  the  industry  in  the  United  States  are  about  200  per  cent  higher  than  m 
England  and  about  300  per  cent  higher  than  in  Belgium.     (233,  234. ) 

V.  THE  SAIiT  COMBINATIOir. 

A.  Detciiption  of  indiutrjr.— 1.  OeneraUy.—'Kr,  Whitb,  president  of  the 
National  Salt  Company,  says  that  salt  is  obtained  from  three  sources,  sea  water,  nat- 
ural brine  springs,  and  rock-salt  deposits.  Salt  deposits  are  sometimes  mined,  and  the 
salt  is  prepared  for  market  in  mucn  the  same  way  as  anthracite  coal.  Oftener,  how- 
ever, the  purest  obtsdnable  water  is  pumped  down  from  the  surface,  brought  up  a^in 
aatmated  with  salt,  and  evaporated.  No  salt  is  made  from  sea  water  in  the  Unite<l 
States,  except  in  California.  Some  is  made  in  Utah  from  the  water  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  At  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  salt  is  made  from  natural  brine  springs,  both  by  solar 
evaporation  and  bv  artificial  heat.  The  National  Salt  Company  makes  some  salt  by 
flolsu-  evimoration  in  Texas.  Salt  is  made  more  economicallv  from  an  artificial  brine 
produced  by  pumping  water  into  a  rock-salt  stratum  than  from  natural  salt  springs, 
Decaase  the  brine  is  more  nearly  saturated.  The  saturated  brine  contains,  theoret- 
ically, about  26  per  cent  of  salt.  In  practice  about  25  per  cent  can  be  got.  The 
Sapinaw  Valley  brine  contains  about  two-thirds  of  this  amount,  and  the  Syracuse 
bnne  not  quite  so  much.     {246-248. } 

The  fuel  used  in  N6w  York  is  the  cheapest  quality  of  coal,  usually  anthracite  screen- 
ings, costing  about  $1.50  a  ton  delivered  at  the  salt  works.  In  Ohio  bituminous  slack 
is  usually  used.  In  Michij;an  salt  is  practically  a  by-product  of  the  lumber  industry. 
The  brine  is  evai)orated  with  the  remse  from  the  sawmills.  Some  salt  manufactur- 
ers figure  that  they  can  make  salt  for  nothing,  because  it  would  cost  them  about  as 
much  to  bum  up  the  slabs  as  to  make  the  salt.  Others  say  it  costs  them  more  than 
they  get  for  it  The  lumber  business  and  the  salt  business  are  so  interwoven  that  it 
is  hard  to  tell.     (249.) 

Salt  land  is  so  cheap  that  a  factory  usually  has  40  or  50  acres.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  what  land  the  salt  comes  from.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  two 
wells  may  be  put  down  at  the  same  time  1,500  feet  apart  and  in  3  years  will  be 
united.     Water  put  down  one  well  will  come  up  the  other.     (267,  268.) 

2.  Workiiw  people  employed. — Mr.  White  says  that  the  cost  of  producing  salt  goes, 
roughly,  hafi  for  fuel  and  half  for  labor.  To  produce  1,000  bflurels  of  salt  by  the 
open-pan  system  and  put  it  in  the  warehouse  would  require  about  60  men  1  day.  In 
scNne  systems  of  manufacture  the  number  is  less.  Quite  as  much  labor  is  used,  how- 
ever, in  putting  the  salt  into  packs^s  and  shipping  it  as  in  the  actual  manufacture. 
About  100  hands  would  be  required,  on  the  average,  to  manufacture  and  ship  1,000 
barrels  of  salt  a  day.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  women.  Probably 
130,000  to  150,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  salt  industry  in  the  United  States. 
(255,  256.) 

3.  Slate  inspedion. — Mr,  White  sajrs  that  there  is  a  pretense  of  State  inspection  of 
salt  in  Michigan,  but  that  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  The  law  is  not  carried 
out-  In  New  York  all  brine  springs  are  under  the  control  of  the  State,  but  there  also 
the  inspection  is  of  no  account.     (254. ) 

Mr.  White  estimates  the  production  and  consumption  of  salt  in  the  United  States, 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  about  10,000,000  barrels  evaporated  from  brine  by 
artificial  heat,  about  1,000,000  barrels  of  solar  salt,  and  about  2,000,000  barrels  of 
mined  rock  salt,  a  year.     (249.) 


M Ational  Stelt  Company. — 1.  Organization  and  kislory.— Mr.  Whffe,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Salt  Company,  says  that  this  company  was  organized  in  March, 
1W9,  and  acquired  at  that  time  13  plants  in  New  York  State.  Its  preferred  stock  is 
7  per  cent,  noncumulative.  The  tangible  assets  of  the  concerns  taken  in  at  the 
*     *     *ag  were  appraised,  and  preferred  stock  was  issued  in  payment  for  them.    An 
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iflsne  of  common  stock  was  also  made  to  the  owners  for  their  good  will,  earning 
capacity,  trade-marks,  brands,  etc.,  at  the  rate  of  5  times  their  average  annual  earn- 
ings for  the  2  preceding  years.  Each  owner  had  the  privilege  of  tiudng  $100  cash 
for  1  share  of  preferred  stock  and  1  share  of  common,  each  of  $100  par  value.  One 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  preferred  and  the  same  of  common  were  offered 
to  the  public  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  1  snare  of  preferred  and  1  share  of  common.  No 
svndicate  was  formed  to  underwrite  the  securities,  but  the  shares  were  offered  through 
the  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  which  received  a  fee  of  $5,750,  or  one- 
half  per  cent,  for  its  services.  After  the  original  organization  of  the  company  other 
properties  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Texas  were  bought  on  the  best  terms  possible, 
f^ayments  were  sometimes  made  in  stock  and  sometimes  in  cash.  Usually,  when 
payment  was  made  in  stock,  it  was  made  on  the  bads  of  1  share  of  preferred  and  1 
share  of  common  for  $100.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stock  was  issued  at  its  market 
value  at  the  time.  The  share  of  preferred  and  the  share  of  common  have  never  been 
worth  less  than  $100  together,  and  they  have  gone  as  high  as  $140.     (249-252.) 

The  company  has  no  bonds,  and  none  can  be  created  without  the  consent  in  writ- 
ing of  the  holders  of  75  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  and  75  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  The  following  provision  also  appears  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation: 
''At  no  time  shall  the  total  amount  of  the  preferred  stock  iasued  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  actual  capital  paid  in  cash  or  property."  The  preferred  stock  is  preferred  not 
onl^  as  to  dividends  but  as  to  the  assets  in  case  of  liquidation.  It  nas  the  same 
votmg  power  as  the  common  stock.  It  has  practically  every  right  of  a  bond  except 
that  the  dividends  are  noncumulative  and  mat  it  has  no  right  of  foreclosure.  (2^, 
269.) 

The  company  has  paid  since  its  oreanization  7  per  cent  a  year  on  the  preferred 
stock  and  6  per  cent  on  the  common.  The  total  net  earnings  in  1900  were,  however, 
about  12  per  cent  on  both  preferred  and  common.  The  stock  outstanding  is  about 
$5,000,000  preferred  and  $7,000,000  common.     (257,  259. ) 

The  stock  is  distributed  at  the  average  rate  of  52  shares  to  each  stockholder,  rep- 
resenting an  investment  of  about  $3,100  at  the  present  market  prices.  The  board  of 
directors  own  perhaps  20  per  cent  of  the  stock;  possibly  30  per  cent  Mr.  White 
guesses  that  at  least  100  or  200  stockholders  would  be  needed  to  control  the  corpora- 
tion.    (264,266.) 

2.  Business  meUiods. — Mr.  Wnrrs  says  that  in  most  cases  the  former  owners  of 
the  plants  which  the  company  has  bought  have  been  retained  as  superintendents. 
There  have  been  no  great  changes  in  the  working  force.  Six  plants  of  the  36  have 
been  shut  down  for  purposes  of  economy.  The  producing  districts — ^New  York, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Texas — are  divided  mto  departments,  each  with  its 
head,  and  each  conducts  its  business  in  its  own  way,  under  general  instructions  from 
the  executive  officers.  The  purpose  of  this  method  is  to  keep  in  close  contact  with 
the  trade  and  avoid  trying  to  deal  with  conditions  1,000  miles  away.  Reporte  of 
sales  are  received  every  day,  however,  from  every  office;  and  once  a  month  the 
books  are  closed  and  the  company  knows  what  has  been  made  or  lost  and  where  and 
how.  The  records  of  the  different  plants  are  closely  compared  and  good  results  are 
obtained  by  ''  rubbing  the  records  of  the  different  managers  together."  Just  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  individual  effort  is  recognized  in  every  man  from  the  president  down. 
The  president's  salary  is  contingent  on  results,  and  that  indicates  the  policy  which 
the  company  applies  wherever  it  can  be  applied.     (252^  253. ) 

3.  CoriJiTol  of  business, — Mr.  White  presents  a  table  giving  the  capacity  of  the  sev- 
eral plants  of  his  company.  The  great  majority  of  the  plants  are  in  New  York. 
After  New  York  the  Kansas  plants  are  the  most  important  owned  by  the  company. 
Those  of  Ohio  have  nearly  tne  same  capacity,  and  the  company  produces  smaller 
amounts  in  Michigan  and  Texas.  The  company  does  no  salt  mining,  though  it  buys 
and  sells  some  rock  salt.  Only  about  3  or  4  per  cent  of  its  product  is  made  from 
natural  brine;  the  remainder  is  made  by  pumping  water  into  and  out  of  rock-salt 
strata.  Mr.  White  says  that  the  company  produced  in  1900  between  8,000,000  and 
9,000,000  barrels,  out  of  an  estimated  production  of  10,000,000  barrels  by  artificial 
evaporation  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rock^  Mountains,  and  a  total  production 
in  tnat  territory,  by  all  methods,  including  minmg  of  rock  e»lt,  of  about  13,000,000 
barrels.     (247-249.) 

Mr.  Klinck,  a  meat  packer  of  Buffalo,  says  that  he  and  other  packers  have  been 
compelled  to  buy  their  salt  from  the  National  Salt  Company.  There  has  been  no 
other  source  of  supply.  There  are  only  one  or  two  outside  salt  companies  in  New 
York,  and  they  make  chiefly  table  salt,  which  is  not  what  packers  want.  Mr.  Klinck 
and  other  packers  in  Buffalo  recentlv  formed  a  company  to  make  their  own  salt. 
This  conipany  bought  200  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  plant  of  the  National  Salt  Com- 
pany in  Leroy,  N.  x .,  and  intended  to  drill  a  well  and  pump  out  of  the  same  brine 
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basin  that  it  used.  The  projectors  felt  some  fear,  however,  that  the  basm  miffht  not 
famish  brine  enough  to  support  two  plants.  It  was  thought  best  to  ask  the  I^tional 
Salt  Ck>mpany  if  it  would  sell  its  establishment.  It,  pernape,  felt  the  same  fear  of 
Cortege  of  supply;  and  it  did,  in  f&ic^  sell  its  Leroy  plant  to  the  new  company.  It 
was  a  condition  of  the  bargain  that  the  new  comoany  should  sell  its  surplus  salt, 
above  what  was  used  by  the  stockholders,  to  the  Isational  Salt  Company,  until  Jan- 
naiy  1, 19^,  at  $3.25  a  ton,  free  on  board  cars.  Other  conditions  of  the  bargain, 
however,  were  the  cancellation  of  a  contract,  which  bound  Mr.  Klinck  to  buy  his 
salt  from  the  National  Salt  Company  during  1901,  at  $5.70  per  ton,  and  also  a  contract 
of  Mr.  Dold  to  bay  1,682  tons  from  the  National  Salt  Company  at  $6.40.  After  Jan- 
narv  1,  1902,  the  new  company  expects  to  enter  the  market  as  a  competitor  of  the 
Nafional  Salt  Company.  The  plant  which  it  bought  is  very  much  out  of  order. 
When  in  good  order  it  has  a  capacity  of  a  thousand  barrels  of  salt  a  day.  The  Bu&lo 
packers  use  about  4,000  tons  of  salt  a  year — only  a  small  proportion  of  the  capacity 
of  this  plant.  The  company  could  increase  its  capacity  indefinitely,  as  it  has  270 
acres  of  salt  land.     (270,271.) 

€•  Caiues  and  effects  of  combination. — 1.  Reasons  for  amhination--Com'- 
pdiHon. — ^Mr.  White  says  that  the  competition  in  the  salt  trade  was  severe,  and 
resulted  not  only  in  low  prices  but  in  cheap  and  x>oor  salt,  put  up  in  cheap  and  flimsy 
packages.  All  salt  is  sold  delivered  at  the  point  of  consumption.  From  30  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  price  is  freight.  Each  producing  section  ought,  therefore,  to  supply  the 
neighboring  territory.  This  was  not  always  done,  however,  because  the  salt  made 
in  some  regions  was  not  acceptable  in  (jualitjr.  The  result  was  that  salt  was  shipped 
to  distant  and  unnatural  markets,  paying  freight  that  sometimes  exceeded  the  value 
of  the  salt  at  the  point  of  production.  The  average  price  received  by  many  manu- 
facturers in  Michigan,  in  Jnly,  1899,  was  28  cents  a  barrel,  including  the  cost  of  the 
hfljnrel,  which  is  estimated  at  20  cents.  The  remaining  8  cents  did  not  cover  the  cost 
of  producing  the  salt.  Much  Michigan  salt  was  sold  in  territory  naturally  tributary 
to  Ohio  and  Kansas  fields.  On  the  other  hand,  Ohio  and  Kansas  producers  shipped 
salt  into  territory  which  the  Michigan  producers  considered  theirs. 

It  is  true  that  the  companies  that  were  well  situated  and  well  managed  and  made 
a  superior  grade  of  goods  made  money.  The  Cayuga  Company's  works  at  Ludlow- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  in  which  Mr.  White  was  interested,  made  an  average  of  20  per  cent  a 
year  for  3  years  before  the  consolidation.  But  this  was  a  very  well  located  property, 
and  the  actual  value  of  the  pbmt  was  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  on 
which  the  20  x>er  cent  is  reckoned.  The  stock  was  $150,000.  When  the  capital  was 
fixed  at  this  amount  the  capacity  of  the  plant  was  1,000  barrels  a  day,  but  when  the 
works  were  sold  to  the  National  Salt  Company  the  capacity  was  1,800  barrels  a  day, 
and  the  tangible  assets  were  valued,  Mr.  White  believes,  at  $240,000.     (253. 256, 257. ) 

2.  Adcanlages  ofcombmcUion — o.  GeneraUy. — ^Mr.  Whitb  says  that  the  salt  business 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  unified  control,  first,  because  of  the  improvement  in  quality 
that  is  effected;  second,  because  of  the  saving  of  cross  freights;  third,  because  of  the 
pQSBibility  of  shipping  mixed  carloads.  A  customer  may  not  be  able  to  use  a  car- 
load of  table  salt,  but  may  want  a  carload  of  salt  of  various  grades.  The  freight  rate 
on  a  carload  is  less  than  half  that  on  a  smaller  quantity.  No  one  plant  produces  all 
the  various  grades.  All  l^e  great  staple  commodities,  like  iron,  coal,  sugar,  oil,  and 
salt,  are  best  manufactured  and  distributed  by  laree  organizations,  because  by  that 
means  the  charges  for  administration,  supermtenaence,  etc.,  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum.    (263. ) 

6.  Freight  raUs—Quaiihf  of  poods. — ^Mr.  White  says  that  30  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
price  at  which  salt  is  solddehveied  \b  freight.  Before  the  formation  of  his  company 
salt  was  sometimes  shipped  where  the  freight  amounted  to  more  than  the  value  of  the 
salt  at  the  point  of  production.  A  special  reason  was  that  the  manufacturers  of  salt 
nearer  the  purchaser  made  poor  and  unsatisfactory  goods.  The  National  Salt  Com- 
pany has  p^ut  a  stop  to  the  cross  shipping  of  freight,  not  only  by  stopping  the  attempt 
to  get  businesB  for  particular  plante  outside  meir  natural  territory,  but  also  by 
bringing  up  the  qusuity  of  the  product  of  all  its  works  to  a  level  with  the  best. 
Every  consumer  can  now  get  good  salt  from  the  works  most  convenient  to  him. 
(253,254.) 

Mr.  KuKCK  says,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  quality  of  salt  has  deteriorated  since 
the  National  Salt  Company  was  formed.  More  moisture  is  sold  in  it  than  formerly. 
(272.) 

c.  Salesmen, — ^Mr.  White  says  that  the  number  of  salesmen  employed  by  the 
National  Salt  Company  is  some  30  per  cent  less  than  the  number  employed  by  the 
several  companies  before  the  consolidation.  The  number  is  small,  however.  Prob- 
ably it  was  50,  and  is  now  35  or  40.  The  men  that  ceased  to  be  salesmen  were  given 
other  employment    (256. ) 
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d.  Middlemen, — Mr.  White  states  that  one  of  the  savings  which  his  company  has 
tried  to  make  is  the  ^tting  rid  of  middlemen  and  selling  directly  to  the  eonsmner, 
or  at  least  to  the  retail  grocer.  The  company  has  wished  not  to  do  violence  to  estab- 
lished customs,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  salt  is  still  handled  through 
agents  and  dealers;  but  the  desire  of  the  company  is  to  get  as  close  to  the  consumer 
as  possible,  and  Mr.  White  believes  that  this  policy  is  advantageous  to  the  consumer. 
(253,  254,  266.) 

e.  Effect  on  wages, — Mr.  WHrrs  presents  a  table  of  wages  paid  in  the  salt  industry 
in  each  year  from  1890  to  1901.  it  shows  $1.50  paid  to  laborers  from  1890  to  1892, 
$1  to  $1.12^  in  1895,  and  $1.50  in  1901;  $1.75  paid  to  firemen  in  1890  to  1892,  $1.35 
in  1894  to  1897,  and  $1.70  to  $1.80  in  1901.     (255. ) 

/.  Biffed  on  prices. — Mr.  Klinck,  a  meat  packer  of  Buffalo,  presents  a  statement  of 
the  prices  which  he  has  paid  for  salt  by  the  ton,  delivered  at  the  packing  house  in 
Buffalo,  since  1891.  They  are  as  follows:  In  1891,  $3.25;  in  1892,  $2.85;  from  1893  to 
1897,  $2.50;  in  1898,  $4.05;  m  1899,  $4;  in  1900,  $4.50;  in  1901,  $5.70.  He  supposes 
that  the  great  advance  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  the  trust,  the  National  Salt 
Company.  Probably  there  was  no  profit  in  selling  salt  at  $2.50,  and  there  may 
have  been  a  small  loss.  No  business  made  money  during  those  years.  But  the  price 
ought  not  to  have  been  advanced  to  $5.70.  Mr.  Klinck's  recollection  is  that  during 
the  eighties  the  price  ran  from  $3.25  to  $3.50.     (270. ) 

Mr.  Klinck  says  that  the  National  Salt  Company  people  told  him  after  his  company 
bought  out  the  iJeroy  plant  that  it  cost  them  $2.45  a  ton  to  manufacture  salt  at  Leroy ; 
but  with  a  large  plant,  with  good  facilities  and  everything  in  good  order,  salt  can  be 
made  cheaper.     ( 271 . ) 

Mr.  White  gives  the  prices  received  by  salt  manufacturers  in  Michigan  each  year 
from  1866  to  1901.  These  aro  supposed  to  be  prices  at  the  point  of  production.  They 
run  from  $1.80  a  barrel  in  1866  down  to  40}  cents  in  1896  and  38i  cents  in  1899,  and 
up  again  to  47  cents  in  1900,  and  about  55  cents  in  1901.  Mr.  White  believes,  how- 
ever, that  the  average  price  in  the  different  markets  is  less  than  the  average  price 
which  prevailed  5  years  ago.  He  bases  this  proposition  on  the  statement  mat  the 
National  Salt  Company  has  endeavored  to  equalize  prices  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  freight  rates.  It  seems  to  be  based  also  upon 
the  statement  that  the  salt  company  has  effected  savings  by  the  elimination  of  cross 
freights;  that  is,  a  saving  in  freiprht  might  enable  a  certain  increase  of  price  at  the 
point  of  production  to  comcide  with  a  decrease  of  price  at  the  point  of  consumption. 
Mr.  White  states,  however,  that  freight  rates  have  advanced  about  25  per  cent. 
(254,  255.) 

Mr.  White  also  points  out  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  about  4  cents  a  barrel 
on  the  salt  his  company  handles  to  pay  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred 
stock,  and  only  5  cents  more  to  pay  6  per  cent  on  the  common;  that  is,  the  actual 
dividends  that  are  paid  at  present  only  mean  9  cents  a  barrel  on  the  salt     (259. ) 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  the  retail  price  of  salt  at  certain  places  has  advanced 
from  90  cents  a  barrel  to  $1.40  within  a  few  years,  Mr.  White  si^s  that  the  price 
of  cooperage  stock  has  advanced  about  60  per  cent,  labor  has  aovanced,  coal  has 
advanced,  and  transportation  has  advanced.  The  small  consumer  pays  no  more  at 
retail  than  formerly.  The  grocer  used  to  buy  a  5-cent  bag  of  salt  for  2  cents  and  sell 
it  for  5.    He  now  pavs  about  2}  cents,  but  he  still  sells  it  for  5.    (266,  267.) 

Mr.  White  states  that  the  i^rices  of  outside  salt  producers  generally  follow  those  of 
his  company,  sometimes  cutting  under  just  enough  to  get  the  business.     (260.) 

g.  Local  price  cutting. — Mr.  White  says  that  his  company  sells  low  where  there  is 
competition  and  recoups  itself  off  the  general  market.  He  considers  this  perfectly 
proper,  and,  on  the  whole, 'advantageous  to  the  public.  The  company  does  not  have 
a  complete  monopoly  anywhere.  There  is  not  a  town  in  the  country  which  its  com- 
petitors can  not  reach  if  they  wish  to.  It  is  not  possible  to  put  up  the  price  in  Kan- 
sas to  an  extraordinary  point  to  make  up  for  loss  in  killing  competition  in  New  York. 
(262,263.) 

D.  Remodles  for  eTils  of  combination.— 1.  PuhlicUy^XJnited  States 
charters. — Mr.  WnrrE  believes  in  publicity,  and  his  company  gives  its  stockholders 
full  and  complete  information.  Yet  he  does  not  blame  others  who  refuse  to  give 
such  information.  To  give  it  to  the  public  is  to  give  it  to  their  competitors.  He 
does  not  think  the  annual  statement  required  by  law  in  New  Jersey  gives  as  much 
information  as  a  compan^r  ousht  to  give.  The  stockholders  are  not  sufficienUy 
informed.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  State  r^ulation  of  these  things  is  wise. 
It  can  not  succeed.  If  one  State  attempts  it,  corporations  will  go  to  another  State. 
The  Federal  Government  should  exercise  supervision  and  issue  a  Federal  charter. 
(266,  268.) 
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2.  Antitmst  mats. — ^Mr.  Whttb  says  that  his  company  has  been  attacked  in  the 
courts  of  Ohio  and  of  Michigan.  Mr.^Monnett,  who,  as  attorney-general,  brought 
the  suit  in  Ohio,  **is  out  of  business/ and  in  Michigan  the  attorney-general  was 
defeated  for  reelection,  so  that  is  the  end  of  that  suit  I  don't  think  any  of  them 
have  been  sincere.  I  think  it  is  all  the  work  of  demagogues."  Mr.  White  does  not 
know  whether  the  trusts  had  anything  to  do  with  the  deieat  of  these  men,  but  he 
knows  his  oompany  had  not    ( 266. ) 

3.  CbmpcfiHork— Mr.  Kunck  does  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain 
a  monopoly  of  salt  or  an  exorbituit  price  upon  it  except  for  a  short  time.  The  sup- 
ply of  salt  m  the  earth  is  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  monopolized.  A  new  salt  plant 
would  cost  1150,000  to  $200,000.  The  great  trouble  is  that  it  takes  about  2  years 
after  starting  a  new  plant  to  begin  to  make  salt  That  is  because  of  the  necessity  of 
saturating  the  earth  with  water  and  forming  a  cavity  before  brine  can  be  Dumped. 
There  is  one  new  company  starting  on  Seneca  Lake.  There  is  an  indepenaent  salt 
company  in  Ohio,  which  recently  be^an  to  sell  salt  in  Buffalo,  and  caused  the 
National  Salt  Company  to  put  down  its  price  30  cents  a  ton.  During  the  last  6 
months  salt  has  be^  sold  cheaper  in  Cleveland  than  in  Buffalo,  and  Bunalo  parties 
began  to  order  barrel  salt  from  Cleveland;  but  the  National  Salt  Company  told  the 
man  who  shipped  the  salt,  as  Mr.  Klinck  has  been  informed,  that  if  he  did  not  stop 
the  oompany  would  stop  selling  him.    (271-273. ) 

Mr.  Whttb  says  that,  generally  speaking,  his  company  has  the  trade  and  somebody 
comes  in  and  tnes  to  get  it  The  only  way  to  get  it  is  to  cut  the  price.  His  company 
meets  the  price  and  sometimes  cuts  lower.  It  is  impossible  to  destroy  competition. 
It  may  be  killed  in  one  place  or  for  a  little  while,  but  it  comes  up  somewhere  else, 
and  comes  up  constantly.    (264. ) 

Aboat  $200,000  woula  establish  a  thoroughly  well-equipped  salt  plant,  say  in  cen- 
tral New  York,  which  could  manufacture  salt  as  cheaply  as  the  National  &dt  Com- 
pany. The  company  is  at  a  certain  disadvantage  amon^  small  purchasers  in  country 
oistrictB  by  reason  oi  the  prejudice  against  trusts.  This  cuts  less  figure  the  higher 
up  yon  go  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  company  has  no 
aavantages  that  its  competitors  can  not  get  if  they  are  as  intelligently  managed.  Of 
course  capital  buys  the  best  ability,  and  a  large  company  may  be  able  to  make 
experiments  which  will  result  in  producing  better  goods  or  cheaper  goods,  as,  per- 
hapsy  an  individual  could  not    (265,  266. ) 

E.  Importation  and  exportation— tariff.— 1.  Importation— tariff,— Mr. 
Whttb  says  that  foreign  salt  can  only  be  sold  on  the  seaboara  or  within  300  or  400 
miles  of  it  The  principal  competition  came  formerly  from  England,  where  the 
industrjr  is  controlled  by  the  Salt  Union.  The  United  States  was  a  dumping  ground 
for  l^eir  surplus  product.  It  usually  came  as  ballast.  A  cargo  of  salt,  for  exam- 
ple, can  be  shipped  from  Liverpool  to  Savannah  at  an  average  rate  of  75  cents 
ner  ton  of  2,240  i>ounds.  The  freight  from  the  nearest  producing  point,  which  is  the 
New  York  field,  is  about  |3  a  ton.  A  ship  can  not  handle  salt  for  75  cents  a  ton. 
The  steyedoring  at  Liverpool  probably  costs  15  cents  a  ton,  and  it  costs  about  25  cents 
a  ton  to  get  it  out  of  the  vessel  and  on  the  dock  at  the  Southern  port.  There  is  40 
cents  a  ton  for  terminal  charges,  leaving  35  cents  of  net  income.  Our  tariff  is  8  cents 
per  100  pounds.  This  enables  us  to  compete  with  the  English  salt  in  the  seaboard 
markets.  The  National  Salt  Company  is  now  supplying  Savannah  with  its  salt.  It 
makes  each  prices  as  are  necessary  to  meet  competition,  not  only  there  but  elsewhere, 
whether  the  competition  comes  from  abroad  or  from  home.  The  prices  received  by 
the  National  Salt  Company  at  the  point  of  production  are  lower  than  the  prices 
rec^ved  at  the  point  of  production  by  the  English  producers.     (260,  262. ) 

There  has  been  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  American  farmers  in  favor  of  Ashton 
salt  for  dairy  purposes.  They  have  tried  poor  grades  of  American  salt  and  have  con- 
duded  that'aU  nudes  of  American  salt  are  poor,  and  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme 
of  bnyins  the  finest  of  English  salt.  The  amount  of  English  salt  now  imported  is 
very  sduJI.  A  little  goes  to  Chicago  and  other  Western  points  and  is  used  for  pack- 
ing meats  for  export    On  this  there  is  a  rebate  of  duty.    (261,  262.^ 

2.  Exportattan-— prices  lower  than  domegtic. — Mr.  White  says  that  nis  company  has 
been  exporting  a  little  salt  to  the  West  Indies  and  a  wery  little  to  London,  though 
that  is  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  He  has  just  received  his  first  order  from 
Japan  for  a  cai^.  The  price  on  this  c<*rgo  is  based  on  a  freight  rate  of  $2.50  a  ton. 
The  price  is  alwut  15  per  cent  less  than  the  current  price  in  San  Francisco.  (260, 
262.) 
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2.  Clo9ing  of  plants. — Mr.  Burn  states  that  there  was  an  actual  economjr  in  the 
closing  of  some  of  its  smaller  plants,  but  this  was  more  than  offset  by  the  hostility  that 
was  aroused.  Some  of  the  trade  that  had  gone  to  each  of  these  factories  went  to 
other  factories  of  the  company,  but  some  went  to  outsiders.  Men  who  had  held 
responsible  positions  in  these  factories,  and  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  closing  of  them,  were  active  in  starting  new  foctoriee  in  competition  with  the 
company.     (284,  292. ) 

3.  Traveling  men. — Mr.  Bubn  states  that  his  company,  so  far  from  decreasing  the 
number  of  traveling  men,  increased  it.  The  salesmen  were  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  factories  with  which  they  were  connected,  but  the  appointment  of  them  was 
confirmed  by  the  directors  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  and  the  directors 
exercised  a  supervision  over  them  all  so  as  to  avoid  the  onneoeesary  covering  of  ter- 
ritory by  different  individuals.     (292,  301.) 

4.  Middlemen. — Mr.  Burn  thinks  that  the  attempt  of  the  companv  to  dispense  with 
middlemen  or  jobbers  and  to  sell  its  goods  at  a  uniform  price  to  all  buyers  reduced 
its  sales,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how^  much  of  the  actual  falling  off  was  due  to  this 
cause  and  how  mucn  to  the  general  depression  of  the  period  1893  and  1894.  Mr. 
Bum  does  not  think  that  the  middleman  can  be  dispensed  with  in  his  line  of  busi- 
ness. For  convenience  sake,  surrounding  dealers  will  patronize  him,  and  he  is  needed 
and  useful.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  the  jobbers 
who  were  cut  off  from  the  business  by  the  company's  policy  encouraged  new  facto- 
ries to  start  and  strengthened  and  profited  by  the  prejudice  of  the  public  against 
"trusts."     (283,284,292.) 

6.  Effect  on  competitors — Local  price  cutting. — ^Mr.  Burn  says  that  the  existence  of 
his  company  was  an  advantage  to  its  competitors.  Its  pnce  was  definite  and  uni- 
form, and  the  competitors  could  eet  a  little  under  it  and  make  one  price  in  one  place 
and  another  price  m  another.  The  larger  company  could  not  undertake  individual 
competition,  out  had  to  give  everybody  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  figures.     (295.) 

6.  Effect  on  labor. — ^Mr.  Burn  says  that  the  independent  factories,  before  his  com- 
pany was  formed,  usually  ran  about  9  months  in  a  year — sometimes  10  and  some- 
times not  over  7.  In  1894  the  factories  were  shut  down  longer  than  usual.  At  the 
end  of  that  season  the  skilled  workmen  demanded  an  agreement  for  continuous 
employment  for  11  months.  This  was  granted.  The  next  year  it  was  demanded 
ana  granted  again.  The  next  year  12  months'  employment  was  demanded  and 
obtained,  and  the  year  after  that  12  months'  employment,  with  increased  compen- 
sation. Mr.  Bum  seems  to  regard  the  lengthened  period  of  employment  as  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  manufacturers,  somewhat  as  higher  wages  would  be.     (293.) 

Mr.  Bum  believes  from  his  experience  that  industrial  combination  is  an  aid  to 
labor  in  enforcing  its  demands.  The  workmen  are  enabled  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  one  concern  instead  of  dividing  them  among  a  larger  number.  The  unions 
are  more  likely  to  strike  throughout  the  whole  trade  when  there  is  a  combination 
than  when  there  is  none,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  replace  the  amount  of  skilled  labor 
required  for  1  factory  than  that  required  for  20  factories.  Wages  were  very  largely 
increased  during  the  existence  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  besides  the 
prolonging  of  the  annual  term  of  employment.  Mr.  Bum  implies,  nowever,  that  the 
outside  companies  had  to  make  similar  concessions,  and  he  says  "the  demand  and 
competition  for  the  services  of  these  men  helped  to  enforce  the  demands  that  the 
workingmen  made  upon  us."  He  believes,  however,  that  if  there  is  no  new  consol- 
idation and  the  open  market  continues  there  will  have  to  be  modifications,  either  in 
the  period  of  employment  or  in  the  wages  paid.  No  such  modifications  have  yet 
taken  place  since  the  company  was  dissoivea.    (285,  293,  302.) 

€•  Sundry  conditions  of  the  Industry.— 1.  Probability  of  new  combina- 
tion.— Mr.  Burn  says  that  there  is  a  constant  desire  among  many  manufacturers  in 
his  line  to  trv  some  other  form  of  consolidation,  but  he  does  not  think  it  probable 
that  any  such  attempt  will  go  through.  He  does  not  think  that  any  manu^cturer 
who  has  had  8  years  of  experience  with  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  could 
be  tempted  to  go  into  another  combination.  He  might  sell  out  if  the  price  were 
large  enough,  but  he  would  not  be  likely  to  be  an  active  participant.     (300.) 

2.  Capital  needed  to  compete. — Mr.  Burn  says  that  to  estaolish  one  of  the  lander  class 
of  wall-paper  factories  would  need  at  least  $500,000  or  $600,000,  including  plant  and 
running  capital.  A  wall-paper  manufacturer  can  turn  his  capital  only  about  once  a 
year.    Yet  a  man  could  start  in  the  business  in  a  small  way  on  $10,000.    (294, 301. ) 

3.  Materials  and  prices. — Mr.  Burn  says  that  the  raw  paper  used  in  the  business  is 
made  b]^  the  same  mills  that  make  news  print  paper.  It  is  now  bought  from  the 
International  Paper  Company;  it  can  not  be  bought  elsewhere.  The  advance  in  the 
price  of  paper  decreases  the  profits  of  the  business.  It  does  not  enable  wall-paper 
manufacturers  to  get  more  for  their  goods.    (295, 296. ) 
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4.  Sthools  of  design. — ^Mr.  Burn  declares  that  the  schools  of  design  do  not  turn  out 
any  designers  who  are  of  value  in  his  business.  ^*  Every  manufacturer  is  dismayed 
when  he  sees  one  of  those  people  come  to  show  him  designs."  A  designer  of  the 
better  class  must  have  a  technical  education  in  architecture  to  start  with,  and  must 
know  the  classes  of  decorations  to  be  applied  to  different  kinds  of  architecture.  Then 
he  should  be^n  as  a  decorator  and  fresco  painter,  and  have  a  good  course  in  actual 
decoration.    The  idea  of  teaching  ladies  designing  is  all  rubbish.     (302. ) 

5.  Copyrights  and  dman  patents. — Mr.  Burn  states  that  wall-paper  designs  are  not 
generally  copyrighted,  because  new  designs  are  put  out  every  year,  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
would  not  make  much  difference  if  a  design  were  copied  a  year  after  it  was  pro- 
duced. Some  manufacturers  get  design  patents.  The  value  of  this,  Mr.  Bum  thinks, 
is  simply  in  the  effect  which  the  knowledge  that  a  certain  design  is  patented  may 
have  upon  the  customer.  The  manufacturer  is  probably  able  to  get  a  little  more  for  it. 
(287.) 

6.  Tariff. — ^Mr.  Bubn  asserts  that  the  tariff  on  wall  paper  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
is  of  little  importance  to  the  manufacturer.  Very  little  paper  is  imported  or  exported, 
and  very  little  would  be  imported  if  the  tariff  were  removed.  The  nmna&cturers 
would  not  fear  the  removal  of  it     (295. ) 

Vn.  THE  TOBACCO  COMBINATIONS. 

A.  Deseiiption  of  biulnei§.— Mr.  Dcee  says  that  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  manufactures  all  forms  of  tobacco,  except  cigars  and  plug  tobacco.  It  has 
probably  a  hundred  different  brands  of  cigarettes,  having  stopped  the  manufacture 
of  only  those  brands  taken  over  for  which  there  was  no  demand.  The  manufacture 
of  the  Admiral  cigarette  was  discontinued,  because  there  was  no  demand  for  it.  The 
company  controls  about  75  per  cent  of  the  cigarette  business  of  the  country.  It  has 
recently  commenced  buying  tobacco  in  Wisconsin.  It  also  uses  Connecticut  tobacco 
for  wrappers.     (317,  318,  329. ) 

The  Continental  Tobacco  Company  makes  plug  and  smoking  tobacco.  It  manu- 
Cactores  from  50  to  75  brands  of  plug  tobacco,  and  does  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  prob- 
ably 60  per  cent,  of  the  plug-tobacco  business  of  the  country.     (317,  318,  329.) 

Mr.  Campbell,  president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Cfompany,  an  independent 
concern,  savs  that  this  company  manufactures  all  grades  of  smoking  and  chewing 

glug,  cut  plug,  and  granulated  tobacco.  The  company  sells  throughout  the  United 
-.tat^  so  far  as  possible,  but  the  most  of  its  busmess  is  done  in  uie  New  England 
States.     It  exports  only  to  a  slight  extent.     (305. ) 

K*  Oriranlzatloii  and  capitalization  of  companies*— Mr.  Duke, 
president  of  the  American  and  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  says  that  the 
capitjOlzation  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  is  $70,000,000,  ot  which  $14,000,000 
is  pT^erred  stock  and  $56,000,000  common  stock.  Of  tne  common  stock,  $54,500,000 
has  been  Issued.  The  original  capitalization  of  the  company  was  $25,000,000,  which 
was  increased  to  $35,000,000,  and  then  to  $70,000,000.  Mr.  Duke  submits  the  annual 
report  of  the  company  for  ihe  year  1900,  showing  its  assets  and  liabilities.  Its  net 
earaings  for  the  vear  were  $6,302,498.02.  Of  this  amount,  $1,120,000  was  paid  in 
dividends  on  preferred  stock,  $180,834.20  was  paid  in  interest  on  scrip,  $3,270,000 
was  paid  in  dividends  on  common  stock,  and  the  balance  was  passed  to  the  surplus 
account.     (317,331,332.) 

Mr.  Duke  gives  the  capitalization  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  as 
$100,000,000,  of  which  $50^000,000  is  preferred  stock  and  $50,000,000  common. 
Aboat  $1,000,000  of  each  is  still  unissued.  There  are  no  relations  between  the 
American  and  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  except  that  the  American  owns 
quite  a  laige  amount  of  stock  in  the  Continental  company.  The  officers  are  all  dif- 
ferent, wiin  the  exception  of  the  president.     (317. ) 

Mr.  Duke  states  that  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  owns  36  per  cent  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  35  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  American  Cigar  Company. 
The  caipitallzation  of  this  company  is  $10,000,000,  general  stock.     (3290 

Mr.  Campbell  savs  that  in  most  cases  the  tobacco  combinations  make  agreements 
with  the  persons  selling  out  their  business  to  the  combination  that  they  shall  not  go 
into  the  tobacco  business  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Sometimes  a  consideration 
is  given  for  this  agreement  when  the  plant  is  purchased.  A  great  many  of  the  men 
who  sold  out  to  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  were  given  high  offices  for  a  time. 
(307. ) 

Mr.  Duke  also  says  that  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  in  buying  properties, 
UEoally  bays  the  brand  and  the  good  will,  and  requires  the  vendors  to  agree  not  to 
go  into  the  buainesB  again  for  10  or  15  years,  in  some  cases  20  years.    (323.) 


LXXIV      INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION: — INDUSTRIAL   COMBINATIONS. 

C  Econoinle§  of  combination. — Mr.  Duke  says  that  the  main  advanta^ 
of  industrial  combinations  is  found  in  the  combination  of  talent.  There  are  certain 
advantages  in  buying  some  supplies  in  large  quantities,  such  aa  labels,  etc.  There  is 
also  an  advantage  in  marketing  goods.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  so  many  salesmen 
in  proportion  to  the  business  done.  Advertising  can  be  done  to  better  advantage; 
busmess  can  be  more  concentrated,  and  the  number  of  styles  or  brands  can  be  reduced. 
It  is  not  possible  in  the  tobacco  business  to  concentrate  the  manu^ture  of  goods  to 
anv  great  extent  through  the  closing  of  factories.     (327,  328. ) 

Mr.  Cahpbbll  says  that  the  different  plants  of  the  tobacco  combinations  are  man- 
aged by  employees,  and  are  therefore  not  as  economically  managed  as  they  would 
be  if  managed  by  owners.  The  combinations  may  have  some  advantages  over  the 
independent  companies  in  freights,  though  they  are  not  supposed  to  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  act.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  tobacco  business  to  ship  ^oods  from  the 
51ant  situated  nearest  to  the  vendee,  because  all  of  one  brand  is  made  m  one  factory, 
he  companies  may  be  able  to  buy  a  few  things  more  cheaply,  but  in  buying  raw 
material  they  have  no  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  they  nave  very  expensive 
offices  and  officers.  In  all  protability  the  advertising  of  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  costs  aa  much  as  the  aggre^te  advertising  of  the  constituent  companies 
cost,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Continental  sells  practically  all  the  brands  which 
were  manufactured  by  the  separate  companies,  oome  saving  is  probably  made 
through  a  reduction  in  the  numoer  of  traveling  salesmen;  yet,  so  long  as  independent 
companies  are  continually  springing  up,  the  combinations  have  to  keep  salesmen  in 
the  field.     (309,310.) 

I>.  Methodi  of  competition. — 1.  Exclusive  contracts  wUh  dealers, — Mr. 
Campbell,  president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company,  says  that  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  has  made  arrangements,  orally^  with  practically  all  the  jobbers 
throughout  New  England  to  give  them  an  extra  discount  on  condition  that  they  do 
not  handle  the  goods  of  certain  other  manufacturers.  At  the  beginning  jobbers  were 
allowed  a  profit  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  tobacco,  and  an  extra  discount  of  3  per  cent 
was  given  to  those  jobbers  who  agreed  not  to  handle  tobacco  made  by  new  com(>anie8. 
Later  the  proposition  was  changed  and  jobbers  were  given  a  profit  of  but  I  cent  a 
pound,  while  those  who  refused  to  handle  independent  goods  got  5i  per  cent  extra 
discount.  At  this  t^me  the  limitation  was  made  that  they  should  not  handle  goods 
manufactured  by  a^y  company  which  had  started  since  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  was  organized,  and  should  not  handle  any  new  brands  manufactured  b^p^ 
any  company  other  than  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company.  No  jobber  can  do  busi- 
ness on  1  cent  a  pound,  and  therefore  the  making  of  these  arrangements  with  jobbers 
by  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  made  it  practically  impossible  for  the  inde- 
pendent companies  to  do  business  in  New  England.  The  Continental  Company  sells 
about  80  per  cent  of  all  the  tobacco  sold  in  New  England,  and  jobbers  could  not  do 
business  profitably  without  handling  Continental  goods.  One  firm,  which  had 
been  handling  the  goods  of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company,  and  which  had 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  goods,  refused,  a  few  days  after  it  had  received  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Kingsbury,  treasurer  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Companv,  to  con- 
tinue to  handle  them.  Many  of  the  jobbers  who  have  refused  to  handle  the  United 
States  company's  goods  have  said  that  they  would  be  glad  to  handle  them,  but  dared 
not  do  so,  and  Mr.  CampbelPs  information  concerning  the  proposition  of  the  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Company  has  come  directly  from  these  jobbers.  A  few  jobbers  have 
been  altogether  cut  off  from  getting  the  Continental  company's  brands,  because 
of  their  independence.  The  company  has  refused  to  sell  them  goods.  (306,  307, 
311,  314.) 

At  first  the  damage  done  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company  through  exclusive 
contracts  made  by  the  Continental  company  was  quite  serious.  The  United  States 
company  has  been  able  to  overcome  the  effect  to  a  certain  extent  by  hard  work.  It 
has  not  made  the  progress,  however,  which  it  would  have  made  if  there  had  been  no 
such  contracts.     (312. ) 

The  United  States  Tobacco  Company  has  never  offered  any  special  inducements  to 
jobbers  on  condition  that  they  deal  exclusively  in  goods  of  the  United  States  Tobacco 
Company,  and,  so  far  as  Mr.  Campbell  knows,  no  such  contracts  have  been  made  by 
any  of  the  independent  companies.  The  United  States  company  has  one  fixed  price 
list,  and  is  not  afraid  of  competition.     (317. ) 

Mr.  Landstreet,  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company,  presents 
an  affidavit  from  Mr.  Harry  M.  Chapman,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  which  states  that 
the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Chapman  is  a  member  was  informed  by  a  transportation  agent 
of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  and  by  a  r^nilar  salesman  of  the  same  com- 
pany that  if  the  firm  would  agree  to  exclude  from  its  stock  and  refuse  to  handle  any 
gooas  made  by  any  other  manufacturer  than  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  it 
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would  be  allowed  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  from  the  prices  which  were  thereafter  to 
be  fixed  as  the  prices  of  tobacco  to  jobbers.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  firm  to  enter 
into  this  agreement  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  refused  to  fill  orders  for 
goods,  and  the  firm  was  informed  that  the  company  nad  concluded  that  it  was  not 
to  its  interest  to  maintain  business  relations  with  the  firm.  Other  jobbers  of  tobacco 
in  New  Bedford  who  previousfy  dealt  in  the  goods  of  other  tobacco  manufacturers 
than  the  Continental  do  not  now  keep  the  goods  of  these  manufacturers  for  sale. 
Mr.  Landsb-eet  presents  an  affidavit  from  Mr.  Albini  Sumner  Hovey,  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
which  states  that  because  of  his  refusal  to  exclude  the  goods  of  other  tobacco  manu- 
iictiirerB  he  had  to  pay  an  advan<^  price  for  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company's 
goods,  the  price  whicn  he  was  obliged  to  pay  being  such  that  he  could  not  sell  the 
goods  to  retailers  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Landstreet  also  presents  an  affidavit  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Tilton,  of  Boston, 
which  states  tiiat  in  April,  1900,  H.  D.  Kingsbury,  the  treasurer,  and  C.  C.  Dula, 
third  vice-president  of  tne  Continental  Tobam>  Com{>any,  visited  the  tobacco  job- 
bers and  wholesale  grocers  of  New  £n^land  and  notified  them  that  thereafter  the 
jobbers  could  purchase  the  goods  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  at  a  price 
upon  which  said  tobacco  jobbers  and  wholesale  grocers  could  make  2  cents  per  pound; 
bat  that  if  they  would  agree  to  exclude  from  their  stock  all  plug-tobacco  goods  of 
minnfartnrers  who  had  b^^n  businesB  since  the  formation  of  the  Continental  com- 
pany the  Continental  company  would  give  them  an  extra  discount  of  3  per  cent 
apon  all  nurchases.  The  amdavit  states  that  later  the  prices  were  changed  so  that  a 
profit  of  but  1  cent  a  pound  was  allowed,  and  a  discount  of  5}  per  cent  was  allowed 
to  those  dealers  who  excluded  from  their  stock  all  plug-tobacco  goods  of  new  con- 
cerns, all  new  brands  of  old  concerns,  and  all  goods  of  certain  designated  old-estab- 
lished concerns.  It  is  impossible  for  the  tobacco  jobbers  to  do  business  at  a  profit 
with  an  allowance  of  only  1  cent  a  pound.  The  largest  retail  tobacco  dealers  in  New 
Enghuid  were  also  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  and 
informed  that  if  they  would  refuse  to  handle  the  goods  of  other  manufacturers  the 
Continental  would  put  them  on  its  '^subjobbers  list,"  which  would  entitle  them  to 
bay  from  the  jobbers  at  a  less  price  than  their  competitors  by  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Landstreet  also  presents  a  copy  of  a  circular,  issued  by  Uie  Continental  Tobacco 
Company,  offering  a  discount  of  5}  per  cent  on  purchases  *  *  under  certain  conditions ' ' 
previously  made,  and  says  that  the  dealer  to  whom  this  circular  was  sent  stated  that 
the  conditions  referred  to  were  that  he  should  deal  exclusively  in  the  goods  of  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Coinpany.  Mr.  Landstreet  also  presents  a  circular  sent  out  by 
the  Continenttd  Tobacco  Company,  stating  that  it  will  decline  to  fill  orders  from  any 
costomer  in  the  New  England  States,  exceptin};  Massachusetts,  who  sells  or  offers  to 
sell,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  an^  of  the  listed  brands  of  tobacco  manufactured 
by  the  company  at  less  than  the  prices  appearing  in  the  jobbers'  selling  price  list. 
Mr.  Landstreet  susgests  that  Massachusetts  was  excepted  because  a  bill  nad  passed 
tiie  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  which  it  was  thought  would  prevent  the 
Oontinental  company  from  making  agreements  for  the  exclusion  of  the  goods  of  other 
mannfactnrers  as  a  condition  of  handling  its  own.  Mr.  Landstreet  presents  a  list 
of  dealers  who  have  been  cut  off  from  deahng  in  the  goods  of  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Oompany  because  of  their  handling  the  goc^  of  other  manufacturers.     ^332-338.) 

Mr.  Landstreet  aays  that  througn  the  making  of  these  contracts  the  independent 
mannhcturers  have  been  prevent^  from  marketing  their  goods.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  output  of  the  American  and  Continental  companies  amounts  to  between  75  and 
90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  countrv.  Mr.  Landstreet  does  not  believe,  however, 
that  they  manufacture  75  per  cent  of  tne  output,  but  they  do  manufacture  enough  to 
f^^  them  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  business  in  certain  localities.     (339. ) 

In  one  locality  every  jobber  excluded  the  goods  of  the  independent  manufacturers. 
The  Continental  Tobacco  Company  sells  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  plug  tobacco 
sold  in  New  England,  and  it  takes  a  man  with  a  great  deal  of  nerve  to  continue  to 
handle  the  independent  goods,  though  in  most  localities  some  one  man  is  found  who 
isd^ermined  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  dealers  who  entered  into  the  exclusive  con- 
tracts deal  secretly  in  the  goods  of  other  companies.  All  the  firms  which  deal  in 
independent  goods  continue  to  deal  in  the  goods  of  the  Continental  company, 
becanse  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  do  a  successful  tobacco  business  without  keep- 
ing some  of  the  Continental  brands.  They  buy  the  Continental  brands  secretly 
wherever  they  can.     (338. ) 

Hr.  Landstreet  has  never  consulted  the  United  States  district  attorney  in  reference 
to  proceeding  against  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
fleooiog  sufiSdent  evidence  to  establish  a  case.    (338. ) 

Xr.  DuKB  aays  that  neither  the  American  nor  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
<3fierB  special  tenns  to  dealers  on  condition  that  they  handle  the  companies'  goods 
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exclosively;  nor  has  this  been  done  by  agents  under  authority  of  the  oompames. 
Price  lists  are  sent  to  dealers,  and  it  is  stat^  on  the  bottom  of  the  list  that  no  agent 
has  any  right  to  change  any  conditions  fixed  by  the  price  list.  At  one  time  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  gave  dealers  a  larger  commission  for  handling  its  goods 
exclusively,  but  that  policy  was  abandoned  some  years  a^o.  The  companies  do  not 
rely  on  the  jobber  to  make  the  market  for  their  ^ods;  they  rely  on  the  demand  of 
the  consumer,  and  Mr.  Duke  does  not  know  of  a  single  jobber  in  New  England  who 
is  not  handling  everybody's  goods  for  which  there  is  any  demand.  Exclusive  con- 
tracts with  dealers  by  their  competitors  would  not  prevent  the  companies  from  get- 
ting their  goods  distnbuted.  If  one  dealer  did  not  keep  the  brand  called  for  by  the 
consumer,  the  consumer  would  go  to  a  dealer  who  did.  The  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  has  endeavored  to  persuade  dealers  in  New  England  to  sell  tobacco  on  a 
basis  of  2  cents  a  pound  profit.  It  did  this  at  the  solicitation  of  the  jobbers. 
(321,330.) 

Mr.  Lee,  treasurer  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  denies  any  knowledge  of 
the  issuance  of  any  circular  letter  to  dealers  on  the  part  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  offering  them  special  terms  on  condition  that  they  handle  only  its  goods. 
The  jobbing  house  of  which  Mr.  Lee  is  president  has  perhaps  as  many  independent 
goods  as  it  nas  goods  of  the  American  and  Continental  tobacco  companies  and  has 
never  been  ask^  to  make  exclusive  contracts.     (340,  341. ) 

Mr.  Lee  says  that  at  one  time  the  American  Tobacco  Company  gave  a  rebate  to 
jobbers  if  certain  fixed  prices  were  maintained.  This  system  had  been  followed  by 
some  of  the  separate  companies  which  were  absorbed  by  the  American  Tobacco 
Company.  The  jobbers  are  very  favorable  to  this  system.  It  seems  to  be  the  only 
way  that  a  profit  can  be  maintained  on  staple  goods,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee, 
etc.  On  staple  articles  competition  is  strong,  and  there  is  a  universEd  demand  from 
the  jobbers  lor  the  lai^e  manufacturers  to  protect  them  in  a  reasonable  profit  The 
large  manufacturer  probably  gains  when  ne  protects  the  jobber,  but  if  he  paid  no 
attention  to  the  question  of  the  jobber's  profit  he  would  have  no  trouble  in  market- 
ing his  goods.  The  jobber  has  in  a  measure  helped  to  build  up  the  trade,  and  as  a 
rule  manufacturers  try  to  work  in  harmony  witn  him  and  to  maintain  a  profit  for 
him.  In  some  States  the  jobbers  are  maintaining  a  very  good  organization  of  their 
own,  and  are  maintaining  a  profit  on  staple  articles  independently  of  any  action  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers.     (341,  342.) 

2.  Local  price  cutting — brands. — Mr.  Landstreet  says  that  the  price  of  one  brand  of 
cigarettes  made  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  has  been  reduced  to  $1.50  per 
1,000  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  while  the  same  brand  of  cigarettes  is  sold  in  the 
State  of  New  York  at  a  much  hig[her  price.  Some  of  the  dealers  in  New  York  have 
bought  ciearettes  of  this  brand  m  Virginia  and  shipped  them  to  New  York.  The 
price  in  New  York  ranges  from  $1.65  to  $2.50.  At  Wilson,  N.  C,  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent cigarette  company.  The  Wells- Whitehead  Company,  which  manufacturee 
the  Carolina  Bright  Cigarette.  This  company  claims  that  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  has  cut  cigarette  prices  because  of  its'  competition.  The  price  of  $1.50  per 
1,000,  with  a  2  per  cent  discount  off,  is  3  cents  less  than  the  Government  tax.     (337. ) 

Mr.  Duke  says  that,  at  times,  in  order  to  introduce  certain  brands,  prices  have 
been  cut  very  low.  That  is  only  one  method  of  introducing  a  brand,  used  instead  of 
spending  money  for  advertisements  in  newspapers  and  for  bill  posters.  A  cheap 
price  is  made,  and  dealers  are  left  to  do  the  advertising  and  work  up  the  market  for 
themselves.  Battle  Ax  plug  was  at  one  time  sold  for  13  cents  a  pound,  under  a  6- 
cent  tax.  American  Beauty  cigarettes  are  selling  in  North  Carouna  for  $1.60  per 
thousand,  with  2  per  cent  off  for  cash,  although  the  revenue  tax  per  thousana  is 
$1.50.  Since  the  increase  of  the  revenue  tax  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  thousand  the 
cigarette  business  has  shrunk  nearly  two-fifths,  and  the  company  is  making  a  test  to 
see  whether  a  price  which  will  permit  the  selling  of  20  cigarettes  for  5  cents  at  retail 
will  bring  back  the  business,  with  a  54-cent  tax  the  company  could  sell  cigarettes 
at  $2  a  thousand,  or  even  less,  and  make  a  profit.     (319,  328. ) 

Mr.  Duke  a.Ms  that  in  the  tobacco  trade  it  is  not  a  matter  of  competition  with  some* 
body  else.  Goods  are  sold  and  demanded  by  the  public  bv  brands.  The  consumer 
does  not  ask  for  tobacco;  he  asks  for  a  particular  brand.  Whoever  makes  the  brand 
best  liked  by  the  consumer  will  get  the  business.  The  selling  of  one  particular  brand 
of  cigarettes,  for  instance,  at  no  profit  by  the  company  would  not  prevent  the  inde- 
pendent operator  from  getting  his  brand  on  the  market.  The  company  would  have 
to  sell  all  the  brands  at  no  profit  in  order  to  do  that.     (320, 326.) 

Mr.  Campbell  also  says  tnat  in  the  tobacco  business  the  brand  itself  is  a  valuable 
asset.  When  a  brand  becomes  known  and  the  consumer  becomes  acquainted  with, 
it  he  calls  upon  the  dealer  for  it,  and  a  brand  witJi  an  established  reputation 
Increases  sales  materially.     (307.) 
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E.  Effect  of  combination  on  the  toliac^co  groiver. — ^Mr.  Campbell 
says  that  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  the  tobacco  is  sold  mostly  on  the  warehouse 
floor  at  aacUon.  The  planter  brings  his  tobacco  by  wfu^n  to  the  warehouse.  It  is 
pfQt  out  in  piles  on  the  floor  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.     (305  ) 

Besides  the  independent  companies  which  manufacture  tobacco,  there  are  leaf- 
tobacco  dealers  who  sell  to  independent  factories,  and  exporters  of  leaf  tobacco,  who 
are  buying  tobacco  in  competition  with  the  American  and  Continental  Tobacco  com- 
panies. Formerly  leaf  dealers  bought  for  the  Japanese  market,  but  now  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company  controls  the  purchase  of  tobacco  for  Japan.  This  has  had 
the  effect  of  materially  cutting  down  the  prices  of  the  grades  of  tobacco  that  are 
exported  to  Japan.  Purchasers  for  the  British  market  procure  their  supplies  in 
Xoith  and  Soutn  Carolina,  Vit^^ia,  and  Kentucky,  but  neither  the  purchasers  for 
the  British  market  nor  the  purchasers  for  European  governments  are  competitors  to 
any  great  extent  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  because  they  bay  different 
ffidsB.  The  foreign  buyers  buy  mostly  dark  tobacco,  while  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  buys  only  bright  tobacco.     (312,  313. ) 

Mr.  Campbell  asserts  that  the  formation  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  com- 
pelled the  uumers  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  to  be  content  with  greatly  reduced 
prices,  especially  upon  cutters.  For  that  grade  the  farmer  does  not  now  realize  more 
than  half  the  price  he  received  when  the  several  companies  composing  the  American 
Tobacco  Courpsny  were  competing  with  each  other  on  the  warehouse  floors.  Almost 
the  only  competition  now  is  from  exporters,  and  that  amounts  to  practically  noth- 
ing. Numerous  leaf  dealers  have  been  driven  out  of  business  both  in  Virginia  and 
in  North  Carolina  because  the  companies  for  whom  they  bought  or  to  whom  they 
sold  have  gone  into  the  combination.  A  large  proportion  of  the  tobacco  used  by  the 
Continental  company  is  burley  tobacco.  The  low  grades  have  continued  at  good 
prices,  hot  the  prices  of  the  finer  grades  have  been  very  much  reduced.  Last  year 
the  acreage  in  North  and  South  Carolina  was  unquestionably  reduced  30  to  40  per 
cent;  but  even  with  that  short  crop  prices  did  not  go  high.  Had  there  been  no 
American  or  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  the  farmers  would  have  received  twice 
the  price  they  did  receive.  Bright  wrappers,  that  in  1894  were  selling  on  the  ware- 
house floor  at  from  |60  to  $75  per  hundred  pounds,  have  sold  at  from  $30  to  |40  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  independent  companies  can  buy  leaf  tobacco  at  as  low  pnces 
as  the  Continental  or  the  American  Tobacco  Company  so  long  as  the  present  system 
of  selling  tobacco  at  auction  continues.  No  one  company  can  control  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  exclusively  for  its  own  benefit.     (308,  313. ) 

Mr.  DuKB  thinks  his  companies  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  buving  raw  materials, 
because  of  the  large  amount  which  they  have  to  buy.  The  small  manufacturer  can 
pick  up  batgainfi.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  put  the  price  of 
tobacco  down  to  a  point  where  the  farmer  can  not  make  money,  because  if  that  is 
done  the  ^rmer  will  grow  poorer  tobacco.  There  is  no  object  in  beating  down  the 
^nner,  because  the  companies  can  get  a  profit  without  that.  If  there  were  not  a 
angle  competitor  in  the  neld  they  would  still  pay  a  good  price  for  tobacco.     ( 326, 327. ) 

Mr.  Duke  adds  that  tobacco  growing  in  this  country  has  increased  during  the  last 
10  years  in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and  that  in  some  parts  of 
Tennessee,  where  previously  they  did  not  grow  tobacco  at  all,  there  are  now  large 
growere.  The  increase  has  come  largely  through  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes, 
although  the  trade  in  cigarettes  has  been  cut  nearly  in  half  during  the  last  3  years  on 
account  of  the  increase  m  the  tax.  The  consumption  of  cigarettes,  however,  has  not 
(decreased,  because  everybody  has  a  package  of  paper  and  a  package  of  tobacco  and 
makes  his  own  cigarettes.     (326,) 

F.  LalH»r  organizatlon§  In  the  tobacco  trade.— Mr.  Duke  says  that 
the  American  and  Continental  tobacco  companies  do  not  care  whether  or  not  their 
employees  join  a  union,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  matter.  The  companies  have 
never  iiigcnminated  against  union  labor.  They  have  no  objection  to  organization, 
though  they  do  not  propose  to  have  their  employees  lay  down  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  factones.  Rules  for  running  their  own  affairs  are  all  right.  The 
employees  are  entitled  to  have  something  to  say  in  regard  to  wages  and  hours  of 
work.  The  companies  have  never  refusal  to  confer  with  any  employees  that  came 
to  them  for  conference.     ( 323, 324. ) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  the  relations  between  the  United  States  Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  its  employees  are  pleasant.  The  employees  belong  to  the  International 
Tobacco  Workere*  Union.  The  advisory  board  of  the  union  in  each  section  fixes  a 
Bchedale  of  wages,  which  schedule  is  confirmed  by  the  international  board.  This 
schedule  is  then  offered  to  the  company  and  the  company  agrees  to  it.  Ten  hours 
«re  a  working  day,  though  the  company  can  employ  men  overtime  by  paying  extra. 
The  wages  paid  range  from  |3  to  |12  per  week.  About  two-thirds  of  the  employees 
ttemen.     (315.) 
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G.  Prices. — 1.  Effect  of<x)mbinaHon. — Mr.  Campbell  says  that  the  formation  of  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  has  not  affected  the  prices  of  plug  tobacco  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  prices  on  it  to  the  dealer  have  been  dinerent  in  dinerent  sections  of  the 
country.     (307,  312. ) 

Through  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  of  giving  2  cents 
a  pound  to  jobbers  and  a  special  discount  to  those  who  would  refuse  to  handle  out- 
side goods,  the  company  has  maintained  a  limited  price  in  New  England.     (310. ) 

Mr.  DuKB  says  that  the  prices  of  cigarettes  are  about  the  same  as  when  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  dompany  was  organized,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  revenue  tax 
per  thousand  has  been  increased  from  50  cents  to  $1.50.     (318,  325.) 

2.  Effect  of  taxation. — Mr.  Duke  states  that  the  Star  brand  of  plug  tobacco,  which 
was  sold  for  50  cents  a  pound  by  Leggett  &  Myers,  under  a  6-cent  tax,  is  now  being 
sold  at  the  same  price  under  a  12-cent  tax.  The  company  is  making  a  little  less 
profit,  the  dealer  is  making  less,  and  the  farmer  is  getting  less  for  his  tobacco,  because 
the  6  cents  could  not  come  off  any  one  of  the  three.  Prices  for  the  same  brand  are 
uniform  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  with  allowances  for  difference  in  freight 
(318,  325.) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  the  increase  of  the  revenue  tax  on  tobacco  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Spanish  war  advanced  the  price  of  tobacco  to  the  consumers.  Formerly 
a  consumer  got  2  ounces  of  tobacco  for  5  cents.  After  the  tax  was  changed  the  con- 
sumer got  only  1}  ounces  for  5  cents.  On  some  brands  the  consumer  was  made  to 
pay  the  entire  additional  tax;  on  others  this  was  not  the  case.  The  reduction  of  the 
tax  on  July  1  by  20  per  cent  will  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturers  and 
the  dealer.    Prices  to  the  consumer  will  remain  the  same.     (309. ) 


Cigarettes. — ^Mr.  Duke  e&ys  that  cigarettes  are  less  injurious  than  cigars, 
because  purer  and  better  tobacco  is  used  in  them.  Opium  is  not  used  in  any  form  in 
manufacturing  tobacco  by  his  companies.  The  peculiar  odor  of  the  cigarette  is  due 
partly  to  the  paper  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  bright  tobacco,  which  possesses  little 
substonce,  is  used.     (326. ) 

Adverse  l^slation  has,  in  some  instances,  reduced  the  number  of  cigarettes  con- 
sumed, but  it  has  not  affected  the  consumption  very  much.  There  has  been  a 
decrease  of  sales,  but  this  has  been  due  to  the  increase  of  the  revenue  tax  from  50 
cents  to  $1.50  per  1,000.  The  decrease  of  sales,  however,  has  not  meant  a  decrease 
of  consumption;  for  now  the  consumer  buys  the  paper  and  the  tobacco  and  manu- 
factures his  own  cigarettes.     (320,  326. ) 

Mr.  Duke  says  cigarettes  are  mostly  made  by  machinery,  and  that  the  same 
machines  are  used  m  foreign  countries  as  here.  The  patents  have  run  out,  and 
anybody  who  cares  to  may  use  them.     (325. ) 

I*  Foreign  trade  in  tobacco.— Mr.  Dukb  says  that  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  has  established  four  factories  in  Australia,  shipping  all  the  1^  tobacco 
from  this  country.  Factories  have  also  been  established  m  Canada.  In  Japan  the 
company  consolidated  with  a  Japanese  concern.  A  company  was  organized  there; 
the  American  company  sold  its  business  to  the  new  company  for  one-naif  the  stock 
and  the  Japanese  concern  sold  its  business  for  one-half  the  stock.  Afterwards  the 
Japanese  company  sold  10  per  cent  of  the  stock  to  the  American  company.  The 
American  company  also  sells  goods  in  China  and  in  India,  though  no  factories  are 
established  there.  It  is  opening  up  business  in  all  European  countries,  except  where 
excluded  because  the  busmess  is  under  government  control.  In  Japan  the  Govern- 
ment controls  the  trade  in  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  factories  there  have  to  buy  the  leaf 
from  the  Government.  The  leaf  is  bought  in  North  Carolina  by  the  agents  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  The  company  sells  over  a  billion  cigarettes  a  year  in  foreign 
markets,  besides  those  that  are  made  m  the  factories  abroad.  The  factories  controlled 
by  the  American  company  in  Japan  make  about  8,000,000  a  day;  in  Austa^ia  the 
output  of  the  company's  factories  is  about  200,000,000  a  year,  and  in  Canada  it  is 
something  over  100,000,000  a  year.  The  only  way  of  getting  into  the  English  market 
is  to  establish  factories  there,  because  of  the  discrimination  against  manufactured 
tobacco.  The  chief  competitors  of  the  American  Tobaexio  Company  in  the  ci^rette 
business  abroad  are  in  England.  They  buy  tobacco  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
and  ship  it  to  England,  manufacture  cigarettes,  and  then  compete  in  all  the  foreign 
markets.  This  is  true  of  tobacco  as  well  as  of  cigarettes.  There  is  some  competition 
from  Japan,  and  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  Egyptian  cigarettes  all  over  the  world. 

The  Continental  company  does  not  sell  mucn  abroad,  for  the  reason  that  plug 
tobacco  is  used  only  in  this  country.  The  extension  of  the  foreign  trade  has  mate- 
rially increased  the  demand  for  the  leaf  tobacco  of  the  South,  and  the  operations  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  have  made  a  lai^  market  for  North  Oeirolina  and 
Viiginia  tobacco.    All  the  trade  which  has  been  buut  up  in  Japan,  and  whidi  amounts 
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to  nearif  10,000,000  ponnds  a  year,  has  come  from  the  efforts  of  the  American  Tohacco 
Gompanv.  The  company  has  exported  some  leaf  tohacco  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment the  purchase  of  American  tobacco  by  foreign  Governments  nas  had  practi- 
My  no  effect  on  the  American  price.  The  poorer  grades  of  Ohio  tobacco  are  also 
exported.    (320,  322,  326,  327,  329. ) 

Mr.  Duke  declares  that  for  the  same  quality  of  goods  the  tobacco  companies  get  a 
higher  price  abroad  than  at  home,  considering  the  tax  that  is  paid  here.  On  a  limited 
nnmber  of  cigarettes  which  are  made  cheaply,  the  export  price  has  been  made  lower 
than  the  domestic  price  in  order  to  get  into  the  foreign  market.     (325. ) 

J.  TarlflT. — Mr.  J>ukb  says  that  the  difference  of  wages  between  this  oountiy  and 
others  is  sach  that,  if  the  tariff  were  removed,  the  tobacco  companies  could  ship  the 
tobacco  to  foreign  countries,  manufacture  their  cigarettes  there,  and  ship  tiiem  oack 
to  this  country  cheaper  than  they  could  manufacture  them  here.  The  companies 
will  make  their  gooda  wherever  they  can  make  them  most  cheaply.  If  the  tariff 
were  removed  and  they  could  manufacture  more  cheaply  in  some  other  country  and 
send  the  goods  into  the  United  States  they  would  do  so.  The  reduction  of  the  tc^iff 
could  be  met  by  the  manufacturer,  but  would  prove  injurious  to  the  workman  and 
to  the  producers  of  raw  materiaL  If  there  were  free  trade  in  leaf  tobacco  cigar 
material  would  be  nearly  all  imported.     (325,  328,329. ) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  tobacco  from  Cuba  would  not  come  into  competition  with 
the  tobacco  grown  in  Viiginia  and  North  Carolina,  as  it  is  a  different  kind  of  tobacco, 
bnt  it  would  probably  come  into  competition  with  Connecticut  tobacco.     (313.) 

Vm.   AMEBICAK  THBEAD  COMPANY. 

A.  Deiciiptlon  of  boslneM. — Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  American  Thread 
Oompany,  says  that  the  American  Thread  Company  was  oiganized  to  unite  the  busi- 
nesses of  the  following  manufacturers  of  spool,  crochet,  knitting,  mending,  and  other 
cottons,  and  in  some  cases  the  allied  businesses  of  cotton  spinning,  doubling,  twist- 
ins,  dyeing,  bleaching,  polishing,  and  spool  making. 

&LrBtow  Thread  Company,  Providence,  £.  I.,  including  good  will  and  trade-marks 
of  Alex.  King  &  Co. 

Glasoo  Yam  Mills  Company,  Glasco,  Conn. 

Glasco  Thread  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Hadley  Companv,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

The  Kerr  Thread  Company,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

J.  0.  King  &  Co. ,  New  York  City. 

Marrick  Tnread  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

National  Thread  Company,  Mansfield,  Conn. 

Moise  and  Kaley  Manufacturing  Company,  Milford,  N.  H. 

K  J.  W.  Morse  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Roddy  Thread  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Warren  Thread  Company,  Ashland,  Mass. 

The  William  Clark  Company,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

The  Willimantic  Idnen  Company,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

In  addition  to  cotton  threads  the  company  manufactures  also  cotton  yams.  Its 
ontpat  of  sewing  thread  is  probably  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  output  of  tlie 
coonlay.     (343,348.) 

B.  <ta*|;anlzatioii« — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  first  step  toward  the  organization 
of  the  American  Thread  Company  was  the  securing  of  options  upon  the  different 
properties  which  were  afterwards  taken  over.  When  operations  reached  a  point 
vhere  the  consolidation  could  be  carried  through,  the  options  were  taken  up  and 
paid  for.  A  good  many  of  the  companies  that  sold  out  to  the  American  Thread 
Company  took  their  pay  half  in  money  and  half  in  bonds.  Some  took  all  money 
and  some  took  more  bonds  than  cash.     (353. ) 

The  prospectus,  a  copy  of  which  is  submitted  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  states  that  the 
options  of  the  various  properties  taken  over  by  the  American  Thread  Company 
were  obtained  by  Mr.  John  R.  Dos  Passos,  of  New  York,  and  that  he  resold  to  the 
company  at  a  profit,  out  of  which  he  would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  and  incidental 
to  the  formation  of  the  company.     (363. ) 

C.  Capitalization. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  capitalization  of  the  American 
Thread  Company  is  $12,000,000,  being  $6,000,000  5  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
8to<i  and  $6,000,000  common  stock;  of  which  there  has  been  issued  $4,890,475 
of  preferred  stock  and  $4,200,000  of  common  stock.  There  have  been  also  issued 
ooods  to  the  amount  r^  $5,798,000,  an  issue  of  $6,000,000  having  been  authorized. 
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The  aggregate  of  the  preferred  stock  and  bonds  represents  about  the  value  of  the 
tangible  assets  of  the  company;  lands,  buildings,  machinery,  stocks  in  trade,  etc. 
Common  stock  was  fixed  at  an  amount  which  it  was  thought  would  make  a  fair 
business.  The  total  capitalization  of  the  company,  taking  into  consideration  bonds, 
as  well  as  preferred  ana  common  stock,  is  laiiger  than  the  total  capitalization  of  the 
companies  which  went  into  the  combination.  Mr.  Hopkins  submits  the  company's 
Iwlance  sheet  of  September  30,  1899,  showing  the  assets  and  liabilitiee  of  the  corn- 
pan  v  at  that  date.     (343, 344, 355, 358. ) 

The  capital  for  the  purchase  of  the  several  concerns  was  furnished  by  the  English 
Sewing  Cfetton  Company,  and  that  company  owns  a  majority  of  the  preferred  and  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  American  Thread  Company.  J.  &  P.  Coats  took  $500,000 
of  the  preferred  stock.  Three  of  the  directors  of  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Com- 
pany are  directors  in  the  American  Thread  Company.  These  3  directors  do  not  live 
m  this  country.     (353.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  understands  that  J.  &.  P.  Coats  own  about  $500,000  of  the  stock  of 
the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company.  The  stock  of  that  company  is  largely  diBtrib- 
uted  and  IS  not  held  in  bulk  by  anyone.    (354.) 

!>•  Earnings. — ^Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  for  the  first  year  the  American  Thread 
Company,  besides  paying  the  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock,  and  the  interest  on 
its  bonds,  paid  a  10  per  cent  dividend  on  the  common  stock.  A  part  of  this  profit 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  cotton  was  bought  before  the  rise  in  price. 
Before  the  American  Thread  Company  was  formed  the  ft&rrick  Company  paid  aver- 
age dividends  of  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.     (358. ) 

E.  Reasons  for  combination. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  forming  the  American  Thread  Company  was  the  desire  to  avoid  ruinous 
competition.  There  was  quite  a  rivalry  between  the  different  companies,  and  some 
were  cutting  prices  in  all  kinds  of  ways  to  get  the  trade.  In  consequence  there  was 
a  very  low  profit,  if  any  at  all,  in  the  business.  Another  reason  was  the  fact  that, 
by  putting  the  different  concerns  under  one  management,  an  immense  amount  could 
be  saved  both  in  the  disposal  of  the  product  and  in  the  cost  of  manufacture.     (346. ) 

F.  Competition. — ^Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  competition 
in  the  thread  industry,  and  that  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  some  grades  of  thread 
immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  American  Thread  Company  was  due  to 
outside  competition.  The  chief  competitors  of  the  American  Thread  Company  are 
the  Coata  Company,  the  Gardener-Hall  Company,  and  the  Wachusetta  Company, 
and  a  company  run  by  Isaac  Einhom.  The  aggregate  output  of  the  American 
Thread  Company  and  the  Coats  Company  is  two-thirds  of  the  thread  output  of  the 
country.  The  Coats  Company  includes  the  Clarke  Company.  It  is  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration controlled  by  British  capitalists.  Although  the  Coats  Company  owns  stock 
in  the  American  Thread  Company  there  is  competition  between  the  two,  and  there 
is  no  agreement  in  respect  to  prices,  and  no  diviaion  of  territory.  It  is  not  possible 
for  a  monopoly  of  the  cotton-thread  industry  to  be  established  in  this  country.  A 
man  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  can  go  into  the  business.  There  are  very  few  paints. 
There  is  practically  no  importation  of  foreign  thr^d.  The  foreign  thread  companies 
have  established  factories  in  this  country.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  these 
factories  foreign  thread  was  imported.    (348,  350,  356.) 

O.  Eeonomies  of  combination. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  through  the  organ- 
ization of  the  American  Thread  Company  there  has  been  a  saving  by  centralization 
of  management  and  of  manufacture.  Before  the  organization  the  diserent  concerns 
had  different  offices  and  stores  in  various  cities  all  over  the  country.  They  had 
employees  in  all  their  offices,  and  each  concern  had  traveling  salesmen.  Bv  oi^gani- 
zation  all  of  the  offices  in  each  city  were  united,  and  in  that  way  a  tremenaous  sav- 
ing was  made  in  rente  and  in  the  expenses  of  bookkeeping.  A  saving  has  been  made 
also  through  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  traveling  salesmen.  The  new  company 
employs  only  about  two- thirds  of  the  number  employed  by  the  separate  concerns. 
An  immense  saving  in  advertising  has  been  made.  The  company  now  does  little 
advertising.  Previous  to  the  organization  free  spool  cabinete  were  furnished  by  the 
different  concerns  to  customers  who  bought  100  dozen  of  thread.  Now  these  cabi- 
nets are  charged  for.  A  saving  has  also  been  made  through  reduction  of  the  stocks 
carried.  Formerly  each  concern  had  to  carry  100  different  colors,  kinds,  and  num- 
bers. The  stock  of  each  mill  haa  been  reduced  almost  one-half.  Again,  each  mill 
makes  a  specialty,  and  that  reduces  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  by  having  the  machin- 
ery in  any  one  establishment  running  all  the  time  along  one  line.  A  saving  has  also 
been  made  in  the  buying  of  supplies.  Buying  in  larger  quantities  ^ves  an  advan- 
tage. All  the  cotton  supplies  are  bought  through  one  office  and  shipped  to  the  dif- 
ferent plants  aa  wanted.   There  is  one  man  appointed  specially  as  buyer.    He  keeps 
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better  posted  and  probably  gets  better  prices  than  would  have  been  obtainable  on 
the  old  basis.    The  saving  in  buying  is  at  least  5  per  cent.     (346,  347. ) 

The  producing  capacity  of  the  American  Thread  Company  is  just  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  separate  concerns  was.  Two  or  3  small  concerns  located  in  outrof-the- 
wav  places  were  closed  down,  but  some  of  the  machinery  was  sent  to  WilUmantic 
and  some  of  it  to  Holyoke.    (347. ) 

H.  EflTeet  on  prieet. — Mr.  Hopkins  savs  that  after  the  formation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Thread  Company  the  prices  of  some  of  the  brands  were  lowered,  and  none  of 
the  i>rice8  were  raised  until  the  price  of  raw  materials  went  up.  The  finished  product 
was  increased  in  price  hj  about  the  amount  of  difference  m  the  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rials. The  change  in  price  was  made  in  December,  1899,  the  average  increase  being 
about  10  per  cent  Since  that  time  some  of  the  prices  have  been  reduced.  The 
price  of  cotton  yam  was  put  up  also  when  the  price  of  cotton  went  up.  Mr.  Hopkins 
sabmits  a  copy  of  the  circular  sent  out  by  the  American  Thread  Company  in  Decem- 
ber, 1899,  announcing  the  change  in  prices.    (348,  352,  357. ) 

I.  Improvement  in  quality*— Mr.  Hopkins  says  that,  although  the  price 
of  thread  has  remained  stationary,  the  thread  is  of  better  quality.  The  same  grade 
of  thread  which  was  formerly  bought  for  5  cents  per  spool  can  be  bought  to-day  for 
3  cents  per  spool.     ( 359. ) 

Jf.  EflTeet  on  retailers. — Mr.  Hopkins  sa^  that  selling  arrangements  have 
been  somewhat  simplified  by  reason  of  the  combination,  in  that  retailerB  have  con- 
centrated more  on  the  brands  of  thread  that  are  best  known,  although  all  the  different 
bnnds  are  put  out  now  just  as  they  were  under  the  old  compames.  Each  brand, 
however,  to  a  certain  extent  localizes  itself.    (359. ) 

K.  Relations  uritii  employees.— Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  American 
Thread  Company  has  never  had  any  trouble  from  strikes.  The  effort  at  all  times 
has  been  to  keep  in  harmonious  relations  with  employees,  pay  them  a  fair  price,  and 
see  to  it  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  serve  faithfully.  The  company  pays  its  workmen 
weekly  in  cash.  At  Holyoke,  Mass.,  the  company  has  factory  t^ements  sufi&cient 
to  accommodate  about  one-eighth  of  the  persons  employed  there.  At  Willimantic, 
Conn.,  it  has  tenements  for  fubout  one-half  the  labor  employed  there.  These  tene- 
mentB  were  built  in  1865,  and  were  built  because  at  that  time  it  was  impossible  for 
the  employees  to  get  tenements.  The  houses  have  been  kept  in  repair  and  supplied 
with  all  modem  improvements.  The  company  makes  no  profit  out  of  its  rents  and 
would  be  glad  to  sell  the  tenements.  At  Holyoke,  for  a  tenement  with  6  or  8  rooms, 
the  rent  is  $5  a  month,  with  free  fuel.     (345,  349,  350. ) 

L.  Siatlonallty  of  employees. — ^Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  from  one-fourth  to 
one- third  of  the  employees  of  the  American  Thread  Company  are  f^*ench  Canadians; 
the  others  are  mostly  native-born  Americans.    (350. ) 

M.  Home  onmership  by  employees.~Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  nearly  all  of 
the  overseers  and  superintendents  and  a  great  many  of  the  dresser  tenders  own  their 
own  houses.  The  so-called  common  laborers  do  not  ^t  enough  wages  to  build  houses, 
thoDgh  some  of  those  who  work  by  the  day  own  their  own  houses  and  many  of  them 
have  money  in  the  bank.    (350.) 

N.  Wa^eft. — ^Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  wages  of  the  women  who  work  by  the 
day  range  from  $1  to  $1.50;  the  wages  of  the  men  from  $1.60  to  $2.50.  The  women 
who  do  piecework  make  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  dav.  There  are  not  many  men  who 
work  by  the  piece.  Men  and  women  do  not  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  Since  the 
iormation  of  the  oomfMiny  the  wages  of  the  pieceworkers  have  not  varied  much,  but 
there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  pay  of  dresser  tenders,  overseers,  and  superin- 
tendents. The  company  has  always  paid  a  definite  rate  of  wages  and  has  not  adopted 
a  slidinff  scale  or  tried  cooperation,  premium  payments,  profit  sharing,  or  anvthing 
of  that  kind.  The  rate  of  wages  in  tne  thread  industry  has  advanced  gradually  but 
GOQ£tantly  during  the  past  50  years.     (345, 346, 349. ) 

O.  Hours  of  labor. — In  Massachusetts  the  employees  of  the  company  work  58 
houre  a  week;  elsewhere  60  hours  a  week.  The  company  does  not  employ  Sunday 
lahor.  The  employees  work  on  an  averaj^  nearly  300  days  in  a  year.  The  matter 
of  the  number  of  hours  which  shall  constitute  a  working  day  should  be  permitted  to 
regulate  itself.    (345,  346. ) 

P.  Tariff. — ^Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  thread  would 
practically  drive  the  thread  manufacturing  business  out  of  this  country.  Thread 
wonkL  then  be  made  in  England  and  sent  here,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  labor 
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there  ^ts  just  one-half  what  it  does  here,  and  the  raw  material  is  just  as  cheap. 
Amencan  manufacturers  could  not  compete  at  all.  This  would  not  be  true  to  as 
great  an  extent  of  cotton  yam  as  of  cotton  thread,  because  not  nearly  so  much  labor 
proportionately  goes  into  yam  as  into  thread.  The  American  laborer  in  the  thread 
mills  is  more  efficient  than  the  English  laborer.  For  certain  mrts  of  the  work  pay- 
ment is  made  by  the  piece,  however,  and  in  such  cases  the  English  manufacturer 
pays  only  one-half  as  much  as  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hopkins  considers  that  the  present  tariff  of  6  cents  on  every  1,200  yards,  which 
is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  tariff  of  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  is  just  aliout  equal  to 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  and  in  England,  and  places 
the  American  manufacturer  and  the  foreign  manu^turer  about  on  a  level.  He 
savs  elsewhere,  however,  that  about  one-half  the  cost  of  production  of  thread  is 
labor  cost.  In  the  case  of  the  production  of  yam  the  labor  cost  is  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  the  total.     (349-352.) 

H»  Export  trade. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  there  is  no  export  trade  of  conse- 
quence in  thread.  Thread  could  not  be  exported  in  competition  with  foreign  manu- 
&ctnrers,  except  in  the  case  of  some  quality  which  is  not  manufactured  abr^ul.  The 
retail  price  of  a  200-yard  6-cord  spool  of  thread  is  4  cents  in  London  and  5  cents  in 
New  York.     (352.) 

IX.  THE  BAXINa  POWDEB  COMBINATION. 

A.  Organization,  capitalization,  and  extent  of  control. — ^Mr. 
Morris,  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  submits  a  copy  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  a  copy  of  the 
by-laws.     (397-404.) 

Mr.  Morris  says  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  is 
$20,000,000,  of  which  $10,000,000  is  6  per  cent  preferred  stock,  and  $10,000,000  is 
common  stoctk.  The  preferred  stock  is  on  the  market,  but  the  common  stock  is  held 
entirely  by  the  people  who  were  originally  interested  in  the  company,  except  that 
poesibfv  about  9  per  cent  of  it  has  been  given  to  their  friends.  Tnere  has  been  no 
general  sale  of  it  to  the  public.  The  entire  capitalization  of  the  companies  which 
united  to  form  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  was  very  much  smaller  than  its 
capitalization.  Those' companies  were  family  concerns,  and  the  value  of  the  business 
of  each  was  much  greater  tnan  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock.  The  basis  of  a  capi- 
talization is  practically  the  earning  power  of  a  company,  and  therefore  any  amount 
on  which  the  business  is  able  to  pay  a  fair  profit  is  a  fair  capitalization.  The  names 
of  the  various  brands  of  baking  powder  manufactured  by  the  company  are  in  them- 
selves valuable  assets,  and  form  a  proper  basis  for  capitalization.  It  has  taken  over 
40  years  to  build  up  the  trade-marks.     (387,  388,  396. ) 

If  the  interest  on  the  preferred  stock  is  in  default  4  months,  $50,000  of  the  preferred 
stock  can  call  a  meeting,  elect  directors,  and  take  charge  of  the  business.  After  the 
preferred  stockholders  have  taken  charge  of  the  business  the  voting  power  thereto- 
fore vested  exclusively  in  the  common  stock  is  to  vest  and  remain  in  the  holders  of 
the  preferred  stock  until  all  arrearages  of  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  have 
been  paid  or  accumulated.  One  month  after  the  payment  of  the  defaulted  dividends 
upon  the  preferred  stock,  or  the  accumulation  of  net  earnings  equal  to  said  defaulted 
dividends,  the  voting  power  then  vested  exclusively  in  the  preferred  stock  shall 
cease,  and  such  exclusive  voting  ix)wer  shall  be  restored  to  the  holders  of  common 
stock. 

No  mortgage  can  be  created  or  assumed  by  the  company,  and  the  preferred  stock 
can  not  be  increased,  nor  the  companv  merged  into  or  consolidated  with  any  other 
company,  nor  a  mortgage  placed  on  the  properties  of  any  of  the  companies  which 
united  to  form  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  without  the  consent  in  writing 
of  the  holders  of  75  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  outstanding,  in  case  the  cx)mpany 
is  at  the  time  managed  by  the  common  stock.  In  case  the  company  is  at  the  time 
managed  by  the  preferred  stock,  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  75  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mon stock  outstanding  must  be  secured  in  like  case.     (388,  398,  403. ) 

The  company  has  paid  dividends  regularly  on  the  preferred  stock  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent  per  annum.  Mr.  Morris  prefers  not  to  say  whether  or  not  dividends  have 
been  paid  on  the  common  stock.  The  public  were  not  asked  to  take  any  of  that 
stock.     (388.) 

Mr.  Morris  says  that  his  company  probably  produces  a  little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  manufactured  in  the  country.  The  companies 
which  came  together  to  make  up  the  present  company  were  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company,  the  Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Company,  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Com- 
jMiny,  the  Tartar  Chemical  Company,  and  the  New  York  Tartar  Company. 
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Before  the  consolidation  theee  companies  had  been  competitors.  The  company 
mannfiictnres  three  brands  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  the  Cleveland,  the  Price, 
and  the  Royal.  There  are  probably  from  15  to  20  different  brands  of  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powder  manufactured  in  this  country,  the  brands  other  than  the  three  man- 
niactured  by  the  Royal  company  being  the  product  of  distinct  and  separate  concerns. 
The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  has  no  agreement  with  these  companies  in 
respect  to  prices,  or  anything  of  that  kind.     (387.^ 

Mr.  Morrison,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Associa- 
tion, says  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  is  $20,000,000, 
of  which  $10,000,000  is  preferred  stock,  and  $10,000,000  common  stock.  The  public 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  buy  preferred  stock,  but  the  common  stock  is  reputed 
to  be  very  largely  held  tiy  Mr.  Zi^ler,  who  formed  the  combination.  The  compa- 
nies taken  into  tne  combination  were  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  capi&i, 
$160,000;  thePriceBakingPowderCompany,  capital,  $600,000;  the  New  York  Tartar 
Company,  capital,  $80,000;  the  Tartar  Onemical  Company,  capital,  $100,000,  and  the 
Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Company,  capital,  $100,000;  so  that  the  total  capital  of  the 
companies  which  combined  to  form  the  new  corporation  was  $940,000.     (366. ) 

Mr.  Morrison  asserts  that  in  spite  of  the  attacks  made  upon  it  the  sales  of  alum  bak- 
ing powder  to-day  are  approximately  100,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  while  the  sales 
of  Royal  baking  powder  probably  do  not  exceed  13,000,000  to  15,000,000  pounds  at  the 
outside,  and  are  not  increasing.  There  are  three  or  four  very  large  manufacturers  of 
alnm  and  alum-phosphate  baking  powders.  One  is  the  Southern  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Richmond.  It  is  probable  that  that  company  sells  as  much  baking 
powder  as  the  Royal  company.     (382.) 

B.  American  Baklnf^  Ponrder  Association. — Mr.  Morrison,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association,  says  that  this  is  an  oivan- 
ization  composed  of  manufacturers  of  baking  powders  in  the  production  of  which 
exsiccated  alum  is  used.  The  association  has  64  actual  members,  and  there  are  some 
524  manufacturers  of  alum  baking  powder  who  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  it. 
The  association  represents  the  tot^LaUuaiiaking  pojcder, interest.  It  takes  no  inter- 
est whatever  in  the  business  affairs  of  its  members,  and^Has'  no  control  over  their 
product,  sales,  or  prices.  Its  chief  occupation  and  duty  is  to  defend  its  members 
against  the  hostile  attacks — outside  of  business  competition — which  are  made  by  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (364,  366. ) 

Mr.  Morrison  submits  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association. 
(384,  385. ) 

Mr.  Kellby,  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  submits  a  copy  of  the  blank 
used  in  making  application  for  membership  in  the  American  Baking  Powder  Asso- 
ciation.    (709,  710.) 

€.  History  of  the  baklng-ponrdcr  Industry. — Mr.  Morrison  says  that 
formerly  the  usual  method  of  leavening  bread  was  through  the  use  of  veast.  Later  it 
was  discovered  that  a  combination  of  cream  of  tartar  and  soda  would  throw  off  car- 
bonic acid  gas  the  same  as  yeast,  and  about  1867  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  was 
produced.  It  originated  in  the  drug  store  and  grew  from  the  mixing  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  soda  in  bulk.  About  25  years  ago  it  was  found  that  exsicc^ated  alum  was  an  acid 
ingredient  of  double  the  strength  of  cream  of  tartar  and  considerably  less  expensive. 
Therefore  aium  baking  powder  began  to  be  manufactured.     (365. ) 

D.  Materials  of  baking  powrdicrs. — 1.  Nature  and  effects.— Mr.  Morrison 
says  that  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  is  made  of  cream  of  tartar,  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  starch.  Alum  baking  powder  is  made  of  exsiccated  alum  and  an  equal 
amount  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  starch.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  two 
kinds  of  baking  powder,  except  that,  as  a  liberator  of  gas,  alum  is  twice  as  strong  as 
cream  of  tartar.  When  the  chemical  reaction  producetl  by  the  mixing  of  the  baking 
powder  in  the  dough  has  progressed  to  its  completion,  a  residuum  is  left  in  the  food. 
In  the  case  of  cream  of  tartar  that  residuum  is  rochelle  salts.  In  the  case  of  alum 
the  residuum  is  sulphate  of  soda  and  hydrate  of  alumina;  there  is  no  alum  left  in  the 
food.     (365.) 

Ammonia  is  no  longer  used  in  the  manufacture  of  baking  powders,  though  it  was 
formerly  used  by  the  Koyal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (380. ) 

The  Kumford  powder  is  a  pure  phosphate  powder.  It  is  made  of  {granular  phos- 
phate, which  is  a  peculiar  kmu  . '  3)hosphate,  covered  by  a  patent.  It  differs  from 
other  powders  containing  phosphate  in  the  fact  that  the  granular  character  of  the 
phospnate  prevents  reaction  between  the  phosphate  and  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
(379.) 

Mr.  Morrison  admits  that  in  one  or  two  instances  white  earth  has  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum  baking  powder.     Upon  discovery  of  this  fact  the  American 
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Baking  Powder  Association  immediately  passed  resolutions  condemning  the  prac- 
tice and  declaring  that  an vone  using  deleterions  substances  in  alum  baking  powders 
is  not  worthy  of  meinbership  in  the  association.  Mr.  Morrison  submits  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions.     (380. ) 

2.  Sources, — Mr.  Morbison  says  that  cream  of  tartar  is  made  of  wine  lees»  known 
as  argol.  Originally  Italy  produced  the  lai^t  quantity  that  came  to  this  country. 
France  came  next  in  quantity  of  production;  Spain  next  The  importations  of 
argol  for  the  last  2  years  would  average  22,000,000  pounds;  the  home  production 
does  not  exceed  half  a  million  pounds.  The  supply  of  aigol  is  limited  by  the  produc- 
tion of  wine,  because  arool  is  a  by-product  Tne  total  production  of  argol  in  the 
world  is  about  44,000,000  pounds.     (365,  366. ) 

Mr.  Morris  says  that  cream  of  tartar  is  imported  from  Europe.  The  European 
output  is  about  70,000,000  pounds  a  year,  and  about  40  per  cent  of  that  is  imported  t 
into  this  country.  Not  all  the  importations,  however,  go  into  baking  powder.  The 
Royal  Company  sells  cream  of  tartar  to  its  competitors,  and  perhaps  35  per  cent  of 
the  cream  of  tartar  made  by  the  Tartar  Chemical  Company  is  sold  to  concerns,  out- 
side of  the  Royal  Company,  which  manufacture  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
(396.) 

Mr.  Morrison  says  that  alum  comes  from  bauxite,  a  species  of  white  earth  that  is 
found  in  various  p»*ts  of  this  country,  and  also  from  a  substance  known  as  cryolite. 
A  modest  quantity  comes  from  Greenland,  and  it  is  all  manufactured  in  this  country. 
(366.) 

E.  Prices  and  prollta  of  manoHnetiire.^Mr.  Morris  says  that  sometimes 
the  retail  price  of  Royal  baking  powder  is  cut  to  28  cents,  while  at  other  times  it  is 
sold  for  50  or  60  cents  per  pound.  Alum  baking  powder  sells  all  the  way  from  5  to 
60  cents  a  pound.  Some  ot  the  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers  also  sell  on  the 
prize  system.  The  bulk  of  the  alum  baking  powder  is  sold  at  25  cents  a  pound. 
(388,  389.) 

Mr.  Morrison  says  that  although  the  price  of  cream  of  tartar  has  constantly 
decreased  from  1882  to  the  present  time,  the  price  of  Royal  baking  powder  has 
remained  the  same.  The  Price  Baking  Powder  Com{>any,  previous  to  its  consolidar 
tion  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  sold  its  powder  for  $5  for  2  dozen 
pounds;  immediately  after  the  combination  was  formed  the  price  was  raised  to  $7.25 
tor  2  dozen  pounds.  Alum  baking  powder  has  been  selling  at  a  constantly  decreas-^, 
ing  price,  until  to-day  over  half  the  alum  baking  powder  is  sold  at  10  cents  a  pound,' 
and  the  profit  on  the  whole  probably  does  not  average  over  half  a  cent  a  pound. 
The  alum-phosphate  baking  powder  (which  is  a  combination  of  alum,  phosphate, 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda)  is  sold  from  20  cents  down  to  10  cents  per  pound.  Mr. 
Morrison  submits  a  price  list  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  issued  in  1882; 
also  a  circular  sent  out  by  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder  Company  pre\'ious  to  its 
absorption  by  the  Royal  &ikinffPowder  Company.     (372,  373,  382.) 

Mr.  Morrison  states  that  Mr.Ziegler,  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  tes- 
tified in  1888,  in  a  suit,  that  the  profits  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  at  that 
time  (the  old  company)  were  f 724, 000  on  a  business  of  12,400,000,  after  paying^ 
$86,000  in  salaries  to  three  men,  and  with  an  advertising^  expenditure  of  promibly 
$500,000.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  Royal  baking  powder  does  not  exceed  12  oente 
per  pound.  The  price  per  pound  wholesale  is  38}  cents,  the  profit  being  26}  cents. 
If  the  company  sells  12,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  the  gross  profit  Is  upward  of 
$3,000,000.  Out  of  that  salaries,  advertising,  and  legismtlve  expenses  must  be 
paid,  as  well  as  dividends.  Mr.  Morrison  submits  a  copy  of  an  extract  from  the 
Market  Journal  of  June  2,  1888,  living  an  account  of  the  testimony  in  respect  to  the 
profits  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (374,  375. ) 

F.  IVliolesoinenegg  of  alum  baking  powrder.— Mr.  Morris  says  the 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  manufacturers  have  always  r^arded  cream  of'  tartar 
as  a  better  acid  for  baking  powder  than  alum.  There  is  noUiing  to  prevent  them 
from  going  into  the  alum  business  if  they  want  to,  but  they  do  not  desire  to  do  so. 
Taking  it  all  around,  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  maintains  the  standard  of 
its  baking  powders  better  than  the  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers,  because  it 
compounds  them  verv  much  more  carefully.  The  RoyaJ  Company  claims  that  alum 
bakmg  powders  are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  consumers;  that  alum  nemains 
in  the  bread  and  biscuit  after  they  are  baked.  The  chemists  claim  that  after  the 
bread  goes  into  the  stomach  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach  restores  the  alum 
to  its  original  state  in  the  stomach.  The  great  mass  of  chemical  testimony  is  against 
alum  baking  powders.     (387,  389,  390.) 

According  to  Mr.  Morris,  the  value  of  the  materia-^s  of  alum  baking  powders  is 
about  one-sixth  the  value  of  the  materials  of  ci^uJ  of  tartar  baking  powders.    He 
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claims  that  the  fact  that  the  material  used  in  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  is 
more  expensive  is  evidence  that  it  is  better,  because  if  it  were  not  better  the  com- 
pany woald  not  pay  the  money  for  it.     (396.) 

Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  says  that  as  far  back  as 
1879  efforts  were  made  by  the  advocates  of  pure-food  legislation  to  discourage  the  use 
of  alum  in  baking  powders.  The  Maasachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  in  3  separate 
reports,  in  1883,  1884,  and  1888,  has  reported  against  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  pow- 
ders. Several  years  before  the  oraanization  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company- 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  made  an  invest^tion  into  the  use  of 
alum  baking  powders,  and  as  a  result  of  that  investigation  bidders  for  supply  con- 
tracts for  any  department  of  the  United  States  Government  were  warned  a^;amst  sub- 
mitting any  bids  that  included  food  stuffs  in  which  alum  was  an  ingredient,  as  no 
SQch  bids  would  be  considered.  Mr.  Morrison  states  that  no  Question  has  ever  been 
raised  as  co  the  wholesomeness  of  hydrate  of  aluminum,  whicn,  he  admits,  is  left  as 
a  residuum  in  bread  which  is  raised  with  alum  baking  powder,  but,  in  The  Law 
and  Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  by^  Robinson  and  Cribbs,  a  series  of  experiments 
are  cited  showing  that  biscuits  containing  alum  baking  powder  had  an  injurious  effect 
when  fed  to  dogs-  Sixtv-six  chemists  testified  before  the  United  States  Senate  com-  ^ 
mittee  that  the  use  of  ainm  in  food  is  harmful.  Senator  Mason,  chairman  of  that 
committee,  states  that  the  only  fees  received  by  these  witnesses  were  the  statutory 
per  diem  aJlowances  for  mileage.  Mr.  Kelley  quotes  from  several  of  these  chemists, 
and  also  submits  copies  of  letters  written  b}r  a  number  of  physicians  in  Missouri 
stating  that  the  use  of  alum  baldng  powder  is  injurious.     (698-703. ) 

Mr.  Morrison  also  says  that  cream  of  tartar  is  a  more  expensive  agent  than  alum, 
and  he  adds  that  it  takes  twice  as  much  of  cream  of  tartar  as  of  alum  to  liberate  the 
gis  from  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Alum  baking  powder,  therefore,  is  cheaper  than 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  and  has  double  the  strength.  The  Royal  Baking. 
Bowder  Com]>any  found  that  the  price  of  alum  baking  ppwder  was  being  so  radically 
reduced  that  it  presented  a  competition  which  they  could  not  meet  commercially. 
"Hiey  had  so  revued  alum  and  so  stamped  into  the  public  mind  the  impression  that 
it  was  harmfal  that  they  conld  not  change  and  manufacture  alum  baking  powder. 
If  alum  baking  powder  is  proved  wholesome  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  there 
is  no  logical  reason  why  the  Royal  Baling  Powder  Company  should  not  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  field  within  a  reasonable  time.     {^372,  373. ) 

Mr.  Morrison  declares  that  the  chemical  testimony  which  had  been  given  up  to 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  was,  as  a 
rule,  testimony  against  the  use  of  alum  in  food,  not  against  the  use  of  food  prepared 
wiUi  alum  balnng  powder.  The  alum  bakins  powder  manufacturers  have  conducted 
phyaological  experiments  and  have  founa  that  alum  baking  powder  leaves  no 
readnum;  that  it  has  no  'effect  on  the  system,  and  is  therefore  harmless.  The 
opponents  of  alum  bakins  powder  have  not  presented  a  single  case  of  malnutrition 
or  physiological  disorder  nom  alum  goods.  The  testimony  eiven  against  alum  baking 
powder  in  the  test  case  in  Missouri  and  that  given  before  tne  Senate  pure-food  com- 
mittee was  given  by  persons  in  the  pay  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 
Bvery  physician  in  Richmond  has  signed  a  paper  stating  that  ne  never  came  across 
a  case  of  ranctional  disease  which  he  could  trace  to  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder. 
Mr.  Morrison  presents  a  copy  of  a  paper  signed  by  physicians,  stating  that  they  have 
never  found  a  case  of  disease  or  death  which  was  due  to  the  use  of  alum  baking 
powder.     (379, 383.) 

G.  netliods  of  oompetltfon* — 1.  Advertmng. — Mr.  Morrison  says  that  the 
Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company  contracts  with  newspapers  to  publish  articles,  attack- 
ing alum  balung  powder,  as  pure  reading  matter,  it  has  also  contracted  that  these 
articlee  shall  not,  at  the  date  of  publication  or  afterwards,  be  designated,  by  any  article 
or  advertisement  in  the  paper  in  which  they  appear,  as  advertisements,  or  as  paid  for, 
or  as  emanating  from  the  Koval  Baking  Powder  Companv.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, for  the  manu&usturers  of  alum  baking  powder  to  reply  to  them.  These  adver- 
tisements are  published  in  all  classes  of  newspapers,  ana  are  published,  perhaps,  in 
a  majority  of  the  papers  in  the  United  Stat^.  Mr.  Morrison  submits  a  copy  of  a 
contract  made  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  with  the  Knoxville  Joumal- 
Tribnne  for  pnre  reading  matter  advertisements.  He  submits  also  copies  of  reading 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Knoxville  Journal-Tribune,  the  Rocnester  (N.  Y. ) 
Herald,  and  the  Kew  Orleans  Presbyterian;  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  from  the  Bible  Reader  and  Sunday  Magazine  of  Richmond,  and  a 
copv  of  the  reply  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (375-^79. ) 

Mr.  Morris  says  that  the  Roval  BsSdng  Powder  Company,  in  urging  the  sale  of  its 
baking  powders,  finds  it  desirable  to  expose  the  weak  points  of  its  opponents'  goods, 
and  aavertsseB  that  alum  baking  powders  are  injurious.    It  does  not  make  contracts 
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with  newspapers  to  exclude  the  advertisements  of  ita  rivals,  except  to  the  extent 
that  its  rivals  shall  not  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company's 
advertising  by  attacking  the  quality  of  its  goods.  It  does  not  have  any  contracts 
that  prevent  the  alum  people  from  defending  the  quality  of  their  own  goods,  and 
Mr.  Morris  does  not  know  of  any  publisher  who  would  refuse  to  publish  their 
advertisements. 

Referring  to  what  purported  to  be  a  contract  between  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company  and  the  Knoxville  Journal-Tribune  for  the  insertion  of  an  advertisement 
as  pure  reading  matter,  Mr.  Morris  says  that  he  supposes  that  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  made  such  a  contract.  He  does  not  think  that  the  provision  made 
in  that  contract  that  the  pure  reading  advertisement  shall  not,  at  the  oate  of  publica- 
tion or  afterwards,  bo  designated  or  classed  by  any  article  or  advertisement  in  that 
paper  as  an  advertisement,  or  as  paid  for,  or  as  emanating  from  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company,  would  prevent  the  alum  people  from  replying.  Wherever  the 
influence  of  the  alum  baking  powder  people  extends  the  Koval  Company  finds  it 
difficult  to  get  such  advertisements  as  it  wants.  The  papers  in  Richmond  refused  to 
publish  advertisements  which  the  company  wanted  published.     (390-393.) 

Mr.  Morrison  says  that  all  the  literature  attacking  alum  baking  powders  which 
has  been  put  out  by  the  Royal  Company  has  been  sent  to  foreign  countries,  so  that 
whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  send  alum  baking  powders  into  these  countries  the 
shipments  are  stopped  by  the  presentation  of  this  testimony.  Because  of  the  attacks 
on  alum  baking  powders  which  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  the  manufactur- 
ers of  alum  bakmg  powders  do  not  advertise.     (382. ) 

Mr.  Morris  savs  that  the  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers  can  advertise  their 
goods  and  are  doing  so.  There  are  plentv  of  papers  publishing  advertisements  of  the 
alum  baking  powders.  The  New  York  World  has  published  an  advertisement  det- 
rimental to  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  The  alum  baking  powder  people 
send  circulars  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Morris  submits  copies  of  circulars  which 
were  sent  out  by  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers.     (392.) 

2.  National  itealth  Association. — Mr.  Morrison  savs  that  the  National  Health  Aaso- 
ciation  is  connected  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  does  that  com- 
pany's work.  In  Missouri  it  sought  to  enforce  the  antialum  law,  and  sent  out 
pamphlets  to  grocers,  stating  the  danger  of  handling  alum  powder,  because  of  its 
unhealthfulnef^s.  Its  publications  were  issued  from  offices  wnich  did  not  exist.  It 
claimed  that  it  contained  in  its  membership  representative  men  and  women  of  the 
State,  but  the  American  Baking  Powder  Company  has  never  been  able  to  find  a 
member  of  the  society.  It  tried  to  contribute  and  could  not  find  a  treasurer.  It  has 
discovered^  however,  that  the  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  Mr.  D.  J. 
Kelly,  is  indirectly  connected  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  The 
National  Health  Society  was  represented  before  the  New  York  legislative  committee 
by  Mr.  L.  Boardman,  of  Tracy,  Boardman  &  Piatt,  who  admitted  that  he  was  under 
a  retainer  from  Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  shown  by  the  record  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  that  Mr.  Kelly  reports  to  Mr.  Rose,  president  of  the  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der C'ompany.     (368,  369. ) 

Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  says  that  that  society  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  use  of  pure  food,  and  of  discouraging  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  adulterated  articles  of  diet.  The  society  has  distributed 
a  quantity  of  pure-food  literature.  It  has  also  appeared  before  legislative  committees 
and  State  boards  to  advocate  the  enactment  of  pure-food  laws  m  the  States  where 
they  do  not  alreadj^  exist,  and  the  enforcement  of  regulations  against  adulterants  in 
foods  in  the  States  in  which  such  laws  have  been  pa.s8ed.  This  is  a  work  which  will 
develop  as  the  society  increases  in  strength  and  influence.  In  addition  to  working 
along  tne  lines  mentioned,  the  society  has  retained  counsel  to  appear  before  legis- 
lative committees  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Kelley  sub- 
mits copies  of  pamphlets  sent  out  by  the  National  Health  Society.     (694,  695,  700- 

Mt.  Kelley  asserts  that  that  society  has  never  received  a  dollar  from  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  and  that  he  himself  is  not  and  has  not  been  employed  by 
or  connected  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (694. ) 

Mr.  Morris  says  that  there  is  such  an  oi^nization  as  the  National  Health  Society, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York  City.  He  will  not  say  whether  or  not  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company  has  contributed  to  the  support  of  it.  As  to  all  other  mat- 
ters, the  National  Health  Society  will  have  to  answer  for  itself.     (394,  396.) 

3.  LeffiskUive  attacks. — Mr.  Morrison  says  that  Mr.  Ziegler,  who  is  at  present  an 
active  man  in  the  Ro^al  Baking  Powder  Compan  v,  originated  the  attacks  on  alum 
baking  powders.  This  was  before  the  formation  of  the  present  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der Company.  After  that  combination  was  formed  the  attack  on  alum  baking  pow- 
der was  continued.    The  first  thing  accomplished  was  the  passage  of  a  bill  through 
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the  MiflBouri  le^Iature  which  on  its  face  was  a  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  poisons. 
The  bill  provided  that  it  should  be  unlawful  after  a  certain  date  to  use  arsenic,  calo- 
mel, bismuth,  ammonia,  or  alum  in  the  preparation  of  foods.  The  alum  baking 
powder  manufacturers  did  not  realize  what  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  until  it 
became  a  law.  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  law  31  manufacturers  of  Missouri 
formed  what  is  known  as  the  Missouri  Association  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law.  The  court  decided  that,  although  no  evidence  was  offered  to  show  that  alum 
baking  powders  were  in  any  way  less  wholesome  than  any  other  baking  powders,  yet 
the  I^islature  had  the  right  to  pass  such  a  law,  and  that  therefore  the  law  was  con- 
stitutional. In  October,  1899,  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  was  formed. 
Since  its  organization  it  has  killed  some  27  bills,  similar  to  the  Missouri  bill,  in  about 
16  or  18  different  States.  Missouri  is  the  only  State  in  which  a  bill  of  a  prohibitive 
character  against  alum  baking  powder  has  been  pa^ed.  In  New  York  a  bill  similar 
to  the  Mi^uri  bill  was  killed  in  the  senate  and  immediately  introduced  in  the 
assembly.  This  year  in  New  York  a  pure-food  bill  was  introduced,  to  which  in  its 
original  form  there  was  no  objection.  When  the  bill  came  out  of  committee  it  had 
a  section  added  to  it,  making  it  like  the  Missouri  bill.  Before  the  introduction  of 
theantialum  bill  into  the  Missouri  legislature  the  newspapers  had  been  filled  with 
paid  written  matter  attacking  alum,  and  warning  people  against  the  use  of  unwhole- 
some substances  in  the  preparation  of  food,  such  as  baking  powder  that  contained 
alum.  The  public,  it  was  said,  could  always  test  alum  baking  powder  by  the  £act 
that  it  was  cheaper.  When  the  papers  were  asked  to  publish  a  retraction,  they  replied 
that  they  could  not  do  so,  because  the  contracts  they  had  with  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  precluded  any  answer.  After  the  decision  of  the  Missouri  court 
was  announced  the  association  offered  it  to  the  papers  at  the  highest  advertising 
rates,  but  they  would  not  take  it.  The  Post-Office  Department  was  asked  to  take 
away  from  these  papers  the  privilege  of  going  through  tne  mails  as  second-class  mat- 
ter, and  in  response  to  a  note  from  the  postmaster  the  papers  afterwards  accepted  the 
decision  at  highesl^rates.  Mr.  Morrison  submits  an  extract  from  the  Missouri  deci- 
sion.    ( 366, 367, 369, 377, 386. ) 

Wh^i  it  was  attempted  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  antialum  law,  great 
opposition  was  encountere<l  from  the  National  Health  Society.  Finally  the  house  of 
representatives  passed  the  repeal  bill  by  a  vote  of  109  to  105.  The  bill  was  then  sent 
to  the  senate,  was  referred,  to  the  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  stayed 
in  that  committee.  The  house  of  representatives  passed  a  resolution  stating  that  it 
had  done  all  in  its  power  to  pass  the  repeal,  and  that  the  people  must  hold  the  chair- 
man of  the  senate  committee  on  jurisprudence  Responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  After  it  had  been  voted  in  the  senate  that  no  further  business 
should  be  done,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  present  a  report.  The  report  which  he  presented  had  been 
written  by  himself  and  had  not  been  considered  by  the  committee.  This  report 
reoonmiendcxl  that  the  repeal  bill  should  not  pass,  and  there  was  embodied  in  it  an 
attack  upon  alum  baking  powder.  Mr.  Morrison  submits  a  copy  of  this  report. 
(369-371.) 

Mr.  Morrison  adds  that  this  year,  after  the  antialum  bill  had  been  twice  defeated 
m  the  ArkansaB  aasembly,  it  was  found  that  a  similar  bill  had  been  introduced  into 
the  senate.  The  bill  was  not  passed.  Five  minutes  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
senate  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  had  the  bill  in  charge  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  make  a  report,  and  reported  an  attack  against  alum  baking  powder.  Mr. 
Morrison  submits  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  tne  president  of  the  Arkansas  sen- 
ate, written  before  the  adjournment  of  the  senate.  The  statement  was  made  in  this 
letter  that  the  bill  would  not  pass,  as  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  aware  of 
the  methods  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  and  of  the  object  which  it  sought 
to  accompliah.     (371, 372. ) 

Mr.  Morris  testifies  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  ttie  passage  in  Missouri  of  the  law  against  alum  baking  powders.  In 
New  York  and  in  other  States  where  bills  against  alum  baking  powders  have  been 
introduced,  it  has  tried  by  proper  means  to  further  such  bills.  In  New  York  it  had 
an  attorney  to  present  tne  matter  before  the  legislative  committee.  Mr.  Morris 
makes  the  charge  that  the  alum  baking  powder  people  have  been  going  to  legislatures 
and  introducing  bills  against  alum  bakmg  powders  and  killing  them,  and  then  calling 
public  attention  to  the  number  of  States  which  have  rejected  bills  against  alum  bak- 
ing powder.  Mr.  Morris  has  no  evidence  of  this  fact,  but  states  it  as  his  belief. 
(393,  394.) 

Mr.  KsLLBY,  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  says  that  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  at  the  last  seasion  of  the  legislature,  a  pure-food  bill  was  introduced  which 
included  in  its  provisions  a  prohibition  aimed  at  alum  baking  powder.  Mr.  Greoi^ge 
L  Flandeis,  the  deputy  commissioner  of  agriculture,  informed  the  committee  which 
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had  coDBideration  of  the  bill  that  the  bill  was  prepared  in  his  office.  The  National 
Health  Society  appeared  before  the  New  York  legislative  committee  and  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  A.  L.  Boardman  as  counsel.  Two  chemists  also  appeared  before  the 
committee  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  bill,  both  of  whom  stated  that  they  were  not  in 
the  employ^  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  The  committee,  after  listening 
to  the  testimony  and  the  aigument,  unanimously  reported  in  favor  of  the  paasage  of 
thebUl.     (695-697.) 

Mr.  Kelley  also  says  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  in  Massachusetts  3 
general-food  bills  were  introduced  by  3  different  members  and  that  each  bill  con- 
tained a  clause  prohibiting  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders.  Seven  eminent 
chemists  appeared  before  the  joint  committee  when  the  bills  were  under  considera- 
tion, and  each  testified  unqualifiedly  against  the  use  of  alum  in  any  shape  or  form  in 
baking  powders.  Not  one  of  these  chemists  was  requested  to  appear  by  the  National 
Health  Societv  and  not  one  of  them  received  any  compensation  from  the  society  for 
appearing.  The  only  compensation  received  by  them  was  the  statutory  per-diem  fee 
paid  by  the  committee.  The  National  Health  Society  appeared  before  the  committee 
Dy  counsel.  The  committee,  after  hearing  the  testimony  and  the  arguments,  reported 
the  bills  favorably  by  a  unanimous  vote.     (697. ) 

4.  Methods  of  selling, — Mr.  Morris  says  tiiat  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 
sells  through  jobbers.  It  issues  a  retiEul  price  card  and  tries  to  induce  jobbers  to 
maintain  prices  by  offering  a  6  per  cent  special  allowance,  paid  quarterly,  in  case  prices 
are  maintained.  It  threatens  to  refuse  to  sell  tp  jobbers  who  cut  prices,  but  some- 
times conditions  are  such  that  a  threat  is  aJ9  far  as  it  goes.     (388,  389. ) 

Mr.  Morrison  says  that  the  alum  baking  powder  people  sell  their  goods  through 
traveling  salesmen.  There  are  probably  l,5b0  men  traveling  for  these  companies  all 
the  time,  who  go  from  store  to  store  and  offer  their  goods  for  sale  at  competitive 
prices.     (384. ) 

H.  Foreign  bakf  n^^  powrdor  leglslatf  on.— Mr.  Morris  savs  that  there  is 
an  English  law  against  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders.  The  law  as  first  pafsed  pro- 
hibitea  the  sale  of  injurious  food  products,  and  was  held  to  be  not  appUcable  to  alum 
baking  powder;  but  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  safe  of  alum  baking 
powder.     (395. ) 

Mr.  Kelley  states  that  the  use  of  alum  as  a  food  ingr^ient  has  been  prohibited 
by  law  in  England,  France,  and  Grermany.  Mr.  Kelley  submits  copies  of  extracts 
xnade  from  the  London  Grocer  reporting  prosecutions  conducted  imder  the  English 
law  for  the  sale  of  alum  baking  powder.     (J&d9,  705-709. ) 

Mr.  Morrison  says  that  there  are  laws  m  Great  Britain  against  the  use  of  alum 
baking  powders.  It  had  been  the  practice  of  bakers  to  put  fdum  itself  into  bread 
with  the  idea  of  whitening  poor  or  yellow  flour,  and  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting 
the  use  of  alum  in  food.  Under  that  law  a  case  was  brought  against  a  manufacturer 
of  alum  baking  powder.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to 
baking  powder,  oecause  baking  powder  was  not  a  food.  Later  the  law  was  amended 
so  as  to  apply  to  any  article  used  in  the  preparation  of  food.  In  Canada  a  ruling  pro- 
hibiting alum  baking  powder  was  reversed  by  the  internal-revenue  commissioner 
upon  representations  made  by  the  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers.  Very  little 
baking  powder  is  sold  in  France  or  Germany.     (381.)  « 

X.  THE  PAFEB  OOMBINA.TION. 

A*  Description  of  botlnoss. — Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  the  International  Paper 
CompMany,  of  which  he  is  president,  owns  and  operates  32  plants,  with  a  totsd  daily 
capacity  of  about  1,500  tons  of  paper,  including  the  kinds  of  paper  that  are  used  in 
prmting  newspapers,  magazines,  and  Bibles;  manila  paper;  paper  books;  cardboard, 
and  a  variety  of  other  Kinds  of  paper  the  material  of  which  is  wood.  The  com- 
pany owns  water  powers  and  timber  lands,  some  of  which  are  in  use  and  others 
of  which  are  yet  to  be  developed.  During  the  past  year  the  company  has  been  mak- 
ing all  of  its  own  wood  pulp,  its  output  bemg  about  800  tons  per  day.  The  company 
is  probably  the  largest  manufacturer  of  news-print  paper  in  the  world.     (431,  438. ) 

B.  Organization  and  capltallzatlon«*-Mr.  Chisholm  states  that  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  company  a  representative  committee,  consisting  of  practi- 
cal men  and  large  owners  of  the  different  plants,  was  appointed.  This  committee 
visited  and  examined  each  plant  which  it  was  intended  to  purchase.  Then  all  agreed 
upon  the  price  to  be  paid  for  each  plant,  the  representative  of  each  company  finally 
accepting  the  price  fixed.  A  second  committee  was  appointed  to  appraise  the  timber 
lands  owned  by  the  different  companies,  and  their  valuations  were  accepted  by  the 
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ownere.  Each  com})any  sold  outright  all  its  i)ropertie8  to  a  purchaanf]^  committee, 
whidi  in  turn  conveyed  them  to  the  International  Paper  Company  upon  its  forma- 
tion. The  gross  amount  received  by  each  comjmny  was  x)aid  to  it  in  the  securities  of 
the  new  company.  All  the  different  interests  were  on  the  same  basis  as  regards  the 
proportion  of  preferred  and  common  stock  and  bonds  which  they  received  in  pay- 
ment for  their  plants.     (432,  433.^ 

The  authorial  capitalization  of  the  International  Paper  Company  is  $45,000,000, 
of  which  125,000,000  is  preferred  stock  and  $20,000,000  common.  There  has  been 
isBued  $22,000,000  of  the  preferred  and  about  $17,000,000  of  the  common.  The  com- 
pany is  authorized  to  issue  $10,000,000  in  bonds,  and  there  has  been  issued  about 
19,000,000.  On  properties  purchased  since  the  formation  of  the  company  bonds  have 
been  allowed  to  stand.  The  properties  purehased  have  been  paid  for  at  a  foir  valua- 
tion, everything  being  taken  mto  consideration.  In  some  cases  there  was  a  valuable 
water  power,  in  other  cases  the  mill  was  in  close  proximity  to  timber  lands.  The 
relative  position  and  the  question  of  transportation  from  pulp  mill  to  paper  mill  had 
to  be  taken,  into  consideration.  Some  of  the  companies  had  been  capitalized  at  a 
very  low  rate,  which  did  not  by  any  means  represent  the  value  of  the  property,  and 
Mr.  Chisholiu  questions  whether  the  property  now  owned  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  could  be  duplicated  for  its  capitalization,  including  both  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock,  at  par. 

In  the  memorandum  submitted  to  the  joint  high  commission  in  1899.  which  Mr. 
Chisholm  submits  as  a  part  of  his  testimony,  it  is  stated  that  upon  the  formation  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  $20,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  $16,000,000  com- 
mon stock,  and  $10,000,000  of  bonds  were  issued,  making  a  total  of  $46,000,000;  that 
the  appraiisal  of  the  various  properties  purchased,  which  iivas  made  by  expert  men 
who  appraised  them  at  their  actual  value,  was  $43,000,000;  that  the  company  had 
17,000,000  cash  working  capital;  and  that  therefore  a  total  value  of  properties  and 
cash  amounting  to  $50,000,000  was  represented  by  only  $46,000,000  of  securities. 
(432,433,441.) 

Not  a  dollar  was  paid  for  promoting.  No  promoter,  underwriter,  or  any  other 
party  was  engaged  directly  or  mdirectly  in  the  formation  of  the  latemational  Paper 
Company,  excepting  the  owners  and  the  attorneys  who  were  engaged  to  do  the  I^al 
work,  and  the  various  committees  appointed,  which  made  no  charge  for  their 
services.    (432. ) 

Mr.  NoBRis,  business  manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  says  that  the  organizers  of 
the  company  admitted  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  that  the  common  stock,  nearly 
$20,000,000,  represented  good  will,  though  they  now  deny  that  it  did  not  represent 
value.  A  number  of  the  mills  purcha^d  by  the  company  were  deficient  in  those 
futois  which  are  essential  to  competition.  Some  of  them  were  located  on  exhausted 
water  courses  and  tributary  to  denuded  timber  tracts.  Of  the  98  paper  machines 
which  were  included  in  the  merger  only  48  were  of  recent  construction  or  of  desira- 
ble pattern.  Some  of  the  mills  were  using  leased  water  powers.  One  mill  entered 
the  combination  on  a  basis  that  yielded  $4.50  in  the  company's  securities  on  every  $1 
of  original  investment.  Modem  plants  with  improved  machinery  and  better  loca- 
tions and  more  economical  operation  could  have  be^i  built  for  $15,000,000.  The 
overcapitalization  of  the  companv  is,  therefore,  $40,000,000.  In  the  brief  submitted 
to  the  joint  high  commission  by  Mr.  Nonis  and  embodied  by  him  in  his  testimony 
is  given  a  list  of  the  properties  taken  over  by  the  International  Paper  Company  an^ 
the  amoont  of  capitalization  allotted  to  each.     (409,  410, 415,  419, 420. ) 

€.  Extent  of  control. — ^Mr.  Norris  says  that,  according  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  the  total  production  of  paper  in  this  country  per  annum  is  $97,000,000. 
This  includes  book  paper,  strawboard,  writing  paper,  manila  paper,  and  other  arti- 
des.  The  gross  prcduction  of  news-print  paper  will  not  exceed  $26,000,000.  There 
are  probably  723  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  03  of  which  are  news- 
print mills.  The  daily  output  of  news-print  ^per  averages  about  2,055  tons,  the 
oatout  of  the  International  Taper  Companjr  being  1,300  tons  per  dav.     (407, 411.) 

All  the  big  and  profitable  paper  mills  m  the  country,  with  a  few  unimportant 
exceptions,  2^1  mills  in  all,  producing  about  80  per  cent  of  the  American  output  at 
that  time,  were  mei^ged  into  the  International  Paper  Company.  Since  that  time  the 
number  of  mills  has  been  increased  by  purchase  to  30.  The  percentage  of  output 
was  slightly  increased  through  these  purchases,  but  the  new  mills  of  the  Great 
Korthem  Iiiper  Company  have  reducea  the  percenta^.  In  the  brief  submitted  to 
the  joint  hign  commission  and  embodied  by  Mr.  Noms  in  his  tertimony,  it  is  stated 
that  the  company  owns  practically  all  of  the  locations  in  the  United  States  where 
cheap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap  and  good  spruce  wood,  and  cheap  rates  to 
market  can  be  obtained  for  a  mill  of  100  tons  daily  capacity.  In  1898  Mr.  Norris 
tdvertised  to  offerings  of  water  powers  and  mill  sites  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a 
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large  newspaper  supply.  A  great  many  propoeitionB  were  received,  but  there  were 
comparatively  few  sites  that  were  at  all  available.  The  International  Paper  Com- 
pany owns  1,600  square  miles  of  wcxxlland  in  the  United  States  and  2,000  square 
miles  in  Canada.    7409, 410, 416, 423. ) 

Mr.  Chisholm  submits  tables  taken  from  Lockwood's  Directory  of  the  Paper  Trade 
for  1898  and  1899,  showing  the  daily  capacity  (not  prmluction),  in  pounds,  of  the 
paper  and  pulp  mills  of  the  United  States  then  running,  as  reported  bv  manufactur- 
ers. Mr.  Chisholm  thinks  that  the  International  Paper  Company  produces  about  70 
per  cent  of  all  the  paper  manufactured  in  the  Unitea  States,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  accurately.  There  are  1,200  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  paper.  They  manufacture  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  output.  The  International  Paper  Company  has  no  connection  with  these 
outside  concerns.     (431,435-438.) 

D.  Reasons  for  combination. — Mr.  Chisholm,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  says  that  before  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  there  was  more  news-print  paper  manufactured  than  the  consuming  power 
of  the  country  could  take.  There  was  such  reckless  competition,  and  there  were 
such  unbusinesslike  methods  in  .vogue,  that  the  manufacturers  did  not  receive  ade- 
quate returns  from  the  capital  invested,  and  bankruptcy  was  staring  them  all  in  the 
Kice.  The  International  Paper  Company  was  formed  because  it  was  believed  by  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  paper  that  one  company  which  should  control  the  leading 
and  b^t  paper  mills  could  manufacture  a  more  uniform  and  better  quality  of  paper, 
and  also  because  it  was  believed  that  ccomomies  could  be  made  in  the  manu^ture 
and  distribution  of  the  product.     (431,  435.) 

Mr.  NoRRis,  business  manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  also  says  that  previous  to 
the  formation  of  the  International  Paper  Comjxany  there  was  intense  competition 
between  manufacturers  of  paper.  His  view  is,  how^ever,  that  this  competition  forced 
economies  and  improvements  in  manufacture  and  increased  consumption.  Within 
a  period  of  7  years  the  speed  of  paper  machines  was  increased  from  200  to  500  feet 
per  minute  and  their  widtn  increased  to  162  inches.  A  complete  revolution  in  method 
was  made,  and  news-print  paper  was  put  upon  the  car  at  the  mill  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  $25  per  ton.  The  price  was  continually  reduced.  In  the  year  1897  news-print 
paper,  which  had  sold  18  years  before  for  9  cents  a  pound,  was  sold,  delivered  in  the 
news  rooms  at  New  York  City,  at  1.6  cents  a  pound,  with  the  agreement  that  all 
weight  in  excess  of  a  given  standard  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  that  the  newspaper  should  have  the  benefit  of  any  deficiency  in  case  the  paper 
should  fall  below  standard.  Other  provisions  favorable  to  buyers  were  also  made. 
During  1897  the  price  of  news-print  paper  for  the  large  dailies  averaged  about  1} 
cents  per  pound.  These  continuous  reductions  in  the  price  of  paper  constituted  an 
element  in  cheapening  the  cost  of  producing  newspapers,  and  resulted  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  daily  and  Sunday  e<Utions.  It  also  re.sulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  retail 
price  of  newspapers,  and  in  an  enormous  increase  of  newspaper  circulation.  The 
stimulus  given  to  news-print  paper  manufacture  resulted  in  an  increase  in  capacity  of 
about  400  tons  per  day  auring  the  year  1896.     (408. ) 

The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Norris  to  the  joint  high  commission,  and  embodied 
by  him  in  his  testimony,  states  that  the  International  Paper  Company  was  formed 
to  protect  the  proprietors  of  mills  which  were  situated  in  poor  localities,  or  on  streams 
that  were  running  drv.  Mr.  Norris  says  that  the  manufacturers  w^ho  organized  the 
company  stated  that  they  did  so  l)ecau8e  they  were  losin&r  money  under  the  conditions 
which  then  existed,  but  the  figures  disclosed  in  the  consolidation  of  the  companies 
did  not  bear  out  any  such  statemeJit.     (415,  419. ) 

E.  Economies  of  combination.— Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  International  Paper  Company  each  separate  organization  had  its  complete 
corps  of  officers,  consisting  of  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  bookkeepers,  and  sales- 
men. These  have  been  entirely  done  away  with,  and  each  mill  is  equipped  merely 
with  a  superintendent  and  a  sufficient  clerical  force  for  keeping  manufacturing  rec- 
ords. All  of  the  directing  powers  have  been  concentrated  in  one  office,  and  each 
department  of  the  work  is  conducted  by  one  person.  One  of  the  greatest  economies 
effected  is  that  a  better  quality  of  product  and  a  larger  amount  of  it  is  secured  from 
the  same  machinery,  and  from  the  labor  of  the  same  number  of  men,  than  was 
secured  bv  the  individual  concerns.  The  gross  cost  of  selling  the  product  has  also 
been  much  reduced.     (438.) 

Mr.  Norris  says  that  when  the  International  Paper  Company  was  launched  those 
in  charge  of  the  organization  assured  the  public  that  through  the  formation  of  the 
company  economies  would  be  secured  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  salesmen, 
brokers,  and  jobbers;  by  the  purchasing  of  supplies  on  a  wholeaede  basis;  by  savings 
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in  fre^ht  chju^  through  the  system  of  furnishing  paper  from  the  mill  nearest  to  the 
purchaser;  by  mcreasing  the  exportation  of  American  paper;  by  the  establishment 
of  a  uniform  contract,  ami  by  the  abolition  of  long  credits.  Mr.  Norris  declares  that 
these  economies  have  not  been  realized  and  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  news- 
print jMper  has  increased  $3  during  the  3  years  of  consolidation.  There  have  been 
8ome  improvements  since  the  consolidation  and  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  paper  has 
been  reduced,  having  been  brought  down  to  less  than  12  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the 
best  equipped  mills.  There  has  not  been  the  same  stimulus,  however,  to  improve 
in  manuuctare  which  existed  under  individual  ownership,  and  the  savings  maae  are 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  increase  of  expenses  in  other  lines.  The  com- 
pany has  a  president  said  to  receive  a  salary  of  $50,000  per  year.  Manufacturers  who 
had  been  receiving  salaries  of  $7,500  as  managers  of  mills  are  now  paid  salaries  of 
115,000.  Salaries  of  mill  superintendents  have  also  been  raised.  An  elaborate  sales 
department,  with  a  $15,000  vice-president  in  chai^  and  with  salaried  agents  in 
many  of  the  big  cities,  has  been  established,  while  before  the  consolidation  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  mills  sold  their  paper  without  any  charge.  The  company  is  compet- 
mg  with  itself  in  the  purchase  of  woodlands,  and  consequently  the  price  of  wood 
pmp  has  advanced.  The  manu&cturers  of  wires  for  paper  machines  have  advanced 
prices;  the  manufacturers  of  felts  for  paper  machines  have  done  likewise.  The  trans- 
portation companies  have  Increased  the  rates  to  mills  on  the  branch  lines  over  rates 
prerioosly  made  to  them  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  mills  on  the  main  line, 
and  have  added  2  or  more  cents  per  100  pounds  to  all  rates.     (407,  410,  411,  424. ) 

F.  Effect  of  €Soinblnatlon  on  prices. — ^Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  the  prices 
of  news-print  paper  have  been  increased  since  the  formation  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  because  the  prices  which  prevailed  before  were  such  that  manu- 
&ctnreis  were  not  getting  adequate  returns  on  the  capital  invested.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  accurately  what  price  was  then  paid  for  paper,  because  of  the  conditions  under 
which  paper  was  sold.  The  manufocturer  was  paid  only  for  the  number  of  perfect 
gheets  of  paper  supplied  to  the  publisher,  and  payment  was  based  on  the  number  of 
perfect  papers  printed.  The  paper  manufacturers  have  now  adopto<l  a  standard  form 
of  contract,  according  to  which  a  fixed  price  on  paper  is  made,  and  if  the  paper  is 
not  satisfactory,  allowance  is  made.  After  the  iSpanish  war  began,  the  demand  upon 
the  International  Paper  Company  for  news-print  paper  much  exceeded  its  ability  to 
Ripply.  The  outside  mills  and  tne  jobbers  found  a  scarcity  on  this  account,  and  the 
pnce  of  paper  went  up  as  much  as  a  half  or  three-quarters  of- a  cent  a  pound.  The 
annual  sales  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  however,  showed  little  increase, 
because  of  the  number  of  time  contracts  which  had  been  made  before  the  advance  in 
price.  Since  the  formation  of  the  company,  the  quality  of  paper  has  been  much 
unproved,  and  the  poorest  mills  in  the  company  put  out  paper  wnich  will  average  20 
per  cent  better  in  tensile  strength,  finish  and  all  other  qualities  than  the  paper  form- 
erly manufactured  by  the  separate  concerns.  The  consumer  of  news-pnnt  paper  in 
this  country  gets  it  cheaper  than  it  can  be  bought  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chisholm  submits  a  table  showing  the  price  of  T>aix3r  from  1890  to  1900. 
(433,435.) 

Mr.  NoR&is  says  that  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  the  pnce  of  news-print  paper  was  advanced.  The  company  started  a  com- 
petition with  itself  and  stimulated  prices,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  manufacture 
to  an  extent  By  reducing  the  number  of  interests  which  nad  to  be  considered  in 
establishing  prices,  it  was  able  to  increase  very  considerably  the  price  of  paper  to  the 
consomer.  The  system  of  uniform  contracts  for  newspapers,  adopted  by  the  com- 
ply, was  such  that  $2  per  ton  was  added  to  the  cost  of  news-print  paper,  while 
price  quotations  apparently  remained  the  same.  The  average  price  per  ton  for  news- 
print paper  before  the  formation  of  the  company  was  $'Sb;  now  it  is  $41.  The  total 
fflCTease  since  the  formation  of  the  company  is  therefore  $8  per  ton.  Furthermore, 
ft  greater  disparity  of  prices  has  prevailed.  One  paper  is  paying  the  International 
Piiper  Company  1,80  cents  a  pound  for  a  fine  quality  of  news-print  paper,  while 
soother  newspaper  in  the  same  city,  using  four  times  the  quantity,  is  paying  2.15 
wots  a  pound  for  paper  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
t^e  prices  were  made  at  different  times;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  disparity  contra- 
^f^  the  claim  made  by  the  International  Paper  Company  that  it  would  equalize 
picea.  Prices  would  have  advanced  sowewhat  if  the  International  Paper  Company 
D*!  not  been  formed.  The  present  excessive  price  of  paper  was  made  possible  by 
faor  incidents:  the  Spanish- American  war,  which  created  an  extraordinary  demand 
for  news-print  paper;  the  South  African  war,  which  deflected  the  Canadian  output 
of  wood  pulp  to  Great  Britain;  the  phenomenal  drought  of  1899  and  1900;  and  the 
adoption  by  the  International  Paper  Company  of  the  policy  of  attempting  to  check 
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competition,  and  thereby  marking  up  the  price  of  wood  pulp  upon  itself  and  upon  all 
other  mills.     (411,  412,  413,  424,  429. ) 

Mr.  Norris  adds  that  as  a  result  of  the  increased  price  of  paper  many  newspapers 
have  been  reduc^  in  size.  At  one  time  the  New  York  daily  newspapers  curtailed 
80  tons  per  week  in  their  consumption.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  who  pays  the 
increased  price.  In  some  cases  the  newspaper  might,  by  raising  its  advertising 
rates,  make  the  public  share  part  of  its  burden.  In  some  cases  the  newspaper  can 
not  raise  its  advertising  rate  and  can  not  raise  the  retail  price  of  the  paper,  and 
therefore  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper  falls  entirely  upon  the  newspaper  proprie- 
tor. The  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  has  not  affected  the  wages  of  newspaper 
employees,     (412, 421, 429.) 

If  toe  cost  of  paper  were  decreased  a  newspaper  which  had  been  selling  for  2 
cents  might  be  able  to  increase  the  size  of  the  paper  and  reduce  the  price  to  1  cent. 
While  the  mar^n  of  profit  mi^ht  be  smaller  on  the  1-cent  basis,  tnere  would  be 
an  increase  in  circulation  and  therefore  a  material  increase  in  its  revenues,  so  that 
the  paper  would  make  as  much  profit  as  before.  The  price  of  a  newspaper  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  extent  of  its  circulation.     (421. ) 

O.  Effect  of  eomblnatlon  on  wrages. — ^Mr.  Chisholh  says  that  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Ck>mpany  has  increased  wages  so  that  the  average  pay  to  its  mill 
operatives  is  greater  than  when  the  company  was  formed.     (439.) 

Mr.  NoRRis  also  says  that  he  is  told  by  paper  manufacturers  that  as  a  result  of  the 
consolidation  the  pay  of  some  of  their  skilled  labor  has  been  advanced  from  $2.75 
to  $3.50  per  day.     (411. ) 


Exporta* — ^Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  the  International  Paper  Company  is 

establishing  agencies  for  the  sale  of  its  product  in  the  principal  cities  of  £ng;land, 
Australia,  Japan  and  South  America.  I^eist  year  the  company  supplied  one-third  of 
the  news-print  paper  consumed  in  Australia.  Other  American  manufacturers  also 
sent  a  lar^  quantity  there.     (438,  439. ) 

Mr.  Chisholm  adds  that  last  year  the  export  profits  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  on  the  prices  received,  were  the  highest  profits  in  the  business.     (440.) 

Mr.  Norris  says  that  the  export  dreams  of  the  International  Paper  Company  have 
not  been  realized.  The  figures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  showed  a  falling 
off  of  over  4,000  tons  in  volume,  and  $179,000  in  value,  from  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1898.  The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Norris  to  the  Joint  High  Commission  in  1898, 
and  embodied  in  his  testimony,  states  that  American  manufacturers  were  then  sup- 
plying the  Australian  and  Japanese  markets  with  paper,  and  were  underselling  the 
Briti^,  Swedish,  and  German  manufacturers  in  the  British  market.     (411.) 

I.  Competition,  actual  and  possible. — Mr.  Norris  says  that  within  a  few 
months  after  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  methods  which  it  had  adopted  toward  the  paper  trade  generally,  a  rival  interest 
was  created,  which  has  since  materialized  into  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
with  an  output  at  present  exceeding  225  tons  per  day  and  with  a  possibility  of  500 
tons  per  day.  Another  mill,  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  100  tons  per  day,  has 
been  established  at  St.  Regis,  N.  Y.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1901  the  capacity 
for  production  of  news-print  paper  will  have  increased  450  tons  per  day,  as  compared 
with  the  period  before  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company.  The 
possibilities  of  competition  with  that  company  have  been  barely  touched,  provided 
timber  or  the  mechanically  ground  wood  can  be  obtained  from  Canada.  In  addition 
to  60,000-hor8epower  development  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Mary's 
River,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  further  development  of  100,000  horsepower.  At 
Massena,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  40,000  horsepower  will  be  available. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  one  speaker  said  that 
there  was  a  possible  development  of  5,000,000  norsepower  by  water  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  development  made  up  to  1890  was  only  one-fourth  of  the  total. 
(412.) 

The  reason  why  the  newspaper  proprietors  have  not  built  their  own  paper  mills, 
and  thus  become  entirely  independent  of  the  trust,  is,  according  to  ^Ir.  Norris,  that 
there  has  been  a  general  belief^  that  under  normal  conditions  natural  laws  of  trade 
would  work  out  such  readjustment  as  would  bring  prices  to  a  fair  figure.  In  those 
cases  where  publishers  have  bought  paper  mills  tnere  has  been  lack  of  success.  A 
successful  paper  mill  requires  to  nave  cneap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap  and 
ample  spruce  timber,  cheap  routes  to  market,  improved  machinery,  wholesale  pro- 
duction, and  concentrated  supervision.     (413,  422.) 

Mr.  Norris  thinks  that  patent  machinery  or  patent  processes  are  very  inconsidei^ 
able  &ctors  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  He  does  not  know  of  any  that  were 
acquired  by  the  International  Paper  Company  at  the  time  of  its  organization.    One, 
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the  BuflBell  prooesB,  for  lining  digesters,  was  subsequently  purchased  by  the  company. 
(433.) 

The  manonmdam  sabmitted  to  the  joint  high  commisBion,  and  included  by  Mr. 
GniaaoLM  in  hie  testimony,  states  that  the  cost  of  construction  for  a  modem  com- 
l^ete  pafer  plant  would  l>e  an  amount  equal  to  $22,000  for  every  ton  of  daily  output 
A  complete  paper  plant  consists  of  a  sulphite  mill,  which  would  cost  $5,000  per  ton 
of  daily  output;  a  ground  wood  pulp  mill,  which  would  cost  $5,000  per  ton  of  daily 
output;  and  the  paper  mill  proper,  which  would  cost  $7,000  per  ton  of  daily  output 
The  development  oi  the  water  power  needed  for  the  operation  of  these  mills  would 
cost  $5,000  per  ton  of  daily  output  of  paper.     (441. )' 

J*  Tarlir. — ^Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  the  paper  industry  of  this  country  has  been 
built  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  tariff.  The  aggregate  of  capital  invested  in 
the  industry  is  not  less  than  $200,000^000,  and  the  value  of  the  output  is  $180,000,000 
or  $190,000,000.  The  United  States  is  the  foremost  producer  of  paper  in  the  world, 
and  has  the  largest  amount  of  money  invested  in  its  manufocture.  The  absolute 
assurance  of  the  home  market  which  manufacturers  have  enables  them  to  make 
paper  cheaper  than  their  foreign  competitors,  and  also  enables  them  to  develop  their 
properties  to  the  fullest  extend  and  thus  make  and  distribute  paper  at  present  prices, 
ana  80  gradually  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  tariff,  put  in  ad  valorem 
form,  would  be  about  as  follows:  On  mechanical  pulp,  9.2  per  cent;  on  unbleached 
chemical  pulp,  8}  per  cent;  on  paper,  15  per  cent  These  duties  are  among  the 
lowest  imjKJsed  upon  any  manufactured  article. 

The  memorandum  presented  to  the  joint  hieh  commission,  which  Mr.  Chisholm 
embodies  in  his  testimony,  states  that  in  the  tour  essential  items  which  enter  into 
the  cost  of  finished  *p«Lper  Canadian  manufacturers  have  %  laige  advantage  over  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  The  cost  to  the  Canadian  mills  of  spruce  wood 
delivered  at  the  pulp  mill  does  not  exceed  $2.50  per  cord,  and  some  manufacturers 
claim  that  they  are  able  to  procure  it  for  $1.50  per  cord,  while  spruce  in  the  United 
States  delivered  at  the  pulp  mill  varies  from  $5  to  $7  per  cord.  The  Canadian  man- 
n&ctarer  through  this  one  item  alone  has  an  advantage  over  the  American  manufac- 
turer of  $2.75  per  ton  on  wood  pulp,  while  the  tariff  per  ton  on  pulp  is  $1.67.  It 
states  further  that  the  cost  of  labor  m  the  American  mills  is  fully  one-third  greater 
than  in  the  Canadian  mills.  The  difference  in  labor  cost,  added  to  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  wood  pulp,  amounts  to  fully  $3  per  ton  on  the  finished  paper.  It  further 
states  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  fuel  to  the  Canadian  ana  to  the  American 
manufacturer  is  not  great,  but  that  what  difference  there  is  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Canadian  manufacturer.  The  cost  of  the  development  of  water  power  is  on  an 
average  twice  as  great  in  the  United  States  as  in  Canada.  It  is  furtner  stated  that 
the  c(wt  of  transportation  from  the  Canadian  mills  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  is  in  most  cases  less  than  from  the  paper  mills  in  the  United  States;  that  in 
manj  cases  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  mill  is  as  much  as  $2  per  ton,  this 
coming  about  laigely  from  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  roads  have  been  subsidized  by 
the  Government     (439,  442,  443. ) 

Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  in  his  opinion  the  removal  of  the  duties  on  paper  and 
wood  pulp  would,  to  a  d^ree,  lessen  production  in  this  country;  lessen  employment 
and  diminish  wa^.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  effort  would  be  made  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  large  mills  in  Canada.  If  the  pulp  and  paper  mills 
diould  be  transferred  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  it  would  be  absolutely  within 
the  power  of  the  Canadian  government  to  regulate  the  price  which  the  consumer  of 

Eper  in  the  United  States  would  be  obliged  to  pay.  The  great  majority  of  timber 
ids  in  Canada  are  owned  by  the  provincial  governments  or  by  the  general  govern- 
ment Licenses  to  cut  upon  these  lands  at  a  nominal  annual  rental  per  square  mile 
aie  granted,  and  once  a  year  the  price  per  cord  is  fixed  for  all  the  wood  cut  during 
the  year.  This  price  can  be  increased  from  time  to  time  to  any  sum  that  the  gov- 
ernment may  see  fit  to  fix.  The  memorandum  submitted  to  the  joint  high  com- 
mission, and  embodied  by  Mr.  Chisholm  in  his  testimony,  states  that  if  pulp  and 
paper  were  put  upon  the  free  list  the  parties  interested  in  the  paper  industry  would 
hasten  to  cut  off  the  spruce  timber  wnich  they  now  own  ana  convert  it  into  cash 
before  mills  enough  could  be  constructed  in  Canada  to  supply  the  American  market 
with  paper.  The  result  would  be  that  great  waste  would  occur  and  that  the  forests 
woala  be  mined  for  all  time  to  come.     (443, 446. ) 

Mr.  NoRRiB  says  that  no  paper  for  news  print  is  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Even  before  the  increase  of  the  tariff  on  news  print  paper  by  the  Dingley  law,  no 
news  print  paper  was  imported  into  the  United  States,  because  the  American  mills 
oould  make  paper  more  cheaply  than  any  other  mills.  The  brief  submitted  by  Mr. 
Korris  to  the  joint  high  commission,  and  embodied  in  his  testimony,  states  that  the 
total  importations  of  wood  pulp  in  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1898,  were  29,846 
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tons,  valued  at  $601,042.    The  importations  in  1897  amounted  to  41,707  tons,  valned 
at  $800,886.     (409,  414. ) 

Mr.  Norris  says  that  if  there  had  been  no  tariff  on  wood  pulp  the  establishment  of 
American  paper  mills  would  have  been  very  much  lai^r  than  that  which  has  actu- 
ally occurred  under  the  tariff.  So  far  as  the  tariff  on  paper  is  concerned,  the  natural 
laws  of  trade  will  work  out  imd  paper  will  be  cheapened  under  normal  conditions 
regardless  of  the  tariff.  The  tariff,  to  the  extent  that  it  has  stimulated  prices,  has 
had  a  tendency  to  put  a  premium  on  competition.  The  retention  and  the  increase 
of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  has  resulted  in  Canadian  Yetaliation  upon  the  American 
users  of  Canadian  logs.  The  Province  of  Ontario  has  prohibited  the  export  of  any 
logs  cut  from  crown  lands;  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  imposed  a  license  fee  of  $1.90 
per  cord  upon  logs  cut  upon  crown  lands  and  gives  a  rebate  of  $1.50  in  case  the  logs 
are  used  in  Canada.     (413,  425,  428. ) 

The  abolition  of  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper  to  the  International  Paper  Company  as  well  as  to  others,  and  to  an 
extent  would  reduce  the  cost  of  paper  to  the  consumer.  A  well -equipped  American 
paper  mill  can  meet  the  product  of  any  nation  of  the  world.  The  American  manu- 
facturer is  protected  by  his  location.  He  is  in  the  market  where  his  product  is 
consumed,  and  he  is  therefore  protected  against  competition  because  of  the  cost  of 
transportation.  If  wood  pulp  were  introduced  free  of  duty  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  paper-mill  plants  would  be  reduced  to  $3,000  per  ton  of  dailjr  output,  and 
paper  milk  at  that  small  capitalization  could  be  established  in  the  United  States  at 
points  which  are  now  impossible  because  of  the  fact  that  the  grinding  of  the  pulp 
requires  a  great  deal  of  power  in  order  that  it  may  be  done  cheaply.  The  result 
would  be  that  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  paper  would  be  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  forests  of  this  country  would  be  protected,  while  the  paper  manufacturers  would 
not  be  seriously  menaced.  The  loss  of  revenue  from  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  on 
wood  pulp  would  be  slight  because  very  little  wood  pulp  is  imported.  The  persons 
employed  in  the  American  paper  mills  would  not  be  affected  by  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  because  a  greater  stimulus  would  be  ^ven  to  the  development  of  the  manufac- 
ture, and  there  would  still  be  a  very  considerable  manufacture  of  pulp  from  timber 
in  the  United  States.  The  newspapers  would  participate  in  the  general  prosperity 
following  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp.  The  greater  prosperity  in  the 
newspaper  trade  would  be  reflected  in  larger  pay  for  all  the  employees,  and  the 
number  of  laborers  employed  by  the  newspapers  is  40  times  as  great  as  the  number 
of  laborers  employed  in  the  paper  mills.  As  a  result  of  lower  prices  of  news  print 
paper  there  would  be  an  increase  in  consumption,  and  therefore  there  would  be  more 
persons  employed  in  the  printing  of  newspapers.  The  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wood 
pulp  would  not  necessarily  open  up  the  general  tariff  question.  It  could  be  secured 
through  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Canada. 

In  the  brief  submitted  to  the  joint  high  commission  by  Mr.  Norris,  and  embodied 
by  him  in  his  testimony,  it  is  stated  that  the  tariff  on  paper  is  prohibitory  and  that 
on  wood  pulp  excessive,  and  that  free  paper  and  free  wood  pulp  offer  the  only  strong 
and  permanent  assurance  of  protection  from  the  exactions  ot  the  International  Paper 
Company.     (413,  414,  417,  425,  428,  429,  430.) 

It.  Forest  protection. — The  memorandum  submitted  to  the  joint  high  com- 
mission, and  embodied  by  Mr.  Chisuolm  in  his  testimony,  states  that  many  of  the 
large  holders  of  spruce  lands  have  of  their  own  volition  instituted  a  system  of  forestry 
by  which  the  forests  will  be  preserved.  The  size  of  the  timber  cut  is  limited,  and 
the  smaller  trees  are  left  to  grow  up  and  produce  another  crop.  This  is  the  system 
adopted  in  Germany.  In  the  Adirondack  forest  the  proportion  of  spruce  is  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  entire  growth,  and  by  cutting  only  those  trees  which  are  above  10  or 
12  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt"  little  or  no  impression  is  made  upon  the  forest.  One 
of  the  chief  causes  for  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company  was  the 
necessity  of  a  proper  s vstem  of  forestry  for  the  spruce  lands  in  the  United  States.  The 
small  individual  holders,  in  their  competition  with  each  other,  were  cutting  down 
trees  which  were  only  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  International  Paper  Company 
has  already  adopted  a  system  of  cutting  which  will  give  to  its  mills  a  perpetual  sup- 
ply of  spruce  timber.     (444,  445. ) 

Mr.  Chisholm  states  that  according  to  the  United  States  official  record  37  per  cent 
of  the  area  of  the  United  States  and  50  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  13  Southern  States 
is  covered  with  wood.  The  paper  industry  consumes  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  wood  cut,  so  that  for  the  future' development  of  the  paper  industrv  in  this 
countrv  there  are  ami)le  resources  within  the  Iwrders  of  the  United  States.    (439.) 

Mr.  Norris  says  that  spruce  is  the  best  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
It  makes  a  whiter  sheet,  and  the  surface  of  paper  made  from  it  is  smoother  anci 
better  than  that  produced  from  jwplar.    There  are  other  woods  from  which  sulphite 
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palp  is  made,  bat  for  them  more  chemicals  for  clearing  purposes  are  required  than 
when  s^rnoe  is  used.     (423. ) 

Mr.  ^  orris  also  says  that  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  reported  that  the  ori^nal  forests  can  not  long  suffice 
to  sapply  the  increase  in  the  demands  for  spruce  which  are  made  upon  them.  Three 
coomusBions  in  New  Hampshire  have  reported  that  the  present  methods  of  cutting, 
if  continaed,  will  entail  baleful  scenic,  climatic,  and  economical  results,  injuring  the 
health  and  property  of  citizens,  impairing  the  industrial  development  of  the  State, 
and  rendering  intermittent  the  flow  of  the  rivers  which  are  most  important  to  agri- 
caltare  and  manufactures. 

In  the  brief  subndtted  by  Mr.  Norris  to  the  Joint  High  Commission,  and  embodied 
by  him  in  his  testimony,  it  is  stated  that  the  denudation  of  our  forests  by  pulp  mills 
and  sawmills  in  the  4  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York  has 
pro^^reased  at  the  rate  of  1,700  square  miles  per  annum,  while  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  calculates  that  forest  fires  are  causing  an  annual  loss  of  120,000,000.  The 
latest  records  of  the  Geological  Survey  show  that  the  low- water  level  of  our  impor- 
tant lakes  and  rivers  has  been  declining  for  the  last  10  years,  and  many  lakes  in  the 
Northwest  have  entirelv  disappeared.  There  is  no  available  spruce  in  the  United 
States  west  of  New  Yorfc,  except  a  limited  amount  in  West  Virginia,  a  tract  of  50,000 
acres  in  Michigan,  and  a  similar  area  in  Wisconsin.  In  the  State  of  Maine  there  are 
420  timber  townships,  but  all  of  the  townships  accessible  to  large  rivers  are  entirely 
denuded  of  their  valuable  timber.  In  New  Hampshire,  at  the  present  rate  of  cut- 
ting, according  to  the  State  forest  commissioner,  the  entire  forest  resources  of  the 
State  will  be  exhausted  in  12  years.  Vermont  has  already  reached  a  point  where  it 
can  barely  supply  its  home  demands.  Mr.  Norris  says  that  the  reports  referred  to  in 
this  brief  cover  periods  immediately  prior  to  1899.  He  says  that  while  the  Intemar 
tional  Paper  Company  may  be  taking  steps  to  conserve  the  forests,  thej;  are  not  doing 
80  to  any  extent  that  will  compare  with  the  denudation  that  is  now  going  on.  (413, 
417,418,427.) 

Mr.  Norris  adds  that  there  is  an  almost  unbroken  area  of  spruce  timber  in  Canada, 
from  Labrador  to  the  Yukon,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Hudson  Bav.  There 
are  other  timbers  included  in  this  region,  but  there  is  more  than  enough  of  spruce  to 
meet  all  the  possible  demands  or  requirements  of  any  interests  in  the  Unitea  States. 
With  the  oroinary  capacitv  of  these  forests  for  reproduction  all  of  the  timber  cutting 
there  for  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  for  paper  would  be  more  than  offset.     (426. ) 

Mr.  Chibholm  thinks  that  there  is  a  very  exaggerated  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
gpnice  forest  which  there  is  in  Canada.  The  International  Paper  Company  owns 
over  2,000  square  miles  of  woodland  in  Canada,  and  it  does  not  nnd  neany  so  large 
an  amount  of  spruce  to  the  acre  as  is  found  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
the  Adirondacks,  or  the  South.     (447.) 

XI.  THE  laON  AND  STEEL  COMBINATION. 

A.  Cnlted  States  Steel  Corporation  and  Competitors.—!.  UnitedStates 
1^1  Chrporatian. — a.  Organization, — Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  says  that  his  company  is  simply  the  owner  of  nearly  all  the  capital  stock 
of  the  companies  which  it  consolidated.  It  was  organized  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Federal  Steel  Company.  Its  control  is  indirect,  and  rests  simply  on  its  power  to  elect 
directors  of  the  subordinate  companies.  If  the  directors  of  a  subordinate  company 
Ehoald  choose  to  disregard  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  nothing 
coald  prevent  their  carrying  out  their  own  ideas  until  their  year  expired;  then  new 
directors  would  be  elected. 

In  making  up  the  working  force  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  Mr.  Schw^ab 
was  careful  to  put  in  no  controlling  or  directing  oflBcere.  His  policy  is  to  throw  the 
whole  responsi  oility  for  manufacturing  and  results  upon  the  subsidiary  organizations. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  try  to  make  itself  largely  a  clearing  house 
of  information  for  the  constituent  companies.  All  supplies  are  bought  by  each  com- 
pany separately,  and  all  sales  are  made  by  each  company  separately,  except  that 
where  similar  goods,  as  rails,  are  sold  by  different  companies,  only  one  sales  agent  for 
all  will  probably  be  appointed  in  any  one  place.  To  illustrate  the  independent 
action  of  the  constituent  comx)anies,  Mr.  Schwab  savs  that  when  the  presidents  of  the 
Federal  Steel  Company  and  the  NiCtional  Steel  Company  and  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  met  to  consider  how  the  sales  of  these  three  companies  might  be  managed 
to  the  best  advantage,  Mr.  Schwab  did  not  attend  the  meeting.  Mr.  Schwab  even 
fiodsone  of  his  chief  difficulties  in  the  eagerness  of  the  officers  of  each  of  the  con- 
ititaent  companies  to  make  a  good  bargain  for  their  own  company  in  dealing  with 
the  others.     It  is  hard  to  get  them  to  agree.     (450,  452,  453,  468.) 
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6.  CdpiUdizcUion. — ^Mr.  Schwab  submits  the  proepectos,  the  certificate  of  incor- 
poration, and  the  by-laws  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The  authorized 
capital  stock  is  11,100,000,000,  half  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  and  half  common. 
The  preferred  stock  has  a  preference  tg  the  extent  of  its  par  value  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  corporation.  Bonds  of  the  corporation  were  issued  to  pay  for  the 
bonds  of  the  Carnegie  Company  and  for  60  per  cent  of  its  stock.  For  eaoi  |100  par 
value  of  the  stock  of  the  other  constituent  companies,  the  following  amounts  of  the 
stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  were  offered  in  exchange:  Federal  Steel 
Company,  preferred  stock,  $110  new  preferred;  common  stock,  ^  new  preferred 
and  f  107.50  new  common.  American  »teel  and  Wire  Company,  preferred,  1117.50 
new  preferred;  common,  $102.50  new  common.  National  Tube  Company,  preferred, 
$125  new  preferred;  common,  $8.80  new  preferred  and  $125  new  common.  National 
Steel  Company,  preferred,  $125  new  preferred;  common,  $125  new  common.  Amer- 
ican Tin  Plate  Company,  preferred,  |l25  new  preferred;  common,  $20  new  preferred 
and  $125  new  common.  American  Steel  Hoop  Company  and  American  Sheet  Steel 
Company,  both  preferred  and  common,  dollar  for  dollar.  It  was  stated  in  the  pros- 
pectus that  the  net  earnings  of  all  the  constituent  companies  for  the  calendar  year 
1900  were  sufEicient  to  pay  dividends  on  both  classes  of  new  stock,  besides  providing 
for  sinking  funds  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  properties.     (475-487. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  the  answer  to  the  question,  w^hat  proportion  the  capital- 
ization of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  bears  to  its  tangible  assets,  must  depend 
upon  the  value  which  one  sets  upon  the  ore  and  coal  which  it  owns.  According  to 
his  valuation  of  these  things,  the  capitalization  is  not  big  enough.  The  company 
has,  for  example,  over  500,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight  in  the  Northwest.  He  thinl^ 
one  ought  to  get  a  profit  of  $2  to  $2.50  on  every  ton  of  that  ore  that  is  dug.  This 
alone  would  cover  the  capitalization  of  the  company.  The  company  has  something 
like  60,000  acres  of  Connellsville  coal.  "  There  is  no  more  Connellsville  coal.  You 
could  not  get  it  for  $60,000  an  acre.  It  is  not  there.''  If  the  consumption  of  stc^l 
increases  as  it  has  increased,  the  Connellsville  coal  will  be  exhaustea  in  30  years, 
and  the  Lake  Superior  ore  now  known  may  last  some  60  years.  There  are  other 
coals,  but  the  Connellsville  is  an  ideal  coking  coal  for  manumcturing  purposes.  The 
Connellsville  field  is  very  clearly  defined  ana  every  acre  of  it  is  verv  highly  prized. 
It  is  all  owned  by  these  constituent  companies.  There  may  be  developments  of  coal 
in  other  directions,  but  nothing  like  this  coal.  Manufacturing  plants  can  be  replaced, 
but  beds  of  ore  and  coal  can  not  be.  (See  CocU — supply  for  steel  making y  p.  ci. ) 
(464,  467,  472. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  states  that  all  the  constituent  companies  had  added  considerably  to 
their  assets  since  they  were  organized.  He  adds,  nowever,  that  the  consolidation  of 
them  was  expected  to  enhance  the  value  of  them  by  reason  of  the  economies  that 
were  expected  to  be  effected.    (467. ) 

Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New  York 
City,  says  that  the  original  capital  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  consisted  of 
$304,000,000  of  bonds,  $425,000,000  common  stock,  and  $425,000,000  preferred  stock. 
This  was  issued  in  exchange  for  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  8  companies  taken  over 
and  for  $25,000,000  in  cash.  Since  then  $72,355,280  of  common  stock  and  $70,828,890 
of  preferred  stock  has  been  authorized  and  is  in  process  of  issue,  which  is  to  be 
excnanged  for  the  stocks  of  additional  companies.  The  total  of  stocks  and  bonds  of 
the  constituent  companies  was  $894,988,800.  Therefore  the  new  capitalization  exceeds 
the  old  by  $402,195,370,  an  increase  of  45  per  cent.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  actual  assets  of  the  old  companies  would  be  that  two-thirds  of  their  capital  was 
water.  As  the  consolidation  of  these  companies  has  added  nothing  to  their  value 
except  $25,000,000  in  cash  and  an  increased  monopoly  power,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
actual  visible  assets  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  only  about  $300,000,000, 
or  the  amount  of  its  bonds,  and  that  all  of  both  kinds  of  stock  is  what  is  commonly 
called  water.    In  this  estimate  no  allowance  is  made  for  good  will.     (556.) 

c.  Cunslituent  companies  generally. — Mr.  Schwab  remarks  that  the  several  constituent 
companies  were,  to  a  large  extent,  in  different  lines  of  business,  and  not  competitors 
of  each  other.  Thus  the  tube  company,  the  tin  plate  company,  the  wire  company, 
and  the  hoop  company  had  each  its  separate  business.  The  Carnegie  Company  was 
largely  a  maxer  of  structural  iron,  which  the  others  did  not  make.  They  were  hardly 
competitors  in  billets,  since  the  billets  made  by  the  National  Steel  Company,  the 
Cam^e  Steel  Company,  and  others  w^ere  consumed  by  the  several  oiganizations. 
They  were  competitors  in  rails;  "but  it  w^ould  have  been  impossible  to  put  these  ^"eat 
companies  together  without  having  had  them  as  competitors  in  some  lines  previous 
to  the  organization."     (450.) 

d.  The  Carnegie  Company. — Mr.  Schwab,  who  was  formerly  president  of  the  Carne- 
gie Steel  Company  and  the  Carnegie  Comx)any,  states  that  the  original  Carnegie  Steel 
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Company  was  a  partnership.  When  it  went  into  the  mining  of  ores  a  separate  oigan- 
ization  was  formed  for  that  purpose.  Ahnoet  every  other  branch  of  the  businees  waa 
handJed  in  the  same  way;  ror  instance,  the  shipping  industry  on  the  lakes,  the  rail- 
road, the  coke  interest,  and  the  Iim^rtx>ne  interest.  There  were  thus  some  26  or  27 
separate  organizations.  The  controlling  interest  in  alt,  however,  was  held  by  the 
same  people.  In  &ict,  Mr.  Carnegie  himself  held  a  controlling  interest,  something 
over  50  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  companies.  It  was  finally  thought  best,  for  the  sake 
of  harmony  among  the  partners,  toput  all  these  varied  mterests  into  one  corpora- 
tion, to  be  known  as  the  Carnegie  Company.  Mr.  Carnegie's  idea  was  that  a  partner 
ought  not  to  have  a  greater  interest  in  one  branch  of  the  business  than  in  another, 
as,  for  instance,  in  coke  than  in  steel,  because  it  might  affect  the  contracts  between 
the  two  companies.  The  conditions  of  a  close  partnership  were,  so  far  as  possible, 
retained.  The  shares  were  made  $1,000  each  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  trad^ 
in;  and  Mr.  Schwab  believes  that  during  the  existence  of  the  company  only  one  sale 
of  stock,  of  10  shares,  was  made.  Practically  all  the  stockholders  in  the  Carnegie 
Company,  except  Mr,  Carnegie,  were  people  without  capital,  who  were  given  stock 
for  their  services  and  who  retained  it.     (^9,  459. ) 

The  Carnegie  Compan  v  manufactured  perhaps  a  laiger  general  variety  of  steel  arti- 
cles than  almost  any  other  manufacturing  concern.  It  produced  from  20  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  steel  made  in  the  United  Stat^.  Of  structural  materials,  plates,  etc.,  it 
made  50  per  cent;  of  rails,  30  per  cent;  of  armor,  50  per  cent.  Its  exports  were  70 
per  cent  of  the  steel  exports  of  the  United  States.  It  mined  all  the  ore  that  it  con- 
smned,  amounting  to  over  4,000,000  tons  a  year.  It  had  12  ore-carrying  boats  on  the 
lakes,  on  which  it  transported  a  laree  part  of  its  ore.  It  had  more  boats  under  con- 
Btraction  at  the  time  of  the  consolicuation  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
It  carried  a  laiige  part  of  its  ore  over  its  own  railroad  to  its  Pittsburg  works.  This 
railroad,  known  as  the  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  runs  from  Conneaut  Har- 
bor to  Pittsburg,  about  156  miles.  It  is  especially  designed  for  heavy  traffic.  The 
road  carries  passengers  and  general  freight,  but  the  great  bulk  of  its  business  is  Car- 
nttie  business.     (448,  449. ) 

The  workingmen  at  the  Carnegie  Works  have  never  been  asked  to  contribute  to 
any  benefit  fund.  The  firm  itseS  has  taken  care  of  sick  and  disabled  men.  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  now  put  aside  a  fund  of  $5,000,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
devot^  to  the  pensioning  of  injured,  disabled,  and  worn-out  workmen.  This  is  not 
to  be  in  place  of  the  previous  customary  provision,  but  in  addition  to  it.  The  fund 
is  mider  the  control  of  3  superintendents  who  are  familiar  with  the  workmen;  those 
of  the  Homestead,  the  Braddock,  and  the  Duquesne  works.  Mr.  Schwab  thuikfl 
the  practice  of  all  the  constituent  companies  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
panv.    (463.) 

3ir.  Schwab  asserts  that  no  more  is  done  on  Sunday  in  the  Carnegie  works  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Much  of  the  work  must  be  carried  on  continuously.  The 
mills  stop  on  Saturoay  at  2  o'clock  and  start  Sunday  night  at  5.  That  is  about  as 
long  as  it  is  poesible  to  interrupt  them,  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  material. 
He  has  told  the  men  that  he  would,  if  they  wished,  run  the  works  late  Saturday 
mght  and  start  early  Monday  morning.  Indeed,  a  vote  was  once  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  majority  of  the  men  voted  to  continue  the  practice  of  working  Sunday 
night  and  having  ^turday  off.     (462. ) 

«.  The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company, — Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff 
reform  oonmiittee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New  York  City,  says  that  the  Consolidated 
Steel  and  Wire  Company,  which  was  known  as  the  barbed- wire  trust,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1892  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000.  Various  pooling  agreements  were  formed 
in  1894, 1895,  and  1896,  between  all  the  barbed-wire  manufacturers.  In  the  fall  of 
1895  prices  were  fixed  by  agreement,  according  to  the  Iron  Age,  and  the  price  of  100 
poonds  of  barbed  wire  was  $2.85,  the  price  in  the  previous  April  having  been  |1.90. 
in  December,  1895,  the  combination  broke  and  pncec  fell. 

fiarly  in  1895  wire  nails  were  selling  at  from  75  to  80  cents  a  keg.  In  May,  two 
laBodations,  one  for  cut  and  one  for  wire  nails,  were  formed,  and  put  the  price  up  to 
11.20.  These  associations  regulated  th^  amount  of  nails  offered  for  sale  each  month 
and  the  prices  of  them.  Understandings  were  had  with  Canadian  manufacturers, 
nail-machine  makers  were  subsidized  not  to  sell  to  those  outside  of  the  association, 
»nd  prices  were  steadily  advanced  for  a  year.  In  December,  1896,  the  pool  went  to 
pieces  and  prices  dropped.  According  to  the  Iron  Age,  high  prices  had  reduced 
consumption  from  over  9,000,000  kegs  in  1891  and  1892  to  less  than  8,000,000  kegs 
in  1S95,  and  to  probably  a  sinaller  amount  in  1896.  In  1898  the  Amerioiin  Steel  and 
Wiie  (x>mpany,  of  Illinois,  was  formed.  This  was  absorbed  by  the  new  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company,  of  New  Jersey,  formed  in  January,  1899.  The  new  Amer- 
ican Steel  and  Wire  Company  has  an  authorized  capital  of  190,000,000,  of  which 
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$40,000,000  is  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock.  The  value  of  the  plants  and 
other  property  absorbed  is  about  $20,000,000.  Admitting  the  $18,000,000  other 
capital  claimed  there  would  still  be  over  $60,000,000  of  water.  The  balance  sheet 
for  1899  shows  net  proiits  of  012,162,530.  In  1900  the  company  claims  to  have  made 
only  $7,000,000  ijrofit.     (559,  560,  562. ) 

The  company  includ.^  practically  all  the  wire,  wire  rod,  and  wire  nail  mills  of  the 
country.  It  has  a  monopoly  ci  the  drawn  and  barbed  wire  business,  but  has  con- 
siderable competition  in  woven  and  fence  wire.  It  also  does  a  larpe  business  in  cop- 
per wire  and  electrical  goods  and  in  fencing,  poultry  netting,  balmg  wire,  and  bale 
ties.    The  company  r )wns  its  own  sources  of  supply.     (560. ) 

Mr.  Holt  presents  lables  shovv^iiig  the  prices,,  by  months,  of  wire  nails  and  barbed 
wire  during  the  years  from  1893  to  1900.  According  to  these  tables  wire  nails  were 
selling  in  January,  1899,  wheii  tho  American  Steel  and  Wire  CJompany  was  formed, 
at  $1.59  per  keg;  in  January,  1900,  at  $3.53  per  keg,  and  in  December,  1900,  at  $2.35 
per  keg.  Barl^  wire  was  aelling  at  $2.05  per  100  pounds  iir  January,  1899;  at  $4.13 
m  January,  1900,  and  at  C3  in  December,  1900.  It  is  true  that  the  material  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  wire  nails  advanced  very  materially  during  1899,  but  this 
did  not  affect  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  because  it  owned  everything 
from  the  mine  to  tho  factory.  It  mined  its  own  ores  and  transported  them,  and  w^as 
not  affected  by  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  materials.  In  1899  a  number  of  the 
company's  mills  were  shut  down  lor  a  considerable  time,  because  prices  liad  been 
put  to  a  prohibitive  point.  In  April,  1900,  the  price  of  wire  nails  was  reduced  $1 
per  keg  simply  to  increase  consumption.     (561, 576, 577. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  there  has  been  no  abnormal  rise  in  the  price  of  wire  nails. 
In  1887  wire  nails  were  $3.15  per  keg.  The  price  fell  in  1891  and  1892,  rose  a  little 
in  1893,  and  then  went  up  until  in  1900  the  price  was  $2.76.  In  1901  the  price  fell  to 
$2.  In  1887  cut  nails  were  $2.30;  they  are  now  $2.48.  The  difference  is  nothing 
considering  the  immense  increase  in  the  price  of  the  raw  materials  of  which  nails  are 
made.     (632.) 

/.  The  American  Tin  Plate  Company. — Mr.  Holt  says  that  the  capitalization  of  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company  was  $50,000,000,  of  which  $20,000,000  was  preferred 
and  $30,000,000  common  stock.  The  total  cost  of  duplicating  the  plants  controlled 
by  the  company  would  have  been  not  more  than  $6,000,000.  The  value  of  the  real 
estate  purcnased  and  the  cash  with  which  the  trust  began  business  probably  made 
the  actual  value  of  the  assets  of  the  company  at  its  foundation  between  $10,000,000 
and  $12,000,000.  The  amount  paid  for  the  plants  by  the  company  is  said  to  have 
been  $18,000,000  of  common  and  $18,000,000  of  preferred  stock.  In  a  statement  put 
forth  when  the  company  was  being  formed  in  November,  1898,  it  was  stated  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  operating  expenses  as  they  then  were,  $2,671,754  was  made  by  the 
mills  when  prices  of  tin  plate  were  lowest.  Mr.  Holt  says  that  from  careful  estimates 
based  on  the  stated  profits  of  1898  it  may  be  concluded' that  the  profits  of  the  com- 
pany in  1899  were  not  less  than  $4,650,000,  even  if  the  saving  of^  $1,000,000  antici- 
pated through  consolidation  was  not  made.  The  statement  for  1900  shows  total 
profits  of  $5,857,417,  from  which  $1,500,000  was  deducted  for  depreciation.  That  the 
company  did  not  show  greater  profit  in  1900  was  probably  because  of  juggled  book- 
keeping, or  some  other  Kind  of  juggling.     (558,  559. ) 

Tne  company  controls  about  40  plants  and  280  mills.  It  owns  practically  every 
mill  in  the  country  making  tin  plates  for  the  general  trade.  To  maintain  its  monop- 
oly it  had  5-year  aweements  with  the  6  or  8  manufacturers  of  tin-plate  machinery, 
which  prevented  tnem  from  constructing  mills  for  outsiders.  Furthermore,  even 
before  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  it  was  so  interlocked 
with  the  other  trusts  which  produced  tin-plate  bars  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  real  com- 
petitor could  have  obtained  bars  and  other  raw  materials.  The  gross  output  of  the 
mills  in  1898  was  stated  to  be  7,633,556  boxes.     (558. ) 

In  November-,  1898,  says  Mr.  Holt,  the  price  of  tin  plate  at  the  Pittsburg  mills 
was  $2. 65  per  box,  which  was  within  5  cents  of  the  price  of  foreign  plates  in  New 
York  without  duty.  In  December,  1898,  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  was 
organized.  Not  only  did  the  trust  advance  prices  immediately,  but  in  March,  four 
months  after  the  trust  was  formed,  prices  were  within  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  pound  of 
the  importing  price,  the  duty  being  1}  cents.  On  July  14  the  trust  raised  the  price 
of  tin  plate  to  $4.37i  a  box,  and  on  August  26  to  $4.65  a  box.  It  is  not  true,  as  is 
often  asserted,  that  the  advances  were  caused  by  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials. 
On  the  contrary,  the  advances  in  the  prices  of  tin  plate  preceded  the  advances  in 
the  prices  of  billets  and  tin.  The  trust  advanced  prices  arbitrarily,  and  with  more 
regard  to  the  price  at  which  foreign  plates  could  be  imported  under  a  protective 
tariff  than  to  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Holt  submits  a  table  showing  the  average  prices,  by  months,  of  tin  plate  at 
New  York  in  1898,  1899,  and  1900.     (557-559.) 
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Mr.  GrsTON  says  that  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  was  formed  in  1899. 
The  average  price  of  tin  plate  for  1898  was  13.75  per  box.  The  price  of  tin  went  up 
toward  the  end  of  1899,  and  early  in  1900  was  $5  a  box.  During  the  year  1899  the 
coetof  everything  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  tin  increased;  wages  also 
increaeed,  bo  that  the  net  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  materials  which  enter  into  a 
box  of  tin  was  $1.02;  $1.02,  therefore,  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  tin  was  directly 
attributable  to  the  increased  price  of  raw  materials.  The  pnce  of  tin  has  now  fallen 
[0  $4.20  a  box,  while  wages  have  not  fallen,  the  reduction  being  caused  by  econo- 
mm  made  in  other  things  than  raw  material.     (630. ) 

Mr.  Lamb,  president  ot  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League,  says  that  there  are  no 
eridenoes  in  the  market  conditions  of  any  benefit  to  the  consumer  from  competition 
of  independent  manufacturers  of  tin  plate  with  the  American  Tin  Plat^  Company. 
In  mine  cases  the  plants  of  the  independent  manufacturers  have  been  abandon^ ;  m 
other  cases  the  plants  have  been  sold  to  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  thus 
wiping  out  the  competition.  The  fact  that  the  price  made  by  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Company  is  the  j^rice  that  must  be  paid  for  goods  in  the  market  is  evidence 
of  the  fad  that  the  mdependent  }>lants  have  not  had  an  effect  in  keeping  the 
price  down.  The  fact  that  there  is  inordinate  profit  in  a  business  controlled  by  a 
tnist  would  induce  others  to  engage  in  it  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  allied  com- 
binations, which  would  prevent  them  from  obtaining  materials.  In  the  tin-plate 
bosinesB  the  combinations  allied  with  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  can  practi- 
cally prevent  competition  for  a  considerable  time.     (592.) 

g.  Control  of  btLginess, — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
controls  between  65  and  75  per  cent  of  the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States.  In 
very  prosperous  times  the  percentage  will  be  smaller,  and  in  very  dull  times  it  will 
be  much  lai^ger.     ( 455, 465. ) 

k  Dittribution  of  ownership, — Mr.  Schwab  remarks  that,  while  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany was  owned  by  a  few  people,  the  stock  of  the  other  constituent  companies  was 
sold  upon  the  market,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  open  distribution  of  the  stock 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  resulted  in  a  wider  distribution  on  the 
whole    (459.) 

2.  SiovhSheffUld  Steel  and  Iron  Company, — Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss- 
Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  says  that  this  company  makes  pig  iron,  foundry 
iron,  and  forge  iron.  It  does  not  make  steel.  Its  outstanding  capital  Rtock  is 
16,700,000  preferred  and  $7,500,000  common.  It  owns  64,000  acres  of  coal  and  48,000 
acfes  of  ore  lands  in  Alabama.  The  ore  is  14  feet  thick  and  dins  to  an  unknown 
depth.  A  csdculation  that  was  once  made  indicated  that  it  would  supply  the  output 
of  the  company  for  300  years.  The  company  is  entirely  independent  of  outside  sources 
of  supply  of  coal,  ore,  and  limestone.     (510, 511. ) 

Mr.  Fldtt  submits  the  subscription  agreement  of  the  Sloss-Sheffleld  Steel  and  Iron 
Company,  and  some  corresponaence  relating  to  its  organization.  He  says  that  he 
«nd  Mr.  "Frederic  P.  Olcott  acted  as  trustees,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  new  com- 
pany should  purchase  additional  properties.  It  was  not  a  case  of  a  consolidation  of 
Bilge  independent  interests,  but  it  was  a  provision  whereby  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Com- 
pany obtamed  additional  cash  to  buy  additional  mining  properties  and  to  construct 
EDore modem  machinery.  The  subscription  agreement  submitted  by  Mr.  Flint  stated 
that  each  accepted  subscription  would  entitle  a  subscriber  to  the  amount  of  his  sub- 
acription  in  the  preferred  stock  of  the  new  company  at  par,  together  with  an  equal 
Mnount  of  common  stock.  A  memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Flint  states  that  the 
tothorixed  capitalization  is  $10,000,000  in  7  per  cent  noncumulative  preferred  stock, 
and  $10,000,000  in  common  stock.  Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  properties  purchased 
were  all  bought  at  what  were  regarded  as  sound  valuations.  The  principal  value  of 
the  bnsnesB  m  the  case  of  this  company  is  in  the  tangible  assets  and  in  tne  fact  that 
theplant  is  located  at  a  favorable  point.     (54-57. ) 

The  properties  which  were  to  be  acquired  were  as  follows:  Sloss  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  Philadelphia  Furnace,  Ensley  Furnace,  Gulf  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
Corona  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Brown  Ores  at  West  Point,  Tenn.,  and  Russell- 
Tille,AU.     (56,57.) 

3.  Jones  cfr  Laughlin, — Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  Limited, 
ayRthat  this  company  operates  under  the  limited  partnership  law  of  Pennsylvania. 
Its  bosiness  is  the  manufacture  of  steel,  bar  steel,  structural  steel,  cold-rolled  shafts 
Jng,  fittings,  spikes,  and  railroad  specialties.  It  has  a  yearly  capacity  of  about  750,000 
tons  of  pig  metal,  and  about  600,000  tons  of  finished  material.  At  the  prices  prevail- 
ffl«  in  1900  such  an  output  would  represent  about  $20,000,000.  The  firm  has  existed 
about  50  year&  It  was  changed  from  a  partnership  to  a  limited  partnernhip  about 
20  years  ago,  and  its  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $5,000,000.  Somewhat  more  than  a 
year  ago  the  capital  was  raised  to  $20,000,000.     (499. ) 
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The  company  has  only  a  single  plant,  located  at  Pittsboig.  It  sells  practically 
throughout  the  entire  country.  It  could  not  sell  its  entire  output  east  of  Chicago, 
and  probably  one-third  goes  farther  west.  Its  chief  competitors  for  the  Western 
market  are  in  Ohicaso  and  Milwaukee,  and  it  has  sometimes  found  competition  diffi- 
cult because  of  the  aistance  and  the  freight  rates.  Three-fourths  of  its  output  goes 
west  of  Pittsburg  and  one-fourth  east.     (S)3.) 

4.  Ore. — o.  Oicnership. — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  of  the  Lake  Superior  ores,  which 
are  chiefly  used  in  the  United  States  for  steel  products,  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration controls  about  80  per  cent.  The  remaining  20  per  cent  or  so  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  great  number  of  people.  Most  of  the  titles  to  ore  property  were  obtained  by 
lum&r  people  through  lumber  purchases.  There  is  a  great  complication  of  owner- 
ships in  fee,  leases,  and  subleases.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  some 
leases.  It  mines  all  its  own  ore.  It  sells  ore,  not,  apparently,  because  Mr.  Schw^ab 
considers  it  wise  to  do  so,  but  because  it  was  obliged  to  assume  contracts  which  had 
been  made  by  its  constituent  companies,  and  which  have  still  years  to  run.  (450, 
470,  471. ) 

Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  of  Jones  <&  Laughlin,  says  that  his  company  uses  abont 
1,250,000  to  1,500,000  tons  of  ore.  It  all  comes  from  Lake  Superior.  The  company 
is  now  able  to  supply  all  its  wants  from  its  own  mines.  It  was  not  able  to  ao  so 
before  it  made  some  recent  purchases.  It  has,  perhaps,  from  20  to  30  years'  supply. 
(499.  i 

6.  Prospect  of  ejchaugUorif  and  value. — ^Mr.  Schwab  says  that  there  is  a  known  quan- 
tity of  ores  in  the  United  States,  and  so  far  as  the  best  geologists  can  determine  this 
ore  region  is  not  likely  to  be  extended.  This  ore  is  going  to  be  exceedingly  valuable 
in  future  years.  Mr.  Schwab  is  constantly  trying  to  impress  upon  his  associates  the 
need  of  valuing  the  ores  highly  enough.  English  manufacturers  thought  years  ago 
that  they  had  an  unlimited  supply  of  raw  material.  To-day  the  question  of  tne  manu- 
facture of  steel  in  England  is  largely  one  of  getting  the  ore.  The  value  of  the  ore  in 
the  ground  in  the  United  States  is  not  generally  appreciated.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  owning  80  per  cent  of  the  ore  deposits  which  are  most  suitable  for 
its  purposes,  ou^ht  to  fix  a  price  on  them  commensurate  with  their  real  value,  and 
ought  to  mamtain  that  price  under  all  conditions,  in  times  of  depression  as  well  as  in 
times  of  activity.     It  ought  to  get  a  profit  of  $2  or  $2.50  on  every  ton.     (457,  472. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  so-called  backbone  of  the  Birmingham  distriq,t  in  Ala- 
bama is  a  vein  of  red  ore  about  14  feet  thick,  which  dips  to  an  unknown  depth,  and 
is  regarded  as  inexhaustible.  The  supply  owned  by  his  company  has  been  estimated 
to  be  enough  to  cover  its  consumption  for  300  years.     (511.) 

The  Alabama  iron  ores  are  of  3  varieties,  liard  red,  sort  red,  and  brown.  The 
average  composition  of  the  hard  red  ores  gives  about  38  per  cent  of  metalUc  iron. 
Soft  red  ores  nave  been  worked  running  as  low  as  36  per  cent,  while  others  run  to  50 
or  54  per  cent.  The  brown  ores,  properly  washed,  should  show  about  50  per  cent. 
The  red  ore  is  regarded  as  practicably  inexhaustible.  The  value  of  it  in  the  ground 
has  been  reckoned  at  10  cents  a  ton,  and  is  now  called  25  cents  a  ton  in  cases  that 
Mr.  Hopkins  knows  of.  A  man  owning  a  good  brown  ore,  mining  and  operating  it 
himself,  can  produce  his  ore  and  get  it  into  his  furnace  at  probably  50  cents  a  ton 
less  than  he  could  if  someone  else  owned  the  mine.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  not  pre- 
pared, however,  to  criticise  Mr.  Schwab's  valuation  of  the  ore  owned  by  the  Umted 
States  Steel  Corporation.  That  is  a  65  per  cent  ore.  Mr.  Hopkins  imderstands  that 
the  supply  of  it  is  limited,  and  there  is  no  other  65  per  cent  ore  in  the  United  States. 
The  highest  in  the  South  is  54  per  cent,  and  that  exists  only  in  limited  amountja. 
While  the  ore  beds  in  the  neigliborhood  of  Birmingham  are  expected  to  last  hun- 
dreds of  years,  they  contain  only  some  36  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  If  a  furnace  is 
running  on  low-grade  ore,  it  is  probably  necessary  to  put  in  5  tons  of  material  at  the 
top  to  get  1  ton  out  from  the  bottom.  If  one  has  65  per  cent  ore,  less  material  has 
to  be  used.  The  iron  is  got  out  very  quickly,  and  it  is  of  a  higher  grade.  (509, 510, 
514,  515. ) 

Mr.  King  does  not  think  that  the  present  visible  supply  of  iron  ore  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  total  supply.  "As  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas,  it  is  genersJly  found 
when  it  is  needed,  and  the  higher  priced  it  becomes,  the  greater  effort  is  made  to  find 
it."  The  charts  of  the  Geological  Survey  seem  to  be  quite  accurate,  and  little  Lake 
Superior  ore  which  they  do  not  show  has  been  found  by  researches  of  individual  firms. 
Until  recently,  however,  research  has  not  gone  below  what  is  known  as  the  greenstone 
in  the  ore  formation.  Lately  some  ore  has  been  found  below  that  stone;  so  it  may  pos- 
siblv  be  found  deeper  than  has  been  supposed.  Even  if  none  beyond  the  present 
\nsible  supply  is  found  in  that  immediate  region,  Mr.  King  has  faith  that  more  will 
be  found  m  Canada  or  other  available  places.  Some  goo<l  ore,  though  not  much,  has 
already  been  found  in  Canada.     He  believes  the  Lake  Superior  district  can  supply 
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ore  for  the  steel  manufacture  of  this  country  for  80  or  100  years;  indeed,  he  would 
not  like  to  put  that  limit  on  it.  He  would  not  say,  therefore,  that  the  present  value 
of  the  ore  m  the  mine  ought  to  be  estimated  materially  above  its  present  selling 
price.     (500. ) 

Mr.  Xing  states  that  the  price  fixed  this  year  on  standard  old-range  ores,  which 
are  regard^  as  the  best  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines,  is  $1.25  a  ton  less  than  last 
year.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  owning  so  large  a  part  of  the  ore,  neces- 
sarily has  much  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  the  price,  and  the  reduction  is  regarded  by 
iron  men  as  attributable  to  it     (499,  500. ) 

c.  Mining  and  marketing  of  Lake  Superior  ores, — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  though  there 
has  been  an  allotment  of  output  among  the  Lake  Superior  mines,  the  mines  Imve  not, 
as  a  rule,  taken  out  as  much  as  has  been  allotted  to  them.  The  owneirB  of  the  20  or 
30  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Superior  ores  which  are  outside  the  combination  have  many 
markets  for  their  product  Not  nearly  all  the  pig  iron  is  used  for  steel.  All  the  valley 
furnaces  and  makers  of  foundry  pig  iron  are  purchasers.  He  implies  that  there  is  no 
limitation  of  the  market  of  these  mines  by  the  consolidation.     (471, 472. ) 

d.  Foreign  ores. — ^Mr.  Schwab  states  that  his  company  has  not  acquired  any  iron 
ore  or  coal  outside  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  use  any  Cuban  or  other  foreign 
ores,  except  manganese  ores.  Manganese  ore  is  nearly  all  brought  from  other  coun- 
tries, but  the  amount  is  small.  !m>t  over  5,000  tons  a  month  are  consumed  in  the 
United  States.     (464. ) 

5.  Cbal, — a.  Buying  by  United  Slates  Steel  Corporation, — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  the 
Gonstitutent  companies  buy  some  coal,  but  only,  apparently,  because  some  of  them, 
which  have  not  their  own  mines,  had  outside  contracts  for  coal  at  the  time  oif  the 
consolidation,  which  had  not  been  filled.  It  seems  to  be  intended  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  the  corporation  from  the  mines  which  it  controls.     (457. ) 

h.  Sajmly  for  steel  making.  (See  above,  Cdpitalizationf  p.  xcvi.) — Mr.  Kino  says 
that  while  tne  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  owning  tnc  Connellsville  coal  field, 
may  perhaps  have  an  advantage  in  the  coal  of  tho  Pittsburg  region,  there  are  other 
fields  of  coal  in  West  Virginia  and  elsewhero  that  are  as  ^od  for  coking  as  the  Con- 
nellsville. The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Company  gets  its  coal  from  a  point  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Connellsville  r^on.  It  owns  its  own  mines  there  and  has  certainly  35  or  40 
years'  supply.  The  coal  is  not  regarded  as  strictly  Connel Isvillc  coal,  but  is  abundantly 
adapted  lor  purposes  of  the  business.     (501.  50G.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  states  that  the  3  coal  fields  in  Alabama  contain  over  8,000  square 
miles,  and  are  estimated  to  contain  41,000,000,000  tons  of  coal.  This  is  enough  to 
niflintain  a  laiiger  output  than  the  present  for  a  thousand  years.  Much  of  this  coal  is 
of  excellent  ouality  for  coking.  It  is  generally  screened;  the  slack  is  coked  and  the 
lump  is  sold  for  steam  purposes.     (510. ) 

c  Production  in  Alabama, — ^Mr.  Hopkins  presents  a  table  showing  the  production 
of  coal  in  Alabama  in  each  year  from  1896  to  1900.  The  amount  increased  gradually 
from  5,750,000  tons  to  8,500,000  tons.  The  amount  of  coke  produced  increased  from 
1,700,000  to  2,000,000  tons.  While  there  was  a  moderate  increase  in  the  production 
of  pig  iron  and  of  coke,  Mr.  Hopkins  remarks  that  the  production  of  coal  increased 
much  faster.  The  coal  is  absorbed  in  the  man^r  industneb  \.'  '?h  are  arising  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Birmingham,  such  as  cotton  mills  and  foundries.     (508. ) 

6.  Transportation  agencies. — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  the  constituent  companies  of  the 
United  States  Steel  dorporation  own  their  railroads  from  the  mines  to  the  Ic^es,  and 
one  railroad  from  the  lakes  to  Pittsbuig,  and  nearly  all  the  steamboats  on  which 
their  ores  are  transported.  The  boats  number  112.  The  railroads  owned  amount  to 
not  liar  from  1,000  miles.     (471. ) 

Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  of  Jones  <&  Laughlin,  says  that  his  company  has  an 
interest  in  a  few  vessels,  but  does  not  own  them  entirely.  They  carry  only  a  small 
part  of  its  ore.  Its  custom  has  been  to  make  yearly  contracts  with  vessel  owners. 
There  is  still  a  considerable  vessel  tonnage  outside  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration.    (501.) 

7.  Economies  of  combination. — Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  mentions  first,  as  one  of  the  greatest  advanta^  of  the  consolidation, 
the  ability  to  provide  from  ores  owned  by  the  several  constituent  companies  a  mix- 
ture suitable  for  any  purpose.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  controls  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Superior  ores;  but  the  ores  of  different  Lake  Superior  mines 
are  of  different  kinds,  and  not  equally  suitable  for  all  purposes.  The  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  for  instance,  owned  some  excellent  ores  in  nortnwestem  Minnesota;  but 
it  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  those  ores  and  buying  others  at  about  the  same  price 
which  would  enable  it  to  make  a  better  mixture.  The  Carnegie  Company  was  in  a 
amilar  position.  Through  the  consolidation  the  several  interests  can  attain  absolute 
perfection  in  the  mixture  of  ores. 
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The  second  advantage  which  Mr.  Schwab  mentions  is  in  transportation  on  the 
lakes.  When  8  or  10  individual  companies  owned  or  leased  their  own  fleets,  ore  was 
never  carried  in  the  most  economical  way,  because  when  a  boat  reached  a  dock  it 
had  to  wait  perhaps  a  considerable  time  until  it  could  be  loaded  with  ore  belonging 
to  its  i)articular  company.  Now,  with  all  the  fleet,  112  boats,  under  one  control,  it 
is  possible  to  load  a  Doat  with  anv  ore  that  is  at  hand  and  dispatch  it  immediately. 
Even  its  destination  need  not  be  determined  until  it  is  well  down  the  lakes.  Mr. 
Schwab  adds  that  it  is  also  possible  to  make  the  distribution  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lakes,  over  the  docks  and  the  railroads,  more  economicallv. 

Another  advantage  is  in  turning  each  works  on  the  product  which  it  is  best  suited 
for  by  location  or  by  other  conditions.  For  instance,  the  National  Steel  Company 
was  making  rails  at  Youngstown,  while  the  Federal  Steel  Company  is  better  located 
for  the  distribution  of  them,  and  the  Lorain  Steel  Company  is  better  situated  for  the 
manufacture  of  them,  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  the  ores.  One  of  the  first  things 
the  new  company  did  was  to  put  the  works  that  are  best  suited  to  making  rails 
entirely  on  them,  and  the  works  at  Youn^town  on  other  commodities. 

There  is  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  superintendence.  No  matter  how  small  a  steel 
business  may  be  it  requires  certain  skilled  men  in  different  lines;  a  skilled  melter,  a 
skilled  superintendent,  a  skilled  chemist,  a  skilled  draftsman,  ete.  By  adopting  the 
same  methods  at  each  of  the  works  1  chief  chemist  and  1  chief  engineer  can  be  made 
to  take  the  place  of  several.  Moreover,  methods  which  have  proved  themselves  the 
best  can  be  applied  in  all  the  works.  The  steel  business  is  one  in  which  experiment 
is  constantly  goin^  on  for  the  development  of  new  improvements.  When  the  results 
of  experiments  tned  in  one  place  can  be  applied  in  many  others  a  great  economy  and 
a  rapid  advance  are  effected. 

Some  savings  can  be  made  in  selling.  There  are  8  or  10  selling  offices  in  New  York, 
each  with  its  leased  wires,  its  telephone  wires,  and  other  apparatus.  The  consolida- 
tion of  these  offices  into  one  building,  though  not  necessarily  under  one  head,  will 
enable  various  savings  to  be  effected. 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  think  that  the  superintendents  of  the  several  works  are  likely 
to  take  a  less  active  interest  in  the  business  than  they  would  if  they  were  owners. 
Every  superintendent  in  the  Carnegie  Company  was  individually  interested  in  the 
profits  of  his  company  in  some  other  way  than  through  his  salary.  He  had  a  per- 
centage based  on  nis  profits,  or  his  costs,  or  his  output,  or  his  quality,  or  whatever  it 
was  most  important  to  develop  in  his  particular  department.  Mr.  Schwab  hopes  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  the  same  way.  If 
there  were,  for  instance,  3  open-hearth  departments  in  the  same  works,  most  mana- 
gers would  put  those  3  departments,  making  the  same  lines,  under  the  management 
of  some  one  good  man.  He  never  did.  He  put  one  good  man  at  each  of  them,  and 
pitted  one  a^inst  the  other.    The  lai^  consolidation  will  do  the  same  thing. 

In  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  each  head  mana^r  surrounds  himself  with 
a  staff  of  officers  who  are  accustomed  to  working  with  him.  A  man  that  has  been 
trained  many  years  in  manufacturing  will  probably  want  men  of  business  ability 
about  him,  and  vice  versa.  The  great  thing  is  the  selection  of  the  sti^  and  the  abil- 
ity to  give  the  staff  one's  ideas  of  management.  The  present  managers  are  for  the 
most  part  practical  men  rather  than  business  men,  though  both  are  employed.  In 
these  great  consolidations  of  capital  practical  men  are  likely  to  be  chosen  to  rule  the 
manumcturing  part  of  a  business. 

Detailed  reports  are  received  every  month  of  the  cost  of  operation  in  every  departr 
ment  and  the  cost  of  every  article  manufactured.  This  was  the  method  of  the  Car- 
negie Company,  and  it  is  the  method  of  the  new  company.  Careful  comparative 
statements  are  made,  and  the  results  in  one  department  are  compared  with  those  in 
another,  and  the  managers  have  opportunities  to  make  such  explanations  as  are 
necessary. 

Mr.  Schwab  thinks  that  there  will  be  an  economy,  in  that  there  will  be  a  great 
specialization  of  plants,  and  that  expenditure  will  be  put  into  improvements  and 
additions  to  2  or  3  plants — for  instance,  for  making  rails — instead  of  into  building  a 
larger  number  of  separate  plants. 

Mr.  Schwab  is  not  prepared  to  say  whether  any  of  the  less  economical  plants  will 
be  closed  for  purposes  of  economy.     At  present  all  the  works  are  running  full. 

Mr.  Sch^ao  has  not  discovered  any  disadvantages  from  consolidation.  (460-452, 
456,  463. ) 

Mr.  King  thinks  that  the  chief  sources  of  saving  by  a  combination  of  iron  and 
steel  establishments  are  in  shipping  the  material  from  the  mill  nearest  the  market 
and  in  dispensing  with  many  high-priced  officers  and  superintendents  and  con- 
solidating tne  clerical  force.  He  believes  that  a  separate  concern  like  his  own  has  a 
certain  amount  of  advantage  in  being  under  the  control  of  men  who  largely  own  it, 
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and  have  a  more  direct  personal  interest  in  it  than  any  salaried  officer  of  a  great  cor- 
poration cotild  iiave.     (504. ) 

8.  PosgibUity  of  comjAiticm. — ^Mr.  King  says  that  a  mill  making  2,000  or  2,500  tons 
a  dajr  can  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  one  making  5,000  tons  a  day.  An  iron  works 
of  this  capacity  and  of  the  best  construction  woula  require  a  capital  of  $20,000,000  or 
$30,000,000.  fa  is  o^Ti  compan}^  steadily  progressed  after  the  formation  of  the  several 
companies  which  have  now  united  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  Mr. 
King  is  confident  that  it  can  still  progress  in  the  presence  of  the  greater  combination. 
The  great  difficulty  for  a  new  competitor  would  be  to  get  the  raw  material.  One 
must  have  his  own  mines  of  ore,  as  well  as  a  mill  equipped  with  modem  machinery, 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  That  company  has 
some  advantages  that  no  competitor  would  be  likely  to  have,  as  in  the  ownership  of 
its  own  nulroads.  The  profit  of  those  roads  could  be  counted  either  as  railroad  profit 
or  as  profit  in  the  manumcture  of  steel.     (504-506. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  Birmingham  district  can  make  iron  cheaper  than  any 
other  place  in  the'world,  and  he  does  think  it  possible  that  its  iron  business  could  be 
crashed  out  by  competition.  The  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  making 
very  fine  steel  and  exporting  it  Before  they  went  into  the  business  they  shipped 
thousands  of  tons  of  high-clais  iron  to  Pittsburg.  If  steel  can  be  made  in  PittsDurg 
ont  of  Southern  iron,  it  can  be  made  in  the  South.     (511,  514. ) 

Mr.  Tayler  says  that  there  are  several  strong  concerns,  independent  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  which  are  able  and  will  be  able  to  do  everything  that  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  finished  products  in  iron  and  steel.     (603. ) 

Mr.  Waterbuby  is  president  of  a  steel  company  with  a  capital  of  $750,000.  It  is 
situated  on  Long  Island.  Its  raw  material  is  scrap  instead  of  ore.  It  buys  all  sorts 
of  scrap  in  New  York  and  turns  out  billets  and  rods.  Mr.  Waterbury  does  not  see 
how  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  can  interfere  with  it.  It  has  a  local  market, 
and  the  raw  material  is  locally  produced.  If  the  big  company  should  reduce  prices 
locally,  the  little  company  would  have  to  seek  a  market  farther  off.  If  the  big  coin- 
panv  should  reduce  prices  all  over  the  country,  the  question  would  be  whether  it 
couid  lose  $10,000,000  a  year  longer  than  the  little  company  could  lose  $100,000  a 
year.    (137.) 

9.  Farther  combinations. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  no  furnaces  or  plants  of  any  kind  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  so  far  as  he  knows. 
If  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  should  absorb  his  company  and  the  Tennessee 
C(ml1  and  Iron  Company,  and  should  put  in  new  and  improveii  machinery  and  larger 
and  stronger  furnaces,  and  conduct  the  business  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Carnegie 
(which  is  much  better  because  of  his  great  wealth  than  anything  the  Southern  manu- 
facturers have  been  able  to  do) ,  the  output  would  be  increased,  more  labor  would  be 
employ^i,  and  the  South  would  be  benefited.  If  they  closed  up  the  furnaces  it 
would  not  be  a  benefit.  But  he  believes  that  if  they  were  to  put  money  into  the 
South  it  would  be  to  build  up  and  not  to  tear  down.     (511, 613, 514. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  think  it  possible  to  form  a  world  combination  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.     (465. ) 

B.  The  iron  and  steel  Industry  generally. — 1.  New  uses  for  iron  and 
Oed.—yir,  BcTLER,  a  jobber  of  iron  and  steel,  says  that,  speaking  of  his  particular 
branch  of  the  business,  heavy  plates,  more  plates  are  used  in  building  cars  to-day  than 
would  he  represented  by  the  entire  production  of  steel  plates  10  years  ago.     (496.) 

2.  Function  of  the  middleman, — Mr.  Butler  does  not  think  that  the  middleman  or 
jobber  can  be  eliminated  from  the  iron  trade.  He  is  a  buffer  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  consumer.  He  supplies  the  unexpected  and  the  occasional  want.  He 
id  the  ^nker;  he  enables  the  manufacturer  to  operate  when  there  is  a  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  orders,  and  he  enables  the  consumer  to  have  his  wants  supplied  regularly. 
He  is  the  fly  wheel  of  the  business.  Yet  in  another  connection,  and  considering  as 
middlemen  all  who  stand  between  the  primary  producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer, 
Mr.  Butler  attributes  to  the  speculative  purchases  of  middlemen  the  excessive  fluc- 
tuations of  iron  and  steel  prices.     (487,  488,  495.) 

3.  Advantages  of  large-scale  production. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  an  important  advan- 
tage of  production  on  a  large  scale  is  this:  If  a  company  has  6  or  7  furnaces,  it  can 
pay  a  man,  say,  $6,000  a  year  to  superintend  them,  and  at  the  same  time  have  foun- 
dnmen  to  look  after  the  details  of  each.  If  there  were  only  one  furnace,  it  would 
bave  to  be  managed  by  a  cheaper  man.     (509. ) 

4.  IrfM  manufacture  in  the  JSouth. — ^Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  says  that  there  are  about  10  makers  of  pig 
iron  in  Alabama.  His  company  competes  not  only  with  them,  but  also  with  the 
irr>n  makers  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  When  it  was  thought  that  Lake  Superior 
we  was  to  be  |5  a  ton,  his  company  was  able  to  ship  pig  iron  very  freely  into  Ohio  and 
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Pennsylvania.  He  thinks  that  it  was  a  surprise  to  everybody  when  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  consented  to  a  price  of  $4.25  a  ton.  That  permitted  the  independ- 
ent furnaces  in  the  valleys  to  make  iron  cheaper,  and  Mr.  Hopkins's  company, 
while  not  exactly  shut  out  of  that  region,  can  ship  to  the  West  at  a  better  price. 
There  is  a  difference  of  about  $3  a  ton  in  market  value  between  Southern  pig  iron 
and  that  of  the  Mahoning  and  the  Shenango  valleys.     (511, 513, 516.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  presents  a  table  showing  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  Alabama  in 
each  year  from  1896  to  1900.  There  was  a  gradual  increase  from  922,000  tons  to 
1,156,'OOOtons.     (508.} 

Mr.  Hopkins  says  tnat  it  would  not  take  many  new  industries  in  the  South  to  use 
up  the  pig  iron  that  is  now  produced  there.  The  new  steel  mill  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  will  take  700  tons  of  the  1,000  tons  a  day  that  it  produces. 
There  is  a  very  successful  stove  concern  at  Sheffield,  Ala.,  and  similar  industries  are 
going  up  all' through  the  South.     (511. ) 

5.  Prices, — a.  FluctucUions. — ^Mr.  Butlsr  calls  attention  to  the  extreme  fluctuations 
to  which  the  iron  and  steel  market  is  subject.  For  instance,  steel  bars  have  sold  in 
Chicago  at  the  following  prices  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds:  In  1898,  minimum  $19;  in 
1899,  maximum  |45;  in  1900,  minimum  $22;  in  1901,  up  to  May  16,  maximum  $33. 

Durine  these  great  fluctuations  Mr.  Butler  doubts  whether  the  actual  consumption 
increased  or  diminished  more  than  15  per  cent.  It  was  the  speculative  buying  of 
the  middlemen  which  caused  the  increase  of  demand  upon  the  manufacturers  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  price.  Mr.  Butler  includes  among  the  middlemen,  in  this 
connection,  all  who  stand  between  the  producer  of  steel  ana  the  ultimate  purchaser 
of  the  finished  product.  He  includes,  therefore,  the  country  storekeeper  and  the 
country  blacksmith  aa  well  as  the  great  manu^turer  and  the  great  jobber.  As  soon 
as  there  is  thought  to  be  a  prospect  of  good  times  and  a  probability  of  an  advance, 
everv  one  of  these  buyers^  small  or  great,  rushes  in  to  anticipate  the  advance.  If  the 
blacksmith  normally  cames  1  ton  of  iron  he  buys  2  tons,  and  the  same  process  goes 
on  all  along  the  line.  When  uncertainty  and  doubt  come  everyone  buys  from  hand 
to  mouth.  The  demand  upon  the  producers  of  raw  material  falls  off  sharply.  During 
the  rush  they  haver  been  unable  to  fill  their  orders.  Now  they  are  xmable  to  run 
their  mills.  But  the  great  variation  in  the  demand  is  almost  entirely  speculative. 
Consumption  goes  on  nearly  at  the  same  rate.  Large  consumers  are  affected  by  these 
variations  of  price,  but  the  small  consumer  pays  the  same  for  shoeing  his  horses,  or 
repairing  his  farm  machinery,  whether  steel  billets  at  Pittsburg  are  high  or  low. 
(487-489,496.) 

Mr.  King  says  that  during  the  last  5  or  6  years  prices  have  generally  been  extremely 
low,  and  in  many  years  have  been  quite  unprofitable.  A  boom  occurred  early  in 
1899,  following  the  long  depression.  Prices  for  bar  steel  went  up  to  2}  cents  a 
pound.  As  an  inevitable  result,  the  reaction  came  in  the  spring  of  1900,  and  prices 
went  below  1  cent.  During  the  period  of  depression  the  business  was  scarcely  profitr 
able.  Prices  are  probably  $5  or  $6  a  ton  higher  now  than  in  1897  or  1898.  It  would 
require  an  average  of  8  or  10  years  to  bring  the  manu&cturer's  profit  to  a  point  where 
hecotddlive.     (501.) 

b.  Structural  sled  prices, — Mr.  King  names  6  principal  manufacturers  of  structural 
steel.  There  are  several  others  making  some  sizes,  but  no  other  that  makes  a  full 
line.  Though  there  was  a  ^reat  scarcity  of  structural  material  a  year  or  two  ago, 
becsause  of  the  strong  demand,  the  price  did  not  go  as  high  as  the  price  of  competi- 
tive material;  that  is,  material  that  everyone  makes,  like  hsoB.  It  is  true  that  some 
manufacturers  asked  a  higher  price  for  very  prompt  shipments.  If  one  goes  back  12 
or  15  years,  the  price  was  considerably  higher  than  that  of  ordinary  competitive 
material;  but  the  cost  is  greater.  There  is  no  difference  of  price  between  building 
structural  steel  and  bridge  structural  steel.     (502. ) 

c,  Aareements. — Mr.  King  says  that  as  far  back  as  his  recollection  goes  manufac- 
turers nave  at  different  times  had  more  or  less  consultation  regarding  prices.  There 
have  been  gentlemen's  agreements,  but  nothing  that  he  would  call  pools.  The  rail 
business  should  perhaps  be  excepted.  In  it  there  have  been  agreements  restricting 
each  manufacturer  to  a  certain  per  centage  of  the  output.  Outside  of  rails  there  has 
been  no  such  allotment,  nor  any  limitation  of  output  or  division  of  territory.  There 
have  been  siinple  agreements  to  maintain  prices.  They  have  not  been  enforced  by 
any  forfeit  They  do  not  last  unless  the  market  conditions  are  in  Uieir  favor.  If 
prices  are  advancing  they  stand;  if  prices  fall,  they  ^o  to  pieces.     (501, 502. ) 

Mr.  Butler  states  that  trade  agreements  or  combinations  in  iron  and  steel  have 
always  been  connected  with  upward  movements  of  value,  but  he  does  not  consider 
that  they  are  properly  the  cause  of  such  movements.  They  are  rather  the  formal 
and  public  announcement  of  an  advance  which  arises  from  the  conditions  of  the 
market.  Those  who  have  entered  into  such  agreements  have  had  in  view  very  mod- 
erate and  reasonable  profits.    But  manu&usturers  and  other  buyers,  scenting  higher 
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prices  in  these  combiniitionfi,  have  increased  their  purchases  in  a  speculative  way, 
and  thereby  have  caused  the  advance  which  they  have  anticipated.  The  abnormal 
demand  creates  a  supposition  that  the  stocks  of  the  country  are  exhausted.  Prices 
advance  in  spite  of  tne  efforts  of  the  producers.  Increased  competition  follows,  over- 
prodaction  results,  profits  disappear,  and  the  combination  goes  to  pieces.  Then, 
under  stress  of  low  prices,  new  economies  in  manufacture  are  introduced  and  new 
forms  of  consumption  are  developed.  Prices  again  advance  and  new  trade  agree^ 
ments  are  entered  into.  Up  and  down  prices  go,  and  ever  will  go;  but  after  ever^ 
npward  wave  there  has  followed  a*  lower  level;  lower,  Mr.  Butler  thinks,  than  if 
there  had  been  no  combination.  The  combination  calls  public  attention  to  an 
increase  of  profits  which  is  presumably  great,  and  the  resulting  competition  and  the 
ultimate  fall  of  prices  are  greater  than  they  would  have  been  without  the  combina- 
tion.    (488. ) 

d.  Ijfed  of  combination. — Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  thinks 
that  the  chief  effect  of  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  (Corporation  on  prices 
will  be  to  prevent  the  great  and  harmful  rises  and  falls  in  the  market  He  believes 
that  the  average  prices  of  iron  during  the  next  10  years  will  not  greatly  differ  from 
the  average  of  the  last  10  years,  but  that  there  will  not  be  as  many  fluctuations. 
(506.) 

Mr.  Schwab  states  that  since  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
prices  have  remained  the  same,  and  he  thinks  the  tendency  will  be  to  somewhat 
lower  prices.  He  does  not  think  that  prices  will  be  raised  unless  conditions  of  cost 
make  it  necessary.  These  great  companies  are  interested  in  seeing  their  works  run- 
ning fall,  and  they  try  to  keep  prices  on  a  l»isis  which  will  keep  them  running  full. 
If  prices  go  too  high,  consumption  drops  off.  Since  the  organization  of  the  several 
large  companies  which  are  now  consolidated  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
prices  have  been  both  very  low  and  very  hi^h.  This  has  been  the  result  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  tendency  of  the  oigamzations,  Mr.  Schwab  thinks,  is  to  keep 
prices  moderate.  While  he  seems  to  admit  that  the  chief  benefit  of  the  savings  of 
consolidation  goes  to  the  stockholders,  he  believes  that  there  is  likely  to  h^  an 
advantage  to  the  consumer  in  the  long  run.     (453,  454.) 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  think  that  the  control  of  65  or  75  per  cent  of  the  steel  indus- 
try will  enable  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  dictate  prices.  A  man  owning 
30  or  40  per  cent  can  usually  collect  about  him  enough  people  who  think  as  he  does 
to  determine  a  policy;  therefore  70  per  cent  can  not  absolutely  fix  a  policy.  In  times 
of  great  depression  the  companv  will  be  unable  to  fix  prices  with  a  control  of  any- 
thing like  70  per  cent  It  is  wnen  the  demand  is  such  that  everybody  can  run  full 
that  better  prices  can  be  got,  and  that  would  happen  if  there  were  no  consolidation. 
(455,  465.) 

e,  Oompetiiion  a  sufficient  regukUor. — ^Mr.  Hopkins  thinks  that  competition  will  pre- 
vent anv  un^r  pronts  in  the  iron  and  steel  business.     (513. ) 

/.  Ijfed  of  high  prices, — ^Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  what  constitutes  a  fair  profit  depends 
upon  the  supply  and  demand.  Mr.  Hopkins  believes  that  high  prices  for  iron  prod- 
ucts are  advantageous  to  the  public.  6  you  ask  a  man  who  is  complaining  about 
combines  and  trusts  and  the  high  price  of  steel  rails,  you  will  probably  find  that 
the  high  price  of  steel  rails  does  not  injure  him;  and  every  bod  v  in  the  country  is 
more  prosperous  when  rails  are  $26  than  when  they  are  $14  or  $16.     (513. ) 

6.  Freight  rates. — a.  IHscnminatUms, — Mr.  Schwab  asserts  that  neither  the  Cam^e 
Company  nor  any  of  the  constituent  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
has  any  special  contracts  with  the  railroads,  or  pays  lower  freight  rates  than  all  com- 
petitors pav.  The  present  condition  of  railroaa  affairs  is,  fortunately,  one  of  uniform 
charges.     (470. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  his  company  pavs  the  published  tariff  rates,  and  he  does 
not  know  of  any  freight  discriminations  at  tne  present  time.  His  company  sometimes 
feels  that  if  it  snips  a  good  deal  of  iron  over  a  road,  the  road  ought  to  favor  it  with 
reference  to  a  coal  contract,  or  the  like;  but  there  is  no  understanding  about  such 
things.     (515, 516.) 

6.  Variation. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  when  pig  iron  has  been  very  high  the  rail- 
roads have  advanced  the  rates  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  50  cents  a  ton  to  Mobile  and 
50  cents  a  ton  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  rate  to  the  Ohio  River  has  ranged  from  $1.75 
to  $2.75.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  testimony  it  was  $2.25.  If  iron  is  high  and 
the  country  is  prosperous,  the  railroad  will,  very  properly,  get  a  little  more  money. 
(516.) 

c.  jFVom  the  South, — ^Mr.  IJopkins  is  not  inclined  to  complain  of  the  rates  to  the 
Northeast,  though  he  can  not  now  sell  iron  in  that  region.  If  he  had  a  furnace  in 
Buffalo,  he  would  expect  to  get  a  lower  rate  than  that  from  Birmingham.     (516. ) 

d.  Bail  and  water, — ^Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  all  his  shipments  to  seaboard  points 
are  made  by  rail  and  water.    They  could  not  be  made  otnerwise.    From  Savannah 
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and  all  coast  points  the  rate  would  be  $3.75  to  New  York,  and  $3.85  from  Florence, 
Ala.,  as  a^nst  $5.54  by  rail.     (516. ) 

7.  Tar^. — a.  Iron  and  steel. — Mr.  Schwab  sayB  that  on  lines  of  steel  in  which  labor 
does  not  form  an  important  part  of  the  cost  we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  do 
not  need  the  tariff.  The  tarin  could  be  taken  off  rails,  for  instance,  without  hurting 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  except  as  to  the  trade  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
rails  can  be  carried  as  ballast  from  England,  while  the  cost  of  shipping  them  ovei^ 
land  from  the  Eastern  United  States  is  far  higher.  But  if  the  tarm  were  removed 
from  more  highly  finished  products  like  tin  plate,  into  which  labor  enters  more 
largely,  either  the  trade  would  be  lost  or  wages  would  have  to  be  cut  down.  This 
applies  to  the  wages  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  but  especiidly  to  those  of 
the  skilled.  We  are  exporting  billets  and  rails  and  things  of  that  sort,  but  not  tin 
plate.     (456. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not,  however,  wish  to  see  the  tariff  revised.  He  thinks  it  unwise 
to  disturb  the  matter.  On  goods  which  are  of  a  high  class  and  on  which  much  money 
is  expended  for  labor  we  ought  to  have  a  tariff  to  protect  the  labor.  It  is  often  for- 
gotten that  while  there  may  appear  to  be  only  50  cents  worth  of  labor  in  $5  worth  of 
steel,  everything  that  goes  mto  the  finished  product  has  had  labor  expended  on  it 
at  some  time,  and  labor  is  the  one  reallv  important  item  of  cost,  aside  from  whatever 
value  is  set  upon  the  raw  materials  in  tne  ground.  He  does  not  see  that  the  repeal 
of  all  duties  on  st-eel  products  would  do  anyone  any  good.  It  would  not  hurt  any- 
body in  those  lines  where  we  do  not  need  a  tariff,  and  in  those  lines  w^here  we  do  the 
only  people  it  would  hurt  would  be  the  working  people.     (466. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  would  not  complain  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  iron.  If  there  were  no 
tariff,  it  would  cost  $2  a  ton  at  least  to  get  iron  from  Middleboro,  in  England.  It  is 
true  that  to  the  seaboard  iron  could  probably  be  sent  more  cheaply  than  from  Bir- 
mingham. While  Mr.  Hopkins  would  not  complain  at  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on 
his  own  product,  he  does  not  think  the  tariff  ought  to  be  disturbed  or  even  discussed. 
**  If  you  discuss  it  on  one  article,  you  will  discuss  it  on  others  right  along  the  line. 
It  is  largely  sentimental,  and  I  think  tariff  agitation  would  be  very  harmful."    (516. ) 

Mr.  Butler,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel,  dealing  especially  in  boiler  plates,  bar  iron, 
and  heavy  sheets,  is  under  the  impression  that  we  have  reached  a  point  where  the 
tariff  ceases  to  be  of  any  service  to  us.  Iron  and  steel  can  not  be  produced  in  Europe 
nearly  as  cheaply  as  here.  We  have  been  free  exporters  during  the  last  2  or  3  years. 
Mr.  Butler's  own  firm  has  shipped  steel  tanks  to  the  South  African  mines  in  compe- 
tition with  European  producers.  American  competition  is  very  easy  on  engines, 
machinery,  and  all  things  of  that  kind.  In  certain  forms  of  sheet  steel,  however,  in 
the  lighter  weights,  involving  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor,  prices  are  higher  here  than 
in  England.     (493,  494. ) 

b.  Ore  and  scrap  steel. — Mr.  King  says  that  imported  iron  ores  are  used  to  some 
extent  near  the  seacoast.  They  come  principally  from  Cuba;  some  from  Spain.  He 
believes  no  scrap  steel  is  imported  at  present.  If  the  tariff  of  $4  a  ton  were  removed, 
scrap  might  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country,  but  the 
railroad  freight  would  prevent  the  use  of  it  in  the  Pittsbuig  region  in  any  case.  The 
tariff  on  ore,  40  cents  a  ton,  is  so  small  that  the  removal  of  it  would  not  be  likely  to 
reduce  the  price  of  Lake  Superior  ore  nor  to  enable  Eastern  manufacturers  to  ship 
into  the  West.  He  does  not  think  the  change  would  have  much  effect  ui>on  the 
general  situation  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  think  the 
import  duty  should  be  repealed  or  even  reduced,  because,  while  it  seems  largely  a 
dead  letter  at  the  present  time,  "the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  just  as  necessarv 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  worker. '^^ 
To  the  suggestion  that  the  New  England  machinerv  makers  would  be  better  off  if 
they  could  buy  steel  from  establishments  close  at  Land,  he  replies  that  they  have 
thriven  abundantly  in  the  past,  and  he  thinks  they  will  continue  to  thrive  under  the 
same  conditions.  If  they  nave  to  pay  freight  on  their  bar  steel,  they  usually  sell 
their  manufactured  product  right  at  home.  If  they  ship  some  machines  to  the  South, 
where  the  outgoing  freight  is  a  factor, '  *  they  manage  to  sell  them. ' '  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  ship  a  quarter  of  their  product  to  the  east  of  Pittsburg.  They  would  feel  that 
they  were  in  very  bad  shape  if  that  quarter  of  their  business  was  cut  off.  The  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  tariff  legislation.  (499, 606, 
507. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  think  that  his  business  would  be  injured  if  all  iron  ore  were 
admitted  free  of  duty.  Indeed,  ores  are  practically  free  now;  that  is,  any  manufac- 
turer of  steel  will  probably  export  enough  finished  steel  to  get  a  rebate  of  the  duty  on 
his  imported  ores.  Free  ore  might  have  some  effect  upon  the  mines  in  the  Eastern 
district,  as  in  New  York,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  supply  must  come  from  the  North- 
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west  in  any  case,  and  wonld  not  he  affected.  The  Maryland  Steel  Company,  being 
on  the  coast,  would  undoubtedly  be  affected  favorably  by  free  ore,  but  Mr.  Schwab 
still  maintains  that  in  practical  effect  ore  is  now  free. 

He  says  much  the  same  as  to  the  duty  on  scrap  iron.  His  company  has  imported 
some  scrap  from  Canada,  but  has  shipped  enough  steel  out  to  get  a  rebate  on  it. 
The  quantity  is  so  trifling  in  any  case  as  scarcely  to  affect  the  general  situation. 
(457.458,406.) 

c.  PombiUty  of  ^eel  manufacture  in  New  England. — Mr.  King  does  not  think  it 
likely  that  steel  works  could  be  successfully  set  up  on  the  New  England  coast,  even 
if  the  duties  on  iron  ore,  scrap  iron,  and  steel  were  removed.  The  ores  of  Nova  Scotia 
are  not  suited  for  making  Bessemer  steel,  though  open-hearth  steel  mii^ht,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  made.  However,  he  does  not  thmk  tliat  the  Nova  Scotia  coal,  or  any 
foreign  ooal,  could  be  used,  because  it  contains  too  much  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

Mr.  Schwab  thinks  it  possible,  though  hardly  likely,  that  the  tariff  on  scrap  iron 
may  do  some  local  injury  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  by  preventing  the  starting  up  of 
some  manufacturing  industries  there.     (458.) 

8.  Export  trade. — a.  Expected  increxise. — Mr.  Schwab  thinks  that  the  export  business 
in  steel  will  be  greater  hereafter  than  it  has  been,  because  some  of  the  smaller  com- 
panies which  are  now  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  had  not  been  organized 
to  conduct  an  export  business.  It  would  not  have  paid  them,  because  the  percentage 
which  they  would  have  exported  would  have  been  so  small.  Now,  througn  a  consoli- 
dation of  foreign  agencies,  they  will  be  able  to  export.  The  Carnegie  Company  has 
exported  70  per  cent  of  all  the  steel  exported  from  the  United  StatS.     (455,  465.) 

6.  Export  and  domestic  prices. — Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  it  is  true  that  exports  are 
made  at  mitch  lower  prices  than  domestic  sales.  The  reason  is  that  these  export 
sales  are  made  in  order  to  keep  the  works  running  full  and  steady.  When  manufac- 
turers have  as  much  as  they  can  do  at  home  they  do  not  care  to  sell  at  low  prices; 
but  when  business  is  slack  they  take  orders,  even  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  keep  running. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  start  an  export  business,  and  when  it  is  once  started  one  does 
not  want  to  let  it  slip.  So,  even  in  prosperous  times,  some  export  business  may  be 
done  at  low  prices  merely  to  keep  in  the  market.  Again,  a  contract  may  be  made 
when  there  is  a  prospect  of  poor  business  which  may  have  to  be  filled  when  busi- 
ness is  better.  For  instance,  when  the  demand  for  steel  fell  off  in  the  spring  of  1900, 
and  American  manufacturers  thought  that  a  protracted  period  of  dull  business  was 
coming,  Mr.  Schwab  contracted  to  ship  a  great  deal  of  steel  abroad;  and  when  a 
great  home  demand  immediately  arose  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ship  it.  That 
was  one  of  the  risks  that  a  bushiest  man  has  to  take  to  insure  his  works  running  full. 
He  had  rather  be  sure  of  running  his  works  full  at  a  known  loss  than  not  to  run  them 
at  all. 

Mr.  Schwab  considers  the  working  people  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  all  measures 
taken  to  increase  export  business.  The  sellers  of  supplies  will  generally  make  spe- 
cially favorable  prices  for  goods  to  be  used  in  the  export  trade;  the  railroads  will 
carry  export  gooos  cheaper;  but  the  working  people  get  the  same  on  export  prod- 
ucts as  on  those  for  the  domestic  market.  While  the  export  business  is  profitable 
for  this  country  by  reason  of  its  raw  material  and  its  superior  facilities  for  manufac- 
ture, Mr.  Schwab  seems  to  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  existing 
wages  if  all  business  were  done  at  export  rates. 

Mr.  Schwab  asserts  that  the  making  of  especially  low  prices  for  export  trade  is  a 
general  practice,  not  only  in  America  out  in  Europe.  American  steel  nas,  to  be  sure, 
m  times  of  extreme  depression,  been  sold  as  low  m  the  American  market  as  it  has 
been  sold  in  the  foreign  markets;  but  it  was  sold  without  profit.  When  business  is 
in  a  normal  condition  export  prices  are  always  somewhat  lower  than  home  prices. 
(464,  455.) 

Mr.  Schwab  states  that  when  steel  rails  were  $26  and  $28  a  ton  at  home  the  export 
price  was  about  $23.  Export  prices  are  not  uniform;  they  vary  with  the  competi- 
Uon.     (464.) 

Mr.  JBuTUZR,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel,  says  that  his  house  does  some  export  busi- 
ness, and  it  has  made  distinct  efforts  during  the  last  2  or  3  years  to  get  special  prices 
for  export  business,  but  has  not  succeed^.  At  the  same  time  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  of  business  to  ^ve  lower  prices  lor  foreign  trade.  In 
this  connection  any  trade  is  foreign  which  is  outside  of  the  normal  territory  of  the 
seller.  Chicago  merchants,  for  instance,  sell  cheaper  in  Omaha  than  in  Peoria, 
because  thej^  have  to  meet  there  the  competition  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul.  Prob- 
ably they  will  sell  cheaper  in  Denver  than  in  Omaha,  and  cheaper  in  San  Francisco 
than  in  Denver.  If  a  Chicago  merchant  wants  to  get  business  in  Portland,  two 
methods  are  open  to  him.     He  may  send  a  salesman  there  at  very  great  expense  or 
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he  may  give  a  reduction  in  prices  to  the  dealers  there.  Either  way  the  expense 
comes  out  of  the  profits.     (493. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  says  that 
his  company  has  been  getting  about  the  same  prices  on  its  export  shipments  as  on  its 
domestic  sales.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  this  will  be  the  best  policy  for  the 
future.  Rather  than  shut  down  any  American  mills,  it  would  be  well  to  let  the 
English  and  the  Germans  have  the  iron  at  a  low  price.  "  If  I  had  a  surplus  of  iron  I 
would  sell  it  at  a  fair  profit.  I  would  not  sell  it  at  a  price  that  did  not  net  me  a  fair 
profit."     (512,513.) 

Mr.  King,  vice-cnalrman  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  says  that  his  firm  does  no  export- 
ing of  any  considerable  amount.  Such  exports  as  it  has  made  have  generally  con- 
sisted of  some  specialties  in  the  more  highly  finished  state,  like  cold-rolled  shaftings. 
It  generally  sells  delivered  at  the  foreign  port.  The  prices  have  been,  during  the 
last  year  or  two,  perhaps  a  dollar  or  two  a  ton  below  the  domestic  price;  and  most  of 
that  is  made  up  by  the  greater  cost  of  delivering  to  the  foreign  market.  If  one  sells 
abroad  he  must  meet  tne  foreign  price;  and  it  is  better,  if  tne  manufacturer  has  a 
surplus  that  can  not  be  sold  in  this  country,  to  sell  it  abroad,  even  a  little  cheaper, 
and  save  the  loss  that  would  result  from  limiting  the  output.     (502.  J 

c.  Export  freight  rates. — Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloes-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  says  that  his  company  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  ships  abroad  by  way  of 
Mobile,  "New  Orleans,  and  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  railroad  rates  on  export  ship- 
ments at  the  time  of  his  testimony  were  $1  a  ton  to  Pensacola  and  Mobile,  $1.40  to 
New  Orleans,  and  $1.25  to  the  South  Atlantic  ports.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it 
has  been  possible  to  get  a  through  export  rate  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  Liverpool, 
of  $3  to  $3.^,  and  to  the  principal  ports  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  $3.25  to  ^.75. 
(512.) 

Mr.  King  says  that,  generally  speaking,  the  ocean  freight  on  steel  to  English  ports 
is  1}  to  2  times  the  rail  freight  from  Pittsburg  to  the  seaboard.     (502. ) 

d.  Exports  from  Alabama. — Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  presents  a  table  giving  the  total  export  business  of  his  company.  It 
began  in  1894  with  100  tons.  It  rose  to  57,000  tons  in  1898,  and  was  27,000  tons  in  1899 
ana  40,000  tons  in  1900.  Mr.  Hopkins  explains  the  large  exports  of  1898  by  saying 
that  it  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  awakened  demand  all  over  the  world,  and 
his  company  was  making  iron  cheaply,  because  labor  had  not  received  any  advance. 
Though  prices  were  not  as  high  as  now,  there  was  hardly  any  market  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  company  shipped  abroad.  The  total  exports  from  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict in  1899  were  167,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  12,000  tons  of  pipe.  There  nad  been 
very  few  export  shipments  in  1901  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  testimony, 
May  18.     (512.) 

C.  Labor  In  the  stoel  industry.— 1.  Wages.—a.  Rates  and  changes.— Mr. 
Schwab,  formerly  president  of  the  Carnegie  Companjr,  says  that  the  average  wa^ 
received  by  the  employees  of  the  Cam^ie  Company  since  1892  has  been  greater  in 
each  year,  even  during  the  depression  011893  and  1894,  than  it  was  in  any  year  before 
1892.  The  highest  wages  are  not  so  high  as  they  were.  Before  1892  Mr.  Schwab  has 
known  individual  men  to  draw  wa^es  exceeding  $100  a  day.  Mr.  Schwab  does  not 
know  what  the  present  maximum  is,  but  it  is  not  nearly  half  that.  The  average 
wage,  however,  earned  by  every  man  and  boy  employed  at  the  whole  works  (and  there 
are  a  great  many  boys  and  a  great  many  foreign  laborers),  excluding  salaried 
men,  and  reckoning  every  man  and  boy  for  every  working  day,  whether  he  worked 
or  not,  was  during  1900  nearly  $4  for  every  day  in  the  year.  The  lowest  wage  paid 
to  men  is  $1.50.  That  is  for  common  latforers,  largely  unable  to  speak  English  and 
unable  to  take  any  position  requiring  anything  but  the  commonest  manual  work. 
The  proportion  of  men  who  get  as  low  wages  as  this  is  not  very  lai^^e.     (460, 462. ) 

Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  says  that  wa^  m  his  company's 
mill  decreased  during  the  hard  times  of  1893  to  1895  and  have  risen  since.  They  are 
now  considerably  higher  than  in  1891  or  1892,  upon  the  average,  though  he  can  not 
give  detailed  figures.  The  highest  rate  now  paid  is  $20.50  a  day;  the  lowest  $1.35  a 
day.  In  the  old  days,  when  the  mill  was  under  the  Amalgamated  Association,  some 
few  men  made  as  high  as  $30  or  $40  a  day.  The  head  rollers  hired  their  own  crews 
and  paid  them  out  of  their  own  wages,  but  they  had  a  handsome  residue  left  for 
themselves.  Jones  &  Laughlin  have  abolished  this  system  of  crews.  The  introduc- 
tion of  labor-saving  machinery  haa  diminished  the  pay  of  a  few  skilled  men,  but  has 
distributed  the  wages  more  evenly.     (503,  504.) 

6.  Sliding  scale. — Mr.  Schwab  has  no  objection  to  a  sliding  scale.  Wages  at  the 
rail  mills  at  Braddock,  which  are  nonunion,  are  now  regulated  by  one.  A  minimom 
is  fixed,  below  which  wages  shall  not  go  down,  so  that  the  workingmen  may  not 
suffer  because  of  too  keen  competition  on  the  part  of  the  company.  There  is  no 
maximnm.    (461.) 
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2.  Labor  or^anizaHcns. — a.  Recognition  and  disputes. — ^Mr.  Schwab,  fonnerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  says  that  that  company  had  labor  oigani- 
zations  in  its  steel  works  up  to  1892,  but  has  had  none  since.  He  does  not  know 
what  part  of  the  workingmen  were  in  the  oiganization,  but  he  thinks  not  over  20 
per  cent  The  effect  of  the  oi^ganization  was  to  fix  unjustly  high  wages  for  a  small 
minority.  The  association  fixed  a  rate  for  rolling,  in  a  given  district,  at  a  certain 
rate  per  ton,  based  on  the  average  output  of  a  mill.  The  mills  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany made  3  or  4  times  the  average  output,  and,  in  consequence,  the  men  who 
worked  there  made  3  or  4  times  what  it  was  intended  they  should  make.  They  had 
to  be  paid  that  rate  per  ton  in  order  that  the  men  employed  in  a  poorer  mill  might 
make  a  fair  wage.  Mr.  Schwab  has  known  individual  men  to  draw  wages  exc^d- 
ing  $100  a  day.  When  this  injustice  was  put  an  end  to,  the  whole  amount  paid  out 
in  wages  was  distributed  more  equitably,  so  that,  though  the  highest  wages  have 
been  reduced  much  more  than  half,  the  averafi:e  wages  of  all  the  workmen  have 
been  higher  than  they  ever  were  before  1892.     (460, 462. ) 

Mr.  ^hwab  declares  that  the  troubles  that  he  has  seen  with  labor  organizations 
have  never  related  primarily  to  wages.  They  have  related  to  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  works.  At  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  the  labor  associations  under- 
took at  one  time  to  select  their  own  foremen  and  to  select  the  men  who  should  suc- 
ceed them  in  case  of  a  vacancy.  He  does  not  think  that  any  conunercial  business 
can  grow  and  prosper  under  such  conditions.     (461. ) 

Mr.  King,  vice-cnairman  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  says  that  his  company  dealt  with 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  up  to  about  3  years  ago,  but 
has  not  done  so  since.  It  had  a  disagreement  with  the  association  over  wages.  It 
does  not  ask  its  men  whether  they  are  union  men  or  not,  and  Mr.  King  can  not  say 
whether  any  of  its  employees  belong  to  the  Amalgamated  Association.     (503, 504.) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel  CJompanv,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  says  that  this  company  deals  regularly  with  committees  of  the  men 
and  recognizes  the  union,  but  employs  nonunion  men  also.  It  nuikes  no  distinction 
between  union  and  nonunion  men.     (508.) 

6.  Leveling  effect. — Mr.  Schwab  says: 

If  I  were  a  workingman-as  I  waa-if  I  was  a  workingrman  now  In  one  of  these  mills,  especially  if 
managed  under  the  broad  policy  under  which  I  hope  the  steel  manufacture  is  administerea,  I  would 
not  want  to  belong  to  a  labor  organlxation.  It  puts  all  men,  no  matter  what  their  ability,  in  the  same 
ela.*«4  of  work,  on  exactly  the  same  level.  If  I  were  a  better  workman— quicker,  smarter— than  the 
other  men  I  would  want  to  reap  the  benefit.  I  would  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  same  class  with  the 
poorer  man,  which  they  must  do.  If  we  have  600  men  employed  at  the  same  class  of  labor,  the  wages 
paid  will  be  the  same—must  be  the  same  paid  to  the  same  class.  The  level  is  that  of  the  poorest  man 
in  that  department.  As  a  workingman  I  would  not  advance,  and  I  would  not  be  able  to  show  supe- 
rior ability  over  any  other  if  I  were  in  an  organization.    That  Is  my  own  personal  view.    (461,  462.) 

c  LimiteUion  of  output. — Mr.  Schwab  says  that,  in  his  jud^ent,  one  of  the  two 
chief  reasons  why  England  can  not  compete  with  America  is  in  the  unreasonable 
rules  adopted  by  the  English  labor  unions.  Comparison  has  shown  that  the  same 
machines  produce  only  about  one-third  as  much  in  England  as  in  America.  This  is 
due  to  the  rules  of  the  union.  Without  adding  much  to  the  wages  of  the  men  it  adds 
to  '.he  cost  of  production,  because  the  capital  in  the  plant  is  producing  only  one-third 
of  what  it  ougnt  to  produce.     (460.) 

Mr.  BcTLER,  whose  firm  has  exported  some  steel  tanks  to  the  South  African  mines, 
says  that  they  were  able  to  get  that  business,  first,  because  the  price  of  raw  material 
in  this  country  was  favorable  as  compared  with  the  price  in  England,  but  more 
largelj  because  the  methods  of  handling  material  in  American  shops  are  much  better 
than  in  English  shops.  He  attributes  the  difference  to  the  control  of  labor  organi- 
zations there.  Their  policies,  he  says,  make  American  competition  very  easy  on 
engines,  machinery,  and  things  of  that  kind.     (494. ) 

3.  Woman  labor. — Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
states  that  women  are  employed  to  do  some  of  the  lighter  work  in  the  nail  factories 
and  in  some  of  the  tin-plate  factories.  He  has  never  favored  the  employment  of 
women.  None  were  employed  by  the  Carnegie  Company.  He  can  not  say  what 
will  be  done  in  the  future.     (469. ) 

4.  Accidents. — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  the  percentage  of  accidents  is  much  smaller 
in  large  steel  works  than  in  small  ones.     (463. ) 

Xn.— AMEBIC  AN  SMELTINa  AND  REFININa  OOMPANY. 

A.  Organization  and  capitalization. — Mr.  Chapman  savs  that  the  first 
move  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  was  to 
place  options  upon  the  various  plants  and  businesses  which  it  was  desired  to  consoli- 
date at  tJie  lowest  price  the  owners  were  willing  to  take.    The  vendors  were  given  the 
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right  to  subscribe  for  such  proportion  of  the  proposed  capitalization  of  the  new  com- 
pany as  they  might  desire  upon  the  same  basis  as  cash  subscribers;  that  is,  par  of 
subscription  in  preferred  stock  and  a  bonus  of  70  per  cent  in  common  stock.  The 
options  were  then  taken  over  by  the  bankers  who  were  financing  the  operation.  A 
syndicate  was  formed  for  the  raising  of  the  capital  required  to  purchase  the  prop 
ertieSy  or  such  proportion  of  the  properties  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  purchase  m 
excess  of  the  amount  taken  by  the  vendors  of  the  properties.  The  syndicate  was 
organized  under  a  subscription  agreement.  When  tne  subscriptions  were  paid  the 
amount  was  deposited  in  the  trust  company.  A  contract  was  made  by  the  new  cor- 
poration with  an  individual  desiniated  by  tne  syndicate  inanagers  for  the  transference 
to  the  new  corporation  of  all  the  property  rights  and  franchises  of  the  companies 
whose  properties  were  taken  over,  and  for  placing  in  the  treasury  of  the  new  com- 
pany am  agreed  amount  of  cash  to  be  used  as  working  capital.  Expert  accountants 
were  employed  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  vendor  companies  to  deter- 
mine the  reasonableness  of  the  prices  paid  for  the  properties,  and  attorneys  were 
employed  to  examine  the  titles  and  to  prepare  the  proper  deeds  and  conveyances. 
The  vendors  received  checks  for  the  entire  amount  of  their  purchase  money,  and 
immediately  handed  back  to  the  syndicate  managers  checks  for  whatever  amounts 
they  had  subscribed  for  upon  the  same  basis  as  other  subscribers.  The  syndicate 
subscribers  and  the  vendors  received  for  each  $1,000  of  subscription  10  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock  and  7  shares  of  common  stock.     (93,  94. ) 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  common  stock  was  given  to  those  who  had  been  instru- 
mental m  bringing  he  companies  toother  or  m  figuring  out  the  proper  basis  for  the 
purchase  of  the  properties,  etc.  This  amount  covered  all  of  the  expenses  of  organ- 
ization and  all  of  the  pay  of  the  different  parties  concerned  in  effectmg  the  organiza- 
tion.    (94,  95.) 

The  authorized  capital  is  $32,500,000  of  preferred  stock,  carrying  a  7  per  cent 
cumulative  dividend,  and  $32,500,000  of  common  stock.  Upon  the  organization  of 
the  company  $27,400,000  of  preferred  stock  was  issued.  Tnis  amount  represented 
the  tangible  assets  of  the  properties  taken  over.  A  like  amount  of  common  stock 
was  issued.  The  common  stock  represented  what  might  be  called  the  "eood  will" 
of  the  constituent  companies.  A  great  many  patents  were  owned  by  tne  various 
vendor  companies  and  constituted  valuable  assets.  Many  of  the  companies  had 
special  methods  of  treating  ores.  These,  too,  were  valuable.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  $27,400,000  in  cash  would  have  purchased  the  properties  taken  over.  Some 
of  the  vendors  undoubtedly  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  subscribe  for  the  stock  of  the  new  company  on  the  same  basis  as 
cash  subscribers.     (94,  95,  96.) 

Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  method  of  organization  employed  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  the  usual  method,  and  is  the  one  which 
has  been  followed  in  practically  all  tne  combinations  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected. There  have  been  some  combinations  effected  where  the  purchasing  company 
took  over  the  capital  stock  in  the  vendor  companies  and  undertooK  to  make  a  combina- 
tion in  that  way,  but  the  plan  followed  in  the  case  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  is  the  later  and  the  better  way.     (95. ) 

B.  Earnings. — Mr.  Chapman  states  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  company,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  president  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  19b0,  exceeded 
$4,500,000.  Dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  have  been  paid  on  the  preferred 
stock,  the  total  amount  paid  being  a  little  over  $2,000,000.  No  dividends  have  been 
paid  on  common  stock.     (99. ) 

C  Reasons  for  «M>niblnatfon. — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  company  was 
formed  because  evils  had  grown  out  of  competition  and  because  of  the  anticipation 
of  economies  which  could  be  effected  in  transportation  charges  through  combina- 
tion.    (93,  98. ) 

D,  E«M>nonif es  effocted — ^flrelght. — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  smelters  of 
various  States  would  buy  ores  at  distant  points  and  have  them  shipped  long  distances. 
Through  combination  of  the  various  interests  it  was  arranged  so  that  Montana  smelters 
would  purchase  the  ores  of  Montana,  and  that  no  ore  would  be  shipped  from  Montana 
to  other  points,  and  that  Utah  and  Colorado  smelters  would  follow  the  same  course. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  saving  in  transportation  charges  would  be  over  $5,000,000 
per  year.     (98.) 

£•  Control  of  business. — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  of 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  m  the  smelting  of  silver  and  lead 
ores.  The  company  also  smelts  gold  ores.  In  some  cases  it  buys  the  ore;  in  others 
it  smelts  it  on  commission.    It  sells  its  products  through  an  agency.    It  does  prae- 
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tically  all  the  smeltinjg  business  of  the  ooiintry,  excepting  that  controlled  by  the 
Gu^nheims.  Leaving  oat  the  Mexican  interests  of  the  Guggenheims,  and  counting 
their  2  smelters  in  this  country,  the  business  done  by  the  American  Smelting  Com- 
pany is  about  85  percent  of  the  entire  smelting  business  of  the  country.  There 
may  be  small  concerns  doing  a  small  business  for  a  few  local  men.     (97. ) 

F.  EflTect  of  combination  on  prices  of  ore.— Mr.  Chapman  says  that  it 
woold  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  company  to  reduce  the  amount  paid  for  ore. 
The  higher  the  price  they  could  pay  for  the  ore  the  more  mines  would  be  operated 
and  tlie  more  raw  material  they  would  be  able  to  get.     (98. ) 

G.  Relations  iirlth  labor. — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  Hince  the  organization  of 
the  company  there  have  been  one  or  two  strikes.  One  in  the  Colorado  smelters 
was  predpitated  shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  company  and  lasted  several 
mouths.  The  company  saspended  operations  in  the  plants  m  that  vicinity  and  con- 
tinued their  business  in  districts  where  there  was  no  strike.     (98. ) 

Xm.  PITTSBXTBa  COAL  OOMPANY. 

A.  Description  of  business. — Mr.  Chapman  states  that  the  140  properties 
controlled  by  the  Pittsbuig  Coal  Company  are  all  in  Pennsvlvania  within  a  radius  of 
75  miles  of  Pittsbui^g.  These  properties  include  practically  all  of  the  bituminous 
coal  mines  in  that  piul  of  the  State  except  those  that  are  owned  by  the  Monongahela  * 
River  Coal  Company.  That  company  controls  all  the  coal  mines  that  are  situated 
along  the  rivers.  Its  business  is  |)rincipally  the  mining  of  coal  and  sending  it  by  barges 
down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  In  the  territory  controlled  by  that  company 
ench  coal  as  can  be  loaded  on  cars  from  any  of  the  mines  is  handled  by  the  Pittsourg 
Coal  Com^wuiy.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  owns  docks  and  loading  and  unload- 
ing facilities  at  various  points  on  the  lakes,  including  Fairport,  Erie,  Ashtabula, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Duluth.  It  owns  a  railroad  at  Duluth,  the 
Northwestern  Coal  Railway,  and  a  considerable  mileage  of  railroad  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district.  Mr.  Chapman  does  not  think  that  there  is  any  community  of 
interest  in  ownership  between  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  is  the  largest  freight  producer  in 
the  world,  and  to  that  extent  there  is  a  community  of  interest  between  the  railroads 
and  the  company.  The  company  owns  little  of  the  coking  coal  property.  It  fur- 
nishes coal  to  the  various  mills  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  which  are  located 
in  the  Pittsbui^g  district.     ( 100, 101, 103. ) 

B.  Organization  and  eapltailzatlon.— Mr.  Chapman  states  that  the  com- 
pany was  organizM  in  a  wa>[  similar  to  that  in  which  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  was  oivanized.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  was  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  titles  to  the  property  and  real  estate,  how- 
ever, were  lodged  in  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Uie  Pittsbui^Coal  Company  acquired  title  to  all  of  the  stock  in  this 
Pennsylvania  company.  Each  subscriber  got  with  his  preferred  stock  70  per  cent  of 
common  stock  as  a  bonus.  The  stock  issued  was  $32,000,000  7  per  cent  cumulative 
preferred  and  132,000,000  common.     (99. ) 

€.  Reasons  for  combination.— Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  Pittsburg  Coal 
Company  waa  formed  because  competition  between  the  proprietors  of  the  140  differ- 
ent properties  located  in  the  Pittsburg  district  had  gradually  reduced  the  price  of 
ooal  to  a  point  which  was  in  most  cases  below  the  cost  of  production.     (99. ) 

D.  Earnings. — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  net  income  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal 
Company  for  the  last  year  was  between  $4,500,000  and  $5,000,000.  It  has  paid  a 
regular  dividend  of  7  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock,  but  no  dividend  on  its  common 
stock.  Since  organization  something  over  $3,000,000  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  expended  in  the  acquisition  of  additional  coal  mines.     (101.) 

£•  Effect  of  combination  on  prices.— Mr.  Chapman  states  that  the  price 
of  coal  has  generally  advanced  since  the  formation  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  meet  the  demand.  The  company  is 
gBttinig  the  same  price  for  coal  as  that  charged  by  independent  companies.  Large 
contracts  are  perhaps  taken  below  r^:ular  rates.  The  company  would  for  a  time  be 
able  to  maintain  a  price  above  what  would  be  reasonable,  but  m  the  end  that  would 
corrw^  itself.  It  would  stimulate  the  opening  of  mines  on  lands  owned  by  others. 
If  the  company  raised  the  price  to  such  a  point  that  freight  could  be  paid  into  the 
district  from  ouier  districts  it  would  bring  in  outside  coal.     (100,  102. ) 
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F.  Advantages  to  consamers.— Mr.  Chaphan  states  that  although  the  price 
of  coal  has  been  higher  since  the  combination,  it  is  stable;  and  there  is  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  coal.  The  small  producer  will  sometimes  be  unable  to  supply  his  customers 
with  coal,  but  the  combination  can  always  divert  coal  from  one  point  to  another  and 
supply  its  customers.     (99. ) 

O.  Possibility  of  <^iiipotition. — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  Pittsburg  Ck>al 
Company  controls  the  bulk  of  the  lake  trade  in  coal,  but  that  there  is  some  compe- 
tition from  southern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  Pittsburg  coal  is  of  superior  quality. 
There  are  very  few  producing  properties  in  the  district  where  the  properties  of  the 
Pittsburff  Coal  Company  are  situated  that  are  not  controlled  by  the  company.  An 
independent  company  with  reasonable  capital  could  compete  with  the  Pittsburg 
Coal  Com  pan  V  if  it  owned  coal  land  and  could  produce  coal.  At  a  time  of  depression, 
with  the  martet  glutted,  it  would  be  at  some  disadvantace.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  get  capital  to  go  into  the  Pittsburg  field  with  a  view  to  competing 
with  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Companv.     (101,  102. ) 


Usages. — Mr.  Chapman  states  that  wages  are  adjusted  on  a  sliding  scale, 
which  is  arrived  at  every  year  after  a  series  of  conferences  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  Association  of  America,  and  that  the  miners  participate  in  any  advance  in 
coal.  There  is  a  minimum  below  which  wages  do  not  go  in  any  case.  (101,  102, 
104.) 

I.  Attitude  toward  labor. — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  he  found  that  the  leaders 
of  the  labor  organizations  were  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  one  con- 
cern rather  than  with  140;  that  it  is  his  understanding  that  labor  interests  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  combination.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  deals  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor,  and  prefers  so  to  do.  There  nas  been  harmony  between 
the  company  and  the  Union  Mme  Workers*  Association.  The  most  enlightened 
managements  of  industrial  combinatione  to-day  admit  the  right  of  labor  to  protect 
itself  By  combination.     (102,102.) 

XrV.  NATIONAL  STABOH  OOMPANY. 

A*  Description  of  busineM.— Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  National  Starch 
Company  manufactures  about  all  the  box  starch  made  in  the  United  States.  The 
sale  of  the  starch  is  dependent  upon  trade-marks.  Many  of  the  concerns  in  the  com- 
bination have  been  in  existence  for  over  30  years  and  have  established  a  reputation 
that  is  represented  by  their  trade-marks.  Starch  is  a  very  important  by-product  of 
glucose. 

The  papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Flint  show  that  the  National  Starch  Company  includes 
the  following  concerns:  George  Fox  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Kingsford's  Oswego 
Factory,  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  A.  Erkenbrecher  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Duryeas*  Glen 
Cove  Factorv,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. ;  Wm.  F.  Piel  Factory,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Gilbert  S. 
Graves,  Buffialo,  N.  Y. ;  C.  Gilbert  Factory,  Buffalo  and  Des  Moines;  Niagara  Starch 
Factory^  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Excelsior  Factory,  Elkhart,  Ind. ;  Sioux  City  Starch  Com- 
pany, Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Argo  Factorv,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.     (66,  67,  71. ) 

Mr.  Piel,  president  of  the  National  Starch  Company,  says  that  his  company  pro- 
duces probably  86  per  cent  and  upward  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country.    (673.) 

B.  Organization  and  capitalization.— Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  first  step 
taken  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  National  Starch  Company  was  the 
organization  of  a  company  known  as  the  United  Starch  Company.  The  United 
Starch  Company  consolidated  the  manufacturers  of  box  starch  that  were  outside  of 
the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company.  A  reorganization  committee  was  then 
appointed  for  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company.  The  holders  of  shares 
in  that  company  were  asked  to  deposit  their  shares  with  a  trust  company,  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  reorganization  committee.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  stock  was  depos- 
ited. The  papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Flint  show  that  the  reorganization  committee 
then  n^otiated  with  the  owners  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  securities  of  the 
United  Starch  Company.  As  a  result  a  large  majority  of  the  stock  of  that  company 
was  deposited  with  a  committee  appointed  from  its  shareholders.  Then  the  National 
Starch  Company  was  formed,  ana  a  controlling  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  the  United  Starch  Companv,  and  the 
United  States  Glucose  Company  was  acquired  by  the  new  company.  The  holders 
of  stock  in  the  separate  companies  were  given  the  option  of  taking  their  pay  in  shares 
of  the  new  company  or  in  cash.  In  addition  to  $4,500,000  preferred  stock  and 
$6,000,000  common  stock,  the  company  issued  $4,000,000  of  25-year  5  per  cent  sink- 
ing-fund redeemable  gold  debentures.    Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  value  of  the  tangible 
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aasets  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  bonds  and  the  preferred  stock.  Each  sabscriber 
received  for  a  $100,000  subecnption  $37,528.20  in  debentares  and  $92,714.40  in  pre- 
ferred stock,  or,  at  his  option,  ^7,528.20  in  debentures,  $61,809.60  in  preferred  stock, 
and  $61,809.60  in  common  stock,  those  subscribing  for  smaller  or  laiiger  amounts 
participating  in  like  proportion.  The  only  advantage  the  promoters  received  was 
that  they  had  an  opportunity  of  nurchasing  common  stock  at  a  price  which,  though 
substantial,  was  such  as,  in  case  tiie  business  was  unusually  prosperous,  would  show 
a  satisfBctory  return.     (66,  67,  69,  72,  73. ) 

Mr.  Flint  submits  copies  of  the  agreement  for  the  reoi]ganization  of  the  National 
Starch  Manufacturing  Company  ana  reports  of  the  committee;  and  the  certificate  of 
incorporation  and  by-laws  of  the  National  Starch  Company.     (67,  80. ) 

Mr.  PixL  says  that  the  National  Starch  Company  was  formea  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  which  controllea  more  than  21  fac- 
tories, and  the  United  Starch  Company,  which  operated  4  factories.  (671, 672. ) 

Mr.  Piel  declares  that  the  National  Starch  Company  is  not  overcapitalized.  The 
bonds  and  preferred  stock  of  the  company  represent  substantially  the  tangible  assets. 
The  common  stock  represents  the  good  will,  including  the  brands  and  the  special 
processes  of  the  company.    Some  of  the  brands  are  very  valuable.     (673. ) 

€.  National  Starch  Manuftftcturliig  Company* — 1.  Oraamzation  and 
a^piioHsation, — ^Mr.  Piel  states  that  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Starch  Manu- 
fac^iring  Company  a  promoting  company  was  formed  to  buy  in  the  separate  plants. 
It  is  beueved  that  this  promoting  company  paid  for  the  plants  in  cash  and  in  the 
varioos  securitieB  issued  by  the  National  Starcn  Manufacturing  Company.  The  pay 
of  the  promoters  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  sum  total  of  the  securities  issued.  The 
National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  had  an  authorized  capital  of  $10,500,000,  of 
which  $5,000,000  was  common  stock,  $3,000,000  preferred  stock,  and  $2,500,000  sec- 
ond preferred  stock.  There  was  also  an  authorized  bond  issue  of  $4,500,000.  Unques- 
tionably, says  Mr.  Piel,  the  capitalization  was  excessive.     (672,  673.) 

2.  Reasons  for  formation. — Mj*.  Piel  says  that  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing 
Company  was  formed  because  of  the  ruinous  competition  which  had  existed  for  some 
years,  and  because  it  was  expected  that  economies  could  be  realized  through  consoli- 
dation.   (672.) 

3.  Economies  secured. — Mr.  Piel  says  that  by  the  organization  of  the  Nationa* 
Starch  Manafacturing  Company  a  saving  was  made  through  closing  the  poorer  plants 
and  concentrating  the  business  in  about  10  of  the  best  establishments,  which  were 
nm  at  tiieir  full  capadt^.  Savings  were  also  made  through  avoiding  cross  freights, 
through  better  oi^ganization  of  the  traveling  menalid  of  the  local  agents,  and  through 
a  better  concentration  of  the  managing  talents  of  the  different  superintendents  and 
heads  of  departments.     (672, 673. ) 

D.  Effect  of  eomblnatlon  on  piicei* — ^Mr.  Pibl  says  that  the  prices  of 
starch  have  been  more  profitable  to  theoi^ganization  than  they  were  to  the  individual 
producers,  that  being  due  in  part  to  the  methods  of  production  and  in  part  to  the 
sreater  ability  to  regulate  the  supply  in  the  market  to  the  normal  demand.  Mr. 
Piel  submits  a  table  giving  the  average  prices  of  com  and  starch  during  the  years 
1890-1900.     (673, 674.) 

E.  EflTeet  of  eomblnatlon  on  'wages.— Mr.  Pibl  says  that  higher  wages 
have  been  paid  in  several  departments,  but  that  on  the  whole  there  can  not  be 
Dotioed  much  of  any  chanse,  though  there  would  probably  have  been  an  advance  in 
the  last  2  years  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of  depression  from 
1893  to  1895  there  was  no  reduction  in  wa^es.  Wa^es  are  higher  now  than  they 
were  in  the  years  1888  and  1889,  before  Uie  oi^gamzation  of  the  National  Starch 
Mannfacturing  Company.     (673.) 

F.  Export  trade  and  prieefl. — Mr.  Piel  says  that  the  company  has  a  lai^ 
export  business,  its  market  being  substantially  the  world.  It  sells  in  practically 
ev»y  civilized  country.  The  prices  for  export  are  made  on  substantially  the  same 
baofl  as  the  home  prices.    (673. ) 

XV.  UNITED  STATES  BOBBIN  AND  SHTTTTLE  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Flint  submitted  copies  of  the  prosjpectus,  the  bond-subscription  agreement, 
and  the  underwriters'  agreement  of  the  United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company. 
The  prospectus  stated  tluit  the  company  was  to  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing all  the  plants,  franchises,  and  other  assets  of  the  following  manufacturers  of  bob- 
Inns  and  snnttlee:  The  James  Baldwin  Company,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Fall  River 
Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  Wm.  H.  Parker  &  Sons,  Lowell, 
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MacB. ;  L.  Spragae  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Woonsocket  Bobbin  Company,  Woon- 
socket,  R.  1.  These  concerns,  it  was  stated,  supplied  bobbins  to  over  6,000  textile 
manufacturers,  and  did  about  85  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  company  was  to  be  $800,000  in  7  per  cent  cumulative 
preferred  stock  and  $1,200,000  in  common  stock.  Of  this,  $600,000  preferred  stock 
and  $950,000  common  stock,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  together  with 
$300,000  of  bonds,  were  to  be  issued  for  the  acquisition  of  properties  and  for  working 
capital.  It  was  provided  that  the  aggregate  of  the  bonds  ana  preferred  stock  issuea 
should  not  exceed  the  actual  appraised  value  of  the  tangible  assets.  It  was  also 
provided  that  the  tangible  assets  of  the  properties  purchased  should  be  appraised  on 
the  basis  of  their  actual  value  to  the  respective  businesses  of  the  manufacturers  as 
goin^  and  operative  concerns,  irrespective  of  either  book  or  liquidating  value.  In 
makmg  the  appraisals  no  allowance  was  to  be  made  for  the  value  of  any  franchises, 
labels,  or  trade-marks,  or  for  earnings  or  output. 

Mr.  Flint  states  that  an  issue  of  bonds  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  cash 
for  the  treasury  of  the  new  company  and  for  carrying  out  the  plan  of  organization. 
The  trust  company  advanced  funds  upon  these  bonds  and  upon  the  responsibilitv  of 
the  underwriters.  The  bonds  were  then  offered  for  sale  to  the  public,  and,  when 
sold,  the  money  was  paid  to  the  trust  company.  Before  the  expiration  of  one  year 
the  bonds  were  all  sold  and  the  trust  company  was  repaid.  The  trust  company 
received  a  commission  of  1  P^r  cent  on  its  advance,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent  per  annum.    The  underwriters  received  stock.     (57-66. ) 

XVI.  AMERICAN  OHIOLE  COMPANY. 

The  memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Flint  rtates  that  the  company  owns  the 
following  properties:  Beeman  Chemical  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Kis-Me-Gum 
Company,  Louisville,  Ky.;  S.  T.  Britten  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario;  W.  J.  White  & 
Son,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  J.  P.  Primly,  Chicago,  111.;  Adams  &  Sons,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  company  produces  all  the  standard  brands  of  gum,  and  its  output  represents 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  United  States.  There  is  not  much  exiK)rt 
business  as  yet.     (53, 80. ) 

In  the  organization  of  the  companv  $3,000,000  in  6  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
stock  and  $6,000,000  in  common  stock  were  issued.  There  was  no  formal  appraise- 
ment of  the  tangible  assets,  but  their  value  was  accurately  ascertained.  In  round 
numbers,  the  preferred  stock  was  3  times  the  amount  of  the  tangible  assets  and  the 
common  stock  was  double  the  amount  of  preferred  stock.  The  most  valuable 
property  of  the  Chicle  Company  is  its  trade-marks.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
capitalization  of  the  company  was  on  a  conservative  basis  as  compared  with  its 
earning  capacity,  since  the  company  earns  about  6  times  the  dividends  on  its  pre- 
ferred stock  and  has  paid  8  per  cent  on  its  common  stock,  and  the  market  price  oi  the 
common  stock  is  $80  per  snare.  The  price  of  preferred  stock  is  about  the  same. 
(50,51.) 

The  promoters  were  free  to  buy  the  properties  of  the  separate  companies  at  as  low 
a  price  as  possible  and  to  keep  whatever  stock  was  left,  out  of  the  total  issue  of 
$3,000,000  preferred  and  $6,000,000-  common  stock,  after  the  properties  were  paid 
for.     (51.) 

The  subscription  memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Flint  stated  that  each  accepted 
subscription  of  $100,000  would  entitle  the  subscriber  to  $100,000  par  value  in  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $50,000  in  common  stock,  subscriptions  for  larger  or  smaller  amounts 
to  participate  in  like  proportion.     (52. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  the  remarkable  earning  capacity  of  the  American  Chicle  Com- 
pany has  resulted  from  the  putting  out  of  good  goods  through  a  long  series  of  years. 
The  manufacturers  interested  in  the  companv  had  for  years  produced  goods  that  the 
public  found  to  be  of  superior  quality,  and  they  spent  nundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  advertising  their  products.  When  they  came  together  they  brought  trade- 
marks which  represented  the  good  will  that  they  had  built  up.  There  are  perhaps 
30,000,000  people  who  want  to  ouy  the  brands  of  gum  manufactured  by  the  company. 
The  earning  capacity  is  largely  dependent  upon  these  trade-marks  and  upon  good 
will,  and  dependent  only  to  a  slight  extent  upon  tangible  assets.     (53.) 

XVn.  AMERICAN  CARAMEL  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  American  Caramel  Company  manufactures  only  caramels. 
It  has  trade-marks  for  all  its  products.  All  the  caramels  that  are  widely  distributed 
are  controlled  by  it,  but  the  companies  which  manufacture  what  are  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  grade  of  caramels,  the  sale  of  which  is  limited  to  people  who  pay  high 
prices,  are  not  included. 
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The  method  of  organization  was  similar  to  the  method  of  organization  of  the  rub- 
ber companies  and  of  the  American  Chicle  Company.  The  value  of  the  business  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  value  of  the  trade-marks.  The  tangible  assets  are  relatively 
laiger  than  in  the  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company.     (54, 65. ) 

ZVm.— WINBOW-GIiABS  COMBINATIONS. 

« 

Mr.  Holt,  Secretary  of  the  Tariff  Reform  Committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New 
York  City,  says  that  the  history  of  the  glass  industry  for  the  last  20  years  has  been, 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  a  succession  of  comoinations,  pools,  lockouts,  price- 
list  committees,  and  agreements  fixing  prices  and  wages  and  limiting  production; 
and,  on  the  part  of  the  labor  unions,  a  history  of  strikes,  wage  committees,  and  wage- 
Bcale  agreements.  The  result  is  that  we  usually  pay  double  price  for  our  glass,  and 
both  the  industry  and  the  workers  are  in  a  backward  state  of  development.  Instead 
of  making  the  fciest  and  cheapest  glass  and  dominating  the  world's  markets,  we  are 
only  partially  supplving  our  own  market,  and  that  witn  inferior  goods,  which  sell  at 
double  the  price  of  better  goods  in  Europe. 

Instead  oi  the  workers  bsing  the  most  skillful  and  independent  of  any  on  earth, 
they  are  not  as  highly  skilled  as  the  Belgians,  who  are  continually  commg  over  to 
recroit  our  skilled-LEtbor  ranks.  By  means  of  the  tariff,  the  manufacturers  make  the 
American  consumer  pay  |2  for  $1  worth  of  glass.  The  labor  unions,  by  their  alien 
contract  labor  laws  and  stringent  apprenticeship  rules,  hold  up  the  manumcturers  and 
get  about  25  cents  out  of  every  extra  dollar  wrung  from  the  consumers.  From  1880 
to  1888  the  American  Window  Glass  Manufacturers'  Association  was  in  existence,  and 
decided  how  manv  and  what  works  should  be  closed,  what  wages  should  be  paid, 
and  what  prices  charged.  Since  1880  there  have  been  periods  o!  comparative  com- 
petition and  low  prices,  but  during  such  periods  the  trust  people  have  been  playing 
for  a  new  deal  and  a  new  grip  on  the  industry.  Since  1890  the  United  States  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  owning  17  of  the  108  plants  which  were  in  exi^itence  in  1890,  has 
formed  the  oackbone  of  the  window-glass  trust.  From  1893  to  1895  the  trust  was  not 
in  good  working  order,  and  prices  were  comparatively  low.  In  1895  the  American 
Gl^  Company,  a  selling  pool  for  85  per  cent  of  the  factories,  was  formed.  This  was 
succeeded  by  the  American  Window  Glass  Company,  a  corporation  with  $17,000,000 
capital,  which  was  formed  in  October,  1899.  The  estimated  value  of  the  40  or  50 
plants  absorbed  by  this  company  is  said  by  one  of  the  organizers  to  have  been 
16,190,000.  Mr.  Holt  quotes  from  the  Commoner  and  Glass  Worker  of  October  21, 
1899,  which  says  that  "the  pool  is  said  to  have  made  $700,000  in  1896,  and  $1,750,000 
in  1897,  and  $2,100,000  in  1898.''     (564-566. ) 

The  company  owns  factories  with  a  capacity  of  1,900  pots  out  of  a  total  capacity  of 
about  2,600  pots.  It  does  not  possess  a  complete  monopoly;  it  is  said  to  "hold  the 
umbrella*'  under  which  new  factories  outside  of  the  trust  have  been  built  and  have 
made  great  profits.     (565,  566. ) 

From  1860  to  1890,  according  to  Mr.  Holt,  prices  of  window  glass  in  this  country 
declined  an  average  of  only  8  per  cent,  although  foreign  prices  declined  54  per  cent 
from  1867  to  1890.  Our  prices  for  ordinary  sizes  are  now  higher  than  in  1890  or  in 
1860.  In  general,  prices  for  the  last  4  years  have  been  nearly  double  what  they 
were  for  uie  previous  3  years.  Prices  are  about  double  what  they  are  in  Belgium 
and  England.  Mr.  Holt  quotes  from  the  Commoner  and  Glass  Worker  of  October 
21,  1899,  to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  glass  at  that  date  was  fully  double  what  it 
had  been  in  1893.  Prices  were  comparatively  low  early  in  1900,  but  advances  were 
niade  later,  and  prices  are  now  about  back  to  the  high  level  of  1899.  In  no  other 
industry,  perhaps,  are  prices  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  imported  goods  with  such  pre- 
cision. The  pnces  at  interior  points  are  higher  than  on  the  seaboard.  Customers 
at  Rttsbur;^,  in  the  shadow  of  the  factories,  had  to  pay  14  cents  per  box  more  for 
ordinary  window  glass  than  customers  at  Boston,  and  20  cents  more  than  Pacific 
i^ajst  customers.  The  country  was  divided  into  6  districts,  and  the  prices  for  each 
were  determined  by  the  cost  of  the  imported  glass  in  each  district  after  payment  of 
duty.     (565,  566. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  the  price  of  foreign  glass  has  risen  since  1880,  while  the  price  of 
American  ^lass  has  fallen.  The  glass  trust  was  formed  in  August,  1899,  and  since 
the  formation  of  the  trust  the  rise  of  prices  in  this  country  has  been  16  per  cent, 
while  the  rise  of  prices  abroad,  where  there  is  no  tariff  trust,  has  been  22  per  cent. 
Mr.  Gunton  submits  a  table,  giving  the  average  prices  of  domestic  and  foreign  win- 
dow gla«8,  in  5-year  periods,  from  1880  to  1900.     (631. ) 

Mr.  Holt  says  that  during  the  last  2  years,  since  the  window-glass  trust  has 
been  formed,  and  since  the  workers  have  had  an  agreement  with  the  manufacturers, 
the  kctoriea  have  been  closed  an  average  of  5  or  6  months  each  year.    The  workexs 
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recognize  that  that  is  the  only  way  of  sufltainins  the  manufactarers'  profits  and  the 
present  rate  of  wa^es.  The  workmen  share  in  the  tariff  profits  of  the  industry  and 
ally  themselves  with  the  manufacturers  against  the  whole  consuming  public.  Many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  workingmen  in  the  window-glass  industry  say  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  workers  if  they  could  work  as  ordinary  workmen;  that  is,  at  a  some- 
what lower  wage,  but  continuously.     (579.) 


XIX.-^BOBAX  CONSOLIDATED  WOBXS, 

Mr.  Holt  says  that  the>  borax  trust  is  a  world  trust,  and  consists  of  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  12  principal  borax  producers  and  refiners  in  the  world.  According  to 
the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter  of  January  30,  1899,  nearly  the  whole  supply  of 
the  world  is  obtained  from  them.     (567,  568.) 

The  principal  borax  mines  of  the  world  are  in  Califomia  and  Nevada,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Pent,  and  Chile.  The  largest,  most  easily  worked,  and  most  productive  mines  in  the 
world  are  those  in  Califomia.  They  were  discovered  in  1856,  but  not  much  worked 
until  1873.  Because  of  the  limited  area  in  which  the  mines  are  foimd  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  and  operating  them,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  fall  into  a 
few  hands  and  that  the  few  owners  should  combine  to  prevent  competition.  As  early 
as  1878  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Califomia  producers  by  which 
production  was  to  be  curtailed.  A  more  formal  combination  was  formed  m  1879. 
In  1885  the  borax  board,  including  about  all  the  producers  upon  the  Pacific  slope, 
was  organized.  In  1890  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  absorbed  nearly  all  the 
producers.  This  company  has  usually  worked  but  1  or  2  of  the  10  or  12  mines  which 
it  owns.  Prior  to  the  latter  part  of  1894  there  was  an  understanding  between  the 
foreign  syndicate,  which  controlled  the  European  market,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Company,  so  that  the  latter  was  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  American  market. 
After  the  reduction  of  duties  in  1894,  our  producers  began  an  i^zgressive  warfare  on 
the  foreign  monopoly.  In  June,  1896,  the  Pacific  Borax  and  Redwood's  Chemical 
Works,  Limited,  was  incorparated  in  England  with  a  capital  of  $2,550,000  and 
$500,000  in  bonds.  It  took  over  the  business  and  properties  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Borax  Company,  and  of  Redwood  A  Sons,  chemical  manufacturers  in  England.  In 
1899  a  new  combination,  the  Borax  Consolidated  Works,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of 
$7 ,  000, 000,  under  the  control  otihe  Califomia  producers,  was  formed .  The  prospectus 
issued  at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  and 
Redwood  &  Sons  stated  that  the  earnings  of  the  2  companies  (the  Pacific  company 
being  by  far  the  lai^ger)  were  $446,000  in  1892-93,  $405,000  in  1893-94,  and  $267,000 
in  1894-95.  The  reduced  profits  of  \894-95  were  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  borax  by  the  American  company.     (567,  570. ) 

Labor  in  the  borax  indtislry. — Mr.  Holt  states  that  practically  all  the  labor  employed 
in  the  borax  beds  when  the  Wilson  law  was  under  discussion  was  Chinese  and  Indian, 
hundreds  of  the  laborers  working  for  $1  a  day.     (570. ) 

XX.— CLEVELAND  AND  SANDUSKY  BREWING  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  method  of  oreanization  of  the  Cleveland  and  Sanduskv 
Brewing  Company  was  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  other  companies  with  which 
he  is  connected,  except  that  bonds,  as  well  as  preferred  and  common  stock,  were 
issued.  Only  American  capital  entered  into  the  capitalization.  Brewers  took  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  stock.  The  company  sells  its  beer  outright  to  the  retail  saloons. 
It,  owns  a  great  deal  of  real  estate  where  the  saloons  are  situated.  To  some  extent 
the  brands  of  the  different  concerns  have  been  retained  under  the  combination,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  beer  is  sold  under  the  general  name.  Through  the  consolidation, 
the.  cost  of  delivery  of  goods  has  been  enormously  reduced.  Formerly  each  brewer 
delivered  beer  to  every  part  of  the  city;  now  the  deliveries  from  each  brewery  are 
confined  to  the  portion  of  the  city  in  which  the  brewery  is  situated.     (104,  105. ) 

XXI.— BBOOELYN  UNION  GAB  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Chapman  states  that  in  organizing  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company  the 
franchises  of  7  different  gas  companies  m  the  city  of  Brooklyn  were  purchased. 
Each  of  the  companies  was  bought  with  all  its  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises. 
Those  effecting  the  consolidation  had  to  go  into  the  market  and  purchase  the  stock 
from  the  owners.  When  two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  each  of  the  companies  liad  been 
acquired  an  agreement  was  made  for  the  organization  of  another  company,  the  Brook- 
lyn Union  Gas  Company,  to  take  over  the  separate  companies  at  a  consideration 
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which  had  more  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  properties  in  the  market  than  to  their 
value.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company  lasaed  |l5,000,000  in  bonds  and  $15,000,000 
in  common  stock.  Privileses,  franchises,  extent  of  basiness  done,  and  that  sort  of 
thing  were  taken  into  consideration.  The  properties  had  become  very  valuable.  For 
some  of  the  stock  which  was  bought  in  open  market  |400,  and  in  one  case  $500,  per 
share  was  paid.     (104-106. ) 

XXII.-BTANDABB  OIL  COMPANY. 

The  following  (excepting  statements  taken  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gunton)  is 
a  summary  of  certain  affidavits  in  confirmation  or  in  rebuttal  of  testimony  contained 
in  Volume  I  of  the  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

A.  Prices  as  affected  bjr  t^mpetlUon.— Mr.  Leb,  president  of  the  Pure 
Oil  Company,  states  that  a  comparison  of  the  price  of  oil  in  March,  1896,  in  New 
York,  as  given  by  Mr.  Archbold,  with  the  average  price  for  March,  1898,  as  given  by 
him,  is  confirmatory  of  the  deponent's  statement  that  there  was  a  rapid  reduction  in 
price  after  the  Pure  Oil  Company  began  the  sale  of  oil  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
price  given  by  the  deponent  as  the  average  price  for  July,  1898,  is  correct,  and  Mr. 
Archbold,  in  giving  a  nigher  price  as  the  price  for  July,  mcluded  all  the  business  of 
the  Standard  company  for  that  month,  and  included  not  only  the  sales  made  in 
Jaly,  but  previous  contracts  for  July,  some  of  which  were  poflsioly  made  before  the 
Pure  Oil  dompany  b^an  business.  '  (660. ) 

Mr.  LocKwooD,  a  producer  of  petroleum  at  Zelienople,  Pa.,  presents  sworn  evidence 
and  statements  from  the  export  books  of  the  independent  refiners  to  prove  tiie  truth 
of  the  statement  previously  made  by  him  that  competiton  was  puttmg  refined  oil 
into  tank  steamers  for  the  competitive  markets  of  Germany  for  2  cents  a  gallon,  while 
the  Standard  was  forcing  the  people  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  to  pay  25  cents  a  gallon 
for  oil.  He  quotes  from  the  export  books  of  the  independent  refiners,  giving  pages 
and  dates,  to  show  that  at  various  times  during  the  year  1894  oil  was  sold  ifor  export 
to  Germany  at  prices  which  netted  the  refiners  from  1.9275  cents  per  ^lon  up  to  2.7 
cents  per  gallon.  He  also  presents  sworn  affidavits  from  several  citizens  of^ Texas 
stating  that  in  April  and  May,  1901,  they  were  paying  20  cents  per  f^lon  for  oil,  and 
that  that  was  the  regular  price  charged  for  oil  at  that  time.  In  one  of  the  affidavits 
presented  it  is  stated  that  the  deponent,  for  a  period  of  7  years  next  preceding  the  year 
1898,  had  paid  25  cents  per  gallon  for  oil.  He  also  presents  a  sworn  affidavit  from  a 
former  citizen  of  Florida,  stating  that  from  1885  to  1890  he  paid  not  less  than  25  cents 
a  gallon  for  oil,  and  that  that  was  the  usual  retail  price  for  oil  at  that  time  in  that 
State.     (652,  653,  656.) 

Referring  to  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Lockwood,  Mr.  Archbold  states  that  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  simply  shows  that  the  independent  refiners  exported  oil  which,  after  deducting 
commissions  and  other  expenses,  netted  the  refiners  something  over  2  cents  per 
gallon.  This  is  very  far  from  proof  of  the  assertion  that  oil  is  put  into  tank  steamers 
lor  Germany  at  2  cents  per  gallon.  In  reference  to  the  prices  of  oil  in  Texas,  Mr. 
Archbold  states  that  the  affidavits  submitted  by  Mr.  Lockwood  showed  that  20  cents 
per  gallon  was  chained  for  oil  in  Texas,  but  cud  not  show  how  many  middlemen's 
profits  had  been  added  to  the  wholesale  price.  That  was  the  retail  price  in  a  remote 
section.  Oil  transported  such  a  distance  in  cans  is  not  expected  to  be  the  cheapest. 
(669.) 

Mr.  GuNTox  says  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  not  practiced  extortion  on 

the  public.    It  gives  the  public  just  as  much  for  a  dollar  as  any  competing  refinery 

^  gives.    There  are  nearly  a  hundred  competitors  of  the  Standaixl  Oil  Company,  and 

there  is  not  one  of  them  that  sells  oil  any  cheaper  than  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

(637,  638.) 

—  B.  Effect  on  crude-oil  market.— Mr.  Gunton  says  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Companv  fixes  the  price  of  crude  oil  in  this  countrv.  The  company  buys  all  the 
crude  oil  there  is,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  there  may  be.  It  pays  th^ 
same  price  to  everybody.  If  the  stock  on  hand  is  getting  too  large  it  lowers  the 
price,  and  keeps  on  lowering  it,  if  oil  continues  to  come,  until  it  does  not  pay  to  sink 
more  oil  wells.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stock  on  hand  is  getting  low,  the  com- 
panv raises  the  price.  There  was  no  universal  price  in  oil  previous  to  the  formation 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  pipe  lines  never  worked  together.  (635,  636.) 
&fr.  Gunton  declares  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  a  positive  benefit  to 
producers  of  oil.  The  company  pays  the  oil  producers  more  for  their  oil  than  anybody 
else  could  nvethem,  and  more  tnan  they  could  obtain  if  they  took  the  oil  to  the  mar- 
ket themselves.  The  evidence  of  this  is  that  all  the  producers  are  ^lad  to  sell  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  many  of  the  small  producers  say  that  it  would  not  pay 
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them  to  market  their  oil  themselves,  and  that  they  have  never  done  so  well  as  since 
they  have  sold  their  oil  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  reaped  a  benefit  also,  l>ecause,  by  reason  of  its  superior  facilities,  it  is  able  to 
utilize  the  oil  to  great  advantage  and  to  refine  it  at  a  lower  cost  than  anyone  else 
can.     (636. ) 

C.  CompetltlTC  methods. — Mr.  Gunton  says  that  it  is  not  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  follow  the  small  producer  into  a  given  market 
and  undersell  him  in  that  market.  That  haa  been  done  here  and  there,  but  in  the 
case  of  those  refining  concerns  which  have  11,000,000  or  $2,000,000  of  capital,  prices 
are  fixed  by  nothing  of  that  kind.     (638.) 

D.  Railroad  discriminations. — 1.  Ccmtracts  for  discrimirmticms. — ^Mr.  Lloyd, 
author  of  "Wealth  Against  Commonwealth,*'  says  that  the  official  publications  of 
Congress  and  of  the  State  of  New  York  show  that  the  South  Improvement  Company 
had  contracts  with  the  railroads  of  the  oil  regions  binding  them  in  substance: 

First.    To  increase  the  oil  freight  rates. 

Second.    Not  to  charge  the  South  Improvement  Company  with  the  increase. 

Third.    To  collect  the  increase  from  its  competitors. 

Fourth.  To  put  the  rates  of  freight  up  or  down  as  might  be  necessary  to  overcome 
its  competitors. 

Fifth.  To  spy  out  the  details  of  the  business  of  its  competitors,  and  make  reports  to 
the  South  Improvement  Company  of  all  shipments  made  bv  these  competitors,  with 
full  reports  as  to  how  much  they  shipped,  to  whom,  et^.     (640,  64L) 

The  identity  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  10  of  tne  13  members  of  the  South  Improvement  Com|>any 
were  active  meml)ers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  among  them  the  president  and 
a  majority  of  the  directors.  The  New  York  assembly  committee  of  1879  officially 
stated  that  the  controlling  spirit  of  both  organizations  was  the  same.     (641. ) 

Mr.  Lloyd  further  states  that  official  reports,  such  as  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio  in  1885,  show  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  made  contracts  with 
various  railroads  similar  to  the  contracts  which  had  been  made  oy  the  South  Improve- 
ment Company  for  the  making  of  freight  discriminations  by  the  roads.  A  decision 
of  the  supreme  dburt  of  Ohio  revealed  the  fact  that  in  1875  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany secured  a  contract  from  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  to  the  effect  that  the  road 
should  keep  the  price  of  transportation  "down  for  the  fevored  customers,  but  up 
for  all  the  others,"  the  effect  of  which  contract  was  to  enable  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany to  establish  and  maintain  an  overshadowing  monopoly.  Because  of  this  con- 
tract the  company  was  enabled  to  make  a  contract  with  a  finn  of  Cleveland  com- 
petitors, by  which  that  firm  was  put  under  bond  to  refine  only  about  half  of  its 
capacity  for  the  ensuing  10  years.  That  such  a  contract  was  made  is  shown  bv  the 
exhibits,  affidavits,  and  decisions  in  the  case  of  The  Standard  Oil  Company  v.  W.  C. 
Schofield  et  al.,  which  was  decided  in  Ohio  in  1880,  the  court  setting  aside  the  con- 
tract as  unlawful  and  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Testimony  taken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Boston  in  March, 
1898,  seems  to  show  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  was  underbilling  cars  of 
the  oil  trust  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  c»ses  half  of  such  shipments  within 
Massachusetts  went  free.  Evidence  taken  in  an  investigation  made  in  the  early 
part  of  1900  by  the  Canadian  Parliamentary  Committee  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
Canadian  railroads  had  been  putting  the  price  of  transportation  "down  to  the 
favored  customers  and  up  for  the  others."  "Wealth  Against  Commonwealth" 
quotes  from  the  reports,  decisions,  and  testimony  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, showing  that  the  principal  matters  litigated  before  the  Commission  have 
been  discriminations  made  by  the  railroads  to  the  profit  of  the  oil  monopoly;  that 
the  cases  referred  to  cover  the  oil  business  on  practically  every  road  of  any  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  steamship  and  railroad  association  controlling 
the  South  and  Southwest;  and  that  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  wherever  the  American  citizen  seeks  an  open- 
ing in  this  industry,  he  finds  it  a  privilege  of  a  few  and  shut  against  the  common 
people.     (641,  642,  645.) 

2.  Pennsylvania  Railroad. — Mr.  Lloyd  states  that  in  "Wealth  Against  Common- 
wealth" is  reproduced  the  final  finding  of  the  New  York  assembly  committee  of  1879 
that,  in  1877,  the  railroads  of  the  East  united  in  a  railroad  war  against  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  "joined  hands  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  proceeded  to  enforce 
by  a  war  of  rates"  a  sale  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the  oil  monopoly  of  its 
entire  outfit,  pipe  lines,  cars,  and  refineries  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  '  There 
is  quoted  al^  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Cafisatt,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania road,  who  w^as  friendly  to  the  oil  trust,  to  the  effect  that  after  this  sale  by  the 
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Pennsylvania  road  of  ita  oil  business  and  oil  outfit,  all  the  remaining  competitors  of 
the  oil  monopoly  who  were  doing  business  over  the  Pennsylvania  lines  were  noti- 
fied that  thereafter  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  would  give  lower  rates  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  oil  monopoly  than  to  them,  and  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  put 
care  of  their  own  on  the  road,  though  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  allowed  to  do 
80.    («42,643.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  also  states  that  ''Wealth  against  Commonwealth''  quotes  Mr.  John  D. 
Archbold,  when  put  on  the  witness  stand  in  the  proceedings  brought  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  agamst  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  consequence  of  the  discrimina- 
tions made  by  that  road,  as  statinj?  under  oath  that  he  was  not  allowed  a  rebate 
amounting  to  64}  cents  per  barrel,  but  immediately  afterwards,  upon  being  compelled 
to  produce  his  books,  admitting  that  there  was  a  total  allowance  oi  64}  cents  per  barrel. 
Judicial  inquiry  in  Pennsylvania  and  legislative  inquiry  in  New  York  show  that  the 
Pennsylvania  and  other  railroads  paid  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Transfer  Company,  in  1878,  an  allow- 
ance of  2^}  cents  a  barrel  on  all  oil  which  these  railroads  carried  from  the  oil  regions. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  then  third  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  now  the 
premdent  of  that  road,  stated  in  his  sworn  testimony  in  the  case  of  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  v.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  al.  that  this  allowance  was  ])aid  to 
the  American  Transfer  Company  on  oil  which  the  American  Transfer  Company 
never  handled.     It  was  paid  on  all  oil  received  and  transported  by  the  road.     (643.) 

3.  Monopoly  of  pipe  lines  necnred  through  raUroad  discrimbuUions. — Mr.  LijOyd  states 
that  In  "  Wealth  a^inst  Commonwealth  '*  official  findings  are  quoted  to  show  that 
the  monopoly  of  pipe  lines  noNv  held  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  secured 
through  railroad  discriminations.  The  report  of  the  New  York  Assembly  of  1879  is 
quoted  to  show  that  the  rates  made  by  the  railroads  to  the  pipe  lines  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  were  such  that  the  company  **  could  overbid  m  the  producing  regions 
and  undersell  in  the  markets  of  the  world."  The  Tide  Water  Pipe  Line,  the  first 
tnink  pipe  line  built  to  the  seaboard,  was  built  by  competitors  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  The  railroads  made  war  on  the  Tide  Water  line  by  reducing  rates  to 
Buch  a  point  that,  according  to  a  witness  friendl  v  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  they 
were  "  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  wheel  grease.'*  As  a  result,  the  Tide  Water  Pipe 
Line  passed  into  the  control  of  the  National  Transit  Company,  which  is  the  pipe  line 
branch  of  the  oil  monopoly.     (642. ) 

4.  Monopoly  of  ail  terminal  iaiililies. — Mr.  Lloyd  states  that  in  1879  the  New  York 
Aasembly  committee  found  that  the  oil  combination  was  in  control  of  the  oil  termi- 
nal ^uilities  of  the  four  great  trunk  lines  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltunore. 
In  1892  tiie  western  traffic  manager  of  the  Erie  testified  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  he  would  not  receive  at  the  Weehawken  oil  docks  of  the 
Erie  road  a  shipment  of  oil  in  competition  with  the  oil  of  the  monopoly,  and  the 
Interstate  Commeree  Commission  found  that  in  1892  the  oil  combination  had  a 
monopoly  of  those  facilities.     (643.) 

5.  iHscriminations  againtA  George  Bice, — Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  author  of  "Wealth 
against  Commonwealth,''  in  his  affidavit  states  that  '*  Wealth  against  Common- 
wealth "  qaotes  decisions  of  a  Federal  court,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
of  the  supreme  courts  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  the  testimony  of  friendly  railroad  men, 
and  of  men  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  to  the  effect  that  discrimina- 
tions were  made  against  Rice  by  many  railroads;  that  his  freight  rates  were  doubled 
and  more,  while  they  were  not  only  not  increased  to  the  monopoly,  but  were  actually 
lowered  to  it;  and  that  freight  rates  collected  from  Rice  were  paid  over  to  the  Stan(l- 
ard  Oil  Company.  The  railroads  refused  to  Rice,  after  the  passage  of  the  interstate- 
oonmierce  act,  the  right  to  put  on  his  own  cars,  and  in  repeated  cases  refused  him 
information  even  as  to  what  would  be  the  freight  rates  charged  him  if  he  undertook 
to  ship  anything.  The  testimony  of  one  of  the  men  of  the  oil  monopoly,  given  before 
the  Interstate  (x>nmckerce  Commission,  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  arrangements  were 
made  for  having  Rice's  business  spied  out  for  the  oil  monopoly.  In  this  discrimina- 
tion against  Rice  nearly  all  the  railroads  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast  took  part  The  Ohio  supreme  court,  in  deciding  a  case  brought  by  the  State 
of  Ohio  against  certain  railroads  to  forfeit  their  charters  for  the  treatment  of  Rice, 
decided  tnat  these  railroads  had  charged  "discriminating  rates"  which  "tended  to 
foster  a  monojwly."  A  large  part  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  taken  up  for  several  years  in  hearing  the  complaints  of  Rice, 
and  in  the  large  projjortion  of  the  cases  brought  by  Rice  before  the  Commission,  the 
CommisBion  found  his  coniplaints  justified,  and  ordered  the  roads  to  give  him  relief. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  makes  mention  of  the  fact  that  Rice  was  mis- 
lead and  misinformed  by  the  railroad  officials,  and  it  noted  "that  it  was  not  a  sub- 
ordinate agent  or  servant  who  made  the  mistake  in  any  instance,  but  it  was  the  man 
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at  the  head  of  the  traffic  department,  and  whose  knowledge  on  this  subject  any 
mquirer  would  have  a  right  to  assume  must  be  accurate."    (643,  644. ) 

o.  Later  discriminations, — ^Mr.  Lee  states  that  the  letters  submitted  by  Mr.  Arch- 
bold,  on  pa^  617  to  526  of  his  testimony,^  are  inconsequential.  The  de^nent 
has  knowfe^  of  a  case  in  which  the  general  freight  agent  swore  that  no  discrimina- 
tions in  rates  were  made,  but  where  the  auditor  of  the  road  testified  that  discrim- 
inations were  made,  and  submitted  written  statements  showing  discriminations  to 
tJie  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars.     (660. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  early  seventies  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  got  rebates  from  the  railroads.  Everybodv  got  rebates,  and 
it  was  simply  a  question  of  who  could  get  the  biggest.  The  Stanaara  Oil  Company 
did  the  best  it  could  along  that  line.  There  is  no  such  thing  now,  and  the  railroad 
rates  are  nearly  as  fair  as  they  are  likely  to  be.    (637.) 

E.  Bumlng  of  books. — Mr.  Monnett  refers  to  the  sworn  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses who  helped  bum  the  books  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  of  draymen 
who  helped  to  haul  them  to  the  fire,  which  he  previously  presented;  and  states  that 
since  that  time  one  of  the  traveling  auditors  of  the  company  has  admitted  that  he  was 
out  collecting  the  books  and  records  that  were  shipped  in  to  the  office  and  burned, 
and  tJiat  he  himself  was  ordered,  if  subpoenaed,  to  answer  no  questions,  but  to  go  to 
jail  in  contempt.     (658.^ 

Mr.  Archbold  says  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  vindicated  by  the 
court  of  the  charge  of  burning  its  books,  and  that  there  was  in  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Monnett  oefore  the  Industrial  Commission  both  suppression  of  truth  and 
suggestion  of  fiJsehood.  Mr.  Archbold  submits  extracts  from  the  testimony  in  the 
case  and  affidavits  made  and  filed  in  the  case  by  Charles  C.  Hogan  and  S.  H.  Tolles. 
(665-^68.) 

F.  The  bribeiTT  ea§e  In  Ohio. — Mr.  Monnett  states  that  on  the  day  on  which 
he  began  to  take  testimony  to  establish  the  allegations  made  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  had  offered  a  bribe  to  him  and  to  the  former  attorney-general,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  at  the  request  of  the  attorneys  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  verbally  ordered  him  not  to  take  the  testimonv,  ana  that  the  chai^ges  were 
thereafter  dismissed  by  the  court  without  the  hearing  of  any  testimony  on  the  part 
of  the  State  to  establish  the  same,  the  court  holding,  among  other  things,  that  it  nad 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  question  of  contempt  as  charged.     (658. ) 

Mr.  Archbold  says  that  the  court  has  completely  vindicated  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  the  charge  of  bribery.  In  December,  1899,  the  court  'unanimously 
entered  the  following  order  in  the  bribery  case: 

*'It  is  ordered  that  the  information  herein  filed  by  the  attorney-general  on  the 
15th  day  of  April,  1899,  be  stricken  from  the  files,  it  not  appearing  that  there  is  any 
competent  evidence  to  connect  the  defendant  with  the  alleged  offer  to  the  attorney- 
general." 

Mr.  Monnett  did  not  begin  to  take  testimony  as  he  swears.  He  did  give  notice 
that  he  would  take  testimony  before  a  notary  public,  a  proceeding  which  he  knew 
to  be  illegal  and  contemptuous.  This  proceeding  the  court  peremptorily  stopped. 
Mr.  Archbold  submits  extracts  from  various  newspapers  commenting  upon  Mr. 
Monnett's  charge  of  bribery,  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany's attorneys  to  Mr.  Monnett,  a  copy  of  the  motion  made  by  the  attorneys  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  answer  to  the  bill  of  information  filed  by  Mr.  Monnett, 
and  a  copy  of  a  denial  of  any  attempt  at  bribery  stated  to  have  been  made  to  the 
press  by  Charles  B.  Squire.    (660-665. ) 

O.  Standard  Oil  Company  a  violator  of  lair. — ^Mr.  Monnett,  ex-attorney- 
general  of  Ohio,  states  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  affiliated  companies  m 
Ohio  have,  each  and  every  one,  openly  and  notoriously  violated  their  charters  and  the 
statutes  of  the  State,  and  do  not  dare  go  into  court  and  answer  the  charges  of  such 
violation.  He  submits  a  copy  of  an  affidavit  presented  to  the  court  by  Henry  H. 
Kogers,  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  stating  that  the  answer  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  was  not  verified  because  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  certain  facts 
stated  in  the  pleadings  might  subject  the  defendant  and  its  officers  to  a  criminal  or 
penal  prosecution  and  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  company's  charter,  franchises,  and  priv- 
ileges; and  that  the  interrogatories  were  not  answered  for  the  same  reason.     (657. ) 

H.  The  Blatheiirg  ca§e. — Mr.  Mathews,  a  producer  and  refiner  of  petroleum, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says  that  after  the  Buffalo  Lubricating  Oil  Company  had  secured 
a  promise  from  the  Atlas  Oil  Company  that  the  latter  company  would  give  the  Buf- 
falo company  a  5-year  contract  to  furnish  crude  oil  at  a  rate  of  10  cents  a  barrel  for 
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piping,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  got  control  of  the  Atlas  Oil  Company  and  advanced 
the  carrying  charges  from  10  to  25  cents  per  barrel,  and  afterwards  to  35  cents  per 
baneL  The  railroads  also  advanced  all  rates  on  oil  going  out  of  Buffalo,  although 
the  rates  on  other  commodities  were  generally  reduced. 

The  first  still  of  oil  which  was  run  at  the  Buffalo  works  was  run  under  such  extra- 
oidioary  heat  and  pressure  that  an  explosion  occurred.  The  superintendent  of  the 
company,  one  Miller,  fled  under  suspicious  circumstances,  and  was  secreted  by  and 
placed  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  which  company  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Btandard  Oil  Company. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  also  brought  a  number  of  groundless  suits  for  infringe- 
ment of  patents  against  the  Buffalo  company,  the  subsequent  course  of  which  showed 
that  the  object  of  the  Standard  people  was  to  involve  the  Buffalo  company  in  expen- 
sive and  harassing  litigation. 

In  February,  1886,  an  indictment  was  found  by  the  erand  jury  against  H.  B. 
Everest,  C.  M.  Everest,  John  D.  Archbold,  Henry  M.  Rogers,  and  Ambrose 
McGregor  for  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  business  of  the  Buffalo  com- 
pany by  corrupting  ite  servants,  by  bringing  vexatious  suits  at  law,  and  by  blowing 
up  its  works.  The  trial  was  delayed  by  the  Standard  people  on  different  pretexts. 
When  the  case  finally  came  to  trial  the  State's  attomev  made  out  a  convincing-  case 
against  the  defendants,  but  the  trial  judge,  Judse  Hai^ht,  directed  the  jury  to  acquit 
J&chbold,  Rogers,  and  McGregor.  This  was  done,  although  the  judge  had  in  nis 
hands  the  sworn  answer  of  Archbold,  Rogers,  and  McGregor,  given  in  a  civil  action 
for  damages,  admitting  that  they  advised  their  co-defendants,  H.  B.  and  C.  M. 
Everest,  to  bring  the  actions  for  the  infringement  of  patents  and  to  re-employ  Miller. 

It  was  also  shown  at  this  trial  that  the  Standard  interests  had  been  paying  one  of 
the  emnloyees  of  the  Buffalo  conopany  to  make  daily  reports  concerning  that  com- 
panv's  DosinesB  to  Mr.  Dodd,  the  Standard's  attorney. 

The  affidavits  of  the  six  jurymen,  submitted  by  Mr.  Archbold,  were  taken  a  year 
after  the  trial.  When  they  were  first  presented  the  district  attorney  offered  to  prove 
that  money  was  offered  to  procure  affidavits  from  other  jurymen  of  the  panel.  A 
reading  of  the  record  of  the  trial  will  show  that  the  Standard  officials  would  have 
been  convicted  if  the  case  had  gone  to  the  jury.  They  had  been  unanimously 
decided  against  by  two  grand  juries  and  two  petit  juries  in  Buffalo. 

The  Buffalo  company  continued  to  be  so  harrassed  and  discriminated '  against  that 
it  became  involved  and  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  Standard 
interests  made  an  offer  of  185,000  for  the  refinery  and  for  the  cancellation  of  all  the 
company's  suits  against  the  Standard.  Although  all  the  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  creditors  asked  to  have  this  proposition  refused.  Judge  Haight,  before 
whom  this  motion  also  came,  ordered  the  receiver  to  accept  it.     (647-650. ) 

Mr.  Abchbold  says  that  it  will  be  easily  seen  from  the  record  in  the  Mathews 
case  that  there  was  not  in  that  case  a  particle  of  evidence  against  any  member  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  upon  which  any  court  could  have  held  them,  and  that  the 
record  supplemented  oy  the  subsequent  affidavits  of  several  of  the  jurors  shows  that 
the  Everests  were  convicted  only  of  enticing  away  a  workman  imder  contract 
-X) 


I.  Standard  €NI  Company  opposed  to  free  pipe  line  lanr.— Mr.  Lbk 

states  that  he  desires  to  reiterate  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  free  pipe  line  law  in  Pennsylvania  in  1883,  and  to  the 
attempted  passage  of  a  similar  law  in  1879  and  1881.  It  was  a  matter  of  common 
and  general  knowledge  at  the  time,  and  their  agents  forwarded  hundreds  of  telegrams 
in  opposition  to  the  measure.^    (659.) 

Jf.  OflTers  of  €M»niblnatlon  by  the  Pure  Oil  Company.— Mr.  Leb,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  states  that  he  never  made  any  suggestion  of  sale  or 

even  of  combination  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
(660.)  J  ,         f    J  t^j 

Mr.  Archbold  reiterates  his  former  statement,'  that  approaches  were  made  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  by  many  of  those  connected  with  the  Pure  Oil  Company  in 
relation  to  sale  and  combination,  and  says  that  Mr.  Lee's  suggestion  did  include  a 
combination  of  the  interests  of  the  competitive  pipe  lines.     (669. ) 

Bu  Pare  Oil  Company  not  a  tra§t.— Mr.  Lee  states  that  the  Pure  Oil  Com- 
pany is  not  now  and  never  has  been  in  any  sense  a  trust.  The  fact  that  a  portion  of 
ita  stock  is  held  in  a  voting  trust  does  not  make  the  company  a  trust,  'me  voting 
trust  was  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  monopoly  in  the  business. 
(659.) 

1  Beporto  of  the  Industrial  Commieision,  vol.  i,  TeBtimony,  pp.  262,  267,  513. 
sBeportB  of  the  Industrial  CommiBsion,  vol.  i,  Testimony,  p.  530. 
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Li.  Standard  Oil  Company  less  progressive  than  Independent 
refiners. — ^Mr.  Mathews,  a  refiner  of  petroleum  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  states  that  from 
his  experience  as  an  oil  producer  and  refiner  for  about  30  years  he  has  found  the 
independents  more  progressive,  more  scientific,  and  more  practical  in  the  art  of 
refinmg  oil  than  the  Standard  people  have  been,  and  that  the  small  percentage  of 
the  refining  of  oil  now  done  by  tnem  is  due  almost  entirely  to  freight  discriminations 
and  rebates  in  favor  of  the  Standard  combine.  The  Standard  fought  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  the  laying  of  the  United  States  Pipe  Line.  The  Tide-Water  Pipe  Line, 
the  first  longHdistaiice  Tine,  w^as  built  by  the  inaependents.     (661. ) 

M.  Wealth  against  Commonurealtii. — Mr.  Lloyd,  author  of  '^  Wealth 

r'nst  Commonwealth,''  says  that  the  statements  made  in  that  book  chaiging  that 
Standard  Oil  Company  had  secret  and  unlawful  contracts  with  railroads  by  which 
they  secured  preferential  rates  are,  in  all  things  essential  and  controversial,  a  tran- 
scription from  the  documentary  records  of  State  and  Federal  courts,  civil  and  crim- 
inal, of  legislatures,  of  Congress,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  of 
sworn  testimony  given  in  legal  proceedings  and  ofiicial  inquiries,  corrected  by  rebuttal 
of  testimony  and  cross-examination,  witn  no  changes  in  substance  or  in  form  other 
than  those  necessary  for  condensation  and  simplification.  £very  controversial  state- 
ment made  is  supported  by  exact  references,  by  page  and  volume,  to  the  ofiicial 
sources  of  information  on  which  it  is  based.  The  witnesses,  on  whose  testimony  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  legislative  committees,  and  other  findings  are  based,  came 
from  every  point  of  importance  in  the  oil  industry.  Sufilcient  reference  has  in  all 
cases  been  made  to  and  frequent  quotations  taken  from  the  testimony  given  in  behalf 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.     {(>39, 640, 645. ) 

IV.  Control  of  oil  rellnlnsf. — Mr.  Lockwood,  a  producer  of  petroleum  at 
Zelienople,  Pa.,  states  that  Mr.  Archbold,  in  presenting  figures^  to  show  that  during 
the  years  1894  to  1898  the  aggregate  percentage  of  business  done  by  the  Standard  Ou 
Company  was  82.3  \yeT  cent  of  the  total  business,  selected  years  wnich  preceded  the 
absorption  of  the  Cudahys  and  Manhattan  refineries;  furthermore,  that  he  Included 
in  his  list  of  independent  refineries  26  which  Scofield,  Shurmer  &  Teagle,  of  Cleve- 
land, declare  to  be  shut  down  and  gone  out  of  business,  and  that  he  also  included 
amon^  the  independent  refineries  the  Tide- Water  Oil  Company,  although  that  com- 
pany IS  a  part  of  the  Standard  Oil  combination.     (654. ) 

O.  Control  of  Lilma  oil  production.— Mr.  Lockwood  states  that  the  sta- 
tistics given  by  Mr.  Arehbold  *  to  show  the  ajggregate  percentage  of  Lima  oil  produc- 
tion by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  began  with  the  year  1890,  which  was  after  the 
time  when  the  Standard  Oil  Company  nad  driven  out  many  of  the  independent  pro- 
ducers in  the  Lima  oil  field.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1886  that  railway  discrim- 
ination was  applied  to  the  man  who  had  developea  the  Lima  oil  field.  At  that  time 
the  Standard  owned  piectically  nothing  in  that  field.  In  1890,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Archbold's  figures,  it  controlled  over  55  per  cent  of  the  output.  In  1887  the  price  of 
crude  Lima  oil  was  forced  down  to  15  cents  a  barrel.  In  1895,  when  Lima  oil  went 
to  $1.27  a  barrel,  the  producers  of  Lima  oil  were  able  to  reduce  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  percentage  of  production  to  less  than  32  per  cent.     (654,  655.) 

P.  Output  of  Standard  OH  Company  in  Olilo.— Mr.  Monnbtt  states 
that,  according  to  the  fig[ures  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  reported  to  the  excise 
board,  that  company  shipped  from  the  oil  fields  of  Ohio  to  its  various  refineries  an 
average  of  upward  of  30,000,000  barrels  per  year,  and  that  the  gross  receipts  for 
refin^  oil  and  by-products  received  by  the  Standard  Oil  combination  from  Ohio's 
crude  oil  would  reach  $120,000,000  a  year.  This  is  not  the  amount  consumed  in 
Ohio;  it  is  the  amount  extracted  from  Ohio  and  mostly  sent  out  of  the  State.' 
(657,658.) 

i(.  Production  of  Pennsylvania  oil  and  of  Lilma  oil.— Mr.  Foster 
submits  tables,  which  he  swears  to  ])e  approximately  correct,  showing  the  total  pro- 
duction in  barrels,  by  years,  from  1859  to  1900,  inclusive,  of  crude  petroleum  known 
as  Pennsylvania  petroleum,  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  New  York,  and  eastern 
Ohio,  and  the  aggregate  sum  realized  for  it  at  the  average  price  for  each  year; 
also  the  total  pr^uction  in  barrels,  by  years,  from  1886  to  1900,  inclusive,  of  crude 
petroleum  known  as  Lima  oil,  in  Indiana  and  northwestern  Ohio,  and  the  aggregate 
sum  realized  for  it  at  the  average  price  for  each  year.     (670.) 

1  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  1,  Testimony,  p.  560. 
*  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  1,  Testimony,  p.  661. 
s  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  i,  Testimony,  pp,  Sll,  816,  544. 
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XXin.--GENEBAXi  CHEMICAL  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Baog,  secretary  of  the  Greneral  Chemical  Company,  in  the  affidavit  submitted 
by  him,  states  that  the  business  of  that  company  is  tne  manufacture  of  heavy  chem- 
icals. The  company  boi^ht  the  property  of  12  previously  existing  companies,  includ- 
ing 19  separate  plants.    Three  other  plants  have  since  been  acquired.     (674.) 

No  promoter  was  concerned  in  the  organization  of  the  company,  and  there  was  no 
ander^'riting  syndicate.  The  consolidation  was  effected  entirely  by  agreement 
among  those  engaged  in  the  business.  An  appraisal  committee  was  formed  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  cash  value  of  the  plants  taken  over.  The  valuation  of  the  intangible 
property  was  based  in  part  upon  the  net  earnings  of  the  several  constituent  compa- 
nies for  5 J  years  before  the  consolidation.  The  plants  were  paid  for  with  securities  of 
the  consolidated  company,  common  stock  being  issued  in  payment  for  intangible 
property,  and  for  some  of  the  plants,  which  were  earning  less  than  8  per  cent  per 
anoum  net  profit     (674.) 

The  company  was  formed  because  it  was  hoped  that  the  severity  of  competition 
which  existed  would  be  done  away  with,  and  because  of  the  expectation  that 
economies  in  production  and  sale  would  be  effected.  Considerable  economies  have 
been  realized.  The  greatest  gain  has  been  the  economy  in  production,  which  has 
been  due  to  the  control  by  the  central  office  of  the  manufacturing  department  and  of 
the  baying.  An  appreciable  saving  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  is  effected  through 
baying  for  all  the  plants  together.  A  saving  has  been  made  through  the  avoidance 
of  cro®  freights.  The  number  of  traveling  salesmen  is  practically  the  same  as  before 
consolidation.  It  has  not  been  possible  as  yet  to  close  any  of  the  plants,  but  it  is 
expected  that  some  of  the  smaller  and  less  efficient  plants  may  be  closed  in  the 
fatare.     (674,675.) 

The  selling  price  of  chemicals  has  in  some  cases  gone  up,  but  that  this  has  been 
because  of  advances  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials.  The  foreign  sales  are  made  on 
practically  the  same  basis  of  prices  as  the  domestic  sales.  The  only  difference  is  in 
the  prices  charged  for  packages.     (675.) 

Wages  have  been  very  generally  increased  since  the  formation  of  the  company. 
(675.) 

The  tariff  has  very  little  effect  upon  the  business.  Competing  foreign  goods  are 
not  likely  to  be  imported  under  ordinary  conditions.  Special  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation, which  the  companv  has,  make  foreign  competition  practically  impossible. 
The  tariff,  however,  is  a  sal^uard  against  the  sale  of  surplus  stocks  in  this  country 
by  foreign  manufacturers.     (675. ) 

Mr.  Bag^  submits  a  statement  made  to  the  stockholders  of  the  General  Chemical 
Company  in  February,  1901,  giving  the  net  profits  of  the  company  for  the  year  1900, 
the  aiviaends  paid,  and  the  surplus  account,  and  the  balance  sheet  of  the  company, 
of  December  31,  1900,  showing  the  assets  and  liabilities  at  that  date.     (676.) 

ZXIV.— NATIONAL  ASPHALT  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Sewall,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company,  in  the  affi- 
davit submitted  by  him,  states  that  the  National  Asphalt  Company  is  not  an  operat- 
ing company.  Its  {property  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  stocks  of  other  corporations. 
Fifty-ei^ht  corporations  are  now  under  its  control.  A  large  number  of  them  have 
been  eliminated  as  active  oi^anizations.  The  business  of  the  subordinate  com- 
panies which  the  National  Asphalt  Company  owns  and  controls  is  the  importing 
and  refining  of  asphalt  and  the  selling  of  it  for  paving  purposes.  One  of  the  con- 
stituent companies  quarries  and  crushes  rocks  for  paving  and  similar  purposes. 
The  National  Asphalt  Company,  through  its  subordinate  companies,  handles  proba- 
bly 85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  asphalt  sold  in  the  United  States,  and  does  perhaps  75 
per  cent  of  the  asphalt  paving  m  the  United  States.     (676, 677, 678. ) 

No  promoter  was  concemwl  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 
The  consolidation  was  arranged  between  the  principal  owners  of  the  companies 
absorbed.  The  several  stockholders  exchanged  their  stock  in  the  subordinate  com- 
panies for  stock  and  collateral  gold  certificates  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 
(677.). 

The  Asphalt  Company  of  America,  which  is  the  principal  company  subordinate 
to  the  National  Asphalt  Company,  was  a  consolidation  of  the  majority  of  the. con- 
cerns engaged  in  asphalt  paving.  When  this  company  was  formed,  it  gave  5  per 
cent  collateral  gold  certificates  in  exchange  for  the  stock  of  its  constituent  companies, 
and  secured  the  certificates  by  deposit  of  the  stock  bought.  Thirty  million  dollars 
of  these  certificates  were  issued.    The  company  also  issued  600,000  $50  shares  of 
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stock,  not  as  paid  up,  but  as  subject  to  call.  Afterwards  $10  in  cash  was  paid  on 
each  of  these  shares  by  the  stockholders.  The  $30,000,000  ^id  by  the  company  in 
its  gold  certificates  for  the  stock  of  its  constituent  companies  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  fair  cash  value  of  theproperties.     (677. ) 

The  National  Asphalt  dompany,  in  exchange  for  the  $6,000,000  of  cash  which  had 
been  paid  in  by  the  stocknolders  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America,  issued 
$4,200,000  of  preferred  stock,  $6,000,000  of  common  stocky  and  $6,000,000  of  collateral 
gold  certificates.  The  preferred  and  common  stock,  which  was  given  in  addition  to 
the  $6,000,000  of  gold  certificates,  represented  the  value  of  the  organization  and  good 
will  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America  as  a  going  concern.  The  National  Asphalt 
Company  also  issued  $3,550,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $5,100,000  of  common  stock 
in  payment  for  the  capital  stocks  of  the  other  companies  which  were  absorbed. 
(677.) 

The  principal  reason  for  the  formation  of  the  company  was  the  desire  to  diminish 
the  severity  of  competition.  The  second  important  consideration  was  the  desire  to 
effect  economies  through  a  unified  management.  The  prices  of  asphalt  paving  have 
not  been  raised  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 
The  number  of  employees  has  been  greatly  diminished  through  the  consolidation, 
especially  the  number  of  superintendents  and  the  ofl&ce  force.     (678. ) 

The  formation  of  the  company  has  had  no  noticeable  effect  on  wages.  In  every 
instance  wases  are  as  good  as  before,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  better.  Mr.  Sewall 
submits  a  table  showing  the  wages  paid  by  the  Barber  Aspnalt  Paving  Company  to 
foremen  and  other  experts  in  various  cities  during  the  month  of  August,  1900.  The 
wages  paid  to  common  lalxjrers  by  the  Barber  Company  ha  states  are  from  $1.50  to 
$1. 75  per  day,  though  in  some  Western  cities  it  has  been  necessary  to  pay  as  much 
as  $2.00  a  day  for  ordinary  labor.  The  relations  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company 
with  labor  orpmizations  are  very  friendly,  and  almost  all  the  work  of  the  company 
is  done  by  union  labor.     (679. ) 

The  National  Asphalt  Company  is  able  to  push  foreign  trade  with  an  energy  which 
sm^ler  organizations  are  not  capable  of.  The  prices  of  work-in  foreign  countries 
are  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  in  the  United  States.     (678. ) 

ZXV.— AMEBIOAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Ralph,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company,  states 
in  his  afSdavit  that  the  business  of  the  company  is  the  crushing  of  cotton  seed  and 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  resulting  products.  The  volume  of  business  done 
by  the  company  has  steadil^r  increased  since  its  organization,  though  its  proportion 
of  the  entire  cotton-seed  business  of  the  country  is  less  than  at  the  time  of  the  oi^gan- 
zation.  The  company  owns  a  refinery  and  otfier  properties  in  New  Jersey^  but  the 
greater  part  of  its  assets  consists  of  the  capital  stocks  of  subordinate  companies. 

The  capital  stock  issued  and  outstanding  is  preferred  stock,  $10,198,600;  com- 
mon stock,  $20,237,100.  There  is  also  outstanding  $3,000,000  of  ^old  debenture 
bonds,  making  the  aggregate  capitalization  $33,435,700.  The  valuation  of  the  tang- 
ible property  and  assets  was  $15,773,936  in  August,  1891,  and  $17,949,863  in  August, 
1900.  The  company  has  paid  dividends  of  6  per  cent  upon  its  preferred  stock  con- 
tinuously since  June,  1892,  and  has  paid  dividends  averaging  3}  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  its  common  stock  during  the  last  3  years. 

In  Mr.  Ralph's  opinion  centralized  organization  produces  important  savings  in  both 
buying  and  selling,  and  increases  the  commercial  standir^  and  importance  ofthe  com- 
pany by  reason  of  the  volume  of  business  transacted.  Tnere  is  also  an  advantage  in 
the  facility  with  which  processes  of  manufacture  are  made  more  widely  effective. 
There  is,  of  course,  some  disadvantage  in  the  conduct  of  a  business  in  which  the 
manufacturing  units  are  so  widely  separated.  On  the  whole  the  advantages  outweigh 
the  disadvantages.     (680. ) 

XXVI.— ST  AND  ABD  MILIiINa  COMPANY. 

Mr.  MclNTifRE,  director  of  the  Standard  Milling  Company,  says  in  the  affidavit 
submitted  by  him,  that  this  company  was  formed  by  the  reoi^ganization  of  the  United 
States  Flour  Milling  Company.  It  is  the  largest  milling  organization  in  the  world, 
although  it  controls  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  milling  business  of  the  United  States. 
Its  mills  are  equipped  to  grind  over  175,000  bushels  of  wheat  daily.  It  also  produces 
specialties  in  cereals. 

The  company  has  issued  $6,900,000  in  5  per  cent  noncumulative  preferred  stock, 
and  $4,600,000  common  stock.    It  has  also  issued  $5,750,000  in  5  per  cent  bonds. 
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The  United  States  Floor  Milling  Company  was  formed  by  consolidating  the  Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company  with  otner  concerns.  In  some  cases  the  plants  were 
bought  and  in  some  cases  the  capital  stock  of  the  constitaent  companies.  The  United 
States  Floor  Milling  Company  issued  $5,000,000  preferred  and  $3,500,000  common 
stock,  together  wiSi  $7,500,000  of  bonds.  The  aggregate  capitalizatian  did  not 
exceed  the  fair  valne  of  the  properties  on  the  basis  of  their  previoos  earnings. 

The  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company  was  formed  by  the  combination  of  5 
miiis,  which  made  idl  the  flour  ground  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Mclntyre  bought 
these  companies  and  sold  them  to  the  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Company.  Not  more  was 
paid  for  the  plants  than  the  previous  earnings  justified.  The  Ilecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling  Company  issued  $3,000,000  preferred  and  $2,000,000  common  stock,  besides 
$2,500,000  in  bonds.    The  tangible  assets  were  appraised  at  $5,804,000.     Valuable 

?itents  and  brands  were  also  acquired,  which  were  not  included  in  tiiis  valuation, 
he  average  net  profit  of  the  companies  consolidated  for  the  previous  5  year's  was 
over  $500,000. 

The  principal  reason  for  forming  the  milling  consolidations  was  the  hope  of  effect- 
ing certain  economies.  A  large  saving  in  cross  freights  has  been  made;  a  saving  in 
the  cost  of  selling  has  also  been  effected,  and  the  number  of  traveling  men  employed 
is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  business  transacted,  though  probably  the  actual  num- 
ber employed  is  as  ^reat 

Wages  have  been  increased  since  the  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company  was 
formed;  that  company  having  begun  business  just  about  the  time  of  the  industrial 
depression  of  1893.  Air.  M'liityre  believes  that  the  tendency  of  the  combinations 
has  been  to  keep  the  men  more  steadily  employed.     (681,  682. ) 

XXVn.— AMEBIC  AN  FISHEBISS  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Chusch,  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  American  Fisheries  Company, 
states  in  the  affidavit  submitted  by  him  tluit  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Company  the  northern  branch  of  tne  menhaden  industry  wa?  carried  on 
by  20  different  concerns.  The  American  Fisheries  Company  purchased  the  factories, 
steamers,  and  good  will  of  17  of  these  plants.  Six  of  the  factories  bought  have  since 
been  dismantle  and  the  machinery  used  to  increase  the  capacity  of  some  of  the  other 
factories.  The  company  has  since  its  formation  built  a  new  plant  at  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.,  where  it  handles  the  fish  caught  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Altogether  the  com- 

Cy  has  facilities  to  take  care  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  barrels  of  fish  in  a  da:^  of  10 
rs.  This  is  double  the  capacity  of  the  combined  pkuits  at  the  time  of  their  con- 
solidation. The  company  handles  a  little  more  than  half  the  total  catch  of  men- 
haden. While  the  business  of  the  company  has  increased,  the  business  of  the  outside 
companies  has  likewise  increased.  Ou  for  dressing  leather,  tempering  steel,  mak- 
ing rope,  and  compounding  with  other  greases  is  manufactured.  The  refuse  fish, 
Duxed  with  other  material,  is  used  extensively  as  a  fertilizer.  The  company  has 
established  its  own  boiler  shop,  machine  shop,  and  shipyard,  and  does  almost  all  of 
its  own  work  in  these  lines. 

Since  consolidation  it  has  been  arranged  to  have  the  steamers  land  their  fish  sX 
the  factory  nearest  to  the  place  where  the  fish  are  caught.  By  delivering  the  fish 
as  soon  after  catching  as  possible  a  better  quality  of  oil  and  guano  is  produced  and 
time  is  saved.  New  and  improved  machinery  has  been  introduced  ana  a  uniformity 
of  method  adopted,  the  result  being  that  the  merchandise  produced  is  of  an  even 
quality.  Consolidation  has  made  it  possible  also  for  the  company  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  itxe  sale  of  its  entire  product  Buyers  realize  that  there  is  only  one  chan- 
nel through  -which  they  can  purchase,  and  so  there  is  no  waiting  on  their  part  for 
some  manufacturer  to  biecome  embarrassed  and  cut  prices. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  company  the  prices  of  the  products  have  increased, 
owing,  in  a  lari^  measure,  to  the  method  of  selling  the  goods.  The  increase  of  price 
has  been  especially  beneficial  to  the  outside  manufacturers. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  fish  oil  is  produced  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  rate  of 
wages  is  much  less  than  in  this  country,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  to  make  a  profit  if  the  duty  of  8  cents  per  gallon  on  oil  were 
taken  o£L     (683-685.) 

XXVm.— UNITED  STATES  LEATHER  COMPANY. 

lir.  Lapham,  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company,  savs  that  his 
company  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  business  incident  thereto,  the 
manufacture  of  sole  leather  being  the  principal  business.  The  company  was  formed 
by  the  union  of  25  or  30  firms  which  were  doing  perhaps  one-half  of  tiie  sole-leather 
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business  of  the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  the  business  done  by  the  consoli- 
dated company  is  about  the  same.  In  most  cases  the  properties  are  held  directly  by 
the  United  States  Leather  Company.  In  some  cases,  because  of  State  laws  whicn 
forbade  ownership  of  real  estate  by  a  foreign  corporation,  subordinate  corporations 
were  formed  and  their  stock  purchased  by  the  United  States  Leather  Company.  No 
promoter  was  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  company  and  there  was  no  under- 
writing syndicate.  The  stock  was  all  taken  by  the  previous  owners  of  the  properties 
and  none  was  offered  to  the  public.  The  properties  acquired  were  all  paid  for  in 
stock  of  the  company.  The  basis  adopted  for  the  valuation  of  the  properties  was 
that  of  vat  capacity.  Bark  and  other  stock  were  taken  at  cost,  and  standing  tim- 
ber was  taken  at  so  much  per  estimated  cord  of  bark.  The  preferred  stock  repre- 
sented the  fair  cash  value  of  the  tan^ble  property;  the  common  stock  represented 
the  good  will  of  the  business.  Six  million  dollars  in  debentures  was  offered  to  the 
pubuc  and  was  underwritten  by  a  syndicate  which  received  $600,000  of  common 
stock  for  its  services.  All  the  rest  of  the  stock  was  issued  to  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erties purchased.  Thus  far  the  common  stock  has  received  no  dividends,  and  the 
preferred  stock  had  not,  up  to  January  1,  1900,  received  the  dividends  due  to  it  by 
about  34  per  cent. 

The  chief  saving  effected  by  the  consolidation  has  been  through  the  introduction 
of  the  best  methc^s  in  all  the  tanneries.  There  has  also  been  more  active  and  sys- 
tematic experimenting  than  was  done  by  the  individual  tanners,  and  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  because  of  this.  Considerable  saving  has  been  made  in  cross 
freights.  Fewer  traveling  men  are  employed  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  busi- 
nessand  the  number  of  warehouses  has  been  diminished.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
or  not  there  has  been  an  increase  of  administrative  expenses.  The  management, 
however,  has  been  more  efficient  since  consolidation.  There  is  competition  between 
superintendents,  and  good  results  are  obtained.  It  is  possible  also  tnrough  the  cen- 
tralization of  mana^ment  to  apply  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  men  at  any 
point  where  there  is  trouble. 

The  organization  of  the  company  has  tended  to  keep  prices  steadier  and  to  dimin- 
ish fluctuation.  It  would  not  oe  possible  for  the  company  to  squeeze  the  public  on 
prices,  if  it  desired.  There  has  been  no  change  in  wages  which  can  be  attributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  company.  Wages  were  reduced  in  1893  and  1894,  but  have  now 
been  put  back  to  about  where  they  were  in  1892. 

The  tariff  on  hides  is  a  serious  handicap  on  the  business  of  the  company.  The 
price  of  domestic  hides  is  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  Canadian  tanners 
Duy  South  American  hides  and  send  them  through  the  United  States  in  bond.  The 
American  tanners  have  to  meet  the  competition  oi  the  Canadian  tanners  in  European 
markets.  There  is  a  drawback  on  hides  which  are  re-exported  in  the  form  of  leattier, 
butit  takes  about  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  time  the  hides  are  imported  for  the 
leather  to  be  exported  and  the  drawback  collected.  Before  the  Dingley  tariff 
American  manufacturers  could  hold  their  own  with  their  Canadian  competitors  in 
European  markets,  but  that  can  not  be  done  now. 

Mr.  Lapham  submits  a  statement  issued  to  the  stockholders  of  the  United  States 
Leather  Company,  giving  the  company's  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  December  31, 
1900.     (685-688.) 

XXIX. -AMERICAN  BICTCLE  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Pope,  vice-president  of  the  American  Bicycle  Company,  in  the  affidavit  sub- 
mitted by  him,  says  that  the  American  Bicycle  Company  was  incorporated  on  May 
12,  1899.  Its  business  is  the  manfacture  of  bicycles  and  automobiles.  It  boucht  the 
property  of  48  concerns  which  had  been  engaged  in  making  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts.  In  1900  the  company  sold  about  65  per  cent  of  all  the  bicycles  sold  in' the 
United  States.  The  company  did  not  buy  the  stock  of  the  previously  existing  cor- 
porations, but  took  conveyance  of  their  real  estate  and  personal  property.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Spalding  personally  bought  the  properties  from  the  previous  owners  on  such  terms 
as  he  could  make  and  sold  them  to  the  American  Bicycle  Company.  Whatever  of 
preferred  and  common  stock  was  left  in  his  hands  after  the  properties  were  paid  for 
belonged  to  him.  It  is  understood  that  the  method  and  terms  of  payment  were 
similar  in  all  cases,  and  that  the  owners  in  each  case  receive<.l  30  per  cent  of  the 
appraised  value  of  tneir  property  in  cash  or,  at  their  option,  in  5  per  cent  debenture 
bonds  of  the  American  Bicycle  Company  at  92 J;  30  per  cent  of  tne  appraised  value 
in  preferred  stock,  and  50  per  cent  in  common  stock. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  American  Bicvcle  Company  is  $35,000,000  preferred 
and  $45,000,000  common  stock,  of  which  $10,000,000  preferred  and  $20,000,000  com- 
mon has  been  issued.    There  has  also  been  issued  $10,000,000  of  bonds.    Speaking 
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roog^j,  the  debentoreB  and  taiiuml  stock  nfraenand  the  ttiirrYije  mbm»  re  the 
congdtoeai  oompuiieB  and  the  oomman  slock  the  intanciti*f  asBete.  7^  ^amints^ 
of  the  propertieB  belore  eonsolidalioa  vere  sttted  to  licve  :«Ma:.  n:  isw^  a;»  «at 
$5,119,000;  in  1898,  aboot  ^7.763,000:  in  19S«.  abcnn  SS.33&*.»:u  Titt  nee  itrator  i-r 
1899  were  estiniated  at  |3,8^000l 

The  chief  reason  for  ionnine  the  cnmhinalacHi  ««e  the  wiui.  noBkiwcnsnc  wLi:*x 
eziflted.  Throngh  the  oonsolidttion  of  ovnerehip  srnw?  hare  rtf^en  mmyt.  ±^tf* 
has  been  pat  to  patent  litigation,  and  lalnable  paienie  ottmo  \*y  az.T  cme  *  air«5X 
nuiy  be  applied  by  alL  There  has  been  a  saving  ic  ad:i.iLJ«Ar:v>e  rxr;tdiM«>  ir.a.  a 
diminution  in  the  nnmber  of  offioen.  BiiTinp  is  o'ooentztted  n.  um-  ii&xii^  c  me 
officer  and  his  asBtstants,  and  this  ssTes  enar^  aoii  expense.  A  smkl»t?  afx*^«ue 
qoantity  of  sapphes  is  carried  than  vas  carried  bv  the  ixo^ormei:!  {^:«=.jaL:^itaB^  Tltt 
expense  of  seiUiig  has  been  conadenhlv  reduced.  It  i«  pasc:«k- 1-.«  ct^  i  wt?  rueF 
for  adyeitisiniF  than  had  been  secured  bv  anv  oi  the  o  «D<«iTDt^i  o  «i:.i*;zat«.  Tiien* 
has  been  some  saving  in  the  nnmber  of  traveling  &«en  eoipi  •yt^i.  a^'v  a>  nr:  ^  T«r 
cent  of  the  number  employed  belore  consolidatioo  Vit-inc^K  w  n^-^^'ssajj.  Tt»t  naa- 
agemoit  is  more  efficient'  Concentration  of  mar.nfarrcjJDg  a  t.v.i\  bat  i^z-^  x*z  ibe 
ictoal  cost  of  production.  The  company  has  <4ostid  >  locvv-n-  ;>.&i:i««.  ^•eAit3^  T:^n.iiie 
2  from  the  production  of  bicycles  to  the  production  •  .f  ac:  .r.^  ••  ...t*.  TIjt'tv  ^  evtry 
reason  to  believe  that  as  many  plants  w€«Jd  have  bemi  ci  eed  ::  li^rrrv  hai  r«t«£  z»:* 
combination,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  companies  vhich  <>vTic«i  tbtfn..  Tr«e 
American  Bicycle  Company  gives  as  manv  day^*  work  a  ytsar  a^  were  e:vf:L  ^y  ne 
predecessors,  and  the  employment  is  steadier. ' 

There  has  been  no  change'in  the  prices  of  bicycles  sold  thrrioeh  erta^*'.i^bt«i  «ietail 
agencies.  On  jobbing  goods  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  ftr>:»i.4^rr  |<rk«fi.  Trie 
export  trade  of  the  company  is  attaining  coosiderable  imf«<naiH«.  In  et^^eial.  trae 
export  prices  are  based  subrtantiaUy  on  wholesale  pric(»  in  tlii«  omDm*. 

There  has  been  no  general  change  of  waees  ani«  the  iormai:  •n  ad  the  v'^  enpany. 
The  attitude  toward  labor  organizations  is  determineil  by  ih**  mana«!t^T«  ^»:  the  -iiStn^ 
ent  factories,  and  some  of  the  shops  are  ani<m  and  some  are  n4>nuni<.<a. 
The  tariff  has  no  noticeable  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  cumpany.      6Ny-^I.  i 
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Mr.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  says  that  this  company 
was  formed  in  November,  1898,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  elevamra  and  h-  •:«{- 
ing  machinery.  It  bought  the  property  of  11  companies  which  were  «1«  »inc  ^0  ^,r  kS 
per  cent  of  the  elevator  business  in  the  United  States.  The  propiirtion  of  th«*  t«  -lA 
DoanesB  done  has  rather  increased  since  the  formation  of  the  Oti5  Elevator  C«^n. pan y. 
Only  one  factory  has  been  closed.  Mr.  Baldwin  says  that  he  personally  iM^Murhi  the 
property  of  eacn  of  the  constituent  companies  and  sold  it  to  the  new  company.  No 
stock  was  offered  to  the  public,  and  there  was  no  underwriting  s>>'ndicate.  Payment 
was  made  for  all  the  plants  in  stock  exclusively,  with  the  exception  of  one  whi<-h 
was  paid  for  in  cash,  rreferred  stock  to  represent  the  fair  cash  value  of  the  tai^hle 
property  was  given.  Common  stock  in  the  uroportion  of  1}  shares  to  1  !>hare  ntpre- 
lened  was  given  in  payment  for  the  intangible  propertv.  The  cost  of  production  has 
been  lowered  by  the  specialization  of  the  work  at  the  different  plants  an<l  the  building 
of  particular  types  of  machinery  in  large  lots.  The  number  of  traveling  men  is  al^out 
the  same  as  before  consolidation,  but  the  business  handled  is  20  per  cent  larver. 
There  has  been  an  advantage  in  the  common  use  of  patents  prenously  owned  by 
single  establishments  and  in  the  stopping  of  patent  litigation. 

nices  since  consolidation  have  been  no  higher  than  the  prices  chaige<l  by  Otis 
Bros.  Sl  Co.,  though  they  have  been  somewhat  higher  than  the  prices  which  were 
charged  by  some  of  the  other  companies.  '  There  has  been  no  noticeable  change  of 
wages,  but  the  men  are  being  put  on  a  9-hour  basis  with  the  same  wages  which  were 
formerly  paid  for  10  hours.  The  attitude  of  the  company  toward  labor  oiganizations 
is  entirely  friendljr.    Some  of  the  shops  are  union  and  some  are  not 

The  export  business  of  the  company  is  assuming  considerable  proportions.  The 
elevators  exported  are  of  a  cheaper  grade  than  those  sold  in  the  Umtea  States.  (691, 
092.) 

ZXZI.— ORFOBD  COPPEB  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Orford  Copper  Compaiiv,  in  the  affidavit  submit- 
ted by  him,  states  that  his  company  is  engaged  in  the  refining  and  selling  of  nickel 
and  c^per.  There  is  no  nickel  mine  in  the  United  States  which  is  now  productive, 
and  nickel  ore  is  imported  from  Canada,  New  Caledonia,  and  Norway. 
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Some  of  the  Canadian  mines  fell  off  lai]gely  in  their  production  in  1899  and  1900, 
and  the  freight  on  ore  from  New  Caledonia  fully  doubled  from  1898  to  1900.  These 
facts  contributed  largely  to  the  increased  cost  of  nickel  in  the  United  States.  Coke 
cost  60  per  cent  more  in  1900  than  in  1899,  and  coal  35  per  cent  more.  This  helped 
to  increase  the  price  of  nickel.  The  primary  cause  of  the  increased  price,  however, 
was  that  the  demand  far  outran  the  supply.  The  increase  of  price  was  not  due  to 
any  combination  or  agreement.  There  is  only  one  other  company  besides  the  Orford 
Company  which  remiee  nickel  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  agreement 
between  this  company  and  the  Orford  Company  in  respect  to  prices,  neither  is  there 
any  agreement  between  the  American  refiners  and  refiners  in  other  countries.*  The 
2  American  companies  do  not  control  the  United  States  market,  but  a  considerable 
amount  of  nickel  is  imported.  The  Oriord  Company  is  not  a  combination,  and  all 
the  stock,  except  20  shares,  Mr.  Thompson  says,  is  owned  by  him.     (692, 693. ) 
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CAUSES,  METHODS,  AND  EFFECTS  OF  INDUSTBIAIi  COM- 

BINATIOK.* 


A.  Canses  (see  also  Relation  of  tariff  to  trusts^  p.  cxlv). — Mr.  Spalding  says  that, 
in  his  opinion,  trusts  are  due  to  the  protective  tariff,  to  centralized  legislation,  and 
to  the  development  of  the  pow^ers  of  Congress  under  the  interstate-commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  Most  of  the  trusts  in  the  United  States  have  grown  out  of  the 
protective  tariff.  The  inducements  offered  to  trusts  and  combinations  by  certain 
States,  notably,  West  Vii^ginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  have  been  an  auxiliary 
cause  of  the  formation  of  trusts.     (1-4. ) 

Mr.  Lataste  says  that  the  monopoly  of  natural  opportunities  and  our  present  sys- 
tem of  taxation  are  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  formation  of  trusts.    (29. ) 

Mr.  HiLLYER  considers  the  primary  reason  for  the  formation  of  trusts  to  he  the 
desire  of  those  in  control  of  them  to  make  more  money.  The  tariff  is  an  auxiliary 
cause.     (13. ) 

Mr.  Flint,  a  merchant  of  New  York  City,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  organ- 
ization of  a  number  of  industrial  combinations,  says  that,  in  general,  the  reasons 
which  lead  to  the  formation  of  these  combinations  are  the  desire  to  secure  economies 
and  the  desire  of  persons  to  have  their  property  in  such  a  form  that  it  will  have  a 
current  market  value  and  be  readily  realizable.  The  holdine  of  property  in  the 
form  of  realizable  securities  would,  in  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of^  the  holder, 
prevent  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  property,  because  there  would  be  an  iden- 
tity of  interest  with  the  best  intelligence  in  the  particular  industrv  in  which  the 
property  was  invested.  Another  reason  for  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations, 
m  some  cases,  is  the  cutting  of  prices  through  competition.     (33.) 

B.  Capltaltzatton. — Mr.  Chapman  does  not  think  that  the  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  of  a  combination  is  a  matter  of  anv  concern  to  the  public.  Overcapi- 
talization is  not  ^ing  to  affect  the  earnings.  The  stockholder  and  the  public  are 
interested  in  eammgs  rather  than  in  capital.  Capital  has  no  relation  to  earnings 
whatever.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  to  the  earnings  whether  the  company 
had  a  large  amount  of  water  in  its  stock  or  not.  Properly  managed  the  business 
will  pay  so  much  money;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  distributed 
over  $1,000,000  or  $10,000,000  of  stock.  So  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  they  are 
influenced  bv  other  conditions  rather  than  by  the  amoimt  of  capital  stock.  A  man- 
ager will  make  all  he  can  out  of  his  business  whether  his  capital  is  1  or  10  million. 
To  keep  out  competition  he  must  keep  the  margin  between  the  cost  and  the  selling 
price  as  low  as  ne  can.  A  20  per  cent  dividend  would  not  necessarily^  be  more 
likely  to  attract  competition  than  a  2  per  cent  dividend.  The  protection  of  the 
investor  is  another  matter.  To  protect  the  investor  there  should  be  some  supervision 
of  the  capitalization  of  the  company.  There  should  be  publicity  in  its  affairs  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  investor  to  Know  what  his  company 
is  doing.     (107,108.) 

Promoters  are  sometimes  given  a  specified  sum  or  a  specified  percentage  for  their 
services.  Mr.  Chapman  has  never  known  a  case  where  the  bankers  were  paid  any 
specified  amount  of  money.  They  take  over  a  given  percentase  of  the  stock  and 
settle  up  the  claims  of  promoters,  lawyers,  and  others  as  best  tney  can.  Whatever 
stock  is  left  after  these  charges  are  paid  they  have  for  themselves.     (96,  97.) 

Mr.  Flint  thinks  that  there  have  been  many  cases  of  overcapitalization,  but  that 
the  banking  houses  which  have  indorsed  unsound  capitalizations  have  been  discredited 
to%ich  an  extent  that  they  can  not  repeat  the  operation.    Investors  have  b&come  less 

iSee  volume  on  manufactures,  p, . 

*Te8timouv  as  to  the  causes  and  effects  of  particular  combinations  which  are  treated  in  detail  in 
this  volume  is  gummarlzed  in  connection  with  the  other  testimony  regarding  them. 
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careiesB,  and  the  wisdom  of  using  greater  care  in  forming  oi^ganizations  is  being 
recognized.     (92.) 

Mr.  FcsL,  president  of  the  National  Starch  Company,  considers  that  the  chief  dis- 
advantage of^  industrial  combination  is  found  in  tne  tendency  to  overcapitalization. 
There  Ls  a  certain  safeguard  against  this,  however,  in  the  fact  that  overcapitalization 
tends  to  bring  in  competition.     (673. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  think  that  overcapitalization  enables  a  corporation  to 
increase  its  exactions  from  the  public.  If  too  large  dividends  were  exacted,  other 
people  with  a  lower  capitalization  would  do  the  business  at  a  lower  price.     (467. ) 

Mr.  Chapman  says  tnat  dividends  which  on  the  surface  appear  excessive  might 
upon  investigation  be  found  to  be  no  more  than  feiir,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
properties  owned  by  the  company  in  question  had  advanced  in  value  in  a  long  course 
of  years,  and  that  therefore  the  capitalization  of  the  company  was  below  what  it 
ought  to  be.     (109.  J 

Mr.  FuNT  says  tnat  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations  ^ves  the  public 
opportunities  for  profit  that  they  would  not  otherwise  possess.  Fi^pring  the  earn- 
ings of  47  important  industries,  and  not  including  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  he 
finds  that  the  average  earnings  are  over  7  per  cent  of  the  capitalization  and  are  over 
11  per  cent  of  the  present  market  prices  of  the  industrials;  while  the  average  earn- 
ings of  37  railroads,  which  he  figured,  he  found  to  be  4f  per  cent  on  the  market  price 
and  a  little  more  than  that  on  the  par  value  of  the  securities.    (91. ) 

Mr,  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tarin  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New 
York,  says  that  the  tariff  is  undoubtedly  indirectly  responsible  for  a  laige  part  of  the 
water  in  trast  stocks.  Had  there  been  no  tariff  to  enable  prospective  trusts  to  pay 
dividends  on  watered  stocks,  the  trust  promoters  could  not  have  offered  sufficient 
inducements  to  coalesce  the  producers  in  any  particular  industir^.  Promoters  have 
been  unable  to  form  trusts  in  many  industries  not  actually  benefited  by  tariff  duties. 
The  most  highly  protected  trusts  are  generally  the  most  highly  capitalized.  It  is 
useless  for  a  trust  to  attempt  to  pay  big  dividends  on  watered  capital  unless  it  enjoys 
epecial  privileges  of  some  kind.     (554, 583. ) 

Mr.  Bun^ER  considers  tangible  and  assured  assets  the  proper  basis  of  capitalization. 
Applying  the  question  to  his  own  business,  that  of  a  jobber  of  iron  and  steel,  if  good 
will  were  capitalized  the  pavment  of  dividends  on  it  would  require  unusual  effort  and 
the  creation  of  profits  which  would  probably  be  hard  to  maintain.  The  result  would 
probably  be  an  attempt  to  increase  aividends  through  prices  rather  higher  than  nor- 
mal, and  this  would  almost  inevitably  bring  new  competitors  into  the  field.  The 
new  competitors  would  have  an  advantage  in  not  being  burdened  with  an  excessive 
capitalization.     (497.) 

Mr.  BuRX,  president  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  understands  ^ood  will 
to  mean  the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer  and  his  established  connection  with 
dealers  who  are  likely  to  continue  dealing  with  him.     (287.) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  thinks  that 
the  effect  of  the  great  combinations  in  the  iron  and  steel  business  is  likely  to  be  good, 
in  that  they  will  maintain  prices.  Their  high  capitalization  is  itself  advantageous, 
ance  a  company  with  a  laiige  capitalization,  on  wmch  it  wants  to  pay  dividends,  will 
he  restrained  from  ruinous  competition.  Com  binations  that  can  prevent  such  compe- 
tition are  best  for  the  country,  "  because  whenever  we  have  ruinous  competition  the 
evil  goes  right  back  to  the  laborer."  This  happens  not  only  by  cutting  wa^,  but 
by  t^kruptcy  and  actual  stoppage  of  establisnments.  Three  furnaces  which  the 
Sloss-Sheffield  company  has  recently  bought  and  started  up  were  bankrupt  concerns, 
which  had  not  run  for  4  years.  They  were  idle,  the  ore  mines  and  the  coal  mines 
that  depended  on  them  were  idle,  ana  the  whole  town  of  Sheffield,  Ala.,  was  dead. 
Now,  with  the  starting  up  of  the  furnaces,  rents  are  advancing,  wages  are  going  up, 
and  everybody  is  happy.     (509,  512.) 

C.  Secrecy. — Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform 
Club  of  New  York  City,  says  that  one  of  the  evils  which  hag  grown  out  of  the  forma- 
tion of  trusts  is  the  juggling  of  prices  and  statistics.  The  sugar  trust  refused  to  com- 
ply with  our  census  laws  in  1890,  and  would  give  no  information  concerning  its 
odsineBS  to  the  Census  Department.  As  a  result  of  this  the  census  abstract  states  that 
the  value  of  our  product  of  sugar  and  molasses  dropped  from  $155,000,000  in  1880  to 
1123,000,000  in  1890,  and  that  the  value  of  this  product  in  New  York  State  dropped 
from  $71,000,000  to  $17,000,000  in  1890.  As  about  one-half  of  the  sugar  refined  in 
this  country  in  1890  was  refined  in  New  York  State,  it  ie  probable  that  the  value  of 
this  product  in  New  York  was  about  $100,000,000  instead  of  $17,000,000,  as  given  by 
the  census.     (554,  555. ) 
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D.  Economtes. — Saletmen. — ^Mr.  Flint  savs  that  in  the  companies  with  which 
he  has  been  connected  there  has  been  a  considerable  saving  through  reducing  the 
number  of  traveling  salesmen.  Care  must  be  taken  in  economizing  m  this  direction 
lest  the  efficiency  of  the  selling  department  be  reduced.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company  there  has  been  a  saving  of  25  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  the  saving  has  been  less,  because  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  that  company  to  maintain  the  individual  independence  of  each  concern 
in  the  combination.     (35. ) 

Mr.  La  Tastb  has  no  statistics  in  respect  to  the  number  of  traveling  salesmen  who 
have  been  thrown  outof  employment  through  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations. 
He  knows  of  some  men  who  have  been  displaced,  but  does  not  know  whv.  Possibly 
the^  were  not  as  competent  men  as  the  companies  wanted.  He  has  macfe  no  investi- 
gation along  that  line,  however,  and  there  might  have  been  other  reasons.  He  was 
told  by  a  traveling  man  in  the  employ  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  that, 
prior  to  the  organization  of  that  company,  the  3  companies  which  entered  into  the 
combination  employed  lOO  traveling  men,  and  that  very  soon  after  the  formation  of 
the  combination  64  of  the  100  were  discharged.     (26, 32. ) 

Mr.  La  Taste  has  no  definite  information  as  to  the  re-employment  of  traveling  men 
who  have  been  discharged,  though  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  man  who  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  earning  a  livelihood  in  one  line  will  utilize  his  abilities  in  some  other  line 
if  he  can;  and  that  has  probably  been  done  by  traveling  men.  He  thinks  that,  as  a 
rule,  traveling  men  would  be  more  likely  tofind  employment  in  other  lines  than 
men  of  any  other  class,  except  in  cases  where  a  long  term  of  service  has  unfitted  a 
man  for  other  vocations.    A  traveling  man  loses  his  local  identity,  so  to  speak.   (30. ) 

Mr.  La  Taste  believes  that  traveling  salesmen  are  almost  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  the  formation  of  trade  combinations  is  inimical,  not  only  to  the  interests  of 
traveling  men,  but  to  the  entire  interest  of  the  country.  As  a  general  rule,  the  men 
have  not  clearly  defined  reasons  for  their  opinions.  When  reasons  are  given,  the 
chief  ones  are  tnat  industrial  combinations  result  in  depriving  traveling  men  of  their 
means  of  support,  and  that  they  reduce  them  to  such  a  state  of  uncertainty  that  they 
do  not  know  one  day  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  have  employment  the  next 
day.  Mr.  La  Taste  quotes  from  the  minut^  of  the  Convention  of  the  Traveling  Men's 
Protective  Association,  which  was  held  at  Louisville  in  May,  1899,  showing  that  two 
separate  anti-trust  resolutions  were  tabled,  and  giving  the  aiscussion  of  them  in  con- 
vention. Mr.  La  Taste  says  that  the  vote  must  have  been  a  very  decisive  one, 
because  there  was  no  demand  for  a  division.  He  does  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  action  of  the  Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association  in  tabling  those  resolutions 
indicated  the  sentiment  of  the  members.  There  were  about  2()5  delegates  at  the 
convention,  and  Mr.  La  Taste  believes  that  if  each  of  these  members  were  asked 
separately  his  opinion  concerning  industrial  combinations,  not  one  would  hesitate  to 
say  that  such  combinations  are  not  beneficial.  Personally,  Mr.  La  Taste  is  of  the 
opinion  that  trusts  are  injurious  to  commercial  travelers.     (21-24, 27, 28, 32. ) 

2.  Advertising. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  economy  is  secured  through  combination  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  advertising.  The  same  results  can  be  secured  at  considera- 
bly less  expense,  owing  to  a  more  intelligent  distribution  and  method  of  advertising. 
Also,  advertising  in  a  very  large  way  permits  the  securing  of  more  favorable  rat^ 
(35.) 

Mr.  Duke  thinks  that  the  American  Tobacco  Company  expends  as  much  in  adver- 
tising as  was  expended  by  the  independent  companies.  Of  course  the  com jMiny  does 
a  larger  amount  of  business  than  the  concerns  it  bought  out  did.     (318.) 

3.  Middlemen, — Mr.  Flint  says  that  in  certain  industries  there  have  been  substan- 
tial economies  through  direct  sales.  Great  care  has  to  be  taken,  however,  in  secur- 
ing economy  in  this  Ime.  Some  kinds  of  business  permit  of  greater  economy  through 
direct  sales  than  do  others.  Where  goods  are  sold  through  tne  popularity  of  a  trade- 
mark more  economy  can  be  secured  through  direct  sales  than  in  other  cases.    (34, 35. ) 

4.  Bad  debts. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  through  combination  there  comes  a  better 
knowledge  of  credit  conditions,  and  that  tnerefore  bad  debts  may  be  guarded 
against.  Last  year  the  United  States  Rubber  Compjany,  doing  a  business  of  about 
$25,000,0(X),  lost  less  than  $1,0(X)  by  bad  debts.  Business  conditions  were  favorable 
last  year,  but  the  average  loss  by  separate  companies  on  that  volume  of  business 
would  be  over  $100,000  per  year.     (36,  37. ) 

5.  Price  of  raw  materials. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  there  is  not  much  saving,  through 
combination,  in  the  prices  which  have  to  be  paid  for  staple  merchandise,  unless  the 
combination  uses  a  very  lai^  percentage  of  a  particular  kind  of  raw  material  pro- 
duced. In  considering  the  raw-material  market  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consider- 
ation all  the  raw  material  in  the  world,  because  of  the  present  facilities  for  quick 
transportation.     (36.) 
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6.  BeduefUm  of  Hock  carried. — Mr.  Fumt  says  by  centraluation  there  has  been  a 
rediicti<»i  in  the  carrying  of  stocks;  that  thereby  interest,  insorance,  storage,  and 
shop-work  chai^ges  have  been  reduced.  The  reduction  in  stock  carrying  results  from 
the  fact  that,  through  combination,  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  better  cialuice  between 
supply  and  demand.     ( 35. ) 

7.  ihtnsporiation  charges. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  through  combination  a  saving  in 
freight  charges  is  securod.  A  well-managed  combination  takes  advantage  of  the 
cheapest  transportation  facilities.  The  la^  combinations  have  storage  ffu^ilities  at 
Western  points,  and  ship  their  goods  during  the  summer  when  they  can  get  the 
advantage  of  low  water  freights.     (35,  36. ) 

8.  Machinery. — Mr.  Funt  says  tnat,  in  general,  centralized  manufacture  permits 
the  largest  use  of  special  machinery,  and  ihsX  economies  are  secured  through  the 
adoption  of  the  more  economical  methods  which  are  made  possible  bv  the  iaige 
volume  of  business.  In  the  case  of  the  production  of  reclaimea  rubber,  tne  business 
has  been  centralized  in  one  factory  inst^ul  of  being  done  in  different  factories,  and 
the  cost  has  thereby  been  reduced  by  about  20  per  cent     (34. ) 

9.  Running  full  time. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  by  miming  a  factoiy  full  time,  which 
can  be  done  through  the  centralization  of  manufacture,  a  substantial  saving  is  made. 
From  recent  calculations  made,  it  has  been  found  that  the  percentage  saved  in  the 
cost  of  production  by  running  a  &ctory  full  time  instead  of  one-half  time  is  from  4 
to  8  per  cent.     (34. ) 

10.  AdminiMraiion. — Mr.  Flint  states  that  through  centralization  there  is  some 
Biving  in  the  cost  of  superintendence,  but  it  is  not  a  large  item.     (85. ) 

Mr.  BuTLBB,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel,  mentions  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
men  engaged  in  superintendence  and  in  selling  as  a  result  of  combination.  There  is 
not  necessarily  a  saving,  he  says,  in  money,  but  there  is  a  saving  in  the  number  of 
people  doing  a  certain  Kind  of  work.  He  adds  that  new  deparSnents  to  deal  with 
cost  keeping  and  statistical  records  must  be  established,  or  old  ones  must  be  enlarged 
and  carried  to  a  refinement  that  is  unnecessary  in  smaller  concerns.  This  would 
absorb  much  of  the  labor  that  the  organization  might  seem  to  make  superfluous. 
(488-100.) 

E.  Eilmttattoiis  of  combinations. — Mr.  Butlbr,  a  jobber  of  iron  and  steel, 
declares  that  his  house  has  never  made  any  money  by  combmation,  but  has  always 
suffered  from  it  It  did  formerly  enter  into  combinations.  It  has  not  done  so  m 
recent  years  because  it  does  not  pay.  When,  on  one  occasion,  it  bought  out  a  com- 
peting house  it  immediately  reauced  its  prices,  because  it  knew  that  its  customers 
woula  think  that  by  means  of  its  apparent  monopoly  it  would  enjoy  for  a  short  time 
a  chance  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Mr.  Butter  oelieves  that  most  business  men 
would  feel  the  same  responsibility  and  act  in  the  same  way.     (498. ) 

Mr.  Burn,  president  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  C!ompany,  sums  up  his  conclusions 
as  to  the  effects  of  consolidation  as  follows: 

Tintt,  That  oonaoUdation  doen  not  benefit  unlen  it  controls,  especially  Industries  In  which  prices 
sre  not  based  on  intrinsic  valne  alone. 

Seeond.  That  consolidation  invites  competition  and  antagonises  the  public. 

Third.  That  it  aids  labor  in  enforcing  Its  demands,  enabling  it  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  one  con- 
eem  instead  of  dividing  same  among  a  larger  number. 

He  explains  his  meaning  in  using  the  phrase  intrinsic  value,  by  saying  that  the 
price  of  wall  pajier  does  not  depend  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  articles  that  are 
used  in  making  it,  any  more  than  the  price  of  an  oil  painting  depends  on  the  value 
of  paints.  The  value  is  purely  esthetic.  It  depends  on  the  taste  that  is  brought  to 
bear  on  it,  the  field  in  wnich  it  is  placed,  the  probable  output,  and  many  other  con- 
aderations.     ( 285,  287. ) 

Mr.  WHrra,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  says  that  one  great  disadvan- 
tage that  large  corporations  labor  under  is  their  inability  to  cater  to  the  whims, 
prejudices,  and  ignorance,  or  to  the  tastes  of  individual  customers.  It  would  be 
impracticable  to  have  a  combination  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  or  millinery 
^oods  or  gas  fixtures  or  any  goods  as  to  which  the  public  taste  is  capricious.  Organ- 
ization means  system,  and  svstem  means  uniformity.     (254,  263. ) 

Mr.  Flint  also  says  that  through  combination  the  number  of  styles  of  products  is 
reduced;  that  this  results  in  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  in  the  amount 
ci  stock  carried.     (35. ) 

F.  EflTeeU  of  combtnatton. — 1.  Generally.^Mr.  Whfte,  president  of  the 
National  Salt  Company,  declares  that  the  trusts  will  become  trustees  for  the  conser- 
vation of  labor  and  capital  and  enei^y.  They  will  stop  overproduction  and  waste 
and  extravagance,  which  is  the  curse  of  labor  and  capital  and  consumer.     (264. ) 

Mr.  Waterbuby,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  is  confident 
that  no  combinations  will  succeed  but  those  that  introduce  economies  and  are  able 
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to  maintain  them,  so  that  the  people  get  cheap  goods  and  outsiders  can  not  compete 
with  them.    The;^  are  a  real  mnefit  to  the  country.     (132,  133. ) 

Mr.  Butler  believes  that  the  ^reai  industrial  combinations  work  for  the  ben<)fit  of 
the  people,  especially  in  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  expenses.  There  are,  for 
instance,  two  large  concerns  in  the  West  making  agricultural  machinery.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  their  product  is  in  the  distribution  of  it.  Yet  if  those  two  con- 
cerns should  combine  and  reduce  their  price  25  per  cent,  as  they  might  do  and  still 
make  a  much  larger  profit  than  now,  there  would  be  a  clamor  that  the  farmers  were 
being  robbed.     (497. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  large  corporations  are  a  positive  benefit.  We  can  not  ^ 
back  to  small  concerns  and  recede  mto  inferior  methods  without  paying  the  price  m 
inferior  results.  The  natural  growth  of  corporations  is  along  the  lines  of  greater 
productive  efficiency,  and  the  enect  of  such  organizations  on  prices  is  a  benefit  to  the 
community.  The  effect  on  wages  is  definitely  beneficial.  Labor  organizations  can 
deal  better  and  more  effectively  with  large  corporations  than  they  ever  could  with 
small  corporations. 

Some  of  the  concerns  which  entered  into  the  United  States  Steel  Ck)rporBtion,  per- 
haps, had  poor  management.  The  corporation  can  bring  the  management  of  thoee 
concerns  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  company  in  the  consolidation.  It  can  place  an 
exceptional  man  at  the  head  of  the  poorer  concern,  whereas  this  could  not  have  been 
done  if  that  concern  had  continued  a  separate  enterprise.  The  great  combination  has 
at  its  disposal  more  managing  ability  and  can  give  efficient  distribution  of  that  man- 
aging ability.     (634,  635. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  there  are  some  combinations  which  have  used  great  econ- 
omy in  doing  their  work,  which  are  managed  with  great  skill,  and  which  have 
resulted  in  the  making  of  lower  prices.  There  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  the 
low  prices  that  have  prevailed  either  for  oil  or  for  sugar,  or  for  some  other  articles, 
except  for  the  combination  of  the  ablest  possible  men,  working  on  a  very  bis  scale 
for  the  lowest  possible  mai^n.  The  combination  of  railroads  has  resulted  in  a 
steady,  consecutive  reduction  in  the  freight  charges,  and  a  lessened  margin  of  profit, 
with  higher  wages  for  the  workmen,  and  generu  benefit  to  the  public.     (533.1 

Mr.  Spalding  sajrs  that  there  are  some  economic  advantages  to  be  derivea  from 
industrial  combination.  Some  of  the  advanti^es  are  the  cheapening  of  production, 
the  enhancing  of  the  quality  of  the  output,  and  improvement  in  methods  of  distribu- 
tion. Many  of  our  foreign  markets  have  been  opened  up  by  industrial  combinations. 
Trusts  are  probably  more  competent  than  individuals  to  gauge  the  relation  between 
supply  and  demand;  but  their  power  so  to  do  contains  a  dangerous  element,  in  that, 
if  they  choose,  they  can  make  tne  supply  a  little  short  and  thereby  cause  an  a<ivance 
of  prices.  They  are  able  to  furnish  greater  continuity  of  labor,  and  they  could  effect 
a  fifreater  uniformity  in  wages,  thougti  as  yet  wages  m  this  country  have  not  been 
anected  a  CTeat  deal  by  the  formation  of  trusts.     (9.) 

Mr.  Spalding  believes  that  trusts  are  hurtful  because  they  snuff  out  individual 
effort  and  deprive  the  individual  of  the  opportunity  of  rising.  They  destroy  com- 
petition, and  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  parties  in  control  of  the  trust  to  put  up  prices 
extortionately;  and  the  public  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  monopoly.  It  is  pretty  nard  to 
say  that  one  has  direct  knowledge  of  instances  where  the  trusts  have  advanc^ed  prices, 
though  it  misht  be  a^ked  if  there  is  anything,  except  cotton,  in  this  country  under 
the  control  of  trusts  the  prices  of  which  have  not  advanced.  It  is  natural  for  a  man 
to  charge  all  he  can  ^t.  The  manner  in  which  trusts  are  capitalized  is  another 
great  evil.  They  capitalize  on  the  basis  of  earning  capacity,  without  regard  to  the 
substance  behind  it.  When  the  earning  capacity  is  gone  a  collapse  will  come,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  worst  panic  ever  seen  in  this  country.     (2,  6,  11.) 

Mr.  Spalding  says  that,  in  speaking  of  a  trust,  his  idea  is  that  reference  ia  made  to 
combinations  and  pools  that  result  in  snuffing  out  competition.     (1. ) 

Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League,  says  that  a  trust,  as 
the  word  is  used  now,  means  an  organization  which  has  a  practical  control  or  monop- 
oly. The  formation  of  trusts,  in  addition  to  permitting  extortion  to  be  practiced  on 
the  consumer,  and  to  putting  a  tax  on  our  export  trade,  has  resulted  in  doing  away 
with  services  that  were  formerly  rendered.  The  trusts  have  crowded  out  the  middle- 
man, and  the  services  he  used  to  render  are  not  now  rendered  at  all.  Under  a  sys- 
tem of  competition  there  is  rarely  a  time,  even  in  a  brisk  period  of  business,  when 
it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  some  mill  to  agree  to  furnish  its  goods  promptly  to 
would-be  purchasers;  but  where  there  is  one  seller,  the  trust,  it  has  been  proven  by 
experience  that  the  order  will  be  filled  when  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  trust  to 
fill  it.  Wherever  competition  ceases,  the  spur  to  produce  better  goods  becomes  less 
sharp,  and  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  goods  has  resulted  from  the  formation  of 
trusts.     (584,  587,  588. ) 
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Mr.  Tayler  says  that  nothing  conld  be  more  ideal  than  combination  not  governed 
by  the  selfish  demands  of  men,  because,  through  combination,  the  thing  produced 
woold  r»ich  the  consamer  with  the  least  poBBibie  expense.  But  Mr.  Tayler  does  not 
think  that  any  set  of  men  can  be  trusted  with  the  power  possessed  by  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  industrial  combinations  as  we  now  find  tnem.  There  has  never  been  any 
combmation  or  any  individual  that  had  power  that  exercised  that  power  wisely  in 
any  other  way  than  selfishly.     (603,  606,  607. ) 

2.  Efftti  on  competUan  aarid  competUion, — ^Mr.  Butler,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel, 
does  not  think  tiie  various  consolidations  have  made  any  attempt  to  stifle  compe- 
tition. He  is  confident  that  the  ultimate  result  of  them  is  to  increase  competition. 
"If  every  manufacturer  would  keep  his  profits  down  to  a  6  per  cent  basis  he  would 
not  have  much  competition,  but  if  by  any  apparent  monopoly  he  magnifies  those 
profits  it  is  an  encouragement  to  other  people  to  enter  into  competition  with  him." 
(490.) 

Mr.  Butler  declares  it  to  be  a  general  law  that  combinations  are  always  advan- 
tageous to  the  small  concerns  outside  of  them.  ''A  large  concern  has  to  appear 
under  a  formal,  and  generallv  under  a  public,  programme;  a  small  concern  has  the 
advantage  of  keeping  its  methods  and  its  operations  to  itself.  It  can  seek  specialties 
on  which  there  is  a  hunger  profit.  It  can  conform  its  operations  to  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  its  customers,  and  it  has  the  right  to  make  a  sl^ht  concession  at  all 
times,  and  in  a  way  that  is  not  known  to  the  large  concern."  The  smaller  a  manu- 
facturer the  greater  his  percentage  of  profit  must  be,  however,  because  the  fixed 
charges  of  a  small  concern  are  proportionate! v  great     (492. ) 

Mr.  Flikt  says  that  the  only  way  in  whicn  a  concern  can  destroy  competition  is 
by  creating  and'  maintaining  facilities  for  a  lower  cost  of  production  and  by  making 
a  lower  price  to  the  consumer  than  others  can  make.  Industrial  combinations, 
unless  they  are  favored  by  Government  franchises  or  by  Government  patents,  are 
subject  to  the  law  that  '*  tiie  lowest  price  makes  the  market"    (89. ) 

Mr.  Burn,  president  of  the  Natioiud  Wall  Paper  Company,  does  not  think  that  the 
public  need  fear  the  trusts.  If  they  attempt  to  become  oppressive  by  advancing 
prices  they  arouse  competition,  and  the  problem  solves  itselL  He  can  conceive  that 
so  absolute  a  control  of  an  article  might  oe  obtained  that  it  could  be  made  perma- 
nent; '*  but  even  then  it  might  not  to  anything  very  oppressive,  because  if  the  par- 
ties handled  it  rightly  they  would  not  try  to  saueeze  too  much  out  of  the  public." 
The  experience  of  his  own  company  tends  to  show  the  effectiveness  of  competition. 
Mr.  Bum  believes  that  many  ^reat  corporations  existing  to-day  would  dissolve  if 
they  possibly  could,  but  are  so  involved  that  they  can  not.     (293,  301,  304.) 

Mr.  Chapman  does  not  believe  that  lar^  combinations  are  necessarily  going  to 
keep  out  all  competition.  If  the  combination  is  not  managed  wisely  it  will  build  up 
a  lot  of  small  competitors  who  will  find  a  place  to  sell  their  goods,  even  in  competi- 
tion with  a  big  monopoly.     ( 110. ) 

Mr.  Spalding  says  that  anv  advance  or  price  in  an  article  tends  to  invite  competi- 
tion, and  that  the  problem  of  trust  re^^lation  has  a  tendency  to  solve  itself  through 
the  existence  of  that  fact  Mr.  Spalding  does  not  think,  however,  that  there  is  any 
real  competition  in  the  sugar  industry.  Competition  in  that  industry  is  all^^ed  for 
speculative  purposes.  All  the  competition  in  this  countrv  in  the  oil  industry  has 
pretty  well  passed  away,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  doing  the  business.     (10. ) 

Mr.  Tayleb  says  that  theoretically  a  monopoly,  other  than  a  natural  monopoly,  so 
called,  is  impossible,  but  practically  we  have  monopolies  in  some  lines  of  business. 
The  popular  understanding  is  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  fixes  the  price  of  oil  in 
this  country.  According  to  newspaper  report,  they  have  made  contracts  for  securing 
the  output  of  the  Texas  oil  fields.     (607. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  combinations  try  to  eliminate  competition.  It  is  doubtful 
if  they  will  ultimately  succeed.  Not  less  than  2  years  after  the  organization  of  some 
big  combinations  they  were  about  to  be  subjected  to  competition  from  new  works, 
which  produced  three-fifths  as  much  as  the  concerns  whicn  went  into  the  combina- 
tion. Competition  is  the  great  force  that  animates  trade  and  commerce,  and  can  not 
be  suppressed  by  combinations  or  other  devices.  Through  competition  the  volume 
of  product  is  augmented,  and  the  cost  of  each  unit  is  diminished;  the  rates  of  wages 
are  raised,  and  Uie  maigin  of  profit  is  lessened.    (534.) 

Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff-reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club,  of  New 
York  City,  sa^  that  not  only  does  the  modem  trust  include  the  full  control  of  one 
industry,  bat  it  includes  the  control  of  all  allied  industries  whose  plants  could  be 
easily  turned  from  the  production  of  one  to  another  of  the  products.  It  also  includes 
some  of  the  industries  which  produce  different  but  competing  products.  The  same 
set  of  men  now  practically  controls  the  supply  of  petroleum,  of  iron  ore,  of  iron  and 
steel,  of  coal,  of  copper,  of  salt»  and  of  hundreds  of  products  and  by-products  made 
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from  these  articles.  They  also  own  many  local  municipal  monopolies  in  gas,  elec- 
tricity, street  railways,  etc.  They  also,  through  a  *'  community  oi  interest,"  control 
our  principal  trunk  lines  of  railroads,  nearly  all  of  our  lake  steamers,  and  many  of 
our  ocean  transport  lines.     (553. ) 

3.  Effect  on  prices. — ^Mr.  Flint  says  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  ultimate  result  of 
industrial  combinations  will  be  a  reduction  in  prices.  In  general  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  most  successful  industrials  have  been  those  that  have  recognised  the 
advantage  of  large  value  and  low  prices.     (90. ) 

Mr.  Butler,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel,  nas  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  combina- 
tions is,  in  the  long  run,  to  lower  prices.  This  results  partly  from  the  stimulation  of 
new  competition.  It  is  also  partly  due  to  the  increased  ability  to  introduce  improve- 
ments and  economies,  which  results  from  the  temporaiy  increase  of  profits.  Thus, 
in  Mr.  Butler's  jud^ent,  the  tin  plate  manufacturers  of  Wales  have  oeen  unable  to 
introduce  labor-savmg  devices  such  as  American  manufacturers  have  introduced,  for 
the  very  reason  that  their  profits  have  been  small,  and  the^  have  not  been  able  to 
accumulate  the  necessary  capital.  When  profits  have  for  a  time  been  increased  by  a 
combination  and  the  reaction  comes,  through  competition  and  other  causes,  the 
manufacturers  are  driven  to  adopt  every  possible  improvement  in  order  to  carry  on 
their  business  without  loss,  and  their  accumulated  profits  make  it  possible  to  adopt 
improvements.     ( 490, 491 . ) 

Mr.  Chapman  says  that  self-preservation  will  always  prevent  any  combination  from 
putting  the  price  of  its  products  up  to  a  point  which  will  invite  and  build  up  compe- 
tition. The  interest  of  tne  combination  is  in  keeping  the  price  as  low  as  possible.  The 
history  of  combinations  thus  far  in  this  country  shows  that  prices  have  been  steadily 
reduced  as  savinss  have  been  effected.  In  certain  lines  the  margin  between  cost 
and  selling  price  has  been  reduced.  Where  the  cost  of  production  nas  been  largely 
decreased,  the  policy  has  been  to  give  the  purchaser  as  much  of  that  reduction  as 
possible,  allowing  for  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  Through  combinations 
economies  have  been  effected  and  consumers  nave  had  a  part  of  the  benefit  of  those 
economies,  so  that  ordinarily  there  has  been  an  absolute  lowering  of  prices  to  the 
consumer.  In  cases  where  a  combination  has  a  monopoly  through  patents  or  trade- 
marks it  would  be  natural  to  make  prices  higher.  In  cases  where  a  combination  had 
a  monopoly  in  any  line  through  complete  control  of  the  raw  material,  there  would 
be  danger.     ( 103, 1(H,  107, 110.^ 

Mr.  Chapman  states  that  although  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company  has  the 
monopoly  of  the  entire  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  price  of  gas  has  been  reduced.  The 
average  price  of  gas  under  the  separate  companies  was  $1.25  per  1,000;  the  price  has 
been  reduced  by  5  cents  each  year  until  now  it  is  $1.  The  act  was  voluntary  and 
not  caused  by  legislative  action.  There  has  been  no  material  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production.     (106.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  any  attempt  at  an  inordinate  profit  in  the  carrying  on  of 
anv  considerable  business  is  an  assured  invitation  to  rivalries  and  competition.  The 
only  protection  is  to  keep  the  price  low  and  to  rely  for  returns  upon  magnitude  of 
transactions  and  not  upon  an  extravagant  rate  of  profit.  Low  prices  mean  enlarged 
output,  and  combination  makes  low  prices  possible.  For  a  combination  to  be  suc- 
cessful it  is  essential  that  the  character  of  the  product  be  kept  up  to  the  highest 
possible  standard,  and  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  price.     (344.) 

Mr.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  declares  that  the  only  evil 
that  can  result  to  the  public  from  combination  is  tne  ability  to  demand  extortionate 
prices;  but  industrifd  oi^ganizations  have  no  such  power  because  they  have  no  pro- 
tection from  competition.  Their  success  depends  on  their  abilitjr  to  produce  better 
goods  and  sell  ttiem  cheaper  than  their  competitors.  Exorbitant  prices  can  be 
demanded  only  by  a  monopoly,  created  by  the  Patent  Office  or  by  a  franchise  from 
the  State.     (263.) 

Mr.  Grimwood  thinks  that  in  these  da^s,  with  the  experience  that  many  mana^rs 
of  combinations  have  had,  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest  price, 
and  put  them  on  the  market  at  a  fair  profit,  so  as  to  keep  the  price  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods  down,     f  123. ) 

Mr.  Gunton  says  tnat  none  of  the  large  combinations  are  able  to  fix  prices  arbi- 
trarily. A  large  concern  has  not  the  power  to  put  prices  up  abnormally.  The  only 
power  it  has,  and  which  it  can  exercise  absolutely,  is  the  power  to  put  prices  down. 
A  real  monopoly  can  put  the  prices  up,  but  so  long  as  there  is  a  competitor  outside 
the  so-called  monopolies  can  not  put  prices  up  without  the  consent  of  their  competi- 
tors. If  steel  rails  go  up,  it  is  not  chaigeable  to  the  lai^e  concerns  any  more  than  to 
the  little  ones. 

Mr.  Gunton  presents  a  table  giving  the  average  freight  rates  for  the  years  from 
1873  to  1900,  and  showing  that  there  has  been  a  continuous  reduction  of  rates.    He 
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also  submits  tables  giving  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel  products,  of  other  metals,  and 
of  sugar  and  petroleum  during  the  years  1900  and  1901,  that  being,  Mr.  Gunton 
states,  the  time  during  which  tne  tremendous  amount  of  industrial  organization  and 
consolidation  has  been  going  on.     (626,  627,  6«35. ) 

Mr.  8cHw.\B  sees  no  wrong  in  the  system  of  basing  the  prices  of  goods,  wherever 
they  may  be  shipped  from,  on  a  fixed  price  plus  the  freight  from  an  assumed  central 
ix>int,  as' Pittsburg.  Indeed,  this  is  the  only  way  of  obtaining  uniformity  of  price, 
jf  shipments  are  actually  made  from  a  point  which  has  a  lower  freight  rate  than 
I*ittaburg  to  the  given  market,  that  mill  has  the  advantage  of  its  location,  which  is 
entirely  Intimate.     (469,  470. ) 

Mr.  biLLYBR  says  that,  in  general,  industrial  combinations  are  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  up  prices.  That  has  been  the  case  in  the  instances  that  have  come 
imder  his  observation.  Combinations  are  enabled  to  dispense  with  a  large  number 
of  traveling  salesmen  and  agents,  and  can  make  savings  through  concentration  of 
management.  These  facts  would  enable  them  to  put  prices  down,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  body  politic  is  sufficiently  benefited  by  the  small  amount  of 
reduction  which  has  been  made  in  certain  articles  to  pay  for  the  loss  suffered  through 
the  throwii^  of  people  out  of  employment.  Although  in  some  cases  there  has  been 
a  reduction  of  prices,  there  has  also  been  a  larger  net  income  to  the  company  on 
account  of  the  savings  made  through  combination.  It  is  difficult  to  say  that  the 
lowering  of  prices  on  articles  manufactured  by  combinations  has  been  due  to  the 
formation  of  those  combinations.  The  enormous  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  methods  and  the  new  inventions  would  have  brought  about  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  production  anyway.  The  concentration  of  energy  brought  about 
through  combination  may  have  aided  to  some  extent  in  lowering  the  cot-t  of  pro- 
duction.    (12,13.) 

Mr.  Tayler  says  that  undoubtedly,  through  combination,  there  is  greater  opportu- 
nity to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  but  he  has  no  idea  that  the  public  is  gomg  to 
j^t  verv  much  benefit  from  it.  The  properties  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion di(i  not  cost  one-third  of  the  amount  at  which  they  are  capitalized.  The  stocks 
were  .sold  to  the  public  upon  the  basis  of  their  supposed  eammg  power,  and  their 
earning  power  was  determined  in  the  public  mind  by  the  fact  uiat  the  concern  is 
nearly  a  monopoly  and  therefore  can  control  the  market  and  fix  prices*.  The  people 
who  bought  the  securities  are  going  to  demand  a  return  upon  them;  and  if  they 
receive  any  full  return  for  what  they  have  paid  for  those  securities  in  the  market, 
they  are  going  to  extract  something  from  the  public.  It  is  said  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  reduced  the  cost  of  oil,  and  it  undoubtedly  has;  but  the  cost 
would  have  been  reduced  still  more  if  competitive  enterprise  had  continued  in  the 
business.  It  can  not  be  said  that  there  has  been  any  great  t^ervice  rendered  to  the 
public  when  the  market  value  of  the  securities  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
approximately  $800,000,000,  based  solely  upon  the  earning  power  of  that  which  cost 
approximately  one-tenth  of  that  amount.     (606,  609.) 

Mr.  La  TA»rE  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  no  reduction  of  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer through  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations.  There  has  been  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  retail  price  of  baking  powders  since  the  formation  of  the  baking  iK)wder 
combination.     (28. ) 

Mr.  Klinck,  a  meat  packer  of  Buffalo,  says  that  the  Western  packers  have  their 
agents  in  Buf^lo  who  sell  to  the  local  butchers  and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  sell  1 1 
retail.  They  can  compete  in  the  Buffalo  market  and  undersell  Mr.  Klinck,  though 
Mr.  Klinck  has  the  same  facilities  for  manufacturing  the  by-products  that  the  Chi- 
cago packers  have.  Mr.  Klinck  buys  his  cattle  in  the  Buffalo  market,  and  the  sup- 
ply is  abundant  When  he  has  to  buy  cattle  in  Chicago,  he  figures  on  paying  about 
35  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds.  Tnat  is  on  account  of  freight  and  shrinkage.  Mr. 
Klinck  does  not  think  that  the  system  established  by  the  great  packers  of  distributing 
all  over  the  country  is  advantageous  to  the  consumers.  They  sell  close  in  cities  like 
New  York  and  Buffalo,  "but  when  they  eo  into  a  country  place  where  there  is  no 
competition  the  people  have  to  suffer."     (275. ) 

Mr.  Klinck  presents  tables  showing  the  prices  which  he  has  paid  for  various  sup- 
plies used  in  his  business  during  the  last  10  years.  In  most  cases  the  figures  show  a 
decline  from  1891  to  about  1897,  and  then  an  increase  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Klinck's 
t^timony  in  1901.     (276-281. ) 

Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League,  says  that  prices  are 
made  arbitrarily  by  the  tariff  tnists,  and  are  not  based  on  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  or  upon  the  ^neral  run  of  the  market.  When  a  trust,  for  its  own  reasons, 
desires  to  drop  the  price  of  its  product,  it  does  so  without  warning.  The  price  of 
lead,  for  instance,  was  arbitrarily  dropped  without  warning  in  the  year  1900;  and, 
when  the  objects  which  led  the  trust  to  drop  the  price  were  obtained,  the  price  was 
arbitrarily  put  up  again.     (586,  587. ) 
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Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  Tariff  Reform  Committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New 
York  City,  says  that  if  the  trusts  have  not  at  any  time  collected  from  the  American 
consumers  all  that  the  tariff  has  permitted  them  to  collect  in  the  way  of  prices,  it  is 
either  because  they  have  not  fully  appreciated  the  situation  and  have  not  gotten 
together  sufficiently  to  stop  all  internal  competition  or  because  the  full-limit  price 
would  greatly  lessen  consumption  and  would  not  yield  as  great  a  net  profit  as  lower 
prices.     (552,  553. ) 

Mr.  Holt  gives  figures  to  show  the  effect  of  trust  control  on  the  prices  of  window 
glass,  tin  plate,  wire  nails,  and  barbed  wire.     (557-559,  561,  565,  566,  576,  577.) 

Mr.  HiLLYER,  a  lawyer  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  says  that  because  of  the  combination  of  the 
cast-iron  pipe  manufacturers,  the  city  of  Atlanta  was  obliged,  for  2  years,  to  nay  $6 
or  |7  per  ton  more  for  pipe  than  it  should  have  paid.  Mr.  Hillyer  understanos  that 
certain  territory  was  awarded  to  particular  members  of  the  coml)ination  and  that 
there  was  an  agreement  among  the  manufacturers  that  bids  in  territory  allotted  to 
another  shoulcTbe  above  a  certain  figure  and  that  the  company  to  whom  the  terri- 
tory had  been  allotted  should  put  in  the  lowest  bid.  Since  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  declaring  an  agreement  of  this  sort  ille^.  the  pipe 
companies  have  sold  out  their  capital  stock,  so  Mr.  Hillyer  has  been  inlormea,  to 
one  another,  and  have  formed  a  combination  of  ownership.     (11,  12. ) 

4.  Efficiency  of  management. — Mr.  Flint  says  there  is  always  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
binations which  are  not  properly  managed.  Unless  substantial  economies  can  be 
secured  by  combination,  it  is  better  for  the  parties  to  run  their  business  independ- 
ently. Centralized  management  is  most  desirable,  if  there  are  men  of  sufiident 
intellectual  capacity  to  administer  an  extended  business.  One  of  the  dangers  to  the 
success  of  industrial  combinations  is  that  such  men  are  not  always  to  be  had. 
Where  the  business  is  of  such  a  character  that  its  conduct  can  not  be  reduced  to 
rules,  where  its  success  depends  on  local  ability  and  local  judgment,  and  where  the 
efficiency  of  the  selling  department  is  involved  in  long-time  personal  relations,  it 
^ould  he  wiser  to  sustain  the  independence  and  individuality  of  the  separate  con- 
cerns, because  in  that  way  the  individual  interest  that  is  essential  to  success  is 
sustained.     (84,91.) 

Mr.  Burn,  president  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  believes  that  factories 
operated  by  individual  owners  are  likely  to  be  more  profitable  than  they  would  be 
if  looked  after  by  hired  labor.     (295. ) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Coixiage  Company,  says  that  the 
outsiders  have  an  advantage  in  nearly  every  combination.  In  the  cordage  business 
and  in  most  businesses  a  large  mill  properly  run  is  better  than  a  combination  of 
mills.  It  is  partly  a  question  of  executive  ability.  To  run  a  number  of  plants 
together  is  very  difficult  and  requires  a  high  order  of  intellect.     (132,  133. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  in  case  of  a  world-wide  combination  in  tne  rubber  industry 
the  manufactunng  would  be  done  in  countries  where  the  merchandiHe  could  be  pro- 
duced to  the  best  advantage  in  relation  to  the  market  for  it.  Mr.  Flint  does  not 
think  a  world-wide  combination  practicable.  The  chief  difficulty  experienced  by 
combinations  is  the  finding  of  men  of  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  such  extended 
business.     (87,88.) 

Mr.  Schwab  says  that  while  a  point  might  possibly  be  reached  at  which  the  size 
of  single  businesses  mi^ht  be  too  great  for  any  i)ersonal  administrative  capacity  that 
could  be  found,  he  thinks  that  point  a  long  distance  off.  Mr.  Si^hwab  does  not, 
however,  think  it  possible  to  form  a  world-wide  combination  in  the  steel  business. 
(463,  465.) 

Mr.  Butler  holds  that  the  efficiency  of  administration  ought  theoretically  to  be 
greater  in  a  large  establishment  than  in  a  small  one.  He  would  secure  tnis  effi- 
ciency, however,  by  giving  a  share  of  the  profits  to  those  who  take  part  in  securing 
the  profits.  This  is  the  method  which  has  been  followed  in  his  own  business,  ana 
he  thinks  it  is  the  way  the  successful  concerns  in  general  have  followed.     (490. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  in  all  the  companies  with  which  he  is  connected  reports  of  the 
separate  concerns  are  compared  every  month.  Through  this  system  of  comparative 
accounting  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  different  managements,  and  the  system  tends 
to  bring  the  standard  of  all  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best.  When  a  man  knows  that 
his  work  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  others  his  pride  acts  as  an  added  incentive 
for  doing  his  best  work.  Details  as  well  bs  general  results  should  be  compared. 
(84,  85.) 

5.  Effect  on  employment  and  vjoges. — Mr.  Butler  believes  that  the  influence  of  com- 
bination on  wages  nas  been  beneficial.  The  concerns  that  are  the  most  successful 
pay  the  highest  wages.  The  wage  earner  can  secure  better  terms  from  one  who  is 
niaking  money  than  from  one  who  is  not,  and  he  has  greater  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing the  facts  about  a  laige  organization  than  about  a  small  organization  or  an  indi- 
viaual  owner.     (488. ) 
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Mr.  Schwab  believes  that  the  reealt  of  these  great  consolidations  of  capital  will  be 
advantigeoua  both  to  the  investor  and  to  the  employee.  Working-men  will  receive 
the  greatest  benefits  when  capital  is  earning  a  fair  return.  Capitalists  desire  to  pay 
employees  good  wages.  Things  ^  smoothly  then  and  business  gives  little  trouble. 
These  great  consolidations  will  bring  about  the  sale  of  finished  pr(^ucts  at  reasonable 
prices,  nill  permit  the  extension  of  the  use  of  steel,  and  will  permit  the  payment  of 
good  wages  to  the  workmen.  Mr.  Schwab  thinks,  however,  that  the  formation  of  a 
consolidation  like  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  adds  very  much  to  the  power 
of  the  employers  against  any  particular  class  of  employees.     (473,  474. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  sa3's  that  some  men  of  the  class  tnat  directs  and  superintends  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  consolidation,  but  that  the  working  people  feel  no 
such  effect.    It  is  only  the  superintendents  and  the  higher-salaried  class.     (459. ) 

Mr.  FiAXT  says  that,  through  the  formation  of  combinations,  wages  are  to  a  large 
extent  sustained.  In  respect  to  the  combinations  with  which  he  is  connected,  there 
has  not  since  their  formation  been  any  substantial  change  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid. 
Work  has,  however,  been  more  permanent.  In  genenu,  although  combinations,  in 
order  to  produce  under  the  most  economic  conditions,  throw  workmen  out  of  employ- 
ment, there  is  in  the  United  States  sufficient  employment  during  periods  of  prosperity 
to  enable  a  workman  to  find  employment  in  other  lines,  and  the  general  effect  is  that 
the  workman  gets  more  money  for  n is  work  and  more  produce  for  his  money.  The 
wage-earner  has  never  been  as  well  off  in  this  country  as  he  is  to-day.  It  is  largely 
due  to  the  prosperity  which  has  to  a  great  extent  been  brought  about  through  indus- 
trial combinations.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  that 
they  are  being  benefited  by  the  conditions  now  existing.     (89,  90. ) 

Mr.  GuNTOK  says  that  he  has  taken  from  the  census  reports  of  1880  and  1890  the 
number  of  persons  employed  and  the  wages  paid  in  those  years  in  64  different  indus- 
tries in  which  laige  capital  has  been  em^oyed;  and  that  he  has  found  in  every  case, 
except  one,  that,  while  the  product  per  man  has  been  increased  through  the  use  of 
machinery,  the  number  of  employees  has  also  been  increased  and  the  wages  per 
laborer  have  risen.  The  one  exception  was  in  the  manufacture  of  watch  cases.  Mr. 
Gunton  submits  a  table  giving  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  these  64  industries 
in  1880  and  1890,  the  yearly  wages  paid  per  employee  m  each  of  these  2  years,  and 
the  amount  and  p^x^enta^e  of  the  increase  in  wages.     (637,  638. ) 

6u  EffecU  cm  individtuahty  and  opportunities  for  advancement, — Mr.  Schwab  declares 
that,  under  the  old  plan  of  individual  business,  the  skilled  worker  had  only  a  limited 
opportunity  for  increased  pay  and  practically  none  for  participation  as  a  partner. 
Mr.  Schwab  tries  to  put  his  whole  business  on  such  a  basis  that  the  skilled  operator 
and  the  valuable  man  may  make  something  other  than  a  salary;  something  in  the 
fonn  of  a  holding  in  the  company,  just  as  was  done  in  the  Carnegie  company.  The 
opfwrtunities  for  any  man,  workmgman,  or  manager,  or  anv  man  who  has  to  use  his 
brains,  were  never  so  great  as  they  are  to-day.  Never  has  there  l^een  such  a  scarcity 
of  the  special  men  that  great  manufacturing  concerns  and  capitalists  desire.  The  man 
of  exceptional  ability  has  a  better  opportunity  than  ever,  Mr.  Schwab  thinks,  to 
become  a  large  owner.  As  to  the  man  with  a  small  capital  to  start  with,  his  oppor- 
tunities are  not  increased .     ( 459. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  big  department  stores  or 
manufacturing  enterprises  are  absorbing  the  little  ones.  There  are  more  small  shops 
for  distrilMition  in  ratio  to  the  population  now  than  ever  before.  There  are  more 
small  workshops  scattered  throughout  the  land  than  ever  before,  especially  in  the 
South.  Not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  working  forces  can  be  gathered  as  oper- 
atives under  the  collective  system  of  the  great  factory  and  of  the  great  workshop. 
(522. ) 

7.  Regulation  of  production. — ^Mr.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company, 
conaiderB  that  the  power  of  a  lai^  company  to  regulate  production  is  chiefly  of 
importance  in  that  it  prevents  a  piling  up  of  goods  to  depreciate  by  holding,  and  that 
it  results  in  a  regularity  of  producing  activity  instead  of  upe  and  downs.     (264. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  industrial  combination  is  that 
production  is  regulated.  Where  there  are  a  large  number  of  competing  concerns  and 
no  general  understanding,  there  is  a  tendency  to  overproduction,  with  the  result  that 
markets  become  demoralized,  failures  ensue,  and  panics  occur.  Hegulation  of  pro- 
duction through  combination  tends  to  prevent  these  evils.     (35,  92. ) 

Mr.  Chapman  says  that  combination,  through  being  able  to  regulate  production,  will 
have  an  influence  in  averting  panics.  The  United  States  Steel  Company,  if  wisely 
managed,  will  prove  to  be  a  r^:ulator  of  production.     (109. ) 

8.  Diffusion  of  ownership, — mr,  Flint  says  that  there  are  a  hundred  times  as  many 
people  interested  in  industrials  now  as  there  were  25  years  ago,  and  there  will  proo- 
ably  be  a  hundred  times  as  many  more  at  the  end  of  the  next  10  years.  In  general 
the  managers  of  industrial  combinations  are  the  largest  stockholders.     (91. ) 
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9.  Effect  on  invetUion. — Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  the  great  consolidations,  so  far 
from  che(;king  invention,  most  effectively  promote  it.  The  manufacturing  world  has 
never  been  so  anxious  for  an  invention  as  to-day  and  never  ready  to  pay  such  high 
prices  for  it.  Men  are  receiving  better  compensation  for  invention  and  new  processes 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  busmess.  The  salaries  of  skilled  men  have 
never  been  so  high,  and  Mr.  Schwab  thinks  they  will  continue  to  increase.     (463.) 

10.  Relation  to  money  market. — Mr.  Spalding  says  that  the  cornering  of  money  id 
not  done  by  any  industrial  trust,  and  the  interstate-commerce  restrictions  on  trusts 
would  not  reach  the  cornering  of  money.     (9. ) 

11.  Corruption  of  politico. — Mr.  Holt  says  that  the  evils  of  trusts  have  extended 
into  political  life,  and  it  is  because  the  protected  trusts  have  completely  corrupte<l 
politics  and  have  sent  their  agents  to  Congress  that  the  protected  interests  have  for 
years  dictated  tariff  legislation  at  Washington.     (554. ) 

Mr.  HiLLYER  says  that  the  aggregation  of  power  which  has  been  brought  about 
through  combination  is  a  dangerous  element--a  menace  to  the  political  independence 
of  the  people.  It  haa  in  a  high  degree  corrupted  the  choice  of  nilers,  and  after  a 
while  will  perhaps  become  corruptmg  to  their  conduct.  The  great  evil  of  indus- 
trial combination  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  creates  monopolies.     (15, 18.) 

XXXm.— LEOISIiATIVE   BEMEBIES   FOB  THE   EVTLS   OF  COMBI- 

KATIOK. 

Mr.  Chisholm,  president  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  says  that  in  his 
opinion  no  legislation  concerning  industrial  combinations  is  necessary.  All  combi- 
nations that  manufacture  and  distribute  goods  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  consumer  will 
succeed,  and  no  legislation  can  prevent  it;  and  any  combination  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  artificially  raising  prices  by  buying  up  competing  firms  wll  fail  in  the  end 
without  any  legislation.     (438. ) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  does  not 
think  that  legislation  on  the  subject  of  combinations  is  necessary,  because  a  com- 
bination which  does  not  benefit  the  public  will  be  killed  by  outside  competition. 
(137.) 

Mr.  Butler,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel,  has  no  faith  in  legislation  as  a  remedy  for 
any  possible  evils  of  combination.  The  public  haa  not  benefited  by  ita  attempts  at 
legislative  restraint  of  railroads.  Mr.  Butler  is  an  advocate  of  '*  free  and  unrestricted 
competition,  operating  under  our  laws  of  to-day."  Competition  is  slower  in  its 
operation  when  large  enterprises  are  involved,  but  in  the  end  the  result  is  the  same. 
Any  legislative  interference  seems  to  Mr.  Butler  to  involve  a  restraint  of  trade,  and 
to  lessen  competition  rather  than  to  increase  it.  If  the  combinations  themselves 
make  any  effort  to  restrain  trade  the  results  will  react  upon  them.  They  and  not 
the  consumer  will  suffer.  Competition  will  not  cease  so  long  as  there  is  a  human 
mind.  It  is  to  be  hereafter  on  a  larger  scale,  with  less  waste  and  more  intelligence, 
less  speculation  and  more  openness.     (489,  497,  498. ) 

Mr.  Chapman  does  not  think  it  wise  to  attempt  to  control  the  business  of  the  citi- 
zen by  legislative  enactment.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  a  monopoly  has  become 
established  it  may  be  necessary  to  legislate  about  it.  Any  general  legislation  at  this 
time  might  seriously  interfere  with  the  position  this  country  is  taking  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.     (110.) 

Mr.  Grim  WOOD  thinks  that  legislation  inimical  to  agreements  among  manufacturers 
would  be  very  hurtful,  not  only  to  the  manufacturers,  but  to  laboring  men.  As  soon 
as  there  is  no  monev  in  a  business  two  results  follow:  The  manufacturer  is  tempted 
to  get  even  by  makfng  inferior  goods — though  this  is  a  false  policy;  and  he  is  tempted 
to  cut  wages.     (123.) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-SheflSeld  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  does  not 
know  whether  the  good  times  have  caused  the  combinations,  or  the  combinations 
have  caused  the  good  times.  He  thinks  a  little  of  both.  At  any  rate,  he  believes 
that  anything  that  will  hurt  these  combinations  will  be  harmful  to  tne  people.    (513. ) 

Mr.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  says  that  trusts  must  be  regu- 
lated, and  that,  since  they  derive  the  right  to  live  from  the  State,  the  State  has  the 
right  to  say  how  they  shall  use  that  right.  They  are  moved  by  the  same  motives 
that  move  all  humanity  to  get  all  they  can,  particularly  under  the  system  of  indi- 
vidualism under  which  we  are  living.  If  the  subject  is  handled  intelligently,  and 
perhaps  some  tax  placed  on  what  mignt  be  considered  excessive  earnings,  there  will 
be  no  excessive  earnings.     (265. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that,  in  general,  affairs  of  trade  are  best  regulated  by  natural  laws. 
It  is  diflScult  to  suggest  legislation  of  any  radical  character  that  can  supplant  to 
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advantase  the  natoral  law  of  sapply  and  demand.  While  it  ia  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  proper  system  sustained  of  auditing  and  accounting,  and  that  there 
shoald  be  regulation  as  to  the  issuing  of  securities,  the  evils  which  have  developed 
in  connection  witli  the  organization  of  industries  are  being  corrected  by  natural  laws. 
(92,  93. ) 

Mr.  McInttrk,  director  of  the  Standard  Milling  Company,  thinks  that  the  watering 
of  stock  should  be  checked  by  law  and  the  capitalization  of  industrial  combinations 
restricted  to  the  actual  value  of  the  properties.     (682. ) 

Mr.  Chapman  thinks  that  there  might  be  cases  where  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
ought  to  be  limited.  An  unlimited  issue  of  stock  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  property  for  which  it  is  issued  might  result  in  imposition  upon  the  public.  With 
an  unlimited  issue  of  stock  there  would  be  no  way  of  ascertaimngthe  value  of  shares 
except  by  ^ing  into  the  question  of  the  assets  and  earning  power  of  the  company. 
Tlie  limitation  of  stock  issued  will  be  for  the  protection  of  the  investor.     (108.  t 

Mr.  CAacPBRLL  says  that  corporations  whose  stocks  are  sold  to  the  public  on 
exchanges  should  lie  under  governmental  control.  There  should  be  government 
examiners  for  industrial  corporations,  and  the  corporations  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sell  goods  at  different  prices  in  different  States.  They  should  also  be  prohibited 
from  making  contracts  with  purchasers  of  their  goods  that  the  goods  of  other  com- 
panies should  not  be  handled.  These  exclusive  contracts  are  in  restraint  of  trade, 
out  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  redress  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  get  voluntary  evidence.  If  there  were  a  law  compelling  the  men 
who  had  entered  into  these  contracts  to  go  up  and  testify  under  oath,  redress  might 
be  had.  A  law  has  recently  been  passed  in  Massachusetts  forbidding  the  making  of 
such  contracts  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  doing  business  in  the  State,  and 
providing  penalties  for  those  violating  the  law.  A  national  law  would  be  better  if  it 
were  enforced.  It  may  be  that  the  national  law  covers  the  ground  now,  but  so  far 
it  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  United  States 
district  attorney.  In  Massachusetts  the  facts  are  well  known,  and  the  State  dis- 
trict attorney  would  probably  take  proceedings  if  the  law  were  violated.  (311,  315, 
316.) 

Mr.  LAND6TRBET  also  says  that  a  distinction  might  be  made  between  corporations 
whose  stocks  are  listed  and  sold  on  the  public  market,  and  those  whose  stocks  are 
not    (339.) 

Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  Lea^e,  says  that  l^islation 
is  desirable  which  will  not  interfere  with  the  benefits  of  industrial  combinations, 
but  which  will  insure  the  sharing  of  the  benefits  with  the  community.  In  the  case 
of  tariff  trusts,  the  onlv  remedy  is  the  removal  of  the  protective  tariff*.     (588. ) 

Mr.  Spalding  says  that  dealing  with  trusts  is  a  national  question.  Their  existence 
18  a  national  evil,  and  the  remedy  will  have  to  be  a  national  remedy.  The  separate 
States  can  not  handle  the  question.  There  is  one  set  of  laws  in  one  State  and  another 
set  of  laws  in  another  State.  It  produces  an  irritating  local  condition  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  deal  with  a  question  which  is  national  from  a  local  standpoint.  If  any 
regulative  law  is  enactedf  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  machinery  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  law,     (3,8.) 

Mr.  Spalding  believes  that  it  is  practicable  to  enact  national  legislation  which  will 
forbid  any  trust,  combination,  pool,  or  monoply  to  put  prices  down  so  as  to  destroy 
competition,  or  to  put  them  up  to  a  point  of  extortion.  He  thinks  that  legislative 
regulation  of  prices  should  not  go  further  than  that.  There  is  a  difference  between 
industrial  combinations  and  railroads.  The  railroad  companv  is  a  quasi-public  cor- 
poration. It  discharges  public  functions  and  has  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  It 
18  of  necessity  a  monopoly,  because  there  can  not  be  two  railroads  side  b^  side. 
Therefore,  the  law  against  discriminations  in  freights  does  not  present  a  principle 
which  can  be  follow^  in  the  regulation  of  prices  of  industrial  proKlucts.     (5,  7.) 

Mr.  GuNTON  holds  that  large  corporations  ought  to  have  their  charters  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  be  under  Federal  control.  Whatever  restrictions  are 
necessary  could  be  put  into  the  Federal  charter.     (638,  639. ) 

Mr.  Gunton  also  says  that  one  thing  which  ought  to  be  accomplished  in  respect 
to  laige  corporations  is  that  the  prices  of  the  products  of  any  one  concern  shall  be 
the  same  in  all^  localities,  the  cost  of  tnmsportation  considered.  If  a  large  concern 
makes  ttie  price  of  its  product  in  one  vicinity  double  the  price  which  it  makes  for 
its  product  in  another  vicinity,  where  the  cost  of  transportation  is  substantially  the 
flune,  that  is  not  competition;  it  is  persecution,  and  it  ought  to  be  prohibited.  (634. ) 

Mr.  HiLLYKR  also  considers  that  the  remedies  for  most  of  the  evils  of  trusts  lie 
with  the  National  Government  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  governments 
to  reach  all  the  evils.  There  are  a  few  evils,  however,  which  are  within  reach  of  the 
monidpal  governments.    The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  enforce  the  Sherman  law, 
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amending  it  80  that  it  will  reach  the  cam  of  combined  ownership  as  well  as  of  com- 
bination, and  also  perhaps  amending  it  ho  as  to  deny  to  combinations  the  right  to 
ship  their  products  across  State  lines.  Also,  wherever  the  trust  is  dependent  on  the 
tariff  for  getting  a  higher  price  for  its  product,  the  tariiS  ought  to  be  taken  off,  unless 
there  is  some  reason  for  doing  otherwise.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  Ck)ngre88,  the  Con- 
stitution is  in  the  way  of  effectual  legislation  against  trm^,  the  Constitution  should 
be  amended.  The  most  hopeful  remedy  for  trusts,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  and  if  trusts  can  not  l>e  done  away  with  through  any  of  the 
other  means  suggested,  the  Government  should  go  into  the  business  ol  manufactur- 
ing the  products  manufactured  by  trusts.     ( 15,  16,  17.^ 

Mr.  Spalding  also  suggests  that  trusts  might  be  abolished  bv  the  passage  of  a  law 
by  Congress  similar  to  the  law  which  broke  up  the  lottery  business;  a  law  which 
should  provide  that  they  should  not  use  the  mails,  or  a  law  which  should  prohibit 
their  snipping  their  products  across  State  lines.  It  could  be  made  a  misdemeanor 
for  a  trust  to  send  goods  from  one  State  into  another,  and  a  misdemeanor  for  i  trans- 
portation companv  to  handle  the  products  of  tnists  in  interstate  commerce.  If  the 
trust  should,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  effects  of  this  law,  build  a  plant  in  every 
State  for  the  supplying  of  wants  of  that  State,  that  would  do  away  with  a  great  manv 
of  the  offensive  features  of  trusts  and  combinations,  because  it  would  do  away  with 
the  centralization  of  the  industry,  and  would  compel  the  trust  to  maintain  a  plant 
and  a  separate  organization  in  each  State. 

The  requirement  that  the  trust  give  publicity  to  its  operations  would  be  a  good 
thing.  Mr.  Spalding  would  advocate  any  method  of  dealing  with  trusts  which  could 
constitutionally  be  adopted,  either  under  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  <x)mmerce, 
or  under  the  taxing  power.     (4-6,  8.^ 

Mr.  PiEL,  president  of  the  National  Starch  Company,  says  that  the  requiring  of  a 
reasonable  publicity  regarding  the  condition  of  the  business  of  industrial  combina- 
tions from  year  to  year  is  desirable.     (^73.) 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  favor  publicity  ol  the  accounts  of  corporations.  Certain 
statements  stockholders  are  entitled  to,  and  to  ^ve  them  to  stockholders  amounts  to 
publishing  them;  but  he  would  liot  regard  a  high  degree  of  publicity  of  accounts  as 
desirable.     (474. ) 

Mr.  Taylbr  thinks  that  the  requirement  of  publicity  in  respect  to  trust  affairs 
would  be  but  a  scratch  on  the  surface  in  remedying  trust  evils.  The  different  States 
can,  to  a  degree,  control  industrial  combinations,  since  they  permit  the  corporations 
of  other  States  to  do  business  only  under  such  rules  as  they  see  fit  to  lay  down. 
The  States  are,  of  course,  powerless  in  the  matter  of  interstate  commerce.  An 
approach  to  dealing  with  industrial  combinations  through  the  power  to  control  inter- 
state commerce  was  made  at  the  first  session  of  the  Fift^-sixth  Congress,  when  a  bill 
was  introduced  which  provided  for  a  method  of  making  it  unlawful  to  transport 
goods  that  are  made  by  illegal  combinations.     (606, 608, 609. ) 

XXXIV.— THE  PROTECTIVE  TABIFF. 

A.  General  lilntorlcal  statements.— Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  says  it  is  not 
true  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  country  from  1789  to  the  present  time  has  been  that  of 
protection.  Hamilton's  tariff  and  all  tariffs  prior  to  1816  were  almost  purely  revenue 
measures.  They  would  all  be  scouted  to-day  as  being  the  most  extravagant  of  free 
trade  measures.  It  was  not  until  after  the  war  of  1812  and  the  unwholesome  stimulus 
given  to  certain  branches  of  industry  by  the  exclusion  of  British  goods  that  there 
was  any  real  protective  effort,  and  that  effort  did  not  really  take  shape  until  1824. 
It  is  true  that  ocean  freights  were  higher  then  and  raised  the  cost  of  the  imported 
products.  Just  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  diminished  we  have  put 
up  a  legal  obstruction.     (544. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  in  1820  Daniel  Webster  spoke  in  favor  of  free  trade,  but 
later  he  recanted  and  attributed  his  remarks  to  his  vouth  and  immature  judgment. 
In  all  his  speeches  after  1824  Webster  was  pronouncedly^  for  protection.  Mr.  Gunton 
quotes  from  a  number  of  speeches  made  by  Webster  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff. 
(623,  624. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the  tariff  of  1846,  being  a  horizontal  tariff,  putting  up  the 
duties  on  wool  while  it  put  down  the  duties  on  goods,  had  a  very  disastrous  effect. 
The  effect  was  attributed  to  free  trade,  but  it  was  really  due  to  the  advance  in  the 
duties  on  wool.  The  period  from  1857  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  showed  the 
most  steady  and  constant  development  of  the  textile  manufactures  of  this  country 
that  has  ever  been  known.  The  panic  of  1857  was  purely  a  financial  panic  and  did 
not  interfere  with  the  progress  of  arts  and  industry,  and  in  1858  great  prosperity  had 
returned.     (541. ) 
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Mr.  Atkinson  also  save  that  the  industrial  depression  durins  the  years  immediately 
following  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  law  was  not  in  any  degree  the  result  of  the 
tari£f  policy  embodied  in  that  law,  but  was  entirely  due  to  the  silver  craze.  Every 
Industry  that  rested  on  credit  was  affected,  and  there  was  a  change  in  the  tariff 
policy  that  happened  to  accompany  it.  The  evil  influence  of  the  panic  of  1893  was 
vastly  greater  than  the  beneficial  influences  of  the  Wilson  law,  but,  in  spite  of  all 
that^'tne  specially  protected  arts  which  had  feared  the  Wilson  bill  became  more  and 
more  prosperous.     ( 530, 543. ) 

Tariff  UffidaHon  in  England. — Mr.  Gunton  says  that  from  the  time  of  Edward  III 
down  to  1842  England  pursued  very  persistently  a  protective  policy.  She  would  not 
allow  machinery  to  go  out  of  the  country,  and  even  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
patterns  or  blue  prints  of  machinery,  and  prohibited  also  the  emigration  of  mechanics 
who  could  fouila  or  set  up  machinery.  She  had  a  50  years'  i^rt  of  the  world  in 
machinery,  and  had  practically  a  monopoly  of  all  the  steam  machinery  in  the  world. 
She  had  the  factories,  she  had  the  products,  she  wanted  the  markets;  she  could 
produce,  but  she  could  not  sell.  It  was  wise  for  her  to  take  the  duties  off  from  her 
manufactures  because  there  was  no  necessity  for  these  duties.  It  was  not  wise  for 
her  to  take  the  duties  entirely  off  from  breadstuffs.  There  is  not  a  spot  in  Christen- 
dom where  wages  have  not  increased  since  that  time,  except  the  agricultural  districts 
of  England.    £and  is  actually  going  out  of  cultivation. 

The  position  of  this  country  at  the  time  of  our  adoption  of  the  protective  system 
was  just  the  reverse  of  that  of  England.  We  could  buy,  but  we  could  not  produce. 
What  we  wanted  therefore  was  not  foreign  markets  but  our  own  market.  To  become 
a  manufacturing  country  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  the  protective  tariff  system. 
(622, 623. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  in  1840  the  number  of  paupers  and  the  general  poverty 
and  distress  in  England  were  greater  than  at  any  period  before  or  since. 

Hume's  report  on  the  British  tariff  in  1842  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  were  1,250 
separate  specifications,  that  the  avetiige  duty  was  28  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  rev- 
enue about  £10,000,000.  It  also  disclosed  the  fact  that  less  than  50  of  those  specifi- 
cations yielded  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  revenue.  In  Peel's  first  great  act,  500 
petty  articles,  which  had  previously  yielded  £2,000,000,  were  put  on  the  free  list. 
Such  was  the  instant  benencial  effect  of  the  removal  even  of  these  500  petty  taxes 
that  at  the  end  of  3  years  the  750  articles  remaining  dutiable  yielded  tne  full  sum 
of  £10,000,000.  In  Peel's  second  measure  of  1845  the  duty  was  removed  from  about 
700  articles,  and  only  50  were  left  subject  to  duty.  These  700  had  yielded  £3,000,000. 
In  3  years,  although  the  Irish  famine  ensued  and  the  com  law  went  by  the  board, 
the  revenue  from  the  50  remaining  articles  was  again  about  £10,000,000.  In  1863 
the  shilling  duty  on  com  was  remitted,  and  there  remained  for  many  years,  down  to 
a  very  recent  period,  only  6  or  8  dutiable  articles,  yielding  as  much  income  as  the 
1,250  articles  had  yielded  when  the  reform  began.     (525,  526.) 

B.  EflTect  of  tariff  on  Industry.— Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England 
Free  Trade  League,  says  he  does  not  believe  that  a  high  tariff  always  injures  trade 
and  that  a  low  one  always  promotes  it.  The  great  factors  that  affect  trade  are 
far  beyond  any  control  through  changes  in  the  tariff  policy.  Our  tariff  history  is  a 
confirmation  of  this  fact.  Under  the  tariff  of  1846,  which  was  a  tariff  ma<le  in  the 
direction  of  free  trade,  the  prosperity  of  the  (X)untry  was  very  great.  There  were 
great  reasons  entirely  independent  of  the  tariff  for  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  the 
country;  among  others,  the  discovery  of  gold.  During?  the  years  from  1873  to  1878, 
under  a  high  protective  tariff,  there  was  widespread  mdustrial  depression.  There 
was  an  in&ted  currency  at  that  time  and  the  country  was  in  bad  condition  to  meet 
hard  times.  There  was  depression  in  business  in  the  year  1893  under  the  McKinlev 
tariff.  It  continued  under  the  Wilson  tariff  and  for  a  time  under  the  Dingley  tariff. 
Our  present  prosperity  is  due  to  the  general  commercial  activit}^  that  has  swept  over 
the  whole  world,  and  further  to  the  very  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances 
that  has  enabled  us  to  supply  lai^e  exports  of  agricultural  products  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  short  supply  and.  a  great  demand  for  them.  During  the  years  from  1804 
to  1897  we  shared  in  the  very  general  commercial  depression  that  existed  all  over 
the  world,  aggravated  by  the  condition  of  our  currency.  The  industrial  depression 
of  these  years  was  not  caused  to  any  great  extent  by  our  tariff  policy.  Businesa  gen- 
erally improved  after  the  passi^  of  the  tariff  in  1894,  and  there  has  been  a  st^dy 
improvement  from  then  on.  The  importation  of  goods  in  respect  to  which  there 
haa  been  a  change  in  the  tariff  in  some  cases  incre^ed  for  a  while  under  the  Wilson 
tariff  and  fell  off  again  when  American  producers,  through  a  lowering  of  the  cost  of 
production,  were  fid)le  eo  to  meet  competition  that  it  was  no  longer  advantageous 
to  purchase  goods  abroad.  In  some,  out  not  in  most,  cases,  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  production  was  secured  by  a  reduction  in  wages.    The  effect  of  the  election 
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and  the  development  of  larse  concerns,  the  price  of  steel  rails  has  continnally 
declined.  The  chief  reason  Tor  this  is  found  in  the  development  of  machinery 
which  has  taken  place  in  this  country.  Americans  have  surpaned  foreign  manu&c- 
turers  in  the  application  of  capital  and  invention  and  ingenuity  during  this  protec- 
tive era  when  they  have  had  an  exclusive  guaranty  of  the  American  market.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  protection  given  to  iron  and  steel,  we  should  probably  not  have 
had  half  our  railroads;  we  could  not  have  developed  our  iron  industry,  many  of  our 
factories  would  not  have  been  in  existence,  and  we  should  have  been  practically  an 
agricultural  nation.  Our  freight  rates  would  have  been  several  times  what  they  are 
now,  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  work  for  the  railroads  and  beciause  of  the  expense 
of  runni]]^  them  with  a  la^e  fixed  cost.     (620,  621.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  it  is  possible  that  the  putdng  of  a  duty  on  tin  plate  by  the 
McKinley  law  hastened  the  transfer  of  the  tin-plate  industry  from  Cornwall  to  this 
country,  out  it  would  have  come  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  development  of  the 
industry  in  this  country  was  going  on  at  the  time  the  McKinley  tariff  was  enacted. 
The  real  work  has  been  that  machinery  has  been  adapted  in  this  country  to  the  dip- 
ping of  the  tin  plate,  which  in  Wales  was  a  manual  occupation.  The  transfer  of  the 
industry  to  this  country  has  come  from  our  having  attained  supremacv  in  the  manu- 
facture of  thin  sheets  of  steel  and  from  inventions  which  have  enabled  the  whole 
coating  to  be  done  without  manual  work.  When  the  tin-plate  mills  first  opened  in 
this  country  they  had  to  import  their  black  sheets,  and  the  industry  would  have 
been  promoted  at  that  time  by  the  free  import  of  black  sheets.  The  steel-plate  indus- 
try wnich  had  b^un  to  be  developed  in  this  coimtry  would  have  gone  on  in  any 
case.  It  would  have  developed,  as  all  other  steel  works  have,  by  the  improvement 
of  American  methods  and  the  ability  of  American  workmen.  The  tin-plate  industry 
is  one  of  the  crucial  cases  where  during  the  existence  of  a  high  protective  tariff  a  spe- 
cial art  has  made  a  great  advance.  The  invention  of  the  improved  machinerv  used  in 
the  industry  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  tfie  enactment  of  the  McKinley  tariff. 
Inventors  were  at  work  in  both  the  United  States  and  England.  In  putting  a  tariff 
on  tin  plate  the  whole  community  is  taxed  in  order  to  support  the  12J000  persons 
employed  in  that  industry.     (535,  536,  537,  539. ) 

Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  l^ew  England  Free  Trade  League,  says  that  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  tin  plate  produced  in  the  United  States  from  practically  nothing  in 
1889  to  about  750,000,000  pounds  in  1900  was  due  to  the  fact  that  w^e  were  not 
allowed  to  buy  tin  plate  elsewhere.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  would  have  happened  if 
there  had  been  no  protective  tariff  on  tin  plate;  but  it  is  probable  that,  so  fair  as 
supplying  the  western  part  of  this  country  is  concerned,  the  industry  would  have 
been  established  without  the  change  in  the  tariff  which  was  made  in  1890.  If  the 
duty  on  black  sheets  were  repealed  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  tin  plate,  outside  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  would  get  them 
cheaper  than  they  do  now,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
would  import  them.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  it  would  be  possible  to  freight  them 
very  far  into  the  country  in  competition  with  American  sheet  steel.     {591,  592,  593. ) 

Mr.  Tayler,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  savs  that  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  tin  plate  Would  be  that  the  United  States  €teel  Corpora- 
tion would  be  the  only  concern  in  this  country  that  would  make  a  poiknd  of  tin 
Slate.  A  very  lapge  independent  tin-plate  plant  has  been  started  in  Mr.  Tayler's 
istrict.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  from  tin  plate  that  concern  could  not  possibly 
live.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  would  go  on  and  manufacture  tin  plate  if 
the  duty  were  removed.  The  first  thing  it  would  do  would  be  to  reduce  wages,  but 
the  probabilities  are  that  it  would  not  reduce  wages  to  the  point  to  which  an  inde- 
pendent plant  would  have  to  reduce  them.  If  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  or  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  would  not  reduce  the  rewards  of  labor  and  would  not  prevent 
the  establishment  of  independent  tin-plate  plants,  then  Mr.  Tayler  would  think  that 
the  abolition  of  the  tariff  would  be  a  most  excellent  method  of  dealing  with  the  trust 
question.     (603,604.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  does  not  think  the  tariff  on  hides  has  benefited  the  farmers  or  that 
they  have  ever  got  an  additional  cent  because  of  it;  and  that  it  has  retarded  the 
export  of  leather  manufactures.  Referring  to  the  statement  made  that  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  hides  was  followed  immediately  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  imported 
hides,  Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the  increase  in  price  increased  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  man  who  sold  the  hides  and  that  he  could  buy  more  goods  of  us  in  exchange. 
Unfortunately  this  w^as  not  the  cai«e,  so  far  as  South  America  was  concerned.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  the  round  voyage  to  South  America,  because  we  shut  out  so  lai^ 
a  part  of  the  wool  and  the  copper  ore  of  South  America,  and  the  materials  produced 
there,  which  would  make  up  tne  round  trip.     (535, 536. ) 
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Mr.  Elliott,  a  paint  manaiactarer  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  the  paint  manii&u> 
ture  in  this  country  is  in  many  respects  in  advance  of' that  of  Europe.  This  has 
been  caused  by  the  greater  demand  lor  paint.  The  demand  has  been  greater  here 
because  booses  are  uurgely  of  wood  ana  because  the  people  have  had  the  money  to 
pay  for  paint  Mr.  ElBott,  while  a  believer  in  a  protective  tariff  on  g^ieral  princi- 
ples, does  not  think  the  tariff  has  had  much  to  do  with  building  up  the  paint  trade. 
The  Wilson  bill  did  not  affect  his  business,  and  he  would  not  care  if  free  trade  in 
paints  were  introduced,  so  far  as  any  benefit  to  his  trade  is  concerned.  The  tariff  on 
paints  in  general  has  always  been  very  moderate,  rarely  above  25  per  cent.  The 
duti^  on  unseed  oil  and  white  lead,  however,  are  excessively  hl^h,  and  result  in 
nnnecesBarily  high  prices  to  the  consumers  and  in  hampering  foreign  trade.  (210, 
211,213.) 

Mr.  Flint  savs  that  rubber  manufacturers  have  given  practically  no  consideration 
to  tariff  on  rubber,  except  in  the  case  of  rubber  clothing,  which  is  less  than  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  industry.  Mr.  Flint  can  not  say  whether  the  tariff  is  of  any  advan- 
tage to  the  rubber  combination  or  not  But  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  anci 
pulicularly  the  manufacture  of  ruober  boots  and  shoes,  the  great  percentage  of  labor 
18  hand  labor.  In  an  industry  where  that  is  the  case  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would 
be  likely  to  lead  to  the  transfer  of  the  .ndustry  to  Europe,  so  that  the  benefit  of  the 
cheap  European  wages  could  be  taken  advantage  of.  If  the  tariff  on  rubber  were 
removed  Americans  would  be  very  likely  to  establish  factories  abroad  and  then  bring 
thdr  products  into  this  country.  With  the  advantage  of  cheap  foreign  labor  they 
would  be  able  to  produce  goods  more  cheaply  than  they  could  produce  them  in  the 
United  States.  The  most  important  rubber  factorv  in  Great  Britain,  for  instance, 
was  established  bv  an  American,  who  took  the  machinery  over  there. 

The  question  of  the  tariff  is  of  very  little  importance  as  relating  to  the  starch  indus- 
trv.  In  the  manufacture  of  starch  the  labor  is  largely  machine  Labor,  and  in  that 
labor  the  American  is  more  efficient  than  the  European,  so  that  the  American  man- 
ofactnrer  gets  more  for  his  money  than  the  European  manufacturer. 

In  cases  where  trade  secrets  possessed  by  Americans  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
counterbalance  the  difference  between  American  and  European  wages  the  American 
manufacturer  would  not  necessarily  be  forced  to  go  abroad  by  the  removal  ot  the 
tariff.  Such  cases,  however,  would  be  limited  in  number.  In  the  rubber  trade  that 
situadon  would  not  exist  in  reference  to  the  trade  in  general,  though  it  would  apply 
in  some  specific  cases.  In  view  of  the  growing  value  of  our  export  trade  we  should 
tend  to  freer  trade.  The  only  danger  to  international  trade  at  present  is  the  danger 
of  a  war  of  tariffs.  Great  caution,  however,  should  be  exercised  in  making  any 
ebanges.    Tariff  tinkering  creates  unrest  and  uncertainty.     (82,  83,  85-87.) 

C.  Rebates  on  exported  goods* — ^Mr.  Atkinson  savs  that  a  rebate  is  apt  to 
be  a  snare  and  a  delusion  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  collect,  being  sometimes  so 
small  that  it  does  not  pay  the  cost  to  try  and  keep  the  figures  separate.  This  has 
not  been  the  case  so  far  as  the  Standard  Oil  Companv  is  concerned.  They  do  busi- 
ness on  such  a  lai^ge  scale  that  they  reap  a  benent  mm  the  rebate  svstem.  The 
rebate  is  a  benefit  where  the  imported  material  which  enters  into  the  exported 
product  can  be  easily  identified.    (636. ) 

Mr.  Holt  says  that  the  United  States  allows  a  rebate  of  99  per  cent  of  the  duty 
paid  on  imported  tin  plate  when  the  plate  is  reexported,  but  tne  cost  of  collecting 
the  rebate  is  about  25  per  cent.  There  is  a  firm  in  New  York  City  that  gets  15  per 
cent  for  doing  this  whole  business  for  different  concerns,  and  that  commission  comes 
oat  of  the  drawback.  Tin-plate  manufacturers  are  to-day  selling  tin  plate  at  $1  a 
box  leas  to  exporters  of  tinned  goods  than  to  ordinary  customers,  and  the  small 
manufacturers  prefer  to  pay  50  cents  more  for  American  plate  than  they  would  have 
to  pay  for  foreign  plate  rather  than  take  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  drawback. 
(571.) 

Mr.  Lamb  says  that  the  rebates  paid  on  reexported  goods,  while  of  assistance  to  an 
industry  with  an  export  trade  already  established  on  a  Iftrge  scale,  is  not  possible  in 
the  case  of  a  small  business  or,  if  possible,  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  There  is 
difficulty  in  demonstrating  that  a  given  material  has  been  used.  It  involves  con- 
nderable  expense  and  a  publicity  thfit  many  manufacturers  do  not  desire.     (586. ) 

D.  Relation  of  tariff  to  trusts.  (See  also  Proposed  tariff  changes,  p.  clvi.  ) — 
Mr.  Atkikson  says  that  the  protective  tariff  gives  the  opportuuitj^  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  trusts  and  combinations  and  monopolies.  To  some  extent  it  allows  the  trust 
more  of  a  monopoly  than  it  would  have  without  the  tariff.  It  is  rather  extravagant 
tosay  that  the  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts.  So  far  as  the  tariff  prevents  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  articles  it  tends  to  help  the  trusts,  but  the  trust  would  exist  either  in  a 
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free  trade  or  a  protective  country.  Mr.  Atkinson  would  not  remove  the  tariff  from 
products  simply  because  there  are  trusts  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  those  products. 
There  are  plenty  of  trusts  in  England.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  anv  country.  (533, 
542,  543. ) 

Mr.  Spalding  says  that  trusts  exist  in  foreign  countries;  that  there  is  a  general 
tendency  in  monarchical  governments  to  concentrate  and  combine  everything.     (2. ) 

Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  reform  Committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New 
York,  says  that  the  only  other  countries  which  have  trusts  comparable  to  ours  are 
the  protected  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  notablv  Germany  and  Austria.  In 
free-trade  England  the  trusts  are  few  in  number,  and  they  lack  the  many  evil  pro- 
pensities of  tariff  trusts.  There  are  numerous  syndicates  and  joint  stock  companies 
m  that  country,  which  are  sometimes  called  trusts.  They  are^  however,  with  few 
exceptions,  comparatively  harmless.  They  can  not  control  prices  unless  they  can 
produce  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  and  all  other  competitors,  because  they  have  free 
trade  in  their  home  market  and  must  meet  the  lowest  prices  at  which  ffoods  manu- 
factured anywhere  on  earth  can  be  sold.  They  can  exist  only  so  lone  as  they  produce 
cheaply  and  sell  at  low  prices.  Because  they  kre  not  coddled  by  their  Government 
they  do  not  support  extensive  lobbies,  do  not  make  great  campaign  contributions, 
and  do  not  corrupt  politics,  as  do  the  trusts  in  this  country. 

Trusts  not  protected  by  the  tariff  can  not  prevent  competition  for  any  considerable 
time,  and  soon  come  to  grief  if  they  attempt  to  imitate  the  protected  trusts  and  to 
put  up  prices  unduly.     (552,  553,  583. ) 

It  IS  self-evident,  says  Mr.  Holt,  to  those  who  think  at  all  clearly  on  the  subject 
that  high  tariff  duties,  by  shutting  out  foreign  goods,  make  it  easier  for  our  manufac- 
turers in  any  particular  Une  to  combine  to  control  prices,  and  that  the  object  lessons 
during  the  last  few  years  have  been  so  numerous,  so  clearly  seen,  and  so  generally 
commented  upon  tliat  the  fact  that  the  tariff  aids  trusts  is  no  longer  open  to  discus- 
sion among  intelligent  men.  Tariff  duties  practically  alienate  us  from-  the  rest  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  many  industries  are  concerned,  and  make  it  easier  for  our  producers 
in  any  one  line  to  combine.  Except  for  the  protective  tariff  there  would  not  have 
been  that  great  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  which  makes  easy  the 
formation  of  great  industrial  and  transportation  combinations.  In  many  industries 
internal  competition  has  become  so  great  that  the  tariff  can  not  be  utilized  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  monopoly  of  natural  resources.  The  tariff  therefore  is  not  only 
responsible  for  the  earlier  and  smaller  trusts,  but  it  has  hastened  and  been  instru- 
mental in  the  formation  of  the  gigantic  trusts  of  to-day.  The  tariff  is  not  the  mother 
of  all  trusts,  but  it  is  the  mother  of  many  trusts  and  the  foster  mother  of  nearly  all 
others.  It  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  special  privileges 
which  make  monopoly  possible,  and  monopoly  is  the  mother  of  all  trusts.  In  the 
case  of  the  borax  industry  American  warfare  from  l)ehind  a  protective  tariff  wall 
made  the  business  unprontable  in  unprotected  countries,  depreciating  the  value  of 
foreign  plants  and  mines,  and  made  it  easy  for  our  Government-supported  trust  to  buy 
up  its  foreign  competitors  and  to  form  a  world-wide  trust.  Our  borax  tariff  is  there- 
fore the  real  mother  of  this  great  world  trust.     (552,  553,  569.) 

Mr.  Holt  says  the  tariff  was  most  certainly  responsible  for  all  of  the  profit  made 
by  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  in  1900.  Tne  tariff  is  probably  responsible  for 
much  of  the  profit  made  by  the  National  Steel  Company  ana  by  several  of  the  com- 
panies which  produce  the  raw  material  for  the  tin-plate  industry.  It  is  prol)able 
that  at  least  $5,000,000  of  the  $7,000,000  profit  which  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company  claims  to  have  made  in  1900  is  to  l)e  credited  to  tariff  duties.  It  is 
entirely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one-half  of  the  $108,000,000  made  by  the  con- 
stituent companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  in  1900  was  tanff  profits, 
absolutely  unnecessary  to  protect  any  of  the  industries.  '  (559,  562.) 

Mr.  Holt  says  that  he  does  not  claim  that  the  abolition  of  tariff  duties  to-dav  woulci 
kill  all  or  even  most  of  the  gigantic  trusts.  The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  trust 
problem,  however,  is  to  remove  the  protective  tariff.  When  the  field  has  been 
cleared  of  tariff  trusts  it  can  he  determined  what  other  kinds  of  trusts  there  are  to 
deal  with  and  how  the  special  privileges  which  make  them  dangerous  and  harmful 
instead  of  beneficent  and  useful  can  be  taken  away  from  them.     (553,  584.) 

Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League,  says  that  the  class 
of  trusts  which  he  calls  tariff  trusts  are  those  which  are  protected  by  the  protective 
tax  in  the  tariff.  The  evils  in  other  trusts  are  almost  alwavs  limited.  The  evils  in 
the  tariff  trusts  are  generally  limited  only  by  the  rate  of  tfie  protective  duty.  The 
trust,  in  general,  to  succeed  must  render  a  service  better  than  anyone  else  can  ren- 
der it.  The  tariff  trusts  are  enabled  to  prevent  others  from  rendering  the  service 
which  they  render  whether  others  can  do  it  better  or  not.    There  are  many  trusts 
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in  this  country  which  are  not  directly  protected  by  the  tariff,  yet  which  are  the 
creatures  of  the  tariff  in  that  the^  have  been  formed  for  self-protection  against  the 
tariff  trusts.    In  that  sense  oi^ganizations  of  middlemen  are  trusts.     (584,  585, 587. ) 

Mr.  Spalding  says  that  if  the  protective  tariff  were  abolished,  that  would  regulate 
trusts,  both  in  home  and  foreign  markets,  and  would  break  up  monopolies.  The 
removal  of  the  tariff  would  not  necessarily  affect  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  It 
would  affect  the  anthracite  coal  trust,  because,  although  there  is  no  tariff  on  anthra- 
cite coal,  there  is  a  tariff  on  other  coals,  and  the  use  of  other  coals  is  bound  to  have 
its  effect  on  the  anthracite-coal  trade.  The  abolition  of  the  tariff  would  not  affect 
the  ice  trust  or  other  trusts  which  produce  articles  on  which  there  is  now  no  tariff, 
unless  it  should  affect  the  machinery  used  by  those  trusts  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  products.     (3.) 

Mr.  Waterbuby  thinks  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  the  product  of  a  combina- 
tloii  might  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  combination,  but  in  nurting  the  combina- 
tion it  would  hurt  the  country.  Combinations  that  do  not  charve  too  much  are  an 
advantage  to  the  country,  ana  those  that  do  chaige  too  much  will  fail,  and  competi- 
tion will  ensue.     ( 136. ) 

Mr.  Tayler,  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  says  that  trusts  have  only  an  inci- 
dental relation  to  the  tariff.  The  fact  that  there  are  trusts  in  a  protective  ttuiff  coun- 
try does  not  prove  that  the  trusts  are  the  outgrowth  of  protection.  So  far  as  the  tin- 
plate  industry  is  concerned,  the  industry  would  not  have  been  established  without 
the  protective  tariff,  so  in  that  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  tariff  is  responsible  for 
the  trust.  In  the  pottery  business  there  would  be  no  industry  at  all  but  for  the 
tariff,  and  there  is  no  trust  in  the  pottery  industry.  The  Babcock  bill,  which  pro- 
poses to  remedy  the  evils  of  trusts  by  removing  the  tariff  from  trust  products,  is 
objectionable  because  such  legislation  would  d^roy  the  possibility  of  the  manu- 
facturing by  independent  plants  of  the  goods  which  are  now  protected  under  the 
tariff,  and  would  simply  put  strength  into  the  lai^  combinations.  The  passage  of 
the  Baboock  bill  would  be  to  the  advanti^e  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
more  than  to  that  of  any  other  concern  or  ^rson.     (601,  607,  608. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  the  rubber  combination  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  tariff.  Any 
legislation  that  should  discriminate  against  trusts  in  ^neral  would  be  most  dis- 
astrous to  labor  interests,  and  would  create  an  industrial  panic.  The  lowering  of 
the  tariff  would  injure  the  manufacturers  who  are  outside  of  the  combination  more 
than  it  would  injure  the  combinations,  because  the  former  would  have  less  financial 
ability  to  deal  with  the  situation.     (83,  87. ) 

Mr.'  OcNTON  says  that  the  tariff  has  no  essential  relation  to  trusts  as  such.  These 
large  concerns  have  come  into  existence  by  virtue  of  their  superior  development 
The  tariff,  instead  of  helping  to  give  them  a  monopoly,  is  the  one  thing  that  prevents 
them  from  having  a  monopoly,  because  it  sustains  their  smaller  competitors,  who 
could  most  easily  be  driven  out  by  foreign  competition.  If  the  tariff  were  removed 
from  the  whole  iron  and  steel  industry,  it  would  punish  most  those  who  have  now 
the  smallest  maiigins  of  profit.     (633. ) 

E.  fiflTeet  of  tarfflTon  prices.— 1.  Generally,— Mr,  Lamb  says  that  if  the  tariff 
were  removed  from  the  products  manufactured  by  the  trusts,  the  trusts  would  cease 
to  export  their  products  at  a  price  lower  than  that  which  they  charge  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  for  the  reason  that  otherwise  those  products  would  be  reimported. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  it  is  the  practice  in  all  exporting  companies  to  charge  lower 
prices  for  export  than  in  the  domestic  market,  it  can  not  be  the  practice  to  any  great 
extent  in  a  country  which  has  no  protective  tariff.  It  is  not  an  establislied  fac^t  that 
the  trusts  sell  abroad  now  at  a  loss,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  continue  to 
export  if  the  tariff  were  removed.  In  some  cases  the  whole  surplus  would  be  con- 
ramed  in  this  country  at  a  lower  price.     (594,  595. ) 

Mr.  Lamb  adds  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  obliged  to  pay  higher  prices 
tlian  they  ought  to  pay,  not  only  for  those  goods  which  are  produced  by  the  trusts, 
which  are  protected  by  the  tariff,  but  also  for  the  products  of  other  protect^^d 
indus^es.  What  the  whole  world  is  striving  for  under  the  competitive  system  is 
cheapness.  Our  protective  tariff  has  interfered  with  the  bringing  about  of  cheap 
production.     (595. ) 

Mr.  GuTTTON  sa^  that  whether  or  not  the  tariff  is  added  to  the  price  of  an  imported 
product  is  determined  b}r  purely  economic  law.  In  any  competing  group  of  products 
of  the  same  kind  the  prices  in  the  open  market  will  be  very  near  to  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  those  products  in  the  group  which  are  produced  at  the  greatest  disad- 
vantage. When  all  the  product  pnxluced  can  be  sold,  the  manufacturers  who  pro- 
duce at  the  greatest  advantage  are  not  going  to  put  the  prices  down.    They  are  going 
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to  get  as  big  a  profit  as  they  can.  It  is  the  man  who  produces  at  the  greatest  disad- 
vantage, the  one  to  whom  the  cost  of  producticn  per  unit  of  product  is  greatest,  who 
practically  fixes  the  price.  When  there  is  a  down  move  in  trade  and  not  all  of  the 
product  can  be  sold,  the  price  will  go  down.  Upon  that  principle  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts are  fixed  in  the  international  market.  In  the  international  market  the  dearest 
product  is  the  American  product,  and  the  cheapest  product  is  the  foreign  product. 
If  a  tariff  is  levied  on  the  foreign  product  it  will  depend  entirely  on  where  that  tariff 
is  put  and  how  big  it  is  whether  it  will  be  added  to  the  price  that  is  put  on  the 
American  product.  The  duty  is  added  to  the  price  only  when  it  is  laia  upon  the 
dearest  portion  of  the  product. 

From  1881  to  1891,  and  afterwards,  the  duty  on  washed  wool  was  about  20  cents  a 
pound.  The  actual  average  increase  of  the  price  of  wool  during  that  period  was 
only  2.4  cents.  The  duty  on  wool  is  a  protective  duty,  and  therefore  the  foreipier 
pays  more  than  half  of  it.  The  Wilson  law  took  nearlv  15  cents  a  ton  off  of  ^ova 
Scotia  coal.  The  price  of  coal  was  not  affected  in  the  least,  because  American  coal 
was  the  dearest  product  and  the  Nova  Scotia  people  could  get  what  the  American 

groducers  could  get.  Therefore  when  the  15  cents  a  ton  w^as  taken  off  the  Nova 
cotia  coal,  the  Nova  Scotia  producers  got  15  cents  more  profit.  Bermuda  potatoes 
afford  a  similar  illustration.  The  duty  on  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  revenue 
duty,  and  when  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  was  placed  on  raw  sugar  the  price  rose  a 
cent  a  pound.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  sugar  is  rained  abroad. 

The  cost  of  any  imported  article  here,  when  we  are  not  producing  it  in  this  country, 
is  very  much  higher  than  its  cost  to  the  foreign  consumer.  \\  hen  English  steel 
rails  were  selling  in  England  at  $65  a  ton,  American  buyers  could  not  buy  them  at 
$65,  nor  at  $65  plus  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  English  manufacturer  charged 
American  purchasers  nearly  double  what  was  charged  to  English  buyers,  simply 
because  no  rails  were  manufactured  in  this  country.  When  a  new  industry  is  estal> 
lished  in  this  country  through  the  tariff,  usuallv  there  is  a  little  higher  price  paid  for 
the  products  than  was  paid  before,  but  in  the  long  run  the  price  is  lowered  through 
the  establishment  of  tiie  industry  here,  because  of  the  development  which  takes 
place.  (617,618,  619,621.) 
Mr.  Holt  states  that  in  computing  the  additional  amounts  which  consumers  have 

Eaid  for  products  because  of  the  protection  given  to  various  industries  by  the  tariff, 
e  has  taken  the  difference  between  export  and  domestic  prices.  The  export  prices 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  being  profit-making  prices,  because  they  are  not  mere 
deliveries  of  surplus  products.  In  the  case  of  steel  rails  and  iron  billets,  orders  have 
been  taken  for  future  deliveries  and  it  may  be  considered,  therefore,  that  the  goods 
have  been  sold  at  a  profit.     (581. ) 

2.  Borax. — Mr.  Holt  says  that  previous  to  1883  there  was  no  duty  on  borate  of 
lime  and  crude  Iwrax.  The  tariff  of  1883  made  the  duty  on  refined  borax  and  pure 
boracic  acid  5  cents  a  pound,  on  commercial  boracic  acid  4  cents,  and  on  borate  of 
lime  and  crude  Iwrax  3  cents.  The  tariff  of  1890  made  the  duty  on  all  boracic  acid 
5  cents.  The  tariff  of  1894  reduced  the  duty  on  all  borax  to  1 J  cents,  and  the  tariff 
of  1897  made  the  duty  on  b^jrax  and  boracic  acid  5  cents.  Four  days  after  the 
McKinley  tariff  became  effective  the  trust  raised  the  price  of  ))orax,  which  had  been 
8 J  or  8}  cents,  to  9}  or  9}  cents  per  pound.  According  to  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drue 
Importer  of  December  31,  1894,  tne  net  decline  in  price,  which  up  to  tliat  time  had 
taken  place  since  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  was  2i  cents  j)er  pound  on 
crystals  and  powdered,  and  2 J  cents  per  pound  on  refined  in  bags.  According  to 
the  same  paper,  in  February,  1895,  the  prices  for  borax  were  lower  than  those  for 
which  borax  could  be  imported  or  produced  in  this  country  except  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  In  January,  1898,  after  the  Dingley  law  had  gone  into  effet^t, 
the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  said:  "The  advance  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  borax 
in  the  act  of  1897  from  2  cents  per  pound  to  5  cents  has  caused  a  rise  in  the  prii^e 
here  from  5J  cents  in  carloads,  which  was  the  market  quotation  when  the  tariff 
became  operative,  to  6f  cents.  *  *  *  It  is  evidently  the  determination  of  the 
refiners  to  raise  the  price  by  slow  and  easy  stages  until  they  shall  reap  the  full 
increase  of  benefit  which  the  new  act  gives  them." 

Mr.  Holt  presents  a  table  giving  the  wholesale  prices  per  pound  of  refined  borax 
in  New  York  at  different  dates  during  the  years  1891  to  1899.    (568,  569.) 

3.  Steel  rails. — Mr.  Holt  says  that  we  consumed  alxjut  2,000,000  tons  or  steel  rails 
in  1900.  It  is  probable  that  the  average  export  price  of  rails  was  considerably  more 
than  $5  per  ton  lower  than  the  home  market  price.  Prote(*tion  of  steel  rails,  there- 
fore, costs  us  about  $10,000,000  per  year.  W  e  consumed  about  500,000  tons  of  ntruc- 
tural  steel  beams  in  1900.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Americans  paid  $5,000,000  more  for 
the  structural  steel  "beams  used  in  1900  than  they  would  have  paid  if  there  had  been 
no  tariff,  and  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one-half  of  the  $108,000,000 
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in  this  country  which  are  not  directly  protected  by  the  tariff,  yet  which  aie  the 
creatores  of  the  tariff  in  that  they  have  been  form^  for  self-protection  against  the 
tariff  trusts.    In  that  sense  oiganuations  of  middlemen  are  trosts.     (584,  585, 587. ) 
Mr.  Spalding  says  that  if  the  protective  tariff  were  abolished,  that  would  regulate 
trosts,  both  in  home  and  foreign  markets,  and  would  break  up  monopolies.    The 
removal  of  the  tariff  would  not  necessarily  affect  the  Standard  Oil  Company.     It 
wonld  affect  the  anthracite  coal  trust,  because,  although  there  is  no  tariff  on  anthra- 
cite coal,  there  is  a  tariff  on  other  coals,  and  the  use  of  other  coals  is  bound  to  have 
its  effect  on  the  anthradte-coal  trade.    The  abolition  of  the  tariff  would  not  affect 
the  ice  trust  or  other  trusts  which  produce  articles  on  which  there  is  now  no  tariff, 
unless  it  should  affect  the  machinery  used  by  those  trusts  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  products.     (3.) 

Mr.  Waterbuby  thinks  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  the  product  of  a  combina- 
tied  might  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  combination,  but  in  nurting  the  combina- 
tioQ  it  would  hurt  the  country.  Combinations  that  do  not  charae  too  much  are  an 
advantage  to  the  country,  and  those  that  do  chaige  too  much  will  foil,  and  competi- 
tion willensue.     ( 136. ) 

Mr.  Tatleb,  member  of  Conffress  from  Ohio,  says  that  trusts  have  only  an  inci- 
dental relation  to  the  tariff.  The  fact  that  there  are  trusts  in  a  protective  tariff  coun- 
try does  not  prove  that  the  trusts  are  the  outgrowth  of  protection.  8o  far  as  the  tin- 
plate  industry  is  concerned,  the  industry  would  not  have  been  established  without 
the  protective  tariff,  so  in  that  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  tariff  is  responsible  for 
the  trust  In  the  pottery  business  there  would  be  no  industry  at  all  out  for  the 
tariff,  and  there  is  no  trust  in  the  pottery  industry.  The  Babdock  bill,  which  pro- 
poses to  remedy  the  evils  of  trusts  by  removing  the  tariff  from  trust  products,  is 
objectionable  because  such  l^;islation  would  destroy  the  possibility  of  the  manu- 
foctoring  by  Index^endent  plants  of  the  goods  which  are  now  protected  under  the 
tariff,  and  would  simply  put  strength  into  the  huge  combinations.  The  passage  r»f 
the  Babcock  bill  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
more  than  to  that  of  any  other  concern  or  ^rson.     (601,  607,  608. ) 

Mr.  FuNT  says  that  the  rubber  combination  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  tariff.  Any 
legislation  that  should  discriminate  against  trusts  in  ^neral  would  be  most  dis- 
astrous to  labor  interests,  and  would  create  an  industrial  panic.  The  lowering  of 
the  tariff  would  injure  the  manufacturers  who  are  outside  of  the  combination  more 
than  it  would  injure  the  combinations,  because  the  former  would  have  less  financial 
ability  to  deal  with  the  situation.     (83,  87. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  the  tariff  has  no  essential  relation  to  trusts  as  such.  These 
large  concerns  have  come  into  existence  by  virtue  of  their  superior  development 
The  tariff,  instead  of  helping  to  give  them  a  monopoly,  is  the  one  thing  that  prevents 
them  from  ha  vine  a  monopoly,  because  it  sustams  their  smaller  competitors,  who 
could  most  easily  oe  driven  out  by  foreign  competition.  If  the  tariff  were  removed 
from  the  whole  iron  and  steel  industry,  it  would  punish  most  those  who  have  now 
the  smallest  maigins  of  profit     (633. ) 

E.  Effect  of  tariff  on  prices.— 1.  GeneraUy.—Mr.  Lamb  says  that  if  the  tariff 
were  removed  from  the  products  manufactured  by  the  trusts,  the  trusts  would  cease 
to  export  their  products  at  a  price  lower  than  that  which  they  charge  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  for  the  reason  that  otherwise  those  products  would  be  reimported. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  it  is  the  practice  in  all  exporting  companies  to  charge  lower 
prices  for  export  than  in  the  domestic  market,  it  can  not  oe  the  practice  to  any  great 
extent  in  a  country  which  has  no  protective  tariff.  It  is  not  an  establishetl  fact  that 
the  trusts  sell  abroad  now  at  a  loss,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  continue  to 
export  if  the  tariff  were  removed.  In  some  cases  the  whole  surplus  would  be  oon- 
eumed  in  this  country  at  a  lower  price.    (594,  5ft5. ) 

Mr.  Lamb  adds  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  obliged  to  pay  higher  prices 
tlian  they  ought  to  pay,  not  only  for  those  goods  which  are  produced  by  the  tnvtfi, 
which  are  protected  by  the  tariff,  but  also  for  the  products  of  other  protecterl 
indnstriea  What  the  whole  world  is  striving  for  under  the  competitive  system  is 
cheapness.  Our  protective  tariff  has  interfered  with  the  bringing  about  of  cheap 
production.     (595.) 

Mr.  GuKTON  sBtys  that  whether  or  not  the  tariff  is  added  to  the  price  of  an  imported 
product  is  determined  by  purely  economic  law.  In  any  competing  group  of  products 
of  the  same  kind  the  prices  in  the  open  market  will  be  very  near  to  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  those  products  in  the  nt>up  which  are  produced  at  the  greatest  disad- 
vantage. When  aU  the  product  produced  can  be  sold,  the  manufacturers  who  pro- 
duce at  the  greatest  advantage  are  not  going  to  put  the  prices  down.    They  are  going 
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Mr.  Lamb  submits  a  table  showing  the  prices  of  tin  plate  in  bond  in  the  New  York 
market  during  the  years  from  1889  to  1901.     (591. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  in  order  properly  to  understand  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on 
the  prices  of  tin  plate  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
tin  in  England  and  in  America  for  a  period  of  10  years  or  so  before  the  tariff  with 
the  difference  between  the  price  in  England  and  America  since  there  hajs  been  a 
tariff  on  tin  plate.  During  the  10  years  preceding  1890  the  average  difference 
between  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  price  of  tin  plate  was  $2.16  a  box.  The  aver- 
age difference  between  the  American  and  forei^  price  since  1890,  and  since,  through 
protection,  tin  plate  has  been  produced  in  this  country,  has  been  $1.76  a  box.  In 
other  words,  the  difference  in  price  was  about  23  per  cent  greater  under  free  trade 
than  it  was  under  protection.  If  we  adopt  Mr.  Holt's  reasoning  and  reganl  the 
$104,612,946  difference  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  price  from  1891  to  1900  as  the 
price  paid  for  protection  since  1890,  and  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  difference 
m  price  from  1880  to  1890,  we  find  that  the  price  paid  for  not  having  protection  was 
during  those  10  years  over  $130,000,000.  Since  we  have  made  our  own  tin  we  have 
reduced  the  price  by  $1.40  a  box,  while  England  has  increased  the  price  by  90  cento 
a  box.  Mr.  Gunton  submits  tables  showing  the  American  and  foreign  prices  of  tin 
plate  pr  box  for  the  years  from  1880  to  1901.     (629, 630. ) 

6.  Paints  and  chemicals. — Mr.  Elliott,  a  paint  manufacturer,  of  Philadelphia,  says 
that  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  are  usually  about  a  third  higher  in  the  Unite<l  States 
than  in  Europe.  Pig  lead,  from  which  the  white  lead  of  commerce  is  made,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  2}  cents.  The  price  in  England  at  present  is  3i  to  3}  centa  a  pound, 
while  the  price  of  domestic  leaa  in  New  York  is  4f  cents.  Flaxseed,  from  which 
linseed  oil  is  made,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel  of  56  pounds,  and  the 
oil  to  a  duty  of  20  cents  a  gallon.  The  difference  which  usually  exists  between  the 
European  prices  and  the  American  prices  of  oil  has  at  present  nearly  disappeared, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  seed  crops  in  In^ia  and  other  countries.  The  price 
of  linseed  oil  in  England  at  present  is  about  51 J  cents  per  ^Uon,  and  the  price  nere 
is  nearly  the  same.  Usually  it  is  from  10  to  20  cents  higher  here  than  abroad. 
(209,  210.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  aniline  dyes  and  certain  other  chemical  products  are  8ul> 
ject  to  a  higher  price  in  this  country  than  in  Germany  and  England,  because  of  our 
protective  tariff.  He  does  not  know  what  proportion  the  imports  oi  these  products 
bear  to  the  domestic  output,  but  he  says  that  the  price  of  the  whole  is  maintained  in 
some  measure  above  the  relative  price  on  account  of  the  tariff.     (533. ) 

F.  Relation  of  Tariff  to  l¥a9efi. — 1.  Generally. — ^Mr.  Atkinson  says  that 
the  high  rates  of  wages  in  this  country  are  generated  by  the  conditions.  There  are 
hundreds  of  manufacturers  who  will  say  that  the  readjustment  of  wages  which  would 
follow  an  equal  chance  with  their  competitors  in  foreign  countries  would  be  toward 
the  raising  and  not  the  lowering  of  wages.  If,  however,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  would 
cause  a  r^uction  in  wages,  Mr.  Atkinson  would  still  favor  a  revision.     (532.) 

Mr.  Lamb  says  that  the  restriction  of  the  American  market  to  American  products 
may,  in  a  few  cai^s,  have  caused  a  rise  in  wages,  but  it  has  not  done  so  generally. 
The  great  drops  in  wages  which  occurred  in  the  years  1894  to  1897  came  before  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  were  enabled  to  meet  foreign  competition.  These  drops  were  not 
occasioned  by  other  causes  than  those  that  led  to  a  reduction  of  wa^es  in  many  lines 
not  at  all  affected  by  changes  in  the  tariff.  There  were  a  few  cases  of  increase  of  waees 
under  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  there  have  been  increases  of  wages  since  1897  under 
the  Dingley  law;  but  these  increases  have  been  caused  by  the  revival  of  commercial 
activity,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  comparison  between  the  wages  paid  in  this 
country  and  the  wages  paid  abroad.  The  ngures  commonly  cited  in  comparison  are 
wages  by  the  day  or  month;  whereas  the  cost  of  labor  depends  upon  tne  amount 
that  the  laborer  produces  in  a  day  or  in  a  month.  One  of  the  prime  causes  for  the 
high  rate  of  wages  in  this  country  is  the  opportunity  which  exists  for  men  who  can 
not  be  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  to  seek  employment  on  the  land. 
Then,  again,  there  is  more  produced  in  this  country  and  more  to  divide,  and  labor 
gets  a  share.     ( 590, 591 ,  594, 597. ) 

Mr.  Gunton  says  that  wages  are  not  affected  directly  by  the  tariff.  They  are 
affected  by  social  conditions  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  laborers  themselves;  but  the 
existence  of  industries  and  the  development  of  social  conditions,  which  are  due  to 
the  protective  tariff  system,  are  influences  which  stimulate  wages.     (619.) 

2.  Proportion  of  workers  protected  by  the  tariff. — Mr.  Lamb  says  that,  as  a  general 
thing,  the  proportion  of  American  laoor  which  has  been  protected  by  the  tariff  has 
vari^  from  5  to  7  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This  percentage  represents  the  propor- 
tion of  workers  who  would  be  directly  exposed  to  injurious  competition  from 
imported  foreign  products  if  protective  duties  were  removed.    The  man  who  is 
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pmfit  made  by  the  constituent  cx)innanie8  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in 
lyOU  was  due  to  the  protection  afforded  those  industries  by  the  tariff.     (562. ) 

Mr.  Gt'NTON  says  tnat  before  web^jan  to  manufacture  steel  rails  in  this  country  and 
relied  upon  England  for  our  supply,  it  cost  Americans  $120.12  in  gold  for  a  ton  of  steel 
rails  such  as  were  sold  in  England  for  $65. 70.  The  duty  was  at  that  time  about  $29.50 
per  ton,  so  that  it  is  plain  that  when  we  bought  steel  liils  almost  entirely  from  Eng- 
land we  paid  $25  a  ton  more  than  the  English  price  with  the  duty  added.  After 
suflBcient  protection  was  affonled  to  warrant  the  investment  of  American  capital  in 
the  steel-rail  industry  the  cost  of  production  was  steadily  lowered,  both  here  and 
abroad.  Under  protection  we  have  in  this  country  reduced  the  price  of  steel  rails 
since  1867  $i)2  a  ton,  while  in  England,  under  free  trade,  the  price  nas  l)et»n  reduced 
only  $36.48  a  ton. 

Mr.  Gunton  submits  a  table,  showing  the  American  and  foreign  prices  of  steel  rails 
during  various  years  from  18i67  to  1901,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  duty  per 
ton.     (625.) 

4.  Barbed  xrire  and  mre  nails. — Mr.  Holt  says  that  perhaps  1,800,000  tons  of  barbed 
wire  were  sold  in  this  country  in  1899  at  an  advance  over  the  export  price  of  at  least 
the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  which  is  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  jpound.  The  tariff  on 
barbed  wire  therefore  co^ts  us  about  $1,440,000  per  year.  6n  400,000  net  tons  of 
drawn  wire  in  various  forms  which  were  sold  to  Americans,  the  duty  of  from  1^  to  2 
cents  i>er  pound  was  probably  utilized,  and  therefore  the  tariff  on  these  products  cost 
the  consumer  $3,000,000.  About  700,000,000  pounds  of  wire  nails  were  sold  in  1899 
in  our  home  market.  The  average  difference  between  export  and  domestic  prices 
was  prolwibly  considerably  over  one-half  cent  per  pound.  Consequently  we  paid 
$3,500,000  more  for  our  wire  nails  in  1899  than  we  should  have  paid  had  there  been 
no  duty.     (562.) 

5.  TiVi  pfaie. — Mr.  Holt  also  states  that  the  price  of  tin  plate  is  lower  to-day  than  it 
was  in  1890,  but  that  it  is  not  as  low  as  it  should  be  with  the  development  in  the 
industry'  since  that  time.    The  whole  steel  industry  has  been  revolutionized  in  the 
last  10  years,  and  the  whole  method  of  manufacturing  tin  plate  has  changed,  machin- 
ery now  being  used  where  hands  were  used  before  the  industry  was  established  in 
this  country.     At  the  present  time  there  is  a  difference  between  the  in-bond  price 
and  the  New  Yorkprice  of  American  plate  of  1.4  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  being  1.5 
cents  per  jMjund.    The  difference  between  the  in-bond  price  of  foreign  i)late8and  the 
New  York  price  of  American  plates  shows  how  much  more  we  are  paying  for  plates 
than  we  should  be  paying  it  there  were  no  duty.     Practically  all   countries  on 
earth,  ex(*ept  the  UniteH  States,  are  getting  their  tin  plate  about  1.5  cents  a  pound 
lower  than  we  are  and  have  been.     Before  the  industry  was  established  in  this  coun- 
try, we  paid  the  foreign  producers  more  than  we  are  paying  now  for  tin  plates;  but 
that  was  l)efore  the  industry  had  developed  as  it  has  now,  and  to-day  we  should  be 
paying  the  price  they  charge  every  foreign  consumer.     The  high  tanff  has  given  the 
American  manufacturers  control  of  the  American  market;  it  has  not  lessened  the 
demand  for  Welsh  tin  plates,  but  it  has  lessened  the  demand  for  them  at  the  price 
which  we  should  have  to  pay.     The  production  of  tin  plate  in  Wales  has  been  dimin- 
ished because  we  do  not  draw  upon  it  for  our  supplies,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
factories  wUl  decrease  in  size  and  number,  and  the  product  will  not  l)e  tunied  out  so 
chpaply  there.     If  the  United  States  had  continued  to  be  a  customer  of  Wales  we 
shoald' probably  be  buying  tin  plate  at  a  lower  price  than  Welsh  tin  plates  are  now 
Belling,  because  Wales  would  be  producing  2  tons  where  it  is  now  producing  1,  and 
ooald  afford  to  sell  tin  plate  cheaper.    There  has  not  been  a  benefit  to  the  United 
States,  po  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  by  the  establishment  of  the  tin-plate  industry 
here.    The  cheapened  production  all  over  the  world  is  due  to  invention,  and  has 
benefited  other  countries  more  than  it  has  benefited  us,  because  foreign  countries 
buy  tin  plate  about  1 J  cents  a  pound  lower  than  it  can  be  bought  here.    The  prices 
of  Amencan  plates  in  the  American  market  are  made  higher  than  the  prices  of  in- 
bond  foreign  plate  by  the  tariff.     It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  the  materials  entering 
into  tin  plate  has  increased,  but  the  increased  cost  of  materials  operates  in  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  here,  and  there  has  not  been  the  same  relative  increase  of  price 
in  foreign  markets  as  in  this  country.     (570-575. ) 

The  extra  amount  paid  by  wholesale  dealers  and  metal  workerSi  and  ultimately 
by  the  American  people,  during  the  years  from  1891  to  1900,  becaJise  of  the  protec- 
tion given  to  tin  plate  by  the  tariff,  amounts,  according  to  Mr.  Holt,  to^r  $100,000,000. 
This  estimate  is  oased  on  the  difference  between  the  import  prices,  l^khout  duty,  of 
til)  plate,  and  the  actual  selling  prices  of  tin  plate  in  this  country  durin^>those  years. 
Mr.  Holt  submits  a  table  showing  the  consumption  and  the  prices  of  tin  plate,  with 
the  differences  between  the  prices  of  tin  plate  in  bond  and  in  the  New  York  market 
during  the  years  from  1891  to  1900.     (557,  573.) 
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The  establishment  of  industries  in  this  country  by  our  protective  tariff  has  caused 
more  money  to  be  paid  out  in  wages  and  has  therefore  increased  the  consuming 
power  of  the  American  people.  That  enormously  increased  power  of  consumption 
IS  sufficient  to  recoup  the  uirmer  for  whatever  supposedl]^  increased  price  he  may 
have  to  pay  for  manufactured  products.  The  vast  majority  of  the  fanners  in  Mr. 
Tavler's  district,  a  district  whicn  has  been  made  prosperous  by  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  are  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  a  moderate  protective  tariff,  and  would  not 
consent  for  a  moment  to  the  proposition  that  we  ought  not  to  have  had,  and  ought 
not  now  to  have,  where  necessary,  a  duty  on  iron  and  steel  products.     (602.) 

3.  Relation  ofwagf»  to  coft  of  production. — Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England 
Free  Trade  Lea^e,  says  that  in  some  industries,  beyond  question,  the  American 
labort-r  produces  so  much  more  than  the  foreign  laborer  that  the  actual  labor  cost  of 
tlie  article  is  lower  in  this  country  than  abroad.  The  American  laborer  works  better 
because  he  feels  that  this  is  a  free  country  and  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  rise.  In 
many  lines  our  market  has  alwa^'S  been  open  to  the  competition  of  the  world,  and 
yet  other  countries  have  not  been  able  to  touch  us.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of 
some  industries,  we  are  able  to  send  our  products  abroad.  This  is  true  in  respect  to 
some  commodities  into  which  labor  enters  to  a  great  extent.  It  has  never  been  nec- 
essary to  encourage  this  development  of  skill  on  the  part  of  American  laborers.  It 
has  exi>:ted  from  the  beginning  and  the  attempt  to  repress  it  was  one  of  the  causes 
that  UhI  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution.     (694,  696. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  in  general,  American  labor  is  more  efficient  than  European 
labor,  though  this  applies  especially  to  industries  where  the  American  workman  is 
bossing  the  machine.  In  industries  where  the  greater  part  of  the  work  has  to  be 
done  bv  hand,  a  manufacturer  can  get  more  labor  for  his  money  in  Europe  than  in 
the  United  States.     (83. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  high  wages  in  this  country  are  not  the  antecedent,  but 
rather  the  resultant,  of  low  cost  of  production,  due  to  the  vast  possessions  of  fertile 
lands,  of  mines,  and  of  forests.  That  the  rate  of  wages  governs  the  cost  of  labor  in 
any  art  to  which  modern  science  and  invention  have  been  or  can  be  applied  is  a  fal- 
lacy. Low  wages  and  low  costs  are  the  complement  of  each  other  only  in  those 
branches  of  industry  which  remain  handicrafts;  that  is,  which  are  conducted  by 
hand  work  or  manual  labor.  The  highest  rates  of  wages  are  earned  at  those  points 
in  each  country  where  the  materials  used  in  each  art  are  most  abundant,  or  where 
they  can  be  procure<i  at  the  lowest  cost,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin;  also 
where  the  conditions  of  life  are  most  conducive  to  the  health  and  energy  of  the 
workmen;  where  the  functions  of  government  are  most  justly  and  honestly  con- 
ducted, and  the  taxes  in  ratio  to  production  the  lowest;  where  common  education 
has  been  established;  and,  in  respect  to  competing  nations,  where  the  least  part  of 
the  product  is  diverted  from  constructive  service  to  the  destructive  purpose  of  war 
or  of  prejmration  of  war. 

If  the  rate  of  wages  governed  the  cost  of  labor  in  a  product,  not  a  dollar's  worth  of 
our  exports  of  cotton,  com,  cordage,  wheat,  flour,  machinery,  etc.,  could  leave  our 
shores.  The  earninp^  of  the  Egyptian  and  India  laborers  are  not  one-fourth  the 
earnincs  of  laborers  in  our  cotton  fields;  hardly  one-tenth,  including  Russia,  of  those 
of  the  laborers  in  our  wheat  fields;  yet  our  cotton  and  our  wheat  constitute  the  chief 
supply  of  the  world.  We  have  proved,  especially  in  iron  and  metallurgy,  that  the 
highest  rates  of  wages  in  the  world  are  paid  here,  and  yet  we  beat  the  world  at  lower 
cost.     (518,  520,  531.) 

Mr.  (4uNTON  says  that  high  wages  tend  to  create  a  low  unit  cost  of  production,  but 
it  is  not  true  that  high  wages  are  alwavs  simultaneously  accompaniea  by  low  cost  of 
production.  Where  the  methods  of  production  and  the  high  wages  are  both 
developed  together,  the  high  wages  will  always,  in  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
result  in  a  lower  cost  of  production,  because  the  high  wages,  which  are  the  basis  of 
large  consumption  and  growing  intelligence,  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  real  cause  of 
the  superior  methods  which  give  the  great  economy  in  the  cost  of  production.  Where 
the  best  machinery  is  transplanted  into  a  community  in  which  it  has  not  been 
evolved,  and  where  there  are  low  wages,  the  low  cost  of  production  is  the  result  of 
the  low  wages.     (615,  616. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  there  is  no  possible  competition  from  China  or  Japan,  or 
any  of  those  countries,  in  the  arts  to  which  modem  mechanism  has  been  applied 
successfully  in  this  country.  In  the  cotton  mills  of  Bombay  they  employ  3  to  5 
hands  where  we  employ  1.  In  a  factory  in  Brooklyn  which  manufactures  gunnjr 
cloth,  the  man  at  the  loom  was  paid  $1.50  per  day,  as  against  121  cents  per  day  which 
was  paid  to  the  weavers  in  Calcutta;  yet  the  cost  of  weaving  a  yard  of  gunny  cloth 
in  Calcutta  was  2 J  cents,  while  the  cost  of  weaving  a  yard  on  the  loom  in  Brooklyn 
was  1 J  cents.     In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  other  countries  have  adopted 
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ocur  machinery,  bat  they  do  not  get  as  efScient  service.  An  illnstration  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  comparative  amoont  of  revenue  which  has  been  returned  from 
machines  for  the  sewing  of  the  soles  of  shoes  to  the  uppers,  which  have  been  leased 
on  even  terms  in  the  United  States  and  in  GreatBritain,  France,  and  Germany.  The 
high  nutrition  of  the  workmen  of  this  country  enables  them  to  do  a  larger  amount 
of  work.     (532,533,638.) 

4.  Iron  cmd  tUd  tariff, — ^Mr.  Hoi;r  says  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  from  the  man- 
ufactures of  steel  and  iron  would  increase  wages,  because  it  would  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  goods  and  would  therefore  increase  the  amount  manufoctured.  The 
total  number  of  wage-earners  employed  is  what  affects  wages,  and  the  increase  of 
pnxiuct  would  inci^^wages.  It  is  true  that  iron  and  steil  workera  are  paid  on  a 
sliding  scale,  but  that  scale  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement  and  can  be  changed. 
The  esitabHshmentof  the  scale  is  due  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  laborers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  tariff  profits  of  the  mill  owners.  It  is  the  supply  of  labor  and  the 
demand  for  it  that  makes  wases,  and  any  artificial  arranjp^ment  that  the  laborers 
have  with  their  employers  would  be  soon  done  away  with  if  the  tariff  were  removed. 
A  lower  day  rate  oi  wages  would  not  necessarily  mean  a  lower  actual  wage.  The 
day  rate  of  wages  misht  ^  down  and  the  actual  rate  of  wages  might  go  up  because 
of  the  cheaper  cost  of  living.  If  the  tariff  were  abolished,  the  manufacturers  in  this 
coontry  would  have  to  suppl]^  us  with  goods  at  the  same  price  at  which  they  now 
supply' foreigners.  Therefore  it  would  (^st  less  to  live  in  this  country,  and,  though 
money  wages  might  go  down  slightly,  the  reduced  cost  of  living  would  more  than 
compensate  laborers  for  that  slight  reduction.     (577,  578.) 

The  abolition  of  the  duty  on  tin  plate  would  not  throw  the  men  employed  in  the 
tin-plate  mills  out  of  work.  The  tin-plate  industry  is  beyond  destruction  by  the 
removal  of  tariff  duties.  If  the  tariff  were  remov^  from  tm  plate  wages  would  go 
up,  because  there  would  be  more  labor  employed.  Our  power  of  consumption  is 
determined  by  the  consuming  ability  of  seventy  or  eighty  millions  of  people  not 
insa^ed  in  the  production  of  tm  plate,  and  the  rate  of  wages  is  determined  by  the 
reuition  between  supply  and  demand.    (575,  582. ) 

O.  Social  eflTecta  of  the  tariff. — ^Mr.  Lamb  says  that  any  industrial  system 
which,  like  the  tariff  system,  is  based  upon  privilege  and  taxes  the  whole  country 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  is  unsound.  Much  of  the  discontent  in  the  country  to-day 
se  the  outgrowth  of  this  injustice.  The  educating  of  people  to  look  to  the  GoveiH- 
ment  for  legislation  in  their  behalf  has  bad  results.     (589. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  that  the  development  of  commercial  interests  will  tend  to 
promote  perpetual  peace.     (526. ) 

Mr.  Tayler  says  that  our  protective  tariff  system  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  our 
American  civilization  is  upon  a  higher  plime  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and 
that  in  order  to  maintain  that  high  plane  of  living  it  is  necessary  that  some  kind  of 
equalization  be  made  wherever  the  labor  cost  in  any  article  is  greater  in  this  country 
than  it  is  in  a  competing  country.  This  equalization  is  secured  by  the  imposition  of 
a  tariff.  The  economic  justification  of  the  protective  tariff  is  that  the  Government 
does  a  thing  which  the  individual  can  not  possibly  do  for  himself.  The  individual 
can  not  compete  with  the  civilization  abroad.    The  tariff  protects  his  opportunity. 

Every  duty  levied  upon  an  article  not  produced  and  not  producible  in  this 
country^  and  therefore  not  levied  for  the  sake  of  protection,  is  a  tax.  When  the 
duty  is  msufficient  in  amount  to  stimulate  American  production  it  may  also  be  a  tax. 
(601,  602,  606.) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  protection  properly  applied  and  understood  is  not  paternal- 
ism. Paternalism  is  ^vm^  somethmg  to  tne  individual;  protection  is  protecting  the 
opportunities  for  the  mdividual  to  do  for  himself.  Protection  in  its  stnctly  scientific 
aspect  consists  in  preventing,  by  such  nonpatemal  methods  as  can,  within  govern- 
mental authority  oe  devised,  any  element  of  a  lower  civilization  from  bemg  the 
means  of  industrial  success  against  the  elements  of  a  higher  civilization.     (612, 613. ) 

The  Government  should  protect  the  superior  element  against  the  inferior.  The 
inferior  does  not  need  protection  and  is  not  entitled  to  it.  The  test  of  civilization  is 
the  deamesB  of  the  man.  A  cheap  man  never  created  a  high  civilization  or  a  strong 
nation.  When,  through  social  conditions,  the  average  laborer  and  citizen  becomes 
expoisiye,  he  is  a  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  Greater  labor  cost  is  an 
elCTient  of  sax>eriority  which  handicaps  the  manu&cturer.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Crovemment  to  proteict  that  superiority  against  the  inferiority  of  any  other  nation. 
Competition  between  nations  should  be  on  the  baais  of  the  hisher  civilization.  If 
anyone  wants  the  advantage  of  this  country  that  person  should  have  it  only  by  ris- 
ing to  our  plane  of  doing  business.  We  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  disadvantage 
of  bdng  obliged  to  drop  to  his  plane.     (612,  613.) 
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The  initial  point  of  national  development,  says  Mr.  Gunton,  is  the  diversificati0n 
of  industries.  With  diversification  ot  industries  comes  development  in  every  phase 
of  human  freedom.  No  nation  makes  any  comparative  progress  whose  industries 
are  substantially  uniform  and  monotonous.  There  is  not  a  case  in  history  of  a 
nation's  rising  in  intelligence,  culture,  power,  wealth,  or  civilization,  without  having 
a  considerable  number  of  diversified  artistic,  manufacturing,  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries. The  first  principle  of  statesmenship,  therefore,  is  to  consider,  not  what  the 
price  of  particular  articles  may  be,  but  how  the  direction  of  industry  can  be  made 
to  lead  toward  diversification. 

The  importance  of  protection  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  establishes  industries  in  this 
country.  The  evil  of  buying  our  supplies  in  other  countries  lies  especially  in  the 
fact  that,  by  our  so  doin^,  our  industries  would  be  transferred  to  those  other  coun- 
tries. If  we  lose  industries  we  lose  the  employment  of  capital^  the  employment  of 
labor,  the  influence  of  social  progress  amon^  the  people,  the  raising  of  the  standard 
of  living,  and,  in  short,  the  effect  of  the  civilizing  influence  of  diversifitation  of 
industry  upon  national  development.  We  would  not  have  had  our  development  in 
machinery  or  our  inventions,  and  we  would  not  have  had  the  great  progress  in  all 
lines  which  we  have  had  if  industries  had  not  been  established  in  this  country. 
(()11,619.) 

The  Government  is  not  responsible  for  everything  which  ^ows  out  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  furnishes.  If,  by  any  sul)se<|uent  conditions  or  influences,  the 
oi)portunitie8  fuminhed  by  the  Government  have  been  perverted,  the  Government 
is  not  responsible  for  that.  That  situation  demands  further  action.  If  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  policy  adopted  by  it,  develo{)s  an  industry,  it  does  so  because  the 
development  of  that  industry  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  If  a  par- 
ticular individual  is  made  wealthy  through  the  development  of  that  industry,  he  has 
simply  been  benefitecl  contemporaneously  with  the  community.     (613.) 

II.  EflTeet  of  tariff  on  export  trade.— Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the  duties 
on  materials  retard  our  export  trade  in  the  products  which  they  enter  into;  also  that 
the  duties  on  the  products  of  certain  foreign  countries  prevent  the  establishment  of 
an  export  trade  with  those  countries.  By  the  exclusion  of  the  raw  copi>er  of  Chile 
we  lose  the  Chilean  market.     (521,  636. ) 

By  admitting  crude  products  of  steel  and  iron  free  of  duty,  we  might  have  enabled 
the  well-bred,  skilled  American  mechanics  to  convert  these  crude  forms  into  the 
higher  forms  of  mechanism  and  metal  work  for  export  long  before  we  did.  Tliese 
higher  arts  employ  a  vastly  greater  number  of  men  and  require  more  intelligence 
than  the  mining  of  the  coal  and  ore  or  the  making  of  coke  and  the  conversion  of 
ores  and  coke  into  crude  iron  and  stcH^l.  In  the  crude  branches  of  the  work  there 
has  been  almost  no  true  American  labor  for  many  decades.  The  work  has  been 
done  by  Slavs,  Poles,  Bohemians,  etc.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  crude 
metal  to  the  makers  of  high-class  mechanism  or  metal  work  in  this  country  and  the 
price  to  makers  of  similar  go(Kis  in  Europe  from  1880  to  1889,  averaged  $7  per  ton. 
The  consumers  of  crude  iron  in  this  country,  therefore,  paid  $7  per  ton  more  than 
their  competitors  in  Eun)pe.  Thus  we  protected  Europe  in  the  great  commerce  of 
the  world,  chai>(ing  to  ourselves  $7  per  ton  in  excess  on  an  average  consumption  of 
10,000,000  tons  a  year.  During  the  whole  period  it  is  absolutely  certain  that, 
although  prices  were  falling,  the  profits  of  tne  ironmasters  in  this  country  were 
excessive.     (531.) 

The  burden  of  the  tax  on  material  can  only  be  computed  or  estimated  by  the  ratio 
wliich  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  the  material  bears  to  the  full  value  of  the  product 
into  which  the  taxetl  material  enters.  He  cites  the  case  of  the  chemical  industries, 
and  says  that  there  is  no  more  harmful  schedule  in  our  tariff  than  the  list  of  duties 
imjKJsed  on  chemicals,  dru^,  and  dyestuffs.  The  duties  in  this  schedule  increase 
the  cost  of  dyeing  and  printing,  of  paper  making,  of  fertilizers,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  many  other  arts  in  which  we  might  otherwise  compete  with  European 
nations  in  supplying  Southern  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Cut«.  If  these 
duties  increase  the  cost  of  printed  calico  one-tenth  of  1  cent  a  yard  they  may  deprive 
the  printer  of  his  little  mai^gin  of  profit.  We  may  then  find  the  great  markets  of 
the  w^orld  closed  to  us,  but  opened  to  our  competitors  in  Europe,  merely  through  the 
protection  which  this  little  j)etty  tax  extends,  a  tax  which  yields  little  revenue  and 
which  maintains  monopolies  in  the  hands  of  the  makers  of  some  of  these  articles  in 
this  country.  What  is  true  in  respect  to  the  duties  on  chemicals  is  true  to  a  greater 
extent  in  respect  to  the  duties  on  wool,  hides,  and  many  other  materials.     (520, 621. ) 

Mr.  Ellioit,  a  paint  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  such  South  American 
trade  as  his  house  has  tried  to  do  has  been  done  undeV  great  disadvantages.  The 
house  has  recently  attempted  to  do  business  in  Australia  and  India,  but  has  found 
it  almost  impossible.    The  competitors  in  that  field  are  mostly  Englieh  and  German. 
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Qermany  has  preempted  Mexico.  The  Germans  have  an  advantage  in  cheaper  lead 
and  usually  in  cheaper  linseed  oil.  The  excessive  duties  which  we  levy  on  these 
articles  result  in  exorbitant  prices  in  the  United  States,  which,  since  they  are  two 
main  articles  in  the  paint  manufacture,  hamper  the  foreign  trade.  The  paint  manu- 
facturers would  like  to  see  the  tariff  on  these  articles  reduced.     (210,  214. ) 

Mr.  Lamb  says  that  tariff  trusts  eeU  abroad  at  a  much  lower  price  than  to  consum- 
ers in  this  country.  They  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  protective  tariff.  This  is  a 
tax  on  export  business.  A  man  who  is  going  to  produce  goods  into  which  these 
things  w^hich  are  sold  more  cheaply  abroad  enter  is  at  a  dimdvanta^  in  competition 
with  foreign  producers,  by  being  obliged  to  pay  more  for  his  matenals.  The  export 
trade  in  such  articles  as  eave  troughs,  and  otner  goods  ma<le  out  of  sheet  steel,  which 
had  sprung  up  with  Canada,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  because  sheet  steel  can 
be  had  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  this  country.     (585. ) 

Mr.  Holt  quotes  as  follows  from  the  August,  1900,  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics on  Commerce  and  Finance:  ''The  progress  of  work  on  shipbuilding  in  the 
United  States  has  likewise  been  retarded  oecause  makers  of  steel  materials  required 
a  h^her  price  from  the  American  consumers  than  they  did  from  the  forei^  con- 
snmers  for  sulMtantially  similar  products.  *  *  *  The  progress  of  domestic  man- 
ufactures of  iron  and  steel  gooas  may  likewise  be  handicapped  by  the  sale  of  iron 
and  steel  in  their  unmanufactured  state  at  so  much  lower  a  price  to  foreigners  than 
to  domestic  consumers  as  to  keep  the  American  competitor  out  of  foreign  markets 
generally.  *  *  *  Of  the  two  policies  open  to  iron  and  steel  makers,  the  far- 
nigh  ted  one  of  keeping  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets  as  near  as  possible  on  a  par 
in  the  price  of  these  materials  of  manufacture  seems  by  far  the  wiser  one  to  follow. 
*  *  *  The  other  policy,  of  maintaining  prices  to  manufacturers  at  the  highest 
level  at  home,  leaves  little  mamn  for  experiment  in  seeking  new  markets,  and 
restricts  the  application  of  iron  and  steel  to  aaditional  uses  at  home.  *  *  *  There 
is  something  economically  impossible  in  the  policy  of  trade  syndicates  to  attempt  to 
sell  as  dear  as  possible  at  home  and  as  cheap  as  possible  abroad,  and  yet  expect  to 
develop^  a  home  market  as  the  bulwark  of  national  prosperity.  Yet  this  is  exactly 
the  position  of  Germany  to-day.  The  completeness  with  wnich  the  iron  and  steel 
trailes  are  committed  to  this  course,  and  the  results  already  apparent  in  depressing 
these  industries  there,  should  warn  those  who  are  responsible  lor  the  policy  of  these 
industries  in  the  United  States.  V     (563,  664. ) 

1.  Relative  resourees  and  tax  burdens.— 1.  GeneraUy, — ^Mr.  Atkinson 
says  that  in  comparing  the  resources  of  great  competing  manufacturing  or  machine- 
using  countries  of  the  world,  which  are  the  United  StatS,  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  it  will  be  found  that  the  United  States 
produces  an  excess  of  all  metals,  except  tin;  an  excess  of  the  products  of  the  field, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  an  excess  of  the  products  of  the  forest,  an  excess  of  coal 
and  oil,  and  an  excess  of  all  fibers,  except  silk  and  wool.  Our  competitors  are 
deficient  in  and  mainly  dependent  upon  us  for  a  supply  of  food,  and  for  the*mo6t 
important  materials  entering  into  their  processes  of  manufacture.     (518. ) 

2.  Relative  burden  of  taxation  in  the  United  States  and  in  European  countries. — Mr. 
Atkinson  says  that  for  20  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war,  the 
yearly  expenditures  of  this  country  for  all  purposes  of  government,  omitting  a  few 
special  bounties  that  were  paid  for  a  few  years  and  the  refund  of  the  direct  tax  col- 
lected during  the  civil  war,  averaged  less  than  |5  per  head.  The  normal  cost  of  gov- 
ernment during  that  period  was  but  a  trifle  over  $2.50  per  head,  pensions  and  interest 
on  the  national  debt  being  also  $2.50  per  head.  The  Spanish  war  and  subsequent 
warfare  in  the  Philippines  increased  this  average  until  it  reached  $8  in  the  most 
costly  year,  and  is  now  less  than  $7.  The  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  pur- 
poses of  government  each  year,  during  the  same  period  of  20  years,  varied  but  little 
from  $10  ver  head.  The  expenditures  of  Germany  ranged  from  $8  to  $10  per  head; 
those  of  France  were  $15,  and  those  of  all  other  European  countries  were  much 
1 1  igher  than  those  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  stress  of  the  Boer  war  the  expend- 
itures  of  Great  Britain  now  amount  to  $18  per  head.  Those  of  Germany  and  France 
have  both  increased.  Taxation  represents  a  portion  of  each  year'sproducts  diverted 
from  the  productive  energy  of  the  people  to  the  necessary  support  ofthe  Government. 
The  annual  production  per  capita  of  this  country  exceeds  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  15  to  20  per  cent  or  more.  It  exceeds  that  of  France  by  25  to  30  per  cent  It 
excee<ls  that  of  Germany  by  40  to  50  per  cent.  The  relative  burden  of  taxation  upon 
production  does  not  exceed  2^  or  3  per  cent  in  this  country,  while  in  Great  Britain  it 
must  be  at  least  8  per  cent,  in  Germany  at  least  10  per  cent,  in  France  not  less  than 
15  to  18  per  cent,  and  in  Italy  J  of  the  product.  In  the  difference  in  the  relative 
burden  of  taxation  for  national  purposes,  this  country,  therefore,  has  an  advanti^ 
over  any  European  country  of  more  than  5  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  our  entire 
annual  product.    (529,  530.) 
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J.  Tariff  and  other  taxation. — ^Mr.  Lamb  says  that  at  present  a  revenue 
tariff  is  necessary  and  will  be  necessary  as  lone  as  we  have  an  excise  tax.  Otherwise 
we  should  derive  no  revenue  from  our  excise,  oecause  all  spirits  would  be  imported. 
He  is  opposed  to  incidental  protection,  as  that  seems  to  open  the  door  to  the  most 
vicious  lorm  of  corrupt  influence.     (599. ) 

Mr.  Lamb  believes  that  a  tax  on  land  values  should  be  a  part  of  our  national 
income  as  well  as  of  the  State  and  city  income.  It  would  have  to  be  laid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  it  to  be  laid  according  to 
the  representation  of  the  States.  If  Congress  would  lav  a  small  tax  that  would  not 
be  a  burden,  it  would  ascertain  where  the  ownership  of  the  land  values  is.    (600. ) 

K.  Proposed  tariff  clianges. — Mr.  Tayleb  says  that  because  of  our  tariff 
legislation  the  country  is  getting  along  very  well  now,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly 
unfortimate,  from  a  business  pomt  of  view,  to  introduce  any  element  of  unrest  into 
the  business  conditions  of  the  country  by  opening  up  the  tariff  question.     (608. ) 

Our  system  of  reciprocity  ought,  however,  to  to  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  upon  which  our  protective  tariff  system  is  based.  Reciprocity  should  be 
applied  to  those  things  which  we  do  not  produce,  and  it  should  be  a  lever  in  our 
hands  to  develop  that  narrow  line  of  American  products  which  we  can  sell  abroad. 
There  are  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  things  that  we  must  buy  from  other 
people,  and  that  kind  of  trade  can  be  used  to  make  those  people  bu^  from  us  what 
we  produce.  If  there  were  a  sliding  tariff,  a  maximum  ana  a  mmimum,  within 
which  the  President  had  the  ii^ht  to.  move,  and  which  could  be  applied  so  as  to 
develop  our  export  trade,  it  would  be  desirable.     (604,  605.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the  protection  of  domestic  industry  now  demands  further 
additions  to  the  free  list,  even  to  the  extent  of  admittins  free  every  article  named  as 
crude  or  partly  manufactured.  If  that  addition  to  the  free  list  were  made,  the  loss 
of  revenue  would  be  less  than  one-third  the  present  surplus.  In  1884  Mr.  Atkinson 
made  a  compilation  which  showed  that  60  per  cent  of  all  the  articles  named  in  the 
tariff  could  be  transferred  to  the  free  list  with  a  reduction  of  revenue  of  only  12  per 
cent. 

If  the  tariff  were  removed  from  old  scrap  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  other  metals, 
they  would  be  brought  in  ballast  without  cnaige  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  to 
the  restoration  of  the  smaller  metal  industries  of  New  England  and  the  seacoast, 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  duties  on  old  metal.    (527.) 

Mr.  Lamb  would  like  to  see  the  Babcock  bill  or  something  similar  to  it  passed  as 
an  entering  wedge.  If  the  consideration  of  it  should  open  up  the  whole  tariff  ques- 
tion, that  would  be  a  good  thine.  It  is  true  that  whenever  the  tariff  undergoes  gen- 
eral re\asion  there  is  considerable  suspension  of  trade,  but  there  is  no  need  of  such 
delays  as  there  have  sometimes  been.  The  removal  of  the  tariff  from  certain  prod- 
ucts, while  it  is  left  on  others,  would  simply  be  the  substituting  of  one  inequality  for 
another.  There -are  varying  rates  now  upon  different  articles;  therefore  mequality 
already  exists.     (593. ) 

Mr.  Holt  says  that  for  every  mill  closed  up  by  the  removal  of  the  tariff,  2  would 
open.  We  should  lose  some  industries,  but  we  snould  gain  others  for  which  we  are 
better  fitted.  It  is  probably  true  that  in  some  isolated  cases  mills  to  supply  the 
United  States  market  were  established  in  foreign  countries  during  the  existence  of 
the  Wilson  tariff  law,  but  this  was  not  the  case  generally.  An  officer  connected  with 
the  leading  textile  industry  of  the  country  said  that  the  manufacture  of  w^oolen  goods 
and  of  some  other  kinds  of  textiles  improved  more  during  the  low  tariff  of  the  Wil- 
son law  than  it  had  before  or  since.  A  laiver  proportion  of  the  textile  mills  are  closed 
now  than  ever  before.  If  the  use  of  shoddy  was  greater  during  the  existence  of  the 
Wilson  bill  than  ever  before,  it  was  not  so  iSTge  as  it  has  been  since.  The  statistics 
of  last  year,  as  published  in  the  papers,  show  that  the  people  consume  1  pound  of 
shoddy  now  to  every  pound  of  scoured  wool.  Three-quariers  and  perhaps  nine- 
tentiis  of  the  shoddy  and  waste  used  in  this  country  comes  from  our  own  shoddy 
mills.  Mr.  Holt  would  go  to  the  limit  in  removing  the  tariff  on  woolen  manufac- 
tures.    (580, 581.  ^ 

Mr.  Chapman  tninks  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  repeal  the  duty  on  manufactured 
steel  products  because  of  the  formation  of  the  gigantic  steel  combination.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  l^islate  in  that  direction,  because  such  legislation  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  American  industries  and  the  building  up  of  the  business  in  some  other 
countries.  The  repeal  of  the  tariff  would  injure  independent  operators  more  than  it 
would  injure  the  combinations.  Tariff  agitation  is  most  disastrous  to  the  business  of 
the  country.    There  is  no  need  of  legislation  in  that  direction  at  present     (110,  HI.) 

Mr.  Holt  presents  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  t)y  the  president  of  the  Wilmot  <fe 
Hobbs  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Bridgepo^^  Conn.,  which  was  published  in  the 
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Iron  Age  in  May,  1900.  This  letter  states  that  there  are  various  aasociations  of  man- 
ufacturers along  the  Atlantic  seahoard  and  the  Canadian  border,  and  especially  in 
New  En^and,  who  desire  to  have  such  commodities  as  coal,  coke,  iron  ore,  p|g  iron, 
steel  ingots,  and  steel  billets  on  the  free  list  They  believe  that  these  materials  are 
pnxluoSd  more  cheaply  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  protection  given  is  the  giving  of  Government  assistance  to  monopolies  and 
trusts.  >Ir.  Holt  says  t^at  this  letter  and  other  similar  testimon^^  does  not  intimate 
that  the  small  manufacturers  would  be  killed  off  by  the  abolition  of  tariff  duties 
wfaHe  the  trusts  would  continue  to  do  businesB.  The  little  fellows  realize  that  while 
the  tariff  lasts  they  are  at  the  merey  of  the  big  fellows.    (563. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  tanff  question  could  be 
referred  to  some  '^rmanent  commission  or  department  or  official  inst^ead  of  being 
left  to  the  regulation  of  Congress.  There  is  nothing  so  important  as  to  have  the 
tariff  reduced  to  an  economic  basis,  governed  by  a  general  pnndple,  and  dealt  with 
by  an  official  department.  If  there  is  any  constitutional  or  other  difficulty  in  the 
way,  it  should  so  be  dealt  with  as  to  make  this  course  possible.    (634. ) 

XXZV.— SXJNDBT  QXrESTIOHS  OF  TBABE  AVD  INBT7BTBT. 

A.  Foreign  trade.  (See  also  I^edL  of  tarijf  an  export  trade,  p.  cuv.) — 1.  Sta- 
Hstics. — ^Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  there  is  great  variation  between  the  figures  as  to  the 
value  of  our  exports  to  each  European  country  which  are  nyen  by  our  custom- 
houses and  the  figures  of  the  amount  of  imports  from  the  United  States  which 
are  given  by  those  countries.  The  laiver  figures  credited  to  us  by  foreign  countries 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  freights  and  otner  chaiges  are  included,  and  that  there  are 
duplications. 

It  is  imxH>rtant  to  note  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  total  imports  of  Euro- 
pean countries  which  the  imports  from  this  country  constitute.  All  are  dependent 
in  a  very  considerable  measure  upon  us.  Mr.  Atkinson  submits  tables  showing  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  years  1895  and  1900  to  the  various  European 
countries,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  those  countries  credited  to  the  United  States 
by  them,  and  our  imports  from  each  of  those  countries.     (528,  549,  551.] 

Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  that  a  new  classification  of  our  exports  is  called  for.  They 
are  now  classified  as  products  of  agriculture  or  of  manufactures.  Under  the  head  of 
products  of  agriculture  some  of  the  highest  forms  of  our  manufactured  goods  are 
included,  such  as  wheat  flour,  canned  meats,  preserved  fruits,  dairy  products,  etc. ; 
while  under  the  head  of  manufactures  are  included  some  of  the  crudest  of  secondarv 
forms  of  other  products,  such  as  copper  matte,  petroleum,  etc.  He  suggests  a  classi- 
fication into  products  of  the  field,  tne  forest,  the  mines,  the  sea,  and  thelactory^  with 
each  of  these  classes  divided  into  ^oods  crude,  partly  manu&ctured,  and  finished. 
Mr.  Atkinson  submits  a  table  classifying  our  exports  in  the  years  1895  and  1900 
aecoTding  to  the  method  proposed.     (528,  546. ) 

Mr.  Audnson  submits  a  classified  table  of  the  imports  into  this  coimlsry  from  1894 
to  1899,  inclusive.     (549.) 

Mr.  Holt  presents  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  wire  nails  and 
wire  during  the  years  from  1893  to  1^.     (561. ) 

2.  Export  prices  lower  than  domestic  prices,  (See  also  Effect  of  tariff  on  prices,  pp. 
cuLXU. ) — Mr.  Holt,  secretarv  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  reform  Club  of 
New  York,  says  that  practically  all  of  our  manufactured  products  are  sold  to  foreign- 
ers at  lower  prices  tnan  to  Americans.  The  minimum  difference  is  about  10  per 
cent,  the  average  difference  is  probably  20  per  cent,  and  on  i>rotected  products  above 
25  per  cent.  Often  we  have  to  pay  50  per  cent^  and  sometimes  we  nave  to  pAy  100 
per  cent  more  for  the  products  of  our  protected  mdustries  than  is  paid  bv  foreigners. 
It  is  true  that  exporters  in  all  countries  charge  lower  prices  on  exported  goods  than 
on  those  sold  in  toe  home  market,  but  not  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  our  export- 
ere  do.  Manufacturers  export  at  certain  times  when  they  have  a  surplus  product 
which  they  can  not  sell  at  profitable  nrices,  and  the  difference  between  export  and 
domestic  prices  is  very  slight,  probably  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  while  the  American 
manufacturer  sometimes  makes  a  difference  of  100  per  cent. 

During  the  two  years  ending  December  31,  1900,  we  exported  136,000,000  pounds 
of  wire  nails.  The  average  price  of  these  nails  in  this  country,  as  given  in  the  Iron 
Age  of  January  3, 1901,  was  2.68  cents  per  pound.  The  Government  statistics  tell 
us  that  the  average  price  paid  b^  foreigners  was  2.44  cents  per  pound.  Late  in  1899 
wire  nails  were  l^ng  sola  in  this  country  at  from  $3.10  to  |3.53  per  keg,  while  laige 
quantities  were  being  exported  at  from  $2.24  to  $2.20  per  k^.  At  the  same  time 
barbed  wire  w^as  being  sold  to  Americans  at  $3.67  to  $4.13  per  100  pounds,  while  it 
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was  being  sold  to  Canadians  for  $3.25,  and  to  more  remote  foreigners  for  $2.20  per 
100  pounds.  In  November,  1896,  the  price  of  wire  nails  to  foreigners  was  $1.30  i^er 
keg,  while  the  price  to  Americans  was  $2.70  per  keg.  There  are  different  qualities 
of  wire  nails,  but  the  difference  in  price  is  not  more  than  20  cents  per  keg.  The 
facts  concerning  these  export  prices  were  obtained  from  the  export  books  of  a  certain 
New  York  exporter.  It  is  probably  true  that  at  the  same  time  nails  were  sold 
through  other  exporters  at  quite  different  prices. 

Tin  plate  is  being  extensively  offered  to  manufacturers  of  cans  and  packages  to  be 
filled  with  producte  for  export  at  about  $1  per  box  below  the  price  to  other  manu- 
facturers and  consumers.  Steel  rails  were  sold  some  3  months  ago  to  foreigners  at 
less  than  $21  per  ton,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  steel  rails  are  sold  for  export  at 
whatever  the  manufacturers  can  get,  about  $20,  and  perhaps  considerably  less  if  the 
time  for  delivery  is  remote  enough.  The  manufacturers'  agreement  under  which 
rails  are  now  sold  for  $28  is  not  effective  on  rails  sold  to  foreigners,  or  for  export. 
(555,556,560,561,576.) 

Mr.  Holt  says  that  the  extent  to  which  goods  are  sold  at  lower  prices  for  export 
than  in  the  home  market  is  not  known  to  most  people,  because  the  trusts  take  pains 
to  conceal  export  prices,  and  practically  pled^  all  parties  concerned  to  keep  all  such 
knowledge  from  reaching  the  public.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  export 
prices.  This  concealment  of  export  prices  is  probably  responsible  for  much  of  the 
difference  between  the  values  of  our  exports  and  of  our  imports,  and  therefore  for 
our  apparentlv  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Most  of  our  export  goods  are  placed  at 
fictitious  and  higher  prices  than  those  at  which  they  are  actually  sold.     (555. ) 

Mr.  Flint  states  that  at  times  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  production,  manufacturers 
will  seek  a  foreign  market  at  a  concession.  That  condition  exists  in  all  countries;  it 
is  not  a  prevailiu^  condition  in  this  country.  There  has  been  less  disposition  on  the 
})art  of  combinations  to  make  lower  prices  abroad  than  there  was  on  the  part  of 
individual  manufacturers.  The  combinations,  by  their  regulative  power,  avoid 
excessive  production.  Before  the  organization  of  industrial  combinations,  more 
goods  were  frequently  produced  than  this  country  would  take,  and,  under  financial 
pressure,  manufacturers  had  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  realize  cash.     (86.) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  CJordage  Company,  understands 
that  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  manufacturers,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries,  to  sell  goods  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home.  American  rope  makers,  for 
instance,  if  thev  are  selling  to  their  regular  trade  at  10  cents,  could  not  afford  to  cut 
the  price  to  tnat  trade  to  Of  cents.  It  would  knock  the  profit  off  the  business. 
But  they  might  send  rope  abroad  at  9},  where  their  regular  trade  would  not  be  inter- 
fered with.    He  thinks  this  is  natural  without  any  combination.     (136. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  it  is  always  the  practice  of  people  who  export  to  meet  the 
foreign  market.  It  often  happens  that  it  is  actually  beneficial  for  a  large  concern  to 
sell  a  part  of  its  product  at  cost  if  that  part  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
business  of  the  concern.     (633. ) 

Mr.  Elliott,  a  paint  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia,  thinks  that  the  present  laws  of 
the  United  States  under  which,  if  goods  imported  to  the  United  States  are  billed  at 
prices  lower  than  the  market  prices  in  the  countries  of  origin,  the  customs  officers 
raise  the  valuation,  make  it  impossible  for  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  sell  goods 
here  at  lower  prices  than  he  charges  in  his  own  countrjr.    .(217. ) 

3.  Advantages  of  export  trade. — ^Mr.  Flint  says  that  while  holding  our  home  market 
we  should  extena  our  markets  abroad.  It  is  very  important  to  have  a  widely  distrib- 
uted market.  With  such  a  market  we  are  less  subject  to  the  effects  of  periods  of 
contraction  and  expansion.     (87. ) 

4.  Merchant  marine. — Mr.  Schwab  thinks  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  an 
extensive  foreign  business  is  lack  of  American  shipping.  It  costs  more  to  send  a  ton 
of  billets  or  rails  from  Pittsburg  to  Europe  than  it  costs  to  make  a  ton  of  steel  from 
the  pig  iron.  Steel  products  are  most  desirable  ocean  freights,  and  ought  to  be  car- 
ried from  New  York  to  Liverpool  for  about  one-half  the  present  cost,  in  ships 
arranged  for  the  purspose.  Mr.  Schwab  thinks  that  foreign  shipping  is  not  likely  to 
carry  our  products,  competing  with  foreign  products,  without  great  profit.     (465. ) 

B.  Traveling  talosmen. — 1.  Number  and  earnings. — ^Mr.  LaTaste  says  that 
200,000  to  250,000  would  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  traveling  sales- 
men in  this  country.  The  vast  majority  work  for  stated  salaries,  plus  their  legitimate 
expenses.  Some  of  them  get  a  salary  and  in  addition  to  that  a  percentage  on  their 
sales  over  and  above  a  certain  amount.  The  minimum  «dary  paid  to  men  travel- 
ing over  a  very  limited  territory  for  local  houses  would  be  about  $900  per  annum, 
plus  expenses.  The  maximum  would  probably  be  between  (4,000  and  $5,000  a 
year.    (30.) 
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2.  Organizations. — Mr,  LATAfirra,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  president  of  the  Traveling 
Men's  rrotective  Association,  says  that  that  association  is  composed  of  traveling  men, 
wholesale  dealers,  importers,  manufacturers,  commission  merchants,  and  their  huy- 
ers  and  sellers.  Men  whose  sole  business  is  insurance  would  not  l)e  admitted, 
though  if  a  manufacturer  were  also  an  insurance  man,  that  fact  would  not  debcur 
him.  The  national  boani  of  directors  of  the  association  would  cancel  the  member- 
ship of  a  man  if  it  were  found  that  he  traveled  a  day  a  year  just  to  come  into  the 
aasodation,  or  only  traveled  occasionally. 

On  the  1st  day  of  February,  1900,  the  association  had  14,645  members,  of  whom 
75  or  80  per  cent  were  traveling  men.  The  orcanization  is  controlled  almost  exclu- 
sively by  traveling  men.  The  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  interest  of  traveling  men  and  of  others  who  might  be  members  of  it.  It  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  in  June,  1890.  Its  membership  haa 
grown  from  1,139  on  June  1,  1891,  to  14,645.  The  membership  fee  is  $2,  and  the 
annual  dues  $10.  There  is  an  indemnity  fund  out  of  which  death  benefits  are  paid 
in  case  of  death  bv  accident,  and  weekly  allowances  in  case  of  total  disability  through 
accident.     (20,  21,  24,  26,  31,  32. ) 

The  association  has  succeeded  in  securing  interchangeable  mileage  over  something 
more  than  78,000  miles  of  railroad  from  the  Western,  Osntral,  and  Southwestern  Fas- 
sen^r  Associations.  The  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  CJommerce  origi- 
nated with  the  Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association.  All  the  work  of  that  char- 
acter which  has  been  done  by  the  association  has  been  done  through  its  national 
committee.     (26,  27.) 

In  addition  to  the  Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association  there  is  an  organization 
known  as  the  Commercial  Travelers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  which  has  a  mem- 
bership of  about  2,000,  and  which  is  mostly  an  insurance  organization.  Its  head- 
quarters are  at  Utica.  There  is  another  organization  of  traveling  salesmen  in  Iowa, 
with  a  membership  of  about  11,000.  There  is  1  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  and  1  or  2 
in  Illinois.  There  is  also  the  Western  Commercial  Travelers'  Association  of  Missouri, 
which  is  a  life  insurance  organization,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other  smaller  organ- 
izations. The  Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association  is  the  only  national  organization 
of  which  Mr.  LaTaste  knows.  It  has  State  divisions  organized  in  30  States,  and  each 
State  has  1  or  more  local  posts.     (25. ) 

C-  Railroads.^ — 1.  Freight  discriminations. — Mr.  Fitler,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler 
Company,  has  not  come  directly  in  contact  with  freight  discri  minations  and  has  no 
personal  knowledge  of  any.     (149. ) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  says  that  he  would  be 
better  satisfied  if  he  knew  that  everybody  had  to  pay  the  same  freight  rates. 
"There  is  a  feeling  of  unrest  when  we  have  to  run  around  to  see  whether  we  can 
get  any  special  advantages,  and  sometimes  succeed."  He  does  not  care  whether 
freights  are  high  or  low,  provided  they  are  the  same  to  all.  He  only  asks  to  be  put 
on  a  basis  of  equality  witn  his  competitors.     (142. ) 

Mr.  Klinck,  a  meat  packer  of  Buffalo,  asserts  that  the  large  packing  concerns  of 
the  West  have  advantages  in  transportation.  In  particular,  he  is  confident  that 
their  shipments  in  their  private  cars  are  underbille(l.  lie  states  that  he  sold  sev- 
eral cars  of  meat  5  or  6  years  ago  to  one  of  them,  who  put  it  in  his  own  cars.  '^  He 
put  33,000  pounds  of  meat  in  a  car,  and  the  bills  were  made  out  in  my  office  for 
22,000."  Mr.  Klinck's  own  shipments  are  made  at  actual  weight.  The  railroads 
employ  men  to  take  the  actual  weights  of  the  packages.     (274, 275. ) 

2-  Increase  of  freight  rates. — Mr.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company, 
says  that  accoraing  to  his  experience  freight  rates  have  advanced  about  30  per  cent 
on  the  average  in  the  last  2  years.  Not  only  this,  but  the  minimum  carload  of  salt 
has  been  increased  from  30,000  pounds  to  40,000.  This  is  an  economy  to  the  rail- 
roads, but  a  burden  to  the  shipper  and  the  receiver.  It  is  more  expensive  to  load  a 
car  of  40,000  pounds  than  one  of  30,000.     (267. ) 

3.  RaUroaa  receiverships. — Mr.  Hopkins,  who  has  had  experience  as  a  railroad 
manager  and  receiver,  does  not  think  that  statutory  regulation  of  receiverships  is 
neoeasary  so  long  as  the  judges  are  like  those  he  has  dealt  with.  They  have  steadily 
considered  the  upbuilding  and  improvement  of  the  property.  The  roads  under  their 
control  have  been  more  tnoroughly  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
than  roods  otherwise  controlled,  for  the  jud^  have  not  been  willing  that  their  receiv- 
ers should  be  found  manipulating  rates,  as  independent  managers  have  done.    (515. ) 

D.  OoTemment  ournenhlp  of  public  ull lilies.^— Mr.  H^lyer  thinks 
that  the  United  States  Government  should  control  the  railroads,  the  telegraph,  and 
the  long-distance  telephone.    There  should  be  municipal  ownership  of  waterworks, 

>  This  subject  U  much  more  fully  diflcuseed  in  volumes  iy  and  ix,  Reports  of  Industrial  Commission. 
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and  of  electric-light  and  gas  plants.  In  the  case  of  natural  monopolies,  sach  as  the 
supplying  of  water  or  light  to  a  community,  competition  is  of  no  avail  as  a  remedy 
for  evils.  The  city  of  Atlanta  owns  its  waterworks,  and  absolutely  wholesome  water 
is  supplied  to  the  people  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  1  »000  gallons.  The  rates  in  Maoon, 
Columbus,  Monteomery.  Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Chattanooga  are  in  every  instance 
twice  as  hiffh.  In  all  oi  those  cities,  with  tbe  possible  exception  of  Nashville,  the 
water  supply  is  controlled  by  private  companies.  In  the  course  of  20  years'  control 
of  the  water  supply,  the  citv  of  Atlanta  has  paid  out  of  its  profits  all  but  $630,000  of 
the  $2,300,000  mvested  in  the  plant,  and  the  plant  to-day  is  worth  from  $3,000,000 
to  $4,000,000.     (17,  18,  19.) 

Mr.  Taylbr  says  that  the  trust  points  inevitably  to  socialism,  and  will  reach  Gov- 
ernment socialism.  When  the  interests  owning  or  controlling  any  product  or  prop- 
erty, or  production,  or  method  of  transportation  are  unified  into  one  group,  they 
operate  that  enterprise  for  their  own  benefit,  and  it  is  an  easy  step  for  the  people  to 
determine  to  acquire  and  operate  those  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  all.     (603. ) 

Mr.  Mathbwb,  a  refiner  of  petroleum  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  declares  that  the  remedy 
for  railroad  discriminations  is  public  ownership  of  railroads.     (651. ) 

ZXZVI.— OONDinONB  OF  UkBOR.' 

A.  Waves  and  general  eondttton  of  irorking  people*— Mr.  Kunck, 
a  meat  pacicer  of  Bumlo,  says  that  the  general  condition  of  working  people  is  vastly 
improved  since  he  went  into  business  44  years  aso.  People  used  to  work  horn  12  to 
16  hours  a  day  then,  and,  they  did  not  live  nearly  as  well  as  thev  live  now.     (278. ) 

Mr.  Elliott,  of  John  Lucas  6l  Co.,  paint  manuracturers,  of  Philadelphia,  says  that 
his  house  is  paying  the  same  waees  that  it  paid  in  1892,  and  has  paid  the  same  con- 
tinuously. He  does  not  think  tnere  has  been  any  reduction  of  wa^^  generally  in 
the  paint  trade.  He  understands  through  newspapers  and  magazine  articles  that 
wages  in  the  paint  manufacture  are  about  one-thini  higher  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Europe.     (211,  212. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheflfteld  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  says  that 
there  are  Scotcomen  and  Englishmen  and  some  other  foreigners  in  the  mines  of  his 
company  near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  well  as  native  miners,  ooth  colored  and  white. 
Dunng  the  last  4  years  there  has  been  an  advance  of  more  than  one-third  in  the 

Srice  per  ton  for  mmiiur  coal.  This  has  been  an  advantage  to  the  white  miner,  but 
[r.  Hopkins  does  not  tnink  the  colored  miner  is  much  better  off.  '*He  needs  only 
a  small  amount  of  money.  He  lives  in  the  companv's  house,  buys  his  provisions 
from  the  commissary,  and  is  generally  the  company  s  man.  When  he  dies,  he  is 
buried  in  the  company's  cemetery.    He  has  a  pretty  good  time,  because  he  does  not 

Eermit  himself  to  be  worried  much,  and  if  he  can  make  55  cents  a  ton  cutting  c-oal 
e  does  not  care  to  work  more  than  4  days  in  the  week."  This  is  not  true  of  i3l  the 
colored  people,  but  it  is  true  of  the  majority.     (508. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins  gives  the  average  prices  per  ton  paid  by  his  company  for  cutting 
coal,  as  follows:  1897  and  1898,  39  cents;  1899,  49  cents;  1900,  54  cents.  At  the  time 
of  Mr.  Hopkins's  testimony,  May,  1901,  the  company  was  paying  55  cents.  Every 
2\  cents  aavance  to  the  mmers  gives  an  advance  also  to  tne  dnvers,  men  driving 
entries,  coke  men,  and  day  laborers.  All  have  been  advanced  about  33}  per  cent. 
A  good  white  miner  who  will  work  can  take  out  about  6  tons  of  coal  a  day,  and  at 
present  prices  can  ^t  $3.30  for  it.     (508.) 

Mr.  Spalding  thmks  that  the  general  advance  in  wages  has  not  been  in  proportion 
to  the  advance  in  prices.     (2.) 

Mr.  GuNTON  savs  that  the  machinists  to-day  are  perfectly  justified  in  asking  for  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  and  in  asking  that  the  reduction  of  hours  be  not 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  pay.  If  ever  mere  was  a  time  when  the  laborers  had 
a  right  to  demand  some  concessions  as  a  part  of  the  prosperity  and  development  of 
industry,  that  time  is  now.     f 615. ) 

The  protective  function  of  tne  Government  should  include  the  laborer  and  should 

S've  to  him  the  same  extent  of  protection  which  it  gives  to  the  capitalist.  The 
borer  should  have  the  opportunity  to  become  intelligent.  The  Government  should 
see  to  it  that  hours  of  labor  are  shortened,  that  the  homes  of  laborers  are  surrounded 
by  sanitary  conditions,  and  that  the  labor  of  children  is  prohibited.     (614. ) 

B.  Relations  betireen  emplojren  and  employees.— Mr.  Hopkins 
says  that  he  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  necessary  antagonism  between  capital 

I  See  also  Relation  of  tariff  to  wages,  p.  cl:  Social  effects  of  the  tariff,  p.  cuu,  and  evidence  suxiima- 
riied  under  the  names  of  the  several  combinations. 
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and  labor.  It  is  impossible  in  this  country  for  capital  to  tyrannize  over  labor.  The 
laboring  claasee  are  too  intellisent  and  too  conscious  of  their  own  power;  they  under- 
stand too  well  the  power  of  lalx>r  combinations,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  resort  to  legislation.  Labor  has  the  same  right  to  protect  itself  in 
any  lawful  wa^  as  capital;  has  the  same  right  to  organize  and  to  fix  the  wage  scale. 
It  18  doubtful  if  a  strike  is  beneficial,  on  me  whole,  to  labor,  though  the  contrary 
may  be  true  of  the  lower  classes  of  labor,  such  as  coal  mining.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  not 
in  Hblvot  of  compulsory  arbitration,  nor  of  appeals  to  the  courts  for  injunctions,  except 
when  that  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  violence.     (344,  346,  355,  356. ) 

Mr.  Flint  states  tfiat  there  nas  never  been  a  strike  in  any  industry  with  which  he 
has  been  connected.     (85.) 

Mr.  Schwab  states  that  the  agreements  between  labor  organizations  and  some  of 
the  constituent  companies,  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation,  have,  of 
'couree,  been  lived  up  to.  Mr.  Schwab  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  a  high 
opinion  oi  such  agreements.  When  an  agreement  has  been  made  for  a  given  time,  it 
may  prevent  strikes  for  that  period;  "  b^t  the  periods  recur  pretty  often,  and  it  gives 
a  good  excuse  for  differences."    (461. ) 

C.  Immii^ratioii. — Mr.  Tatleb  says  that  the  practically  indiscriminate  immi- 
gration which  has  come  into  this  country  for  the  last  30  years  has  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  industrial  conditions,  and  in  many  cases  has  demoralized  the  rate  of  wa^. 
A  slight  ^ucational  qualification  for  immigrants  would  accomplish  all  the  restriction 
which  is  necessary.     (606. ) 

D.  Prison  labor. — Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  prison  labor  competition  is  not  true 
competition,  for  the  reason  that  the  building  and  capital  are  furnished  without 
chaige.  Prison  competition  may  have  interfered  with  a  few  small  arts,  but  it  has 
not  been  of  trreat  importance.     (535.) 

E.  CyomiMUiy  stores.— Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  says  that  his  company  has  stores  connected  with  its  works  near 
Birmingham,  A*a.,  and  that  the  men  are  permitted  to  trade  there  as  soon  as  they 
have  money  due  them.  The  men  are  not  compelled  to  trade  there,  but  many  of 
them  need  credit,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  thinks  they  would  have  to  pay  more  in  these 
isolated  districts  if  the  company  did  not  have  the  stores.  Wages  are  paid  in  cash 
once  a  month.     (509. ) 

F.  CyompiiiiT  tenements. — Mr.  Holmbs,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  says  that  his  companv  owns  173  tenements,  while  it  employs  about  1,000 
persons — men,  women,  boys,  and  girls.  Its  purpose  in  building  tenements  is  to  have 
Its  employees  at  hand  and  give  them  better  houses  to  live  in.  It  does  not  give  them  an 
opportunttv  to  bnv  the  tenements,  though  many  of  the  employees  have  their  own 
houses  in  the  neighborhood.  The  tenements  recently  built  have  usually  6  to  8  rooms, 
and  some  of  them  have  gardens  of  from  2,500  to  7,500  square  feet  each.  They  rent 
from  $1.90  to  $2.50;  very  few  as  high  as  $2.50.  They  are  provided  with  running 
water,  the  cost  of  which  is  includea  in  the  rent.  There  are  bathrooms,  but  with 
only  cold  water  in  them  and  not  hot.    (140,  145. ) 

O.  CiotMns  and  textile  manufaetares.— Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  gives  more  employment  to  the  masses  of  the  people  than 
the  manu^tnre  of  textiles;  that  wages  are  a  j^reat  deal  higher  and  the  conditions  of 
life  better.  The  poor  foreign  sweat-shop  sewing  women  are  poor  because  they  are 
poor  sewers.  Wages  are  much  higher  in  the  making  of  shirts  than  in  the  making  of 
shirtings,  and  the  conditions  of  life  are  better,  and  the  girls  work  under  better  con- 
ditions.   (541.) 
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TESTIMONY. 


TRUSTS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 


GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROBLEMS. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  ^Oj  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JACK  J.  SPALDING,  EStt., 

Laivyer,  AUanUij  Ga, 

The  sabcommiBBion  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the  Kimball 
Hotel  at  9.25  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Jack  J.  Spalding,  esq.,  lawyer,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth).  Will  you  give  your  name  to  the  secretary? — A.  Jm;k  J. 
8paldmg. 

Q-  Your  place  of  residence. — ^A.  This  city. 

Q.  And  your  occupation. — A.  Lawyer. 

Q.  I  believe  you  were  to  be  examined  on  the  subject  of  trusts.  If  you  have  a  state- 
ment to  make  to  the  commission  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  you,  and  we  will  ask 
yea  questions  later. — A.  I  have  not  prepared  any. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  oursyllab'uri? — A.  Yes;  I  have  no  written  statement  I  had 
supposed  that  the  particular  pnases  of  this  subject  that  you  wanted  to  develop  would 
be  asked  about,  but  I  have  some  views  on  that  subject  that  I  can  express  in  a  rather 
disjoint^  manner. 

Q-  Do  you  think  trusts  are  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  this  country? — A.  Yes;  I  think 
they  are. 

Q^  Have  you  thought  over  any  plan  by  which  the  evil  in  them  could  1x3  curbed, 
while  the  good,  if  there  is  any  good,  could  be  preserved? — A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  that  plan?  I  suppose  you  recognize  the  fact  that  trusts  have 
come  to  stay,  as  far  as  you  can  see. 

(No  response  by  the  witness. ) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Would  it  not  be  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  witness  to 
slate  why  he  believes  them  to  be  injurious? 

CAUSES   AND   EFFECTS  OF  TRUSTS. 

Q.  (Mr.  Smyth.  )  Please  state  why  you  believe  them  to  be  injurious. — A.  My  ideA  is 
that  the  ^neral  term  "trust'*  is  a  sort  of  indifferent  term,  and  when  we  speak  of  a 
trust  my  idea  is  that  we  refer  merely  to  combinations  and  pools  that  result  in  snuff- 
ing out  competition.  I  think  people  look  on  it  in  the  same  way,  and  the  effect  on 
the  public  is  just  the  same,  whatever  machinery  is  used,  when  tbiat  result  is  brought 
about  Furthermore,  trusts  are  rather  a  manifestation  and  effect  than  a  cause.  I 
think  that  trusts  arise  from  the  l^islation  that  has  been  enacted  by  the  dominant 
party  in  this  country  for  the  past  twenty-five  years;  that  the  effect  of  the  protective 
tariff  and  the  centralized  legislation  that  has  been  enacted  has  been  ihevitablv  to 
produce  trusts,  and  that  they  are  the  natural,  logical  outgrowth  of  that  underlying 
cause.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  have  come  to  stay.  It  is  because  the  cause 
onder  them  inevitably  and  logically  produces  them. 
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Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  That  comes  from  national  leii^lation? — A.  National  lej?- 
islation.  I  do  not  believe  the  States  could  do  anything  to  suppress  them;  I  believe 
all  these  efforts  of  the  State  legislatures  to  l^islate  are  hurtful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  believe  that  of  the  antitrust  laws  like  those  of 
Texas? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  they  are  hurtful.  The  tariff  is  the  most  fruitful  cause  of 
trusts.  The  development  of  the  powers  of  Congress  under  the  interstate-commerce 
clause  is  another  cause.  I  think  that  the  combination  of  the  railroads  in  this  country 
is  just  as  inevitable  and  logical  as  anything  that  has  ever  transpired.  When  the 
interstate-commerce  law  was  established  their  combination  began,  and  a  j?reat  many 
others  of  these  enterprises  come  from  the  same  cause.  Now,  I  think  they  are  hurt- 
ful, because  they  snuff  out  individual  effort.  They  deprive  an  individual  of  the 
opportunity  of  rising.  Combination  destroys  competition  and  puts  it  in  the  power 
oi  the  parties  in  control  of  the  tnist  to  put  up  prices  extortionately.  It  is  a  natural 
thing  for  a  man  to  charge  all  he  can  get.  As  long  as  he  is  protected  by  any  combi- 
nation.or  any  luw  Ixjhind  it  that  allows  him  to  charge,  he  will  charge.  You  take  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph;  see  what  the  long-distance  telephone  has  come  to.  Or 
take  any  of  the  different  buHineases.  Take  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this 
country.  W"e  see  them  selling  in  the  open  markets  of  the  w^orld  at  far  cheaper 
prices  than  to  our  own  j^eoplc,  l>eirau8e  they  are  protected  here  at  home. 

Q.  Does  not  that,  however,  add  to  their  business  output,  and  in  that  way  give 
employment  to  a  great  many  more  people,  by  selling  the  surplus  products  abroad 
even  at  a  leas  price? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  are  an  eleemosynary  institution  in  this 
country,  to  go  to  work  and  fix  a  man  up  so  he  can  compete  with  the  outside  world 
by  making  us  pay  an  enhanced  price  here. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  direct  result — the  advancement  in  work  and  the  employment  of 
a  great  many  people? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  warrant  in  law  under  the  Con- 
stitution for  any  such  legislation.  I  think  when  you  do  that  you  take  money 
unjustly  out  of  one  man's  pocket  and  put  it  into  that  of  another,  without  any  war- 
rant in  law. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  instances  where  the  trusts  have  advanced  prices?  The  com- 
mission will  l)e  glad  to  know  if  you  have  any  information  of  that  kind. — A.  It  is 
I)retty  hard  to  say  that  you  know  directly  that  the  trusts  did  it.  I  might  reply  by 
asking  if  you  know  anything  in  this  country  under  the  control  of  trusts  of  which  the 
price's  have  not  ^one  up,  unless,  perhaps,  cotton.  I  suppose  vou  know  that  in  mill 
machinery  there  is  a  pool.  You  can  not  say  it  is  a  trust.  There  is  a  combination; 
I  think  they  have  a  fixed  price  they  sell  at.  They  are  protected  by  an  enormous 
tariff. 

Q.  The  raw  material  that  is  used  in  all  these  productions  has  advanced  very  mate- 
rially?—A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  That  is  to  the  benefit  of  labor,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is  true;  but  then  at  the  same 
time  they  are  selling  abroad,  shipping  pig  iron  from  Birmingham  to  England  and 
Germany.  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Sol  Haas  the  other  day  alx)Ut  this  matter.  He 
is  in  the  Sloss  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 

Q.  Birmingham,  Ala.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  general  advance  in  price  is  a  benefit  to  the  community 
at  large? — A.  Well,  yes;  if  it  is  a  general  advance  in  prices,  I  think  it  is  a  benefit. 

Q.  Has  not,  with  this  advance  m  prices,  come  an  advance  in  wages? — A.  I  do  not 
think  an  advance  corresponding  to  the  advance  in  prices.  I  think  that  the  wages 
have  advanced  less  in  proportion  than  the  material. 

Q.  Now  that  you  have  stated  the  effects,  as  you  think,  of  trusts,  i^an  you  suggest  a 
remedy? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  are  the  tmsts  purely  an  Ameri- 
can institution? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  have  developed. 

Q.  They  exist  in  foreign  countries,  do  they  not? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Well,  if  tariff  legislation  has  produced  trusts  in  our  country,  what  has  produced 
them  in  England? — A.  I  have  not  studied  that  especially;  but  tnere  is  a  general  ten- 
dency in  monarchical  governments  to  concentrate  and  combine  everything.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  that — that  we  are  patterning  after  the  English  Government. 

Q.  What  States  in  our  own  country  afford  the  greatest  opportimities  for  the  organ- 
ization of  trusts? — A.  You  mean  under  the  general  State  laws? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  Yes. 

A.  I  think  Delaware,  West  Virginia,  and  New  Jersey. 

Q.  New  Jersey? — A.  They  are  advertising.  I  get  aclvertisements  every  few  days 
holding  out  the  Drilliant  advantages  of  this  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  You  mean  in  getting  a  charter? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  charter  is  more  liberal  than  that  of  other  States? — A.  Yes;  they  send  out 
circulars  stating  that  they  are  more  liberal  than  other  States  are — do  anything;  no 
regulations,  etc. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  When  you  make  suggestions  I  hope  that  yon  will  take 
np  that  phase  of  it  as  to  uniform  legislation  by  theStates  or  national  legislation  look- 
ing to  equality. 

Q,  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Have  you  looked  into  the  matter  of  dealing 
wrix  these  trusts — whether  we  are  shut  up  to  State  remedies  or  may  employ  national 
remedies,  or  both,  taking  it  for  granted  that  trusts  originate  under  State  charters— State 
franchiseg? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  a  national  question.  I  do  not  believe  the  States  are 
pnng  to  do  any  good  in  handling  it.  The  ^t  is,  I  believe  they  do  harm,  because  it 
IS  not  uniform.'  You  have  one  set  of  laws  in  one  State  and  another  set  in  another  State, 
and  here  all  the  arteries  and  means  of  commerce  are,  you  might  say,  wiping  out  State 
lines.  The  railroads  do  not  stop  at  State  lines,  nor  the  tel^^ph  lines,  nor  any  of 
the  avefiues  of  commerce,  and  it  produces  an  irritating  local  condition  in  spots  if  you 
undertake  to  deal  with  a  question  trom  a  local  standpoint  which  is  national  in  its 
nature.  I  believe  the  remedy  has  to  be  like  the  evil.  It  is  a  national  evil,  and  I 
believe  the  remedy  will  have  to  be  a  national  remedy. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  cause  of  trusts,  do  you  remember  the  origin  of  the  first  in  the 
United  States? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  The  most  succespf ul  one,  and  the  one 
referred  to  mostly,  is  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  history  of  the  sugar  trust? — A.  I  have  read  the  decisions  on 
it;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  steel  trust? — A.  The  trouble  about  the  sugar  trust — ^that  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  it;  the  law  in  New  York  declared  that  illegal,  but  in  the  strict  statement,  the 
^gar  trust  is  not  a  trust;  it  has  just  formed  a  great  combination.  I  do  not  think 
these  things  are  going  to  be  remedied  by  merely  putting  a  remedv  to  the  technical 
thing  we  call  a  trust.  Pools,  combinations,  and  centralization,  anything  that  enables 
a  man  to  suppress  competition  and  to  monopolize;  that  is  where  the  evil  comes  from — 
suppression  of  competition  and  monopoly. 

RELATION   OP  THE  TARIFF  TO  TRUSTS. 

Q.  As  I  referred  to  the  remedy,  you  were  siving  an  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr. 
Smyth — how  trusts  originated,  what  induced  them,  and  what  supported  them.  I 
thought  you  meant  the  tariff  question? — A.  That  is  correct.  I  think  that  is  the  most 
fruitral  source  of  all  of  them.  Give  a  man  a  bounty  or  protection  on  his  industry — 
that  has  been  justified  for  building  an  industry  and  enabling  that  man  to  get  on  his 
feet.    That  is  the  way  it  stwtei. 

Q.  Really,  is  not  this  true,  that  the  protective  tariff,  given  to  different  industries  of 
the  country,  creates,  a  laige  margin  for  profits  on  that  particular  line  of  goods  that 
they  manutibctare  or  produce;  then  that  mai^gin  brings  into  the  field  such  a  number 
of  plants  or  enterprises  on  that  line  that  they  consider  it  an  absolute  necessity  to 
combine  to  get  rid  of  competition? — A.  Well,  it  just  comes  back  to  this :  Whenever 
the  output  gets  to  a  point  where  they  are  competing  with  one  another  they  are  going 
to  get  together  and  pool  and  combine  and  create  a  trust  in  order  to  reap  the  profit 
that  this  tariff  gives. 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  you  take  that  position,  if  the  United  States  Government  should 
withdraw  the  protection  from  the  raw  material,  and  from  the  manufactured  product 
of  any  of  our  monopolien,  corporations,  or  trusts,  how  would  that  affect  that  trust? — 
A.  I  think  that  would  r^ulate  it. 

Q.  Would  it  regulate  it  by  home  competition,  or  foreign,  or  both? — A.  Both.  If 
the>-  are  able  to  sell  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  they  don't  need  that  protec- 
tion any  longer,  and  it  would  certainly  break  up  monopoly. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  How  would  it  affect  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  which 
ywi  speak? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  its  affecting  them.  They  are  set  out  as  a 
ample  of  monopolies. 

Q.  Removing  all  the  tariff,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  protection  under  it,  would 
not  necessarily 

A  (Interrupting.)  No,  sir. 

Q.  ( Continuing.])  Remove  that  evil? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  it  affect  the  anthracite  coal  trust? — A.  I  think  the  effect  would  l)e 
right  smart. 

Q.  Is  there  a  tariff  on  anthracite  coal? — A.  No;  but  there  is  a  tariff  on  the  other  coal, 
and  the  use  of  other  coals  is  bound  to  have  its  effect  on  any  similar  production.  If 
yon  take  the  tariff  off  coal  and  let  these  island  coals  come  in,  I  think  it  will  affect  it. 
.  0-  Ton  understand,  of  course,  that  anthracite  coal  is  free.  How  will  it  affect  the 
ice  tnigt?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  affect  that  unless  it  affects  the  machinery,  per- 
hapB,  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 

H-  In  short,  would  it  afford  a  remedy  in  any  case  in  which  the  products  of  the 
tnist  oome  in  free? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  unless  it  should  affect  the  machinery 
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with  which  it  is  manufactured.  In  addition  to  that,  when  you  try  to  regulate  them 
there  mjist  be  a  national  law,  and  we  want  it  fixed  so  they  can  not  cross  the  State 
line.  Pass  an  act  by  Congress  just  like  the  one  which  broke  up  the  lottery,  provid- 
ing that  they  shall  not  use  the  mails;  like  the  law  saying  that  they  shall  not  use  the 
express  companies  in  shipping  obscene  literature.  Pass  a  law  that  they  shall  not 
ship  over  State  lines,  and  you  will  reach  something  then  that  will  be  uniform  all  over 
the  country.  One  State  may  pass  a  law,  but  that  doesn't  amount  to  anything;  they 
can  circumvent  that.  One  State  will  pass  a  law  about  oils,  and  another  pass  another, 
and  they  just  put  their  plant  right  over  the  State  line. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston. )  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  measure? — 
A.  I  think  it  is  the  legal  way  to  regulate  it. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  that  trusts  can  be  formed  without  any  protection  from  import 
duties? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  only  meant  a  while  ago  that,  as  a  rule  in  the  United  States,  most  of  them 
grew  out  of  protection? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  there  are  several  that  are  not  protected — ^and  trusts  can  be  formed  without 
a  protective  tariff  to  aid  them?— A.  It  goes  back  to  what  I  said  a  while  ago.  You 
define  technically  a  trust;  that  is  not  the  form  of  all  combinations  and  monopolies; 
that  in  where  the  trouble  is. 

Q.  Well,  when  seeking  remedies,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment must  know  whether  a  protective  tariff  bolsters,  perpetuates,  or  stimulates  trusts. 
If  so,  then  we  have  only  half  a  remedy,  for,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  there  are 
trusts  in  the  United  States  not  in  any  way  affected  by  the  tariff.  Then  we  want  to 
know  the  remedy  for  them.  You  see  the  trouble  the  United  States  Congress  has  is 
that  they  have  to  find  out  all  that  stimulates  combinations? — A.  I  do  not  take  the 
position  that  all  the  results  of  combinations  are  necessarily  evil.  1  think  they  have 
their  attendant  beneficent  effects.  They  are  not  wholly  an  unmitigated  evil.  While 
the  trust  crushes  out  the  individual  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  these  people  to 
oppress  by  raising  prices,  at  the  same  time  it  economizes  production,  and  sometimes 
reduces  prices — when  it  wants  to;  but  it  doesn't  leave  it  to  competition  and  trade 
and  commerce  to  regulate  the  price.     It  leaves  it  to  the  will  of  the  combination. 

Q.  Is  not  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  combinations  and  trusts,  thefe  large  monopo- 
lies, their  influence  in  both  State  and  national  legislation,  which  is  used  to  twist  and 
warp  everything  in  their  direction? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  question 
about  that. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  inducements  offered  to  trusts 
and  comoinations  by  the  States  which  you  have  named,  in  the  way  of  liberal  char- 
tern,  etc.,  have  done  more  to  organize  and  build  them  up  than  any  other  one  thing? — 
A.  Well,  I  hardly  think  that.  I  think  that  has  been  auxiliary  to  it;  but,  as  I  say, 
they  are  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause.  If  those  States  had  not  done  that  they  would 
hav'e  gone  together  and  formed  one  big  corporation  just  as  the  sugar  trust  did,  after 
it  w^a.s  declared  that  the  trust  was  illegal. 

Q.  We  have  more  trusts  organized,  have  we  not,  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  West  Virginia  than  in  all  of  the  other  States  combined? — A.  I  believe 
that  is  true. 

Q.  Now,  if  tariff  legislation,  which  is  national  in  its  effect,  is  the  sole  clause,  or  even 
the  principal  cause,  for  the  existence  of  the  trust,  why  is  it  that  they  are  not  oi^gan- 
ized  in  other  States? — A.  Because  those  States  give  the  most  liberal  charters.  If 
those  States  did  not  give  the  most  liberal  charters,  they  would  go  to  the  next  State, 
but  thev  would  be  organized  just  the  same.  They  are  going  to  go  where  they  can 
get  the  oest  charter  and  the  easiest  terms. 

FORBID   INTERSTATE  COMMERCE   IN   TRUST   PRODUCTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Will  you  explain  more  fully  your  plan  of  checking  the  trans- 
portation over  the  State  line  of  the  products  of  trusts?  Give  ua  a  more  practical 
plan. — A.  Make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  transport  from  one  State  into  another,  or  to 
conduct  interstate  commerce  in  the  products  of  the  trusts;  make  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  transportation  company  to  handle  them  in  interstate  commerce. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  one  trust  or  combination  that  controlled  exclusively  the 
production  of  any  one  article.  You  would  have  that  only  in  the  State  in  which  it  was 
manufactured  and  prohibit  its  transportation? — A.  I  think  if  we  broke  the  trust  up 
and  prohibited  the  product  from  going  into  any  other  State  there  would  very  soon 
be  somebody  manufacturing  and  supplying  that  article,  or  something  that  would  take 
the  place  of  it,  in  a  legitimate  way.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  to  say  that,  because 
a  man  is  doing  an  illegitimate  thing,  if  you  stop  him  it  is  going  to  stop  all  in  that 
business.  If  you  stop  him  in  the  State  somebody  else  will  start  up  and  do  the  busi- 
ness in  a  legal  way.    The  reason  they  do  not  do  it  now  is  because  tnese  combinations 
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or  iru9t£i  t>r  pools  are  in  power.  Whenever  a  man  finds  it  to  hin  advanta^^  to  make 
his  blwine^3i?  a  pool  then  Homebody  else  should  go  into  it  m  a  local  way. 

Q.  They  fould  evade  your  plan  by  building  a  plant  in  every  State  and  supplying 
the  wants  in  that  State. — A.  That  would  do  away  with  a  great  many  of  the  offensive 
featurei^  of  trusts  and  combinations. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  it  would  do  away  with  centralization  of  the  thing.  It  would 
dii««minate  it  and  make  the  trust  maintain  a  plant  and  separate  organization  in  each 
State. 

Q.  The  testimony  before  the  commission  in  reference  to  a  number  6f  these  oi^^^ni- 
zations  is  that  they  are  simply  combinations  of  ownership  of  plants  which  are  widely 
scattered. — A.  Yes;  and  a  great  many  of  the  plants  shut  up.  And,  as  the  combinar 
tion  erows,  thev  shut  them  up  more  than  ever,  and  concentrate  them  wherever  they 
can  do  the  work  the  cheapest. 

Q.  Still,  if  they  can  establish  one  in  each  State  to  beat  the  law  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  law  would  be  powerless  to  prevent  the  continuation  and  existence  of  the  trust. — 
A.  Should  they  go  on  and  keep  up  the  trust  then  the  State  law  will  regulate  it. 
You  forbid  them  to  go  across  the  State  line;  then  the  State  can  come  in  and  regulate 
them. 

Q.  Can  a  State  regulate  a  corporation  that  is  chartered  in  another  State? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  but  it  can  say  that  a  corporation  chartered  in  any  other  State  can  not  do  business 
in  that  State  except  in  a  certain  way.  It  can  be  regulated  inside  the  State.  The 
trouble  now  is  that  the  whole  thing  is  interstate,  and  there  is  no  regulation. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Can  a  State,  independently  of  Congressional 
act,  tax  the  products  of  another  State  crossing  State  hues? — A.  The  courts  have 
always  enjoined  them  from  doing  that. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  gave  a  State  permission  to  put  a  tax 
on  pnxlucts  of  those  combinations  when  they  cross  from  one  State  into  another — is 
that  your  idea? — A.  No;  my  idea  is  to  regulate  them  so  that  a  man  who  makes  one 
of  these  articles  that  is  prohibited  can  not  ship  it  from  one  State  to  another,  just  as 
the  law  says  that  he  shall  not  sell  lottery  tickets  or  send  them  through  the  mail,  or 
send  obscene  literature  by  express  or  through  the  mail. 

LEGAL  REGULATION   OF   PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Under  the  operation  of  the  trust  is  it  not  possible,  and, 
in  fact,  IS  it  not  practiced,  if  competition  exists — for  instance,  take  oil,  if  you  will — 
might  not  the  Standard  Oil  Company  cut  prices  below  the  cost  of  j)roduction  within 
a  particular  territory  and  at  the  same  time  advance  prices  in  10,  20,  or  30  idties  of 
this  Union?  That  is  ix)ssfble  under  the  operation  of  the  trust;  and  do  you  l>elieve  it 
is  sometimes  pnu^ticed  to  drive  out  competition? — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
that  that  has  oeen  done.    I  see  it  stated  in  the  discussion  of  the  matter. 

Q.  W'hat  I  should  like  vour  opinion  on  is  this:  Inasmuch  as  we  have  legislation 
looking  to  regulation  of  tlic  affairs  of  railways  to  some  extent,  and  as  rates  are 
fixed  beyond  which  the  companies  can  not  go,  do  you  or  do  you  not  l)elieve  that 
legislation  looking  to  uniform  prices  in  the  products  of  the  trusts — uniform  in  (icorgia 
as  well  as  in  California  or  New  York,  and  in  every  State  in  this  Union — with  the 
freight  added  to  these  prices,  is  possible  or  practicable? — A.  Well,  that  would  l)e 
going  a  long  way,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if,  from  a  governmental  standpoint,  you  ought 
not  to  go  farther  than  to  forbid  any  man  to  put  the  price  below  what  is  a  legitimate, 
fair  price,  in  order  to  destroy  competition,  just  as  you  would  forbid  him  to  put  it  up 
to  extort  money  from  the  people. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  man,  or  combination  of  men,  should  not  soil  their 
pn:Kluct»  to  one  man  as  cheap  as  to  anothei? — A.  Well,  that  is  going  into  a  j)retty 
wide  field,  you  know,  to  regulate  a  man's  right  to  contract,  to  dispatch  his  own  busi- 
ness. It  is  going  pretty  far;  it  is  paternal  to  say  I  will  put  a  price  on  what  you  sell, 
when  you  are  not  dealing  with  a  public  corporation. 

Q.  If  we  have  a  radical  evil  we  sometimes  need  a  radical  remedy,  do  we  not? — A. 
That  is  true. 

Q.  It  is  not  going  any  farther  than  trusts  are  going  to-day,  is  it? — A.  Well,  not 
much  farther  tnan  what  is  charged  against  them,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  are 
doing  such  a  wrong  that  it  would  warrant  us  in  doing  something  which  would  bring 
in  a  trail  of  evils  upon  us,  evils  that  would  soon  follow  patemmism  in  all  fonns  and 
departments. 

Q.  Too  do  not  think  it  practical  to  enact  national  legislation  that  would  regulate 
prices? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  you  can  forbid  any  trust,  combination,  jmjoI, 
or  monopoly  to  put  prices  down  to  destroy  competition. 

Q.  Or  put  them  up  to  a  point  of  extf)rtion? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  believe  the  States  van  «lo  this  without 
national  legislation? — A.  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Are  vou  acquainted  with  the  Texas  law  that  was  sustained  a  day  or  two  ago  by 
the  courts? — A.  Yes;  I  have  studied  those  laws  and  the  Arkansas  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth. )  Was  that  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  law,  do  you  think? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  (juestion,  vou  think,  is  still  open? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  As  to  the  (X)n8titutionality? — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  ever  get 
any  practical  results  from  State  legislation.  I  think  it  is  hurtful  rather  than  other- 
wise. 

SUNDRY    LEGAL   RBGULATION8. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  would  recommend  open  books  and 
publicity  to  the  largest  possible  extent? — A.  I  think  that  is  a  good  suggestion. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  preliminary  report  of  the  commission  on  that  line? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  have  not  read  it.  I  read  the  address  of  this  college  president,  liadley.  I  read 
his  discuHHion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  commission  has  made  a  preliminar>'  report  to  Congress 
on  the  question  of  trusts,  and  submitted  the  testimony  taken. — A.  I  have  not  seen  a 
copy  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  You  would  like  to  see  it  before  finishing  your 
testimony,  to  see  whether  you  could  corroborate  our  testimony? — A.  I  should  like 
to  see  it ;  ves. 

(Here  tlie  witness  examined  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  report  referred  to. ) 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  on  it  You  notice  tnat  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission takes  the  ground  that  there  are  good  results  from  these  trusts.  We  do  not 
deny  this.  And  there  are  evils,  and  we  recommend  that  the  evils  be  checked  ergot 
rid  of.  What  should  you  say  about  the  powers  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
prevent  the  organization  of  these  combines  or  corporations?  You  understand  that 
we  have  to  use  these  words  int«rchangeably,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  originally 
organized  as  trusts  or  combines,  and  now  they  have  all  been  reorganized  under  the 
term  corporation — nearly  all  of  them.  Now,  now  can  the  United  States  (xovernment 
reach  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  example,  so  as  to  prohibit  these  almost  unlimited 
privileges  granted  by  it  to  the  (torporations  or  combines,  if  we  deny  the  power  under 
the  ('onstitution  of  the  Unit^Hi  States  to  regulat-e  them? — A.  I  think  we  can  reach  it 
in  the  way  I  have  said.  Take  the  recommendations  that  vou  have  made  as  to  how 
corTK>nition8  should  be  fonned.  I  do  not  think  you  have  tne  right  to  go  into  a  State 
and  say  that  they  shall  not  l)e  incorporated  except  in  the  way  you  recommend,  but 
you  can  sav  that  when  that  company  is  incorporated  in  any  other  way  it  shall  not 
engage  in  interstate  commerce  and  shall  not  send  its  gogds  across  State  lines,  and 
transjKjrtation  companies  shall  not  haul  them. 

Q.  Then  you  l)elieve  that  the  United  States  Government,  while  it  can  not  under 
the  Constitution  prevent  the  organization  of  trusts  in  a  State,  can  lay  down  the 
method,  the  modus  operandi,  by  which  they  shall  proceed,  and  if  the  State  over- 
riders that,  it  can  stop  them  at  t&e  State  line. — A.  That  is  my  idea.  That  matter  of 
the  organization  brings  up  another  branch  of  this  subject  which  I  think  is  one  of  the 
p-eatest  evils  connec^ted  with  it;  that  is  the  manner  in  which  the  trusts  are  capital- 
ized. I  think  we  are  in  the  way,  in  this  country,  of  one  of  the  worst  panics  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  These  trusts  capitalize  everything  on  the  basis  of  its  earning 
capacity,  without  regard  to  the  substance  behind  it,  and  whenever  the  earning 
capacity  is  gone  a  collapse  will  come,  and  we  shall  see  the  worst  panic  we  have  ever 
seen  in' this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  about  the  basis  of  capitalization? — A.  I  think  your 
suggestions  are  good  ones  if  you  put  something  benind  that  to  make  it  efficient. 
While  you  can  not  dictate  to  the  States  that  they  can  not  form  corporations  on  any 
other  basis,  you  can  say  that  corporations  shall  not  en^ge  in  interstate  commerce  if 
they  do  not  do  those  things.    Do  not  let  them  ship  their  goods  across  the  State  lines. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Could  you  go  furtner  and  say  not  only  that, 
but  that  they  shall  not  list  their  stock  for  public  sale?— A.  I  think  you  can  regularly 
do  it  in  any  way  in  the  world  as  long  as  you  keep  within  the  scope  of  the  interstate- 
commerce*  clau.se  of  the  Constitution.  I  think,  for  instance,  tnat  this  State  can 
incorporate  any  kind  of  a  comi)any  it  w^ants  to,  if  it  was  not  to  do  any  positive  crime; 
but  you  cAn  say  that  it  must  not  do  business  in  any  other  State;  not  engage  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

PUBLIC  corporations   AND   PRIVATE   CORPORATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  One  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  interstate-commerce 
law,  I  l)elieve,  is  the  provision  against  discriminations  in  freights? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Freight  transportation  is  the  only  thing  the  railroads  nave  to  sell.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  law  is  to  make  the  price  uniform  to  ftH  who  use  it,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  On  the  same  principle,  why  should  discrimination  not  be  prevented  in  the 
matter  of  selling  the  produce  of  a  trust? — ^A.  The  difierence  is  this:  The  railroad 
company  is  a  quasi-public  corporation.  It  is  in  its  essence  a  monopoly,  because  vou 
can  not  have  two  railroads  running  alongside  one  another.  It  discbar^  public 
functions,  has  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  seize  its  right  of  way,  and  it  is  a  public 
corporation  as  distinguished  from  a  private  corporation;  and  it  has  always  been 
mond  law  that  you  could  regulate  public  corporations  in  many  ways  in  which  you 
can  not  regulate  private  corporations.  There  is  the  trouble.  You  have  gt>t  to  go 
back,  not  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  about  railroads,  but  to  the  interstate-coni- 
nierce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  gives  Congress  jurisdiction  m-er  all  matters 
of  interstate  commerce,  whether  railroad  interstate  commerce  or  any  other.  That 
is  where  the  power  is,  I  think. 

Q.  I  should  like  you  to  point  out  the  differences,  briefly,  between  the  franchise  of 
a  railroad  company  and  the  franchise  of  a  trust.  They  both  originally  belonged  to 
the  public,  and  even  though  the  railroad  U  now  called  a  public  institution,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  it  is  controlled  for  private  gain  and  that  it  is  only  public  in  name? — .\.  The 
radical  difference  between  a  railroad  corporation  and  a  coiporate  trust  or  combina- 
tion is  that  when  you  incorporate  a  railroad  yon  fix  the  places  to  which  and  between 
which  it  is  to  go.  You  ^ve  it  a  monopoly  along  its  right  of  way  between  those 
places.  You  give  it  the  right  to  go  and  take  a  man's  land  away  from  him  whether 
he  wants  to  sell  it  or  not,  and  condemn  it  to  public  use,  because  that  railroad  has  to 
discharge  a  part  of  the  public  functions,  in  providing  highways  for  the  people  to 
travel  over.  When  you  incorporate  industrial  enterprises  you  do  not  give  them 
power  to  take  a  man's  property  away  from  him;  you  do  not  say  that  they  shall  con- 
duct their  business  one  way  or  the  other  w^ay.  You  allow  them  to  get  rid  of  indi- 
vidual liability,  to  aggr^ate  their  capital,  and  conduct  the  enterprise  without  invest- 
ing it  with  any  of  these  guasi-public  powera  or  functions.  And  there  has  always 
b^n  in  the  decisions  a  wide  distinction  between  a  company  that  ha.^  these  powers 
and  one  that  has  the  ordinary  commercial  powers. 

Q.  Are  there  not  certain  restrictions,  certain  (x^nsiderations  &<ke<i  from  the  rail- 
road company  in  return  for  these  things,  among  which  is  that  discrimination  shall 
not  be  practiced? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  all  right  to  regulate  railroads. 

Q.  Have  they  in  a  general  way  obeen-ed  these  restrictions? — A.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  about  that.     I  think  there  is  less  discrimination  now. 

Q.  Is  it  your  l)elief  that  discrimination  has  been  practiced? — A.  Yes,  sir;  hut  that 
there  is  less  of  it  now  than  there  has  been  in  the  past. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  I  understand  you  make  this  broad  distinctiod 
between  a  public  franchise  where  the  private  interests  of  the  parties  are  (x»nnected 
with  public  interests,  where  the  Government  can  regulate  without  any  question,  an<l 
industrial  oin^nizations  having  no  public  ends  to  serve  or  consen^e. '  The  difficulty 
is  in  controlling  these.  That  is  the  distinction  you  make? — A.  The  difficulty  arises 
'  under  your  legal  right  to  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfx>rd.  )  I  believe  the  witness,  from  the  tenor  of  his  testimony, 
though  he  has  not  perhaps  stated  it  directly,  lias  given  the  impression  that  they  are 
both  equally  affecting  the  public. 

Representative  Livingston.  Seriously? 

Mr.  R.\TCHFORD.  Yes;  seriously  affecting  the  public. 

Representative  Livingston.  Whether  they  do  or  not,  the  question  that  we  are  after 
is  to  know  whether  we  have  any  control  over  them.  We  know  that  we  have  control 
over  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Manipulation  of  prices  affects  the  public,  does  it  not,  as 
much  as'discrimination  in  freight  rates? — A.  O,  yes;  I  was  not  saying  that  one  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  go  unregulated  more  than  another.  I  was  merely  attemjrting  to 
draw  a  distinction  in  your  power  to  regulate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  There  is  no  question  in  your  mind  as  to  the  i)ower  of 
Congrees  to  control  matters  of  interstate  commerce?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  enact  laws  touching  matters  of  interstate  commerce? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not  think  so.    That  has  been  thoroughly  adjudicated  by  the  courts. 

NATIONAL  control  NBCESSARY. 

Representative  Livingston  (reading  from  Commission's  preliminary  report) 
"That  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  corporation  or  industrial  combination  all 
powers  granted  to  directors  and  officers  thereof,  and  all  limitations  uiK)n  them  or 
upon  the  rights  or  powere  of  the  members,  should  be  required  to  be  expressed  in  the 
certificate  of  incorporation,  which  instrument  should  be  open  to  inspection  Ijv  anv 
investor."  *       ^ 

A.  Yes;  that  is  a  good — a  salutary  provision.  The  point  I  made  was  tliis:  Vou 
make  that  recommendation.    Now,  suppose  every  State  adopted  it  except  one  state 
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what  are  you  goinf^  to  do  with  that  State  if  it  does  not  do  it?  My  idea  is,  you  want 
to  make  such  proviHionn  that  if  corporations  do  not  do  it  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
ensage  in  interstate  commerce. 

Q.  I  think  the  criticism  is  well  taken  in  that  connection.  I  can  see  how  our  rec- 
o  nmendations  sa  to  State  control  will  fall  through  in  case  one  or  two  States  fail  to 
o>)serve  or  enact.  Then  we  should  have  to  fall  hack  on  the  national  remedy  at  last, 
and  your  idea  is  that  we  had  better  take  the  national  remedy  and  be  done  with  it? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  You  think  national  remedies  should  be  provided,  even 
if  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  necessary? — A.  Whatever  is  necessary  to  do 
it.  I  believe  we  have  pretty  full  powers  under  the  interstate-commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  myselr. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  In  discussing  the  sweating  system — national  legislation  to 

Srevent  that  e\al,  a  year  ago — the  same  question  came  up,  and  I  think  that  there  is  no 
oubt  about  the  power  of  Congress  to  handle  the  subject  by  legislation  touching 
interstate  commerce,  and  covering  articles  manufactured  by  trusts.  The  taxing 
power  of  the  Constitution  could  be  extended  to  that,  could  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Would  you  suggest  that  w^e  constitute  a  board 
similar  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  back  that  enactment  that  you 
suggest  or  see  that  it  is  properly  executed?  Would  it  be  necessary? — A.  Frankly, 
that  is  something  I  have  not  had  my  attention  called  to  or  devoted  enough  thought 
to  to  make  my  views  worth  anything. 

Q.  You  understand  that  a  law  without  somebody  to  enforce  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything? — A.  You  would  have  to  provide  the  machinery  to  enforce  it. 

(l.  Somebody  suggested  that  the  Attorney-General  could  have  the  law  executed 
through  the  district  attorneys  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country;  but  suppose 
it  is  developed  that  he  has  already  more  than  he  can  do  on  that  line? — A.  Of  course, 
if  you  pasta  any  law  that  is  not  enforced  it  is  really  worse  than  if  you  had  not  passed 
it  You  want  to  provide  the  necessary  machinery  to  carry  the  law  out,  and  test  it 
and  eee  whether  it  will  correct  the  evil  or.not. 

Q.  Would  it  be  practicable,  if  that  enactment  should  be  made,  to  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  As  I  say,  1  have  not  thought 
enough  about  it  to  know  just  what  machinery  should  be  put  in  motion  to  carry  out 
the  law.  My  opinion  would  be  worth  little  on  the  subject  without  more  investiga- 
tion and  thought. 

Q.  With  the  power  trusts  have  in  this  country,  you  understand,  they  would  oppose 

'  and  probably  thwart  any  ordinary  legislation  that  Congress  might  enact,  unless  tnere 

was  somebody  behind  it  to  prosecute  it  unequivocally  and  unhesitatingly. — A.  I 

think  they  have  sufHcient  strength  now  to  make  a  pretty  stiff  fight.    They  will  not 

lay  down  their  guns  simply  for  the  asking. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  would  advocate  a  resort  to  the  taxing  power?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  would  advocate  anything  you  have  the  constitutional  right  to  regulate 
this  thing  by,  under  the  interstate-commerce  power  or  the  taxing  power. 

CONTROL  OF  THB  MONEY    MARKET. 

Q.  Publicity  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes? — A.  I  think  that  is  quite  a  big  protection 
to  the  investor  and  the  public. 

Q.  A  great  protection  against  financial  panics? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  worse  evils  that  is  going  to  come  from  trusts.  I  have  seen  somewhere  a  com- 
pilation of  the  capitalization  of  these  things. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  causes  that  led 
up  to  the  lOO-per-cent  money  40  or  60  days  ago  in  Wall  street? — A.  It  is  hard  to  get 
the  tmth  out  of  that  place.  I  have  heard  two  or  three  reasons  given.  I  do  not 
know  tliat  I  know  the  true  one. 

Q.  They  can  do  that,  can  they — the  combines? — ^A.  I  have  the  authority  of  no  less 
a  i^rson  than  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  said  50  years  ago  that  they  would  do  it.  That 
is  the  worst  comer  they  could  effect — a  corner  on  money. 

Q.  If  they  have  that  power,  what  is  left  in  the  United  States  that  they  can  not 
do? — A.  There  is  a  great  deal  left.  That  is  a  broad  question.  There  is  a  great  deal 
left  that  they  can  not  do. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  they  catch  us  with  our  Treasury  depleted — it  is  now  full ;  but 
suppose  we  were  down  to  the  bottom  and  about  ready  to  issue  bonds  to  replenish  the 
Treasury — the  gold  reser\'e — and  suppose  thev  stepped  in,  with  no  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  throw  $1,600,000  or  $2,000,000  into  Wall  street  to 
save  the  countrv,  as  he  did  recently,  what  would  become  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ornment  as  well  as  the  people? — A.  It  would  pinch  tliem  pretty  hard. 
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Q.  They  have  the  power  to  bankrupt  the  Government? — A.  They  would  make  it 
pay  a  pretty  good  price  to  be  let  off. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  You  do  not  understand  that  power  is  used  by  the  trust? — 
A.  No,  sir,  and  no  legislation  against  trusts  would  reach  that. 

Q.  Your  remedy  as  to  interstate-commerce  restrictions  would  not  reach  the  corner- 
ing of  money? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  cornering  of  money  is  done  by  any  corporation, 
like  the  oil  trust? — A.  No  industrial  trusts. 

Q.  The  money  trust  is  not  chartered  in  New  Jersey  or  West  Virginia? — A.  No,  sir; 
that  is  usually  fixed  up  in 

Q.  (Interruption  by  Senator  Kyle.  )  It  is  a  sort  of  silent  understanding  among  the 
men  that  have  the  money? — A.  Yes. 

COMBINATION   OENERALLY. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  trust  in  every  village  of  the  United  Stated  Among  the  Atlanta 
grocers  is  there  not  a  pretty  good  trust? — A.  It  is  as  I  tell  you.  The  whole  tendency 
of  the  times  in  our  country  is  toward  centralization,  and  it  brings  these  things  to  the 
surface  like  that. 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  bar  association? — ^A.  It  is  hard  to  tell. 

Q.  Have  you  a  fee  bill? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  less  cooperation  among  the  lawyers 
than  among'any  other  class  in  the  country. 

Q.  The  physicians  have  a  fee  bill,  have  they  not? — ^A.  I  believe  they  have.  They 
have  a  more  compact  oi^nization  than  the  lawyers. 

Q.  I  have  noticed  in  my  town  the  butchers  get  around  and  talk  the  matter  over, 
and  you  have  to  pay  the  same  price  for  meat.  It  is  a  trust,  but  effected  by  a  silent 
understanding  between  them. — A.  The  trouble  about  these  agreements  is,  it  is  not 
the  fellows  in  the  same  town.  For  instance,  the  pipe  companies  all  over  the  United 
States — you  send  bids  out  to  every  single  pipe  company  in  the  United  States.  Some 
are  closer  than  others,  and  have  the  right  to  sell  cheaper  goods;  the  freight  rates  are 
less,  and  niany  other  things.  Some  could  afford  to  sell  cheaper,  but  you  can  not  get 
these  rates.  They  w^ill  send  a  whole  lot  of  bids,  but  there  is  one  man  instructed  to 
pat  in  a  bid  a  little  under  the  others.  The  others  are  uniform.  The  man  desig- 
nated to  supply  your  wants  does  so. 

Q.  Are  there  anv  economical  advantaces  from  combination? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  What  are  the  advantages?— A.  Cheapening  of  production;  enhancing  of  the 
quality  of  the  output;  method  of  distribution — all  of  these  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the  exploitation  of 
foreign  trade? — A.  1  think  so;  some;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  it  not  entirely  probable  that  many  of  our  foreign 
markets  have  been  opened  up  through  combinations  of  capital  that  were  not  opened, 
and  would  not  have  teen  50  years  hence,  under  individual  enterprise? — A.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  future,  but  I'am  satisfied  that  they  have  been  opened  up  by  combi- 
nations of  capital. 

Q.  So  you  are  not  against  capital  and  the  organization  of  capital  as  such? — A.  No; 
I  have  no  communistic  idea  aJboxit  these  things;  simply  a  proper  regulation  of  these 

things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  effect  has  the  trust  on  wa^  of  labor?— A.  In  this 
part  of  the  country  I  have  had  little  opportunity  for  observation  about  it.  My  opinion 
about  that  is  basecl  more  on  what  I  have  read  and  what  I  have  seen  in  the  periodi- 
cals? than  on  my  own  observation.  It  has  not  affected  it  a  great  deal  here  in  this 
country.  We  come  in  more  as  the  consumers  of  articles  produced  by  the  trusts  than 
atf  the  producers  of  articles  handled  by  trusts. 

Q.  Have  you  gained  the  impression  in  any  way  that  the  trust  has  made  war  upon 
wages?— A.  'Well,  that  seems  to  be  the  trend  of  the  public  discussion  of  the  matter 
that  I  have  r^ui  in  the  papers.  That  is  not  from  observation,  but  from  reading  and 
investigation. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  it  not  entirely  possible  that  the  trusts  are  able  to  better 
range  the  consumption  and  demand  than  an  aggregation  of  individuals  simply?— A. 
iTiey  probably  are;  but  the  trouble  is  when  you  couple  that  to  the  ordinary  human 
appetite  and  greed  for  gain,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  situation,  because  when  you  can 
regulate  it  as  Ae  trade  demands,  you  can  regulate  it  a  little  short  of  that  and  make 
the  consumer  pay  more. 

Q.  As  to  the  effect  on  labor,  they  are  able  to  furnish  greater  continuity  of  labor?— 

A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  probably  a  more  uniform  wage,  do  you  think?— A.  They  could  do  it;  ye». 
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COMPETITION    A(*AINHT  TRrRTB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  not  the  history  of  trusts — the  suear  trust,  for  instanoe — 
shown  that  any  undue  profit  or  excessive  charge  or  advance  nas  led  to  competition^ 
invited  crapital  to  enter  the  field  against  them? — A.  I  do  not  know  ahout  tne  sugar 
trust.  The  two  great  trusts  that  are  spoken  of  in  the  public  mind  and  looked  to  are 
the  Standard  Oil  and  the  sugar  trust.  Now  I  do  not  know  this  individually,  but  only 
from  olwervation  and  indications.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  seems  to  have  been 
conclucted  on  perfect  business  principles.  There  never  has  l)een  this  wild,  violent 
fluctuation  in  tne  ntockn  of  this  company.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sugar  trust  seeniH 
to  he  one  of  the  worst  wildcats  that  ever  got  into  the  ring.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  comes  from  the  (people  inside  speculating,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  said  about  these 
people  inside  going  out  and  building  up  pretended  competition  and  unloading  on  the 
trust,  and  there  is  a  thorough  lack  of  confidence  in  tne  management  of  the  sugar 
trust. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  war  now  between  the  Havemeyers  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Arbuckles  on  the  other? — X.  It  was  said  to  be  a  war,  and  was  a  war,  but  just  before 
the  last  big  rise  in  sugar  there  was  word  passed  around  that  their  differences  had  been 
harmonized. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  decided  cut  in  Hugar  in  the  last  20  days? — A.  Yes.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  legitimate  business  or  manipulation. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  is  competition  between  the  two  concerns? — A.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  meritorious  competition  between  them,  but  for  H()e<*ulative  pur- 
poses. That  is  the  general  opinion  I  get  from  the  people  I  talk  with  al)out  the  sugar 
trust.  If  you  notice,  there  is  more  manipulation  in  that  comjMiny  than  in  any  other 
company  m  this  country. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  pxxl  deal  of  testimony  before  the  Commission  in  Washington  from 
sugar  people  on  lx)th  sides,  indicating  a  very  fierce  (competition  for  the  supremacy, 
and  it  is  claimed  by  the  Arbuckle  people  that  there  were  excessive  profits  under  the 
Havemeyer  rule. — A.  The  business  history  of  such  enterprises  is  that  they  compete 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then  come  together. 

(i.  Do  you  not  think  that  any  advance  in  the  price  of  any  article  necessarily  tends 
to  invito  competition — invites  combinations  of  capital  to  enter  the  field  in  competi- 
tion?— A.  Sure;  the  higher  the  price  the  bigger  the  profit. 

Q.  Will  not  the  evil  work  itself  out  and  adjust  itself  in  that  way? — ^A.  It  has  some 
tendency  to  adjust  itself,  and  when  some  of  the  trusts  are  wiped  out  by  deprei«ion, 
it  will  help  it  a  good  deal.     I  look  for  many  of  them  to  hit  the  ceiling. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  not  the  tin  plate,  steel,  and  other  com- 
binations power  to  regulate  competition  by  lowering  the  price  at  the  time? — A.  They 
have  the  power  to  do  it. 

Q.  ( By  Senator  K  yle.  )  Don' t  they  do  it?  Take  the  Standard  Oil  trust,  for  instance; 
supjM)8e  an  independent  company  starts  in  Atlanta  to  sell  oil.  What  would  be  the 
result?    Lowering  the  price  oi  oil? — A.  They  have  the  power. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  say  they  pursue  a  very  conservative  management? — A. 
Their  stocks  have  been  steady.  A  man  could  invest  in  their  securities  with  more 
assurance  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  business  transaction  than  in  any  of  these  others, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  It  is  a  decided  monopoly? — A.  It  is  doing  the  business. 

Q.  A  well-8ettle<i  monopoly? — A.  All  the  competition  in  this  country  is  pretty  well 
passed  away.  As  I  believe  ('iovemor  Bullock  said,  they  have  put  down  the  price  of 
oil  and  enhanceil  the  (juality  very  largely. 

Q.  Below  what  it  would  have  been  without  the  trust? — A.  That  is  very  problematic. 

Q.  We  have  evidence  in  the  western  country,  where  the  independent  companies 
started  selling  oil  at  the  regular  price,  the  Standard  Oil  (^/ompany  dropped  to  17 
cents.  They  began  selling  at  15,  and  the  Standard  dropfKnl  to  14,  12,  11.  Finally 
the  indejx^ndent  company  dropped  to  7,  just  exactly  the  cost  of  the  oil  laid  down 
there,  and  the  Standard  dropped  to  5,  and  held  it  there  until  the  independent  com- 
pany was  crowded  out;  then  it  would  go  back  to  17  cents.  That  has  been  dupli- 
cated in  a  great  many  instances  I  could  name. — A.  The  distinction  I  was  drawing, 
when  I  said  it  was  uniform  and  consistent  in  its  business,  is  that  it  has  been  handled 
by  a  lot  of  men  who  were  working  for  the  good  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
whereas  the  sugar  trust  has  been  handled  by  a  lot  of  men  who  were  working  for 
themselves,  and  manipulating  the  sugar  trust  up  and  down  to  suit  their  speculations 
on  the  market.  And,  to  carry  out  the  parallel  you  have  described,  if  a  fellow 
started  a  big  sugar  factory,  instead  of  smasning  it  out,  they  would  depress  the  st<x;k8 
of  both  companion,  and  buy  the  other  in  and  tlien  unload. 

Q.  The  complaint  against  trusts  is  that  they  throttle  competition?— A.  Yea 
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Q.  They  say  we  iii\'ite  competition  from  any  and  all  sources,  and  when  it  comco 
A.  (InteiTopting. )  Welcome  it  to  a  hoepitable  grave. 

Q.  Your  judgment  is  that  the  greatest  evil  that  is  likely  to  arise  is  the  crushing  of 
aJJ  competition?— A.  That  is  what  it  t^ids  to,  whether  a  trust,  combination,  monop- 
oly, or  what  not  It  kills  all  individual  effort  and  aepiration,  and  puts  the  public  at 
the  mercy  of  the  monopoly. 

Q.  The  same  complaint  can  be  lodged,  of  course,  against  an  ordinary  corporation, 
oiganized  in  any  village  or  city,  that  has  the  control  of  the  output? — A.  In  a  leaser 
sense;  it  is  a  question  of  degree  lai^ely,  except  where  there  is  some  special  privilege 
griven  by  law,  or  some  special  advantage  given  by  protection. 

Q.  You  think  all  these  smaller  corporations  can  be  controlled  by  State  legisla- 
tnres? — A.  Inside  the  State;  ves. 

Q.  That  would  be  your  judipient  as  to  a  remedv? — A.  I  think  if  you  regulate  all 
thoee  that  do  an  interstate  business,  the  States  would  very  rapidly  regulate  the  others. 
In  fact,  a  great  many  of  the  States  now  have  laws  to  that  enect 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  ^,  19no. 

TE8TIM OVT  OF  KE  GEOROB  HILLYEE, 

Lawijer^  Atlanta^  Ga. 

The  subcommiasion  of  the  United  States  industrial  Commission  met  at  the  Kiml«ll 
House  at  9.25  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  George  Hillyer,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  wa? 
introdnoed  as  a  witness  at  10.50  a.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingoton.)  You  may  give  your  rail  name,  address,  and 
vocation. — ^A.  Geoige  Hillyer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Q.  You  wish  to  address  us  this  morning  on  the  manufacturing  schedule  and  on 
the  particular  subiect  of  combinations  of  capital? — A.  Yes.  I  never  received  any 
intimation  that  I  should  be  called  before  the  commission  until  I  happened  in  here 
yesterday  as  a  spectator,  but  I  am  here  now  in  response  to  a  request  of  a  member  of 
the  commission,  and  with  the  intimation  that  I  should  be  expected  to  devote  my 
attention  specially  to  trusts. 

cast-iron  pipe  combination. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  trusts  and  combinations  on  the  ^neral 
welfare  of  the  country?  Take  it  as  a  general  proi)osition  first. — A.  My  profession  has 
been  that  of  a  lawyer  for  forty-odd  vears,  in  active  practice,  except  dunng  the  period 
of  war  and  3  terms  on  the  bencn,  and  I  have  had  no  special  opportunities  to 
have  experience  in  regard  to  manufacturing  enterprises,  or  to  deal  with  trusts  except 
in  connection  with  some  public  duties  devolving  on  nie  as  the  mayor  of  Atlanta 
during  1  term,  and  since  tnat  time  for  a  period  of  10  or  12  ^ears  as  a  meml)er,  and 
moet  of  the  time  president,  of  the  board  of  water  commissioners;  our  wateniorks 
here  being  the  property  of  the  city.  It  came  under  my  observation  that  the  city 
^  made  to  some  extent  a  sufferer,  as  we  understood  and  believed,  from  the  com- 
bination or  trust  among  the  pipe  manufacturers.  For  a  period  of  about  2  years  we 
were  made  to  pay — and  the  city  has  brought  suit  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
rediesB— some  $6  or  |7  per  ton  more  than  we  should  have  paid  for  pipe;  but  the  city 
did  not  buy  a  great  deal  of  cast-iron  pipe  during  these  years,  and  therefore  the 
amount  was  not  verr  laige,  aggr^ting,  1  think,  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  annually. 
The  bets,  as  I  recall  them — and  I  speak  without  having  notes,  figures,  or  memoranda 


before  me — were  substantially  these:  The  city  advertineil  for  bids  for  cast-iron  pipe, 
and  bids  were  furnished,  sealed  bids,  with  all  the  formalities  dictated  by  business 
pnidence  in  such  matters,  bids  being  signed^  and  certified  checks  inclosed  for  a  sti [di- 
lated amount,  I  think  $5,000,  backing  each  bid  as  a  securitv  for  good  ^ith  and  ability  to 
perform.  With  every  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  bidders  of  open  competition,  or 
actual  competition,  these  bids  were  openeoi  and,  as  I  recall  the  figures  substantially  for 
one  of  these  years,  the  bids  ranged  from  $22  to  $24  per  ton.  Those  figures  were  deemed 
too  high,  an4l  the  board  of  water  commissioners  took  action  by  rejecting  all  of  the  bids. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  executive  officers  of  the  commission  reported  to  us  that  an 
agent  of  one  of  the  bidders  called  at  the  waterworks  office  with  an  inquiry  as  to  what 
became  of  the  Atlanta  pipe  contract,  professing  entire  ignorance  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  saying  that  he  had  gone  on  a  business  tour  for  his  companv  at  a  distance, 
and  wanted  to  know  whether  a  supplementary  bid  would  be  entertained.     He  was 
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told  he  might  file  it  and  that  it  would  be  submitted  to  the  commission.  A  few  days 
afterwards  another  traveling  agent  of  another  comoany  appeared,  with  the  same 
statement  and  inquiry,  and  got  the  same  answer.  The  result  was  that  these  two  put 
in  subsequent  bids  oi  their  companies,  and  the  bids  were  opened,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  pipe  went  to  the  lowest  one  of  those  two,  I  think  at  a  reduction  of  some  $2.50 
below  the  former  bid. 

It  happened,  however,  that  year  that  the  city  bought  most  of  the  pipe  it  needed 
from  the  Exposition  Company,  so  the  purchases  were  small.  Subsequently  a  man 
appeared  in  Atlanta  who  professed  to  have  been  a  stenographer,  confidential  clerk, 
and  agent  of  the  pipe  trust  existing  in  Chattanooga,  which  controls  within  its  scope 
all  of  the  pipe  manufacturers  south  of  the  Ohio  Kiver,  as  he  stated,  and  he  had  the 
oripnal  stenographer's  notes — copies  of  minutes  of  board  meetings,  and  papers — 
which,  if  genuine,  showed  on  their  face  quite  unmistakably  the  existence  of  a  combi- 
nation between  all  these  different  pipe  companies,  by  which  it  was  understood  that 
certain  territorjr  was  awarded  to  particular  members  of  the  combination,  that  Atlanta 
was  in  the  territory  of  one  of  them,  that  the  bids  of  those  who  were  not  in  the  ter- 
ritory should  be  above  a  certain  figure,  and  that  the  company  to  whom  the  territory 
belonged  should  put  in  the  lowest  Did,  all  knowing  what  that  bid  was  to  be,  and  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  taking  the  scope  and  appearance  of  theentire  matter,  these  men  who 
came  along  professing  to  be  ignorant  of  what  the  bids  were  or  what  action  had 
been  taken  were  really  sent  here,  the  matter  all  being  understood  between  them. 
Now,  that  thing  was  repeated  substantially  another  year.  At  any  rate  these  men 
did  not  appear  on  the  ground  until  the  purchases  had  all  been  made.  We  were 
informed  by  this  man  also  that  the  United  States  district  attorney  in  Chattanooga 
had  instituted  a  suit  in  the  Federal  court  at  Chattanooga  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing damages  and  breaking  up  thin  trust.  The  city  took  no  action  until  after  that  suit 
was  decided.  The  decision  was  adverse  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  so-called  trust  was 
upheld  in  the  lower  court.  Our  information  is,  however,  that  afterwards  the  case 
went  to  the  court  of  appeals  at  Cincinnati,  and  there  the  decision  of  the  court  at 
Chattanooga  was  reversed,  and  I  am  informed  that  since  then  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington  has  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

Senator  Kyle.  I  think  it  has;  yes. 

A.  The  Sherman  trust  law,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  upheld.  Now,  in  one  of  these 
sugar-trust  cases  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  a  combination  of  individuals  or  of 
different  companies  engaged  in  manufacture  and  a  combination  that  existed  by  the 
purchase  of  the  combined  ownership  of  a  manufacture  by  one  or  more  individuals, 
either  a  natural  person  or  an  artificial  person;  but  in  that  instance  the  court  seems 
to  have  held  that  it  was  a  combination  between  independent  companies.  My  infor- 
mation is  that  these  different  pipe  companies  have,  since  the  decision  against  them, 
sold  out  their  stock  to  one  anotner  ana  have  formed  a  combination  oi  ownership; 
their  effort,  no  doubt,  being  to  escape  the  law  by  appealing  to  that  sugar  trust  deci- 
sion afterwards.  To  show  the  utility  of  fighting  a  trust  by  somebody  that  can  stand 
it,  the  city  of  Atlanta  bought  pipe  from  a  foundry  in  Lynchburg  at,  I  think,  $16.25 
a  ton;  the  lowest  bid  of  any  of  these  companies  the  previous  year  having  been 
$22.50— speaking  from  memory — ^but  that  is  approximately  correct. 

I  can  state  also  this  other  met,  that  my  own  mind,  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  has 
been  more  or  less  directed  to  the  subiect  of  municipal  ownership.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure some  years  ago  of  making  what,  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  memory,  was  the  pioneer 
public  declaration  on  that  subject  before  a  chamber  of  commerce  in  this  city,  ad- 
vocating public  ownership  of  electric-light  plants.  In  that  investigation  and  the 
subsequent  discussion  of  it  in  connection  with  the  city's  business,  as  well  as  in  prep- 
aration for  an  address  in  Detroit  a  few  years  ago,  I  became  strongly  persuaded,  from 
reading  technical  journals  on  the  subject,  that  there  existed  among  manufacturers  of 
electrical  machinery  all  over  the  United  States  a  very  strong  combination,  one  fea- 
ture of  which  was  so  to  put  up  the  price  of  electrical  apparatus  and  of  machinery 
when  it  was  to  be  purchased  by  municipalities  as  practically  to  prevent  the  cities  anS 
towns  from  engaging  in  that  enterprise.  I  have  not  seen  anything,  however,  on  that 
subject  for  the  last  2  or  3  years,  and  I  do  not  know  what  is  now  the  (!ondition. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  You  think  the  reason  for  combinations,  then,  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  up  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  formation  of  trusts  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  your  observation? — A.  Well,  it  certainly  has  been  in  the  instances  that 
have  come  under  my  observation. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  pipe,  the  combination  resulted  in  sustaining  the  price  of  $22  or 
$23,  and  you  had  a  subsequent  bid  after  this  decision? — A.  Yea;  a  bia  from  a  com- 
pany not  in  this  combine. 

Q.  For  $16.50?— A.  Yes;  $16.25  or  $16.50. 
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Q-  You  do  not  agree,  then,  with  some  witnesses  on  the  stand  yesterday  that  the 

Erioe  of  oil  has  fallen  as  a  result  of  the  Standard  Oil  trust? — A.  Well,  I  think,  from 
avine  been  to  some  extent  a  purchaser  of  that  particular  article,  that  oil  is  cheaper 
now  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  but  to  what  extent  that  is  attributable  to  the 
formation  of  the  trust  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  can  not  think  of  anything  that 
would  have  that  tendency  except  one  feature  which  would  bear  upon  that  ques- 
tion by  its  effect  on  wasiea  and  labor.  I  should  think  clearly  that  the  combination 
in  the  manu&ctore  and  sale  of  oil  would  enable  the  company  to  discharge  a  very 
lai^ge  number  of  their  people.  For  instance,  if  we  had  20  or  25  different  companies 
nianufactuiing  and  selling  oil  all  over  the  country,  there  would  have  to  be  a  cor- 
respondingly greater  number  of  traveling  salesmen  and  agents,  and  particularly 
ag^cies,  whereas  if  all  combined  under  one,  everybody  who  was  makmg  a  living 
and  getting  wages  out  of  the  business  is  discharg^.  That  enables  them  by  that 
saving  to  put  the  prices  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Would  not  the  consumer  pay  the  wages  of  those  additional 
traveling  men? — A.  Yes,  I  should  think  so;  that  is  what  I  said.  That  is  one  means, 
and  the  only  one  I  can  think  of,  that  would  enable  a  combination  to  sell  an  article 
cheaper — ^at  the  cost  of  loss  of  business  and  employment  to  a  very  large  number  of 
persons.  In  my  own  mind  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  body  politic  is 
sufficiently  benefited  by  the  small  amount  of  reduction  in  many  of  these  articles  for 
the  countervailing  loss  by  i>eople  being  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  One  directory  can  manage  a  dozen  different  factories,  as 
well  as  one  for  each,  having  a  superintendent  for  each? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  save  a  great  deal  in  officers'  salaries  as  well  sm  in  those  of  traveling  men? 
The  question  is  whether  they  give  the  savings  to  the  employees  or  give  the  consumer 
the  Denefit  of  the  reduction? — A.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tne  emplovees  get  the  benefit 
of  it,  so  far  as  I  know.  From  what  little  I  have  heard  about  It  the  wages  of  the 
employees  who  have  been  retained  go  on  just  the  same,  and  while  there  is  some 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  article,  yet  there  is  also,  on  account  of  this  contraction 
of  machinery  and  methods  and  expenses,  a  larger  net  income  to  the  company, 
which,  no  doubt,  the  owners  put  in  their  pockets. 

Q.  Well,  if  there  be  a  reduction  in  prices,  is  not  the  natural  aggregation  of  capital 
into  the  minor  organization,  minor  corporation?  There  may  be  a  dozen  different 
corporations  that  form  the  trust;  a  dozen  different  steel  corporations.  There  may 
be  3  or  4  men  in  a  corporation,  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  by  the  aggregation 
of  capital  they  are  able  to  use  the  very  best  machinery  there  is  in  the  world  and  put 
the  price  down  to  the  consumer.  The  question  is  whether  the  same  advantages 
arise  from  the  aggregation  of  these  several  corjwrations  into  a  trust,  whether  there  is 
a  further  reduction  possible  under  such  a  combination,  and  whether  such  a  com- 
bination has  had  the  result  of  lowering  the  prices? — A.  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ay.  I  think  that  in  the  advance  of  civilization,  by  the  enormous  improvementn  in 
methods,  and  by  new  inventions  and  progress  in  thought,  great  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  production  would  have  occurred  anyhow. 

Q.  That  had  already  app^ured  before  the  years  of  trusts? — A.  Yes,  that  began  long 
before  trusts  began  and  would  go  on  without  trusts,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  by  the 
concentrating  of  energy  and  enort  the  movement  and  the  direction  of  upbuilding  is 
to  some  extent  aided. 

Q^  As  I  take  it,  the  old-fashioned  corporation  has  been  able  to  be  of  much  aid,  in 
addition  to  the  improved  machinery.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  trust  has  been 
inaugurated.  In  your  judgment,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  oiganization  of  the  trust? 
What  has  fostered  this? — A.  I  want  to  be  understood  as  speaking  with  gre^t  diffi- 
dence on  what  a  lawyer  gives  as  a  case  of  first  impression.  It  has  been  much  dis- 
coaeed  in  the  last  few  years,  and  human  experience  has  not  yet  worked  it  out  to 
final  results;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  funaamental  cause  of  the  trusts  is  what  the 
•Scriptures  call  the  "love  of  money,"  a  desire  to  get  more.  Then  the  fact  that  by 
reason  of  these  trusts  and  combinations  there  has  l^en  such  a  rapid  accumulation  of 
capital  into  particular  hands  affords,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief  means  by  which  trusts 
are  created  afterwards.  I  think  that  the  tariff  is  an  adjunct,  a  help  to  retain  them. 
This  is  the  principal  cause.     I  think  if  we  did  not  have  any  tariff 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle,  interrupting.)  That  would  be  really  a  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  corporation;  that  is,  beiore  the  day  of  trusts.  But  suppose  a  trust  is  to  l>e 
formed.  Take  any  little  town  of  a  thousand  inhabitants,  with  a  dozen  meat  shops, 
selling  meat  very  close — cutting  one  another's  throats — so  to  ni^eak.  One  man  finally 
figures  over  the  matter  with  some  of  the  men  and  says:  "Now,  this  thing  ought  to 
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stop;  we  are  all  losing  money,  and  we  could  all  make  money  if  we  got  together 
here/'  So  the  leader  gets  the  rest  of  them  together,  and  without  any  £x>k8  or  any 
stock  being  issued  at  all  they  come  to  an  agreement  to  advance  the  price  of  meat  1 
cent  a  pound,  and  they  all  sell  at  a  uniform  rate  and  all  live.  Now,  what  is  the 
reason  tor  the  formation  of  that  trust?  As  you  said,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
-more  money.  Do  you  think  that  destroys  competition?  What  was  the  foundation 
of  it? 

Representative  Livingston.  That  is  the  same  thing,  to  get  more  money. 

The  Witness.  That  would  be  an  instance  in  which  the  real  motive  was  good  and 
not  hurtful  to  the  public.  There  would  be  no  ground  for  criticism  of  a  combination 
of  that  kind,  except  its  tendency  to  he  abused. 

Q.  Here  are  twenty  institutions  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  products;  they 
come  to  the  same  difficulties,  and  all  a^ree  to  enter  into  a  trust.  Is  there  a  reason 
for  that? — A.  Well,  if  it  was  solely  and  m  good  faith  a  Intimate  motive  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  destruction  of  their  rights  and  interests,  without  too  much  of 
grasping  purpose,  it  can  not  be  called  a  bad  movement,  I  should  think;  but  in  that 
instance  there  would  be  a  very  much  greater,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  con- 
siderable tendency  toward  abuse  of  the  power  that  they  might  gain  from  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  prime  reason  in  their  minds  was  love  for  the  people — ^to  see 
them  get  their  products  at  lower  prices,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
think  that  would  rarely  enter  into  it. 

Q.  It  is  purely  a  business  consideration? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mt.  Smyth.)  Have  not  we  only  recently  emerged  from  a  condition  of 
great  business  depression  in  this  country? — A.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  notorious 
public  history. 

Q.  Was  not  the  cause  of  that  depression  largely  overcompetition — selling  goods 
too  cheap — nobody  makin|f  money? — A.  1  would  construct  it  on  different  lines, 
according  to  my  view  of  thmgs.  I  am  very  old-fashioned;  I  am  old  enough  to  have 
been  through  3  panics;  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  of  Geoigia  during 
the  panic  of  1857;  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  during  the  panic  of  1873,  and 
of  course,  we  all  witnessed  the  present  panic  of  1893.  My  judgment  is  that  the  prime 
cause  of  all  those  panics  was  in  extravagance.  I  think  the  people  bought  too  much, 
went  in  debt  too  much,  spent  too  much.  They  did  not  keep  near  enough  to  the 
shore,  and  their  feet  on  the  bottom.  People  who  are  out  of  debt  and  independent 
and  who  have  got  work — you  can  not  curtail  them. 

Q.  The  organizers  of  these  trusts  claim  that  with  the  recent  depression  caused  by 
midue  competition  there  was  no  profit  in  any  business,  and  that  by  combining  and 
bringing  thewe  different  interests  together,  a  degree  of  prosperity  has  followed.  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  foundation  for  that  belief  or  statement? 

Representative  Livingston.  Before  you  answer  the  question,  let  me  make  you 
another  suggestion:  If  it  is  true  that  the  imlimited  competition  brought  depression 
to  those  interested  in  the  selling  and  fixing  of  prices,  ought  there  not  to  have  been  a 
corresponding  prosperity  on  the  part  of  the  consumer? 

The  Witness.  Well,  in  the  nature  of  things  as  to  real  valuer,  when  one  person 
loses,  another  gains.  Where  we  deal  in  such  matters  as  watered  stock  ana  mere 
speculative  values,  they  are  often  destroyed  in  times  of  panic,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  it  could  be  said  that  what  one  loses  of  that  kind  is  the  enhancement  of  another — 
to  expect  that  any  substantial  loss  of  one  citizen  goes  to  another.  But  the  difficulty 
alx)ut  losses  during  a  panic  is  that  usually  the  land  or  the  property  or  money  of  per- 
sons who  are  in  debt  goes  away  off  yonder  somewhere,  and  the  body  politic  loses  it 
entirely ;  it  goes  clear  away  and  never  comes  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  My  question  was  this:  If  all  commodities  are  being  sold 
without  a  margin  of  profit,  naturally  there  is  a  depression  in  trade;  there  is  a  Tower- 
ing of  wages  and  curtailment  of  expenses  in  all  directions.  Now,  if  by  a  combina- 
tion of  those  who  control  the  selling  of  these  different  articles,  and  an  agreement  as 
to  a  general  advance  in  prices  all  over  the  country,  there  comes  greater  prosperity, 
greater  flowing  of  money,  is  that  ascribable  to  the  part  of  those  who  tried  to  aid 
that  changed  condition?  That  is  the  argument  followed  by  the  managers  of  the 
trusts. — A.  Well,  if  it  were  true  that  these  trusts  have  brought  back  prosj^erity,  then 
they  would  be  entitled  to  claim  the  benefit  of  it,  but  I  think  that  la  a  little  like  the 
account  I  read  somewhere  alx)ut  King  Charles  II,  I  believe  it  was.  He  asked  a  body 
of  scientists  why  it  was  that  when  you  put  a  live  fish  into  a  bowl  of  water  standing 
on  scales  it  does  not  increase  the  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  bowl,  but  if  you 
put  a  dead  fish  in  it  does  do  so.  Well,  it  turned  out  that,  whether  it  was  a  live  fish 
or  a  dead  fish,  it  was  all  the  same  thing.  Now,  I  do  not  think  the  trusts  are  what 
have  brought  prosperity.  I  think  that  comes  from  the  recuperative  powers  and  ener- 
gies of  our  i>eople.     We  have  made  5,  6,  or  8  crops  since  1893,  and  they  have  gone 
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into  the  market,  and  people  have  worked  and  paid  their  debts,  and  they  are  branch- 
ing: out  again  into  another  system  of  investments  and  ventures.  Indeed,  in  some 
instances,  possibly  this  would  be  designated  as  inflation,  and  if  they  go  on,  bv  the 
same  process  that  has  always  brought  on  panics,  there  will  come  another  colla[)6e 
after  awhile,  and  then  we  sbiall  have  to  w^ait  until  the  people  create  new  values  and 
build  up  again. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinqbton. )  What  has  been  the  increase  of  exports  in  the 
United  States  for  the  last  6  years? — A.  That  w^ould  Ix^  a  matter  of  memory.  I  have 
the  impression,  however,  that  the  export  trade  was  somewhere  from  500  to  600  mil- 
lions at  that  time,  and  now  it  is  nearly  1,000  millions.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  with  accuracy. 

Q.  Now,  what  has  been  the  decrease  of  imports  in  the  same  time,  6  years? — A.  I 
do  not  know  accurately,  but  I  have  in  my  mind  that  it  is  about  300  millions;  that  is, 
that  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  last  year  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  300 
millions. 

Q.  Now,  the  difference  in  imports  and  exports — that  is  the  real  wealth  of  the 
country,  is  it  not?  The  balance  m  flavor  of  consumption  is  the  real  wealth? — A.  That 
is  the  true  barometer. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  that  more  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  this  lai^r  prosperity  than  any- 
thing else? — A.  That  is  what  I  say.  By  the  annual  production  of  tne  countrj- — not 
only  afrricultural  production,  but  manufacturing  production  and  everything  that 
comes  from  labor — we  have  created  a  wealth  since  1893,  and  have  exported  it  and 
used  it  otherwise.  It  is  as  you  Busgest;  it  manifests  itself,  doubtless,  with  more 
distinctness  in  exports  and  imports  tium  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  this  question  as  to  trusts.  You  admit,  and  the  witness  who  pre- 
oede<l  you,  that  there  was  an  aggre^tion  of  power — not  only  aggregation  of  capital, 
bat  that  out  of  aggr^ation  of  capital  comes  an  aggregation  oFpower  that  can  l)e 
exerted  in  any  direction  you  please.  Is  that  a  dangerous  element  in  the  hands  of  a 
corporation? — A.  I  think  it  is  preeminently  so  in  every  way.  It  is  a  menace  to  the 
political  independence  of  the  people,  to  municipal  government.  State  government, 
and  national  government.  Its  tendency  is  in  a  high  degree  corrupting  to  the  choice 
of  rulers,  and  after  a  while  will  become  corrupting,  I  am  afraid,  to  their  conduct. 

Q.  How  can  trusts  be  curtailed  or  hedged  or  controlled  bv  State  government  or 
National  Government?  What  would  you  suggest  aliout  it? — A.  I  think  in  most  par- 
ticulars the  remedy  lies  with  the  National  Government.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  State  government  to  reach  all  of  the  evils.  There  are  some  few  that  I  think  are 
within  reach  of  the  municipal  governments  and  authorities,  possibly  more  than  of 
the  State  governments. 

PUBUC  OWNERSHIP   OF   BUSINESS    RNTERPRISES. 

Q.  You  mean  municipal? — A.  Yes,  municipal.  I  am  a  very  w^arm  advo<»tt»  of 
municipal  ownership  of  all  natural  monopolies  by  our  cities  and  towns. 

Q.  rSoes  that  lead  you  up  to  Government  ownership?— A.  Yes.  I  think  I  speak 
with  entire  consistency  on  that  subject,  for  my  recollection  is  that  some  15  or  20  years 
ago  I  published  a  letter  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  in  which  I  advocated,  before  any 
railroad  commission  was  organized,  the  purchase  and  ownership  bv  the  United  States 
Government  of  the  railroads  connecting  every  State  capital  in  the  (Jniteii  States.  The 
announcement  was  regarded  as  somewhat  advanced  and  possibly  radical  at  the  time, 
oomin^^  from  a  lifetime  Democrat,  as  I  have  been  since  1844.  Now,  on  subseguent 
reflection,  I  do  know  at  that  time  that  it  was  my  idea  of  it — public  ownership  of  rail- 
roads; but  it  seems  to  me  now  it  would  be  wise  for  the  United  States  Government  to 
make  a  beginning  in  the  way  of  owning  railroads.  It  need  not  undertake  to  buy  all 
of  them— possibly  not  to  buy  any  of  them;  but  where  there  is  a  combination,  and 
Congress  finds  that  the  manner  m  which  any  particular  line  is  being  used  is  hurtful 
to  the  public  interest,  the  Government  should  turn  in  and  build  one. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  In  the  case  of  the  sugar  trust  and  oil  trust,  the  Govern- 
ment should  turn  in  and  produce  sugar  and  oil? — A.  It  mav  be  a  pioneer  declaration 
on  that  subject  I  am  one  of  the  sort  of  men  who  think  that  when  a  thing  is  in  the 
way  and  has  got  to  be  done,  the  way  to  do  is  to  go  at  it  with  energy  and  mean  some- 
thing. 

Q,  That  will  bring  us  right  down  to  a  system  of  socialism,  will  it  not? — A.  No. 
I  candidly  admit  I  have  not  thought  out  the  full  results  of  the  theory  on  the 
subject,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  way:  that  Congress  might  very  well  try  first  the 
methods  of  regulating  trusts  that  have  been  dealt  with — for  instance,  an  amendment 
to  the  Sherman  law  that  would  reach  the  case  of  combined  ownership,  as  well  as  of 
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combination,  and  then,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Spalding,  an  amendment  to  deny  the 
right  to  cross  State  lines  to  property  of  any  of  tnese  combinations,  whether  the  com- 
bination results  from  ownership  or  otherwise.  If  that  was  not  effectual  in  any  par- 
ticular instance,  if  the  su^r  trust  were  found  to  be  oppressive  and  people  were  obbged 
to  pay  more  for  sugar,  which  is  a  necessary  article  of  consumption  in  every  home  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  hovel  to  the  palace — or  if  there  was  no  other  way  to  do  it,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  National  Government  may  own  sugar  refineries  and  go  into  the 
market  to  manage  it.  That  might  require  a  constitutional  amendment,  but  the  Gov- 
ment  ought  not  to  give  up  the  fight.  They  ought  to  do  anything  and  everything 
that  is  human  and  just  to  prevent  an  abuse. 

Q.  You  believe  in  individualism,  of  course,  and  in  liberty  of  investment,  as  far  as 
possible? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual. 

Q.  You  do  not  advocate  the  destruction  of  investment  unless  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  people  as  a  whole? — A.  No,  sir.  A  man  has  a  right  to  his  property, 
pn)viding  he  does  not  nurt  anybody  else  with  it. 

Q.  You  have  not  given  up  hope  that  Congress  will  regulate  this  matter  of  trusts? — 
A.  No,  sir;  bv  no  means.  But  it  seems  to  me  that.  Congress  being  such  a  lar^  body 
and  its  memoers  having  their  time  and  attention  so  much  absorbed  by  varied  and 
conflicting  interests,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  experience  shows  that  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  agree  even  on  the  details  of  a  matter,  especially  where  that 
matter  belongs  in  any  great  decree  to  the  department  of  administration.  So  doubt- 
less it  would  be  wiser  to  take  tne  subject  to  a  commission,  a  well-selected  and  well- 
organized  commission.  I  can  not  see  how  some  power  vested  with  l^;al  authority 
can  not  arrive  at  the  necessary  knowledge  in  framing  a  law  on  the  subject. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Go  back  a  moment.  You  talk  about  individ- 
ual sovereignty;  that  is  all  yielded  and  given  up  in  the  organization  into  mimicipai, 
or  State,  or  National  Government.  All  that  individual  sovereignty  is  gone — it  is 
yielded  up? — A.  A  citizen  loses  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  Does  not  he,  as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  lose  it  all,  being  subject  to 
the  State,  subject  to  the  municipal,  subject  to  the  United  States  (Tovemment.  Now, 
upon  that  comes  the  very  question  of  whether  the  Unitetl  States  Government  can 
to  that  extent,  as  you  expressed  it,  yield  up  sovereignty.  Can  not  the  United  States 
<TOvemment  do  anything  which  is  just  and  fair  in  protecting  him,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  yields  to  that  extent  that  sovereignty  that  is  embodied  in  the  Govern- 
ment?— A.  That  is  in  the  power  of  the  Government,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  would 
have  to  first  examine.  Tnat  power  that  would  otherwise  inhere  in  the  Government 
has  been  qualifieci  and  limitea  by  our  wTitten  Constitution.  Now,  our  written  Con- 
stitution was  framed  long  before  any  of  these  things  were  thought  of,  and  it  will 
doubtless  ]:>e  found  when  Congress  comes  to  frame  a  law,  when  it  goes  down  verv 
much  into  details,  that  a  constitutional  amendment  will  be  necessary;  but  we  shall 
never  get  these  things  unless  we  advocate  them,  and  if  in  the  judgment  of  Congress 
the  Constitution  is  in  the  way  of  effectual  legislation,  of  legislation  that  means  some- 
thing, then  it  seems  to  me  the  Constitution  might  be  amended. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  is  meant  by  protection  to  persons  and  property  and  life 
if  it  is  not  that  very  thmg,  if  that  is  not  the  essence  of  it?  If  it  is  not  in  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  protect  him  to  the  extent,  at  least,  that  he  would  be  able 
to  protect  himself  if  he  had  not  yielded  his  sovereignty?  In  other  words,  what  would 
the  individual  do  with  trusts  right  now  if  you  remove  the  State,  municipal,  and 
United  States  Government  protection? — A.  I  think  that  mobs  would  use  very  extreme 
measures. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  citizen  does  not  do  that,  restrained  by  law,  is  it  not  the  Govern- 
ment's duty  to  protect  him? — A.  Well,  as  I  said  at  the  banning,  I  came  to  the 
stand  here  without  premeditation,  and  I  have  not  got  the  Constitution  before  me, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  to  give  too  distinct  an  opinion,  because  I  have  no 
(»refully-matured  opinion  on  this  point.  I  would  want  the  most  liberal  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  that  would  give  to  Congress  the  necessary  power  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  that  the  cause  and  source  of  all  our  mobs,  lynch  laws,  and  every- 
thing else,  that  the  people  conclude  that  they  have  not  got  justice,  have  not  got  pro- 
tection, and  they  get  out  on  their  own  hook  and  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands? — 
A.  I  w^ant  to  say  with  all  emphasis  that  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  prime  cause. 
The  knowledge  on  the  part  oi  the  person  committing  rape  or  other  crime  that  the 
law  is  slow  and  is  apt  to  be  ineffectual  and  to  miscarry  is  at  the  bottom — the  motive 
that  causes  people  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands;  and  it  certainly  so  far 
paralyzes  the  efforts  of  peaceable  folks  as  to  prevent  the  suppression  of  riots  of  that 
sort  usually  when  they  come. 
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Q.  (By  Seniitor  Kyle» .  What  is  yoor  tAem.  in  iccmrd  :••  a  rvnieiiy  f  r  Tr^^c*  ir  the 
way  of  fegislatioD? — A.  Well,  I  indicmted  a  whiie  ie^  ih*s  I  think  rr-  -:  \  -v-  -^- v 
would  be  for  the  Govemmcnt  to  presB  these  lmw>s  y..<:  alreftiy  ilatv,  »:::;.  atv  «=  x  /si- 
lent as  fkr  as  they  go- 

Q.  That  is  the'Shennan  law? — ^A.  Experience  ba?  «t>-kwii  it  r^^:-::^:*  -* xi^  Azjeni- 
ment.    Of  coarse,  everybody  knows  the  great  a^iiiity  »4  Mr.  >b«T-ar:_ 

Q.  It  seems  drastic,  as  you  read  the  language? — A.  Yt^.  N«-.w.  r^; ; •>??»-  >  *  ;  •^'*' 
where  I  strongly  suspect  that  that  sort  of  power  which  •«  xi>  «*«  'ianj^r  c:-  zz,  rr^^,<  jji-i 
combinations  manifests  itself.  It  is  tme  it  is  little  n>»nf  tLan  a  rcm^^:  'c::  ir  t'^ 
framing  of  laws  like  this,  that  have  to  g^  throoefa  l»*th  h-vi?^^  ••£  any  jc«i>lAii»r 
bodv,  I  strongly  suspect  that,  in  the  shaping  of  the  exact  phnk^*:*  U  «y  -^^i.  :t  n:diy 
be  tliere  was  a  design  to  leave  a  gap  by  which  so  many  of  tb«?^  «^  zr,'  inaii  ^n^  ruTi^ 
been  able  to  escape.  Of  course,  the  only  wise  cuurse  in  c»**t?  Ilkrr  th.*:  i*  :  r  O  cr 
gresB  to  take  another  rap  at  it,  and  level  the  ooncentrad*  ^n  of  thxr  lav  ^^ain^:  :ne 
combinations,  taking  steps  to  reach  the  fonn  of  cumbm^i  owTKr^h:!*  t-t  o  <n':«ti>?»i 
action  between  independent  oorporation& 

Q.  What  do  you  tnink  of  extending  the  taxing  power  of  the  O^n^trTnTi  -c  t»  •ward 
the  products  of'the  trusts? — A.  Well,  I  have  not  stodied  the  o-n^timr.  laI  .^^ittsd  n, 
as  to  whether  Congrees  under  the  existing  Constituti«  ^n  ha;*  {■•mt-r  tv*  tax  ih»-r:i. 
There  is  a  limitation,  as  you  know,  that  no  capitation  or  <lire«n  tax  shj^ll  be  lev:«^i 
except  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Answering  that  on  the  «i»»xr  **i  xt.*f  !r.«:.Ejeiit, 
I  am  afraid  oi  more  constitutional  trouble  there  thim  there  wckihI  !*•  on  il.r-  ■^•:e<i  -a 
Colonel  Livingston  was  asking  about  just  now;  but  if  there  L^  a  o^a^mt:  •r.al  'iiiS- 
calty,  we  ought  not  to  stop  at  that,  but  the  evil  beinz  so  great,  it  ^h'  m^i  \n'  mec  if 
necessary,  by  constitutional  amendment  If  Congress  has  not  e> »t  pover  it*  *\*jal  with 
them  by' taxation,  why,  it  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  such  anientluttrnt. 

Q.  Such  a  law  has  been  introduced — ^joint  resjulution — i**T  nniifn*\ine  th»-  0«n5tita- 
tion. — A.  I  think  Government  ownership  is  the  most  hopeful  reuieily. 

Q.  But  not  so  important,  you  think? — A.  Xo,  sir.  Now,  wherever  a  tr^i^t  i« 
dependent  on  getting  a  higher  price  for  it;?  product  by  reason  of  the  tariff.  th<^  tariff 
ought  to  be  taken  off,  unless  there  is  some  other  reason  inter^'enin}?.  I  aiii  <>pr»j-trd 
to  all  tariff,  like  any  other  Democrat,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  tariff  at  all  it  uusrhl 
to  be  adjusted  to  get  all  we  can  get  out  of  it — everything  we  can. 

Q.  You  liave  tms  remedy  right  at  hand?  A.  Yes.  For  instance,  I  should  think  in 
the  matter  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  while  I  do  not  care  to  speak  with  pret^ii^ion  aU^at 
that,  I  know  that  in  numy  articles  of  hanlware  there  is  a  trust  that  contn>L*:  pritv?^. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  ouite  a  large  tariff  on  liardware,  and  a  modi6cati<m  of  that 
tariff  would  doubtless  break  up  that  trust  In  the  case  of  oil,  the  quf^tion  of  whet  her 
the  tariff  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  would  depend  on  the  prices  of  oil  and  |>etrr>k'iim 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  If,  in  point  of  tact,  the  American  people  have  to  fay 
more  for  refined  oil  than  the  people  or  Europe  and  those  who  are  aejiendeiit  on  other 
countries' — on  the  fields  in  the  neighl)orhooa  of  the  Black  Sea — then  there  shf^uld  lie 
a  modification  of  the  tariff,  if  there  is  a  tariff.  I  speak  more  of  the  principle  here. 
It  mav  have  a  very  marked  influence  in  breaking  up  that  trust. 

Q.  \Ve  had  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Steel  ana  Wire  Company  in  Washinjrton, 
uid  he  said  to  us  tnat  he  had  been  abroad,  in  Germany  and  in  different  countries,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  international  trust  in  steel  products  and  that  he  came 
within  one  of  effecting  the  combination.  In  that  case  the  tariff  would  have  no  effect 
whatever,  would  it? — A.  That  would  be  like  many  natural  monopolies  where  the 
tariff  does  not  have  any  influence.  I  think  then  we  should  have  to  depend  on  restric- 
tive laws  governing  the  control  and  conduct  of  the  combinations,  not  bv  the  enactment 
of  some  policy  to  beat  the  law.  Now,  for  instance,  this  matter  of  tlie  ui«e  of  elec- 
tricity. I  do'  not  know  that  the  tariff  has  any  particular  influence  on  that,  and  yet 
I  am  well  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  of  one  thing — that  our  Government  ought  to 
stop  the  monopoly  of  the  telegraph  and  long-distance  telephone.  To  own  the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone  I  think  they  ought  not  necessarily  to  wait  until  they  own  all 
the  lines,  but  Congress  mi^ht  spend  a  half  million  every  year  and  make  a  l)egin- 
ning,  and  connect  large  cities.  It  will  be  a  tree  and  it  will  grow,  and  the  branches 
will  extend  year  by  year,  and  you  will  soon  have  Government  telegraph  all  over  the 
countrv. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Has  it  not  been  the  experience  of  the  Government  that 
all  work  done  and  paid  for  by  the  Government  is  more  costly  than  when  done  for 
private  individualfil? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  have  not  the  figures  on 
that  Take  the  post-office,  for  instance;  there  is  no  standard  by  which  to  make  a 
comparison  between  that  and  private  iudivicluala, 
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Q.  Take  certain  branches  or  lines  of  work  done  by  the  Government  in  comparison 
with  similar  work  done  by  private  individuals;  what  is  your  judgment  of  it: — A.  I 
do  not  think  there  in  any  universal  rule  on  the  subject.  That  depends  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  particular  Government  authority. 

Q.  Another  i)oint:  If  this  particular  monopoly  was  dissolved  by  Congress  or  some 
other  lawmaking  body,  is  it  not  a  fa<*t  that  good  results  would  accrue  to  the  people 
without  Government  ownership,  in  the  way  of  cheaper  products  and  accommodations, 
if  the  field  for  competition  is  open — healtfiy  comiDetition? — A.  Well,  in  the  matter  of 
natural  monopolies,  like  the  supplying  of  water  or  of  light  to  a  community,  I  have 
practically  no  faith  in  competition  as  a  remedy. 

Q.  Take  the  su^ar  trust,  lor  instance.  If  this  practical  monopoly — ^the  sugar  trust — 
was  dissolved,  is  it  or  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  sugar  can  be  manufactured  by  pri- 
vate individuals  and  supplied  to  the  people  as  a  whole  cheaper  than  it  can  be  uianu- 
factured  by  the  Government? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  an  article  of  that  kind 
could. 

Q.  The  evil  lies  in  the  practical  monopoly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  the  public 
would  be  so  far  8ub8er\''ed  oy  breaking  up  this  trust,  and  that  the  public  could  afford 
to  pay  a  little  more  to  obtain  the  product  than  to  let  the  matter  go  on  as  it  is. 

MUNICIPAL   OWNERSHIP  OF    PUBLIC    UTILITIES. 

Q.  Taking  up  the  question  ol  municipal  ownership:  What  was  the  result  of  your 
agitation  in  Atlanta  with  reference  to  tnat  subject?  Have  your  recommendations 
bSen  adopted? — ^A.  We  have  in  this  city  what  we  call  a  white  primary  that  nominates 
a  ticket  for  mayor  and  councilmen — all  the  officers  elected  by  the  people.  That 
primary  is  participated  in  by  men  of  all  parties.  We  elect  Republicans  just  as  freely 
as  we  do  Democrats;  not  so 'many,  l)ecaupe  there  are  not  so  many  of  them.  A  few- 
years  ago  a  gentleman  quite  prominent  as  a  Republican  politician  was  put  on  the 
ticket  as  a  member  of  the  council  and  some  of  the  vounger  men  undertook  to  beat 
him  on  his  politics,  and  a  lot  of  us  single-shotte<l  liim  and  ran  him  ahead  of  the 
ticket.  In  other  words,  we  go  on  the  theory  of  ele(*ting  men  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town  without  reference  to  their  views  as  to  national  politics.  We  regard  the  man- 
agement of  city  affairs  as  a  matter  of  business.  The  result  of  this  agitation  was  that 
we  had  a  league  for  municipal  ownership.  We  sent  a  committee  before  the  citv  council 
committee  which  had  charge  of  this  primary,  and  they  were  induced  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  voters  at  the  primary  as  to  whether  the  city  should  purchase  an 
electric-light  plant.  The  result  of  the  vote  was  (as  I  recall  the  figures)  about  5,300 
or  5,400  in  favor  of  the  city  purchasing  an  electric-light  plant  and  only  alx)ut  500 
the  other  way.  They  went  on  and  elected  a  ticket — mayor  and  council — but  there 
has  been  little  or  notliinj;  done  about  purchasing  the  electric-light  plant. 

Q.  Does  the  city  own  its  waterworks  plant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Allow  me  to  finish  my 
answer.  W^hy  it  is — what  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear — so  that,  although  the 
popular  mandate  was  given  in  favor  of  the  city  owning  the  electric-light  plant,  in 
point  of  fact  nothing  was  done — that  is  a  problem  I  am  unable  to  solve. 

Q.  You  say  the  city  owns  its  own  waterworks? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  Ever  since  its  inception  in  1874. 

Q.  How  do  the  service  and  prices  compare  with  other  cities  where  it  is  owned  bv 
a  corporation?— A.  We  get  water  from  the  Chattahoochee  River,  7  miles  off.  It  fs 
pumped  out  first  into  a  reservoir  in  the  edge  of  the  city,  holding  about  twentv  days* 
supply.  There  it  is  filtered,  and  by  another  system  of  pumps  pumped  into  the  city 
and  furnished  to  consumers  at  a  cost  of  about  Ij^y  cents  per  1,000  gallons  per  100  feet 
of  elevation — five  and  a  fraction  for  the  entire  elevation^  the  Chattahoochee  River 
being  (when  you  count  the  necessity  for  pressure  to  get  into  the  houses)  about  500 
feet  Delow  the  city  datum  water  service— 5i,  that  is  practically  it.  W^e  furnish  that 
water  clear,  absolutely  wholesome,  to  the  people  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  month 
for  each  service.  That  is  the  minimum  rate,  allowing  6,000  gallons  to  tne  family. 
There  are  out  of  8,000  services  only  between  300  and  400  homes  per  month  that  use 
more  than  the  6,000  gallons.  So  you  may  say,  with  practical  uniformity  the  rate  is 
60  cents  per  month.  The  bills  are  rendered  at  80  cents,  but  a  discount  of  25  i)er  cent 
is  allowed  for  prompt  payment.  I  think  you  will  find,  by  a  comparison  of  rates  in 
Macon,  Columbus,  Montgomery,  Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Chattanooga,  that  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  is  in  every  instance  twice  as  much  as  we  furnish  it  for,  and  in 
some  instances  as  high  as  three  times  as  much,  with  the  addition  that  in  the  case  of 
these  other  cities  they  are  located,  I  believe,  down  on  the  river  banks  and  none  of 
them  have  to  pump  the  water  up  more  than  200  feet.  We  have  to  pump  ?t  3  times 
as  high.  Now,  all  of  these  cities  are  furnished  ^>y  private  companies,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  Nashville.    I  examined  a  i^y^r  days  ago  the  waterworks  in  Memphis 
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and  CoIumbu£.  I  hav^e  not  visited  thoee  in  Macon.  Knoxville  ia  another  plac%  where 
they  have  a  private  company. 

Q[.  Does  your  city  own  i to  own  street-car  system? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  should  own  it? — ^A.  I  do;  Our  water  plant,  being  owned  by  the 
dty,  is  enabled  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  city  by  givmg  a  special  rate  to  man- 
ufactureni;  that  is,  a  sliding  scale,  which  approximates  the  actual  cost  of  pumping. 
Then,  on  public  occasions — w^hen  we  had  an  exposition  here  a  few  years  ago  we  fur- 
nished an  80,000,000-gallon  lake  at  the  exposition  grounds  and  furnished  water  for 
that  enormous  enterprise,  lasting  two  or  three  montns,  free. 

^  Q.  What  is  the  special  charge  to  manufacturers,  approximately? — A.  I  should  not 
like  to  undertake  to  give  those  figures  from  memory,  because  it  is  a  sliding  scale;  but 
to  a  large  factory,  such  as  that  over  which  Governor  Bullock  presides,  and  3  or  4 
otheis  in  the  city,  and  railroads,  I  think  it  approximates  5^  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 

Q.  And  that  is  about  the  cost,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  seems  that  the  city  has  made  some  profit  from  its  general  consumers  in 
the  water  supplied? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  isa  reasonablb  profit,  but  that  profit,  I  think, 
would  be  shown,  as  compared  with  what  these  private  companies  make,  counting 
for  use  in  schools  and  for  free  consumers'  use,  to  be  not  one-half  and  probably  not 
one-third  what  they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  that  profit? — A.  It  is  put  into  the  general  treasury  of  the  city, 
and  is  regarded  in  the  city  sscheme  of  financing  and  our  records  as  in  the  nature  of  a 
Finking  fund  to  pay  for  and  ah?orb  the  bonds  which  the  city  issued  when  we  built 
the  works.  In  the  course  of  20  years'  operation  the  last  report  shows  that  the  small 
modicum  of  profit  which  we  charge  the  public  has  been  so  managed  that  while  the 
dty  has  spent  and  paid  out  about  $2,300,000  in  the  waterworks,  including  every- 
thing— cost  of  plant,  interest  paid,  and  bonds  issued,  balancing  against  mat  the 
annual  income,  as  well  as  allowmg  a  fair  compensation  for  the  value  of  the  public 
penic*  rendered,  some  1,300  fire  nydrants,  for  instance,  flushing  streets,  and  40  or 
50  free  drinking  hydrants  and  places  where  the  poor  people  can  draw  water  with 
wWch  to  do  their  washing — the  city  only  lacks  about  1630,000  of  having  got  back  all 
the  money  she  invested  in  it;  but  she  could  sell  the  plant  to-day,  at  the  least  esti- 
mate, for  13,000,000,  and  with  present  improved  conditions  any  financier  in  Atlanta 
would  tell  you  that  the  plant  was  worth  $4,000,000— enough  to  pay  every  dollar  of 
debt  the  city  owes. 

AasL  remedy  for  natural  monopolies  I  do  not  have  very  much  faith  in  competition. 
We  have  a  further  practical  experience  on  this  subject.  Our  gas  plant  in  Atlanta  is 
owned  by  a  private  company.  A  few  years  ago  another  comi)any  came  in  and 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  franchise  to  lay  gas  mains  and  supply  gas  to  the  public. 
In  the  face  of  some  opposition  a  charter  and  franchise  was  granted  to  them,  and  they 
spent  a  couple  of  hundre<i  thousand  dollars  in  laying  gas  mains  and  building  a  gaso- 
meter in  wnich  the  gas  is  accumulated — some  $200,000  invested  in  a  plant.  In  alittle 
while  some  tratie  or  arrangement  was  made  between  these  two  companies  bv  which  the 
old  company  became  the  owner  of  the  plant  and  assets  of  the  new  one.  the  general 
impreasion  wan  at  the  time,  and  is  yet,- 1  believe,  that  after  the  combination  they 
were  recapitalized  at  a  large  increase  of  capital,  and  the  public,  of  course,  is  burdened 
ifcith  paying  the  interest  on  the  combined  capital.  That  seems  to  be  the  inevitable 
refalt  in  cskses  like  that  of  furnishing  light,  and  in  the  case  of  telephones  it  is  the 
nme  thing. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  What  do  you  pay  for  gas? — A.  One  dollar  a  thousand. 

Q.  You  have  the  most  approved  plant,  have  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  fault 
found,  so  far  as  I  know,  wuth  the  quality  of  the  gas. 

Q.  ( By  ( Mr.  Smyth.  )  Is  it  water  or  coal  gas? — A.  Coal  gas.  I  have  often  seen  them 
filling  the  furnace  with  coal. 

Q.  It  is  what  is  called  water  gas,  but  they  use  coal? — A.  This  new  company  was 
going  to  put  in  a  water-gas  plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  you  approximated  the  price  of  gas  under  municipal 
ownership? — A.  My  attention  was  directed  more  to  that  of  electric  lights,  but  I  had 
the  impression  that  in  cases  like  Pittsburg,  and  possibly  some  others,  gas  is  furnished 
a*  low  as  30  or  40  cents.    Am  I  right  in  that? 

Q.  I  think  not, — A.  I  have  seen  the  statement  made  that  in  England,  where  coal 
J8  higher  than  in  the  United  States,  gas  is  furnished  as  low  as  50  cent*?,  and  our  coal 
in  Atlanta  is  not  very  high.  We  have  bought  coal  for  years  for  the  waterworks  at 
from  $1.70  to  $1.80  a  ton. 

In  our  waterworks  we  furnish  6,000  eallons  for  60  cents — 10  cents  a  thousand  gal- 
lons. We  have  the  minimum  rate  for  this  reason:  It  was  thought  that  it  was  better 
fw  the  household  that  they  should  use  enough  water  and  not  be  too  economical. 
We  fixed  the  minimum  rate  at  60  cents  because  we  thought  6,000  gallons  was  plenty 
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to  flush  the  closets  and  keep  all  things  in  a  clean  condition  so  as  not  to  be  a  menace 
to  health.  We  started  out  on  the  other  policy  and  a  boarding  house  only  used  300 
gallons  of  water  in  one  month.  There  was  a  complaint  made,  and  the  result  was 
this  other  policy  was  adopted,  doing  atw&y  with  the  motive  to  economize. 

Q.  You  say  the  cost  is  10  cents  a  thousand  gallons? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  it  comee 
to  practically.  The  bill  is  rendered  at  80  cents  for  the  month,  which  means  6,000 
gallons.  The  consumer  can  use  as  much  of  it  as  he  pleases;  but  with  a  discount  of 
25jper  cent  for  prompt  payment  it  is  reallv  60  cent*?,  or  10  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylk).  Are  there  any  further  suggestions  you  have  to  make  along 
this  line? — A.  Nothing  occurs  to  me. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  Febnuary  20,  1900. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  ME.  LXTCIEIT  Y.  LA  TASTE, 

J^residerU  Traveling  Men^s  Protective  AssodoHon,  Montgomery,  AIcl, 

The  commission  met  at  3.20  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Lucien 
V.  La  Taste,  president  of  the  Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  your  full  name  and  address 
to  the  commission? — A.  Lucien  V.  La  Taste. 
Q.  And  your  address? — A.  Montgomer}",  Ala. 

TRAVELERS*    PROTECTIVE   ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  In  what  way  are  you  officially  connected  with  traveling  men's  asKociations? — A. 
I  am  national  president  of  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association  of  America. 

Q.  Where  are  tha  headquarters  of  this  {u?sociation? — A.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  What  is  your  membership? — A.  The  membership  on  the  first  day  of  this  month 
wag  14,645. 

Q.  About  how  long  have  you  held  this  position  at  the  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion?— A.  Since  the  1st  of  last  July. 

Q.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  the  commission  the  nature  of  this 
organization  and  its  purposes? — A.  Perhaps  section  2,  article  1,  of  our  constitution, 
would  give  you  a  clearer  idea  as  to  our  purposes.     I  will  read  it: 

"The  objects  of  this  association  are  to  bring  about  a  better  acquaintance  of  per- 
sons engaged  as  commercial  travelers,  for  the  abolishment  of  all  local.  State,  and 
county  licenses  exacte<l  from  commercial  travelers,  to  secure  reduction  of  passenger 
rates  to  commercial  travelers  on  all  lines  of  transportation,  to  obtain  a  fair  and 
equitable  allowance  of  baggage,  to  secure  hotel  accommodations  commensurate  with 
the  prices  paid,  to  elevate  the  social  and  moral  character  of  commercial  travelers  as  a 
profession,  and  to  provide  k  benefit  fund  for  members  of  the  association  in  case  of 
accident  or  death,  and  also  to  take  interest  in  such  matters  as  pertain  to  the  welfare 
of  commercial  travelers  of  America." 

Those  are  the  purposes  for  which  the  organization  was  formed. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  organization  been  in  existence? — A.  We  were  organized  in 
June,  1890. 

Q.  The  purposes  of  the  organization,  as  brought  out  there,  seem  to  be  confined 
entirely  to  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  commercial  travelers  themselves.  Has 
your  organization,  as  such,  taken  any  active  part  in  securing  national  or  State  legis- 
lation on  matters  of  general  interest  that  do  not  concern  traveling  men  as  such? — ^A. 
Our  purpose  has  l)een  always  to  take  cognizance  especially  of  matters  bearing  on  the 
interest  of  traveling  men  and  others  who  might  be  members  of  the  organization, 
our  membership  not  being  restricted  to  traveling  men. 

Q.  Who  else  mav  become  members  of  the  organization,  besides  the  traveling  men 
themselves? — A.  Wholesale  dealers,  importers,  manufacturers,  commission  mer- 
chante,  and  their  buyers  and  sellers. 

Q.  So  your  organization  includes  traveling  men  and  their  employers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  proportion  are  actually  traveling  men? — A.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  state.  The  proportion  of  iiontravelers  fs  relatively  small,  the  oi^ni- 
zation  being  controlled  almost  exclusively  by  traveling  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  can  not  malce  ai^y  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  non- 
travelers  form  not  over  20  per  cent,  or  any tbi^8  ^^  ^^^^  kind? — A.  Any  statement  I 
might  make  of  that  character  would  be  ^i^^^^ly  a  matter  of  guesswork. 
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Q.  You  have  not  data  enocurh  to  give  an  estimate? — A.  No;  I  think  I  should  be 
sp^iking  well  within  bounds  u  I  should  say  that  75  per  cent  or  80  per  cent  of  our 
meniberahip  are  traveling  men. 

ANn-TBUOT  aESOLUTIONS. 

Q.  Has  your  oi^nization,  as  an  organization,  taken  any  position  at  all  on  this 
question  of  the  organization  of  industrial  combinations,  expressing  an^  opinion  at 
all  in  an  official  way? — A.  Nothing,  except  some  slight  consideration  which  was  given 
the  matter  at  our  last  national  convention,  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  May  of  last 
year. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  us  what  was  done  at  that  time;  what 
the  position  was? — A.  I  have  the  minutes  of  our  convention  with  me,  and  lesft  1  make 
an  inaccurate  statement,  I  should  prefer  to  give  you  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Jenks.  We  shall  be  glad  to  nave  you,  if  you  will  read  them. 

The  Witness.  That  portion  of  the  minutes  is  not  very  voluminous.  If  you  pleam*, 
I  will  pve  you  first  a  resolution  which  was  reportetl  favorably  by  our  c<inimittee  on 
resolutions.     It  reads  as  follows: 

**  Whereas  the  absorption  of  the  wealth  of  the  land  by  the  few,  the  consolidation  of 
the  leading  business  industries,  the  formation  of  trusts  and  pools,  in  all  profitable  aitd 
legitimate  enterprises  throughout  the  nation,  threatens  ihe  occupation  of  the  travei- 
ing  man,  aa«uring  ultimately  hia  elimination  from  the  commercial  world:  Therefons 
be  it 

^^ RejuAvtd  by  the  Traveler^  Protective  Asmciatian  in  national  ronrention  fuw«mW*'»/, 
That  we  pledge  ourselves  unreservedly  to  the  extermination  of  these  evils;  and  that 
to  attain  this  end  we  will  use  every  effort  and  endeavor  in  our  power,  severally  and 
collectively,  to  secure  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  vigorous  and  effective 
'antitrust''  legislation,  both  State  and  national." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Was  that  resolution  adopted? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  the 
resolution  re]x>rted  by  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  have  the  record  further  to  explain  what  was  done  about 
it? — A.  Ves;  there  was  a  motion  made  that  the  resolution  be  adopte<l — by  >iay  of 
tiarenthesis,  gentlemen,  there  were  some  little  details  ^nth  reference  to  parliamentary 
law,  which  1  will  omit,  as  they  do  not  bear  on  the  question  at  all. 

( Witness  continues  reading  minutes. ) 

''The  Chair.  It  has  been  moved  Uiat  the  resolution  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  question? 

"Mr.  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  call  for  a  vote  by  States. 

**  Mr.  Burrows,  of  Illinois.  Would  it  be  in  order  to  call  for  any  other  resolutions 
along  that  line  that  were  before  the  committee? 

"The  Chair.  Well,  we  are  under  the  head  of  the  report  of  the  eommittw*  on 
resolutions. 

"Mr.  Burrows.  Would  it  be  in  order  to  call  up  another  resolution  of  that  name 
character  that  went  before  the  committee? 

"The  Chair.  There  is  a  motion  before  the  house  at  the  present  time,  and  other 
resolutions  could  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  this  one.  It  has  been  move<l  and 
regularly  seconded  that  this 

"Mr.  Burrows.  I  move  that  you  have  the  other  resolutions  called  up. 

"The  Chair.  The  convention  has  no  knowledge  of  any  other  resolutions  being  in 
existence,  and  unless  you  offer  a  resolution  as  a  substitute,  this  stands  before  the 
convention. 

"  Mr.  Burrows.  Are  these  resolutions  in  the  hands  of  the  convention? 

"The  Chair.  This  one  resolution  is  in  the  hands  of  the  convention. 

"  Mr.  Burrows.  Has  the  convention  any  power  to  call  up  the  resolution  which  is 
in  the  committee? 

"The Chair.  If  the^ntleman  rose  to  a  point  of  information,  he  may  ask  the 
committee  if  they  have  m  their  hands  such  a  resolution. 

"  Mr.  Burrows.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chainnan  of  the  committee  if  he  has  any 
resolutions  other  than  that  one. 

"  Mr.  Abrams,  of  Missouri.  I  will  state  for  the  information  of  the  gentleman  that 
we  have  no  other  resolution  bearing  on  that  subject. 

"Mr.  Weiss,  of  Alabama.  I  move  that  we  go  into  executive  Hession  to  consider 
this. 

"  Mr.  McDonald,  of  Missouri.  May  I  ask  the  chair  to  read  that  resolution  over 
again? 

"The  Chair.  Yes;  you  have  the  right  to  have  it  read  again. 

"Mr.  Weiss.  I  believe  I  am  as  bitterly  opposed  to  *  trusts*  as  any  member  of  this 
otganization,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  a  great  many  men  coniuH-ted 
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with  our  org|anization  that  are  in  the  employ  of  *  trusts,'  and  we  must  do  nothing 
whatever  to  jeopardize  their  interests,  ana  in  order  to  discuss  this  matter  fully  and 
freely  is  the  object  of  my  motion  that  we  go  into  executive  session. 

"The  Chair.  It  has  been  moved  that  we  go  into  executive  session.  [Seconded, 
and  cries  of  *  No!']  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  vnll  signify  by 
saying  aye;  contrary,  no.  "  The  noes  seem  to  nave  it;  the  noes  have  it,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

"Mr.  McDonald,  of  Missouri.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  information  in  regard  to  the  read- 
ing of  this,  and  to  say  that  there  was  a  request  made  of  this  convention  for  the  con- 
sent to  offer  a  resolution  that  had  been  prepared,  and  it  was  asked  that  that 
resolution  be  handed  to  the  committee  on  resolutions." 

f  McDonald  is  referring  to  another  resolution  that  they  are  trying  to  get  at. ) 

"  The  resolution  that  was  handed  to  the  committee  was  not  the  resolution  that  has 
been  read  ri^ht  here,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  resolution  besides  that 
handed  in — if  that  is  the  onlv  resolution  vou  have? 

"  Mr.  Abrams.  The  only  resolution  we  have. 

"  Mr.  McCi'LLOUGH,  of  Missouri.  I  can  satisfy  Mr.  McDonald  and  Mr.  Burrows,  of 
Illinois,  in  regard  to  this  resolution.  The  resolution  that  was  presented  here  was 
drawn  by  me  and  presented  to  Mr.  Phalen.  Mr.  Phalen,  Mr.  Le^,  and  I  talked  over 
that  resolution  and  modified  it  to  some  extent.  To-day  Mr.  I.*ee  came  to  me  and 
said  it  was  understood  that  that  resolution  was  to  be  withdrawn,  and  then  the  other 
one — the  first  one — put  in  place  of  it.  That  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  make  this 
explanation. 

"  Mr.  Burrows.  Which  other  resolution  was  put  in  place  of  it? 

"  Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  This  was  withdrawn  in  favor  of  the  first  one. 

"Mr.  Burrows.  I  had  already  requested  what  that  other  was.  Mr.  Phalen 
informed  me  that  that  resolution  was  to  come  up.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the 
question. 

"  Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Mr.  Phalen  did  not  so  inform  me  about  it. 

"Mr.  Burrows.  As  I  understand  it,  they  have  got  the  consent  of  this  convention 
to  present  that  resolution  to  this  convention.  I  should  like  to  know  what  became 
of  it. 

"Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  have  it.     Here  it  is.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

"Mr.  Burrows.  May  I  have  the  resolution? — A.  Yes.  It  was  through  Mr.  Lee, 
Mr.  Phalen,  and  I  that  this  resolution  was  drawn  up,  and  my  understanding  was  that 
this  resolution  should  be  withdrawn  and  the  other  presented. 

"Mr.  Burrows.  I  want  this  read  by  the  reading  clerk  [indicating  resolution 
handed  him  by  Mr.  McCullough],  and  move  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution 
handed  in  here." 

SUBSTITUTE  RESOLUTION. 

Here  is  the  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  consolidation  of  large  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  into 
what  is  generally  known  as  'trusts'  is  regarded  by  this  convention  as  detrimental  to 
the  material  interests  of  a  large  number  of  its  members;  and 

"  Whereas  while  it  is  understood  that  some  of  these  large  business  organizations 
are  the  le^timate  results  of  the  application  of  economics  to  modem  conditions,  and 
therefore  improperly  classified  with  *  trusts,'  we  can  not  but  recognize  that  many  of 
the  colossal  aggregations  of  capital  recently  organized  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
the  commerci2  traveler  and  tne  stability  of  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country: 
Therefore, 

"jB«  it  resolvedf  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  convention  that  such  State  and 
national  legislation  should  be  enacted  as  would  place  such  limitations  and  restrictions 
upon  the  operations  of  trusts  and  combinations  as  may  protect  and  safeguard  the 
interests  of  all  our  people. 

"  Mr.  Burrows,  of  Illinois.  I  move  that  as  a  substitute  to  the  original.     Seconded. 

"The  Chair.  Mr.  Burrows,  of  Illinois,  offers  the  resolution  just  read  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  one  first  read  by  the  reading  clerk.     Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  " 

Then  he  turns  over  the  chair  to  the  vice-president,  and  there  is  a  debate  with  ref- 
erence to  a  parliamentary  point.  The  president  then  turns  over  the  chair  to  the  vice- 
president,  and  opposes  the  modified  resolution  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  more 
drastic  one  which  was  presented  by  the  committee;  then 

"Mr.  McDonald,  of  Missouri.  In  answer  to  our  worthy  president,  I  will  state" 

(If  you  will  pardon  me  at  present,  the  president  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Duffin,  of  Indiana.) 

"In  answer  to  our  worthy  president,  I  will  state  that  we  have  been  told  by  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  here  that  such  a  resolution  was  coming  up  before  this  body — I  say 
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this  firet  resolution.  There  are  only  two  things  mentioned  in  the  resolntion,  if  my 
recollection  ser\'es  me  right — trusts  and  traveling  men.  The  point  that  we  were 
niaking  in  the  second  resolution  (which  we  expect  to  have  amended,  cut  all  to 
pieces,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing)  was  to  present  and  consider  a  legitimate  business 
communication  to  the  people  of  tne  world,  and,  as  far  as  we  could,  to  consider  all 
the  people  in  this  thing.  To  explain  my  point:  You  can  take  the  tobacco  business. 
For  mstance,  in  St  Louis,  there  have  been  four  lar^  concerns  consolidated,  and  in 
each  one  of  thes^e  concerns  they  have  had  a  very  high-priced  man  who  represented 
them  in  each  State — as  I  understand  it,  8.  Each  one  of  these  representatives  for 
these  8  States  had  a  number  of  men  working  under  him,  who  practically  went 
around  to  see  how  the  tobacco  was  selling,  sticking  up  signs,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  at  a  nominal  salary.  These  men  have  practically  lost  their  positions,  and 
there  are  these  4  tobacco  factories  (Mr.  Lee,  of  Missouri,  says  6) — ^il  they  haven't 
already,  they  will  consolidate — have  consolidated  the  tobacco.  They  have  their  gen- 
eral ofcces  in  New  York  City,  necessitating  the  discharge  of  an  immense  office  force 
in  St.  Louis.  Consolidating  the  factories  and  reducing  the  expenses  has  reduced  the 
operating  force  to  the  number  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  we 
have  thought  in  going  before  the  world  in  this  matter  that  the  proper  way  to  do  it 
was  to  present  a  strong,  di^fied,  and  an  intelligent  resolution  which  embraced  the 
whole  country,  not  travelmg  men  alone;  and  merefore  that  is  why  the  resolution 
that  we  ask  you  to  vote  on  as  an  amendment  to  the  first  wa^  offered. 

**  President  Dcpfin.  As  the  gentleman  rose  to  answer  me,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
just  a  few  words.  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Burrows  to  yield  the  floor,  but  this  is  a  travel- 
ing men's  association,  and  we  are  not  looking  after  the  welfare  of  all  the  w^orld; 
when  we  attend  to  our  own  business,  we  have  plenty  to  do. 

**Mr.  BcRRows,of  Illinois.  I  wish  to  state  my  answer  in  regard  to  that  resolution 
before  this  convention.  I  promised  Mr.  Phalen  before  he  left  here  that  I  would  see 
that  this  resolution  was  presented  before  the  convention.  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  opposed  to  any  action  being 
taken  in  r^:ard  to  trusts  upon  this  floor.  In  talking  with  the  delegates,  I  realized 
the  fact  that  something  of  that  kind  was  to  come  before  this  convention,  and  I  talked 
with  a  number  of  other  delegates  present  who  thought  that  if  we  should  have  it 
passed  that  we  should  at  least  put  a  little  dignity  in.  I  do  not  see  what  objection 
any  man  can  see  against  the  second  resolution.  Mr.  Duffin  certainly  realizes  that 
there  are  a  number  of  business  concerns  in  this  country  that  have  consolidated  which 
are  not  'trusts'  in  that  sense  of  the  word.  They  have  had  to  organize  as  a  matter  of 
self-preservation.  We  wiU  take,  for  instance,  the  shipbuilders'  trust,  as  they  call  it, 
or  combination.  These  people  were  compelled  to  organize  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  steel  trust.  There  are  many  other  business  organizations  in  this 
country  whom  the  trusts  have  compelled  to  form  themselves  into  what  we  perhaps 
mi^htcall  a  'trust,'  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  matter  of  self-preservation  to  these 
business  organizations;  and  I  do  not  think  that  when  a  body  of  business  men  go  in 
together  to  fight  a  trust  that  they  should  be  termed  as  *  trusts'  in  that  sense  of  the 
word.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right,  and  I  do  not  see  what 
objection  any  man  can  take  to  the  remarks  along  that  line  in  that  resolution.  It 
certainly  speaks  against  the  trusts  as  trusts.  It  is  as  strong  as  the  other  resolution, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  they  object,  for  the  life  of  me.  I  would  like  to  see  both  these 
resolutions  voted  down,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  individually. 

"  Jdr.  SMrrH,  of  Missouri.  I  am  strongly  opposed  U>  trusts.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
not  prepared  to  go  back  to  my  employer  ant^onizing  his  interests.  We  have  thou- 
san<&  of  traveling  men  in  the  ranks  oi  the  T.  r.  A.  that  are  employed  by  the  so-called 
*  trust,'  and  I  say  to  >'ou,  gentlemen,  that  if  we  go  on  record  as  opposing?  trusts,  doing 
all  in  our  }X)wer  to  eliminate  them,  these  gentlemen  are  ^oing  to  receive  a  'tip'  to 
withdraw  their  membership  from  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  afford  to  antagonize  the  men  that  pay  you  and  me  a  salary.  I  believe 
we  should  take  action  on  neither  of  these  lines. 

**  Mr.  ScHKOEDER,  of  Wiscousin.  During  the  reading  of  these  resolutions  Wisconsin 
has  sat  here  silently — never  opened  her  mouth,  made  no  motion,  or  had  any  propo- 
sition to  offer;  but  if  this  question  comes  up,  I  know  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the 
delegation  from  Wisconsin  that  it  is  a  very  delicate  subject  for  us  traveling  men  to 
handle.  I  hardly  know  how  to  better  express  the  sentiment  of  our  delegation,  and 
I  know  if  the  T.  P.  A.  adopt  any  resolution,  and  the  firm  that  I  represent  will  hear 
of  it — and  the  firm  that  I  represent  is  a  branch  of  a  so-called  '  trust' — I  know  that  I 
will  be  informed,  *  What  business  have  you  among  those?  Ain't  we  paying  you  lib- 
erally for  your  services?  Iffli't  that  a  thing  for  the  political  parties  to  take  care  of, 
and  not  for  the  fraternal  organizations?'  Therefore,  gentlemen,  as  our  worthy  chap- 
lain has  said,  I  say,  keep  out  of  politics.  This  is  a  political  question,  and  we  are 
a  btLtBTDsl  institution,  and  therefore,  gentlemen,  keep  your  hands  off  of  it. 
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**Mr.  LiGHTFooT,  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ^ntlemen:  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  speaking  a  few  moments  ago,  said  that  this  was  a  convention  of  traveling 
men  transacting  their  own  business.  He  is  mistaken.  This  is  a  convention  of 
traveling  men,  jobbers,  manufacturers,  wholesale  dealers,  from  all  over  the  country. 
Quite  a  number  of  members  of  this  organization  are  members  of  a  so-called  *tnist.* 
Quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  our  organization  travel  for  these  so-called  'trusts,' 
and  in  passing  this  resolution,  as  the  gentleman  said  before,  you  jeopardize  the  posi- 
tions of  quite  a  number  of  our  members.  Therefore  I  move  you,  sir,  that  we  lay 
both  of  these  resolutions  upon  the  table." 

(Then  there  is  a  point  of  order  raised  which  is  not  material.  They  talk  over  parlia- 
mentary law  for  a  while.) 

"Mr.  Buiuiows.  I  wish  to  place  myself  right  before  this  convention.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  disagreeable  upon  the  matter,  but  I  merely  call  for  a  reading  of  this 
ruling.  The  Chair  ruled  yesterday  that  a  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table  was  debat- 
able, which  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  call  for  a  ruling.  I  ao  not  find  anything  to  sus- 
tain the  ruling,  and  the  gentleman  who  is  in  the  chair  at  the  present  time  rules  that 
the  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table  is  not  debatable,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama 

"The  Chair.  All  those  in  favor  of  tabling  both  resolutions  will  signify  by  saying 
'ave;'  contrary,  *  no.*    The  ayes  have  it." 

That  ended  the  antitrust  resolutions. 

STATEMENTS  OF   MR.  DO  WE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Are  those  resolutions  that  you  have  been  reading  about  here 
those  that  are  referred  to  bv  Mr.  Dowe  in  his  testimony  before  this  commission? — 
A.  Yes.i 

Q.  Have  you  any  comment  to  make  upon  what  he  said  about  that  further? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Was  it  a  unanimous  vote  by  which  they  were  defeated? — 
A.  I  do  not  recall  just  what  the  vote  w^as.  I  was  in  the  hall  at  tiie  time  and  voted 
to  table  the  resolutions.  The  vote  must  have  been  a  very  decisive  one,  because  there 
was  no  demand  for  a  division.  You  will  see  there  were  but  4  or  6  members  of  the 
convention  that  took  any  part  in  the  discussion.  This  action  w^as  taken  rather  late, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  I  care  to  say  with  reference  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Dowe.  With  reference  to"  that  action  I  know  that  he  states  he  got  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour  and  took  no  part  in  the  convention  except  by  courtesy;  he  was 
accorded  the  courtesies  of  the  noor  for  10  minutes.  By  reaaing  the  minutes  of  the 
convention  I  see  that  he  had  very  little  to  say.  He  makes  some  statements  in  his 
testimony  which  reflect  in  some  measure  on  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association. 
He  quotes  that  as  an  insurance  organization,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  insurance 
feature  is  secondary;  it  is  the  last  thing  mentioned  in  the  declaration  on  which  our 
charter  is  based,  and  the  last  work  mentioned  in  the  coustitutioual  clause  setting 
forth  the  purposes  for  which  we  were  organized. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS*    ORGANIZATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Are  you  incorporated? — A.  Yes;  imderthe  lawsofthe 
State  of  Missouri. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  you  leave  Mr.  Dowe — you  say  your  organization 
has  a  membership  of  14,646? — A.  14,645  on  the  Ist  day  of  February.  Approxi- 
mately 15,000  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  membership  of  Mr.  Dowels  organization  of  which  he  spoke  before 
this  commission? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  smaller  than  1,200? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  know  when  it  was  organized? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  constitution  or  by-laws  or  anything  of  that  institution  of 
Mr.  Dowe's? — A.  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  anything  of  the  kind.  I  have  a 
vague  recollection  of  havdng  received  on  one  or  two  occasions  some  printed  matter 
with  Mr.  Dowe's  name  on  it,  but  just  what  the  nature  of  it  was  I  do  not  recall. 

Q.  ( Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Now,  this  other  question 

The  Witness.  Pardon  me  one  moment.  I  say  I  know  nothing  as  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  organization  which  Mr.  Dowe  is  connected  with.  I  nave  seen  no  infor- 
mation on  that  subject  except  what  is  shown  in  his  testimony. 

Q.  Mr.  Dowe's  testimony  before  this  comjj^ission,  as  I  remember  it,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  membership  of  his  organization  Nvaa  made  up  from  the  cream  of  the 

1  See  Report  of  the  Industrial  ConvirT^'^fii  ^^^'  ^'  Testimony,  p.  26. 
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other  oi^ganizations*  and  that  their  object  waa  to  influence  lepislation,  I  believe.  Can 
you  ptate  whether  the  standing  of  the  men  of  his  organization  in  any  higher  than 
that  of  the  men  genersdly  in  traveling  men's  associations? — A.  I  can  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject? — A.  None  whatever,  except  such  opinion 
as  I  have  gained  from  reading  Mr.  Dowels  testimony. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  Well,  if  you  please,  I  believe  I  would  rather  not  state  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  CoulH  you  now  state  to  the  commission  how  many 
organizations  of  traveling  men  there  are  in  this  country ;  well-recognized  organization^ 

(No  response. ) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Put  down  the  membership  as  far  as  you  can. — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could,  sir.  My  own  organization — the  one  with  which  I  am  connected — 
has  a  membership  of  approximately  15,000.  There  is  another  organization  at  Utica 
that  has,  according  to  my  best  information,  about  2,000.     There  is  another 

Q.  ( Interrupting. )  The  Utica  one  is  a  good  deal  of  an  insurance  organization? — A. 
As  I  understand  i^  it  is  exclusively  accident  insurance;  not  general  insurance,  but 
accident. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  the  name  of  it? — A.  My  recollection  is  that 
it  is  The  Commercial  Travelers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association;  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  title.  I  know  the  headquarters  are  at  Utica.  There  is  another  in  Iowa,  known 
as  the  Iowa  State.  The  membership  of  that,  I  believe,  is  about  11,000.  Then  there 
are  a  number  of  other  smaller  organizations.  There  is  one  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska; 
one  or  two  in  Illinois.  There  is  the  Western  Commercial  Travelers'  Association  of 
Missouri;  that  is  a  life  insurance  organization;  and  a  number  of  others,  smaller. 

travelers'  protbctive  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  there  not  one  that  has  a  membership  of  about  30,000? — 
A.  None'  that  1  know  of.  Now,  the  purposes  for  which  these  various  associations  are 
organized  are  by  no  means  identical.  I  know  of  but  one  national  organization,  and 
that  is  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association  of  America,  with  which  I  am  connected. 
1 8ay  that  it  is  the  only  national  association,  because  we  have  State  organizations.  We 
have  first  the  national  association;  then  we  have  what  are  known  as  State  divisions, 
oi^ganized  in  30  States,  and  then  the  local  posts,  aa  we  know  them.  Each  State  has 
one  or  more  posts,  and  the  national  organization  is  made  up  of  the  members  from 
the  several  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  your  organization  is 
iDcorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York? — A.  Missouri. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  incorporated? — A.  We  incorjxjratecl  June  7,  1890. 

Q.  Do  you  fmd  it  a^vantaj^eous  to  be  so  incorporated? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  explain  the  advantages  of  it? 

The  Witness.  Of  incorporation? 

Mr.  Ratc^hford.  Yes. 

A.  The  only  advantage  that  I  know  of  accruing  from  incorporation  is  the  fact  that 
it  gives  us  an  individuality — gives  us  standing  that  otherwise  we  could  not  have. 

Q.  Is  that  all?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  your  incorporation  safeguard  the  funds  of  your 
afflociation? — A.  Naturally  so.    That  is  included  in  my  answer. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  state  approximately  the  total  number  of  traveling 
men  in  the  United  States? 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Ratchford,  interrupting.)  Before  we  leave  the  question  of  incorpora^ 
tioD.  Do  not  the  articles  of  incorportation  make  your  organization  liable  in  every 
case  for  the  action  of  the  members? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  experienced  any  trouble  in  that  direction? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.^  Can  you  state  approximately  the  number  of  traveling  men 
in  the  United  States? — A.«  I  can  not,  sir.  There  are  all  sorts  of  estimates,  none  of 
which  I  regard  as  entirely  reliable. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Dowe's  estimate  of  360,000,  I  believe,  correct? — A.  That  strikes  me  as 
heing  rather  excessive;  but  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  with  any  degree  of  defi- 
niteness  what  the  number  \a.  I  should  say,  from  my  general  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, that  from  200,000  to  250,000  would  he  a  conservative  estimate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  census  report  of  1890  shows  less  than  60,000  in  the 
whole  United  States, — A.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Do  we  quotes  from  the  census.  I  have 
not  consulted  the  census  figures.     I  should  regard  that  as  an  extremely  low  figure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  your  organization  increasing  in  membership? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  Can  you  state  what  the  membership  w^as,  say,  3  years  ago,  2  years  ago,  1  year 
*go,  and  tcKiay? — A.  Yes;  I  can  give  it  to  you  from  1890  up  to  last  year,  if  you  wish  it. 

Q^  Well,  do  that,  please. — A.  Very  w^ell.     Our  membership  June  Vj  1891,  was 
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1,139;  the  same  date  in  1892,  1,980;  in  1893,  3,945;  1894,  7,052;  1895,  10,538;  1896, 
11,090;  1897,  11,503;  1898,  13,150;  1899,  14,126. 

Q.  Now,  are  the  members  of  your  organization  generally  employed,  and  do  they 
keep  their  dues  well  paid  up  at  the  present  time? — A.  Yep. 

BFFBCTS  OP  TRUerrS  ON  COMMERCIAL  TRAVBLEB8. 

Q.  Then  the  indufltrial  combinations  are  not  affecting  the  traveling  men  with 
whom  vou  are  associated? 

The  Witness.  You  conclude  that  from  the  fact  that  we  are  growing? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Growing;  are  able  to  keep  the  dues  paid  up  and  are 
employed. — A.  Without  tisiking  the  responsibility  of  inaking  that  statement,  I  sug- 
gest that  might  ])e  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  State  how  it  mieht  be  proof  to  the  contrary. — ^A,  It  might  be  that  traveling 
men,  with  the  hope  of  strengtnening  themselves  in  their  business,  would  go  into  the 
Travc!(^rs*  Protective  Association.  Then  you  must  remember  that  our  membership 
is  not  composed  exclusively  of  traveling  men. 

Q.  No;  you  made  a  statement  of  that,  and  you  said  you  thought  about  80  per 
cent  were  traveling  men. — A.  If  that  were  true  with  reference  to  the  Travelers*  Pro- 
tective Association,  we  might  conclude  also,  pursuing  the  same  line  of  argument,  that 
the  recent  formation  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  m  the  city  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
was  proof  that  the  laborers  of  that  town  were  flourishing.  They  say  they  were 
organized  l)ecau^  they  were  not  flourishing,  and  with  a  view  to  protecting  thenn- 
selves,  as  I  junt  suggested. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  such  motives  are  leading  the  people  to  go  into 
your  organization;  that  that,  rather  than  real  prosperity  among  them,  is  what  brings 
them  into  the  organization? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  any  definite  information 
in  that  regard;  nothing  that  would  be  material. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar).  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  your  own  members  losing 
their  positions  through  these  combinations,  and  how  many? — ^A.  We  have  no  statis- 
tics on  that  subject,  sir.  In  fact,  the  only  action  that  our  organization  has  ever  taken 
as  an  organization  is  embodied  in  the  extract  I  have  given  you  from  our  minutes. 

Q.  In  your  observation  as  a  traveling  man,  do  you  know  of  lay-offs  or  dischaiges 
of  a  greater  number  of  traveling  men  than  there  were  before  these  combinations 
occurred?— A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  along  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Have  you  any  information  with  reference  to  the  discharge 
of  traveling  men — individual  cases — where  their  discharge  was  brought  about  appar- 
ently by  the  formation  of  organizations? — A.  There  is  but  one  instance  that  occurs  to 
me  at  this  moment,  and  that  is  of  the  combination  between  three  baking-powder 
manufacturers,  the  Royal,  Cleveland,  and  Price,  I  believe.  I  was  told  by  a  travel- 
ing man,  who  is  now  in  the  employ  of  the  new  company,  that  prior  to  the  oi^ganiza- 
tion  of  the  new  company  the  three  houses  had  100  traveling  men,  and  that 
immediately  or  very  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  baking-powder  combination,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  64  were  discharged.    They  retained  36  men. 

Q.  That  is  one  instance? — A.  That  is  the  only  one  that  occurs  to  me.  Of  course,  I 
have  heard  the  general  talk  about  the  tobacco  combination  and  others,  perhaps,  but 
this  is  the  only  definite  statement  that  has  ever  been  made  to  me  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  information  with  reference  to  the  lowering  of  the  wages  of 
traveling  men  by  the  combinations,  owang  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  having  more  nearly 
a  monopoly  of  the  product,  they  did  not  require  men  of  quite  so  high  a  degree  of  skill 
as  salesmen? — A.  No;  possibly  because  we  have  made  no  investigation  on  that  line. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  state  to  tne  commission  that  we  have  made  no  investigation  of 
this  character  at  all.  I  am  here  to-day  in  obedience  to  an  invitation  from  this  com- 
mission and  under  instructions  from  my  national  board  of  directors  simply  to  reply 
to  any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me  and  to  give  you  such  information  as  I  may 
have.  As  I  have  stated,  we  have  never  made  any  investigation  along  this  line,  our 
work  having  been  directly  in  other  lines,  with  reference  to  hotel  accommodations, 
interchangeable  mileage,  and  legislative  matters  bearing  on  other  subjects.  The  bill 
just  now  pending  in  Congress,  oy  the  way,  for  the  creation  of  a  new  office,  that  of 
secretary  of  commerce,  originated'  with  the  Travelers*  Protective  Association. 

Q.  Are  you,  yourself,  of  the  opinion  that  this  subject  is  one  of  such  significance 
for  your  or^^anization  that  it  would  care  to  make  any  investigjation  among  its  own 
members  with  reference  to  the  matter,  and  report  to  the  commission? — A.  I  think  I 
can  say  with  perfect  safety  that  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association  would  not  only 
be  willing  but  glad  to  do  anything  in  that  Ijpe  that  it  could,  and  assist  in  the  w^ork. 
Our  chiei  ambition  has  been,  and  is  to-day  ^^  count  for  something  in  the  commercial 
world.     We  want  the  Travelers'  Protectiy^l  ^^^ociation  to  be  known  first  of  all  as  a 
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reliable  organization  of  conservative  business  men.  For  that  reason  we  have  been 
criticisecl  in  some  quarters  because  we  have  declined  to  make  as  much  noise  as  our 
membership  and  influence  entitled  us  to.  We  have  sought  to  obtain  our  desires  in 
certain  lines  by  appealing  to  men's  rea.son  and  senpe  of  justice  rather  than  to  frighten 
them  hj  beating  drums  and  blowing  horns.  If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  commission 
that  we  take  up  that  work,  I  should  feel  safe  in  saying  that  our  board  of  directors,  or 
the  association  which  meets  in  annual  convention  in  New  Orleans  on  the  22d  of 
May,  would  be  willing  to  render  any  assistance  of  that  kind  that  it  could. 

CJ.  I  feel  very  sure  that  the  commission  would  be  glad  to  have  me  ask  you  to  take 
that  matter  up  and  get  such  information  as  you  can  that  you  know  is  trustworthy, 
and  send  it  to  the  conmiiasion  as  soon  as  you  can  report. — A.  Our  national  board  of 
directors  is  the  governing  body  of  our  organization.  I  am  here  under  their  instruc- 
tions. It  migh  t  be  better  to  take  that  matter  up  with  the  national  convention.  How- 
ever, that  would  be  a  matter  of  detail  that  we  could  dispose  of. 

Mr.  Phillips.  If  your  board  will  take  it  up  and  so  report. 

The  WrrxEss.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  understand  clearly  what  we  are. 
We  were  organized  for  the  purpose  indicate<l  in  our  constitution,  and  we  have  tried 
zealously  to  have  our  actions  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  under  which  we  exist. 
We  have  been  repeatedly  importuned  to  join  hands  with  other  organizations  and 
with  individuals,  with  a  view  to  coercing  railroad  companies,  and  bo  on.  We  have 
persistently  refused  to  do  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  taken  any  action  on  the  antiscalper  ticket- 
brokerage  question,  on  either  side? — A.  That  matter  came  up  for  consideration  at 
our  annual  convention  at  Nashville  in  1897.  I  have  forgotten  just  what  the  char- 
acter of  the  action  was,  but  m^  impression  is  that  there  was  a  resolution  introduced 
condemning  the  proposed  legislation,  and  that  that  resolution  passed.  I  would  not 
be  positive  in  reference  to  that  I  think,  however,  that  there  will  be  some  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  just  what  the  sentiment  of  our  membership  is  on  that  subject.  We 
are  divided,  oi^  course,  as  other  organizations  are.  I  do  not  recollect  just  what  action 
was  taken  at  that  time.  I  was  going  to  say,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  we  have 
won  interchangeable  mileage.  Instead  of  making  and  passing  resolutions  condemn- 
ing railroads  and  having  them  published  in  the  papers,  we  have  a  regularly  organized 
railroad  committee — national,  State,  and  local.  All  of  our  work  of  that  character  has 
been  done  through  our  national  committee.  By  pursuing  a  straightforward,  honor- 
able, conservative,  and  reasonable  method  we  have  suooeeded  in  securing  interchange- 
able mileage,  after  about  6  or  7  years*  work,  over  something  more  than  78,000  miles 
of  railway.  That  includes  the  Western,  the  Central,  and  Southwestern  Passen^r 
Associations'  territory.  We  very  frequently  get  letters,  scathing  letters,  condemnmg 
as  because  we  do  not  howl  after  the  Southeastern  Passenger  Association.  We  are 
continually  at  work'  reasoning  with  them,  seeking  to  get  tnem  to  concede  what  we 
think  is  a  reasonable  request,  and,  by  thew^ay,  what  I  think  they  regard  now  as  a 
reasonable  request;  but  we  have  thought  proper  to  pursue  conservative  and  reason- 
able methods,  believing  that  men  can  oe  reacned  in  that  way  very  much  more  easily 
than  bv  howling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKa)  You  will,  then,  be  kind  enough  to  take  this  matter  up  with 
your  board  of  directors  and  see  if  you  can  make  some  report  to  the  commission  as 
soon  as  you  have  investigated  thoroughlv  the  sentiment  among  your  members. — A. 
I  will  do  so,  sir.  If  the  comndssion  will  kindly  indicate  by  a  series  of  questions,  if 
it ispracticable,  just  about  what  you  would  like,  I  think  I  could  say  with  perfect 
conndenoe  that  the  board  of  directors  will  be  glad  to  take  the  matter  up  and  make 
whatever  investigation  they  can. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  questions  will  be  furnished  you  for  doing  it. 

The  W^rTNESS.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  board  will  be  entirely 
willing  to  do  that. 

FEELING   OK  TRAVELING    MEN  TOWARD  TRUSTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks)  .  May  I  ask  further  whether  from  your  personal  association 
with  traveling  men  you  have  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  general  senti- 
ment on  this  question  of  industrial  combinations;  as  to  whether  on  the  whole  they 
bave  been  an  evil  for  the  country,  or  otherwise? — A.  I  believe  that  they  are  almost 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  formation  of  trade  combinations,  by  whatever  name 
thev  may  be  called,  is  inimical  not  only  to  the  interests  of  traveling  men,  but  to  the 
entue  interest  of  the  country.  Not  every  man  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  has  a 
clearly  defined  idea  as  to  what  might  be  the  outcome,  but  there  is  that  indefinite, 
▼»gue  sentiment  of  fear  that  something  dreadful  may  happen.  If  you  have  ever 
s^n  a  horse  that  was  hoodwinked — a  locomotive  cornea  near  him  and  vou  will  see 
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that  tremor  that  comes  over  him,  indicating  a  fear  of  something,  he  knows  not  what. 
I  have  seen  it  repeatedly.  That  comes  nearer  to  describing  the  general  sentiment  of 
traveling  men  on  this  subject  than  any  figure  or  illustration  I  recall. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  they  have  clearly  defined  reasons  in  their  own  minds  for 
their  fear? — A.  Not  as  a  general  rule.  I  do  not  believe,  to  illustrate,  that  the  action 
of  the  Travelers*  Protective  Association  in  tabling  those  resolutions  which  I  have  read, 
indicates  the  sentiment  of  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association.  I  believe  if  you 
were  to  take  every  delegate  who  was  in  that  hall  at  the  time — there  were  something 
like  205  delegates  at  the  convention;  I  do  not  know  just  how  many  were  in  the  hall 
when  this  matter  was  considered — I  do  not  believe  if  you  should  take  each  one  of 
these  men  and  ask  him  whether  he  believes  trade  combinations  are  beneficial  or 
otherwise,  that  he  would  hesitate  to  say  they  are  not 

Q.  (By  Mi".  Kennedy.  )  And  would  not  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  his  fear? — A. 
Possibly  so;  that  is  frequently  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnkh.)  When  there  are  reasons  given,  what  are  the  main  reasons  sug- 
gested?— A.  That  they  result  first  in  depriving  men — ^traveling  men — of  their  means  of 
support;  that  where  they  fail  to  deprive  men  of  their  means  of  support,  they  reduce 
them  to  such  a  state  of  uncertainty  that  they  do  not  know  one  day  whether  they  are 
going  to  have  employment  the  next.  They  become  more  and  more  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  the  strong  man,  and  the  character  of  the  traveling  men  as  a  whole  is 
d^raded. 

Q.  What  is  the  reply  that  they  make  to  the  usual  argument  on  the  other  side  that 
this  discharge  of  traveling  men  is  simply  a  lessening  of  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
consumers,  and  is  to  be  considered  only  a  natural  and  normal  step  in  the  evolution 
of  business;  that  the  whole  process  is  something  of  the  same  character  as  that  which 
follows  when  a  new  machine  is  introduced — an  invention?  That  is  common  argu- 
ment that  we  hear  frequently. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  any  expres- 
sion of  o))inion  along  that  line,  except  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  a  reduction  of  the  cost 
to  the  consumer.  I  have  never  found  a  traveling  man  yet  who  believes  that  there  is 
anything  in  that  ar^ment  at  all,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  no  reductions  are 
ever  heard  of  as  a  direct  result  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  traveling  men. 
Traveling  men  are  usually  pretty  fair  judges  of  human  nature,  and  they  know  it  is 
contrary  to  man's  nature  to  make  reductions  in  his  wares,  merely  because  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  the  cost  price  to  him. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  have  you  any  opinion  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  these 
organizations  upon  the  prices  of  the  product,  as  to  whether  they  have  really,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  increased  or  lowered  the  prices  of  the  product? — A.  i  have  made  some 
little  inquiry  from  time  to  time,  and  my  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  reduction.  Take 
the  baking-powder  illustration,  for  example.  Within  the  last  week  I  have  inquired 
of  one  reliable  retail  dealer  asking  him  whether  there  had  been  any  reduction  in  the 
price  of  baking  powder  to  him.  He  replied  **no."  I  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any 
reduction  in  the  retail  price.  He  had  not.  So  for  the  last  12  months^-at  least  8in<*e 
the  organization  of  that  company — I  do  not  think  there  has  been  anything  that  would 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  that  combination  had  brought  about  a  reduction  in 
price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  this  baking-powder  case  you  said  that  64  out  of  100 
had  lost  their  positions  as  traveling  men.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  good  busineas 
for  this  consolidation  to  retain  those  64  men  in  their  employ  after  they  had  made  the 
consolidation? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  discharge  or  displacement  of  those  64  men  might  be 
accounted  for  on  purely  business  grounds? — A.  Easily. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  as  you  have  answered  partially  before,  that  this  displaceinent 
of  labor  in  combinations  is  very  much  in  the  line  of  a  new  mechanical  invention, 
such  as  the  linotype  machine  among  printers,  where  1  machine  does  the  work  of  3 
men,  and  2  have  got  to  go  to  the  street? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  two? — ^A.  The  difference  is  that  1  man 
under  the  new  order  of  things  does  not  do  the  work  of  3  men.  Where  1  man 
is  substituted  for  3,  the  work  that  the  2  men  did  goes  practically  undone, 
except  as  it  is  done  in  other  ways.  Improved  mechanical  appliances  can  not 
talk.  The  linotype  machine  can  not  say  to  some  other  machine — ^an<l  I  believe 
there  are  a  number  of  these  tvpesetting  machines  in  existence — **  Why  should  there 
be  6  of  us  manufacture<l?  ft  is  a  prodigal  waste  of  material.  Let  us  combine; 
let  there  Ix)  1  machine;  let  it  be  the  linotype."  While  they  do  work  an  improve- 
ment, it  is  not  at  the  exi)en8e  of  their  competitors.  On  tfie  other  hand,  a  (X)m- 
bination  between  manufacturers  or  coal  ii^iners — operators,  I  believe  they  are 
called — is  a  combination  l)etween  human  inteVUgences.  They  can  put  their  heads 
togetlier  and  figure  on  a  reduction  in  tl^t^  ..ot?t  of  production,'  we  will  say.    One  of 
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them  will  euggept,  it  saves  us  the  wages  of  a  thousand  men;  the  others  rub  their 
hands.  The  machine  does  not  do  that.  That  is  just  the  difference,  as  I  see  it.  It 
is  a  machine  more  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  of  something  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
siry  to  sustaining  life.  You  have  not  asked  me  for  my  individual  opinion,  and  yet 
I  find  it  a  verv  diflScult  matter  to  separate  the  ofiicial  from  the  individual.  So  far  as 
I  am  personally  concerned,  I  do  not  see  anv  way  to  avoid  the  formation  of  trade 
(X)mbinations;  it  neems  to  me  the  operation  of  a  hard  law;  no  way  to  get  around  it — 
I  mean  the  trade  combination  per  se.  I  believe  that  the  trade  combination  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  one  of  a  numerous  brood  of  children  of  a  common  parent. 
Take  mv  own  case,  for  instance.  I  am  employed  by  a  New  York  schoolbook  pub- 
lishing house,  an  independent  concern.  While  they  are  not  exactly  monarchs  of  all 
they  survey,  they  pursue  their  own  course  in  transacting  their  business,  subject  to  the 
dictates  of  no  one.  If  they  were  to  notify  me  to-morrow  that  they  had  decided  to 
go  into  a  combination  of  schoolbook  men;  that  the  numerous  houses  in  the  United 
States  were  going  to  combine  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  dispense 
with  my  8er\dces,  I  should  say,  "I  regret  that,  because  I  am  especially  fitted  for  that 
work  if'l  am  especially  fitted  for  anything;  the  nearly  20  years  of  my  life  that  I  have 
given  to  that  has  imfitted  me  for  anything  else,  and  it  will  be  a  grievous  burden  to 
me  and  my  family  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  in  this  line;  but  I  recognize  that 
it  is  your  right  to" do  that  if  you  care  to,  and  I  will  not  complain."  I  don't  think  I 
would  approach  a  member  of  the  lower  house  in  the  general  assemblv  of  Alabama 
for  his  vote  on  a  bill  that  I  knew  would  prevent  it,  because  I  should  say  that  they  were 
doing  nothing  more  nor  less  than  they  had  a  perfect  ri^ht  to  do  under  our  system. 
That  may  account  for  the  fact  that  I  am  not  a  very  rabid  antitrust  man,  using  the 
term  in  the  sense  we  ordinarily  use  it  in. 

REMEDY   FOR  THE  EVIIfi   OP  TRUSTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  was  about  to  ask  earlier  if  you  had  any  remedies  to  suggest 
for  what  vou  have  been  speaking  of.  I  think  you  have  practically  covered  that. 
Y'on  think  there  is  practically  no  remedy  for  what  evil  there  may  l>e— that  it  will 
remedy  itself  if  it  is  remedied  at  all? — A.  No;  not  just  that. 

Q.  What? — A.  Not  just  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  l^slation  in  which  the 
nation  can  indulge  is  going  to  remedy  the  trouble  of  which  we  complain.  I  think 
it  is  treating  scrofula  by  putting  on  poultices.  I  believe  that  there  is  one  evil  which 
is  the  parent  of  every  one  of  the  lesser  evils,  and  that  is  the  question  of  taxation;  I 
think  taxation  controls  it.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  commission  for  saying  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  inconsistent  for  the  nation  to  complain  of  its  citizens  for 
combining  their  wealth  when  it  does  not  complain  at  the  way  they  get  their  wealth. 
1  believe  that  the  monopoly  of  natural  opportunities  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  one  of 
the£>e  ills. 

Q.  And  to  get  to  the  remedy  would  be ^? — A.  (Interrupting.)  To  go  to  the 

foundation;  go  to  the  foundation,  n  When  we  say  to  a  numlx^r  of  people  of  the  United 
States,  **It  is  perfecrtly  proper  for  you  to  own  and  to  monopolize  the  coal  mines,  the 
gold  mines,  the  silver  and  copper  mines,  the  land  and  waterways  and  ports,  "I  do 
not  see  how  we  t^an  go  to  them  and  complain  that  thev  organize  trusts.  I  think  that 
the  trui»t,  as  we  usually  use  that  word,  is  simply  a  child,  one  of  the  numerous  children 
of  a  common  parent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  So  that  the  commonwealth  itself  has  encouraged  this 
child?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  the  legislation — special  and  class  legislation,  you  mean — has  been  that 
which  gave  it  the  jxiwer? — A.  Yes;  unquestionably  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Y^'ou  have  not  technically  defined  your  remedy.  Is  it  the 
nngle  tax  on  land  values? — A.  It  is  the  single  tax. 

Q.  On  land  values? — ^A.  The  single  tax  on  land  values.  I  would  not  go  to  the 
extent  of  saying  that  that  would  be  a  specific,  but  I  believe  that  would  go  very  far 
toward  solving  a  number  of  questions  that  trouble  us  very  greatly,  like  corruption  in 
office,  the  buying  and  selling  of  votes,  both  of  the  individuals  and  of  the  representa- 
tives, if  such  a  thing  exists,  and  so  on. 

SITUATION   OP   DISCHARGED  TRAVELERS. 

Q.  There  was  one  question  further  that  I  wanted  to  ask  on  matters  of  fact.  That 
was  with  reference  to  the  discharge  of  employees,  traveling  men  and  others,  when 
these  combinations  are  formed.  Have  you  any  information  with  reference  to  the 
reemployment  of  men  who  have  been  discharged,  we  will  say,  as  commercial 
teveiers,  by  the  organization  in  other  capacities? — A.  No.    It  is  quite  likely  that  a 
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man  who  loees  an  opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood  in  one  line  will  utilize  his 
ability  in  some  other  line  if  he  can,  and  I  presume  that  has  been  done;  thougli,  as  I 
have  'said  previously,  neither  I  nor  the  organization  of  which  I  am  an  officer  have 
made  any  investigations. 

Q.  We  have  had  some  evidence  to  this  effect:  That  at  times  traveling  men,  and 
higher  officials  also,  in  separate  firms  or  corporations  that  have  come  together  into 
one  combination  and  have  discharged  these  men,  have  been  reemployed  in  some 
other  capacity,  because,  as  it  was  asserted,  while  they  were  not  needed  there,  the 
organization  was  doing  so  much  more  business,  extending  its  work  so  rapidly,  that 
they  really  needed  the  services  of  these  men,  but  in  some  other  capacity;  so  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  was  simply  a  shifting  of  work  and  not  an  absolute  depriving  men 
of  work  that  was  brought  about  by  the  combination;  and  I  thought  possibly  you 
might  have  some  data  on  that  subject — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  organization,  composed  as  it  is 
of  as  intelligent  a  set  of  men  as  we  have  in  this  country  in  business,  if  dischargecl, 
have  better  opportunities  than  high-class  mechanics  and  superintendents  would 
have — that  is,  have  not  your  men  a  more  ready  adaptability  to  go  into  other  kinds 
of  work  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  business,  their  activity,  and  their  higher 
intelligence? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  So  that  of  all  professional  people  in  the  United  States,  would  you  not  readily 
say  that  the  commercial  men  will  adapt  themselves  to  these  commercial  chang^ 
quicker  than  almost  any  class,  for  instance  than  clerks,  or  even  superintendents  and 
the  like? — A.  I  believe  they  would,  except  in  cases  where  a  long  term  of  service  has 
unfitted  the  men  for  other  vocations.  There  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  work  of  a 
traveling  man;  he  loses  his  local  identity,  so  to  speak.  A  local  man,  traveling,  say, 
out  of  a  comparativelv  small  town,  covering  a  limited  territory,  coming  back  {Satur- 
day night  to  his  family,  going  out  again  Monday  morning,  does  not  see  one-twentieth 
of  his  acquaintances  while  he  is  in  town.  His  acquaintances  are  here  and  there  all 
over  his  territory.  By  and  by,  if  he  has  served  a  considerable  number  of  years,  he 
comes  back  to  his  native  town,  if  he  has  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  finds 
himself  a  comparative  stranger  in  his  own  town.  That  is  true  in  a  greater  degree  of 
men  who  cover  a  large  territory,  like  a  man  traveling  from  Philadelphia  and  going 
all  over  the  South,  we  will  say,  or  the  West,  where  their  trips  are  very  much  longer 
and  their  stay  at  home  shorter.  I  know  of  men  who  travel  11 J  months  out  of  every 
12;  go  away  and  stay  for  5  or  6  months  at  a  time,  and  come  home  and  stay  a  w^eek, 
and  then  go  out  again  for  the  same  length  of  time.  But,  as  a  rule,  I  believe  they 
would  be  as  apt  to  light  on  their  feet,  to  use  a  popular  expression,  as  any  class  of 
men  you  can  nnd. 

Q.  Being  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  in  their  character,  they  can  fit  themselves  both 
to  localities  and  to  businesses? — A.  They  would  be  more  apt  to  do  that  than  any 
other  class  that  I  know  of. 

PAY   OP  TRAVELERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  any  facts  or  information  in  regard  to  the  average 
wages  that  a  traveling  man  obtains  in  comparison  with  others  of  like  intelligence  in 
other  pursuits? — A.  I  have  not.  We  have  never  gathered  any  statistics  along  that 
line,  and  there  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  to  compute  it. 

Q.  How  do  they  generally  work — on  a  per  cent  of  what  they  sell,  or  on  a  monthly 
or  yearly  salary? — A.  I  should  say  that  a  vast  majority  of  them  work  for  stated  sal- 
aries plus  their  legitimate  expenses.  Some  of  them  get  a  salary,  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  a  percentage  on  their  sales  over  and  above  a  certain  amount. 

Q.  Can  you  state  some  of  the  higher  and  lower  salaries  that  are  paid,  or  the 
medium,  for  those  who  work  on  a  salary? — A.  I  should  say  that  the  minimum — 
which  would  apply  to  men  traveling  over  a  very  limited  territory,  say  reaching  out 
100  or  150  miles  from  home,  for  local  houses  in  lines  that  do  not  pay  a  large  prolit — 
the  minimum  would  be  about  $900  per  year,  plus  their  expenses,  of  course.  The 
maximum  would  probably  be  between  $4,000  and  $5,000  a  year. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  the  same  opportunity  for  such  men  to  gain  homes 
and  enter  business  that  there  is  for  others  engaged  in'more  local  employment? — A. 
No;  for  the  reason  that  I  gave  just  a  moment  ago.  1  feel  that  myself.  1  have  l)een 
traveling  nearly  20  years,  and  while  I  am  very  fond  of  my  home  town  and  find  as 
high  a  (fegree  of  pleasure  around  my  own  hearthstone  as  the  average  man,  I  can 
not  shake  off  the  feeling  that  1  am  somewhat  of  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  in  my  own 
town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  furnish  the  commission  with  the  meml)ership  of 
the  different  traveling  men's  a^ociations?  Can  you  not  get  that  for  us? — A.  I  cam 
procure  it  for  you. 
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Q.  Will  you  put  it  in  your  testimony? — ^A.  I  should  take  pleasure  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Farquhab.  Will  you  amend  your  testimony  where  the  question  was  asked 
you  about  the  variouH  organizations  and  names,  and  supplement  that  with  the  main 
report? 

The  Witness.  I  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  it,  yes. 

3Ir.  Fabquhar.  And  if  there  is  a  characteristic  to  them,  as  there  is  to  the  Utica 
a»«ociHtion,  just  add  that  to  them,  mainly  so  and  so,  mainly  so  and  so. 

Q.  J  By  Sir.  Phillips.)  Where  you  alluded  to  Mr.  Dowe's  testimony,  have  vou 
anything  more  to  say  in  regard  to  any  points  that  he  has  raised? — A.  Nothing  unlet«^ 
the  coinmLsgion  has  some  questions  to  ask.  I  have  read  Mr.  Dowe's  testimony  and 
I  think  a  little  of  it  is  rather  peculiar. 

travelers'  protective  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Pick  out  that  peculiar  part  and  tell  us  where  it  is  peculiar, 
will  you? — A.  I  would  rather  not  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  seeming  to  criticize  Mr. 
Dowe.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  or^nization  for  which  he  s^^aks  except  that 
there  is  such  an  organization.  Taking  his  own  statement  that  it  has  somewhere 
between  1,500  and  2,000  members  and  that  their  dues  are  $1  a  year,  it  strikes  me  $it 
least-  that  their  fund  with  which  they  propose  to  do  the  work  is  rather  small,  when 
yon  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  task  involved.  The  Travelers*  Protective  Asso- 
ciation has  not  any  too  much  money,  but  we  have  more  than  $1  a  year.  We  had 
to  transfer  $10,000  a  month  ago  from  our  expense  fund  to  our  indemnity  funds 
because  we  did  not  have  any  use  for  it  in  the  expense  fund. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips,  )  Would  you  care  to  state  what  your  dues  are? — A.  Our  mem- 
bership fee  is  $2;  paid  but  once  as  long  as  the  member  keeps  his  dues  up.  Then  he 
pays^  $10  a  year.  That  $10  is  divided  l^tween  the  national  expense  fund,  the  national 
oenefit  fund,  the  State  division,  and  the  local  post  Our  indemnity  fund  was  about 
$50,000  a  few  days  ago.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to-day;  but  within  the  last  10  days 
it  was  $50,000,  and  the  expense  fund  was  three  or  four  thousand  and  ample  to  take 
us  beyond  the  1st  of  July,  when  our  dues  are  payable  again. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  is  your  indemnity  fund  used? — A.  In  accidents — 
injury  by  accident. 

Q.  By  accident  only? — A.  Yes;  by  accident  only.  We  pay  $25  a  week  in  case  of 
total  disability  for  not  to  exceed  52  weeks,  and  $1,000  for  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg, 
^,000  for  the'  loss  of  both  hands  or  both  feet  or  both  arms  or  both  legs,  and  so  on — 
alx>nt  like  any  accident  insurance  company.  We  have  paid  out  since  our  organization 
something  over  ^500,000 — ^about  half  a  million  dollars — in  that  way. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  pay  a  death  benefit?— A.  Yes;  $5,000. 

Q.  That  is  natural  death,  is  it? — A.  No,  no;  by  accident. 

Q.  Accident? — A.  Either  immediate  or  resultant. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Were  there  many  of  your  uiembers  in  the  United  States 
Mutual  Life? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  was  a  member  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  pattern  your  accident  benefit  somewhat  after  that  company? — A.  No; 
our  certificate  in  a  general  way  resembles  that  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  and  the 
Travelers  of  Hartford,  and  companies  of  that  description.  While  we  are  not  an  acci- 
dent insurance  company,  we  give  our  members  an  accident  benefit. 

peeling  of  travelers  toward  trusts. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  I  want  to  refer  to  the  Louisville  convention.  The  witness 
referred  to  it  rather  fully.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  there  were  any  other  reasons 
assigned  by  the  members  of  that  convention  for  tabling  the  antitrust  resolution  other 
than  the  claim  that  some  of  the  delegates  and  membership  of  the  organization  were 
employed  by  such  concerns.  Were  there  any  economic  reasons  for  it  as  expressed 
by  the  delegates? — A.  I  have  given  you  the  report  of  the  stenographers  of  tne  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Phillips.  All  the  speeches  that  were  made? 

The  WrrNBss.  Everything  that  was  said — that  is  a  stenographic  report  of  the  pro- 
ceeding 

Mr.  Katchford.  Well,  in  that  I  have  heard  no  economic  reasons  expret»f««i.  The 
main  reason  w&s  that  some  of  the  delegates  were  employed  by  trusts,  and  for  that 
reanin  they  hetiitated  about  adopting  such  a  resolution. 

The  W^itnebs.  That  is  a  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  That  is  a  Question? — A.  I  have  given  you  the  report  just 
as  it  was  taken  down  by  our  stenographer. 

Q.  That  is  a  full  report,  is  it? — A.  That  is  all  that  was  said  ou  the  subject  unless 
some  of  the  members  talked  between  themselves. 
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Q.  Well,  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion:  Are  you  or  are  you  not  of  the  opinion  that 
the  trust  is  injurious  to  the  comtnercial  travelers? — A.  I  should  say  that  it  is. 

Q.  It  is?    In  what  respect? — A.  My  answer  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  question. 

Q.  Well,  I  understand  that  you  nave  answered  partially;  I  want  to  know,  and  I 
think  the  commission  would  like  to  know,  whetner  it  is  injurious  in  the  way  of 
reducing  their  wages  directly  or  throwing  them  out  of  employment,  or  whether  it 
is  injurious  because  of  its  general  effects  upon  the  whole  people? — A.  Naturally,  since 
self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  when  a  man  is  confronted  with  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  losing  his  bread  and  butter,  that  is  the  first  thing  he  thinks  of.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  average  man  takes  cognizance  of  the  need  of  the  community  as  a  w^hole 
when  his  own  grocery  account  is  likely  to  go  unpaid.  So  I  would  say  that  the  hesi- 
tancy with  which  the  traveling  man  goes  about  nandling  a  question  of  this  character 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  feels  that  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  bread  and  butter. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you,  if  you  are  able,  tell  us  anything  of  the  working  of 
the  trusts  whose  product  is  handled  either  by  you  or  by  your  associates,  placed  in 
the  different  supply  stores  and  through  those  stores  to  the  public;  for  instance,  the 
cracker  trust,  the  tobacco  trust,  and  other  thin^  of  that  kind.  Are  you  in  any  sense 
familiar  with  those  things,  or  could  you  enlighten  the  commission  on  them? — A. 
With  reference  to  those  products  or  others? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  I  have  not  made  any  investigation.  I  ought  to  have  stated  to 
the  commission  at  the  outset  something  that  was  suggested  by  an  inquiry  made  by  a 
member  of  the  commission  relative  to  what  I  wanted  to  say  this  afternoon.  My 
answer  was  that  I  had  nothing  to  say  except  as  it  might  be  developed  by  inquiries 
of  tlie  commission.  This  commission  communicated  with  the  chairman  of  our 
national  railroad  committee,  Mr.  Phelan,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Phelan  turned  that  let- 
ter over  to  the  board  of  directors  in  St.  Louis  on  the  second  Saturday  of  this  month, 
and  they  asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  Washington.  I  told  them  that  I  would,  provided 
I  could  arrange  my  business  so  that  I  could  get  off.  Subsequently  I  received  from 
Mr.  Sackett  a  formal  invitation,  which  I  have  with  me,  dated  the  12th.  I  got  that 
the  14th,  so  I  have  had  4  days,  business  days,  l^tween  the  receipt  of  that  invitation 
and  to-day.  So  my  coming  is  a  courtesy  to  the  commission,  and  intended  to  indi- 
cate to  this  commission  our  entire  willingness  to  give  you  any  information  we  can  and 
to  help  you  in  the  work.  We  understand  that  you  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  so  are  we,  and  we  want  to  help  you,  if  we  can,  to  jierpetuate  what  already  is 
the  grandest  government  the  world  ever  saw.  I  did  not  come  loaded,  I  did  not  pre- 
pare any  paper,  and  1  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  done  so  if  I  liad  had  the  time, 
t)ecau8e  I  wanted  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  being  fixed  up  for  the  occasion.  -  Par- 
don me,  Mr.  Ratchford,  did  I  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  I  think  you  have  answered  that  as  far  as  I  care  along  that  line. 

The  Witness.  I  have  some  opinions  along  that  line,  but  I  am  very  loth  to  express 
them  in  definite  terms.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  some  organizations  that  nave 
been  advertised  as  trusts,  and  I  have  seen  no  evil  effects  from  their  existence.  I 
know  of  some  of  their  men  being  displaced,  but  do  not  know  why;  possibly  because 
they  were  not  as  competent  as  tney  would  like  to  have  them.  There  may  be  other 
reasons,  but  I  have  made  no  investigation  along  that  line,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
make  a  statement  unless  I  could  susSun  it  with  evidence. 

(Reading  from  Mr.  Dowels  testimony*:)  **Q.  What  is  the  membership  of  the  one 
that  took  this  action  at  Louisville,  tnat  you  spoke  of?  A.  Thirteen  thousand." 
That  is  approximately  correct.  (Reading:)  "They  are  not  all  traveling  men,  by  the 
way;  they  have  also  employers  and  buyers  and  insurance  men." 

We  do  admit  insurance  men;  it  would  not  disqualify  a  man;  he  might  be  a  manu- 
facturer and  at  the  same  time  an  insurance  man.  Being  an  insurance  man  would 
not  disqualify  him,  but  if  he  followed  life  or  fire  or  accident  insurance  solely,  we 
could  not  aamit  him.  (Reading:)  "They  will  take  as  a  member  anybody  who 
travels  occasionally,  and  if  a  man  travels  a  day  a  year  he  can  be  a  member  of  that 
organization.     It  is  an  accident  association." 

Well,  that  is  an  error.  If  we  found  a  man  that  traveled  a  day  a  year  just  to  get 
into  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association,  or  only  traveled  occasionally,  the  national 
board  of  directors  would  cancel  his  meraliership  just  the  moment  they  heard  of  it; 
they  have  authority  to  do  that,  to  cancel  the  membership  of  anybody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  look  upon  Mr.  Dowe  s  testimony  very  largely  as 
a  disparagement  of  your  association? — A.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  He  just  makes 
one  or  two  mistakes.  I  see  he  states  that  he  is  a  inenil)er  of  it;  I  did  not  understand 
that  b'^  wa«»;  he  does  not  seem  to  be  very  well  posted  about  its  object  and  affairs, 
however. 


1  S<;e  Report  of  Uie  ludustrial  Commission,  vol.  1,  Testimony,  p.  39, 
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TBSTDCOHY  OF  MB.  CHARLES  B.  FLDTT, 

MerchaaeU. 

The  oommisBion  met  at  10.46  a.  m.^  Mr.  Earqnhar  predding.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint 
was  introdnoed  as  a  witnees^and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.  )  Will  you  ptease  give  your  name  and  addresel? — ^A.  Charles 
R  Flint,  New  York  City. 

Q.  Yonr  oocapation? — ^A.  Occapation,  merchant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jknks.)  Ton  have  nad  in  your  business  some  ^rsonal  relations  with 
varioiis  mdnstrial  combinations,  I  understand.  Will  you  be  kmd  enough  to  mention 
some  of  those  with  which  yon  have  been  connected  and  the  nature  of  your  relations 
with  them? — ^A.  I  have  oiganized,  or  been  one  of  the  oivanizers,  of  the  National 
Starch  Company,  the  American  Caramel  Company,  the  Bloss-Sheffield  Company, 
and  the  United  States  Rubber  Company.  I  am  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  CJompany,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Chicle  Company,  a  director  of  the  National  Starch  Company, 
and  treasurer  of  tiie  United  States  Ruboer  Company. 

MOTIVSB  LSADINO  TO  THB  FOBMATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Will  you  state  briefly  the  reasons  that  influenced  the  different  concerns  that 
were  previously  separate  to  come  together  into  these  combinations?  You  might  per- 
haps treat  the  different  combinations  separately,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  points  aefi- 
nitely  in  the  different  industries. — ^A.  In  general,  the  reasons  that  would  apply  to  all 
woaM  be  Uie  desire  to  secure  economies  tnrough  combination,  and  the  desire  on  the 
pan  of  certain  parties  to  have  liieir  property  in  a  form  where  it  would  have  a  current 
market  value,  and  be  readily  realizaole. 

Q.  That  is,  they  want  it  in  stocks  and  bonds  instead  of  in  the  plants  themselves? — 
A  Instead  of  unrealizable  securities,  or,  p^haps,  to  provide  a^nst  death  or  disa- 
bility, believing  that  by  having  an  interest  in  the  combination,  m  the  event  of  disa- 
Inlity,  instead  of  having  to  com|)ete  vnth  the  best  intelligence  in  the  industry,  that 
inteUigence  would  have  an  identity  of  interest  with  them  and  would  work  to  protect 
thar  interest.  In  some  cases  the  inducement  on  the  part  of  many  people  to  enter 
combinationfl  has  been  that,  owing  to  the  war  of  prices  which  has  existed  (such  wars 
beiDg  the  death  instead  of  the  life  of  trade),  they  have  felt  forced  to  enter  into  com- 
binauons  in  order  to  avoid  failure  or  serious  depreciation  of  their  interest. 

Q.  That,  you  think,  would  cover  practically  the  leading  reasons  that  brought  these 
combinations  together.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  in  some  of  these  industries  the 
manasers  of  the  different  competing  institutions  thought  that  in  case  of  death  or 
diaahni^  they  would  prefer  to  have  an  identity  of  interest  with  the  others  rather 
than  to  be  forced  to  compete  with  the  ablest  men  in  the  country  as  their  rivals.  I 
infer  that  you  would  say  m  general  that  ajprominent  force  in  bringing  them  together 
was  what  they  considered  undue  competition  and  the  added  risks  of  business  that 
come  from  competition? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  danger  that  comes  from  the  death  of  members  of  those  separate 
industries  is  concemed,  is  there  not  a  difference  between  a  great  combination  con- 
trolling a  large  share  of  the  output  and  a  partnership? — A.  Provided  there  exists  a 
miion  of  interest  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  industry,  the  efiiciency  and  abilitv  of  the 
management  is  not  materially  reduced  in  the  event  of  death.  An  individual  corpo- 
nUion,  however,  no  matter  how  well  organized  or  how  well  established,  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  its  head  foils  for  want  of  ability  of  the  first  order  in  its  management. 
The  best  example  of  that  which  I  have  in  mind  at  the  moment  is  the  way  the  busi- 
neas  of  A.  T.  Stewart  went  to  pieces  after  his  death.  If  that  had  been  a  part  of  a 
oomlanation  and  Mr.  Wanamaker  had  been  in  the  combination,  it  is  reasonable  to 
•nome  that  the  business  never  would  have  declined. 
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Q.  You  did  not  have  in  mind  then  simply  the  convenience  of  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty through  shares  of  stock,  bonds,  and  so  on,  but  rather  the  identity  of  interest  in 
the  management  of  business? — ^A.  Yes. 

ECONOMIES  EFFECTED  BY   INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIOMS— THE  LABOBB  USB  OF  SPECIAL 

MACHINERY. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  various  economies  that  it  was  expected  might  be  made.  Will  yon 
take  that  up  more  in  detail  as  r^^ards  some  of  your  companies;  for  instance,  the 
rubber  companies? — A.  Well,  in  general,  centralized  manufacture  permits  the  largest 
use  of  special  machinery.  In  the  different  combinations  the  manufacturing  has  ^en 
centralized  and  economies  secured  through  the  adoption  of  more  economical  methods, 
which  are  made  possible  by  the  large  volume  of  business. 

Q.  Could  you  illustrate  that  more  in  detail? — A.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods  an  important  branch  of  the  business  is  the  production 
of  what  is  called  the  reclaimed  rubber.  Instead  of  the  rubber  being  recla;  Jied  in 
each  factory  or  at  the  principal  factories,  that  business  has  been  centralized  in  one 
factory,  ana  the  percentage  of  the  cost  of  reclaimed  rubber  has  thereby  been  reduced 
about  20  j>er  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  do  yoa  mean  hv  reclaiming— A.  Obtaining 
rubber  from  old  rubber  goods  that  have  been  discarded.  By  chemical  processes  we 
are  able  to  reclaim  about  15  per  cent  of  the  efficiency  as  compared  with  new  rubber. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  This  illustration  applies  to  both  the  rubber  companies,  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  and  the  Kubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company? — 
A.  Yesj  but  to  a  laiver  extent  to  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  which  has  a 
reclaiming  plant  at  ^ugatuck. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  the  difference  between  these  two  companies? — A.  The  Rubber 
Goods  Manufacturing  Company  manufactures  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods  other  than 
boots  and  shoes,  while  97  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany is  at  present  in  boots  and  shoes. 

ECONOMY  REALIZED   IN  RUNNING   FACTORIES  FULL  TIME. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  speak  of  some  of  the  other  economies  of  combination? — ^A.  By 
running  a  factory  full  time,  which  can  be  brought  about  through  centralized  manu- 
facture, there  is  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  overhead  charges.  In 
recent  calculations  we  have  found  that  the  percenta^  saved  in  the  cost  of  pr^uction 
by  running  a  factory  full  time  instead  of  half  time  is  from  4  to  8  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber? — A.  That  is  in  general;  but  the  calcula- 
tions that  I  have  especially  in  mind  and  which  were  recently  made  were  in  the  rub- 
ber industry. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  either  of  the  two  rubber  companies  were  you  able  to  effect  this 
saving  to  a  great  enough  extent  to  enable  you  to  close  some  of  the  poorer  plants 
without  lessening  your  output? — ^A.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Kubber  Com- 
pany certain  factories  were  closed  in  order  to  secure  these  economies,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  one  factory  was  closed;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  there  were  more  factories  closed  from 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  purchased  at  the  outset  a  lai^ger 
number  of  factories,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manu^turing  Company 
only  concerns  that  were  successful  were  purchased. 

EXTENT    OF    CONTROL    POSSESSED    BY    THE    UNITED    STATES    RUBBER    COMPANY    AND    THB 

RUBBER  GOODS  MANUFACTURINQ  COMPANY. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  the  country's  output  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  does 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company  control? — A.  About  70  per  cent. 

Q.  And  the  Rubber  Goods  ^lanufacturing  Company?— A.  The  Rubber  Goods  Man- 
ufacturing Company  manufactures  10  different  classes  of  rubber  goods.  In  some 
cases,  being  protected  by  a  monopoly  obtained  under  a  Government  patent,  they 
have  100  per  cent  of  the  business. 

Q.  What  are  the  special  lines  in  which  they  have  these  patents? — A,  They  have 
patents  in  certain  kinds  of  tiling — interlocking  tiling — and  also  on  certain  kinds  of 
tires.    In  other  lines  they  manufacture  only  from  25  to  75  per  cent 

ECONOMY   OBTAINED  THROUGH   MORE  DIRECT  SALES. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  other  economies  that  1^*^'®  ^^^'^  made? — A.  In  certain  indus- 
tries there  have  been  substantial  economies  through  direct  sales — direct  distribution — 
although  in  securing  economies  in  that  ^  p^rtment  of  the  business  very  great  care 
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has  to  be  taken  not  to  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  oigankation*  One  of  the  dan- 
gen  that  indofltrial  oigamzationa  are  snl^ect  to  10  that  the  management,  deairona  of 
securing  economies,  are  liable  to  go  too  nur  in  securing  economies  m  the  sale  of  their 
prodactB.  In  doing  so  they  are  very  likely  to  reduce  very  seriously  the  efficiency  of 
that  branch  of  the  industry.  Substantial  economies  can  be  made  in  that  way,  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  effecting  them. 

Q.  Does  it  make  any  difference  as  to  the  kinds  of  eoods  that  you  have  to  dispose 
of  vhether  vou  can  make  economies  in  this  way  by  selling  direct  or  through  agents? — 
A.  A  very  decided  difference. 

Q.  Can  you  illustrate  that? — ^A.  For  instance,  where  the  goods  are  sold  owing  to 
the  popularity  of  a  trade-mark,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company. 
The  American  Chicle  Company  is  enabled  to  distribute  a  laise  amount  of  gooos 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  trade-marks  that  are  very  hi^y  razarded  by  the 
public.  In  a  case  of  that  kind — ^in  the  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company — ^the 
most  complete  centralization  has  come  about  The  whole  business  has  oeen  cen- 
tered in  one  office,  but  they  have  30,000,000  customers  that  insist  on  having  their  par- 
ticular brands. 

BCONOMIIS  IN  ADVKBnSINO  AND  IN  BALBBMBN. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company,  then,  your  idea  is  that  they  may 
make  these  economies  in  selling  by  lessening  the  number  of  traveling  men  or  by 
lessening  the  amount  of  advertising? — ^A.  Yes;  by  reducing  the  amount  of  advertis- 
ing, although  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  go  too  far  in  that  direction. 
^Q.  They  can  make  the  advertising  more  efficient? — A.  Since  combination  has  been 
thought  about  they  can  secure  the  same  results  at  considerable  less  expense,  ovnng 
to  the  more  intelligent  distribution  and  method  of  advertising;  and  advertising  in  a 
very  huge  way  enables  them  to  secure  more  favorable  rates. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  these  companies  that  you  have  been  speaking  of,  has  there  been 
any  material  saving  by  reducing  the  number  of  traveling  aedesmen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  which  companiei(? — ^A.  Well,  in  most  cases  there  has  been  considerable  sav- 
ing, and  in  some  cases^  perhaps  they  have  gone  a  little  too  far  in  that  direction. 
That  is,  they  have  unaertaken  to  secure  too  great  economies  and  have  thereby 
reduced  the  efficiency  of  the  selling  department. 

Q.  And  reduced  the  sales  in  proportion? — ^A.  Reduced  the  sales. 

Q.  Cbm  yon  give  us  any  more  definite  data  with  reference  to  the  number  of  travel- 
ing men  whose  services  have  been  dispensed  with  in  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  and  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Companv? — ^A.  In  the  case  of  the 
Ujiited  States  Rubber  Company  there  has  been  a  saving  01  25  per  cent.  In  the  case 
of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  the  saving  has  been  less,  from  the 
fact  that  the  policy  which  has  prevailed  in  the  management  of  that  companv  has  been 
to  sustain  the  individuality  and  independence  of  eacn  concern,  believing  tnat  in  that 
way  a  higher  efficiency  would  be  secured  in  the  selling  branch  of  the  business. 
Although  the  latter  method  has  been  more  expensive,  experience  has  proved  that  it 
has  been  of  advantage  to  the  company  not  to  attempt  to  secure  the  last  economy. 

A  BKTTBR  RBGULATION  OF  PBODUCriON   ATTAINED  BY  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  saving  that  had  been  expected  from  the  combination? — A. 
By  centralisation  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  carrying  of  stocks,  thereby  reduc- 
ing interest,  insurance,  storage,  and  shop  work. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  are  able  to  reduce  tne  stocks  you  carry?  Is  it  because  you  can 
saoge  the  markets  better  and  fit  your  supply  better  to  the  demand? — A.  Yes;  pro- 
aoction  is  regulated.  That  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  industrial  combinations. 
Where  there  are  a  large  number  of  concerns  that  are  competing  without  any  general 
understanding  or  plan,  there  is  a  tendenc^r  to  overproduction,  with  the  result  that  mar- 
kets become  demoralized.  Overproduction  is  a  oreeder  of  panics,  and  failures  result. 
When  these  interests  are  combined,  production  is  r^:ulated  to  the  requirements  of 
the  country  to  a  large  extent. 

Q,  Oan  you  think  of  any  other  sources  of  saving  that  operate?— A.  The  advantage 
that  results  from  standardizing  production  by  reducing  the  number  of  styles.  That 
causes  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manu&M;ture,  and  helps  to  reduce  stocks. 
Then,  too,  the  company  has  the  advantage  of  the  highest  intelligence  in  the  industry 
in  adopting  the  best  standards. 

BCONOMY   IN  BXPBNSES  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  whether  you  expected  to  save  anything,  or  have  saved  any- 
thing, in  the  way  of  freight  charges? — A.  Yes;  a  well-manag^  combination  takes 
advantage  of  the  cheapest  transportation  facilities.    They  will  ship  goods  to  the 
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W€st,  for  instancei  when  they  can  get  the  advantage  of  water  freights  on  the  lakes. 
They  have  storage  facilitiee  at  western  pomts,  and  the  rate  of  frei^t  ia  considerably 
less  during  the  summer  than  when  water  transportation  is  closed;  the  well-managed 
industrials  take  advantage  of  these  conditions. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  whether  there  has  been  a  distinct  source  of  saving  in  these 
industrials  you  are  speaking  of? — A.  Yes.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  starch,  and 
in  the  case  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  The  United  States  Rubber  Company  nas  a 
large  warehouse  at  Chicago,  for  instance,  and  shipments  are  made  there  by  water 
transportation. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  particularlv  to  the  Chicle  company  also? — A.  No;  for  the 
reason  that  the  Chicle  product  is  aone  up  in  such  small  packages  that  the  frdght  ia 
not  any  material  item. 

Q.  Has  there  been,  within  a  year  or  two,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
to  increase  the  rates  of  any  of  your  products  by  changmg  them  irom  one  claaaiflca- 
tion  to  anothei? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

BCONOMY  IN  THB  PURCHASE  OP  RAW  MATBRIALS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.^  Are  there  not  some  economies  in  the  purchase  of  raw 
matenals?  You  have  saia  nothing  at  all  about  where  vou  get  your  raw  materials; 
whether  under  combination  you  can  secure  them  cheaper,  or  make  arbitrary 
rates  from  the  parties  you  buy  them  from. — ^A.  As  a  rule  tnere  is  not  ninch  saving 
to  be  secured  in  the  purchase  of  staple  merchandise.  In  some  instances  the  laige 
consolidations  are  at  a  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  ta/ct  that  they  are  such  laise  buyers. 
In  general,  I  should  say  that  some  economies  can  be  secured  by  them,  out  these 
would  not  be  important  unless  the  combination  should  use  a  verv  large  percentage 
of  that  particular  kind  of  raw  material  anywhere  produced.  In  considering  t£e 
raw  material  market,  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  your  calculations  all  the  law 
material  in  the  world,  owin^  to  the  present  facilities  for  quick  transportation.  Raw 
material  in  London  is  as  available  as  if  it  were  around  the  comer;  therefore,  nnless  an 
industry  uses  a  large  percentage  of  the  raw  material  that  \s  produced  in  the  world  at 
laige,  no  important  advantage  can  be  obtained. 

NATURE  OF  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  You  have  told  us  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  products 
of  the  rubber  companies.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  in  detail  the  nature  of  the 
product  of  the  Chicle  Company,  and  of  the  raw  materials  that  are  used? — ^A.  The 
principal  article  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gum  is  chicle,  which  is  imported  from 
Mexico. 

Q.  What  is  it,  a  gum? — ^A.  It  is  a  gum.  Then  there  is  considerable  sweetening 
and  flavoring  used  in  the  product. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  little  wnile  ago  with  reference  to  the  brands,  and  said  in  effect^ 
that  you  had  30,000,000  customers  that  insisted  on  a  favorite  brand.  About  how 
many  brands  of  chewing  gum  are  manufactured  by  the  Chicle  Company? — A.  Seven. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  leading  brands? — A.  White's  Yucatan,  Tutti  Frutti, 
Adam's  Tutti  Frutti,  Beeman's  Pepsin  gum.    For  the  others  I  refer  you  to  the  fences. 

Q.  I  should  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  the  Chicle  Ck>mpany  you  perhaps  con- 
sume a  large  part  of  the  raw  product  of  the  world? — A.  That  is  true,  from  tne  tact 
that  that  industry  is  essentiairy  an  American  industry. 

Q.  You  have  not  yet  cultivated  the  taste  of  Europe? — A.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
educate  the  Europeans  up  to  the  advantages  of  chewing  gum. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  percentage  of  the  entire  world's  output  of  chicle  we 
consume? — A.  We  consume  about  60  per  cent. 

ECONOMIES  in  GREATER  FREEDOM   FROM   BAD  DEBTS  AND  IN  COMPARATIVE  ACOOUMTINO. 

4 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  other  savings  that  you  had  anticipated  in  the  formation 
of  these  companies? — A.  Savings  by  a  greater  knowledge  of  credit  conditions;  when 
men  come  together  who  have  heretofore  been  in  competition  they  bring  to  the  com- 
mon interest  a  very  complete  knowledge  of  the  credit  conditions;  and  a  combination 
must  guard  itself  against  bad  debts. 

Q.  About  how  much  saving  is  made  along  that  line  in  some  of  these  different 
companies?— A.  Well  last  year  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  doing  a  bosi- 
ness  of  about  $25,000,000  lost  less  than  $1,000  by  bad  debts. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  lost  proportionately  by  some  of  the  separate  com- 
panies before  the  combination? — A.  I  think  that  the  loss  by  separate  companies 
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would  have  averaged  oa  a  budneflB  of  that  volume  over  $100,000  a  year,  but  it  is  fair 
to  slate  that  bosinesB  conditions  were  favorable  last  year. 

Q.  Bo  you  think  of  other  eoonomieiS? — ^A.  Well,  the  general  advantages  that  result 
from  comparative  acooonting. 

M8THOD  OF  OBOANIZINO  THB  RUBBER  GOODS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  explain  to  us  in  some  detail  the  general  methods  of  oiganuEation 
that  were  foUowed — ^the  work  that  was  done  by  the  promoter  in  the  way  of  dealing 
with  the  different  vaidors,  with  the  banks,  the  fixing  of  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erties, the  way  in  which  you  went  to  work  to  organize  some  of  these  companies,  and 
80  on?  Take  the  Rubber  Gktods  Manufacturing  Ck)mpanv,  for  example;  tell  us  how 
you  went  to  work  to  oiganize  that — ^A.  The  first  move  tnat  I  made  m  that  business 
was  to  form  what  some  call  a  blind  pool — that  is,  parties  subscribed  15,000,000,  of 
which  there  was  allotted  $3,000,000,  and  this  fond  was  deposited  in  the  Central 
Trust  Oompemy  to  be  invested  by  me  in  rubber  properties,  so  that  at  the  outset  I  had 
in  hand  $3,000,000  in  cash  with  which  to  Imy  rubber  properties.  Simultaneously 
with  that  subscription,  I  created  a  plan  of  capitalization  under  which  it  was  provided 
that  a  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  should  be  issued,  and  in  the  agreements 
I  provided  that  that  issue  should  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  tangible  assets;  and  I 
went  further  and  specified  as  to  what  tangible  assets  should  incluae,  namely: 

Plants  which  were  appraised  by  three  men  (one  of  these  three  was  a  president  of  a 
national  bank,  another  was  an  engineer,  and  the  third  was  the  h^ul  of  one  of  our 
lamst  manu&cturing  industries). 

Merchandise,  raw,  wrought,  and  in  process,  taken  at  the  market  value  at  the  time 
of  the  oiganization. 

ManufMtured  goods  at  about  cost,  but  at  a  percentage  less  than  the  selline  prices. 

Beceivablee  guaranteed  by  the  vendors  and  secured  by  collateral  deposited  by  the 
vendors  with  the  trust  companv,  the  collateral  deposited  amounting  to  15  per  cent 
of  thepreferred  and  common  stock  received  by  the  vendors. 

Q.  Tnat  is,  <^  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  am  I  to  understand  that  these  receivsioles  were  guaranteed  at  their  face 
value? — A.  The  receivables  were  guaranteed  at  the  value  at  which  they  were  put  into 
this  accounting.  From  the  total  values,  as  before  stated,  there  were  deductea  liabili- 
ties, if  any,  and  preferred  stock  was  issued  for  the  net  result.  Common  stock  was 
iasaed  to  represent  the  value  of  good  will,  patents,  and  trade-marks;  and  patents  are 
of  very  great  value.  One  important  branch  of  tne  business  is  the  manufacture  of 
fires.  A  user  of  a  tire  is  veir  particular  to'have  one  of  a  certain  manu&icture.  The 
isBue  of  common  stock  was  umited  to  fourteen  and  two-sevenths  times  the  amount 
of  the  net  earnings  during  the  year  previous  to  the  organization.  That  put  the  issue 
of  common  stock  on  a  7  per  cent  basis. 

Qp  In  case  of  the  manufacture  of  rubber,  are  there  secret  processes  of  manufacture 
fiiat'are  of  any  value? — A.  Yes;  there  are  secret  processes,  and  the  issue  of  common 
stock  would  represent  the  value  of  those  processes. 

Q.  Take,  for  example,  20  rubber  plants.  How  many  secret  processes  do  you  sup- 
pose there  would  be  possessing  any  market  value  which  some  of  those  concerns  would 
nave  and  others  not? — ^A.  No  concern  would  be  manufacturing  under  exactly  the 
same  processes,  but  the  manufacturing  of  rubber  is  something  that  might  be  likened 
to  coolking,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  dangerous  to  dictate  to  your  cook  as  to  how  she 
shall  mix  the  dough.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  to  dictate  to 
all  the  companies  tne  accurate  methods  that  you  would  in  the  manufacture  of  metals, 
bat  substantial  advantages  have  been  gained  by  the  general  adoption  of  processes 
that  heretofore  have  only  been  used  in  one  &ctory. 

Q.  I  understand  that  these  processes  are  also  included  in  this  good  will  for  which 
the  common  stock  was  issued? — A.  That  is  correct.  The  members  of  the  cash  syndi- 
cate, to  which  I  first  referred,  received  from  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany stock  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  manufacturers  who  entered  the 
company,  all  bei^g  dealt  with  ux>on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  I  have  outlined  in  con- 
nection with  the  issue  of  preferried  and  common  shares. 

Q.  That  is  to  say.  the  syndicate  members  who  advanced  cash  received  for  every  hun- 
dred dollars  in  casn  one  share  of  preferred  stock,  and  one  share  of  common  stock  as  a 
bonmff — ^A.  Tes;  to  the  extent  that  cash  was  paid  in  to  the  treasury  of  the  Rubber 
Goods  C6mpany  from  the  svndicate  fund.  But  a  considerable  amount  of  that  cash 
was  used  in  &e  purchase  of  other  properties,  in  which  case  the  syndicate  received 
securities  to  the  extent  provided  in  tnat  syndicate  agreement.  The  members  of 
the  syndicate  received  for  every  hundred  aoUars,  $100  preferred  stock  and  $90  in 
eommon,  with  this  limitation,  that  preferred  stock  should  be  limited  to  the  issue  of 
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tangible  assets,  and  the  common  stock  limited  to  the  7  per  cent  basis,  the  promoters 
ana  bankers  receivins  any  amount  that  they  oould  obtain  over  and  above  that, 
instead  of  over  and  above  the  limit  obtained  under  those  conditions.  They  were 
not  guaranteed  even  the  10  per  cent.  They  had  to  take  their  chances,  and  if,  in 
oiganizmg  that  company,  they  had  found  it  necessary  to  pay  a  lareer  sum  than  the 
amount  stated,  they  would  lose  money.    The^  had  to  take  that  riss. 

Q.  The  purchase  of  Uie  plantfi  was  entirely  m  their  hands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  they  could  buy  for  100  per  cent  of  the  preferred  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
common  they  made  the  10;  if  they  had  to  pay  more  than  that  they  lost? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  could  buy  for  less  tnan  that  for  cash  they  made  that  in  addition? — A. 
Yes.  They  had  to  keep  within  these  limitations,  that  no  preferred  was  to  be  issued 
in  excess  of  tangible  assets  and  no  common  in  excess  of  the  7  per  cent  basis. 

Q.  Do  these  conditions  you  have  spoken  of  appear  in  the  syndicate  agreement? — 
A.  Yes;  they  appear  in  the  syndicate  agreement,  Exhibit  A. 

Q.  Includmg  the  conditions  regarding  the  common  stock  limitation  to  7  per  cent? — 
A.  No;  the  limitation  as  to  the  issue  of  common  stock  was  covered  m  a  letter 
addressed  by  me  to  the  bankers. 

Exhibit  1. — Prospectus^  subscrMon  agreement^  certifioaie  of  incorporation^  and  by-Uiws 

of  The  Rubber  Oooda  Manufacturing  Co, 

[Exhibit  A.] 

It  is  proposed  to  organize  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  known  as  The  Rubber  Grooos  Manufacturing  Ck)mpany,  which  shall  merge  and 
consolidate  into  a  single  company,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  several  pbmts  or 
interests  now  engaged  in  ibe  manufacture  in  the  United  States  of  rubber  goods  and 
allied  products  other  than  boots  and  shoes. 

I. 

The  company  shall  be  authorized  to  issue  capital  stock  as  follows:  Of  7  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  shares,  $25,000,000;  of  common  shares,  $25,000,000. 

II. 

As  soon  as  the  parties  in  interest  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  to  consolidate  busi- 
ness with  at  least  8  plants,  and  which  shall  show  annual  am'egate  sales  of  at  least 
$5,000,000,  and  which  shall  also  show  plants,  buildings,  machinery,  real  estate,  and 
quick  assets  over  liabilities  of  the  value  of  at  least  $4,000,000  (exclusive  of  good  will, 
patents,  secret  processes,  and  trade-marks),  Messrs.  Baring,  Magoun  &  Co.  may  pro- 
cure the  organization  of  the  proposed  company  under  and  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  articles  of  incorporation,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed  and 
marked '*B.'' 

As  soon  as  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  shall  have  been  duly 
organized,  it  shall  proceed  at  once  to  purchase  the  plants,  properties,  and  good  will 
hereinbefore  referred  to^  and  all  or  tne  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany or  companies  ownmg  any  of  such  plants  and  properties,  such  purchases  to  be 
made  by  the  issue  and  payment  of  the  capital  stock  of  The  Rubber  Goods  Manu- 
facturing Company,  as  follows: 

III. 

Preferred  shares  shall  be  issued  only  for  tangible  assets. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  tangible  assets  (exclusive  of  the  value  of  patents,  trade- 
marks, secret  processes,  ana  good  will),  of  all  the  properties  or  businesses  to  be 
acquired,  shall  oe  determined  upon  by  the  following  appraisers,  viz:  Oliver  S.  Car- 
ter, of  New  York;  William  Bartx>ur,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.;  and  Thomas  Curtis  Clarke, 
of  New  York,  or  any  two  of  them,  who  shall  have  authority  to  employ  such  experts 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

Tangible  assets  shall  include  the  following: 

(1)  Real  estate,  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  fixtures,  patterns,  molds,  and  all 
other  appliances  of  manufacture. 

(2)  Stock  of  raw  materials  and  supplies,  goods  in  process  of  manufacture,  and 
manufactured  goods. 

(3)  Accounts  and  bills  receivable  transferred  by  the  vendors,  approved  and 
accepted  by  The  Rubber  Groods  Manufacturing  Company  and  guaranteed  by  the 
venctors. 

Where  properties,  plants,  and 
Goods  Manuiacturing  Company 
any  company  or  companies  owning  any  of  s^^/^^  properties, 
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IV. 

Common  stock  shaU  be  isBued  in  pajrment  for  good  will,  patents,  secret  prooeases, 
trade-marks,  contracts,  and  other  values. 

V. 

After  the  company  shall  have  made  nrovision  for  the  acquisition  of  the  properties 
referred  to  in  Aiticle  II,  but  before  sucn  properties  shall  be  finally  acquired,  effort 
shall  be  made  to  indude  in  the  properties  so  to  be  acquired,  the  laigest  practicable 
nomber  of  desirable  concerns  engaged  in  the  industry. 

SuhKriplion  ogreemenL 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  consideration  of  our  mutual  promises  and  agreements, 
and  for  other  good  and  valuable  considerations,  do  hereby  agree  with  Baring,  Magoun 
&  Go.  and  F.  §.  Smithers  &  Ck>.,  and  with  each  other,  to  subscribe  and  pay  to  the 
Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  on  the  demand  of  Baring,  Maeoun  <&'Co.  and 
F.  S.  Smithers  &  Co.,  the  amount  set  opposite  our  respective  names,  tor  the  purpose 
of  the  syndicate  hereby  oii^anized,  to  promote  the  consolidating  of  certain  plants 
and  interests  now  engaged  m  the  manufacture  in  the  United  States  of  rubber  goods 
and  allied  products  (other  than  boots  and  shoes)  as  referred  to  in  the  annexed  gen- 
eral plan  marked  '' Exhibit  A.''  It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  the 
parties  as  follows: 

Charles  R.  Flint,  of  the  dty  of  New  York,  shall  have  authority  to  invest  the 
money  subscribed  hereunder  in  the  stocks,  securities,  or  assets,  of  any  or  more  of 
such  manufacturing  properties,  subiect  only  to  the  approval  of  Baring,  Magoun  <& 
Co.  and  F.  8.  Smithers  &  Co.,  and  all  intermits  so  purcnased  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Central  Trust  Company  and  to  be  held  by  it,  subject  to  the  orders  ot  Charles  R. 
Flint,  for  the  purposes  of  this  agreement 

Such  rights,  interests,  properties,  and  securities  so  deposited  with  the  Central 
Trust  Company,  and  held  b^  it  subject  to  the  order  of  Charles  R.  Flint,  shall  be 
delivered  or  surrendered  to  him  in  exchange  for  shares  of  The  Rubber  Goods  Manu- 
facturing Company,  which  shall  enable  the  Central  Trust  Company  to  make  a  distri- 
bution to  the  subscribers  hereto,  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Each  subscriber  hereto  shall  receive  from  the  Central  Trust  Company,  in  consid- 
eration for  his  subscription  hereto,  7  per  cent  preferred  shares  of  the  proposed  The 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  to  the  amount  of  their  subscription  at  par, 
together  with  a  like  amount  (leas  10  per  cent)  of  the  common  shares  of  said  com- 
pany, which  shall  have  been  paid  over  by  Charles  R.  Flint  to  the  Central  Trust 
Companv,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Any  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  The  Rubber  Goods  Manu&cturing  Company 
which  shall  remain  In  tne  hands  of  Charles  R.  Flint  after  delivery  to  the  Central  Trust 
Company  of  the  shares  referred  to  for  distribution  among  the  subscribers  as  herein- 
before provided,  shall  become  and  be  the  property  of  Clmrles  R.  Flint,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  bankers'  commissions,  searching  titles,  payment  of  fees  of  brokers,  and  in 
consideration  of  his  services  in  the  premises. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this day  of  December, 

1898. 


Memorandum  of  agreement  entered  into  this day  of  December,  1898,  by  and 

between  — ,  of  the ,  party  of  the  first  yart,  and  The  Mechanical  Rubber 

Company,  a  corporation  oraanized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  party 
of  the  second  pi^  and  F.  S.  Smithers  &  Co.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  parties  of  the 
third  parL 

Whereas,  a  certain  agreement  has  been  entered  into  this day  of ,  189-, 

a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  marked  ^'A;*'  and 

whereas,  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  by  F.  S.  Smithers  &  Co.,  for  the  shares  of  The 
Mechanical  Rubber  Company  is  predicated  upon  a  certain  statement  of  assets  of  The 
Mechanical  Rubber  Companv,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked  ^'6;" 

Now,  in  consideration  of  the  execution  of  the  annexed  agreement  **A,"  bv  F.  S. 
Smitbers  &  Co.,  and  for  other  good  and  valuable  considerations,  I, ,  do  hereby 
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guarantee  The  Mechanical  Rubber  Company,  in  the  proportion  that shares  of 

the  stock  of  The  Mechanical  Rubber  Company  now  owned  and  held  by  me  bears  to 
the  total  issue  of  the  preferred  and  common  shares  of  the  said  companVi  namely, 
47,962  shares,  that  the  quick  assets  of  The  Mechanical  Rubber  Company  shall  realise 
the  full  sum  set  out  in  the  annexed  statement,  namely,  12,642,230.61  (less  only  5.77 
per  cent  of  the  sum  of  $1,152,919.27  referred  to  as  the  quick  assets  of  the  New  York 
Belting  and  Packing  Company,  Limited,  of  which  latter  company  5.77  per  cent  of 
the  preferred  shares  belong  to  persons  or  parties  other  than  The  Mechanical  Rubber 
Company) ,  together  with  mterest  from  March  31,  1899,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  said  assets  to  realize  such  sum,  together 
with  interest  as  aforesaid,  that  I  will  make  good  the  difference  between  such  sum, 
plus  said  interest,  and  the  amount  actually  realized  by  The  Mechanical  Rubber  Com* 

pany  on  such  assets  to  the  extent  of 47962nds  thereof. 

And  I  do  further  agree  that  of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  proposed  The 
Rubber  Goods  Manumcturing  Company  to  which  I  am  or  may  be  entitled  under  the 

gro  visions  of  the  annexed  agreement  ''A,"  there  shall  and  may  be  retained  and  held 
y  the  Central  Trust  Company  15  per  cent  thereof,  namely, shares  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  and shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  said  The  Rubber  Goods 

Manufacturing  Company,  as  collateral  security  for  the  performance  of  this  agreement 
on  my  part,  with  full  power  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Trust  Company,  on  the 
demand  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Company,  to  dispose  of  the  saia  collateral  at 
public  or  private  sale,  and  to  pay  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  Mechanical  Rubber 
Company  to  the  credit  of  my  aforesaid  guaranty;  it  being  understood  and  agreed  that 
thereafter  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Company  shall  liquidate  the  said  aasests  for  the 
account  and  benefit  of  myself  and  the  other  shareholders  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber 
Company  who  shall  have  entered  into  agreement  similar  hereto,  to  the  extent  of  the 
aggregate  of  all  such  guarantees,  and  shalldistribute  the  proceeds  thereof  to  such  extent 
pro  rata  among  myself  and  such  other  guaranteeing  snareholders  as  aforesaid  (i.  e.. 
to  each  guarantor  as  the  total  number  of  shares  so  deposited  by  him  shall  be  to  the  grand 
total  of  all  shares  deposited  by  myself  and  others  under  this  and  similar  agreements 
to  secure  such  guaranty),  upon  condition,  however,  that  before  selling  the  said  shares 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  Central  Trust  Company  shall  give  me  and  all  other 
shareholders  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Company  entering  into  similar  agreements 
hereto,  60  days'  notice  in  writine,  within  which  time  they  and  I  severally  shall  have 
the  option  of  paying  in  cash  to  the  Central  Trust  Company  their  and  my  proportions 
severally  of  the  total  amount  guaranteed  as  aforesaid,  and  which  is  properly  charge- 
able against  the  collateral  deposited  by  them  and  me  severally  as  security  for  the 
performance  of  this  and  similar  agreements;  and  upon  the  pa3rment  by  me  to  the 
Central  Trust  Company  of  the  proportion  so  properly  chargeable  a^jainst  the  herein- 
before specifically  described  collateral  security,  that  I  shall  receive  the  aforesaid 

shares  of  preferred  and shares  of  common  stock  of  the  said  The  Rubber 

Goods  Manufacturing  Company  from  the  Central  Trust  Company,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  that  I  shall  he  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Company  my 
proper  distributive  share  of  the  sum  actually  realized  bv  said  Mechanical  Rubbed 
Company  in  the  liquidation  of  accounts  so  guaranteed  ana  paid  by  myself  and  other 
stockholders  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Company,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  set  their  hands  and  seals  this day 

of ,  1898. 

Certificate  of  incorporation  of  The  Rubber  Qood»  ManufcuHurvng  Company, 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  into  a  company  under  and  by 
virtue  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  entitled  ''An  act  con- 
cerning corporations"  (revision  of  1896),  and  the  several  acts  supplemental  thereof 
and  amendatory  thereto,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  we  do  herebjr 
assume  to  and  for  the  said  company  all  the  rights,  powers,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties granted  to  and  enjoyed  by  corporations  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

1.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company. 

2.  The  location  of  its  principal  ofiSce  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  is  at  No.  60  Grand 
street,  in  the  city  of  Jersey  CSty,  county  of  Hudson.  Said  office  is  to  be  registered 
with  the  Corporation  Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey.  The  name  of  the  agent  therein 
and  in  charge  thereof,  and  upon  whom  process  agidnst  this  corporation  may  be  served 
is  the  "Corporation  Trust  (Jompany,  Wew  Jersey." 

3.  The  objects  for  which  this  corporation  is  formed  are  to  do  anjr  and  all  of  the 
thin^  hereinafter  set  forth  to  the  same  extent  as  natural  persons  might  or  could  do 
as  prmcipals,  a^nts,  contractors,  trustees  or  otherwise,  either  alone  or  associated  with 
other  corporations  or  natural  persons,  and  to  receive  and  exercise  all  of  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  natural  persons  in  connection  therewith. 
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To  enter  into,  make,  perform,  and  canry  oat  contracts  of  every  nature,  kind,  or 
descriptiQn  whatever  with  any  person,  firm,  asBOciation,  or  corporation. 

To  mveet  in,  mnt,  bargain,  sell,  bny,  rent,  deal  in,  own,  improve,  lease,  or  receive 
any  and  all  kinds  of  property,  real  or  personal,  within  or  without  the  state  of  New 
Jeney,  inclndinff  the  shares  and  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  other  cor^rations,  as 
well  as  its  own  wares,  and  to  deal  with  the  same  as  a  natural  person  might  do,  and 
in  idl  ways  not  inconsistent  with  law. 

To  deiu  in,  manufactore,  and  sell  wherever  it  may  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
oxnpany  any  and  all  classes  and  kinds  of  mannfactored  goods,  prodncts,  and  com- 
modities, but  more  espedall  vail  classes  of  goods  of  which  induambber,  caontchouc,  gat- 
ta  percha,  balata,  or  anv  of  their  substitutes  are  a  component  part,  as  well  as  all 
material  utilizable  for  the  manufacture  of  such  goods,  and  to  deal  in,  manufacture, 
and  0^1  any  and  all  other  claasee  of  goods,  the  purchase,  manufacture  of,  or  sale  of 
which  may  be  desirable  in  connection  with,  or  which  may  contribute  or  conduce  to  the 
advantage  of  the  company.  And  in  general  to  carry  on  any  other  business  in  con- 
nection therewith,  whether  manufacturing,  trading,  building,  carr3ring,  or  otherwise, 
with  all  powers  conferred  by  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  ujwn  corporations. 

To  enter  into  contracts  of  any  and  every  nature,  kind,  or  description  whatever 
with  citizens  of  or  companies  orKUiized  under  the  laws  of  anv  foreign  country  or 
with  anv  foreign  government,  municipal — state,  or  national — ^for  the  purchase  of 
crude  raober  or  any  other  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  as  well  as  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  rubber  or  other  lands,  and  to  enjoy  any  and  all  franchises,  privileges, 
liorasee,  grants,  or  concessions  which  may  be  granted  by  any  such  person,  corpora- 
tion, or  government,  and  to  enter  into  and  carrv  out  any  contract  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  which  tne  company  ma^  mi^e  in  connec* 
tion  with  any  grant,  privilege,  concession,  license,  right,  or  franchise  as  hereinbefore 
last  referred  to. 

To  acquire  by  grant,  lease,  or  otherwise  any  business  or  part  of  any  business  what- 
ever ana  to  do  all  or  any  part  of  the  business  of  any  person,  firm,  or  cori>oration,  and 
to  take  over  their  assets  and  liabilities. 

To  apply  for,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  use,  operate,  sell,  assign, 
transfer,  dispose  of,  as  well  as  to  grant  licenses  in  respect  of,  or  otherwise  to  turn  to 
account  any  and  all  inventions,  improvements,  and  processes  secured  under  or  used 
in  connection  with  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  or  of  anv  other  state  or  country, 
and  to  use,  work,  and  develop  the  same  in  the  conduct  of  any  business,  whether 
manufacturing  or  otherwise,  in  any  of  the  United  States  or  abroad. 

To  advance  moneys,  securities,  and  credits  on  any  property,  real  or  personal;  to 
borrow  and  loan  upon  any  kind  or  class  of  property,  realf  personal,  or  mixed;  to 
purchase,  receive,  hold,  own,  sell,  aasign,  transfer,  mortgage,  pledee,  or  otherwise 
dispoae  of,  and  guarantee  and  secure  the  payment  and  satisfaction  of  bonds,  coupons, 
mortgagee,  deeds  of  trust,  debentures,  notes,  shares  of  stock  of  corporations,  and  also 
to  guarantee  and  secure  the  payment  or  satismction  of  dividends,  certificates  of  deposit, 
ana  other  securities,  obli^tions,  options,  contracts,  and  evidences  of  indebteaness, 
whether  owned,  held,  or  issued  by  natural  persons  or  b^  private  or  public  corpora- 
tions or  associations;  to  receive,  collect,  hold,  own,  assi^,  pledge,  and  otherwise 
dispoee  of,  or  to  guarantee  and  secure  the  payment  and  satisfaction  of  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  income  upon,  of,  and  from  any  of  the  bonds,  coupons,  mortgages,  deeds 
of  trust,  debentures,  notes,  shares  of  capital  stock,  certificates  of  deposit,  securities, 
options,  contracts,  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness,  as  well  as  of  all  and  every 
kind  of  property  owned  or  held  or  controlled  by  it,  and  to  exercise  any  and  all  of 
the  riffhtis,  powers,  and  privileges  of  individuals  or  corporations  with  respect  thereto, 
inclu£ng  tfie  right  to  vote  on  all  shares  or  corporate  stock  owned  or  held  by  it. 

For  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  to  issue  bonds  and  other 
obligations  of  the  corporation,  and  to  secure  the  same  by  pledges  or  deeds  of  trust 
or  mortgages  upon  Uie  whole  or  any  part  of  the  property  and  franchises  held  by  the 
company,  and  to  sell,  pledge,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  bonds  for  corporate 
purposes. 

To  do  each  and  every  and  all  things  necessary,  suitable,  desirable,  or  proper  for 
the  accomplishment  or  furtherance  of  the  purposes  or  for  the  atteinment  of  the 
objects  hereinbefore  enumerated,  which  shall  at  any  time  appear  for  the  interest  and 
benefit  of  the  corporation,  and  in  general  to  engage  in  any  lawful  business  for  any 
lawful  purposes  whatsoever  as  mav  be  desirable,  necessary,  or  convenient 

To  have  one  or  more  offices,  ana  to  carry  on  all  or  any  of  its  operations  or  business 
in  any  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  place  or  country  what- 
ever. 

4.  The  total  authorised  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is  150,000,000,  divided  into 
500,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each.    Oi  such,  total  authorijsed  capital  stock 
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250,000  shares,  amonnting  to  |25.000,000|  shall  be  preferred  stock,  and  250,000  shares, 
amounting  to  $25,000,000,  shall  be  common  or  general  stock. 

From  time  to  time  the  preferred  stock  and  the  common  stock  shall  be  issaed  in 
such  amomits  and  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  determined  by  tne  board  of  directors, 
and  as  may  be  permitted  by  law. 

The  preierred  stockshall  be  entitled,  out  of  any  and  all  net  profits,  whenever  declared 
by  the  board  of  directors,  to  cumulative  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  ^r  cent  per 
annum,  which  dividends  shall  be  paid  in  preference  to  and  with  priority  over  any 
payment  of  any  dividend  on  the  common  stock,  and  no  dividend  shall  at  any  time 
be  paid  on  the  conunon  stock  until  all  accumulated  arrears  of  dividends  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  for  any  previous  year  or  years,  together  wil^  interest  on  such  arrears  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  shall  have  b^n  i>aid. 

In  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  the  holders  of  the  preferred 
stock  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  par  value  of  their  preferred  shares,  together 
with  all  accumulations  of  unpaid  dividends  and  interest  thereon,  out  of  the  surplus 
funds  of  the  company  after  payment  of  all  indebtedness  of  the  company  other  tnaa 
to  its  stockholders,  before  anything  shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock, 
and  any  surplus,  after  the  payment  of  all  mdebtedness  of  the  company  to  parties 
other  than  stockholders  of  the  company  and  after  payment  to  the  preferred  stock- 
holders hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  oelong  to  and  be  exclusively  divisible  among 
the  holders  of  the  common  or  general  stock,  of  the  company. 

The  common  stock  shall  be  subject  to  the  prior  rights  of  the  holders  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  as  hereinbefore  declared. 

If,  after  providing  for  the  payment  of  full  dividends  for  any  fiscal  year  on  any  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  all  accumulated  arrears  of  dividends  with  interest  thereon,  as  here- 
inbefore provided,  there  shall  remain  any  surplus  net  profits  for  such  year,  all  such 
surplus  net  profits  shall  be  applicable  to  dividends  on  the  common  stock  when  and 
to  such  extent  as  the  same  may  be  declared  by  the  board  of  directors. 

5.  The  names  of  the  incorporators  (the  post-office  address  of  each  of  whom  is  60 
Grand  street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.),  the  numoer  of  shares  of  common  stock  subscribed 
by  each,  the  aggregate  of  such  subscription  being  the  amount  of  capital  stock  with 
wnich  the  company  will  commence  business,  is  as  follows: 


Names. 

Number  of 
shares. 

Names. 

Number  of 
shares. 

William  At  Towner 

One  share. 
One  share. 
One  share. 
One  share. 
One  share. 
One  share. 
One  share. 
One  share. 

Herbert  J,  Davis 

One  share. 

Henry  Steers 

Alden  8.  Swan 

One  share. 

Thomas  Russell 

G.H.Dale 

One  share. 

Alvah  Trowbridffe 

Oamililiw Q. Kidder. .....  . 

One  share. 

Ulysses  D.Bddy 

Charles  Stewart  &nith 

One  share. 

O.W.Hebard 

Geo.  8.  Dearborn 

One  share. 

R.  L.  Edwards 

Anii^U/.  Wh^te . . . . 

One  share. 

Percy  Chubb 

6.  The  duration  of  the  company  shall  be  unlimited. 

7.  The  comjMmy  may  use  and  apply  its  surplus  earning  and  accumulated  profits 
in  the  discretion  of  the  directors  to  tne  creation  and  mamtenance  of  a  surplus  fund 
for  itie  purchase  and  acquisition  of  property,  both  real  and  personal,  including  the 
purchase  and  acquisition  of  its  own  capital  stock,  and  for  the  payment  of  dividends. 
It  may  also  take  its  own  capital  stock  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  any  debt  due  to 
the  company  from  time  to  time,  and  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner  and  upon 
such  terms  as  its  board  of  directors  may  determine,  and  it  may  sell  and  dispose  of 
such  stock  so  acquired  at  such  times  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  ma^  be 
agreed  upon  by  tne  board  of  directors.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company,  acqmred 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  or  taken  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  any  debt  or  the  com- 
pany, shall  not  be  regarded  as  profits  for  the  purpose  of  the  declaration  or  payment 
of  dividends  unless  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  or  a  majority  of  all  the  stock 
then  issued  and  outstanding  shall  otherwise  determine. 

8.  The  number  of  directors  at  any  time  may  be  increased  by  the  vote  of  the  board 
of  diiectors.  In  case  of  any  such  increase  the  board  of  directors  shall  have  the  power 
to  elect  such  additional  directors  to  hold  ofiloe  until  the  next  meeting  of  stockholders, 
when  their  successors  shall  be  elected.  The  directors  shall  have  the  power  to  make, 
alter,  and  amend  the  bv-laws  at  any  time  at  d  reguls^  or  special  meeting,  provided 
notice  in  writing  shall  nave  been  previously  giyen  to  each  member  of  tne  board  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  at  such  meeting  \rt  offer  an  amendment  or  amendments  to 
the  by-laws,  subject,  nowever,  to  the  right  on  the  purt  of  the  stockholders  at  any 
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meetiiig  thereafter  which  may  he  called  for  that  purpose  (as  shall  be  provided  in  the 
by-laws),  to  alter  or  repeal  such  amendment  or  amendments;  to  hola  their  meetings 
and  to  have  one  or  more  offices,  and  to  keep  the  books  of  the  company  (except  the 
stock  and  transfer  books)  at  any  place  or  places  outside  of  this  state,  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  Uiem;  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  working  capital;  to  mortgage  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  corporation,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
holders  of  two-thirds  of  the  preferred  shares;  to  transfer  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
or  all  of  the  property  or  franchises  of  the  corporation;  but  no  sale  of  all  of  the  prop- 
erty or  francnises  of  the  corporation  shall  be  made  except  pursuant  to  the  vote  of  at 
least  two>thirds  of  the  boara  of  directors  and  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  holders 
of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  capital  stock  issued  and  outstandmg;  to  delegate  their 

Sowers  to  such  committee  as  they  may  appoint  or  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the 
y-lawB,  with  full  power  on  the  part  of  such  committees  to  conduct  and  conclude 
any  ordinary  and  current  business  of  the  company  which  may  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors or  the  by-laws  be  delegated  to  such  committee;  by  resolutions  passed  by  a 
majority  of  the  whole  board  to  name  at  least  5  of  their  number  who  shall  constitute 
an  executive  oonmiittee,  which  committee  shall  for  the  time  being  and  to  the  extent 
provided  in  the  resolution  appointing  it,  or  provided  in  the  bv-laws  of  the  company, 
nave  and  acquire  the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the  management  of  the 
baainesB  and  affairs  of  the  company;  to  authorize  the  seal  of  the  company  to  be 
affixed  to  all  papers  which  require  it 

9.  The  board  of  directors  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  to  what  extent  and  at 
what  times  and  places  and  under  what  conditions  and  regulations  the  accounts  and 
bools  of  the  corporation  or  anv  of  them  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  stock- 
holders. No  stockholder  shall  have  any  right  to  inspect  any  account  or  book  or 
document  of  the  corporation  except  as  conferred  or  authorized  by  the  board  of  direct^ 
ors,  or  by  resolution  duly  passed  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

10.  It  is  the  intention  that  the  x>owers  above  specified  in  article  3,  except  where 
otherwise  expressed  in  said  article,  jshall  be  in  no  wise  limited  or  restricted  by  refer- 
ence to  or  inference  from  any  other  article  or  paragraph  in  this  certificate. 

Bated,  Januaix^f  ^899. 

Wm.  a.  Towner,  304  ScdrU  James  Place,  Brooklyn^  N,  Y, 

Henry  Steers,  10  East  Thirty-eigMh  Street 

GteoMAS  Russell,  £S7  Broadway, 

Alvah  Trowbridge,  £6  Nassau, 

Ulysses  D.  Eddy. 

G.  W.  Hebard,  IfO  Broadway, 

R.  L.  Edwards. 

Percy  Chubb,  5  and  7  South  WiUiam  Street. 

Herbert  J.  Davis. 

Alden  S.  Swan,  161  Maiden  Lane. 

C.  H.  Dale,  No.  131  West  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Street. 

Camillus  G.  Kidder,  76  Htahland  avenue.  Orange,  N  J. 

Chas.  Stewart  Smfth,  £5  West  Tiventy-seventh  Street,  New  York  City. 

Geo.  S.  Dearborn,  11  Broadway. 

Ansel  L.  White,  36  South  Street, 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

On  thiB  25th  day  of  January,  1899,  before  me,  Henry  W.  Rudd,  a  notary  public  in 
and  for  the  county  of  New  York,  state  of  New  York,  personally  appeared  William 
A-  Towner,  Henry  Steers,  Thomas  Russell,  Alvah  Trowbridge,  Ulysses  D.  Eddy, 
G.  W.  Hebard,  R.  L.  Edwards,  Percy  Chubb,  Herbert  J.  Davis,  Alden  S.  Swan, 
C.  H.  Dale,  GamUlus  G.  Kidder,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  George  S.  Dearborn,  and 
Ansel  L.  White,  to  me  known  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  individuals  mentioned 
and  described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument  and  who  severally 
acknowledged  to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 

[seal.]  Henry  W.  Rudd, 

Notary  Public  106,  New  York  County, 

State  of  New  York,  Cownty  of  New  York,  ss: 

I,  William  Sohmer,  clerk  of  the  county  of  New  York,  and  also  clerk  of  tbe  supreme 
court  for  the  said  county,  the  same  being  a  court  of  record,  do  hereby  certify  that 
Henry  W.  Rudd,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  certificate  of  the  proof  or  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  annexed  instrument,  and  thereon  written,  was,  at  the  time  of  taking 
such  proof  and  acknowledgment,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  county,  dulv  com- 
nuasioned  and  sworn,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  of  said  state  to  take  the  acknowl- 
edgments and  proofs  of  deeds  or  conveyances  for  land,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
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in  said  state  of  New  York.  And  farther,  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
writing of  such  notary  public,  and  verily  believe  that  the  signature  to  said  certificate 
of  proof  or  acknowledgment  is  genuine. 

in  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the 
said  court  and  county  the  25th  day  of  January,  1899. 

[seal.]  Wm.  Sohmbr,  Clerk, 

(Indorsed:)  Received  in  the  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  clerk's  office,  January  25, 
A.  D.  1899,  and  recorded  in  clerk's  record  No.  — ,  on  page  — .  John  G.  Fisher^ 
clerk.    Filed  June  26,  1899.    George  Wurts,  secretary  of  state. 


By-2ai£»  adopted  by  the  etockholdere  and  in  force  February  IS,  1901. 

Abticlb  I. 

Sbc.  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of  the 
oompanv  in  the  citv  of  Jersey  City,  on  the  second  Thursday  in  April  in. each  year, 
after  1901,  at  12  o'clock,  noon.  Polls  shall  be  open  from  12  o'cIock  at  noon  until  1 
o'clock  p.  m.,  under  the  supervision  of  three  tellers,  to  be  appointed  by  a  vote  of  the 
stockholders  present  or  represented  at  the  meeting. 

Sbc.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  mav  be  called  by  order  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  shall  be  called  whenever  stockholders  of  record  owning  one-fourth 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  issued  and  outstanding  at  the  time  shall  in  writ- 
ing make  application  therefor  to  the  board  of  directors,  stating  the  obiect  of  such 
meeting.  The  business  transacted  at  the  special  meeting  shall  be  connned  to  the 
objects  stated  in  the  call. 

Sbc.  3.  Notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  each  annual  or  special  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  shall  be  msoled  to  each  stockholder  at  least  10  days  before  the  cUite 
specified  for  the  meeting,  addressed  to  his  place  of  residence  or  business  as  the  same 
appears  in  the  list  of  aadreases,  which  shall  be  kept  in  the  books  of  the  secretary  t>f 
the  company. 

Sec.  4.  At  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders  each  share  of  stock,  whether  preferred 
or  common,  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  of  record,  or  his  proxy,  to  one  vote. 

Sec.  5.  At  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  stock  issued 
and  outstanding  at  the  time,  represented  by  the  owners  thereof  of  record,  in  person 
or  by  proxy,  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Meetings  at  whidi  not  less  than  one-third  of 
the  stock  is  so  represented  may,  however,  be  adjourned  fx>  a  future  date  bv  those  who 
attend,  and  notice  of  such  adjournment  shall  be  given  to  all  the  stockholders  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  notice  of  meetings,  as  provided  for  in  section  3  of  this 
article. 

Abticlb  II. 

Sbc.  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  consist  of  15  stockholders,  or  such  greater 
number,  not  exceeding  21,  as  may  by  amendment  hereof  be  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribed. The  board  of  directors  may  at  any  time  increase  their  number  by  election 
to  such  board  of  an  additional  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  stockholders  of  the 
company,  as  provided  for  in  the  articles  of  mcorporation. 

The  first  board  of  directors  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
company.  The  members  thereof  shall  hold  office  as  herein  provided,  and  until  their 
successors  are  elected  by  ballot  of  the  stockholders. 

Sbc.  2.  The  directors  shall  hold  office  during  1  year,  and  until  their  successors  are 
chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  the  1  year  con- 
stituting the  term  of  office  of  the  first  board  of  directors  shall  be  deemed  to  expire  on 
the  second  Monday  of  February,  1900,  which  is  the  day  fixed  for  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

Sbc.  3.  A  majority  of  the  directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business.    A  lees  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  for  the  election  of  officers  and  transaction  of 
business  without  unnecessary  delay  after  each  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

Sbc.  4.  The  place  outside  the  state  of  New  Jersey  at  which  directors  may  hold 
their  meetings  and  have  an  office,  and  keep  ^^®  books  of  the  company,  except  the 
stock  and  transfer  books,  shall  be  the  prit^eipal  office  of  the  company  in  the  city  of 
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New  York,  or  at  each  other  place  or  places  as  Doay  at  any  time  be  fixed  by  resolution 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

Sac.  5.  The  directors  shall  elect  by  ballot  from  among  their  number  a  president 
and  one  or  more  vice-presidents.  Tney  shall  also  elect  or  appoint  a  secretary  and 
treasurer,  either  or  both  of  whom  may  be  chosen  from  among  the  directors  of  the 
company,  or  otherwise,  as  they,  the  board  of  directors,  ma;^  decide. 

The  secretary  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  dischaii^  of  his  duties.  The  treasurer 
shall  give  bond  for  the  faithful  dischaige  of  his  duties,  in  such  sum  and  with  such 
snietiee  as  the  directors  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

The  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  may  be  united  in  one  person  if  and  whenever 
the  directors  so  elect. 

Sbc.  6.  Other  officers,  employees,  and  agents  of  the  company  as  and  in  the  man- 
ner and  upon  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  directors  in  each  case. 

Sac.  7.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  occurrinff 
in  their  number,  or  in  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer;  but  any  {>er8on  elected 
to  fin  a  vacancy  in  the  board  of  directors  shall  hold  office  only  until  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  next  ensuing  is  held,  when  his  successor  shall  be  chosen. 

Sbc.  8.  The  number  of  directors  may  at  an^  time  be  increased  by  the  vote  of  the 
board  of  directors,  but  not  to  exceed  21;  and  in  case  of  any  such  increase,  the  board 
of  directors  shall  nave  the  power  to  elect  any  such  additional  directors  to  hold  office 
until  the  next  meeting  of  tne  stockholders,  when  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

Sec.  9.  Meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  or  by  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  board.  Each  director 
shall  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  all  meetings  of  the  board  at  least 
24  hours  prior  thereto.  Any  director  may,  however,  in  any  instance  waive  such 
notice  in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

Abticlb  III. — OommHUet. 

Sbc.  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power,  by  resolution  to  be  passed  and 
approved  of  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  board,  to  name  an  executive  committee  of 
not  less  than  5  members,  which  committee  snail  have  full  power  to  conduct  the 
general  details  and  management  of  the  business  and  the  i^airs  of  the  company  in  all 
matters,  save  only  the  mortgaging  of  the  compctny's  property,  and  the  sale  of  anjr  of 
the  company's  franchises  or  plants,  or  the  acquisition  of  any  new  plants  or  factories. 

Sbc.  2.  Tde  board  of  directors  may  appoint  such  other  committees  as  it  may  deem 
desiiable,  with  full  power  on  the  part  oi  such  committees  to  conduct  and  conclude 
any  ordinary  and  current  business  of  the  company,  which  may  by  the  board  of 
directors  be  delegated  to  such  committees. 

Abticlb  IV. — The  prendenl  and  mce-prendentt. 

Sbc.  1.  The  president  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  compan;^.  He 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  stockholders  and  of  the  board  of  directors,  sien  all 
certificates  of  stock  and  all  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  company  .and  perform  alT  such 
other  duties  as  are  incidental  to  his  office.  He  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  shall  prepare  a  report  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders, which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  directors  for  approval  before  sub- 
mission to  such  annual  meeting. 

Sbc.  2.  He  shall  have  chaige  of  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company,  and  shall  in  the 
course  of  its  business  affix  the  same  to  all  stock  certificates  issued,  and  when  author- 
ised by  the  board  of  directors  or  the  executive  committee  so  to  do,  he  shall  affix  the 
seal,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  affixed,  to  contracts  and  other  instruments  in  writing. 

Sbc.  3.  Vice-presidents:  In  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  president,  the 
duties  of  the  office  shall  be  performed  by  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  who  shall  have 
such  powers  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed. 

Abticlb  V. — TheMcrOary. 

Sbc.  1.  The  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of 
the  stockholders,  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  of  the  meetings 
of  the  executive  committee,  as  well  as  of  the  meetings  of  all  other  committees,  as 
may  be  zeouired,  and  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  same.  He  shall  also  record  all 
the  votes  of  the  directors  and  stockholders  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sb&  2.  He  shall,  under  the  instructions  of  the  board  of  directors,  give  all  notices 
required  for  the  election  of  directors  and  meetings  of  the  directors  and  stockholdenB. 
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Sbc.  3.  He  shall  have  charae  of  all  records,  reeolations  and  papers,  after  they  have 
been  acted  upon  bj  the  board  of  directors,  and  also  of  aU  letters  and  all  papers  per- 
taining to  the  af£airs  of  the  company. 

Sec.  4.  The  transfer  books  of  the  company  shall  be  kept  under  his  direction,  and 
he  shall  also  perform  such  other  duty  as  he  may  be  charged  with  by  the  board  of 
directors  or  the  president. 

Sec.  6.  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary  the  board  may  appoint  a  secretary  pro  tern, 
to  make  a  record  of  its  meetings  and  to  perform  such  other  functions  pertaining  to 
such  office  as  it  may  direct. 

Abticlb  VI. — The  treamtrer. 

The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  have  chaive  of  all  funds  belonging  to  the  company, 
and  shall  deposit  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  company  in  such  place  or  places  as  the 
board  of  directors  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  shall  disburse  the  same  under 
their  direction,  either  general  or  specific,  or  the  genial  or  specific  direction  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Abticlb  VII. — Transfer  and  registration  of  stock. 

Sec.  1.  All  transfers  of  stock  shall  be  signed  by  the  stockholders,  in  person  of 
bv  attorney,  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  tlmt  purpose.  At  the  time  of  transfer  the 
old  certificate  of  the  shares  transferred  shall  in  each  case  be  surrendered  and  can- 
celed and  a  new  certificate  issued  in  lieu.  All  certificates  of  stock  issued  shall  bear 
the  seal  of  the  company,  and  shall  be  simed  by  the  president,  or  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  and  the  treasurer.  The  board  of  directors  may  make  suitable  reflations 
providing  for  the  registration  of  certificates  of  stock,  and  may  from  time  to  tmie  alter 
or  amend  such  regulations  as  the  board  may  see  fit. 

Abticlb  VIII. — Dividends  and  bonded  debL 

Sbc.  1.  All  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  declared  quarterly,  and 
shall  be  made  payable  at  such  times  as  may  be  determined  bv  the  boara  of  directors. 
Dividends  upon  the  common  stock  shall  be  declared  and  be  made  payable  as  the 
board  of  directors  mav  determine  out  of  the  surplus  profits  of  the  company  after  nec- 
essary provision  shall  have  been  made  for  the  payment  of  dividends  upon  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  also  for  a  reserve  for  working  capital. 

Sec.  2.  No  bonded  or  mort^pge  debt  shall  be  created  by  the  company  upon  its 
property,  without  the  consent  m  writing  first  obtained  of  the  holders  of  at  least  two- 
thiras  of  the  preferred  shares,  as  well  as  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  general  or 
common  stock. 

Abticle  IX. — Order  of  business. 

Sec.  1.  The  order  of  business  at  meetings  of  directors  shall  be  as  follows: 

1)  Reading  of  unapproved  minutes  of  previous  meetings  of  the  board. 

2^  Reports  of  officers. 

3)  Reports  of  committees. 

4)  Performance  of  the  business  for  which  the  meeting  was  specially  called,  if  any. 

5)  General  unfinished  business. 
6J  New  business. 
7)  Miscellaneous  business. 

Abticlb  X. — Amendinents. 


1 


Sbc.  1.  The  directors  shall  have  power  to  make,  alter,  and  amend  the  by-laws  at 
any  time,  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting,  providing  notice  in  writing  shall  hiave  been 
previously  given  to  each  member  of  the  board  of  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  at  such 
meeting  to  offer  an  amendment  or  amendments  to  the  by-laws,  subject,  however,  to 
the  right  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  at  any  meeting  thereafter,  which  may  be 
called  for  that  purpose,  to  alter  or  repeal  such  amendment  or  amendments. 

Sec.  2.  AU  alterations  or  amendments  of  the  by-laws  shall  be  reported  to  the  next 
succeeding  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  whether  the  same  be  a  special  or  general 
meeting,  and  without  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  said  meeting  may  have  been 
called;  and  at  any  such  meeting  the  stockholders  may  approve  or  disapprove  of  such 
amendments  as  in  section  1  provided. 
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XAKKSR  IN  WHICH  THB  YABIOU8  PBOPBBTISS  WXBE  PA.ID  FOB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  In  the  effort  to  take  over  or  syndicate  these  properties 
did  your  promoterB  offer  all  cash,  or  preferred  and  common  stock? — ^A.  In  general, 
we  gave  tne  manufactorers  the  choice;  we  allowed  them  to  decide  as  to  which  they 
preferred. 

Q.  What  was  the  usoal  preference  of  those  that  came  in? — ^A.  In  some  cases  they 
took  all  cash,  but  the  preference  was  to  take  iMurt  cash  and  part  stock. 

Q.  Was  yonr  all-cash  fignre  near  or  approximating  your  preferred  stock  rate? — A. 
There  was  no  rule.  It  was  a  question  oi  determining  the  value  of  the  property,  and 
in  one  instance  we  paid  more  cash  than  the  amount  of  tangible  assets,  but  the  final 
adjustment  had  to  comply  to  the  condition  that  no  preferred  stock  should  be  issued 
in  excess  of  tangible  assets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbmks.  )  Was  that  because  you  were  unable  to  buy  for  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  tangible  assets^ — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquh ab.  )  In  all  your  cash  propositions  you  were  always  inside  of 
the  preferred  and  common  offei^ — ^A.  We  had  to  keep  within  that  limitation,  and  at 
one  time  the  amount  of  tangible  assets  was  below  the  proposed  issue  of  preferred,  and 
in  that  case  I  had  to  deposit  about  a  quarter  of  a  milhon  dollars  of  cash,  or  cash 
equivalent,  in  order  to  keep  within  the  hmitation  of  having  the  preferred  equal  to  the 
tuigible  assets. 

CAFITALIZATION  OP  THB  B0BBBB  GOODS  MANUFACTUBINO   OOMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  What  was  the  capitalization  of  yoot  company? — ^A.  The  total 
capitalization  is  about  $8,000,000  preferred  and  $17,000,000  common  stock. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  about  $8,000,0(X).  I  infer  then  than  the  tangible  assets  are  exactly 
eqnal  to  the  amount  that  was  really  issued.  You  have  an  authorized  capitalization  of 
ia,000,000  preferred?— A.  Our  authorized  issue  is  $25,000,000  preferred  and  $25,000,000 
coomion.  The  original  issue  was  about  $6,000,000  preferred  and  $13,000,000  of  com- 
mon. The  company  has  earned  over  and  above  dividends  declared,  $1,400,000.  We 
then  took  in  new  properties.  We  issued  for  these  properties  more  preferred  stock 
than  the  amount  of  tangible  assets,  but  we  did  this  only  because  we  more  than  met 
this  excess  hy  means  of  our  earnings  of  $1,400,000.  The  companv  has  always  kept 
within  the  original  plan  of  the  preferred  stock  oeing  equal  or  less  tnan  the  amount  of 
tangible  assets. 

Q.  In  your  first  issue,  then,  the  preferred  stock  equaled  the  tangible  assete? — A. 
Exactly. 

Q.  And  then  since  then  you  have  increased  the  preferred  stock  as  your  tangible 
assets  and  surplus  accumulated? — ^A.  Yes;  but  the  increase  has  been  due  to  the  buy- 
ing in  of  otiier  properties,  and  we  have  always  kept  within  that  limit. 

Q.  Now,  you  stui^d  with  $13,000,000  of  common.  How  did  you  happen  to 
isBoe  so  much  as  that?  That  ia  more  than  double  the  amount  of  preferred,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  method  you  have  outlined  to  us,  it  should  have  been  about  the 
B8ine?—A  No,  I  said  that  the  issue  of  common  stock  was  to  be  on  the  7  per  cent 
basis;  that  is,  it  would  be  14^  times  the  earnings  of  the  previous  year.  We  have 
always  kept  within  that  limitation.  The  reasons  why  the  issue  of  common  is  larger 
than  the  issue  of  preferred,  a  fact  true  also  in  the  case  of  other  capitalizations,  are 
two  in  number:  First,  that  we  limited  our  issue  of  preferred  stock  to  the  amount  of 
tangible  assets;  and  second,  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Companies  own  a  large 
nomber  of  patents  of  very  great  value,  say  400  patents,  and  Imve  trade-marks  of  great 
Talne,  and  consequently  the  good  will  is  relatively  of  more  importance  than  the  good 
will  of  most  oHier  industries. 

Q.  And  also  at  the  b^;inning,  at  any  rate,  that  high  issue  of  common  stock  was 
i^lowable,  since  you  might  still  keep  within  this  7  per  cent  allowed? — ^A.  Yes,  and 
Binoe  the  oompanywas  oi^ganized,  sav  over  2  vears  ago,  the  company  has  earned  on 
about  that  basis.  They  have  earned  their  dividend  on  the  preferred,  and  have  earned 
about  7  per  cent  on  common — showing  that  that  basis  of  capitalizalaon  was  justified. 
Foot  per  cent  per  annum  has  been  paid. 

I 

MBTHOD  OF  OBOANIZINQ  THB  UNrTBD  OTATSS  RUBBER  OOMPANY.  i 

Q-  Now,  will  you  take  up  the  organization  of  some  of  the  other  companies.    Take,  I 

tor  example,  the  United  States  Rubber  Company.  How  does  that  differ  from  the 
Rttbber  Goods  Manu&tcturing  Company? — A.  The  United  States  Rubber  Company 
TO  oiganized  on  a  different  plan.  The  organization  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  was  initiated  by  an  agreement  undfer  which  parties  subscribed  $1,600,000 
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for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  interests  in  rubber  companies  in  the  manufactore  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes  in  the  United  States,  and  this  fund  was  to  be  invested  by  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  date  of  this  agreement? — ^A.  That  amement 
was  dated  January  27.  1892,  the  agreement  being  made  between  the  subscnoen  and 
the  banking  firm  of  H.  B.  Uollins  &,  Ck>.  There  was  no  provision  as  to  what  the  sub- 
scribers should  receive,  but  it  was  stated  that  a  company  would  be  organized  to  be 
known  as  the  United  States  Rubber  Ck>mpany,  which  should  issue  an  8  per  cent  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  that  the  profits  of  the  promoters  would  be  limited  to  5  per  cent  upon 
the  total  issue,  and  that  the  5  per  cent  should  cover  the  charses  of  la¥ryerB,  account- 
ants, appraisers,  and  services  of  promoters  and  bankers  attending  the  oiganization  of 
the  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jsnkb.  )  The  pay  of  promoters  in  that  case  then  was  strictly  limited  to 
5  per  cent  of  the  capitalization,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  of  added  profit,  provided 
they  could  buy  cheaper  for  casn,  as  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  Rubber  Gooos  Manu- 
facturing Company? — A.  That  is  correct.  In  this  instance  the  promoter  received  a 
definite  profit,  ana  didn't  run  any  risk. 

I  willput  in  as  an  exhibit  a  memorandum  which  gives  the  basis  of  the  oiganization 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  preferred  stock 
should  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  tangible  assets,  while  the  tangible  assets  were  to 
be  determined  as  follows:  The  value  of  the  plant,  machinery,  tools,  and  fixtures 
were  to  be  appraised  by  three  men,  Charles  otewart  Smith,  a  prominent  manufac- 
turer, ex-Comptroller  Henry  W.  Cannon,  and  Charles  H.  Dalton,  a  prominent 
manufacturer,  who,  I  believe,  is  president  of  the  Arkwright  Club  of  Boston. 

The  value  of  all  other  assets  above  liabilities  is  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  manufac- 
turer whose  interest  shall  be  acquired,  and  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rub- 
ber Groods  Manufacturing  Company,  each  vendor  deposited  as  collateral  security  for 
that  guarantee  15  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Unitea  States  Rubber  Company  which 
he  received. 

Q.  The  general  plan,  then,  of  this  company  was  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Rubber  Gooos  Manufacturing  Company,  except  the  pay  of  the  promoter^ — A. 
Substantially. 

Q.  What  was  the  capitalization  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company? — A.  The 
authorized  capital  was  925,000,000  preferred  and  $25,000,000  of  common  stock.  The 
original  issue  was  about  $13,0()0,000  of  preferred  and  $13,000,000  of  common. 

Q.  Was  not  the  plan  adopted  with  reference  to  common  stock,  that  the  amount 
should  be  limited  on  the  basis  of  7  per  cent  earnings? — A.  No.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company  it  was  provided  that  the  amount  of  common 
stock  should  be  substantially  equal  to  the  issue  of  preferred,  but  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  had  comparatively  few  patents;  and  while  their  trade-marks  are 
of  great  value,  the  trade-mark  on  a  snoe  is  not  as  viduable  as  a  trade-mark  on  a  tire, 
beoiuse  you  can  get  home  with  a  leaky  shoe,  and  you  can't  with  a  punctured  tire. 

Exhibit  2. — Memorandum  and  certificate  of  organi^atUm  of  the  UnUed  States  Rubber 

Corporation, 

[Exhibit  A.] 

It  is  intended  to  form  a  company  to  be  styled  "The  United  States  Rubber  Cor- 
poration," or  to  be  known  by  some  other  apj^ropriate  title,  which  company  shall 
have  power  to  acquire  the  various  plants  or  interests  therein  now  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  boots  or  shoes  within  the  United  States. 

The  company  shall  have  the  right  to  issue  $25,000,000  8  per  cent  preferred  stock; 
$25,000,000  common  stock. 

Preferred  stock  shall  be  issued  in  payment  for  each  manufacturing  property  to  an 
amount  which  at  par  shall  represent: 

A.  The  value  of  the  plant,  machinery,  tools,  and  fixtures,  by  an  appraisement  to 
be  made  by  Charles  S.  Smith,  Henry  W.  Cannon,  and  Charles  H.  Kdton,  they  to 
employ  such  experts  as  they  may  select. 

B.  The  value  of  all  other  assets,  above  liabilities,  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer 
whose  interest  shall  be  acauired. 

^  In  case  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  interest  in  any  of  said  manufacturing  proper- 
ties be  acquired,  a  pro  rata  amount  of  preferred  stock,  as  above  provided  for,  shall 
be  issued  therefor. 

The  common  stock  shall  be  issued,  among  other  things,  to  represent  the  increased 
earning  capacity  by  reason  of  the  consolidation  of  the  interests  acquired,  and  shall 
be  issued  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  issue  of  preferred  stock. 

Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Corporation  that  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  be  delivered  to  Messrs  H.  B.  Hoi- 
lins  A  Co.,  bankers,  Cf  the  city  of  New  York,  in  payment  of  the  chaiges  of  lawyers, 
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•oeonntantB,  appreiBerB^  experts,  and  servieee  of  bankers,  and  all  other  services 
attending  the  organization  of  said  ooiporation;  said  payment  of  6  per  cent,  however, 
to  be  TOBuae  to  Messrs.  H.  B.  Hollins  &  Co.  only  whenever  and  as  from  time  to  time 
the  stock  of  said  corporation  is  issued,  payable  in  common  stock. 

Additional  common  stock  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  shall  be  issued  full  paid,  in 
ooneideration  of  the  transfer  of  the  properties  or  of  interests  therein  to  the  consoli- 
dated company,  whenever  and  as  soon  as  the  conditions  of  ''Addendum  1''  shall 
have  been  complied  with.  The  said  $1,000,000  in  common  stock  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  and  be  by  it  delivered  as  directed 
by  Messrs.  H.  B.  Hollins  &  Co.,  bankers,  upon  payment  bvthem  to  the  consolidated 
company  of  a  subscription  of  $1,000,000  of  preferred  stock  at  par,  which  pavment 
Messrs  U.  B.  Hollins  &  Co.,  at  the  request  of  the  proprietors  of  the  several  man- 
ufacturing interests  which  shall  be  acquired,  have  agreed  to  make,  as  soon  as  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  ''Addendum  1''  shall  be  fuffilled,  the  acceptance  by  said 
proprietors  and  said  H.  B.  Hollins  &  Co.  of  the  plan  herein,  and  in  "Addendum 
1,"  set  forth  shall  be  evidence  of  such  request  and  agreement 

Addendum  1. 

The  general  plan  provided  for  in  Exhibit  A  shall  be  operative  and  shall  so  into 
effect  whenever  there  shall  have  been  acquired,  either  after  the  ownership  or 
majority  interest  in  manufacturing  properties,  the  value  of  whose  assets,  measured 
bv  the  authorized  issue  of  preferred  and  common  stock  at  par,  as  set  forth  in 
ES^hibit  A,  shall  equal  $15,000,000. 

Certificate  of  orgasMzaJtion  of  the  VnUed  Stales  Rubber  Corporation. 

We,  the  undersigned,  William  H.  Trenholm,  Chester  H.  Chapin,  John  P.  Town- 
send,  of  the  city,  county,  and  state  of  New  York,  William  Barbour,  of  the  city  of 
Paterson,  state  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  into  a  company  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  ]New  Jersey, 
entitled  "An  act  concerning  coix>orations,"  approved  April  7,  1875,  and  the  several 
supplements  thereto  and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  for  the  purpose  hereimUfter  men- 
tioned, and  we  do  hereby  assume  to  and  for  said  company  all  the  riehts,  powers,  and 
privileges  granted  to  and  conferred  upon  corporations  by  the  laws  of  the  said  state  of 
New  Jersey,  and  do  hereby  certify  and  set  forth  as  follows: 

I.  The  name  assumed  to  designate  such  company  and  to  be  used  in  its  business  and 
dealings  is  United  States  Rubror  Corporation. 

n.  The  places  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  where  the  business  of  said  company  is 
to  be  conducted  are  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  also 
thoee  other  cities,  towns,  and  villa^  in  said  state  in  which  said  company  may  here- 
after deem  it  expedient  to  conduct  its  business,  and  the  city  and  county  in  which  the 
principal  part  of  the  business  of  said  company  within  said  state  is  to  be  transacted 
and  conducted  is  the  said  city  of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The 
part  of  the  business  of  the  said  company  to  be  carried  on  without  the  said  state  of 
New  Jersey  is  as  hereinafter  stated.  The  city,  county,  and  state  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal office  or  place  of  business  of  the  said  company,  out  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
is  to  be  situated,  is  the  dty,  county,  and  state  of  New  York,  and  the  said  company 
also  proposes  to  carry  on  operations  in  all  of  the  states  and  territories  of  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  objects  for  which  the  said  company  is  formed  are  the  making,  purchasing,  and 
selling,  either  on  i1»  own  accoimt  or  commission,  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  or  all  goods 
of  which  rubber  is  a  component  part,  and  the  various  materials  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  any  such  goods,  and  also  the  acquiring  and  disposing  of  rights  to 
make  and  use  any  and  all  such  ^oods  and  materials,  and  the  doing  and  transacting 
all  acts,  business,  and  things  incident  to  or  relating  to  or  convenient  in  carrying  out 
its  buflinefis  as  aforesaid. 

The  portion  of  said  company's  business  which  is  to  be  carried  on  out  of  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  is  its  financial  business  generally,  and  as  well  such  portion  of  its  man- 
ufacturinfi:  business  and  the  business  of  Duying  and  selling  as  it  may,  from  time  to  time, 
find  convenient 

ni.  The  total  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  company  is  $50,000,000.  The 
number  of  shares  into  which  the  same  is  divided  is  600,000  and  the  par  value  of  each 
share  is  flOO.  The  stock  of  the  said  company  is  to  be  of  two  kinds,  to  wit,  general 
stock  and  preferred  stock.  The  amount  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  one-half  of  the  total  outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  company.    The  holders 
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of  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  reoeiye  semi-annually  as  dividends  all  net 
earnings  of  the  company  in  each  fiscal  year  np  to,  but  not  exceedins,  8  per  cent  per 
annum  upon  all  outstanding  preferred  stock  oefore  any  dividend  shall  oe  set  apart 
or  paid  on  the  general  stock,  but  such  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock  shall  not 
be  cumulative,  and  the  preferred  stock  shall  not  be  entitled  to  participate  in  any 
other  additional  eaminoB  or  profits.  In  case  of  liquidation  of  the  company,  the 
holders  of  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  cash  to  the  amount  of  their 
preferred  stock  at  par  before  any  payment  in  liquidation  is  made  upon  the  general 
stock,  and  shall  not  thereafter  participate  in  any  of  thejproperty  of  the  company  or 
proems  of  liquidation.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  with  which  the  said  company 
18  to  commence  business  is  the  sum  of  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  the  par 
value  of  $100  each,  of  which  500  shares  are  to  be  preferred  and  the  remaining  50O 
shares  general  stock.  Additional  issues  on  account  of  the  total  authorized  capital 
stock  may  be  made  from  time  to  time,  either  in  preferred  or  general  stock,  or  bof^, 
in  such  sums  and  in  such  manner  as  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company  may 
determine,  and  in  accordance  with  law  and  with  this  certificate. 

IV.  The  names  and  residences  of  the  stockholders  and  the  number  of  shares  held 
by  each  are  as  follows: 


Names. 


William  L.Tr6nholm 

Chester  H.  Chapin 

John  P.  Townsend  . . . 
William  Barbour 


Besideiices. 


Number  of 
Bbares. 


200 

260 
ISO 
800 


V.  The  period  at  which  the  said  company  shall  commence  shall  be  the  day  of  the 
recording  and  filing  of  this  certificate  m  tne  manner  and  place  provided  ny  law. 
And  the  said  company  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  60  years  from  the  date  of  said 
record  and  filing. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  affixed  our  hands  and  seals,  respectively, 
this day  of ,  in  the  year  1802. 


MKTHOD  OP  OBOANIZING  THB  AMBBICAN  CHICLB  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Now,  will  you  take  up  the  third  company,  the  Chicle  Com- 
pany, and  tell  the  way  in  which  its  promotion  and  organization  differ  from  the 
otheni? — ^A.  There  is  a  decided  difference  as  to  the  character  of  the  business  of  the 
Chicle  Company  and  the  other  companies  mentioned.  The  most  valuable  property 
of  the  Chicle  Company  is  its  trade-marks.  The  trade*marks  of  the  Chicle  Company 
are  of  &r  more  value  tnan  those  of  any  of  the  other  companies,  the  earning  capacity 
depending  principally  on  their  value. 

It  was  provided  that  there  should  be  an  issue  of  $3,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and 
$6,000,000  of  common  stock,  but  in  this  instance  the  preferred  stock  is  issued  in  excesB 
of  tangible  assets. 

Q.  Was  there  an  appraisement  of  tan^ble  assetei? — A.  There  was  not  a  formal 
appraisement  from  the  lact  that  the  main  item  of  value  was  the  earning  capacity,  but 
the  tangible  assets  were  stated,  and  the  value  accurately  ascertained  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  knowledge  each  vendor  possessed  as  to  the  value  of  his  neighbor's  prop- 
erty. The  fact  was,  that  in  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company,  it  was  a  very  easy 
matter  to  ascertain  the  value  of  tangible  assets,  but  the  principal  value  was  the  earn- 
ing capacity. 

Q.  About  how  did  the  preferred  stock  compare  with  the  value  of  the  tangible 
assets? — A.  Well,  the  preferred  stock  in  round  figures  was  3  times  the  amount  of 
tangible  assets. 

Q.  And  the  amount  of  common  stock  was  double  that  of  preferred? — A.  Double 
that  of  preferred. 

Q.  What  did  the  results  show  as  to  the  capitalization? — A.  Well,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  capitalization  of  the  American  Chicle  Company  was  on  a  conservative  basis 
from  the  fact  that  the  company  has  paid  8  per  cent  on  its  common  stock,  and  the 
market  price  of  the  common  stock,  which  jS  to  a  large  extent  an  indication  of  its 
character  (as  in  this  instance  it  is  not  subjo^f  to  manipulation)  is  $80  per  share. 
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Q.  Whst  18  the  pnfarred? — ^A.  Preferred  is  abont  the  aame  price,  preferred  being 
a  9  per  ooit  stock;  hot  the  oompany  euns  about  6  times  that  dividend  on  the  pre- 
fened  stock,  showing  that  the  preferred  stock  capitaUzation  was  on  a  conservative 
basts  as  compared  with  the  earning  capacity. 

TSB  PAT  OF  PROMOTKBS  IN  THE  CASK  OF  THE  AMXBICAN  CHICLX  OOMPANT. 

Q.  Now,  will  jaa  compare  this  Chide  Oompany  with  the  other  two  companies  as 
reipds  the  way  m  which  the  promoters  received  their  pa^r? — ^A.  In  the  case  of  the 
(&de  Oompany,  a  fixed  amount  of  capitalization  was  provided,  namely,  $3^000,000 
of  6  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  and  16,000,000  of  common  stock,  and  with  that 
stock  the  properties  were  purchased.  The  promoters  and  bankers  got  what  was  left 
The  vendor  was  given  all  the  facts  in  order  that  he  would  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  the  securitieB  whidi  he  was  to  obtain,  so  that  when  he  turned 
over  his  property  he  knew  the  earning  capadtjr  of  the  combined  company,  and  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  he  was  to  receive.  Results  have  shown  that  there 
has  been  over  8  per  cent  earned  on  the  common  stock  and  that  the  capitalization  was 
a  conservative  one. 

Q.  Each  one  of  the  vendors  knew  what  other  companies  would  come  in,  what  the 
cafHtalization  was  to  be,  and  understood  that  the  promoters  were  busring  at  their 
own  risk  in  this  wav?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  in  that  case  also  it  was  within  the  province  of  the  promoters  to  buy 
for  cash  at  as  low  rates  as  tiiey  could  and  keep  the  stock  for  their  own  use? — A.  Yes; 
they  were  free  to  do  that 

EzHmrr  3. — Subscription  memorandum — American  Chicle  Company. 

(To  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. ) 

Oamtalization:  6  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  $3,000,000;  common  stock, 
16,000,000.     (To  be  issued  for  the  acquisition  of  the  property  below  named.) 

Now  offered  for  subecdption:  Preferred  stock  $1,000,006,  accompanied  by  common 
stock  $500,000. 

The  American  Ohide  Oompany  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  fol- 
lowing concerns  engaged  in  the  chewing  gum  industry:  Beeman  Ohemical  Oom- 
pany, of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  J.  White  a&on  (Yucatan),  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Kis-me 
Qmn  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.;  J.  P.  Primley,  Ohicaeo,  111.;  8.  T.  firitten  &  Co., 
of  Toronto,  Canada;  Adams  &  Sons  Company,  of  Brooluyn,  N.  Y. 

Of  the  last-namea  company,  the  new  company  will  at  the  outset  acquire  all  the 
outstanding  capital  stock,  excepting  22  shares  of  preferred  and  32  shares  of  common 
stock,  having  tO|^ther  a  par  value  of  $1,360  out  of  a  total  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

The  following  is  a  certificate  of  The  Audit  Company  of  New  York  as  to  the  eam- 
iDfli  of  said  properties: 

We  have  maae  a  complete  examination  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  several 
oaoeema  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum  for  the  periods  set  forth, 
reroectively,  as  follows: 

Adams  A  Sons  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  5  years  from  April  1,  1393,  to 
April  1,  16d8. 

W.  J.  White  &  Son,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  10  years  from  January  1,  1880,  to 
January  1, 1899. 

Beeman  Chemical  Compcmy,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  5  years  from  January  1, 1894, 
to  January  1. 1899. 

J.  P.  Pnmley,  Chicago,  111.,  for  the  7  years  from  January  1,  1891,  to  January  1. 
1809,  except  tlie  years  1895  and  1896  (the  years  1895  and  1896  having  been  omitted 
becanse  the  business  for  those  2  vears,  by  reason  of  certain  unsuccessf m  experiments, 
ooold  not  fairly  be  said,  as  stated  to  us,  to  be  properly  indicative  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  business). 

Kis-Me-Gum  Companv,  Louisville,  Ky..  for  the  3  years  from  January  1, 1896,  to 
January  1,  1899  (being  tne  entire  time  wnich  said  companjr  has  been  in  business). 

And  certify  that  our  audit  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  said  concerns  shows  aver- 
age annual  net  profits  for  thejperiods  covered  in  excess  ot  $560,000.  The  Audit 
Gompaiiy  of  New  York,  by  Thomas  L.  Greene,  manager.  Attest:  E.  T.  Perine, 
secretary. 

Dated  May  16. 1899. 

This  amount  does  not  include  the  net  earnings  of  S.  T.  Britten  &  Co.,  which  are 
certified  by  them  as  amounting  to  an  average  of  more  than  $4,000  per  annum  for  the 
past  5  years. 
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The  average  annual  net  earnings  of  eaid  concerns,  therefore,  as  thus  certified,  are 
in  excess  of  three  times  the  amoant  of  the  annual  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock, 
and  more  than  sufficient  to  equal  annually  6  percent  on  the preferrea  and  exceeding 
6  per  cent  on  the  common  stock. 

There  is  on  file  with  the  Manufacturers'  Trust  Company  of  Brookljrn  a  statement 
of  certain  of  the  above-named  manufacturers  to  the  enect  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
net  earnings  under  consolidation  will  not  be  less  than  $750,000  per  annum. 

If  these  expectations  are  realized,  the  net  earnings  on  the  conmion  stock  would  be 
in  excess  of  9  per  cent  per  annum. 

We  whose  names  are  hereimto  subscribed  severally,  but  not  jointly,  agree  with 
the  Manufacturers'  Trust  Company,  and  with  each  otHer,  to  pay  the  amount  of  cash 
set  opposite  our  respective  signatures,  or  such  lesser  amounts  as  may  be  aUotted  to 
us,  respectively,  as  follows: 

Subscriptions  shall  be  binding  and  10  per  cent  payable  to  the  Manufacturers'  Trust 
Company,  at  198  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  or  at  20  Broad  Street,  New  York,  to  the 
order  of  Messrs.  Flint  &  Co.,  as  soon  as  subscriptions  hereunder  and  under  like 
papers  aggregating  $1,000,000  have  been  accepted  and  notice  of  allotment  given. 

The  remainder  shall  be  paid  to  said  trust  company  to  tiie  like  order  of  Messrs. 
Flint  &  Co.  as  and  when  called  for  by  them. 

Each  accepted  subscription  of  $100,000  will  entitle  the  subscriber  to  $100,000  par 
value  in  preferred  stock  and  $50,000  in  common  stock.  Subscriptions  for  uuger  or 
smaller  amounts  shall  participate  in  the  like  proportion. 

In  case  of  failure  of  any  of  the  undersigned  to  make  payment  hereunder,  such  sub- 
scription and  all  rights  thereunder  may  be  sold  by  the  Manufacturers'  Trust  Company 
at  public  or  private  sale  at  any  time  or  place  and  without  notice;  but  the  delinquent 
shall  nevertheless  remain  liable  for  any  deficiency  arising  under  and  for  any  expenses 
of  such  sale. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  the  Manufacturers'  Trust  Company,  by  and  with  the 
approval  of  Messrs.  Flint  &  Co.,  to  allot  less  than  the  amount  applied  for  hereunder 
or  to  reject  any  subscription. 

In  case,  for  any  reason,  prior  or  subsequent  to  allotment,  Messrs.  Flint  &  Co.  shall 
elect  not  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  plants  and  properties,  as  in  the  for^roing 
memorandum  provided,  the  Manufacturers'  Trust  Company  may  return  to  the 
respective  subscribers,  without  expense  to  them,  all  amounts  paid  hereunder,  and 
this  agreement  shall  be  void. 

This  agreement  may  be  signed  in  several  writings  with  the  same  effect  as  if  all 
subscriptions  were  upon  one  paper,  and  shall  bind  the  parties  hereto,  Uieir  saooessors, 
personal  representatives,  and  assigns. 


27ame. 

Address. 

Cash  sab- 
scribed. 

Entitling  subscriber  to 
shares  of  stock. 

Preferred. 

Oommon. 

American  Chicle  Company. 
(Organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  June,  1899.) 

Capital  stock:  Six  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  $3,000,000;  common  stock, 
16,000,000. 

The  company  has  no  indebtedness  except  for  current  bills  and  pay  rolls  not  exceed- 
ing in  the  u^r^te  |20,000.    Average  cash  in  bank,  $150,000. 

Officers:  President,  W.  J.  White;  vice-president,  Greo.  H.  Worthington;  chairman 
of  the  board,  Thos.  Adams,  jr. ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Henry  Rowley. 

Directors:  W.  J.  White,  founder  of  the  firm  of  W.  J.  White  &  Son^  Cleveland, 
manufacturers  of  Yucatan  Chewing  Gum;  E.  E.  Beeman,  one  of  the  original  incor- 
porators, late  president  of  the  Beeman  Chemical  Company,  manufacturers  of  Bee- 
man's  Pepsin  Gum;  J.  P.  Primley,  late  proprietor  of  the  J.  P.  Primley  factory, 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  California  fruit  chewing  gum;  W.  B.  White,  son  of  W.  J. 
White,  founder  of  W.  J.  White  &  Son,  Cleveland;  Thomas  Adams,  sr.,  director  of 
Adams  &  Sons  Co.,  Brooklyn,  the  discovered  oi  chicle,  and  the  first  to  apply  this 
article  to  chewing  gum;  Thomas  Adams.  ji>  jate  president  of  Adams  &  Sons  Co.,  and 
president  of  Railway  Sales  Company  and  qV  v^  Automatic  Selling  Com panv;  George 
H.  Worthington,  late  secretary  of  Beemai^  nw^^^^  Company,  now  president  of  tne 
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develflsd  Stone  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  T.  L.  Jefferson,  late  president  of  the 
KiB-Me^om  Company,  of  Louisville,  Kv.;  Charles  R.  Flint,  Flint  &  Co.,  New  York; 
James G.  Young,  Jersey  Oty,  N.  J.;  S.  ^.  Britten,  late  of  the  firm  of  S.  T.  Britten 
&  Co.,  manufacturers  of  chewing  ^um,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

The  company  has  paid  out  €>!  its  net  earnings  to  date  the  following  dividends: 
Septonber  15,  1899,  preferred  IJ  per  cent,  common  li  per  cent;  December  30,  1899, 
preferred  1^  per  oent,  common  2i  per  cent;  April  1, 1900,  preferred  li  per  cent,  com- 
mon 2  per  cent. 

The  oonmany  owns  the  following  properties,  comprising  all  the  important  manu- 
bctoiies  ofstandard  chewing  gum  m  the  United  States: 

Beeman  Chemical  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Kis-Me-Gum  Company,  Louis- 
viDe,  Ky.;  S.  T.  Britten  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada;  W.  J.  White  &  Son,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  J.  P.  Piimley,  Chicago,  HI;  Adams  &  Sons  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BASra  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHICLE  OOMPAKY's  EABNINO  CAPACTIT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Now,  will  you  explain  to  the  commission  wherein  this 
exteaordlinary  earning  capacity  develojjed  whereby  you  issue  preferred  stock  three 
timefl  ereater  than  the  taneibility  of  visible  property,  and  ^our  common  so  much 
beyona  your  preferred?  What  element  was  there  in  your  business  there  that  brought 
out  thia  remarkable  earning  capacity? — A.  Well,  it  is  the  compensation  that  results 
from  a  puttine  out  of  good  goods  through  a  long  series  of  years.  The  manufacturers 
into^ested  in  me  Chicle  Company  were  the  first  to  use  this  Mexican  product  of  chicle 
for  the  manufacture  of  gum,  and  for  years  they  produced  goods  that  the  public  found 
to  be  of  superior  (juality,  and  for  a  series  of  years  they  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  advertising  their  ]^roduct;  so  that  when  they  came  together  they  brought 
together  the  trade-marks  which  represented  the  good  will  they  had  built  up  by  hon- 
est methods,  and  there  are,  perhaps,  30,000,000  people  who,  when  they  want  to  chew 
gum,  buy  theee  brands,  and  that  vsJue,  as  demonstrated  by  the  earning  capacity,  is  of 
a  permanent  character,  and  the  earning  capacity  is  not  dependent,  except  to  a  very 
slight  extent,  upon  tangible  assets. 

THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  CHEWINO  GUM. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Is  gum  chewing  recognized  as  a  habit  that  people  once 
addicted  to  continue? — ^A.  1  think  so;  and  the  increajse  in  athletics  and  in  the  riding 
of  bicycles  has  increased  the  consumption. 

Q.  i>oe8  not  the  low  market  value  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  public  apprehension  that  the  habit  may  not  continue? — ^A.  Well, 
it  would  appear  that  the  public  are  not  very  apprehensive  on  that  point,  from  the 
fact  that  the  common  stock  of  the  Chicle  Company  is  selling  way  above  the  average 
price  of  most  other  common  stocks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  But  it  lias  been  paying  8  per  cent  dividends,  you  8ay?-^A. 
Tea;  but  at  the  same  time  |80  is  a  very  high  price  for  a  common  stock,  and  that  is 
^  most  practical  evidence  one  can  have  of  public  confidence  in  the  shares. 

THE  PAY  OF  PROMOTEBS. 

Q.  Which  one  of  these  3  comptanies  was  organized  first? — A.  The  United  States 
Rubber  Company  was  organized  in  1892;  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany in  the  wmter  of  1808— -well,  about  December — and  the  American  Chicle  Company 
about  2  years  l^90. 

Q.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  promoters  to  take 
risks  for  their  pay.  In  case  of  the  first  company,  they  took  5  per  cent  without  risk, 
and  later  they  took  more  risk? — ^A.  There  may  have  bleen  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
v^idors  that  they  should  be  subject  to  risk. 

lOTHOD  OF  ORGANIZING  THE  SLOSS-SHBFFIELD  STEEL  AND  IRON  COMPANY. 

Q.  As  regards  the  methods  of  oiganization  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron 
Company,  and  the  United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  is  there  anything 
materially  different  from  these  points  that  you  have  brought  out  in  these  other  3 
OMnpaniee,  particularly  as  regards  the  part  the  promoter  takes  in  the  organization? — 
A.  No;  in  the  case  of  the  Sloes^heffield  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Mr.  Frederic  P. 
Qloott  and  myself  acted  as  trustees,  and  under  that  plan  it  was  provided  that  this 
new  company  should  purchase  additional  properties,  so  that  it  was  not,  a£i  in  the  other 
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cases,  a  case  of  a  consolidation  of  Uu^  indej^ndent  interests,  bat  it  was  a  provimon 
whereby  the  Sloes-Sheffield  Company  obtained  additional  cash  to  bay  additioiial 
miningproperties  and  cash  to  construct  more  modem  machinery. 

Q.  Was  tnere  any  restriction  Umitii^  the  preferred  stock  and  common  stock  to  the 
amount  of  tangible  assets,  or  were  the  prop^ies  bouffht  in  at  what  was  considered 
a  fair  valuation  by  the  appraisers,  without  limitation  Deing  fixed  in  that  way? — ^A. 
The  properties  were  purcnased  at  what  were  regarded  as  sound  valuations,  and  the 
chuthcter  of  the  business  is  such  that  unlike  the  Chicle  Company,  they  have  no 
trade-marks  or  patents  of  any  great  value,  so  that  the  principal  value  in  the  case  of 
tiie  Sloss-Sheffield  is  in  the  tangible  assets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhas.  )  Ana  in  the  location  of  the  oompany?--A.  Tes;  the  Sloaa- 
Sheffiela  Company  is  located  at  a  point  where  iron  is  produced  at  the  very  lowest  cost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lttchman.)  Where  is  that?— A.  In  the  South— Birmingham. 

THB  AMXRICAN  CABAMBL  OOMPANT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Will  you  tell  us,  with  reference  to  the  American  QBTamel 
Company,  whether  there  is  any  difference  there  as  reguxls  the  methods  of  oiganiza* 
tion,  pay  of  promoters,  and  so  on?— A.  No  substantial  difference. 

Q.  That  business  itself  is  like  that  of  the  American  Chicle  Company? — ^A.  Quite 
similar.  The  value  of  the  business  is  laigely  dependent  on  the  value  of  Uie  trade- 
marks. 

Q.  How  does  the  capitalisation  of  that  compare  with  the  tangible  aaseti^— A.  The 
tangible  assets  are  larger  relative  to  the  capitalisation  than  in  we  case  of  the  Chicle 
Company. 

Q.  What  companies  went  into  the  organization  of  the  American  Caramel  Gom- 
pany?— A.  I  will  hand  you  the  papers  tluit  cover  all  the  details. 

Exhibit  4,—Sab9cripiion  agreemerU  and  protpectus  of  Sloss-SheffiM  8ted  and  Iron 

Company. 

(To  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.) 

Authorized  capital  stock:  Seven  per  cent  non-cumulative  preferred  stock, 
$10,000,000;  oonmion  stock,  $10,000,00(}. 

Proposed  present  issue:  Preferred  stock,  $6,700,000;  common  stock,  $7,600,000. 

The  com^an  V  will  make  the  proposed  present  issae  of  its  stock  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  the  accompanying  statement 

$2,100,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $2,200,000  of  the  common  stock  will  now  be  dis- 
posed of. 

July,  1899. 

Subscription  agreerneni. 

We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  agree  severally,  but  not  jointly,  with 
Messrs.  Frederic  P.  Oloott  and  Charles  R.  Flint,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  ana  with 
each  other,  to  subscribe  and  pay  to  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  on 
demand,  and  to  the  order  of  said  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Charles  K.  Flint,  the  amount 
of  cash  set  opposite  our  respective  signatures,  or  such  lesser  amount  as  shall  be  allotted 
to  us  respectively. 

It  is  understodd  and  agreed  between  the  parties  as  follows: 

I.  Subscriptions  hereunder  shall  be  payable  in  installments  as  called  from  time  to 
time  by  said  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Cluu*lee  R.  FUnt. 

II.  Each  accepted  subscription  hereto  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof,  entitie 
the  subscriber  to  the  amount  of  his  subscription  in  the  preferred  stock  of  tne  new 
company  at  par,  together  with  an  equal  amount  of  common  stock. 

III.  The  right  is  reserved  to  allot  less  tlum  the  amount  subscribed  hereunder  and 
to  reject  any  subscription. 

I  v.  In  case  for  any  reason  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  payment  of  subscriptions 
hereunder  it  shall  be  determined  not  to  proceed  with  the  plan  herein  and  m  the 
accompanying  statement  set  forth,  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York  shall, 
on  direction  of  said  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Charles  R.  Flint,  return  to  the  subscribers 
all  moneys  paid  hereunder,  and  this  agreement  shall  be  of  no  effect 

V.  In  lieu  of  the  acquisition  by  the  proposed  new  company  of  the  titie  to  or  all  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  properties  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  stat^nent,  there 
may  be  acquired,  in  sucn  cases  as  said  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Charles  R.  Flint  may 
designate,  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  capital  stock  representing  any  of  said  proper- 
ties; and  further,  the  purchase  of  any  of  said  properties  so  designatea  may  be  omitted 
and  other  property  or  properties  may  be  purehasied  in  substitution  therefor.  In  any 
such  event  there  shall  be  withheld  an  amount  of  cash  or  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
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of  the  proposed  new  company,  or  both,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  said  Frederic  P. 
Oloott  and  Charles  R.  Flint,  shall  fairly  represent  the  valae  of  any  omitted  property 
or  of  any  outstanding  and  unacquired  shues  of  capital  stock. 

VI.  The  moneys  joaid  to  the  Central  Trust  Ck>mpany  of  New  York  hereunder  shall, 
BobjeGt  to  the  provisions  hereof,  be  applied  under  the  direction  and  with  the  consent 
of  said  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Charles  R.  Flint  to  carryiag  out  the  plan  outlined 
berein  and  in  the  accompanying  statement. 

VIL  This  agreement  may  be  signed  in  several  writing  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
all  sabscriptions  were  made  upon  one  paper,  and  shall  bmd  and  benefit  the  respec- 
tive soooesBora,  personal  representatives  and  assigns  of  the  subscribers. 


Name. 

Addren. 

Cash  sub- 
flciibed. 

EntitliDflr  sabecriber  to 
shares  of  capital  stock. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

To  Fbsdbric  p.  Oloott  and  Charlks  R.  Funt,  Esqs., 

New  York  City, 
Gsxtlexen:  It  is  proposed  to  oi^ganiae  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 

New  Jersey,  to  be  known  as  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  to  acquire 
the  foUowuig  properties,  or  the  shares  of  capital  stock  reOTesenting  the  same: 

Sloes  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  The  Philadelj^ia  Furnace, 
of  Florence,  Ala.;  The  Ensley  Furnace  properties,  of  Sheffield,  Ala.;  The  Gulf  Coal 
and  Coke  Company  property;  The  Brown  6re  properties,  of  West  Point,  Tenn.,  and 
Bossellville,  Aia.  '  (The  Corona  Coal  and  Coke  Company  property  may  also  be 
aoquired.) 

Uapilahzation. — ^The  company  is  to  have  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  7  per  cent 
noncumulative  preferred  stock,  $10,000,000;  common  stock,  $10,000,000;  total, 
$20,000,000,  of  which  $6,700,000  preferred  stock  and  $7,500,000  common  stock  will 
be  now  issued  for  the  acquisition  of  plants  and  properties,  repairs,  opening  new 
mines,  new  washing  plants,  new  coke  ovens,  working  capital,  expenses  of  organization, 
and  other  cash  reqmremente. 

The  balance  of  the  camtal  stock  of  the  new  company,  namely:  $3,300,000  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $2,500,000  common  stock,  will  be  reserved  for  the  erection  of  a 
steel  plant  and  working  capital  therefor  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
company. 

-  The  existing  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Sloes  Iron  and  Steel  Company  is  as  fol- 
bws:  Six  per  cent  bonds,  $2,000,000;  4^  per  cent  bonds,  $1,835,000;  total,  $3,835,000, 
and  the  properties  of  that  company  will  oe  acquired  by  the  new  company  subject  to 
this  indebteonesB. 

For  the  pvapoee  of  providing  funds  for  carrying  out  the  plan,  it  is  proposed  to  sell 
for  ^,200,000  in  cash  $2,200,000  preferred  stock  and  $2,200,000  common  stock  at 
par. 

The  SloflS  Iron  and  Steel  Company  is  now  engaged  in  delivering  coal  and  iron  at 
improving  prices.  Taking  its  output  at  the  present  ruling  prices  for  iron  and  coal 
the  result  would  be  an  annual  net  profit  of  ^.60  per  ton  on  210,000  tons  pig  iron, 
$1,155,000;  on  coal  properties,  rents,  etc,  $200,000,  a  total  of  $1,355,000,  or  more  than 
sufficient  to  pav  the  interest  on  Hie  outstandii:^  bonds  and  7  per  cent  on  the  proposed 
present  iaeiue  of  both  preferred  and  common  stocks,  such  amounts  aggregating  slightly 
lees  than  $1,200,000. 

When  certain  of  the  properties  to  be  acquired  are  put  in  active  operation  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  output  of  pis  iron  will  be  increased  150,000  tons  per  annum,  which, 
at  $5.50  per  ton  profit,  would  increase  the  annual  earnings  $825,000.  It  is  also  esti- 
maied  that  through  the  opening  and  development  of  new  coal  mines  the  earnings  of 
the  coal  properties,  including  rents,  etc^^  will  be  increased  $200,000,  which  would 
make  the  surplus  net  earnings  of  the  company,  after  i)aying  the  interest  on  the  out- 
standing bonds,  7  per  cent  on  the  outstanding  preferred  stock  and  7  per  cent  on  the 
outstanding  common  stock  in  excess  of  $1,100,000. 

Of  the  cash  to  be  provided  by  this  pliui,  $962,000  will  be  available  for  betterments, 
additions,  improvements,  and  working  capital.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  the  new 
company  irill  receive  from  the  existing  Sloes  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  or  have  the 
benefit  of,  working  capital  of  the  ^ue  of  not  less  than  $400,000,  consisting  of  raanu- 
factored  product,  cash  and  bills  receivable,  pig  iron.  Ore  and  coke,  and  bonds  and 
shares  ofstock  at  their  market  value. 
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This  working  capital  will  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  new  company. 
You  may  rely  upon  the  foregoing  statements  and  estimates  as  conservative  and^ 
likely  to  be  exceeded  by  the  actiud  results. 

We  inclose  an  indorsement  of  the  for^oinf  views  by  Messrs.  Bogers,  Brown  & 
Co.,  the  well-known  iron  experts,  together  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  several 
properties  to  be  acquired. 
I&ted  New  York,  July,  1899. 

Edmund  W.  Rucksr. 
John  C.  Maben. 
Jos.  Bryan. 
Richard  Mortimer, 
w,  h.  goadby. 
Jno.  a.  Rutherford. 

To  Messrs.  E.  W.  Ruckbr,  J.  C.  Maben,  and  others. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  have  read  the  foregoing  communication  and  concur  fully  in  the 
statements  and  estimates  therein  made. 

We  may  say  in  addition  that  the  export  demand  for  Alabama  pig  iron  has  not 
been  checked  bv  the  prices  now  ruling  in  the  American  markets.  In  the  10  days 
ending  July  1, 1899,  about  20,000  tons  of  Alabama  iron  were  sold  in  various  European 
and  British  ports  at  the  prices  which  are  used  as  the  basis  of  the  above  estimates, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  for  a  continuance  of  this  demand  in  increasing  volume. 
This  is  deemed  by  conservative  authorities  in  the  trade  as  an  assurance  that  current 
prices,  or  near  them,  will  be  realized  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  relation  to  American  markets,  it  may  be  said  that  contracts  for  pig  iron  on  a 
laige  scale  are  now  being  made  b}r  leading  manufacturers  for  deUvery  through  the 
fir£  half  of  1900,  and  every  condition  of  uie  iron  business  seems  to  warrant  most 
hopeful  views  of  the  future.  The  current  prosperity  is  the  result  in  no  sense  of 
speculation,  but  is  due  to  the  awakening  of  enterprise  and  industry  the  world  over. 

July,  1899. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co. 

SLOSS-BHEFFISLD  STEEL  AND   IRON  COMPANY. 

Description  of  properties  to  be  acquired. 

Sloss  Iron  and  Steel  Company:  Including  $400,000  working  capital;  4  furnaces, 
capacity  200  tons  per  day  each^  !^,000  acres  of  ore  lands,  including  the  Red  Moun- 
tam  vem  of  from  12  to  15  feet  m  thickness  developed  at  two  points;  15,000  acres  of 
coal  lands  fully  developed — 13  openings,  capacity  of  5,000  tons  per  day:  6,000  acres 
of  coal  lands  at  Bessemer,  Ala.,  undevelopea:  1,000  coke  ovens;  775  dwelling  houses; 
26  stores,  warehouses,  and  office  buildings;  dolomite  quarry,  fully  developed. 

Philadelphia  Furnace:  One  furnace  at  Florence,  Ala.,  with  a  capacity  of  200  tons 
per  day. 

Ensley  Furnace:  Two  furnaces  at  Sheffield,  Ala.  Capacity,  200  tons  per  day  each. 
Also  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  14,000  acres  of  coal  lands,  with  200  coke  ovens, 
and  13,000  acres  of  ore-bearing  lands,  limestone  quarries,  and  other  property,  all  of 
which  coal  and  ore  lands  and  coke  ovens  are  now  the  subject  of  litigation. 

Gulf  Coal  and  Coke  Companv:  Property  consists  of  about  25,000  acres,  containing 
the  celebrated  Pratt  seam  of  coking  coal,  about  4  feet  in  thickness,  as  well  as  a  seam 
of  coal  known  as  ''Horse  Creek''  seam,  about  8  feet  in  thickness.  This  property 
has  been  purchased  from  time  to  time  from  small  holdings,  covering  a  perioa  of  over 
12  years,  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Northern  Alabama  Railroad 
with  the  Southern  Railway.  The  property  is  easy  of  development,  since  both  seams 
of  the  coal  mentioned  are  above  drainage  level,  and  the  extension  of  the  road  from 
Paris  Junction^  Ala.,  to  a  point  about  7  miles  south  would  furnish  sufficient  railroad 
frontsjge  to  easily  put  this  property  to  a  capacity  of  5,000  tons  per  day  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

Corona  Coal  and  Coke  *  Company  (if  acquired  to  be  by  means  of  the  issue  of  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  of  the  |3,300,000  of  preferred  and  $2,500,000  of  common 
stock  reserved  as  aforesaid) :  Property  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, 70  miles  west  of  the  Birminghain  district.  The  coal  is  hard  coal,  very  widely 
known  for  domestic  purposes  and  for  steam  use.  It  is  especially  adapted  lor  ship- 
ping, owing  to  its  haninesB.  This  property  consists  of  about  16,000  acres,  developed 
to  a  capacity  of  about  1,200  tons  per  day;  6  openings  and  a  full  equipment  of  minem' 
houses,  commissary,  and  main  equipment 
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Brown  ores:  Brown  ore  at  West  Point,  Tenn.,  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Bailroad,  29  miles  north  of  Sheffield,  containing  20,000,000  tons  of  ore,  yielding  50 
per  cent  metallic  iron,  now  being  worked  regularly  to  supply  Sheffield  furnaces. 

At  Ruseellville,  Ala.,  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Alabama  Railroad  (Southern), 
located  21  miles  south  of  Sheffield,  5,000  acres  of  brown-ore  lands,  paitiallv  devel- 
oped, yielding  50  per  cent  metallic  iron  when  well  washed.  The  Quantity  of  brown 
ore  that  can  he  mmed  from  the  Russellville  district  is  not  known,  but  it  is  estimated 
by  various  experts  to  be  as  much  as  50,000,000  tons.  This  ore  is  also  being  used  now 
at  the  Sheffield  furnaces. 

BecapUulaHon, 

The  Slofls-fiheffield  Steel  and  Iron  Companv  will  then  have  (aside  from  the  Ensley 
ooal  and  ore  lands  and  coke  ovens) :  Seven  blast  furnaces,  1,400  tons  capacity  a  day; 
1,500  coke  ovens;  62,000  acres  of  coal  lands;  31,500  acres  of  brown  and  red  ore 
lands;  carbonate  and  dolomitic  limestone  quarries  with  inexhaustible  supply;  1,200 
tenement  houses,  and  31  stores,  warehouses,  and  office  buildings. 


Exhibit  5. — PratpectuSj  mbscHptiony  and  undenoriters*  agreement  of  the  U,  S.  Bobbin 

and  SkatUe  Company, 

It  is  proposed  to  organize  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
caUed  tne  ^'U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Ck>mpany,"  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  all  ihe 
plants,  franchises  and  other  assets  of  the  following  manufacturers  of  bobbins  and 
shuttles: 

The  James  Baldwin  Company,  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Fall  River  Bobbin  and  Shuttle 
Company,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Wm.  H.  Parker  &  Sons,  Lowell,  Mass.;  L.  Spruce 
Company,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Woonsocket  Bobbin  Company,  Woonsocket,  R.  1. 

I. 

Theee  concerns  supi)ly  bobbins  to  over  6,000  textile  manufacturers,  and  do  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country,  which,  with  advantages  of  skill,  reputa- 
tion, and  desirable  locations,  will  give  the  new  company  the  control  of  the  busmeas 
at  remunerative  prices. 

II. 

The  company  is  to  be  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Industrial  Trust  Company,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  a  morl^gage  for  $300,000,  which  shall  be  a  first  lien  on  all  the  real 
estate,  plants,  and  franchises  of  the  new  company,  to  secure  the  payment  of  $300,000 
20-vear  6  per  cent  gold  bonds,  containing  a  provision  for  a  sinkmg  fund  for  tneir 
redemption  at  maturity,  and  givins  the  companv  the  right  to  retire  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  per  annum,  to  be  drawn  by  lot  on  60  oays^  notice  on  any  interest  day,  at  105 
and  accrued  interest.  No  bonds  other  than  those  of  this  issue  and  no  mortgage  shaU 
be  at  anj  time  made,  assumed,  or  guaranteed  by  the  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  0>m- 
pany  without  the  consent  of  holders  of  record  of  75  per  cent  in  value  of  preferred 
stock  of  the  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company. 

IIL 

The  company  is  to  be  authorized  to  issue  capital  stock  as  follows:  Of  7  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  stock,  $800,000;  of  common  stock,  $1,200,000. 

IV. 

Of  the  authorized  capital,  as  above  stated,  $200,000  of  the  preferred  and  $250,000  of 
the  common  stock  are  not  at  present  to  be  issued,  but  will  be  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  additional  prpperties  and  plants  or  for  contingent  needs  of  the 
company. 

V. 

Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  bonds,  $600,000  preferred  stock,  and  $950,000 
of  common  stock,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  are  to  be  issued  in  the 
acquiffltion  of  properties  as  herein  stated,  and  for  working  capital.  But  the  aggregate 
of  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock  issued  shall  not  exceed  the  actual  appraised  value  of 
the  tangible  assets.    The  purchase  price  of  the  properties  is  to  be  determined  by  five 
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appraisers,  to  be  named  by  the  mannfactarerB  and  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint,  except  that 
the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  buildings  of  the  four  ootxwrations  has  already  been 
fixed  by  the  aooeptanoe  of  appraisals  nuide  by  Mr.  Alexander  S.  Porter,  of  Boston. 
The  mannfactorers  have  agreed  to  take  a  laige  part  of  the  pay  for  their  reefpective 
plants  in  stock  of  the  new  company. 

VI. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  oonstitatent  companies  for  the  past  2  years  (ezdnaive  of 
interest  disbursements}  have  each  year  exceeded  the  $60,CNX)  which  will  be  required 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  to  be  issued, 
ana  the  treasurer  of  each  compan jr  has  furnished  a  written  estimate  that  the  annual 
net  eaminfls  under  the  consolidation  will  aggregate  $150,000  without  including  any 
increased  demand  for  the  products  of  the  new  company.  This  will  be  applicable  as 
follows: 

6  per  cent  interest  on  $900,000  first-mortoage  bonds $18,000 

7  per  cent  dividend  on  $600,000  preferrea  stock 42,000 

Sinking  fund 16,000 

Total 75,000 

Leaving  a  surplus  of 75,000 

6  per  cent  dividend  on  $050,000  common  stock 57,000 

Leaving  a  net  annual  surplus  of 18,000 

VII. 

The  new  company  will  be  provided  with  a  working  capital  consisting  of  raw 
material  on  hana,  accounts  receivable,  cash  and  other  quick  assets,  aoiountmg  in  all 
to  about  $300,000,  of  which  at  least  $100,000  will  be  fresh  cash  capital. 

VHL 

To  provide  cash  for  the  treasury  of  the  new  company  and  for  carrying  out  the 
foregoing  plan  Mr.  Charles  B.  Flint  is  authorized  to  offer  for  subscription  $300,000 
first  mortftage  bonds  at  ptfr. 

IX. 

The  number  of  directors  of  the  company  shall  be  7,  and  those  named  by  the 
manufacturers  are:  Mr.  K  F.  Cobum,  the  present  treasurer  of  the  L.  Sprague  Com- 
pany, Lawrence,  Mass.;  Mr.  James  F.  Baldwin,  the  present  treasorer  of  James 
Balawin  Company,  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Col.  H.  Martin  Brown,  the  present  treasurer 
of  the  Woonsocket  Bobbin  Company,  Providence,  R.  L;  Mr.  Walter  L.  Pftrker, 
member  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  H.  Fkrker  &  Sons,  and  president  of  the  First  National 
Bankj  Lowell.  Mass. :  Mr.  William  H.  Perry,  toe  present  treasurer  of  the  Fall  River 
Bobbm  and  Snuttle  Company,  and  president  of  Uie  Third  National  Bank  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

The  other  2  directors  are  to  be  selected  by  the  bankers  representing  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock. 

Plan  of  consolidation  of  the  James  Baldwin  Company,  Fall  River  Bobbin  and  Shuttle 
Company,  William  H.  Parker  &  Sons,  L.  Sprague  Company,  and  Woonsocket 
Bobbin  Company  (hereinafter  called  the  ''Manu&u:turers'Oj»  ^  corporation  to  be 
formed  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  total  authorized  capital  stock  not 
exceeding  $2,000,000,  of  which  $800,0(K)  shall  be  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
and  $1,200,000  common. 

The  new  company  shall  acquire,  through  the  trustee,  all  the  plants,  property,  and 
cash  and  other  assets  (hereinafter  referr^  to  as  "properties")  of  every  description 
of  the  manufi&cturers. 

The  value  of  the  said  properties  shall  be  determined  as  follows:  The  5  mannfactor- 
ers shall  each  appoint  1  appraiser,  and  the  trustee  shall  appoint  a  sixth  appraiser, 
and  the  6  appraisers  so  appointed  shall  audit  the  books  of  the  manufacturers  and 
appraise  the  value  of  their  properties.    The  determination  of  5  appraisers  shall  be 
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eonchiflive,  it  being  understood  thfttthe  representative  of  the  property  under  appraise- 
ment shall  have  no  voice  so  £ar  as  fixing  the  value  thereof  is  concerned.  In  the  event 
of  either  of  the  apprassers  dying  or  bea>ming  incapacitated  before  the  completion  of 
the  apprusalsy  the  party  who  appointed  such  appraiser  shall  appoint  his  saccessor. 

In  making  ttke  appiaisals.  the  real  estate  ana  the  buildings  (exclusive  of  machin- 
ery, fixed  or  movable)  shall  be  taken  at  the  following  respective  values,  being  the 
values  as  fixed  by  Mr.  Alex.  8.  Porter  and  others: 

The  James  Baldwin  Ck>mpany $59,982 

Fall  Biver  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Ck>mpany 86,626 

WilliamH.  Parker&Sons 42,600 

L.  8pn^e  Company 111,333 

Woonsocket  Bobbin  Company 86,700 

The  tangible  assets,  and  ]particularly  all  special  tools  and  appliances,  shall  be 
iqppruaed  on  the  basis  of  their  actual  value  to  the  respective  busmess  of  the  manu- 
fiHsturera  as  going  and  operative  concerns,  irrespective  of  either  their  book  or  liqui- 
dating values. 

In  making  the  appraisals  no  allowance  shall  be  made  for  the  value  of  any  fran- 
chises, labels  and  trade-marks,  or  for  earning  or  output 


In  case  any  manufacturer  is  dissatisfied  with  the  appraised  value  of  book  accounts 
and  receivables,  he  may  have  them  appraised  at  such  value  as  he  may  elect,  not 
exceeding  the  book  value;  provided  he  gives  to  the  new  company  a  secure  guarantee 
far  the  collection  within  1  year  of  the  amount  as  so  fixed. 

All  the  present  and  heruifter  to  be  acquired  properhr,  assets,  and  franchises  of  the 
new  company  shall  be  mortnged  to  the  Industrial  Trust  Conipany,  of  Providence, 
B.  L,  to  secure  an  issue  of  1^,000  of  bonds,  such  bonds  to  be  20-year  6  per  cent 
1500  gold  bonds,  with  provision  for  a  sinking  fund  of  at  least  $16,000  payable  annually 
out  of  profits  afterpayment  of  interest  on  Donds  and  dividends  on  preferred  stocx. 
Such  fund  to  be  held  and  invested  by  the  trustee  under  the  mortgage  lor  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  bonds  upon  the  maturity  thereoL  The  company  shall  receive  the  interest 
and  income  of  the  said  sinking  fund. 

The  new  company,  liowever,  shall  have  the  right  to  retire  the  said  bonds  at  106 
and  accrued  interest  on  any  intwest  day  in  amounts  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
$60,000  in  anv  one  vear.  All  bonds  to  be  so  retired  shall  be  drawn  bv  loTand  60 
dayiif  notice  tnereof  shall  be  given.  The  sinking  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee 
shall  be  applied  by  him,  subject  to  the  above  limitations,  to  the  retirement  of  any 
bonds  that  the  company  may  elect  to  retire. 

The  by-laws  of  the  new  company  to  provide  that  not  more  than  7  per  cent  annual 
dirklenas  shall  be  paid  on  the  common  stock  until  all  the  said  bonds  shall  have  been 
redeemed,  or  a  fund  sufficient  for  the  redemption  thereof  shall  have  been  deposited 
with  the  trustee  under  the  mort^Eige.  8ucn  by-law  not  to  be  altered  without  the 
consent  of  three-quarters  in  amount  of  all  the  stockholders  of  the  company. 

In  the  event  of  any  increase  or  decrease  of  assets  after  the  completion  of  the 
i^inaisals  the  purchase  j>rice  to  be  paid  by  the  trustee  shall  be  increased  or  decreased 
iooordingly,  as  determmed  by  6  of  the  appraism  as  aforesaid,  except  in  the  case 
of  veal  estate  such  increase  or  decrease  is  to  be  determined  by  Mr.  Alex.  S.  Porter. 
In  the  event  of  any  partial  or  total  destruction  of  eitiier  of  the  plants  by  fire,  or  oth- 
erwise, prior  to  the  conveyance  to  the  trustee,  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby,  and  in  such  case  any  quesition  as  to  insurance,  or  otnerwise,  shall 
be  adjusted  between  the  trustee  and  manumcturers  by  vote  of  6  appraiseiB  as  aforesaid. 

As  the  plan  contemplates  the  purchase  by  the  trustee  of  the  gross  assets  of  the 
inanulBCturerB  at  the  appraised  vtuuQ  thereof,  less  the  amount  of  all  debts  and  liabil- 
ities, direct  and  contingent  (including  mortages),  the  new  company  shall  assume  the 
payment  of  all  such  debts  and  liabilities.  IL  however,  the  debts  and  liabilities  of 
any  manufacturer  shall  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the  actual  amount  of  quick  assets  as 
determined  by  the  appraisers  as  aforesaid,  the  trustee  shall  have  the  right,  at  his 
eJecticm.  to  purchase  at  the  gross  value  of  assets,  without  the  deduction  and  assump- 
ticm  of  aebtsand  liabilities,  and  to  require  the  manufacturer  to  assume  and  sufficiently 
secure  the  payment  of  all  such  debts  and  liabilities.  The  manufjacturers  shall  sev- 
erally guarantee  that  the  said  debts  and  liabilities  do  not  exceed  the  amount  thereof 
•i^ieanng  upon  their  books,  and  shall  execute  an  agreement  to  assume  and  pay  any 
excess  over  such  amount  that  there  may  be. 

The  manufacturers  shall  be  under  no  expense  whatever  in  carrying  out  this  plan. 
except  for  the  expenses  and  duuges,  if  any,  of  the  appraisers  respectively  selected 
by  them. 

The  new  company  shall  be  under  no  expense  whatever  in  carrying  out  this  plan, 
except  for  the  corporation  tax  ($400  on  $2,000,000  authorised  capital),  revenue 
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stampe,  filing  and  recording  fees,  the  printing  or  engraving  of  the  bonds,  certificates  of 
stock  and  other  necessary  papers,  and  the  actual  necessary  cash  disbursements  of  the 
trustee,  his  principals,  ana  counsel  incurred  after  the  date  hereof. 

The  new  company  shall  conmience  business  with  at  least  $100,000  in  cash  in  the 
treasury  for  working  capital,  the  same  to  be  furnished  by  the  trustee. 

The  charter  of  the  new  company  shall  provide  that  (except  as  aforesaid,  and 
excepting  purchase-money  mortgagee  covering  only  specific  properties  that  may 
thereafter  be  purchased)  no  mortgage,  bonded  indebtedness,  or  preferred  stock  can 
be  issued  unless  with  the  consent  oi  three-quarters  in  amount  of  the  capital  stock 
actually  issued  and  outstanding. 

The  new  company  shall  have  7  directors;  2  to  be  selected  by  the  trustee,  and  1  by 
each  of  the  5  manufacturers,  and  the  7  directors  so  selected  shall  be  duly  elected  at 
the  first  or  organization  meeting  of  the  company. 

All  the  capital  stock  of  the  manufacturers  that  are  corporations  shall  be  trans- 
ferred by  their  stockholders  to  the  trustee  for  a  nominal  consideration,  and  shall  be 
by  him  transferred  to  the  new  company. 


U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttlb  Cohpant. 
Bond  subscription  agreement. 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  consideration  of  our  mutual  promises  and  agreements, 
and  for  other  good  and  valuable  considerations,  do  herebv  agree  with  Mr.  Uharles  R. 
Flint,  of  New  York,  and  with  each  other,  to  subscribe  for  and  pav  the  amount  set 
opposite  our  respective  names  for  bonds  of  the  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  the  different  parties  as  follows: 

Each  subscriber  hereto  shall,  upon  notification  of  allotment,  pay  to  the  Industrial 
Trust  Company,  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  his  or  her 
subscription,  the  balance  to  be  due  and  payable  on  or  after  July  20,  1899,  as  and 
when  called  for  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint 

Each  subscriber  shall  receive  from  the  Industrial  Trust  Company,  in  consideration 
of  his  subscription  hereto,  at  the  time  of  payment  of  said  10  per  cent,  an  assign- 
able  certificate  of  the  Industrial  Trust  Company  entitling  the  holder  to  20-year  6 
per  cent  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  the  U..  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Comi>any,  which 
at  par  shall  equal  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions,  subject  to  completion  of  pay- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  subscription. 

In  case  of  failure  of  anv  of  the  undersigned  to  make  payment  hereunder,  such  sub- 
scription and  all  rights  thereunder  may  be  sold  by  the  Industrial  Trust  Company  at 
public  or  private  sale  at  any  time  or  place,  and  without  notice;  but  the  delmquent 
shall  nevertheless  remain  liable  for  any  deficiency  arising  under  and  for  any  expenses 
of  such  sale.  ^ 

The  right  is  reserved  to  Charles.  R.  Flint  to  allot  less  than  the  amount  applied  for 
hereunder  or  to  reject  any  subscription. 

In  case,  for  any  reason,  prior  or  subsequent  to  allotment,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint  shall 
elect  not  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  plants  and  properties  as  in  the  foregoing 
memorandum  provided,  the  Industrial  Trust  Company  may  return  to  the  r^pwjtive 
subscribers,  without  expense  to  them,  all  amounts  paid  hereunder,  and  this  agree- 
ment shall  be  void. 

This  agreement  may  be  executed  in  separate  writings  with  the  same  effect  as  if  all 
the  si^atures  were  upon  one,  and  will  bind  and  benefit  the  respective  legal  repre- 
sentatives, successors,  and  assigns  of  all  subscribers. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this day  of ,  1899. 


Name. 


Address. 


Amount. 


This  agreement,  made  this day  of  April,  A.  D.  1901,  by  and  between  the  per- 
sons who  have  subscribed  their  names  hereto  or  to  a  counterpart  hereof  as  depositors 
(hereinafter  called  "the  depositors"),  of  the  first  part,  and  Industrial  Trust  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  created  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  located  in  the  city  and  county  of  Providence,  in  said  state  (hereinafter  called 
"the  Trust  Company"),  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth: 
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That,  whereas  the  eeveral  depodtors  are  holders  of  common  shares  of  the  (^ital  stock 
of  the  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  and  desire  to  deposit  with  the  Irost  Com- 
pany the  nmnber  of  shares  of  sach  stock  set  opposite  their  respective  names  hereto 
for  the  pniposes  hereinafter  set  forth^  now^  therefore,  this  agreement  witnesseth: 

Abticlb  1.  The  depositors,  in  consideration  of  the  smn  of  $1  to  each  of  them  by 
the  Trost  Company  m  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and 
for  other  Talnable  considerations,  hereby  severally  agree  to  forthwith  deposit  with 
the  Trust  Company,  either  indorsed  in  blank  or  accompanied  by  duly  executed 
transfer  in  blank,  certificates  for  the  number  of  shares  of  common  stock  of  the  U.  S. 
Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company  respectively  set  opposite  the  several  signatures  hereto 
of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  in  the  column  headed  A,  receiving  therefor  certificates 
of  deposit  of  the  Trust  Company  in  the  form  hereto  annexed  marked  *'X/' 

Sam  certificates  of  stock  shall  remain  with  the  Trust  Company  until  the  Ist  day  of 
April,  1902,  and  shall  thereafter  be  delivered  by  the  Trust  Company  to  the  respective 
depositors,  or  their  assigns,  on  demand,  upon  surrender  of  the  certificates  of  deposit 
above  mentioned  duly  indorsed  for  cancellation. 

The  voting  power  on  any  such  stock  deposited  with  the  Trust  Company  in  accord- 
ance wi^  this  article  1  shall  remain  with  the  depositor. 

Art.  2.  The  depositors,  in  consideration  as  aforesaid,  severally  further  agree  to 
deposit  forthwith  with  the  Trust  Company,  either  indorsed  in  blank  or  accompanied 
by  duly  executed  transfer  in  blank,  certificates  for  the  additional  number  of  common 
sharee  of  capital  stock  of  the  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  also  set  opposite 
their  respective  signatures  hereto  in  the  column  headed  B,  receiving  therefor  from 
the  Trust  Company  its  deposit  certificates  in  the  form  hereto  annexea  marked  '*  Y." 

Such  additional  certificates  of  said  stock  shall  be  held  and  deposited  by  the  Trust 
Company  as  follows: 

(a)  The  depositors  hereby  appoint  American  Industrials  Company,  a  corporation 
oiiganized  unoer  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  sales  agent  for  said  depositors, 
and  they,  each  for  himself,  do  hereby  authorize  the  sale  by  said  sales  agent  of  any 
and  all  shares  of  stock  dei)06ited  as  aforesaid  under  this  article  2  of  this  agreement  at 
any  time  on  or  before  March  31,  1902,  at  the  net  price  of  $75  per  share  for  the  first 
10  i)er  cent  of  stock  sold,  $80  per  share  for  the  second  10  per  cent  of  stock  sold,  $85 
per  Bhaie  for  the  third  10  per  cent  of  stock  sold,  $90  ^  share  for  the  fourth  10  per 
cent  of  stock  sold,  and  $100  per  share  for  any  remaining  shares  of  stock  sold. 

(5)  Whenever  and  as  often  as  the  Trust  Company  shall  have  in  its  possession,  as 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  stock  deposited  under  this  article  2,  the  sum  of  $50,000, 
the  Trust  Company  shall  distribute  pro  rata  to  and  among  the  holders  of  its  certifi- 
cates "  Y,"  issued  hereunder,  the  proceeds  so  held  by  it,  leas  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  such  prooBeds  to  be  deducted  by  said  Trust  Company  as  and  for  its  compensation 
heieanckr,  and  less  the  expenses,  if  any,  of  the  execution  by  the  Trust  Company  of 
tiie  trusts  hereof.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Trust  Company  to  the 
depositors  or  their  aas^ns  upon  demand  and  only  upon  surrender  of  the  Trust  Com- 
pany's certificates  '^Y,"  duly  indorsed  for  cancellation,  and  the  Trust  Company 
shall  thereupon  issue  its  new  deposit  certificates  *'Y''  for  the  number  of  shares  of 
stock  yet  remaining  unsold. 

(c)  Cli  the  1st  <fiy  of  April,  1902,  the  Trust  Company  shall  distribute  the  stock 
remaining  in  its  possession  deposited  under  this  article  2,  and  the  money,  proceeds 
of  sales,  less  such  sums  as  may  be  due  the  Trust  Company  for  its  compensation  or  for 
expenses  incurred  in  and  about  the  trust,  to  and  amons  the  depositors  or  their 
asBigns,  pro  rata,  upK)n  surrender  and  cancellation  of  its  deposit  certificates  *' Y.'' 
In  case  of  such  distribution  resulting  in  fractional  parts  of  snares,  the  Trust  Com- 
pany shall  adjust  such  fractional  p^^,  as  between  the  respective  depositors  hereto, 
Dy  payment  lor  any  fractional  part  of  a  share  less  than  half  a  share  at  the  price  at 
which  the  last  sale  of  such  stock  shall  have  been  made,  and  by  demanding  ana  receiv- 
ing hom  the  depositor  owning  any  fractional  part  of  a  share  greater  than  naif  a  share, 
payment  for  such  fractional  part  at  the  price  at  which  the  last  sale  of  such  stock 
shall  have  been  made.  In  the  case  of  anv  fractional  amount  equaling  half  a  share 
exactly,  ^e  Trust  Company  shall  name  the  depositor  who  shall  be  required  to  take 
this  half  share,  paying  therefor  the  price  at  which  the  last  sale  of  such  stock  shall 
have  been  made.  It  being  understood  that  the  Trust  Company  in  makine  this 
adjustment  is  acting  as  the  agent  for  all  the  depositors,  and  is  entitled  to  hold  all  the 
shares  of  stock  belonging  to  any  depositor  untu  the  amount  adjudged  by  the  Trust 
Company  to  be  due  it  from  the  said  depositor  under  this  paragraph  shall  have  been 
paid. 

Abt.  3.  Any  dividends  which  may  be  received  by  the  Trust  Company  on  shares 
of  stock  deposited  with  it  hereunder,  shall  be  paid  by  it  pro  rata  to  the  holders  of 
its  deposit  certificates  "X"  and  "Y,"  representing  the  shares  of  stock  on  which 
SDch  dividends  shall  have  been  paid,  as  such  holders  appear  registered  with  the 
Trust  Company,  as  provided  in  article  6  hereof. 
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Abt.  4.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Trust  Company  shall  receive  for  its 
services  hereunder  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  stock  deposited  under  article  2  hereof  and  sold  by  said  sales  agent  as  afore- 
said, but  said  oomj^ensation  for  services  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  the  sum  of  $1,000. 
In  case  the  aforesaid  percentage  shall  be  less  than  the  sum  of  $1,000,  the  balance  of 
compensation  due  to  the  Trust  Company  hereunder  shall  be  naad  by  the  respective 
depositors  pro  rata  to  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  depositea  by  them  under  this 
agreement,  and  the  Trust  Company  shall  not  be  under  obligation  to  deliver  certifi- 
cates to  the  depositors  until  ail  tne  sums  due  the  Trust  Company  for  compensation 
and  expenses  shall  have  been  paid  to  it 

Am.  5.  It  is  understood  ana  agreed  that  the  votins  power  on  any  stock  deposited 
under  article  2  of  this  agreement  shall  remain  with  the  depositor  making  the  deposit 
of  such  stock,  and  in  case  the  Trust  Company  shall,  in  the  execution  of  the  trusts 
hereof,  have  had  any  stock  transferred  to  itself,  it  shall  give  and  deliver  its  voting 
proxy  to  the  depositor  of  such  stock  or  his  assigns  on  demand. 

Abt.  6.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  each  denositor  and  his  aasigns  shall  from 
time  to  time  notify  the  Trust  Company  of  the  nmnberof  shares  represented  by  the 
certificates  "X''  and  '^  Y,''  or  either  of  them,  held  by  him,  and  of  his  postroffice 
address  to  which  he  desires  the  Trust  Company  to  send  notices  of  all  distributions 
either  of  stock  or  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  stock  and  all  notices  of  dividends,  and  the 
Trust  Companv  shall  keep  a  register  of  such  depositors  and  of  the  information 
required  to  be  furnished  by  them  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  failure  to 

S*  ve  notices  or  for  any  error  or  omission  in  the  payment  of  dividends  except  sach 
ilure,  error,  or  omission  shall  be  to  such  registered  certificate  holder,  and  then  oi^y 
in  case  of  failure,  error,  or  omission  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  registered  informa- 
tion aforesaid. 

Abt.  7.  All  stock  to  shaie  in  the  benefits  of  this  agreement  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Trust  Company  on  or  before  April  30, 1001. 

In  witness  wnereof,  the  Trust  Company  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  tQ  be  hereto 
afiixed  and  these  presents  to  be  executed  by  Joshua  M.  Addeman,  its  vice-president, 
and  Cyrus  P.  Brown,  its  treasurer,  thereunto  duly  authorized,  and  the  depositors 
have  hereunto  set  their  respective  hands,  seals,  and  addressee,  and  opposito  thereto 
the  number  of  shares  of  capital  stock  agreed  to  be  deposited  by  them  hereunder 
respectively. 

Depositors. 


SigDAtnree. 


Addiesses. 


B. 


[Form  of  certificate  "  X."] 
No. ^.  shares. 

U.  S.  BOBBIN  AND  SHUTTLB  OOllPANT. 

Industrial  Trust  Company  certifies  that has  depodted  with  it  certificates  for 

shiures  of  $100  each  of  the  common  capital  stock  of  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle 


Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  under  and  subject  to  the  terms  of  article  1  of  a 

certam  agreement  lodged  wiHi  said  Industrial  Trust  Company,  dated ,  1001, 

executed  and  delivered  by  and  between  said  Industrial  Trust  Company  and  certain 
stockholders  of  said  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company.  Said  shares  of  stock  of 
said  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company  are  to  be  held  until  April  1,  1902,  and  then 
or  thereafter  to  be  delivered  to  said or  assigns  upon  surrender  of  this  certifi- 
cate properly  indorsed  for  cancellation. 

Dated ,  1901. 

Industrial  Tsusr  Company, 
By 

[Form  of  Certificate  "  Y."] 
No. ,  shares. 

U.  S.  BOBBIN  AND  SHX7TTLB  OOMPANT. 

Industrial  Trust  Company  certifies  that has  deposited  with  it  certificates  for 

shares  of  $100  eeieh  of  the  common  capital  stock  of  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle 


Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  under  and  subject  to  the  terms  of  article  2  of  a 
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oeriam  a^treement  locked  with  said  IndoBtrial  Company,  dated .  1901,  executed 

and  d^vered  by  and  between  said  Induatrial  Iraat  Company  ana  certain  stock- 

holdere  of  said  U.  8.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company.    Said ,  or  ansigns,  will  be 

entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  certificate,  porBoant  to  the  terms  of  said  agreement^ 
Qpon  its  sorrender  to  the  Trust  Company  duly  indorsed  for  cancellation. 

Dated ,  1901. 

Industrial  Trust  Company, 

By 

U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttlb  Company. 
B<md  mli»cripiion  agreemenL 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  consideration  of  our  mutual  promisee  and  agreements,  and 
for  oUier  good  and  valuable  considerations,  do  hereby  agree  with  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Flint,  of  New  York,  and  with  each  other,  to  subscribe  and  pay  to  the  American  Loan 
and  Trast  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  demand  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint,  the 
amoonts  set  opposite  our  respective  names,  for  the  purposes  of  the  syndicate  hereby 
(nganized  to  mute  certain  plants  and  interests  in  the  Umted  States  now  eDgaaed  in  the 
Duutnfacture  of  bobbins  and  shuttles  into  a  new  ootporation  entitled  ''  if.  8.  Bobbin 
and  Shuttle  Company." 

It  is  understooa  and  aereed  by  the  different  parties  as  follows: 

That  the  mone3rB  paid  into  the  American  Loan  and  Trust  Company  under  this 
agreement  shall  be  applied  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Flint  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  combin- 
ingthe  plants  and  interests  referred  to. 

Each  subscriber  hereto  shall,  upon  notification  of  allotment,  pay  to  the  American 
Loan  and  Trust  Companv  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  subscription,  the  bal- 
ance to  be  due  and  payable  as  and  when  called  for  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Flint 

Each  sobscriber  shall  receive  from  the  American  Loan  and  Trust  Company  in  con- 
eideiation  of  his  subscription  hereto  at  the  time  of  payment  an  assignable  certifi- 
cate of  the  American  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  entitung  the  holder  to  20-year  6  per 
cent  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  the  IT.  8.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company  to  the 
amoant  of  their  subscriptions,  sul^ect  to  completion  of  payment  in  accordance  with 
the  tenns  of  this  subscription. 

This  agreement  may  be  executed  in  separate  writinjops  with  the  same  effect  as  if  all 
the  ognatures  were  upon  one  and  will  bmd  and  benefit  the  respective  successors  and 
aasigns  of  all  subscribers. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this  1st  day  of  May,  1899. 


Name. 


AddreM. 


Amount. 


U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shxtttlb  Company. 
ZMderwrUer^  agreement. 

Thm  agreement,  made  this day  of ,  A.  D.  1899,  by  and  between  Indus- 
trial Tmst  Companv,  a  corporation  created  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  located  m  the  citv  and  county  of  Providence  in  said  state  (here- 
inafter called  the  ''Trust  Company"),  of  the  first  part,  and  the  persons  who  shall  as 
underwriters  subscribe  their  names  hereto,  or  to  a  counterpart  hereof  (hereinafter 
called  the  "underwriters")  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth: 

That,  whereas  the  Trust  Comx)any,  at  the  request  of  the  underwriters,  and  in  part 
consideration  of  the  execution  and  delivery  of  these  presents  and  of  the  counterpiEurts 
hereof  hereinbefore  mentioned,  is  about  to  advance  to  the  underwriters,  or  their 
nominee,  the  sum  of  $500,000  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth 
and  upon  security  of  the  collateral  hereinafter  mentioned  and  of  the  undertakings  of 
the  sevend  underwriters  hereinidter  contained. 

Now,  therefore,  the  parties  hereof,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  each  in 
consideration  of  the  amements  of  the  other  herein  contained,  do  hereby  and  sever- 
ally agree  in  manner  mllowing,  to  wit: 

Fiist  The  Trust  Company  will  from  time  to  time  on  demand,  on  and  after  the  1st 
day  of  August,  A.  D.  1899,  and  in  amounts  as  requested,  nay  said  sum  of  $500,000  to 
Charles  R.  Flint,  of  the  dty,  county,  and  state  of  New  York,  or  his  nominee;  pro- 
rided,  however,  that  before  the  Trust  Company  shall  be  required  to  make  any  such 
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payment  there  shall  have  been  deposited  with  the  Trust  Company  the  sum  of 
|250,000  in  cash,  to  be  applied  as  a  part  of  said  sum  of  $500,000;  and  provided,  also, 
that  there  shall  have  been  paid  to  tne  Trust  Company  the  commission  and  compen- 
sation hereinafter  mentioned  and  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  this  agreement,  including  fees  of  counsel. 

Second.  The  Trust  Company  shall  receive  interest  upon  the  said  loan  of  $500,000 
from  the  said  1st  dav  of  August,  A.  D.  1899,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  semi-annually,  and  shall  receive,  when  and  as  provided  in  paragraph  first 
Hereof,  as  a  commission  and  as  compensation  for  its  services  hereunder,  a  sum  equal 
to  3  ^r  cent  upon  said  sum  of  $500,000. 

Third.  The  Trust  Company  shall  be  entitled  at  any  time  to  demand  immediate 
payment  of  said  loan,  or  advances  with  any  unpaid  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  afore- 
said, which  shall  have  accrued  at  the  time  of  such  repayment:  Provided,  however, 
That,  in  case  the  Trust  Company  shall  demand  such  repayment  to  be  made  within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  said  loan,  the  Trust  Company  shall  give  credit  to  the  under- 
writers to  an  amount  equal  to  2  per  cent  out  of  the  3  per  cent  of  said  advances  here- 
inbefore provided  to  be  paid  as  commission  and  comx)ensation,  and  also  for  3  per 
cent  out  of  the  6  per  cent  of  interest  hereinbefore  provided  to  be  paid  upon  the 
amount  of  said  advances. 

Fourth.  Each  of  the  underwriters  agrees  for  himself  only,  and  not  for  any  or  either 
of  the  others,  that  he  will  upon  demand  forthwith  repay  to  the  Trust  Company,  so 
much  of  the  prindxMtl  of  said  advances  as  is  set  opposite  his  signature  hereto, 
together  with  all  unpaid  interest  accrued  according  to  the  provisions  herein  set  forth, 
and  that  the  Trust  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  proceed  against  the  underwriters 
severally  at  once  upon  d!efault  to  recover  the  full  amount  set  opposite  their  respective 
names,  as  aforesaid,  with  interest  upon  such  amounts  as  herein oef ore  provided,  ontil 
the  full  amount  of  said  loan,  with  mterest  and  costs,  shall  have  been  recovered  by 
the  Trust  Company  without  recourse  to  any  other  party,  and  without  recourse  to  any 
collateral  security  oeing  first  had  or  recjuiied. 

Fifth.  The  underwriters  will  deposit,  or  cause  to  be  deposited,  with  the  Trost 
Company,  as  collateral  security  for  the  repayment  of  said  loan,  or  advances  and 
interest,  and  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  Trust  Company  for  any  and  all  expenses 
which  said  Trust  Company  may  incur  by  reason  of  any  breach  of  tlus  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  underwriters  or  any  of  them,  bonds  and  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
a  corporation  proposed  to  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
and  to  be  called  the  ''U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,"  as  soon  as  said  corpora- 
tion shall  be  organized,  and  the  bonds  thereof,  and  certificates  of  shares  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  thereof,  shall  be  issued  of  the  kinds  and  the  amounts  as  follows: 

Six  per  cent  gold  coupon  bonds  of  said  proposed  company,  secured  by  a  mortgage 
which  shall  be  a  first  lien  on  all  the  real  estate,  plants,  franchises,  and  all  other 
assets  of  the  new  company  to  the  amount  of  $300,000  par  value,  ana  being  all  the 
obligations  of  said  company  secured  by  such  mortgage. 

Seven  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  to  the  amount  of  $200,000  ^bi  value. 

Common  stock  to  the  amount  of  $350,000  par  vidue. 

Sixth.  The  Trust  Company  may  from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  become  dae, 
detach  the  interest  coupons  from  tne  aforementioned  bonds,  or  from  such  of  them  as 
shall  not  have  been  disposed  of  under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  and  shall 
collect  the  same,  and  the  sums  so  collected  shall  be  thereupon  passed  to  the  credit 
of  the  underwriters. 

Seventh.  The  trust  company  may  from  time  to  time,  until  such  time  as  said 
advances  and  loans  shall  be  fully  repaid  to  the  trust  company  with  all  interest  due 
thereon,  and  all  char^  which  oy  tne  terms  of  this  agreement  may  be  incurred  by 
the  trust  companjr,  sell  at  private  sale  the  aforementioned  bonds  and  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  said  corporation  at  such  prices  for  the  several  classes  of  securities  as 
shall  be  designated  in  writing  by  said  Charles  R.  Flint,  or  his  nominee,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  and  all  sales,  made  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  shall 
be  applied  (1)  to  the  repayment  of  the  amount  due  to  the  trust  company  upon  the 
said  loan  or  advances,  ana  for  interest  and  charges;  and  (2)  the  surplus  of  such  pro- 
ceeds, if  any,  shall  be  distributed  among  the  underwriters  and  their  assigns  pro  rata, 
in  accordance  with  the  amounts  set  opposite  their  si^atures  hereto,  when  said  loan, 
together  with  interest  and  charges,  as  herein  provided,  shall  have  been  paid;  but 
said  trust  company  shall  in  no  case  be  required  to  make  any  such  sale  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board  of  directors  of  said  coilips^y>  ^^^  price  or  prices  designated  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  inadequate;  provided,  ho^^^^^>  ^^^^  ^^^  trust  company  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  interest,  at  the  rate  hereint)®^^^  provided,  upon  the  entire  sum  of 
$500,000  for  a  period  of  at  least  3  months.  ^ 

Eighth.  In  case  the  underwriters,  or  ^i^^  4  them,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  keep 
and  perform  any  or  all  of  their  agreemei^f.^  O  a  proinisea  hereinbefore  contained,  it 
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flfaaO  be  lawfal  for  the  trust  company  to  sell  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  aforesaid 
bonds  and  shares  of  the  capital  stocK  of  said  corporation  at  public  auction,  first  siy- 
ing  notice  of  the  time  and  nlace  of  such  sale,  by  advertisement  for  the  period  of  10 
days  in  some  one  of  the  public  newspapers  published  in  said  city  of  Providence;  and 
open  any  such  sale  or  sales  the  trust  company  is  hek^by  authorized  to  make  and  exe- 
cute any  and  all  instruments,  and  do  any  and  all  tmngs,  necessary  to  vest  in  the 
purchaser  at  such  sale  a  valid  title  to  the  bonds  and  shares  so  sold;  and  no  purchaser 
at  any  such  sale  shall  be  required  to  inquire  into  the  necessity  of  any  such  sale,  nor 
to  see  to  the  application  of  the  purchase  money;  and,  upon  an^rsuch  sale  or  sales, 
the  proceeds  thereof  shall,  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incidental  to  such  sale, 
including  reasonable  counsel  fees,  be  applied  by  the  trust  company  in  the  manner 
ind  for  the  purposes  provided  in  the  seventh  paragraph  of  this  agreement 

Ninth.  And  whenever  the  trust  company  shall  have  been  fully  repaid  the  amount 
of  the  said  loan  or  advances,  together  with  all  other  sums  of  money  which  may  become 
due  to  the  trust  company  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  the  bonds  and 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation,  if  any,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
trost  company,  shall  by  the  trust  company  be  transferred  and  delivered  to  the  under- 
writera  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  set  opposite  their  signatures  hereto,  the  expense, 
if  any,  attendmg  such  transfer  to  be  borne  pro  rata  by  the  underwriters,  and  m  the 
makmg  of  such  transfer  and  delivery,  due  regard  being  had  to  any  eouities  that  may 
have  arisen  between  the  underwriters  or  any  of  them  arising  from  the  performance 
of  their  agreements  herein  contained  by  some  of  the  underwriters,  and  the  non-per- 
formance of  their  agreements,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  others  of  the  underwriters. 

Tenth.  This  agreement  shall  be  binding  upon  and  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
respective  legal  representatives,  successors,  and  assigns  of  all  the  parties  hereto. 

In  witness  whereof.  Industrial  Trust  Ck)mpany  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be 

hereto  affixed,  and  these  presents  to  be  executed  by ,  president,  and 

Cyrus  P.  Brown,  its  treasurer,  thereunto  duly  authorized,  and  the  underwriters  have 
hereunto  set  their  names  and  seals,  their  proper  post-office  addresses,  respectively, 
and  the  amounts  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  by  them,  respectively,  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

In  presence  of: 


UnderwrUers. 


Name.  Address.  Amount. 


THE  AMERICAN   CARAMEL  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  trade-marks  of  the  American  Caramel 
Company?: — A.  I  will  have  to  refer  you  to  the  papers,  which  will  give  you  the  data. 

Q.  Is  It  caramels  they  manufacture,  or  all  kinds  of  candy? — A.  Only  caramels. 

Q.  Have  they  trade-marks  on  all  manufactures? — A.  Yes;  and  the  public  are  very 
particular  that  they  should  have  caramels  of  the  particular  trade-marks. 

Q.  Well,  are  the  famous  candies — candies  of  famous  names,  popular  names — 
controlled  by  your  company? — A.  The  caramels  that  are  widely  distributed  are 
controlled  bV  the  American  Caramel  Company,  but  what  are  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  grade  of  caramels,  such  as  those  manufactured  by  Huylers,  which  have  a 
safe  limited  perhaps  to  people  who  pay  high  prices,  are  not  included  in  this  com- 
bination, but  the  aggr^iate  volume  of  their  traoe  is  small  as  compared  with  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  American  Caramel  Company. 

Q-  Have  you  sought  to  bring  them  into  your  combination? — A.  No;  we  are  not  in 
that— it  is  a  different  class  of  business. 

METHOD  OF  ORGANIZING  THE  UNITED  CTATES  BOBBIN   AND  SHUTTLE  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  In  the  United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company  is  there 
any  difierenoe  as  regards  the  methods  of  organization?  I  have  understood  that  in 
case  of  that  company  there  was  some  earlier  borrowing  and  issuing  of  bonds  that 
piakes  it  somewhat  oifierent  from  the  others. — A.  Yes;  that  company  has  a  bond 
iBBQe.    1  will  furnish  the  papers  showing  the  plan  of  organization.    In  that  case  the 
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trust  com^ny  advanced  on  the  bond  issue  and  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  under- 
writers. Then  those  bonds  were  offered  for  sale  to  the  public,  and  as  the  bonds  were 
sold  the  money  was  paid  to  the  trust  companv.  The  loan  was  arranged  for  1  year, 
and  before  the  expiration  of  the  loan  the  bonds  were  all  sold  and  the  trust  company 
received  its  cash,  and  the  underwriters  were  not  called  on  for  any  payment,  but  they 
received  a  compensation  in  stock  for  their  services  in  underwriting  the  loan. 

Q.  Is  that  compensation  brought  out  in  the  papers  that  you  will  submit  or  can  yon 
tell  us  what  it  was? — ^A.  It  is  covered  by  the  papers;  the  trust  company  received  a 
commission  of  3  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  its  advance,  together  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  but  it  was  provided  that  the  trust  company  should 
pay  to  the  underwriters  2  per  cent  in  case  the  loan  was  paid  within  1  year. 

Q.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  underwriters  received  2  per  cent? — A.  So  that  the 
net  payment  to  the  trust  company  was  1  per  cent  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent  per  annum. 

Q.  And  the  underwriters  received  2  per  cent? — ^A.  The  underwriters  received  stock 
in  consideration  of  underwriting.  That  is  shown  by  the  papers.  Those  exhibits 
give  all  the  details  of  this  United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company. 

ORQANIZING   THB  NATIONAL  STARCH  COMPANY — CONTROL  OF  STARCH  TRADE. 

Q.  Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  perhaps  you  will  explain  to  us  the 
somewhat  different  conditions  under  which  the  National  Starch  Company  was 
oivanized. — A.  The  first  step  taken  in  connection  with  the  oiganization  or  the  con- 
solidation of  the  starch  industry  was  the  organization  of  a  company  known  as  the 
United  Starch  Company.  The  United  Starcn  Company  consolidated  the  manufac- 
turers of  box  starch  that  were  outside  of  the  National  Starch  Manu&cturins  Com- 
pany, the  latter  having  been  organized  some  5  years  ago.  After  the  consoudatioii 
known  as  the  United  Starch  Company  was  completed,  a  plan  was  determined  upon 
for  the  organization  of  the  National  Starch  Company,  which  was  to  include  the 
National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  the  United  Starch  Company,  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  and  the  United  States  Glucose  Company,  the  latter  being  a  com- 
pany situated  at  Waukegan,  111.,  and  manufacturing  what  is  known  as  common 
starch,  in  contradistinction  to  box  starch  and  glucose. 

Q.  This  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  you  say,  had  been  in  existence 
for  several  years  before.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  starch  of  the  country 
that  company  manufactured? — ^A.  Well,  I  should  suppose  that  it  manufactured  of 
the  box  starch  about  65  per  cent. 

Q.  And  then  these  independent  companies  that  were  brought  together  under  the 
head  of  the  United  Starch  Company;  will  you  tell  us  about  how  much  they 
manufactured,  so  that  we  can  form  an  idea  of  about  what  percentage  the  combina- 
tion now  controls? — A.  The  combination,  I  think,  manufactures  about  all  of  the 
box  starch  made  in  the  United  States,  and  the  sale  of  that  starch  is  dependent  upon 
trade-marks.  In  my  business  as  an  export  merchant  I  am  quite  a  large  exporter  of 
starch.  In  19  times  out  of  20  I  am  leu  no  discretion  as  to  what  starch  I  ^all  buy; 
I  am  ordered  to  buy  starch  of  a  particular  brand.  Many  of  these  concerns  have 
been  in  existence  for  over  30  years  and,  by  manufacturing  good  goods,  have  estab- 
lished a  reputation  that  is  represented  by  their  trade-marks. 

CAPITALIZATION    AT  WHICH    THE  VARIOUS   STABCH    COMPANIES  WBRS    TAKEN    INTO    THB 

CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  As  r^rds  the  capitalization  of  the  starch  companies — will  you  explain  how 
much  was  allowed  for  good  will,  how  much  for  tangible  assets,  and  so  on,  and  perhaps 
you  can  compare  this  final  combination  in  that  regard  with  the  National  Starch 
Manufacturing  Company? — A.  Well,  the  capitalization  of  the  National  Starch  Manu- 
facturing Company  was  very  much  in  excess  of  the  capitalization  of  the  present 
National  Starcn  Company. 

Q.  You  mean  as  a  whole? — A.  Well,  I  mean  in  excess  as  compared  with  tangible 
assets  and  earning  capacity.  After  the  oi^ganization  of  the  United  Starch  Company 
a  committee  was  formed,  a  reorganization  committee,  and  the  holders  of  shares  in 
the  old  company,  which  we  will  call  the  Manufacturing  Company,  were  asked  to 
dei)Osit  their  shares  in  a  trust  company  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  committee  of 
which  Joy  Morton  w^as  chairman,  and  of  which  I  was  a  member,  the  parties  havins 
the  option  of  taking  their  pay  for  those  shares  in  stock  in  the  new  company  or  of 
receiving  cash  for  their  shares.  Under  that  request  over  90  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
the  Manufacturing  Company  was  deposited.  Then  a  plan. was  perfected  for  the 
organization  known  as  the  National  Starch  Company— <iistinguishing  it  from  the  old 
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company  which  waa  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company — ^nnder  which 
p]an  there  were  taken  over  the  3  properties  that  I  have  stated — ^the  Miuiufacturing 
Company,  the  United  Starch  Company,  and  the  United  States  Glucose  Company. 
At  present  there  is  the  National  Glucose  Company,  who  are  large  manufacturers  of 
oommon  starch,  but  who  do  not  manufacture  box  starch,  and  who  have  no  trade- 
marks; we,  on  the  other  hand,  are  im{X)rtant  manufacturers  of  glucose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.^  Is  starch  a  main  product  or  a  by-prmiuct  of  the  slucose 
basmeaeff— A.  Well,  it  is  a  very  important  by-product  It  is  not  an  incidents^  prod- 
uct, but  a  very  important  one.  In  the  case  of  the  National  Starch  Company  there 
waa  no  one  who  received  any  stock  without  paying  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkb.  )  Depositing  it  for  bonos? — ^A.  There  was  no  stock  received  by 
anyone  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Starch  Company  who  did  not  pay  for 
the  stock.  The  only  advantage  the  promoters  received  m  that  case  was  that  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  common  stock  at  a  substantial  price,  but  at  a  price 
that  in  case  of  the  busmesa  being  unusually  prosperous  would  show  a  satisfactory 
return. 

Q.  The  shares  of  this  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  were  exchanged 
for  the  shares  of  the  National  Starch  Company,  I  understand.  Can  you  show 
from  the  terms  of  that  exchange  how  the  capitalization  was  relatively  speaking 
reduced? — ^A.  Well,  I  furnish  here  all  the  papers  giving  all  those  facts,  ana  it  wiU 
be  seen  that  the  capitalization  of  the  present  National  Starch  Company,  as  compared 
with  the  tangible  assets  and  earning  capacity,  is  on  a  very  much  more  conservative 
basis  than  the  capitalization  of  the  Manufacturing  Company. 

Q.  In  the  present  case  I  judge  from  what  you  sav  that,  on  account  of  the  value  of 
the  trade-marks,  it  was  not  the  intention  to  limit  the  preferred  stock  to  the  tangible 
asEet^ — ^A.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  National  Starch  Company  the 
tangible  assets  were  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock. 

Q.  I  believe  that  in  the  case  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company 
there  was  more  than  one  class  of  preferred  stock.  Was  there  also  in  this? — A.  No ;  in 
the  case  of  the  Manufacturing  Company  there  were  two  classes.  There  was  the  first 
preferred  and  the  second  preferred.  In  the  case  of  the  new  company  there  is  only 
one  class  of  preferred  stock. 

Q.  And  you  say,  then,  in  the  case  of  this  new  company,  that  the  tangible  assets 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  bonds  and  the  preferred  stock? — A.  Yes. 

£xmBrr  6. — Reargcamaiion   ameemeniy   certificate  of  incorpoTaiion,  and   hy-hxws  of 

JNaJtiorwl  Starch  Company, 

This  agreement,  made  this  6th  day  of  October,  1899,  between  Joy  Morton,  Charles 
B.  Flint,  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  W.  Emlen  Boosevelt,  and  George  W.  Young,  jointly 
oonatituting  a  committee  for  the  readjustment  of  the  affairs  or  for  the  reoiganization 
of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  (a  corporation  organized  and  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  hereinafter  called  the  committee),  party 
of  the  first  part,  and  individual  subscribers  to  this  and  other  like  agreements  here- 
inafter callcHi  the  syndicate  subscribers),  parties  of  the  second  pai*t,  and  the  United 
States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  (hereinafter  called  the  Trust  Company),  party 
of  the  third  part,  witnesseth: 

Whereas  the  committee,  at  the  request  of  a  laige  number  of  the  stockholders^  is 
about  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  readjustment  of  the  affairs  or  for  the  reorganization 
of  said  National  Sta^t^h  Manufacturing  Company  (hereinafter  called  the  Starch  Com- 
pany), and  to  that  end  desires  to  acquire,  subject  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  each  class  of  the  total  capital  stock  of  the  Starch  Company,  and 
now  outstanding,  as  follows: 

First  preferred  stock 12,219,400 

Second  preferred  stock 1,846,800 

Common  stock 4,460,700 

Whereas  the  committee  is  about  to  offer  to  purchase  from  tiie  stockholders  of  the 
Starch  Company  their  entire  holdings  of  the  capital  stock  at  the  following  prices: 

Per  share 

First  preferred  stock |76 

Second  preferred  stock 30 

Conmion  stock 10 

and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  such  shares  of  stock,  the  syndicate  of  subscribers 

has  been  formed  on  the  terms  herein  set  forth:  Now,  therefore,  it  is  agreed  as  follows: 

First.  The  several  syndicate  subscribers,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  of 

the  Bom  of  |1  to  each  of  them  by  the  committee  paid,  the  receipt  wnereof  is  hereby 
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acknowledged,  and  of  other  valuable  considerations,  hereby  a^ree  with  the  com- 
mittee to  pa^r  to  the  Trust  Company  to  the  order  of  the  committee  the  amonnt  of 
their  respective  subscriptions  or  such  lesser  amounts  as  shall  be  allotted  to  them 
respectively  by  the  committee,  upon  notice  of  allotment,  or  as  and  when  caUed  for 
by  the  committee. 

It  is  understood  and  a«p:eed  that,  in  making  allotments  hereunder,  the  committee 
shall  allot  to  each  syndicate  subscriber  who  shall  also  have  agreed  with  the  com- 
mittee to  sell  to  it  stock  of  the  Starch  Ck>mpany  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  purchase  price  of  the  stock  so  agreed  to  be  sold  to  the  committee  by  such  syn- 
dicate subscriber,  and  that  payment  of  each  such  syndicate  subscriber's  subscription 
hereunder  shall  to  such  amount  be  made  out  of  such  purchase  price. 

Second.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  committee  shau  not  make  such  pur- 
chase of  stock  of  the  Starch  Company  unless  it  shall,  on  or  prior  to  the  16th  day  of 
November,  1899,  have  secured  the  right  to  so  purchase  at  least  50  per  cent  of  each 
class  of  the  total  capital  stock  of  the  Starch  Company. 

Third.  The  committee  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  read- 
justment of  the  affairs  of  the  Starch  Company  or  for  its  reorganization,  providing,  if 
the  committee  deems  necessary,  for  the  creating  and  organization  of  such  other  cor- 
poration or  corporations  as  it  may  deem  suitable,  and  the  issue  of  such  stock,  common 
or  preferred,  or  both,  and  bonds  or  other  obligations  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

When  the  committee  shall  have  prepared  such  plan,  it  shall  be  lodged  with  the 
Trust  Company,  with  whom  copies  shall  be  left  for  distribution  to  the  syndicate  sub- 
scribers, and  notice  that  it  has  been  so  lodged  shall  be  mailed  by  the  Trust  Company 
to  each  syndicate  subscriber,  addressed  to  him  at  his  address,  as  hereinbelow  statea. 

Each  syndicate  subscriber  who  shall  not  file  with  the  Trust  Company  within  20 
days  after  such  notice  has  been  so  mailed  to  him  his  written  dissent  from  such  plan, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  assented  thereto.  And  the  assent  in  the  manner  aforesaid 
of  a  majority  in  interest  of  the  syndicate  subscribers  shall  effect  the  adoption  of  such 
plan,  and  it  shall  thereupon  become  and  be  binding  on  all  the  syndicate  subscribers. 

Such  plan  may  provide  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Starch  Company  or  for  the  reduc- 
tion or  for  the  increase  of  its  capital  stock,  or  for  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  its 
property,  or  of  the  shares  purchased  hereunder,  or  the  transfer  or  merger  of  all  or 
any  of  the  stock,  property,  and  franchises  of  the  Starch  Company  to  or  with  any 
other  corporation  or  corporations,  or  for  whatever  different  or  otner  or  further  means 
of  reorganization  or  readjustment  the  committee  shall  deem  advisable,  including  the 
formation  of  a  voting  trust  for  the  shares  of  its  stock  or  the  stock  of  any  such  new  or 
other  corporation  or  corporations. 

Fourth.  The  committee  is  hereby  given  full  authority  and  power  to  form  such  new 
corporation  or  corporations  as  it  may  deem  necessary'  or  proper  to  carry  out  and  put 
into  effect  the  plan  so  adopted,  and  to  take  any  and  all  steps  necessary  to  said  plan 
or  which  it  may  deem  proper  to  promote  the  same,  and  tne  syndicate  subscrioeps 
hereby  create  the  committee  and  its  successors,  their  trustees,  agents,  proxies,  and* 
attorneys,  irrevocably,  to  carry  out  said  plan. 

Fifth.  The  committee  is  hereby  authorized  to  borrow  or  provide  at  any  time  or 
from  time  to  time  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  deemed  by  it  necessary  or  advisable 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  ])lan,  for  such  time  and  upon  such  terms  as  to 
interest  and  otherwise  as  the  committee  deems  expedient,  and  as  security  therefor 
to  pledge  or  hypothecate  the  certificates  of  stock  so  purchased  by  the  committee  or 
any  new  or  other  securities  or  shares  of  stock  of  any  such  corporation  as  aforesaid. 

Sixth.  The  committee  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  Trust  Company,  and  to  employ  coimsel,  agents,  clerks,  or  other  assistants 
and  to  fix  and  make  compensation  to  tnem  for  services,  and  to  make  such  other 
expenditures  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  this  agreement  and  such  plan, 
including  such  compensation  to  its  members  for  their  services  as  the  committee  may 
determine.  It  is  agreed  that  the  respective  members  of  the  committee  may  become 
syndicate  subscribers  hereunder,  or  participate  in  any  loans  or  securities  hereunder, 
or  own  or  be  interested  in  the  shares  of  stock  or  securities  of,  or  be  otherwise  inter- 
ested in,  any  of  the  new  or  other  corporations  aforesaid. 

Seventh.  The  Trust  Company  shall  issue  to  each  syndicate  subscriber  its  transfera- 
ble certificate,  which  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  a  pro  rata  proportion  of  the 
avails  of  any  reorganization  or  readjustment  carried  out  pursuant  to  such  plan,  or  if 
such  plan  should  not  be  adopted  by  the  syndicate  subscribers  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  February,  1900,  then  to  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  shares  of  stock  so  pur- 
chased, subject  to  the  payment  of  their  proi>ortionate  share  of  any  expenses  incurretl 
by  the  committee  under  this  agreement,  or  in  lieu  of  such  distribution,  at  the  option 
of  the  committee  or  a  majority  thereof,  to  the  repayment  of  the  cash  amount  paid 
hereunder  by  such  syndicate  subscriber,  with  5  per  cent  interest  thereon  and  a  bonus 
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of  10  per  cent  thereof  in  cash,  such  repayment  to  be  made  through  the  Trust  Com- 
pany for  account  of  such  of  the  members  of  the  committee  as  shalL  furnish  the  Trust 
Company  with  the  necessary  funds  for  all  of  such  repayments,  and  the  purchase 
stock  shall  thereupon  belong  to  such  members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  so  fur- 
nished by  each. 

Eighth.  The  act  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  shall  be  the  act  of  the  committee, 
and  the  act  of  one  member  shall  not  bind  the  committee  unless  with  the  expressed 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  committee.  The  committee  shall  act  only  at  meetings 
duly  called  by  the  chairman  by  written  notice  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, unless  notice  of  the  meeting  be  waiyed  in  writing  by  each  member  thereof,  or 
at  adjourned  meetings.  No  member  of  the  committee  snail  be  liable  for  the  acts  of 
any  other  member,  nor  shall  he  incur  personal  liability  except  by  his  own  willful 
misconduct;  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  committee  be  indiyidually  pecuniarily  liable 
for  acts  of  the  committee  or  any  member  thereof.  In  case  of  the  death  or  resigna- 
tion or  inability  or  refusal  to  act  of  any  member  of  the  committee,  his  successor  or 
snccesBors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  others  or  by  a  majority  thereof,  and  the  com- 
mittee may  be  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  adding  to  its  members  by  yote  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee. 

Ninth.  It  is  agreed  that  all  copies  of  this  agreement  which  shall  be  subscribed  by 
any  of  the  parties  hereto  and  deliyered  to  the  Trust  Company  shall  be  taken  together 
as  one  instrument  and  shall  haye  the  like  effect  as  if  all  the  parties  hereto  had  sub- 
scribed their  signatures  to  the  same  copy  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  of  the  first  iMirt  haye  hereunto  set  their  hands, 

and  the  party  hereto  of  the  third  part  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereunto 

affixed  and  attested  by  its  treasurer,  and  the  parties  hereto  of  the  second  part  haye 

\  hereunto  set  their  himds  and  opposite  thereto  the  amounts  subscribed  by  them 

respectiyely. 
'  Joy  Morton, 

I  Charles  K.  Flint, 

Alexander  H.  STRyBNs, 
W.  Emlen  Roosevelt, 
George  W.  Young, 

CbmmiUee. 

United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company, 
I  .   By ,  President, 

Attest: 

,  Treasurer. 


Syndicate  guhscribers. 


National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company. 

Plan  prepared  by  the  committee  acting  under  authority  of  the  agreement  of  October 
5,  1899,  between  said  committee,  certain  syndicate  subscribers,  and  the  United 
States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company. 

To  the  9yndioaie  subscribers: 

Your  committee  haye  decided,  as  the  plan  for  the  reoi^anization  of  the  affairs  of 
the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  to  consolidate  the  National  Starch 
Manufacturing  Compiuiy  with  the  United  Starch  Company,  upon  the  terms  the 
details  of  which  are  to  be  determined  hereafter. 

Your  committee  have  negotiated  with  the  owners  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
secQiities  of  the  United  Starch  Company,  and,  as  a  result,  a  large  majority  of  the 
capital  stock  of  that  company  has  been  agreed  to  be  deposited  subject  to  the  control 
of  a  committee  appointea  from  its  sharenolders,  with  power  to  them  to  complete 
and  carry  out  all  the  details  of  a  practical  consolidation  of  the  interests  of  the  two 
corporations,  either  by  transfer  ot  the  property  of  both  to  a  new  corporation  or  by 
the  ownership  of  capital  stock.    The  work  of  the  two  committees  is  incomplete  as  to 
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detailfi,  so  that  your  committee  can  not  at  present  report  the  exact  basis  of  conver- 
sion or  exchange  of  the  securities  of  the  two  corporations.  The  two  committees, 
however,  are  working  in  entire  accord. 

Meanwhile  it  will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest  for  the  syndicate  subscribers  to  know 
that,  from  information  received  by  your  committee  from  the  officers  of  the  National 
Starch  Company,  its  aiKairs  are  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  there  have  been 
deposited  under  the  agreement  of  October  6,  1899,  shares  of  stock  of  the  company 
as  follows: 


Fi ret  preferred... 
Second  preferred 
Common 


Total 
shares. 

Deposited. 

22,194 
18,468 
44,S07 

21,845 
16,906 
86,448 

Your  committee  also  have  in  view  the  acquisition  bv  the  proposed  consolidated  or 
new  corporation  of  other  important  interests.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  that 
your  committee  retain  the  right  to  modify  or  enlarge  the  plan  now  proposed  lor  a 
union  of  the  interests  of  the  national  and  united  companies. 

The  details  of  the  plan  when  perfected,  and  of  any  such  modification  or  enlarge- 
ment, will  be  lodeed  with  the  United  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  and  communi- 
cated to  you,  ana  adopted  or  rejected  ii)  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  of  October  5,  1900,  with  respect  to  the  plan. 
New  York,  January  10,  1900. 

Joy  Mobton,  Climrman. 
Charles  R.  Flint. 
Alexander  H.  Stevens. 
W.  Emlen  Roosevelt. 
George  W.  Youno. 
Clark  Willla.M8,  Secretary, 

69  Cedar  street.  New  York  City. 

In  the  matter  of  the  consolidation  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company, 
United  Starch  Company  and  the  United  States  Glucose  Company. 

To  the  stockholders  of  tJie  TMUed  Starch  Company: 

The  undersigned  were,  by  an  instrument  in  writing  dated  January  9,  1900,  and 
signed  by  the  owners  of  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  United  Starch  Company, 
appointed  **  a  committee  to  negotiate  and  effect  a  union  of  the  interests  of  said  United 
Starch  Company  with  those  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  a  Ken- 
tucky corporation,  with  full  power  to  said  committee  to  effect  such  union  by  sale, 
consolidation,  or  otherwise,  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  as  they  deem  best." 

The  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  contemplates  the  union  of  the  interests  of  the  United  Starch  Company  vfith 
those  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  United  States  Glucose 
Company,  has  been  approved  by  this  committee,  and  the  same  with  the  syndicate 
subscribers'  committee's  letter  of  transmittal  is  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  commu- 
nication. 

Said  plan  becomes  binding  and  operative  ufxon  the  said  syndicate  subscribers, 
unless  on  or  before  April  30,  1900,  a  majority  in  interest  of  the  syndicate  subecril)er8 
shall  have  dissented  therefrom  in  writing. 

Said  plan,  as  applied  to  the  stockholders  of  the  United  Starch  Company,  is  as 
follows: 

1.  Five  per  cent  gold  debenture  bonds  of  the  National  Starch  Company  will  be 
given  for  the  preferred  stock  of  the  United  Starch  Company,  each  taken  at  par. 

2.  Preferred  stock  of  the  National  Starch  Company  will  be  given  for  the  common 
stock  of  the  United  Starch  Company,  the  said  common  stock  being  taken  at  45  per 
cent  of  its  par  value. 

Providea  that  the  plan  becomes  operative  as  mentioned  above,  as  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  will  oe  the  result  of  its  submission  to  the  syndicate  subscribers,  the 
stockholders  of  the  United  Starch  Company  including  those  who  accept  the  exchange 
offered  by  the  plan,  will  receive  as  a  diyjdend  upon  their  preferred  stock  of  the 
United  Starch  Company  cash  at  the  rate  r^f  6  per  cent  per  annum  from  January  1, 
1900,  to  July  1,  1900.  ^* 

From  July  1,  1900.  semi-annual  intei^.  axx  ^^®  debenture  bonds  and  quarterly 
dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  ^^^  ^iiapany  will  accrue. 
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Stockholders  desiring  to  make  such  exchange  may  deposit  their  interim  certificates 
representing  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  United  Starch  Company  with  the 
United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Comnany,  which  will  issue  appropriate  receipts 
therefor,  on  or  after  the  17th  day  of  Apru  and  prior  to  May  15,  19Q0. 

The  plan  as  now  presented  has  had  careful  and  deliherate  consideration  bv  the 
syndicate  subscribers'  committee  and  by  your  committee,  and  we  reoommena  the 
acceptance  of  its  terms  by  all  stockholders  of  the  United  Starch  Ck>mpany. 

Any  communication  or  inouiry  mav  be  addressed  to  either  member  of  your  com- 
mittee at  No.  11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Dated  New  York,  April  10,  1900. 

Bespectfolly  submitted. 

T.  B.  KlNCMVORD, 

Hiram  Duryba, 

J.  D.  HlQGINS, 

QmmUUe, 

RBOBOANIZATION  OF  THB  NATIONAL  STARCH   MANT7FACTURINO  COMPANY. 

To  the  syndiccUe  mbKrihers: 

Your  committee  inclose  herewith  their  final  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  by  tne  proposed  incorporation  of  the 
National  Starch  Company. 

Under  this  plan  there  will  be  operated  the  most  important  factories  in  the  United 
States  manufacturing  culinary  and  laundry  starch,  including  the  foUowinff  well- 
known  concerns  which  have  been  in  constant  operation  since  they  were  established, 
at  the  dates  mentioned: 

George  Fox  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1824;  Kingsford's  Osw^o  Factory ,  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  1848;  A.  Erkenbrecher  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1850;  Duryeas'  Crlen  Cove 
Factory,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  1856;  Wm.  F.  Piel  Factory,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
1867;  Gilbert  S.  Graves,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1877:  C.  Gilbert  Factory  (Buffalo  and  Des 
Moines),  1864;  Niagara  Starch  Factorv,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1877;  Excelsior  Factory, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  1873;  Sioux  City  Starcn  Company,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  1894;  Argo 
Factory,  Nebraska  aty,  Neb.,  1890. 

Prominent  among  the  trade-mark  brands  owned  \yf  these  concerns  are:  Kins^ord's 
Oswego,  Duryeas*  Glen  Cove,  Duryeas'  Maizena,  PiePs  Champion,  Niagara,  Erken- 
l»echer'8  Boyal  Gloss,  Foy's,  Argo,  Muzzy' s.  Graves',  Excelsior,  Wood^B,  Gilbert's, 
lily  Gloss,  Sioux,  Duryea  &  Co.,  Johnson's,  and  Blue  River. 

Glucose  also  will  be  manufactured  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  and  at  Waukegan, 

m. 

The  factories  are  favorably  located  both  as  regards  raw  material  and  distribution 
of  product,  and  their  daily  consumption  is  upward  of  45,000  bushels  of  corn,  which 
is  more  ^an  double  the  quantity  consumed  oy  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing 
Company.  All  the  operated  plants  are  necessary  to  the  demands  of  the  present 
market 

The  new  company  retains  the  services  of  the  most  practical  and  successful  manu- 
bctnrers  heretofore  connected  with  the  respective  factories. 

The  export  business  is  constantly  growing  and  extends  to  all  civilized  countries. 
It  is  believed  by  those  familiar  with  the  situation  that  the  development  of  the  export 
trade  will  be  greatly  stimulated  under  the  new  conditions. 

The  committee  cul  attention  to  the  conservative  capitalization  of  the  new  company 
as  compared  with  the  existing  capitalization  of  the  constituent  companies. 

The  committee  have  not,  as  the^  were  authorized,  created  a  votins  trust,  but  they 
have  included  in  their  plan  a  provision  for  the  withholding  from  sale,  except  under 
dengnated  conditions,  of  the  shares  of  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany to  which  the  syndicate  subscribers  and  others  are  entitled,  in  order  that  the 
owners  may  have  the  opportunity,  which  will  be  afforded  by  the  operations  of  a  year 
from  July  1,  1900,  of  r^Iizing  the  full  value  of  their  holdings. 
Dated  New  York,  April  9, 1900. 

Joy  Mobton, 
Charlbs  R.  Flint, 
Albzander  H.  Stbvrnb, 
W.  Emlbn  RoosEVBi/r, 
Gborqb  W.  Young, 

UommiUee* 
Glabk  WiLUAXS,  Secretary f  59  Cedar  Street^  New  York  City. 
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FINAL  PLAN   PRBPAKED  BY  THE  RBOROANIZATION  COMMTTTBB  OF  THB  NATIONAL  STARCH 

MANUFACTUBINO  COMPANY. 

A  new  company  will  be  oivanized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Starch  Company,  to  acauire  the  property  or  capital  stock  of 
the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  United  Starch  Company,  and  United 
States  Glucose  Company. 

The  capitalization  of  the  said  3  existing  companies  is  as  follows: 

I. — National  Starch  Manufacturvng  Oompany, 

Total  outstanding  6  per  cent  bonds |3, 000, 000 

First  preferred  8  per  cent  cumulative  stock 2, 219, 400 

Second  preferred  12  per  cent  cumulative  stock 1, 846, 800 

Common  stock 4, 450,  700 

The  committee  have  purchased  for  account  of  certain  syndicate  subscribers'  shares 
of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company 
on  a  basis  of  $2,664,000  in  cash  for  all  of  the  outstanding  shares. 

The  amount  so  purchased  of  the  several  classes  of  stock  is  as  follows: 

First  preferred $2,209,000 

Second  preferred 1, 744, 900 

Common 3, 806, 600 

These  purchased  shares  will  be  exchanged  for  the  new  securities  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

II. — United  Starch  Company, 

First  mortgage  6  per  cent  gold  bonds $1, 250, 000 

Held  in  pledge  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  loan  of  $950,000. 

Six  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock $1, 550, 000 

Common  stock 3,500,000 

Of  the  foregoing,  the  holders  of  $1,233,000  preferred  and  $3,013, 400  common  stock 
have  agreed  to  the  plan. 

III. —  United  States  Olucose  Company. 

Six  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock $3, 000, 000 

Common  stock 2, 000, 000 

This  company  owns  $1,811,600  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  United  States  Sugar 
Refinery,  whose  total  capital  stock  is  $2,000,000. 

The  sugar  refinery  owns  and  operates  a  plant  at  Waukegan,  111.  It  has  outstand- 
ing $1,000,000  in  first  mortgage  6  per  centgold  bonds. 

Of  the  capital  stock  of  tne  Glucose  Company,  $452,000  of  the  preferred  and 
$1,359,700  of  the  common  stock  are  outstanding;  $47,100  additional  of  its  preferred 
stock  and  $141,300  additional  of  its  common  stock  have  been  authorized  to  be  issued 
in  exchange  for  the  $188,400  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  sugar  refinery  not  owned  by 
the  Glucose  Company. 

The  new  company  will  in  the  first  instance  acquire  2,570  shares  of  preferred  and 
7,710  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Glucose  Company  now  outstanding. 

The  new  company  will  have  the  following  authorized  capitalization: 

Twenty-five  year  5  per  cent  sinking  fund  redeemable  gold  debentures. .  $4, 000, 000 

Cumulative  6  per  cent  preferred  stock 4, 500, 000 

Common  stock 5, 000, 000 

Total  capitalization 13,500,000 

Distribution  of  debentures  and  capital  stock  of  the  new  company. 

Debentures $4,000,000 

Issue  to  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Coi»P*?y  syndicate 
subscribers  (assuming  the  acquisition  of  the  &^^^^  outstand- 
ing capital  stock  of  said  manufacturing cowtoft^y)  ^^  account 
of  cash  advanced ^nxir^ $1,000,000 


«.  • 
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Retain  to  discharge  the  above-mentioned  loan  of  the  United 
Starch  Company $950,000 

iBBue  to  the  preferred  stockholders  of  the  United  Starch  Com- 
pany for  the  entire  outstanding  preferred  stock  of  that 
company 1,550,000 

IflBue  for  expenses  of  committee  not  exceeding 140, 000 

$3,640,000 

Betain  in  treasury 360, 000 

The  total  amomit  of  debentures  may  hereafter  be  increased  sufficiently  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  at  par  of  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  National  Starch  Manufac- 
taring  Company  and  of  the  United  States  Sugar  Refinery. 


Capital  stock. 


Inae  to  the  srndicatc  sabscrlbera  in  full  of  the  balance  on  account  of  Uieir 

cwh  advances 

(Note.— This  aeeumes  the  acquisition  by  tiie  new  company  of  the  entire 

capital  stock  (fintand  second  preferred  ana  common)  of  the  National  Starch 

M aanfac'turin^  Comi^ny.    If  less  than  the  whole  be  acquired,  this  amount 

will  be  proportionately  reduced.) 

lame  for  the  entire  common  capital  stock  of  the  United  Starch  Company  and 
also  for  the  acquisition  of  shares  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the 
United  States  Glucose  Company  owned  by  certain  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  others,  said  shares  constituting  a  majority  of  each  class  of  the 
capital  stock  of  said  Glucoee  Company 

larae  as  compensation  to  the  committee,  not  exceeding 


Betam  in  treasury 

Total  capital  stock. 


Preferred. 


92,470,524 


1,575,000 
125,000 


4,170,524 
829,476 


4,600,000 


Common. 


92,260,000 


2,250,000 
2,750,000 


5,000,000 


fr 


Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  plan,  each  suhecriber  to  said  syndicate  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000  in  cash  will  receive: 

In  debentures $37,528.20 

In  preferred  stock 92, 714. 40 

Total 130,242.60 

Each  syndicate  member  subscribing  for  larger  or  smaller  amounts  participating  in 
the  like  proportion.  Appropriate  scrip  will  he  issued  for  fractional  amounts  of  lK)th 
bonds  and  stock. 

Each  person  who  is  to  receive  preferred  stock  of  the  new  company  under  this  plan 
shall  be  entitled,  in  lieu  of  each  share  of  such  preferred  stock  to  be  received  by  him, 
np  to  one-third  thereof,  to  take  instead  two  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  new 
compfiny,  and  the  persons  who  are  to  receive  common  stock  of  the  new  company 
shall  be  entitled,  pro  rata,  to  make  exchange  of  their  common  stock  up  to  but  not 
exoeftdinff  one-third  thereof,  at  the  rate  of  two  shares  of  common  for  one  share  of 
preferred  stock  for  such  preferred  stock  of  the  new  company  as  may  be  surrendi  red 
lor  common  stock  as  above  provided.  The  remaining  shares  of  common  stock  of  the 
new  company  may  be  issued  for  the  acquisition  of  the  minority  shares  of  capital 
e^k  of  tne  Glucose  Gonjpany  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  upon 
which  the  majority  shares  are  now  acquired.  If,  however,  the  exchange  by  syndi- 
tute  subscribers  of  preferred  for  common  stock  of  the  new  company  shall  so  reduce 
the  remainder  of  its  common  stock  that  such  acquisition  can  not  be  thus  made,  then 
to  the  extent  that  common  stock  shall  not  be  available  therefor,  the  preferred  stock 
thus  exchanged  may  be  used  for  such  acquisition,  each  share  of  preferred  stock  being 
taken  as  of  the  value  of  two  shares  of  common  stock. 

The  foregoing  right  of  exchange  of  preferred  for  common  stock,  and  of  common  for 
preferred  stock,  is  upon  the  condition  that  each  person  entitled  to  make  exchange  as 
herein  provided  shall  notify  the  committee  in  writing  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
May,  1^,  of  his  election  to  exercise  such  option.  In  default  of  such  notice  the 
shaiieB  of  stock,  preferred  and  common,  of  the  new  company  will  be  allotted  as  first 
•hove  stated. 
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Each  subscriber  to  said  syndicate  to  the  amouBt  of  $100,000  in  cash,  who  exerciaee 
his  ri^ht  of  exchanging  one-third  of  his  preferred  stock  for  common  stock,  will 
receive: 

In  debenture $37,528.20 

In  preferred  stock 61, 800. 60 

In  common  stock 61, 809. 60 

Total 161,147.40 

In  addition  each  syndicate  subscriber,  whether  he  exercises  his  right  of  exchange 
or  not,  will  receive  interest  on  the  amount  of  his  caflh  subscription  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent  per  annum  from  the  date  of  payment  by  him  to  July  1,  1900,  from  which 
latter  date  interest  on  the  debentures  and  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
new  companv  will  accrue.  Thereafter  debenture  interest  shall  be  payable  semi- 
annuallv,  and  preferred  stock  dividends  quarterly. 

A  sinking  fund  for  the  retirement  of  the  debentures  will  be  provided,  amounting 
to  2  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  outstanding  debentures,  payable  on  the  Ist  day  of  July 
of  each  year,  beginning  with  the  year  1901,  and  the  debentures  shall  be  redeemable 
from  time  to  time,  at  105  per  cent  and  accrued  interest,  either  by  means  of  the  sinking 
fund  moneys  or  other  funds  of  the  company.  Default  in  the  payment  of  any  install- 
ment of  the  sinking  fund  continuing  3  months  after  such  installment  is  payable,  may 
have  the  effect  of  causing  the  principal  of  the  debentures  to  become  immediately  due 
and  enforceable. 

After  payment  of  interest  on  the  debentures,  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  dividend 
on  the  preferred  stock,  the  company  may  use  its  earnings  for  the  purehase  of  deben- 
tures or  preferred  shares. 

All  certificates  for  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  new  companv,  preferred  and 
common,  executed  and  issued  in  the  names  of  theseveral  persons  entitled  thereto,  shall 
be  lodged  with  the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  (which  will  issue  ltd 
receipts  therefor),  and  shall  be  held  by  it  for  1  year  from  July  1,  1900;  subject, 
however — 

(a)  To  the  sale  by  the  committee  of  such  portion  thereof  as  may  be  authorised 
and  designated  to  be  sold  by  the  respective  stockholders,  at  the  price  of  not  less  than 
90  per  cent  of  par  for  preferred  stock,  and  not  less  than  40  per  cent  of  par  for  com- 
mon stock;  the  proceeds  of  all  such  sales  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  stock- 
holders authorizmg  the  same,  and  their  stock  will  be  used  pro  rata  to  carry  out  the 
sales  made;  and 

(b)  To  the  right  of  any  stockholder  to  withdraw  from  the  Trust  Company  the 
wnole  or  any  part  of  the  certificates  for  stock,  preferred  or  common,  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  such  beneficiary  agreeing  at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal  that  he  will  not 
sell  the  withdrawn  certificates,  or  any  part  thereof,  prior  to  July  1,  1901. 

This  plan  is  to  be  taken  as  a  modincation  and  enlaivement  of  the  plan  of  the  com- 
mittee dated  January  10,  1900,  and  as  completing  its  aetails. 
Dated  New  York,  April  9, 1900.  j^^  Morion, 

Chables  R.  Flint, 
Alexander  H.  Stevens, 
W.  Ehlen  Roosevelt, 
Gbobob  W.  Young, 

OommiUee. 
Clark  Williams, 

Secretary f  69  Cedar  Streeij  New  York  OUy. 

Amended  certificate  of  incorporation  of  National  Starch  Company, 

The  undersigned,  Henry  C.  Everdell,  Armitage  Mathews,  John  B.  Summerfield, 
James  C.  Young,  and  George  E.  Spencer,  being  all  of  the  incorporators  of  National 
Starch  Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  and  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  l^s- 
lature  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  entitled  '*An  act  concerning  corporations  (revision 
of  1896),"  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  which  wasdul^  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  on  the  20th  day  of  April.  1900,  and  duly  filed  in 
the  ofiSce  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  New  Jersey  on  said  20tn  dav  of  ApHl,  1900,  no 
part  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  having  been  paid  in,  ao  hereby,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  the  supplements  thereto  and  amendments  thereof ,  amend 
such  certificate  of  incorporation  so  tnat  th6  same  shall  read  as  follows: 
I.'  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  **  ^^^^ional  Starch  Company." 
II.  The  location  of  its  principal  office  jji  the  state  is  No.  55  Montgomery  street, 
Jersey  City,  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  au(j  .  J^e  VAxnib  of  the  asent  therein  and  in  cai^n 

the.  ^^  «^ratlon  may  be  served  is  Re^pstrar  and 
^^V^^i/^  Btarch  Company  is  to  be  registered. 
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III.  The  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  are  to  carry  on  the  trade  or 
boameeB  of  manufacturing,  producing,  adapting,  and  preparing  from  com  or  any 
other  graina  or  vegetable  products,  and  buying  and  selling  and  otherwise  dealing  in 
starch,  glucose,  and  dextrine,  and  any  and  Si  by*products  derived  from  com  or 
other  grains  or  vegetable  products;  buying,  selling,  and  dealing  in  corn  and  other 
grains  and  vegetable  products  and  special  by*pr(xlucts  thereof,  and  combinations, 
Eoixtares,  and  compounds  of  articles  therefrom,  and,  in  connection  therewith,  buy- 
ing, selling,  and  feeding  cattle;  buying  and  selling  lumber  and  timber  lands;  pur- 
chaising  or  erecting,  owning,  and  operating  box  mctories,  cooperages,  and  planing 
mills;  and  also  to  manufacture,  produce,  purchase,  adapt,  prepare,  use,  sell,  or  other- 
wise deal  in  any  materials,  articles  or  things  required  for,  m  connection  with  or  inci- 
dental to  the  manufacture,  use,  purchase,  and  sale  of,  or  other  dealing  in  starch, 
glucose,  and  dextrine,  and  by-products  of  com  and  other  grains  and  v^table  prod- 
pets;  and,  generally,  to  carry  on  any  other  manufacturing  or  trading  busmess,  export- 
ing or  importing,  which  can  conveniently  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  any  of 
the  matters  aforesaid;  also  to  purchase,  acquire,  hold,  use,  and  dispose  of  patent 
rishts,  letters  patent^  processes,  inventions,  devices,  brands,  labels,  trade-marks,  and 
other  nghts,  and  also  to  do  and  transact  all  acts,  business,  and  things  incidental  to  or 
relating  to  or  convenient  in  carrying  on  its  business  as  aforesaid. 

Said  corporation  may  conduct  business  in  other  states  or  in  foreign  countries,  and 
have  one  or  more  offices  out  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  mav  hold,  purchase, 
mortgage,  and  convey  real  and  personal  property  out  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

The  oirectors  may  hold  their  meetings  and  have  one  or  more  offices  and  keep  the 
books  of  the  corporation  (except  the  stock  and  transfer  books)  outside  of  the  state 
of  New  Jersey. 

IV.  The  amount  of  the  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is  $9,500,000. 
The  number  of  shares  into  which  the  same  is  divided  is  95,000,  and  the  par  value 
of  each  share  is  $100.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  with  which  said  corporation  will 
ooimnaioe  business  is  $1,000. 

The  capital  stock  shall  be  of  two  classes,  preferred  stock  and  common  stock,  but  at 
on  time  shall  the  total  amount  of  preferred  stock  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  actual 
camtal  paid  in  cash  or  property. 

The  power  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  a  workii^  capital  for  the  corpora^ 
tion  is  hereby  given  to  the  directors,  and  the  right  to  dividends  from  profits  shall  be 
sabieet  thereto. 

The  preferred  stock  shall  receive  quarter-yearly  dividends  at  the  rate  of  and  not 
exceedmg  6  per  cent  ner  annum  after  July  1,  1900.  Such  dividends  shall  be  cumu- 
lafive,  and  if  the  pronts  of  anv  one  year  declarable  as  dividends  shall  not  be  sufficient 
to  pay  such  dividends  for  sucn  year  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annlim  upon  said 
preferred  stock,  then  the  same  shall  be  made  up  from  profits  of  a  later  period  until 
the  full  amount  of  dividends  herein  specified,  without  interest,  shall  have  been  paid 
upon  thepreferred  stock,  before  anv  dividend  is  declared  or  pcdd  on  the  common 
stock.  The  balance  of  the  net  pronts  of  the  company  declarable  as  dividends  shall 
be  distributed  among  the  holders  of  the  common  stock  at  such  times  (semi-annually 
or  quarterly)  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  par  value  of  the  preferred  stock  and  accrued  and  unpaid  dividends  thereon 
ehall  also,  in  the  event  oi  the  dissolution  of  the  company  and  division  of  its  assets, 
be  paid  in  full  before  any  sum  whatever  shall  be  paid  on  account  of  the  common 
stock;  and  there^Ner  the  common  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  the  entire  assets 
leniaining. 

The  earnings  of  the  company  in  excess  of  interest  and  sinkinff-fund  charges  and 
dividends  on  preferred  stock  may  be  used  in  the  purchase  and  redemption  of  its 
preferred  stocK  at  such  times  and  on  such  terms  as  tne  by-laws  may  provide. 

V.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  incorporators,  ana  the  niiral)er  of 
Bhares  subecribed  for  by  each,  are  as  follows: 


Namee. 


Post-office  addresses. 


Number 
of  shares 

o! 

common 

stock  anb- 

scrlbed 

for. 


HeniyaEverdell Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  aty 2 

Armita^Mathewa 27  William  Street,  New  York  City 2 

John  B.8iimmerfleld 82  WaU  Street,  New  York  City 2 

MmeBG. Young ,  d6Montgomery  Street. Jersey  City, N.J 2 

GwiKeK.  Spencer ;  187  Amity  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 2 

Total '  10 
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VI.  The  period  for  the  duration  of  the  company  shall  he  unlimited. 

VII.  The  power  to  make  and  alter  by-laws  shall  be  in  the  directors,  but  by-laws 
made  by  the  directors  may  always  be  altered,  added  to,  or  repealed  by  the  stock- 
holders. 

The  directors  shall  have  power  and  authority,  with  the  consent  expressed  either  by 
vote  or  in  writing,  of  the  holders  of  two-thirds  of  each  class  of  the  capital  stock  issned 
and  outstanding,  to  sell,  assign,  tranr^fer,  or  otherwise  disix)ee  of  tne  whole  of  the 
property  of  Uie  corporation. 

The  directors  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  whether  and  to  what  extent  and 
at  what  times  and  places,  and  under  what  conditions  and  regulations,  the  accounts 
and  books  of  the  corporation,  or  anv  of  them,  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
stockholders;  and  no  stockholder  shall  have  any  right  of  inspecting  any  account  or 
book  or  docimient  of  the  corporation  except  as  conferred  by  statute  in  New  Jersey 
or  authorized  by  the  directors. 

The  directors  may  designate  from  their  number  an  executive  committee,  which 
shall  for  the  time  being,  and  to  the  extent  provided  by  the  by-laws,  have  and  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors,  in  the  intervals  between  its  meetings,  in 
the  management  of  the  business  and  affairs  of  the  company;  all  acts  of  said  oonunit- 
tee  to  be  reported  to  the  board  of  directors  at  its  meetings. 

In  case  ot  an  increase  in  the  number  of  directors  of  the  company,  the  board  of 
directors  shall  have  power  to  elect  the  additional  directors,  who  shall  hold  office 
until  the  next  annual  meetine  of  stockholders  and  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

The  by-laws  shall  provide  for  the  division  of  the  first  board  of  directors  into  three 
classes,  to  serve  for  1,  2,  and  3  years,  respectively,  and  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  one  class  of  the  directors  shall  be  elec^ted  to  serve  for  3 
years  each,  to  fill  the  place  or  places  in  the  board  of  directors  made  vacant  by  ttie 
retirement  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  directors  whose  term  of  office  then  expires. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  annually  elect  from  among  their  own  number  a  presi- 
dent, one  or  more  vice-presidents,  and  a  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
shidl  elect  and  appoint  from  their  own  number,  or  otherwise  as  the  board  elects  in 
each  case,  any  other  officers,  agents,  or  employees. 

The  president  shall  have  the  general  management  of  the  manufacturing  business 
and  propertv  of  the  company,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
board  and  of  the  executive  committee;  shall  be  a  member  ex  officio  of  all  committees, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  board,  shall  call  meetings  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee,  he  may  appoint  such 
officers  and  assistants  as  he  may  require,  who  shall  perfonn  such  duties  as  from  time 
to  time  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  him,  and,  subject  to  like  approval,  he  niay  at 
any  time  remove  any  such  officer  or  assistant.  In  the  case  of  the  absence  or  disa- 
bility of  the  president,  his  powers  and  duties  shall  devolve  upon  and  be  exercised 
by  a  vice-president. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board 
and  of  the  executive  committee,  and,  ex  officio,  shall  be  a  member  of  all  committees. 
He  shall  call  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  when  he  deems  it  necessary;  shall 
act  generally  as  the  financial  executive  of  the  company,  with  full  power  in  his  dis- 
cretion to  examine  the  accounts  of  all  agents,  officers,  and  emplovees,  and  he  shall 
have  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  subject  to  the  board  of  direct- 
ors and  of  the  executive  committee. 

In  witness  whereof  w^e  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  respectively,  the 
1st  day  of  May,  1900. 


Henby  C.  Everdbll. 
Arhitaob  Mathews. 
John  B.  Summerfjeld. 
J  AS.  C.  Young. 
Geo.  E.  Spencer. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 

'seal. 

SEAL. 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of — 
Archibald  M.  Langpord. 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  1st  day  of  May,  1900,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  a 
commissioner  of  New  Jersey  in  New  York,  personally  appeared  Archibald  M.  Lang- 
ford,  who,  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  on  bis  oath  did  depose  •and  say  that  he  saw 
Henry  C.  Everdell,  Armitage  Mathews,  John  B.  Summerneld,  James  C.  Young,  and 
Greorge  £.  Spencer,  the  persons  named  [f%  ^^^  foregoing  certificate,  sign,  seal,  and 
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deliver  the  aame,  as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed,  and  that  he,  deponent,  at  the  same 
time  sabscribed  his  name  thereto  as  a  witness  of  the  execution  thereof. 

ARCHIBALD  M.  LaNGFORD. 

8wom  to  and  sabscribed  before  me  at  New  York  City  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

[seal.]  Alfbed  Mack  ay, 

Comrimimoner  for  State  of  New  Jersey  in  New  York. 

State  of  New  York,  CUy  and  Courdy  of  New  York,  sb: 

On  this  Ist  day  of  May,  1900,  before  me,  the  undersigned,  personally  appeared 
Henry  C.  Everdell,  Armitage  Mathews,  John  B.  Summerfield,  James  C.  Young,  and 
GeoTge  E.  Spencer,  who,  being  by  me  duly  severally  sworn,  did  severally  depose  and 
say  that  the^  are  all  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  National  Starch  Compamy, 
as  get  forth  m  the  forgoing  certificate,  and  that  no  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
National  Starch  Company  Ims  been  paid  in. 

Henry  C.  Everdell. 

ABMrrAGE  Mathews. 

John  B.  Summerfield. 

Jas.  C.  Young. 

Geo.  £.  Spencer. 

Sabscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  at  the  city  of  New  York  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid. 
[seal.]  Alfred  Mackay, 

Commisgwner  for  State  of  New  Jersey  in  New  York, 

(Indorsed:)   Received  in  the  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  clerk's  office,  May  2,  A.  D. 

1900,  and  recorded  in  the  clerk's  record  No. ,  on  page .    Maurice  J.  Stack, 

clerk.    Filed  May  2, 1900.     Greorge  Wurts,  secretary  of  state. 

State  of  New  Jersey,  Department  of  State. 

I,  George  Wurts,  secretary  of  state  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  forgoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  *'  National  Starch 
Company,"  and  the  indorsements  thereon,  as  the  same  is  taken  from  and  compared 
with  the  original  filed  in  my  office  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1900,  and  now 
remaining  on  file  therein. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal, 
at  Trenton,  this  18th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1901. 

[bbal.]  Gborqe  Wurts,  Secretary  of  State. 

By4aw8  of  Naiional  Starch  Company. 
Article  I. — Meetings  of  stockholders. 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the  principal 
office  of  the  company  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  April  in 
each  year  after  the  year  1900,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  The  polls  shall  he  open  from 
lll5  to  1.15  p.  m.,  under  the  supervision  of  two  or  more  inspectors  (no  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  director^  to  be  appointed  by  vote  of  the  stock- 
holders present  or  represented  by  proxy  at  tne  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  mav  be  called  by  order  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  shall  be  called  whenever  stockholders  of  record  owning  one-fifth  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  issued  and  outstanding  at  the  time,  shall  in  writ- 
ing make  application  therefor  to  the  directors,  stating  the  objects  of  such  meeting. 
The  business  transacted  at  special  meetings  shall  be  confined  to  the  objects  stated  m 
the  call. 

%K.  3.  Notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  each  annual  or  special  meeting  of 
stockholders  shall  be  mailed  to  each  stockholder  at  least  10  days  beforothe  date 
specified  for  the  meeting,  addressed  to  his  place  of  residence  or  business,  as  the  same 
appears  in  the  list  of  addresses  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

BBC.  4.  At  all  meetings  of  stockholders,  each  share  of  stock,  preferred  or  common, 
shall  entitle  the  owner  thereof  of  record,  or  his  proxy,  to  one  vote.  At  all  meet- 
ings of  the  stockholders,  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  stock,  issued  and  outstanding  at 
the  time,  represented  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Meetings  at  which  leas  than  a  majority  of  stock  is  represented  may,  however,  be 
adjoomed  to  a  future  date  by  those  who  attend. 
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Abticlb  II. — Directon. 

Sec.  1.  The  directors  shall  consist  of  19  stockholders  or  of  sach  number  as  may  by 
amendment  hereof  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed. 

The  first  board  of  directors  £^a11  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
incorporators  and  stockholders  of  the  company,  and  shall  be  divided  in  respect  to  the 
time  for  which  they  shall  severally  hold  office  into  3  classes:  The  first  class,  to  be 
composed  of  2  directors,  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  1  year;  the  second  claae,  to 
be  composed  of  2  directors,  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  2  years;  the  third  class,  to 
be  composed  of  1  director,  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  3  years.  After  the  first 
election  and  as  the  terms  of  office  of  the  directors  then  chosen  expire,  the  directors 
shall  be  elected  respectively  for  the  term  of  3  years. 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  directors  shall  constitate  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business.    A  less  number  may  adioum  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  directors  snail  meet  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  trans- 
action of  business  without  unnecessary  delay  after  each  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

Sbc.  4.  The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  and  have  an  office  and  keep  the 
books  of  the  company,  except  the  stock  and  transfer  books,  at  such  place  or  places 
outside  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  as  may  be  fixed  bv  them. 

Sbc.  5.  The  board  of  directors  shall  annually  elect  by  ballot  from  amons  their  own 
number  a  president,  one  or  more  vice-presidents,  ana  a  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  shall  elect  or  appoint,  either  from  their  own  number  or  not,  as  the 
board  in  each  case  elects,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer  and  such  other  officer  or  officers, 
and  with  such  powers,  as  may  by  resolution  be  determined.  The  offices  of  secretary 
and  treasurer  may  be  united  m  one  person  if  and  whenever  the  directors  so  elect. 

Sec.  6.  The  directors  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  anv  vacancy  occurring  in  their 
number  or  in  any  office,  and  any  person  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  board  of 
directors  shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  director  whom  he 
succeeds. 

Sec.  7.  Meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  president  The  directors 
shall  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  all  meetings  of  the  board  at  least 
3  days  prior  thereto.  Any  director  may,  however,  in  any  instance  waive  such  notice 
in  so  far  as  he  is  oonoemed. 

Abticlb  III. — Executive  committee. 

Sec.  1.  The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  5  of  their  number,  who,  with  the  pres- 
ident and  chairman  of  the  board  of  airectors,  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee, 
which  committee  shall  have  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the 
intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  board  in  the  management  of  the  business  and 
affairs  of  the  company,  all  acts  of  said  committee  to  he  reported  to  the  board  of 
directors  at  its  meeting.  The  secretary  of  the  company  shall  keep  minutes  of  all 
meetings  of  the  executive  committee,  which  shall  be  from  time  to  time  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  board  of  directors.  Four  members  of  the  executive  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Abticlb  IV. — PregiderU. 

Sec.  1.  The  president  shall  have  the  general  management  of  the  manufacturing 
business  and  property  of  the  company,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  by-laws,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  board  and  of  the  executive  committee,  shall  be  a  member  ex  officio  of  all  com- 
mittees, and,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  board,  shall  call  the  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee,  he  may 
appoint  such  officers  and  assistants  as  he  may  require,  who  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  from  time  to  time  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  him,  and,  subject  to  like  approval, 
he  may  a^any  time  remove  any  such  officer  or  assistant  In  case  of  the  absence  or 
disabifity  of  the  President,  his  powers  and  duties  shall  devolve  upon  and  be  exercised 
by  a  vice-president. 

Abticlb  V. —  Vice-prcjfidenU. 

In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  president,  the  duties  of  his  office  shall  be 
performed  by  one  of  the  vice-presiaents.  The  several  vice-presidents  shall  have  such 
powers  and  duties  as  the  board  of  directors  may  prescribe. 
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Abticlb  VI. — Chairman  of  the  board. 

The  chairmim  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board 
and  of  the  executive  committee  and,  ex  officio,  snail  be  a  member  of  all  committees. 
He  man  call  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  when  he  deems  it  necessary,  shall 
act  ^nerally  as  the  financial  executive  of  the  company,  with  full  power  in  his  dis- 
cretion to  examine  the  accounts  of  all  agents,  officers,  and  employees,  and  he  shall 
have  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  subject  to  me  board  of  direct- 
018  and  to  the  execatiye  committee. 

Abticlb  VII. — Secretary, 

Sk.  1.  The  secretary  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  dischaige  of  his  duties.  He 
shall  keep  accurate  mmutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  stockholders 
and  of  the  board  of  directors  and  of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  be  the  cus- 
todian of  the  same.  He  shall  also  record  all  votes  of  the  directors,  stockholders,  and 
executive  committee  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sb&  2.  He  shall  have  chaige  of  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company,  and  shall  in  the 
course  of  its  business  affix  the  same  to  all  certificates  of  stock  issued,  and,  when 
authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  executive  committee,  shall  affix  the 
seal  to  contracts  and  other  instruments. 

8bc.  3.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  directors  or  executive  com- 
mittee, give  all  notices  required  for  the  election  of  directors  and  meetings  of  the 
directors  and  stockholders. 

Sbc.  4.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  records,  resolutions,  and  papers  after  they  have 
been  acted  upon  by  the  board,  and  also  of  all  letters  and  papers  pertaining  to  the 
affairB  of  the  corporation. 

Sbc.  5.  The  transfer'books  of  the  company  shall  be  kept  under  his  direction. 

Sbc.  6.  He  sh&\\  perform  such  other  duties  and  have  such  other  powers  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  IxMurd  of  directors. 

Sbc.  7.  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  the  board  may  appoint  a  secretary  pro 
tern,  to  make  records  of  its  meetings  and  to  do  whatever  euie  pertains  to  the  office. 

Abticlb  VIII. — Treasurer, 

The  treasurer  shall  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  in  such 
amounts  and  with  such  sureties  as  the  directors  may  from  time  to  time  require.  He 
shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of  the  corporation,  and  shall  deposit  the  same  to  the 
credit  of  the  corporation  in  such  place  or  places  as  the  board  of  directors  or  execu- 
tive committee  may  direct  from  time  to  time,  and  shall  disburse  the  same  under  their 
direction.  He  shall  sign  all  checks  of  the  company,  which  nhall  also  be  counter- 
a^ned  by  the  chairman  of  the  board,  the  president,  or  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

Abticlb  IX. — Trantfer  and  registration  of  stock. 

All  transfers  of  stock  shall  be  signed  by  the  stockholder  in  person  or  by  attorney 
in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose.  At  the  time  of  transfer  the  old  certificate 
for  the  shares  transferred  shall  in  each  case  be  surrendered  and  canceled  and  a  new 
certificate  issued  in  lieu  thereof.  All  certificates  of  stock  issued  shall  l)ear  the  seal 
of  the  company  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  the  treasurer.  The  board 
of  directors  may  make  and  from  time  to  time  alter  and  amend  suitable  r^ulations 
providing  for  the  registration  of  certificates  of  stock. 

Abticlb  X. — Dividends. 

Sbc.  1.  Ail  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  declared  Quarterly,  on  the 
first  days  of  October,  January,  April,  and  July  in  each  year.  The  dividends  on 
the  common  stock  shall  be  declared  annually  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year, 
but  the  board  of  directors  may  declare  dividends  on  the  common  stock  quarterly  on 
the  dates  fixed  for  declaring  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock. 

Sbc.  2.  The  power  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  a  working  capital  for  the 
corporation  is  vested  in  the  directors,  and  the  right  to  dividends  from  profits  shall 
be  subject  thereto. 

Sbc.  3.  The  preferred  stock  shall  receive  quarter-yearly  dividends  at  the  rate  of 
and  not  exceedine  6  per  cent  per  annum  after  July  1,  1900.  Such  dividends  shall 
be  cumulative,  and  if  the  profits  of  any  one  year  declarable  as  dividends  shall  not  be 
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sufficient  to  pay  such  dividends  for  such  year  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  said  preferred  stock,  then  the  same  shall  be  made  up  from  ])rofiti^  of  a  later 
period  until  the  full  amount  of  dividends  herein  specified,  without  interest,  shaU 
nave  been  paid  upon  the  preferred  stock,  before  any  dividend  is  declared  or  paid  on 
the  common  stock.  The  balance  of  the  net-  profits  of  the  company  declarable  as 
dividends  shall  be  distributed  among  the  holders  of  the  common  stock  at  such  times 
(semi-annually  or  quarterlv)  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  par 
value  of  the  prefen^  stock  and  accrued  and  unpaid  dividends  thereon  shall  also,  in 
the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  company  and  division  of  its  assets,  be  paid  in  full 
before  any  sum  whatever  shall  be  paia  on  account  of  the  common  stock,  and  there- 
after the  common  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  the  entire  assets  remaining.  The  earn- 
ings of  the  company  in  excess  of  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges  and  dividends  on 
preferred  stock  may  be  used  in  the  purchase  and  redemption  of  its  preferred  stock 
at  such  times  and  on  such  terms  as  the  by-laws  may  provide. 

Abticle  XI. — Order  of  business. 

The  order  of  business  at  meetings  of  directors  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Reading  unapproved  minutes  of  previous  meetings  of  the  board  and  of  the  exec- 
utive committee. 

2.  Reports  of  officers. 

3.  Reports  of  committees. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

5.  Miscellaneous  business. 

Article  XII. — Seal. 

The  corporate  seal  shall  contain  the  words  **  National  Starch  Company,"  surround- 
ing the  date  "1900." 

Abticlb  XIII. — Amendments. 

Any  one  or  more  of  these  by-laws  may  be  altered,  amended,  added  to,  or  repealed 
at  any  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  directors, 
or  at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  by  vote  of  a  majority  in  interest  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  not  otherwise,  provided  such  amendments  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  company. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  just  and  true  copy  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
National  Starch  Company  as  now  in  force. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  m^  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said 
National  Starch  Company  this  12th  day  of  April,  1901. 

[seal.]  J.  D.  HiGQiNs,  Secretary. 


TRADE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  want  to  ask  something  further  as  to  the  extent  of  the  out- 
put oi  some  of  these  companies.  You  gave  the  output  of  the  rubber  companies. 
About  what  proportion  of  the  output  of  chewing  gum  does  the  Chicle  Company  pro- 
duce?— A.  Well,  it  produces  all  tne  standard  brands,  and  I  should  say  that  would 
represent  about  65  pner  cent  of  the  consumption  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  an  export  business  in  gum? — A.  Not  as  yet  We  have  found 
difficulty  in  educating  the  English  and  others  to  the  use  of  chewing  gum. 

THE  EXPORT  TRADE  IN  RUBBER  GOODS. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  rubber  goods,  is  there  much  exporting  of  either  class  of 
goods? — A.  Roughly,  a  little  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Q.  Of  the  rubber  shoes  or  rubber  goods? — A.  Well,  of  all  rubber  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  not  an  increasing  foreign  demand  for  rubber  shoes? — 
A.  The  difficulty  with  extending  the  export  busmess  in  rubber  shoes  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  paying  in  our  factories  about  double  the  rates  of  wages  which  are  paid  in 
the  foreign  fatrtories;  and  inasmuch  as  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boot8  and  shoes  is 
lai^ely  dependent  on  hand  labor,  we  can  not  develop  a  very  large  exixirt  business  on 
account  of  that  handicap.  It  is  an  industry  that  we  have  createa  in  the  United 
States,  and  some  of  our  people  established  the  business  in  £urope;  but  as  the  rates 
of  wages  are  so  much  higner  in  the  United  States,  and  as  we  have  no  advantage  over 
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Europe  in  securing  the  raw  material,  I  do  not  think  we  are  likely  to  develop  a  large 
export  trade.  In  the  case  of  steel  and  cotton  eoods  we  have  an  advantage,  inasmuch 
as  we  produce  the  raw  material  in  the  Unitea  States;  and  in  those  articles  the  per- 
centage of  labor  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  shoes.  In  the 
case  of  rubber  shoes  we  have  to  import  the  raw  material  from  foreign  countries,  and 
therefore  have  no  advantage  over  the  European  manufacturer. 

SUBSTrrUTBB  FOR   RUBBER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  Has  there  been  much  attention  given  to  a  substitute  for 
robber  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods? — A.  I  have  b^n  in  tlie  crude  rubber 
business  for  23  years.  During  that  23  years  no  3  months  have  elapsed  that  some  man 
has  not  oome  mto  my  office  and  presented  to  me  a  rubber  substitute  that  could  be 
ooade  for  10  cents  a  pound  as  against  the  cost  of  rubber  averaging  90  cents  a  pound. 
I  have  investigated  every  proposed  rubber  substitute  that  has  oeen  presented  to  me 
for  the  past  23  years,  and  have  a  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  niakin^  those  investi- 
gations at  the  present  time.    So  far  we  have  not  found  a  rubber  substitute. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  Are  there  not  now  upon  the  market  some  articles  that  are 
made  from  substitutes  of  rubber? — A.  There  are  parties  usin^  so^sdled  substitutes  for 
rubber;  but  the  principal  value  of  rubber  lies  in  its  elasticity,  and  so  far  no  substi- 
tutes have  been  lound  that  have  any  considerable  amount  of  elasticity,  and  inst^ul 
of  being  called  substitutes  they  ought  to  be  called  adulterants. 

Q.  Inferior  hose,  for  instance? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  wherever  used.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  rubber-shoe  companies,  as  I  am  informed,  has  commenced  to  use  a  large  amount 
of  what  is  called  mineral  rubber,  which  is  made  very  lazgely  from  gilsenite,  a  hydro- 
carbon found  in  Utah,  and  of  course  it  cheapens  the  price  of  the  shoes  in  which 
that  rubber  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  they  have  far  less  elasticity,  and  to 
my  mind  there  is  a  corresponding  reduction  in  quality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  meae  substitutes  used  independently  or  always  in 
connection  with  some  proportion  of  rubber? — A.  Always  in  connection  with  some 
proportion  of  rubber. 

INCREASE   IN  THE   PRICE  OF  RAW   PRODUCTB   USED   IN   RUBBER   MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
product?-- A.  Yes;  inasmuch  as  rubber  is  produced  in  countries  of  comparatively 
small  populations  and  is  used  in  countries  oi  rapidly  increasing  populations,  and  as 
the  uses  of  rubber  are  constantly  increasing,  there  nas  been  under  the  working  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  an  increase  in  the  price  of  crude  rubber,  although  the 
production  oi  crude  rubber  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
prices  of  rubber  of  the  standard  grade,  which  averaged  in  the  seventies  about  70 
cents  a  pound,  averaged  in  the  nineties  about  90  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  How  larse  a  proportion  of  the  raw  product  of  rubber  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States?— A.  About  one-half. 

Q.  You  think  then  the  combination  of  the  rubber  interests  in  the  United  States 
has  no  power  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  raw  material? — A.  So  far  they  have  pre- 
vented any  great  speculative  advance  in  the  article.  Before  the  organization  of  the 
industrials  to  whicn  we  have  referred,  the  speculators  on  two  occasions  advanced  the 
price  of  rubber  about  60  per  cent.  Since  the  organization  of  these  industrials  these 
companies  and  aJ&liated  interests  have  held  sufficientlv  large  stocks  of  rubber  to 
avoid  any  radical  speculation  in  the  article;  but  inasmucn  as  the  demand  and  new 
uses  have  gone  on  so  generally,  they  have  not  been  able  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
the  raw  material. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  United  States  being  the  market  for  50  per  cent  of  the 
raw  product,  do  yon  take  into  consideration  the  electrical  appliances  as  well  as  rub- 
ber goods  and  shoes? — A,  Yes;  but  the  percentage  of  rubber  that  is  put  into  insulat- 
ing material  is  small,  from  the  fact  that  the  principal  value  of  rubber  is  elasticitv; 
and  while  there  is  a  laige  volume  of  insulating  material  used,  the  percentage  of  rub- 
ber in  that  material  is  comparatively  small. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  also  to  ocean  cablefi? — A.  Yes. 

FOREIGN   COMPETITION   IN  THE  RUBBER  TRADE. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  You  spoke  of  the  waees  in  the  American  manufacture 
being  twice  what  they  are  in  the  European.  What  jjrotection  have  you  under  the 
present  American  tariff  for  your  manufacture? — A.  Thirty  and  25  per  cent. 

Q.  Now,  how  much  of  a  competition  have  you  in  this  country  from  foreign  manu- 
facturert?— A.  Very  little. 
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Q.  Could  you  nve  the  commifleion  an  idea  of  the  percentage  of  imports  of  foreigix 
manu&ictured  rubber  goods  and  of  home  consumption? — A.  The  ruboer  industry  has 
been  an  American  creation.     We  have  developed  the  industry,  and  our  people 

§  refer  the  American  styles  of  rubber  Ixwts  and  snoes — ^they  are  much  neater — and  I 
o  not  think  that  we  iniport  of  rubber  goods  more  than  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  consumption  of  the  United  States.  We  have  taught  them  how  to  make  rubber 
goods,  but  we  have  not  told  tliem  all  we  know;  consequently  we  understand  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods  better  than  they  do  in  £urope.  They  are  constantly 
trying  to  obtain  information  from  us,  using  every  means  to  get  at  our  methods  of 
manmacture,  but  we  do  not  educate  them  any  faster  than  is  aMolutely  necessary. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  this  import  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  one  class,  and  25  per  cent 
on  the  other,  amounts  to  a  full  exclusion  of  competition  from  foreign  manufacturers?— 
A.  I  have  never  had  any  occasion  to  make  any  comparisons  from  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  mackintoshes,  our  people  do  not  want  the  foreign  goods — the  styles 
do  not  suit  them — so  that  we  never  have  considered  these  foreign  goods  as  competi- 
tors. On  the  other  hand,  we  export  rubber  goods  to  Europe,  and  although  owins 
to  our  higher  wages  here  the  goods  cost  us  more,  there  are  certain  people  abroad 
who  will  pay  for  better  manufacture  and  superior  styles  and  fits. 

HOME  COMPETITION   IN   THE  RUBBER  TRADE. 

Q,  Would  you  say  that  the  American  manufacturers  supply  the  whole  home 
demand? — A.  The  2  companies  that  I  speak  of? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  handle  about  56  to  60  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  United 
States.     There  is  40  to  46  per  cent  outside  of  those  companies. 

Q.  According  to  your  own  knowledge  of  the  business,  do  you  think  that  there  is 
considerable  competition  in  rubber  goods  between  the  various  companies,  or  is  there 
a  general  agreement  on  scales  either  tacitly  or  commonly  agreed  upon? — A.  There 
are  no  agreements.  There  is  competition  in  every  instance  in  all  rubber  goods  except 
where  the  Government  has  granted  a  monopoly  under  its  patents. 

Q.  Then  there  is  competition  of  the  lesser  manufacturers  against  the  greater  ones 
on  goods  that  are  not  patented? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  general  competition. 

Q.  Is  it  an  active  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  lesser  concerns  follow  the  greater  on  account  of  the  arbitrary  prices 
made  by  the  greater? — ^A.  No;  except — there  is  one  other  exception  that  I  want  to 
make  in  addition  to  that  of  the  patent  monopoly — except  where  we  can  own  trade- 
marks that  jnye  us  the  trade;  but  otherwise  than  the  business  coming  under  those  two 
exceptions  mere  is  general  competition. 

Q.  Could  those  two  companies  name  the  selling  rate^ — A.  Only  on  goods  protected 
by  patents  and  where  there  are  exceptionally  valuable  trade-marks.  Otherwise  we 
have  to  bow  to  that  economic  law  that  the  lowest  price  makes  the  market 

Q.  As  a  business  man  how  far  do  you  think  that  principle  extends  in  practice? 
How  much  of  a  monopoly  or  percentage  of  a  monopoly  would  you  need  to  have  to  be 
able  to  control  and  name  the  price?  Would  90  per  cent  control  it? — A.  It  would  for 
a  time;  but  if  a  concern  controlling  90  per  cent  of  the  business  put  prices  above  the 
normal  profit  rate,  that  10  per  cent  would  increase  every  year  and  increase  rapidly; 
so  that  in  order  for  a  laiige  combination  to  hold  the  trade  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  compete,  to  sell  at  a  price  that  would  not  attract  an  increase  in  the  business 
on  the  part  of  those  outside  tne  combination. 

THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  that  your  secrets  in  manufacturing  give  you  an 
advantage  over  the  manufacturers  of  Europe? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  looking  for  your  secrets  all  the  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  also  the  American  people  have  no  desire  for  the  European  prod- 
ucts. They  are  educated  up  to  youreff — ^A.  They  have  not  shown  any.  They  nave 
not  purchased  any  rubber  goods  abroad  except  the  mackintoshes.  There  have  been 
quite  a  number  of  European  mackintoshes  sold  in  this  country,  but  the  importation 
of  mackintoshes  has  been  very  much  reduced,  so  that  the  American  manmacturers 
are  supplying  the  greAt  bulk  of  that  demand. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  benefit  you  get  out  of  this  tariff  on  rubber 
goods? — A.  Well,  we  have  not  had  any  o<^c^ion  to  investigate  the  matter.     We  do 


Lve  tariff  was  the  mother 

wuuiu  uiko  vu  cusH.  ^'^^^  11  f V  'i,  ]&  u:\x^  ixi  regard  to  this  combination  of 

yours,  whether  the  tariff  has  enabled  Vr!^*  in  ^  ^*y  ^  make  a  combination? — 

A.  No;  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  the  J.^  U   *  ^  inaustry  has  received  practically  no 
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consideration  on  the  part  of  rubber  mannfacturers,  except  in  the  case  of  rubber 
clothing,  which  woula  amount  to,  say,  lees  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
industry.  Very  few  rubber  manufacturers  could  tell  you  what  the  j)ercentage  of  the 
duty  is.     They  have  not  given  it  any  consideration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  it  not  true  that  the  manufacture  of  mackintoshes  is  pro- 
tected in  this  country  by  the  tariff? — ^A.  Yes;  but  there  are  people  who  insist  on 
wearing  English  clothes,  and  they  are  supplied  by  the  mackintoshes  of  London. 

Q.  Then,  as  the  promoter  of  this  oombmation,  you  are  not  able  to  say  whether  the 
tariff  is  any  benefit  to  you.  or  not? — ^A.  I  could  not  say.  I  assume  that  if  the  tariff 
wss  entirely  removed  ft  might  be  that  some  parties  would  take  advantage  of  the 
lower  rates  of  wages  in  Europe.  In  fact,  Americans  wouid  be  very  likely  to  estab- 
lish factories  abroad,  utilizing  the  cheap  labor,  and  then  to  bring  the  i>roauct8  into 
this  country.  The  most  important  rubber  factory  in  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  was 
establi$<hed  by  an  American.  He  took  the  machinery  over  there  and  established  the 
busim  SH  in  E>linburgh.  Well,  in  the  event  of  the  tariff's  being  taken  off,  I  should  say 
that  the  rubber  manufacturers  would  take  advantage  of  the  low-priced  labor  and  take 
American  methods  to  Europe,  and  combining  with  their  cheap  labor,  would  be  able 
to  produce  rubber  goods  cheaper  than  they  could  be  produced  in  the  United  Stat«». 

Q.  Is  the  Apeley  Rubber  Company,  formerly  the  L.  D.  Apeley  Company,  of  Hud- 
pou,  Mass.,  apart  of  your  company? — A.  No;  Mr.  Apeley  is  outside  of  the  companies 
I  have  named. 

Q.  I  heard  Mr.  Apsley  make  the  assertion  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  tariff  on  mack- 
intoshes he  could  not  run  his  factory  without  a  marked  reduction  of  the  wages  to 
labor. — A.  I  think  that  is  correct,  but  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  special 
study  of  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clamlb.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  thepricesof  mackintoshes  have  declined 
fully  one-half  since  the  enactment  of  the  Mcifinley  tariff  in  1890? — A.  I  think  po; 
yes. 

Q.  Was  it  possible  to  procure  a  good  American  mackintosh  prior  to  that  time? — A. 
Well,  I  could  not  answer  that  question;  but  in  general  I  can  state  that  there  has  l>een 
a  very  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  American  mackintoshes,  and  that  the  American 
manufacturers  have  possession  of  the  home  market. 

Q.  Are  ^ on  able  to  state  when  that  American  manufacturer  established  his  busi- 
ness in  Edinburgh? — A.  About  35  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  business  has  flourished? — A.  It  is  very  suc(;es8ful;  we 
taught  them  a  new  industry. 

Q.  Does  that  business  cover  the  whole  range  of  rubber  goods,  or  i»  it  confined  to 
specialties? — A.  It  covers  quite  a  wide  range,  a  wider  range  than  is  covered  in  most 
of  our  factories  in  the  United  States. 

RBLATIVK  SFFICIENCY   OF  THB   AMERICAN   AND   BUROPEAN   LABORER. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  labor  in  the  industry  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  to  say  anything  with  regard  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  labor  here  and 
there? — A.  Well,  in  general,  I  believe  that  American  labor  is  more  efficient  than 
European  labor;  but  I  think  that  in  general  such  is  the  case  where  the  American 
workman  is  bossing  the  machine,  where  he  occupies  the  position  of  an  overseer.  The 
machinery  is  doing  the  work  that  pauper  labor  is  doing  on  the  other  side.  But  in 
the  manu&k'ture  ofrubber  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  industries  where  the  greater  mrt 
of  the  work  can  not  be  done  by  machinery,  but  is  done  almost  entirely  by  nand  laoor, 
I  am  satisfied  that  you  can  get  more  labor  for  your  money  in  Europe  than  you  can  in 
the  United  States.  The  fact  of  it  is,  if  you  w^ill  examine  our  exports,  you  will  find 
that  a  large  percentage  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  are  the  products  of 
machinerv,  where  the  American  workman  is  an  overseer  instead  of  a  hand  laborer. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  will  find  that  the  neutral  markets  are  supplied  by  the  cheap- 
labor  countries  with  articles  in  the  production  of  which  hand  I&dot  preaominates. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Aprils^  1901. 

The  commission  met  at  2.08  p.  m.,  after  recess,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding. 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint  again  on  the  stand  and  examination  resumed. 

RELATIONS  EXISTING  BETWEEN  THE  AMERICAN  BICYCLE  COMPANY  AND  THE  RUBBER  GOODS 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  I  have  here  a  clipping  with  reference  to  some  arrangements 
pMdc  between  the  American  Bicycle  Company  and  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  by  which  the  said  bicycle  company  sold  some  of  its  rubber  plants  and 
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took  in  payment  stock  of  The  Rabber  Goods  Manufacturine  Company.  Will  you 
explain  what  that  arrangement  was  and  how  it  happened  to  oe  brought  about? — A. 
Several  of  the  concerns  manufacturing  bicycle  tires,  which  are  included  in  The  Rab- 
ber (loods  Manufacturing  Company,  found  that  40  of  their  customers  had  united  in 
a  company  known  as  the  American  Bicycle  Company,  and  the  American  Bicycle 
Company  owned  3  rubber  manufacturing  companies  and  were  in  a  position  to  manu- 
facture all  the  tires  thev  required.  The  situation  was  one  that  required  a  compromise 
in  order  to  conserve  all  interests,  and,  after  some  n^otiation,  the  American  Bicycle 
Comoany  sold  to  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  the  rubber  companies 
which  the^  owned,  The  Rubber  Goods  Company  paying  for  the  same  part  cash  and 
part  securities.     The  reference  to  which  you  refer  applies  to  that  transaction. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  where  by  buying  out  a  company  you  get 
control  of  two  or  three  of  the  more  popular  tires,  the  company  so  bought  out 
obligates  itself  not  to  go  on  manufacturing  its  own  tires,  and  perhaps  makes  a  r^a- 
lar  contract  to  take  a  laive  amount  of  tires  from  you  for  a  perioa  of  time? — A.  Well,  in 
thin  c^ase  The  Rubber  Goods  Company  owned  desirable  trade-marks,  and  in  some 
casea  the  bicycle  sells  the  tire,  and  in  tne  other  cases  the  tire  sells  the  bicycle;  so  that 
in  order  to  protect  itself  the  American  Bicycle  Company  insisted  that  a  contract 
should  be  made  whereby  they  could  secure  tires  with  tnese  desirable  trade-marks. 

Q.  A  case  of  another  form  of  combination  between  combination^ — A.  Yes;  it  is 
a  case  of  harmonizing  a  condition  that  would  otherwise  produce  conflict  and  waste 
of  energy. 

ADVANTAUBB   AND   DISADVANTAGES  OF   A   CBNTRALIZBD   MANAGEMENT. 

Q.  You  spoke  some  time  ago  with  reference  to  the  advantages  or  savings  that  came 
from  concentration  of  mana^ment,  and  then  later,  in  another  connection,  of  the 
advantages  that  came  from  stimulating  individuality  in  the  management  of  plants.  I 
wish  you  would  develop  that  thought  a  little  further,  if  you  wili^  and  sp^ik  of  the 
kinds  of  industry  that  are  particularly  adapted  for  the  concentration  of  manaffement, 
and  of  the  others  where  the  retaining  of  the  individuality  in  management  is  the  more 
desirable  plan. — A.  Well,  in  general  I  think  that  a  centralized  management  is  the 
most  desirable  if  there  are  men  of  sufficient  intellectual  ability  to  administer  an 
extended  business.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  man  of  sufficient  ability  to  run  one 
IfiTge  business,  and  there  are  not  a  great  many  intellectual  giants  that  have  the 
ability  to  run  ten  or  more  large  businesses.  In  my  jud^ent  one  of  the  dangers  to 
the  success  of  industrials  is  that  parties,  without  being  intellectual  giants,  are  liable 
to  attempt  to  centralize  too  much.  Taking  men  as  tney  are,  I  think  that  in  busi- 
nesses where  high-class  ability  is  required  at  many  places,  and  where  the  business  is 
not  of  such  a  character  that  its  conduct  can  be  reduced  to  rules,  and  where  its  suc- 
cess depends  on  local  ability  and  local  judgment,  and  where  the  efficiency  of  the  sell- 
ing department  is  involved  with  long-time  personal  relations,  such  a  business  it 
may  be  very  dangerous  to  suddenly  centralize.  It  is  far  wiser,  I  think,  in  a  case  of  that 
kind,  to  sustain  the  independence  and  individuality  of  the  separate  concerns.  In 
that  way  you  have  the  advantage  of  the  organizations  that  have  created  those  con- 
cerns, and  by  an  adjustment  of  compensation,  based  somewhat  upon  the  earnings  of 
those  individual  concerns,  you  sustain  the  individual  interest  that  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. At  the  same  time  your  central  organization  has  (be  advantages  of  comparative 
accounting  and  comparative  administration,  and  is  able  to  hold  the  separate  concerns 
to  a  strict  accountability,  or,  by  appealing  to  their  pride,  to  promote  a  healthy  spirit 
of  rivalry.  In  many  cases  it  is  my  judgment  that  this  idea  of  centralization  csm  be 
carried  too  far,  and  that  it  is  often  much  better  to  have  these  concerns  run  inde- 
pendently. Now,  it  may  be  said  that  you  do  not  get  the  full  benefits  of  centralization. 
That  is  very  true.  But,  on  the  other  Kand,  I  believe  you  get  a  more  efficient  man- 
agement than  you  would  by  centralization.  Under  that  plan,  through  a  system  of 
comparative  accounting,  you  are  enabled  to  measure  the  different  managements,  and 
you  can  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  the  standard  of  all  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
best,  and  in  case  of  any  great  situation  arising — ^for  instance,  like  the  one  vou  have 

i'ust  brought  up,  where  40  important  customers  suddenly  united — it  can  be  better 
landled.  An  individual  concern  cou Id  not  have  dealt  with  that  problem  successfully. 
The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  were  able  in  the  above  case  to  deal  with 
the  problem  and  make  an  arrangement  that  was  for  the  common  benefit. 

CXJMPARATIVE   ACCOUNTING    AND  SUPERINTENDENCE, 

Q.  You  speak  of  this  system  of  comparative  accounting.  In  your  own  establish- 
ments how  frequently  do  you  get  reports? — A.  Every  month. 

Q.  So  that  you  can  compare  each  one  of  the  separate  establishments  every  month? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  ia  true  of  all  the  oombinations  in  whofle  management  you  are  active? — 
A.  Yes,  practioEilly  true  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  oi  comparative  accounting  as  one  method,  and  of  arranging  the  nay 
of  the  sapenntendentfl  in  part  by  commissions  on  the  profits  of  the  business  as  another 
method.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  that  those  two  methods  may  practically  take  the 
place  of  the  rc^:ular  competitive  system,  in  the  way  of  holding  up  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  work,  and  holding  up  also  the  interest  of  the  superintendents? — A.  I 
have  not  any  c^uestion  but  that  we  can  thus  hold  up  the  standard  of  quality.  In 
most  cases  I  think  that  the  pride  which  a  man,  knowing  that  his  work  is  being  com- 
piuied  with  others',  has  in  handling;  his  business  successfully,  toother  with  the 
incentive  given  him  by  reason  of  an  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  business  he  is  man- 
aging, keeps  up  that  individual  interest  that  exists  where  the  person  possesses  a  large 
ownership.  But  in  many  cases  it  does  not;  the  fact  of  it  is,  that  one  of  the  fun<&- 
mental  difficulties  of  the  management  of  these  corporations  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
managers  have  a  smaller  percentage  of  interest  in  the  operations  that  they  are  con- 
dactinff  onder  the  plan  of  an  industrial  combination  than  they  had  when  it  was  an 
individual  property  or  when  they  had  a  laiye  interest  in  a  smdl  corporation.  That 
IS  fundamental.  There  is  no  way  in  which  that  condition  can  be  changed.  My 
experience  has  been  that  the  best  way  to  meet  that  condition  is  through  an  accurate 
system  of  comparative  accounting,  and  in  that  accounting  it  is  advisable  not  only  to 
compare  general  results,  but  to  compare  details  so  as  to  find  the  cost  of  different  piarts 
of  ine  process.  At  the  same  time  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  managers  interested  in 
the  profits  of  the  busine^.  That  comes  as  near  as  possible  to  solving  the  difficulty. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  lines  of  business  of  such  a  character  that  they  can  be 
all  handled  from  a  centi*al  office.  Such  a  business  can  be  reduced  to  a  very  accurate 
system.  For  example,  the  manufacture  of  metals  can  probabl]^  be  reduced  to  a  more 
accorate  system  than  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  since  in  the  former  there  is 
no  way  in  which  you  can  utilize  the  chemist  to  any  extent.  You  can  not  lay  down 
any  poeitive  rules  as  to  chemical  combinations,  because  those  materials  are  constantly 
fluctuating,  and  there  is  such  a  great  variety  of  cK>nditions  to  meet  that  the  business 
of  mannf£turing  rubber  goods  must  largely  depend  on  local  intelligence,  and  that 
neceasitates  high-claas  ability  in  the  local  management.  In  the  case  of  The  Rubber 
Goods  Manufacturing  Companv,  the  salaries  of  the  chief  executive  officers  are  very 
small  as  compared  with  the  salaries  of  local  managers.  The  salaries  of  the  local 
managers  will  average  three  times  the  salaries  paid  to  the  chief  officials  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Q.  That  does  not  hold  where  the  industry  is  more  concentrated,  of  course? — A.  In 
case  of  concentration  the  big  salaries  are  at  the  top. 

Q.  That  brings  up  another  question  in  connection  with  the  relations  of  the  com- 
binations to  the  labor  interests.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  relations  of  travel- 
ing salesmen;  how  about  superintendents  in  your  factories?  When  you  make  a 
combination  are  you  generally  able  to  save  any  considerable  part  of  the  cost  of  super- 
intendence?— A.  Onl^  by  centralized  manufacture.  There  is  some  saving  in  super- 
intendence, but  that  is  not  a  laige  item. 

Q.  The  more  the  industry  is  concentrated  the  larger  that  item  would  become? — 
A.  Yes. 

ATTITUDK  OP   INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS  TOWARD  TRADE   UNIONS. 

Q.  How  about  the  relations  of  the  combinations  to  the  hand  labor — the  working- 
men  in  the  trade  unions?  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  combination  toward  trade 
nnion^ — A.  Well,  we  have  never  had  a  strike  in  any  industry  that  I  have  l)een 
connected  with,  and  that  ia  the  best  evidence  that  we  get  on  very  well  with  our 
laboring  men. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  whether  the  laborers  in  your  factories  are  union  men  or  not? — A. 
I  do  not  know. 

THE  TARIFF   QUESTION    (rBRUMBD). 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  consider  a  little  further  this  question  of  the  tariff.  You 
spoke  of  it  in  considerable  detail  in  reference  to  rubber  manufacturing.  How  do  you 
consider  the  tariff  as  related,  for  example,  to  the  manufacture  of  starch? — A.  Inas- 
much as  we  are  the  cheapest  producers  of  com,  and  the  manufacture  of  starch  is  con- 
ducted princiDally  by  machinery  and  not  by  hand  labor,  I  think  that  the  question  of 
the  tariff  is  of  very  little  importance  as  relating  to  that  industry. 

Q.  As  regards  practically  all  your  industries— the  rubber,  chicle,  and  starch— the 
tariff,  then,  has  practically  very  littie  to  do  with  them?— A.  That  is  true.  But  in  the 
case  of  rubber  and  rubber  goods,  and  particularly  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  inaamnch  as  the  great  percentage  of  the  labor  is  hand  labor,  the  removal  of 
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the  duty  mieht  force  the  company  to  manufacture  its  gooda  in  Europe  in  order  to 
avail  itself  of  the  cheaper  labor  of  Europe.  But  in  the  case  of  the  manufacture  of 
starch  I  think  we  get  cheaper  labor  than  we  would  get  in  Europe,  because  it  is  a 
question  of  the  laborer  occupying  the  position  of  overseer  over  machinery;  and  the 
American  overseer  being,  in  my  judgment,  a  man  of  greater  efficiency  and  higher 
intelligence  than  the  European  laborer,  I  think  we  get  more  for  our  money  thaa 
they  get  in  Europe. 

Q.  The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  these  larger  combinations  are  able  to 
put  the  prices  of  their  goods  unduly  high  on  account  of  the  protective  influence  of 
the  tariff;  and  the  suggestion  is  even  made  that  the  tariff  snould  be  removed  in 
order  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  trusts  along  that  line.  What  is  your  opinion  on  tliat 
questionr— A.  In  general,  I  think  that  every  year  our  export  trade  is  going  to  become 
of  greater  importcuice,  and  I  think  we  should  tend  to  freer  trade.  The  only  danger 
that  exists  at  present  in  international  trade  is  the  danger  of  a  war  of  tariffs;  and  in 
revising  duties  the  fact  of  these  large  consolidations  being  in  a  position  to  gain  advan- 
tages in  manufacture  through  centralization  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
But  I  think  that  any  legislation  that  would  discriminate  against  trusts  in  ffenend 
without  differentiating  would  be  most  disastrous  to  labor  interests  and  would  create 
an  industrial  panic. 

Q.  You  think  combinations  have  been  useful  and  efficient  in  the  way  of  stimulat- 
ing the  export  trade?— A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  thev  have;  and  the  best  evidence  of 
that  is  the  &ct  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  is  produced 
by  great  combinations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  danger,  on  account  of  the  tariff,  of  their  keeping  prices 
high  enough  here  so  as  to  make  their  profits  secure,  and  then  holding  the  foreign 
market  by  too  low  a  reduction  of  prices  to  foreigners — selling  abroad  steadily  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  they  do  here? — A.  That  condition  does  not  prevail.  There 
are  times  when  there  is  a  surplus,  when  manufacturers  will  seek  a  foreign  market  at 
a  concession.  That  is  true  in  all  manufacturing  countries.  It  does  not  apply  espe- 
ciall>  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  true  in  all  countries.  It  is  true  in  England,  where 
there  is  free  trade. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  that  particular  between  trust-made  goods  and  thoee 
made  independent  of  trusts? — A.  No  difference.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  far  more 
of  a  disposition  to  make  concessions  before  these  combinations,  from  the  fac^t  that 
individual  manufacturers  were  more  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  to  realize  on 
their  Investments.  The  great  industrial  combinations,  by  reason  of  the  great  advan- 
tage they  have  in  regulating  production,  avoid  excessive  production,  and  therefore 
are  less  likelv  to  be  under  financial  pressure.  I  make  that  statement  from  the  fact 
that  Flint,  Eddy  and  American  Traaing  (Company  are  the  largest  buyers  of  general 
manufactured  goods  for  export,  so  that  I  am  coming  in  constant  relations  with  manu- 
facturers in  that  branch. 

Q.  You  are  more  likely,  then,  to  get  your  special  export  bargains  from  those  outside 
of  combinations  than  from  those  inside? — A.  That  was  true  before  the  oi^ganization 
of  these  industrial  combinations,  when  there  was  excessive  production  and  when 
rivalry  was  such  that  in  order  to  keep  factories  nmning  more  goods  were  produced 
than  this  country  would  take,  and  then,  under  financial  pressure,  the  manufacturers 
had  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  realize  cash.  In  that  it  is  customary  to  pay  cash 
for  all  goods  bought  for  export,  that  was  the  easiest  way  for  them  to  realize;  but 
owin^  to  the  financial  re^nsibility  of  these  combinations  and  the  fact  that  produc- 
tion IS  thereby  regulatea — ^they  do  not  go  to  great  excesses  in  production — ^that 
pressure  does  not  come  about 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  if  the  tariff  were  removed  it  was  probable  the 
American  manufacturers  would  go  to  Europe  to  get  advantage  of  the  cheaper 
labor? — A.  I  said  that  would  be  the  case  in  oranches  of  manufacture  where  hand 
labor  represented  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

Q.  Would  he  necessarily  be  forced  to  go  abroad  as  long  as  he  controlled  these 
trade  secrets  which  you  said  enabled  him  to  manufacture  a  very  superior  article  of 
rubber  goods  as  compared  with  the  European? — A.  No;  not  in  cases  where  the  trade 
secrets  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  counterbalance  the  difference  in  wages.  In 
the  same  wav  to-day  the  laborer  is  getting  to  a  large  extent  the  advantage  of  the 
economies  which  result  through  centralization. 

Q.  You  spoke  so  highly  of  these  advantages  that  the  American  manufacturer  pos- 
sessed in  these  secrets  that  we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  thev  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  difference  in  wages  in  the  two  countries? — A.  That  is  only  true  to  a 
limited  extent.  Our  advantage  over  the  European  in  trade  processes  is  not  such  that 
it  would  apply  to  the  trade  in  general,  although  it  would  apply  in  some  specific 
cases. 
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Q.  Then,  if  yoa  moved  your  plant  abroad,  ^^^  would  be  simply  on  a  level  with  the 
European  mannfacturer  in  competing  with  him  for  the  American  market? — ^A.  We 
would  to  a  certain  extent.  We  might  have  an  advantage  over  the  European  manu- 
facturer in  industries  that  have  been  developed  in  this  country.  That  is  to  say,  we 
would  have  the  advantage  of  superior  methods  and  at  the  same  time  we  would 
utilise  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe. 

Q.  Tou  think  the  tariff,  then,  is  necessary  to  keep  the  American  mannfacturer 
from  going  abroad  and  setting  the  benefit  of  the  cheaper  wages  of  Europe? — A.  I 
think  so  only  in  those  inaustries  where  hand  labor  represents  a  large  percentage  of 
the  cost  and  where  we  have  no  advantages  in  securing  raw  material.  But  in  cases 
where  we  have  the  raw  material,  and  where  the  American  laborer  is  boasine  the 
machine,  I  think  we  have  a  permanent  advantage,  and  in  those  industries  I  think 
we  can  afford  to  let  up  a  little  on  pleading  'Mnfant  industries." 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Fabqithab.  )  When  you  speak  of  a  change  in  the  tariff — any  modifica- 
tion at  all — do  yon  think  an  advanta^  however  large  theoretically,  would  practi- 
cally justify  the  cutting  of  the  tariff  m  two  on  any  article?  Do  you  think  it  sub- 
serves the  whole  inter^rts  of  the  country  to  tinker  with  the  tariff  in  that  way? — A.  I 
think  tinkering  with  the  tariff  has  always  been  decidedly  prejudicial  to  business 
interests.  It  creates  unrest  and  uncertainty.  Still,  if  there  is  to  be  a  change,  we 
should  tend  to  freer  trade.  Ck>nsidering  the  fact  that  we  have  a  bidanoe  of  txade  in 
our  favor  of  $650,000,000,  in  dealing  with  the  world  at  large  we  can  lower  the  wall 
of  protection  rather  than  put  any  more  bricks  on  top  of  it. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  lower  the  wall  in  the  admission  of  foreign  goods  in  compe- 
tition with  American  workmen? — A.  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  national  interest  that 
wages  should  be  sustained;  but  that  in  regulating  the  tariff  there  is  no  rule  that  will 
apply.  Many  matters  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  One  thing  I  do  know,  any 
locEd  legislation  that  would  reduce  the  tariff  on  goods  made  by  combinations  would  be 
most  unwise,  and  I  can  not  imagine  any  action  that  would  be  more  prejudicial  to  the 
labor  interests  of  the  country  than  that,  because  it  would  result  in  the  conditions  to 
which  I  have  referred;  it  would  force  the  American  manufacturers  to  go  to  the 
cheapest  labor  markets  in  the  case  of  goods  in  which  hand  labor  is  an  important  item 
of  cost 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  competing  industries 
here— those  that  are  outside  of  the  combinations? — A.  It  would  prejudice  them  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  would  the  combinations  from  the  fact  that  the  former  would 
have  less  financial  ability  to  deal  with  a  problem  of  that  character.  The  corporations 
or  combinations  have  surplus  financial  strength  to  deal  with  abnormal  conditions, 
while  the  individual  manufacturer  is,  as  a  rule,  using  his  facilities  up  to  their  full 
extent 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.  )  These  remarks  about  the  modification  of  the  tariff  are 
predicated  a  good  deal  on  the  export  trade,  are  they  not?  You  are  looking  to  the 
advantage  of  the  export  trade? — A.  Naturally;  having  been  engageil  in  the  trade  all 
my  business  life^  I  am  very  apt  to  look  at  (questions  from  that  point  of  view. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  under  any  conditions,  an  increase  ot  the  export  trade  by 
reason  of  a  modification  of  the  American  tariff  which  might  discriminate  against 
American  wages  would  be  an  advantage?  That  is,  should  we  not  rather  seek  a  for- 
eign market  tnan  maintain  and  hold  a  home  market? — A.  It  is  very  important  that 
we  should  have  a  widely  distributed  market.  With  a  widely  distributed  market 
we  are  less  subject  to  the  effects  of  periods  of  contraction  and  expansion.  I  have 
noticed  during  periods  of  contraction  that  the  manufacturer  who  have  had  forei^ 
markets  have  run  their  foctories  and  continued  to  have  a  satisfactory  business,  while 
the  manufacturers  who  were  dependent  solely  on  the  home  market  were  under  a 
very  serious  disadvantage.  Consequently  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should 
do  everything  possible  to  extend  our  markets  abroad.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  can  not  hold  our  home  markets  while  extending  our  markets  abroad.  I  do  not 
see  any  substantial  conflict  of  interest  there. 

THE  POSSIBILITY   OF  WOBLD-WIDE  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  there  should  come  world-wide  combination  in  any 
industry — and  it  has  been  more  than  hinted  at  in  some  cases — where  would  the  manu- 
facturing be  done?  In  the  countrv  where  the  labor  is  cheapest?  Take  the  rubber 
industry  for  example. — A.  No;  tnat  is,  if  other  conditions  remain  the  same,  the 
manniactaring  would  be  done  in  the  countries  where  the  merchandise  could  be  pro- 
doced  to  the  l^st  advantage  with  relation  to  the  market  for  it.  For  instance,  you  have 
an  example  of  what  might  almost  be  spoken  of  as  a  world  combination  in  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company.    They  have,  I  understand,  about  50, 000  employees. 
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They  are  manufacturing  in  different  parts  of  Earope  and  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  for  the  United  States  market.  The  conditionn 
that  prevail  in  that  case  would  prevail  generally  because  that  is  a  case  quite  in  point. 
Q.  If  you  had  a  world-wide  combination  in  your  industry,  you  would  not  care 
whether  there  was  a  protective  tariff  in  any  country,  would  your— A.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  such  an  idea  is  practicable.  To-day  the  limit  of  these  combinations  is  the  find- 
ing of  men  of  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  such  an  extended  business;  and  I  do  not 
thmk  that  such  a  combination  is  within  the  range  of  possibilities.  If  such  a  combi- 
nation existed  and  one  concern  owned  all  the  rubber  factories  of  the  world,  it  would 
be  immaterial  as  to  whether  there  was  a  tariff  or  not  so  far  as  that  industry  was  con- 
cerned.   However,  it  would  be  material  to  the  labor  interests  of  the  country. 

EXPOBT  AND   DOMESTIC  PRICES  GOMPAKED. 

Q.  As  an  exporter  of  goods,  can  you  specify  any  particular  in  which  present  duties 
stand  in  the  way  of  exportation? — ^A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.  )  Have  you  ever  seen  the  statement  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar, 
of  York,  Pa.,  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery,  that  he  habitually  seOs  his 
macliinery  abroad  for  less  than  at  home? — A.  I  have  not  seen  his  statement,  but  in 
general  I  should  esLy  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  manufacturer  of  agricultural 
machinery  in  the  United  States  should  sell  his  machinery  cheaper  abroad,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  generally  reco^ized  throughout  the  world  that  American  agricultural 
machinery  is  tne  best  that  is  made.  We  are  selling  a  lai^  amount  of  agricultural 
machinery  in  Europe,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  bring  quite  as 
high  a  price  abroad,  or  a  higher  price,  than  it  does  at  home. 

Q.  Is  it  your  experience  as  a  very  laree  exporter  that  goods  exported  are  gener- 
ally sold  lower  abroad  than  at  home? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  that  respect  between  a  free-trade  country  and  a  pro- 
tected country?  That  is  to  say,  do  goods  exported  from  a  protected  country  sell 
abroad  lower  than  goods  exported  from  a  free-trade  country? — A.  The  best  answer  to 
that  question  would  be  by  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  exports  of  England,  which 
is  the  important  free-trade  country,  with  the  exports  of  the  protected  countries.  I 
think  you  will  find  in  general  that  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  are  considerably 
larger  than  the  exports  of  any  of  the  protected  countries.  Therefore  it  would  appear 
that  they  are  in  a  very  good  position  to  supply  the  neutral  markets. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  exports  from  Germany  have  been  gaining  rapidly  on  the 
exports  from  Great  Britain  m  recent  years? — A.  No;  not  rapidly. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  which  was  made  to 
Parliament  many  years  ago — I  have  forgotten  when  it  was  made,  but  perhaps  as 
long  ago  as  1850---to  the  enect  that  manuSu^turers  of  Great  Britain  habitually  sacri- 
ficed hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  a  year  in  underselling  manu&cturers  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  export  their  goods,  in  order  to  gain  foreign  markets? — A. 
The  price  is  regulated  by  the  cost.  That  is  the  principal  element.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  general  policy  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  make  important  con- 
cessions. They  have  been  working  under  the  same  law  that  all  the  rest  of  us  have 
to  work  under;  that  is,  that  the  lowest  price  makes  the  market;  but  there  has  been 
no  special  policy  on  the  part  of  Engush  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  that 
particular. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  proportions  between  the  foreign  markets  and  the 
home  market  for  all  American  products? — A.  No.  There  are  no  statistics  that  give 
those  proportions.  We  have  no  statistics  of  interstate  commerce  that  enable  us  to 
make  tiie  comparison  with  our  foreign  trade;  but  as  a  rough  guess  I  suppose  that  our 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  would  not  amount  to  over  5  per  cent  oi  the  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

THE  QUESTION   OP  TARIFP   REVISION. 

Q.  You  have  said  there  was  no  occasion  to  sacrifice  the  home  market  in  order  to 
gain  foreign  markets? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Therefore,  as  you  are  unable  to  specify  any  respect  in  which  present  duties 
stand  in  the  way  of  exportation,  what  benent  can  be  derived  from  tariff  revision  in 
the  direction  of  free  trade? — A.  The  point  I  make  is,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  change 
it  should  be  in  the  direction  of  freer  trade;  that  the  only  danger  that  I  see  to  inter- 
national trade,  in  which  we  are  now  taking  a  constantly  increasing  interest,  may 
arise  through  a  war  of  tariffs.  There  should  be  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  that  we  should  have  that  fact  in  mind,  hecause  we  would  be  far 
more  prejudiced  to-day  by  a  tariff  war  than  we  should  have  been  years  ago,  and  we 
will  be  more  prejudiced  in  the  future,  because  we  are  becoming  greater  and  greater 
factors  in  international  trade. 
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Q.  Then  you  would  favor  taking  off  duties  where  it  can  be  done  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  home  market,  if  by  so  doing  foreign  nations  would  be  induc«Hl  to  let  some  of  our 
goods  into  their  markets  at  lower  duties? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  would  favor. 

Q.  Tou  would  not  do  that  to  the  extent  of  injuring  the  home  market? — A.  I  should 
proceed  with  great  caution  in  making  such  changes  and  would  not  injure  the  home 
market 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhail  )  Would  you  make  these  chan^  under  the  general  tariff 
iteelf,  or  under  reciprocity  treaties — A.  I  regard  the  reaprodty  theory  as  being  the 
highest  evolution  of  the  protective  policy,  but  I  think  there  is  danger  in  extending 
the  reciprocity  idea  too  far. 

ADVANTAOBS  OF  PATENTS   AND  TRADK-MARK8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Can  a  so-called  industrial  combination  retain  permanent 
control  of  an  industry  unless  fortified  by  the  control  of  a  patent? — A.  They  could 
retain  it  through  the  possession  of  a  valuable  trade-mark,  providing  they  had  the 
best  manufacturing  facilities  and  furnished  the  article  at  a  low  price  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  a  trade-mark,  do  you  refer  to  the  name  of  a  successful  busi- 
nesB  that  haa  been  used  through  a  series  of  years  or  to  a  re&;istered  trade-mark?^ 
A  I  mean  a  trade-mark  that  hi^  been  used  through  years  of  Dusiness. 

THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  MONOPOLY  CONTROL. 

Q.  How  far  is  monopoly  maintained  by  crushing  competition  in  its  incipient 
state?— A.  The  only  way  that  competition  can  be  affected  is  by  creating  and  main- 
tuning  facilities  for  the  lowest  cost  of  production.  Industrial  combinations,  unless 
they  are  fevored  by  public  franchises  or  by  Government  patents,  are  subject  to  the 
law  that  I  have  quoted  a  number  of  times — "the  lowest  price  makes  the  market," 

Q.  Does  not  a  strong  combination,  already  having  control  of  the  market  and  fore- 
seeing competition  from  a  new  industry,  have  power  to  crush  that  new  industry  by 
underbidding  it,  even  at  a  loss  to  itself,  and  tnereby  to  prevent  that  incipient  cor- 
poration from  developing  into  a  rival? — A.  The  great  combination  is  subject  to  very 
sreat  disadvantages  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  Inasmuch  as  the  output  of  a  ^reat  com- 
bination is  so  very  large,  a  reduction  of  price  of  small  account  to  the  individual  con- 
cern is  of  enormous  account  to  the  conibination.  Therefore  the  condition  must  be 
very  exceptional  where  a  great  combination  would  reduce  prices,  because  the  loss 
would  be  very  heavy  and  very  great  But  if  the  great  combination  creates  facilities 
for  economic  production,  then  they  can  hold  a  market  by  making  a  lower  price  to 
the  consumer,  and  in  my  judgment  when  they  have  held  a  market  in  that  way  it 
resalts  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  numoer. 

EFFECT  OF  COMBINATIONS  ON  WAGES. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  wages?— ^.  The  effect  on  wages  is,  in  my  judgment,  that 
they  are  to  a  very  large  extent  sustained  owing  to  the  advantage  whicn  we  get  in 
prodndng  goods  by  the  oentralizatioa  of  manufacture.  In  making  a  market  we  figure 
op  the  ocet  We  say,  European  wa^  are  40  per  cent  less  than  ours.  As  against  that 
▼e  get  an  advantage  through  combination,  through  economic  methods,  through  the 
Qse  of  special  machinery  made  possible  by  centralized  manufacture.  The  efiect  of 
tbeee  combinations  is  to  ^ve  us  an  advantage  that  enables  us  to  sustain  wages  in  this 
conntry. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  possibility  of  employment  for  the  individual  work- 
men?—A.  At  times  these  combinations,  in  order  to  produce  under  the  most  economic 
conditions,  throw  workmen  out  of  employment;  but  in  the  United  States  there  is  suf- 
ficient employment  during  periods  ol  prosperity  (such  as  we  are  having  now,  when 
these  great  industrial  combinations  are  working  under  the  most  advant^eous  condi- 
tions) to  enable  a  workman  to  find  employment  in  other  lines,  and  the  general  effect 
is  that  the  workman  gets  more  money  for  his  work,  and  he  gets  more  produce  for  his 
money. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  easy  for  a  man  who  has  worked  a  good  share  of  his  life  in 
wijr  one  industry  to  adapt  himself  to  any  other  line  of  employment? — A.  No;  but  I 
think  that  in  general,  in  looking  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number,  there  is  a  general  advantage  in  the  conditions  that 
bring  about  a  low  cost  of  production.  I  think  that  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  nistory  of  the  world  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  wage  earner  was 
living  as  well  as  he  is  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  combination  of  industrial  enterprises  or  to  com- 
bination among  the  workmen  themselves? — A.  I  think  it  is  largelv  due  to  the  pros- 
perity existing  in  the  country,  which  has  to  a  great  extent  been  brought  about  by 
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these  indiiBtrial  combinations;  but  I  always  recognize  the  right  of  the  wage  earner  to 
look  after  his  interests. 

Q.  That  leads  up  to  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out,  as  to  how  far  there  is  growing  a 
community  of  interest  between  the  employer  and  the  employee  in  these  larse  Indus- 
trie^— ^A.  I  think  there  is  a  growing  feelinff  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  that  they 
are  being  benefited  by  these  conditions  which  are  making  this  a  period  of  prosperity. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  sentiment  among  the  managers  of  these  corporations 
that  it  is  wise  to  cultivate  a  friendly  feeling  with  the  workmen  employed? — A.  I 
think  so;  and  it  is  with  gr^t  satidaction  that  I  am  able  to  state  that  no  industry  with 
which  I  am  connected,  or  ever  have  been  connected,  has  had  a  strike. 

THE  RATB  OF  WAGES. 

Q.  Your  rubber  combination,  that  started  in  1892,  covered  the  period  of  depression 
from  1894  to  1897,  did  it  not?— A.  It  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reduction  in  wages  during  that  time? — A,  No  substantial 
reductions. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  from  that  time  to  the  present? — A.  None  of 
impoi'tance. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  at  all  of  wages  in  any  of  the  combinations  with 
which  you  are  connected? — A.  No  material  increase. 

Q.  But  there  has  been  no  decrease? — A.  There  has  been  no  substantial  decrease. 
There  may  be  cases,  but  no  general  decrease. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  sense  that  work  has  been  more  permanent? — 
A.  Yes;  although  we  have  at  times  to  meet  local  conditions  that  are  thoroughly 
familiar  to  the  workmen.  For  instance,  we  have  had  2  open  winters,  and  that  lias 
affected  the  consumption  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  But  the  workmen  understand 
that  as  weH  as  the  managers,  and  recognize  that  there  was  a  natural  curtailment  of 
production.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  met  these  conditions  by  offering  a  special 
inducement  to  purchase,  and  we  expect  to  be  able  to  run  our  factories  nearly  full. 

Q.  Do  you  tnink  that  the  success  of  industrial  combinations  will  depend  in  any 
large  degree  on  their  being  managed  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  unduly  oppress 
the  consumer  on  the  one  hand  nor  depress  the  wages  of  the  employees  on  the 
other? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Jknks.)  Do  you  think  the  influence  and  the  added  power  that  come 
from  tne  combination — the  added  capitidistic  strength  and  so  on — would  enable  the 
managers  to  be  stronger  in  power  of  resistance  against  a  strike  than  they  would  be  if 
%hey  stood  independent  on  the  outside? — A.  Well,  that  would  be  a  debatable  ques- 
tion.    I  have  no  definite  ideas  about  it. 

EFFECT  OF  COMBINATIONS  ON   PRICES. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  these  combihations  upon 
prices?  You  have  spoken  of  the  various  savings  that  they  make,  and  the  fact  tnat 
they  would  have  to  hold  a  market  as  against  competitors  by  making  the  prices 
lower,  which  they  could  perhaps  do  on  account  of  the  savings  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. I  judge,  from  other  things  you  have  said,  that  they  have  been  able  to 
make  a  somewhat  lar^r  margin  between  the  cost  of  the  production  and  the  selling 
price  than  the  individual  competing  manufacturers  had  previously  been  able  to 
make.— A.  I  think  the  ultimate  result  is  a  reduction  in  prices;  but  that  result  does 
not  always  follow. 

Q.  The  cause  of  combination,  to  begin  with,  is  really  the  increased  profits  of  those 
who  go  into  the  combination? — A.  That  is  anticipated  by  those  who  fp  in. 

Q.  That  would  probably  imply  for  a  short  time  an  increased  margm  between  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price? — A.  That  becomes  a  question  of  wisdom  of 
management.  In  general,  1  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  most  successful 
industrials  have  b^n  those  that  have  recognized  the  advantage  of  large  value  and 
low  prices. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  another  question,  substantially  this: 
That  while  owing  to  their  power  they  could  temporarily  push  prices  high,  they 
could  not  hold  the  position  permanently  unless  they  kept  the  prices  as  low  or  lower 
than  competitors  could  put  them? — A.  As  low. 

DANGER  RB8ULTINO    FROM   THE  IMPROPER    MANAGEMENT  OF  A   GREAT  COMBINAtlOK. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  several  times  as  to  the  benefits  that  come  from  these  combi- 
nations. I  wish  you  would  call  our  attention  to  the  evils  of  these  combinations  as 
they  appear  to  you  from  your  experience.    You  have  already  mentioned  one  danger 
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in  the  lesBening  of  a  personal  intereet  on  the  part  of  the  saperintendents  and  manu- 
fictarerB.  Perhaps  you  can  think  of  some  others? — A.  Well,  there  is  always  the  dis- 
advantage that  would  result  from  the  improper  direction  of  a  great  combination — 
like  a  modem  steamboat  as  compared  with  a  canoe  in  case  of  misdirection.  The 
responsibilities  become  very  serious  and,  in  ^neral,  unless  substantial  economies  in 
prrauction  can  be  secured  {hrough  combination,  I  think  it  is  far  better  for  the  parties 
to  ran  their  business  independently,  because  there  is  certainly  a  disadvantage  in  indi- 
viduals turning  over  the  management  of  their  propertv  to  boards  of  directors.  There 
comes  a  question  of  weighing  advantages  and  disadvantages;  but  it  would  appear 
from  the  many  combinations  that  have  been  formed,  and  are  still  being  formed, 
that  those  best  able  to  judge  have  refunded  the  advantages  as  outweighing  the  dis- 
advantages. 

Q.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  a  good  many  lines  of  industry  where 
combination  would  not  be  advisable? — A.  I  thiuK  there  are.  In  many  cases  I  have 
refused  to  take  part  in  assisting  to  bring  about  consolidations  because  I  did  not  feel 
that  there  were  any  substantia  economies  to  be  secured.  That  is  always  the  way  I 
measure  a  proposition  when  it  comes  before  me.  At  the  very  outset  I  study  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  are  any  important  advantages  to  be  secured  by  combi- 
nation— advantages  in  reduced  cost  of  production  and  distribution — if  not,  I  advise 
parties  against  entering  into  a  combination  or  attempting  it. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Mr.  Carnegie  wrote  the  commission  that  in  his  opinion  the 
only  danger  from  trusts  is  to  the  people  who  are  in  them.  Does  that  suggest  to  vou 
some  possible  danger  that  you  nave  not  mentioned? — A.  It  is  evident  that  wnile 
there  is  a  centralization  of  manufacture  going  on  there  is  a  decentralization  of  owner- 
ship; that  there  are  a  hundred  times  as  many  people  interested  in  our  industrials 
now  as  there  were  25  years  ago,  and  there  probably  will  be  at  the  end  of  another  10 
years  a  hundred  times  as  many  more.  So  these  interests  are  being  more  widely  dis- 
tributed. That  is  true  of  every  industrial  in  which  I  am  interested;  and  conse- 
quently it  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  concern  to  the  investors  that  these  concerns 
should  be  managed  in  the  interests  of  the  stockholders.  There  is  this  fact,  however, 
in  thinking  of  one  of  the  advantages  I  have  not  already  mentioned:  These  combina- 
tions are  giving  the  public  opportunities  for  profit  that  they  would  not  otherwise 
pQSBesB.  I  had  a  calculation  made  showing  the  average  earnings  of  37  railroads  to  be 
4f  per  cent  on  the  market  price,  and  a  little  more  than  that  on  the  par  value  of  the 
securities.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  creation  of  these  industrial  securities  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  percentage  would  have  been  considerably  less.  But  in  figuring  the 
eaniinss  of  47  important  industrials,  and  not  including  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
which  has  been  an  unusual  success,  I  find  that  the  average  earnings  on  the  capital- 
ization is  over  7  per  cent,  and  that  the  earnings  are  over  11  per  cent  on  the  present 
market  price  of  the  industrials.  So  the  profits  of  these  industrial  combinations  are 
being  very  .widely  distributed.  But,  on  tne  other  hand,  these  investors  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  dependents  on  the  management. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  I  suppose,  speaking  generally,  a  controlling  amount  of  the 
stock  IS  held  in  a  few  hands  in  practically  all  combinations? — A.  Not  a  majority; 
but,  as  a  rule,  in  most  of  the  industrials  the  managers  are  the  larger  stockholders. 

Q.  You  can  give  those  figures  accurately. — A.  Yes.  I  have  given  them;  they  are 
about  as  accurate  as  they  can  be  stated. 

Q.  You  said  7  and  11  plus.  I  thought  you  might  make  it  a  little  more  definite.— 
A.  Yon  can  not  get  that  accurately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  more  widely  extended  the  ownership,  the  more 
serious  and  far-reaching  the  disaster  in  case  there  is  dishonest  or  inefiicient  manage- 
ment?—A.  Yes.  But  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  now  where  a  disaster  to  one  or  two 
industrials  is  not  goin^  to  seriously  affect  the  entire  industrial  situation.  The  failure 
of  cordage  in  the  spring  of  1893  discredited  almost  every  industrial  then  existing; 
but  there  are  so  many  industrials  now  that  have  been  oiganized  and  the  system  is  so 
well  understood,  that  a  disaster  to  any  one  or  two  industrials  would  not  create  any 
general  depression  in  industrial  interests. 

THE   ability   of  COMBINATIONS  TO   REGULATE   PRODUCTION. 

,  Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  said  one  of  the  benefits  of  combination  is  that  produc- 
tion could  be  controUea.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  are  now  in  a  position  in 
your  United  States  Rubber  Company  to  control  the  production  in  that  industry 
and  keep  it  even  with  the  demand? — A.  I  did  not  intena  to  use  quite  as  strong  a  word 
«8  "control."  I  think  within  certain  limits  the  production  could  be  regulated;  and 
I  can  state  that  in  going  through  the  depression  to  which  one  of  you  has  referred, 
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from  1893  to  1897,  although  the  volume  of  business  fell  off  very  materiallv,  our 
factories  were  left  running  and  our  help  was  regularly  employed  during  all  that 
period,  and  at  the  same  time  our  stockholders  received  a  fair  return  on  the  reduoed 
volume  of  business.  There  were  no  failures,  although  I  could  state  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fact  of  the  combination  I  am  satisfied  there  would  have  been  three  or 
four  important  failures  in  the  industry.    As  it  was  there  were  no  important  failareB. 

Q.  I  do  not  recall  that  you  did  use  the  word  '* control,''  but  that  was  the  idea — 
that  benefits  can  be  secured  because  of  the  control  that  combinations  would  have 
over  the  production. — A.  I  have  cited  an  instance  where  I  am  satisfied  that  failures 
were  avoided  through  a  reasonable  regulation  of  production. 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  ideas  influencing  the  men  who  brought  about  this  combi- 
nation— that  they  would,  by  controlling  production,  secure  benefits  in  the  future? — 
A.  That  would  be  a  natural  idea  for  them  to  have,  it  seems  to  me;  that  is  to  say,  that 
instead  of  a  great  overproduction  the  markets  could  be  steadied  within  reasonable 
bounds,  and  extremes  of  prices  could  be  very  largely  avoided. 

Q.  I  liave  seen  recently  tliat  those  who  are  clutmpioning  industrial  combinations 
claim  that  will  be  one  of  the  results — ^that  production  will  be  so  controlled  that  there 
will  be  no  overproduction  and  there  will  be  no  panics  in  the  future.  Do  you  think 
that  will  be  one  of  the  future  results  of  these  industrial  combinations? — A.  I  think 
they  will  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  panics. 

O  VBRC  A  PFTA  LIZ  ATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Speaking  generally,  and  without  reference  to  these  combina 
tions  you  yourself  have  represent^,  do  ^ou  consider  that  there  has  been  any  partic- 
ular evil  to  the  country  from  overcapitalization  in  these  industrieei? — A.  I  think 
there  have  been  many  cases  of  overcapitalization  that  have  been  verv  prejudicial. 
In  many  it  has  had  a  salutary  effect  It  has  made  investors  less  careless.  I  think 
that  many  of  them  will  be  more  careful  in  making  investments.  The  best  evidence 
that  there  has  been  in  many  cases  decided  overcapitalization  and  also  bad  man- 
agement is  the  present  market  prices  of  certain  shares,  and  I  think  that  the  result 
has  been  that  the  investors  will  be  more  careful.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  banking 
houses  who  have  indorsed  unsound  capitalizations  have  been  discredited  to  sucn 
an  extent  that  they  can  not  rep^t  the  operation,  and  that  the  parties  are  recog- 
nizing the  wisdom  of  greater  care  in  bringing  about  these  oiganizations.  Speaking 
generally  as  r^ards  the  capitalization  of  these  industries,  it  seems  to  me  that  care 
should  De  take  nto  protect  the  senior  securities,  which  are  regarded  as  investment 
securities.  The  common  stock,  although  its  amount  may  appear  large,  is  well 
known  as  a  rule  to  represent  good  will.  The  word  ** common"  is  engraved  in  big 
letters  across  the  face  of  it,  and  people  in  general  have  noticed  that  that  is  not  as  a 
rule  investment  security  at  this  time.  I  have  no  question  but  that  in  time  many  of 
these  industrial  securities — many  common  stocks  to-day  might  be  classed  as  specula- 
tive securities — will  become  investment  securities,  as  our  railroad  shares  that  were 
originally  issued  for  good  will  are  to-day.  In  general  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
public  have  been  benefited  by  these  capitalizations.  Thev  are,  in  vay  judgment, 
receiving  double  the  income  that  they  would  get  if  these  industrial  securities  had  not 
been  created.  Formerly  the  great  manufacturing  interests  were  in  a  few  hands,  and 
to-day  there  has  been  a  wide  distribution.    Of  course  when  you  hear  of  some  of  the 

Erofits  that  have  been  made  by  organizers  and  promoters,  they  seem  large  in  amount; 
ut  I  think  this  fact  might  be  stated,  that  if  jrou  wanted  to  have  an  industrial  combi- 
nation created,  if  you  were  interested  in  having  one  brought  about^  you  would  not 
find  it  an  easy  matter  to  find  a  man  of  sufficient  ability  and  financial  responsibility 
to  take  it  up.  There  has  to  be  an  inducement  offered,  because  it  involves  a  risk,  a 
very  hi^h  class  of  work,  and  I  think  that  men  who  go  to  New  York  to-day  to  interest 
people  in  forming  industrial  combinations  do  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  interest 
them. 

ADVISABILITY   OP   LEGISLATION   RBGARDINQ    INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  take  a  moment  to  tell  us  whether  you  think  any  legislation  in 
relation  to  these  industrial  combinations  would  be  desirable;  and  if  so,  of  what  nature 
it  should  be? — A.  Well,  in  general,  my  idea  is  that  affairs  of  trade  are  best  regulated 
by  natural  laws.  It  is  very  difiicult  to  suggest  legislation  of  any  radical  clLAracter 
t^at  can  supplant  to  advantage  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Now,  for 
instance,  as  I  understand,  the  courts  in  Germany  have  sustained  the  agreements 
that  we  call  restraint  of  trade  agreements.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  there 
have  been  fewer  combinations  in  Germany.  In  this  country  laws  have  been 
passed  against  agreements  between  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  trade. 
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Weil,  that  very  legislation  has  had  a  tendency  to  force  oii|;anization  of  industrial 
combinatioDS.  Now,  the  l^slators  who  formulated  the  restraint  of  trade  laws  did 
not  anticipate  that  those  verv  laws  would  l>e  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  brineing 
about  the  oreanization  of  inaustrial  combinations.  I  do  not  think  that  that  was  their 
intention.  At  the  same  time,  that  to  a  very  large  extent  has  been  the  result  The 
idea  has  been  suggested  of  creating  conditions  to  limit  the  compensation  of  those  who 
cfrgainze  industries;  but  if,  as  I  know  it  to  be  the  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  get  bankers 
of  the  strength  and  ability  to  take  up  that  class  of  work  now  while  there  is  no 
restriction,  it  would  make  it  still  more  difficult  if  there  was  restrictive  legislation. 
While  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  system  sustained  for  proper 
auditing  and  att^ounting,  and  regulation  as  to  the  issuing  of  securities,  the  evils  which 
have  developed  in  connection  wit)i  the  organization  of  industries  are  being  corrected 
by  natural  laws.  The  careless  banker  has  lost  his  reputation;  the  careless  investor 
has  lost  his  money;  and  the  result  of  it  is,  more  care  will  be  taken.  The  fact  of  it  is 
that  we  have  been,  in  a  way,  passing  through  a  period  of  education.  Every  day  the 
peoptle  in  general  are  becoming  educated  as  to  tnese  organizations.  Take  the  com- 
misBion  here,  it  is  doing  valuable  work  in  that  direction.  As  the  combinations  are 
better  understood  they  will  be  organized  on  a  sounder  basis  and  will  have  more 
inteUigent  management 
(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  lly  1901. 

TE8TIM0HY  OF  ME.  E.  E.  GHAPMA9, 

Banker  and  broker ^  New  Yvrk. 

The  comroission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  2.31 
p.  m.  Mr.  £.  R.  Chapman  was  introduced,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Please  give  your  name  and  iSldress. — A.  E.  R.  Chapman,  No. 
80  Broadway,  New  York. 

Q.  What  IS  your  business? — ^A.  I  am  a  banker  and  broker. 

Q.  You  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  oivanization  of  several  industrial  crombi- 
nations? — A.  I  have  had  to  do  with  several  of  them. 

Q.  Will  you  mention  some  with  which  you  have  been  connected? — A.  You  mean 
industrials  simi>ly? 

Q.  Yes;  tiie  industrials  particularly. — A.  Well,  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company,  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  tlie  Pittsburg 
Coal  Companv,  the  American  Malting  Company,  the  Pittsburg  Brewing  Company, 
the  Cleveiana  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company,  the  Empire  Steel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company.  I  have  been  connected 
also  with  other  industrial  organizations,  but  not  as  regards  the  original  financiering 
of  the  companies. 

Q.  You  may  perhaps  mention  your  relation  with  some  of  the  others. — A.  I  am  a 
director  in  one  of  the  executive  committees  with  the  TennesBee  Iron  and  Railroad 
Company.  I  am  also  a  director  and  vice-president  of  the  Coal  Creek  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  located  in  Tennessee.  There  may  be  some  others  that  do 
not  occur  to  me  now. 

PLAN   OK   OBOANIZATION   OF  THE  AMERICAN   HMBLTING    AND   REFINING   COMPANY. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  outline  the  general  plan  of  operation  that  is  followed 
in  the  organization  of  some  of  these  companies?  You  might  perhaps  take  as  a  typi- 
cal one  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. — A.  The  evils  of  comi)etition 
having  been  borne  for  years  by  the  various  smelting  interests  of  the  country  had  con- 
rinced  the  proprietors  of  those  interests  that  some  combination  should  be  effected 
with  a  view  to  reducing  expenses  and  eliminating  such  competition.  These  interests 
had  been  in  frequent  conmiltation,  but  no  satisfactory  arrangement  had  ever  been 
made  for  any  combined  operation  that  eliminated  the  competition  complained  of. 
Finally  it  was  universally  conceded  that  the  only  course  open  was  a  consolidation  of 
the  various  interests,  ana  in  the  first  place  options  upon  the  various  plants  and  busi- 
nenes  were  obtained  at  the  lowest  pnce  the  owners  were  willing  to  take. 

Q.  These  were  cash  options? — A.  I  do  not  remember  particularly  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can Smelting  and  Refimng  Company,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  options  in  that 
were  upon  a  cash  basis.    The  owners — the  vendors  will  sound  better — were 
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g^ven  the  right,  however,  to  subecribe  for  such  proportion  of  the  proposed  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  new  company  as  they  might  desire,  upon  the  same  basis  as  cash  subscrip- 
tions  were  made;  that  is  to  say,  ]^  of  subscription  in  preferred  stock,  and  a  bonus 
of  70  per  cent  in  common  stock  with  each  subscription.  The  options  were  then  taken 
over  by  the  bankere  who  were  financing  the  operation,  and  such  bankers  (my 
firm  bein^^  the  bankers  in  this  case)  undeitook  to  organize  a  syndicate  for  the  raising 
of  the  capital  required  to  purchase  the  properties,  or  such  proportion  of  the  proper- 
ties as  it  might  be  neceesarv  to  purchase  in  excess  of  tne  amount  taken  by  the 
vendors  of  the  properties.  This  syndicate  was  organized  under  a  subscription  agree- 
ment between  the  various  subscrioers  thereto  and  the  syndicate  managers,  each  of 
the  subscribers  agreeing  to  pay  for  the  stock  in  installments  or  otherwise  the  amount 
sul)6cribed.  In  case  the  pnces  of  any  of  the  properties  were  not  believed  to  be  fair 
and  equitable,  a  negotiation  was  entered  upon  by  the  bankers  for  a  reduction  in 
price,  and  finally  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  the  actual  purchase  of  the  proper- 
ties at  prices  to  which  tney  had  been  scaled  down.  The  syndicate  managers  in  due 
course  called  upon  subscribers  for  the  payment  of  their  subscriptions.  The  amount 
was  deposited  m  the  Trust  Ck)mpany.  A  corporation  was  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  case  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company  $27,400,000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  was  issued,  together  with 
$27,400,000  of  common  stock.  My  recollection  is  that  with  this  issue  of  stock  the  com- 
pany acquired  all  of  the  property.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceed,ings  a  contract  was  made  by  an  individual  designated  by  the  syndicate  managers 
with  the  newly  created  corporation,  under  which  the  individual  so  contractinff 
agreed  to  cause  to  be  transferred  to  such  new  corporation  all  the  property,  rights,  ana 
franchises,  except  the  right  of  the  vendor  companies  to  exist  as  corporations,  and  in 
addition  thereto  to  place  in  the  treasury  of  tne  new  company  an  agreed  amount  of 
cash  to  be  used  as  a  working  capital.  In  this  case  my  recollection  is  that  16,500,000 
was  placed  in  the  treasury  as  cash  working  capital.  These  preliminaries  having 
been  arranged,  expert  accountants  were  employed  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts 
and  operations  of^  the  vendor  companies,  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  the 
price  under  all  the  circumstances  was  reasonable  and  proper,  and  attorneys  were 
employed  to  examine  the  titles  of  all  the  properties  whicn  the  vendor  companies  had 
agreed  to  transfer,  and  to  prepare  in  connection  with  the  attorneys  of  tne  vendor 
companies  proper  deeds  and  convevances  conveying  all  the  properties  acquired  to 
the  new  company.  When  this  work  had  been  completed,  a  aay  was  set  on  which 
occurred  what  is  technically  known  as  a  round-up.  At  this  round-up  there  were 
present  the  officers  of  the  various  vendor  companies  with  their  duly  executed  deeds 
of  conveyance,  and  with  checks  for  the  bank  balances  where  such  balances  were 
taken  over  under  the  contracts,  and  with  any  securities  owned  by  the  vendor  com- 
pany that  were  to  be  transferred  under  the  agreement.  These  aeeds  and  convey- 
ances were  approved  In  writing  by  the  attorneys  for  the  new  purchasing  company. 
The  party  making  the  contract  with  the  new  company  for  the  transfer  of  the  various 
properties  together  with  the  bankers  or  syndicate  managers  were  present,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  lack  of  proper  legal  proceedings  to  prevent  the  entire  con- 
summation of  all  the  transactions.  The  officers  of  the  new  corporation  were  also 
present,  and  transferred  to  the  party  making  the  contracts  all  the  stock  of  the  corpor- 
ation to  which  he  became  entitled  under  his  contracts,  and  took  over  the  deeds  and 
conveyances  from  the  various  vendors.  The  vendors  received  checks  for  the  entire 
amount  of  their  purchase  money,  and  immediately  handed  checks  to  the  syndicate 
managers  for  whatever  amounts  they  had  subecribea  for  upon  the  same  basis  as  other 
subscribers.  The  transaction  being  thus  completed,  the  officers  of  the  new  company 
proceeded  to  record  their  deeds  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
property. 

METHOD   OP   MEETINQ   EXPENSES  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

Q.  I  believe  this  company  was  authorized  to  issue  $32,500,000  of  preferred  and 
$32,500,000  of  common  stock,  was  it  not? — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  There  was  really  issued  to  the  syndicate  managers  $24,000,000? — A.  I  think 
that  is  right. 

Q.  The  syndicate  subscribers  and  vendors  for  each  thousand  dollars  subscription, 
as  I  understood,  were  to  receive  10  shares  of  preferred  stock  and  7  shares  of  common 
stock? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  other  3  shares  of  common  stock  in  this  case? — A.  That  was 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Various  persons  had  to  be  settled  with,  such  as  those 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  companies  together  or  instrumental  in 
figuring  out  the  purchase  of  properties  on  the  proper  basis,  etc.  I  could  not  tell  you 
exactly  how  that  particular  fund  was  distributed.  The  syndicate  managers,  how- 
ever, received  a  large  portion  of  it. 
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Q.  If  I  imderstood  you  riehtly,  in  certain  casee  they  were  able  to  make  rather 
better  bargains  with  the  vendoni  than  had  been  contemplated  in  the  first  instances 
snd  80  they  saved  some  in  tiiat  way.  This  $27,400,000  was  issued,  but  I  suppose  that 
in  certiun  cases  they  were  able  to  buy  at  rates  so  low  that  there  was  reserved  to  them 
something  of  this  $27,400,000,  above  this  30  per  cent  of  the  common  stock? — A. 
Never,  never.    The  $27,400,000  is  the  final  amount  after  all  deductions. 

Q.  8o  that  these  3  shares  of  common  stock  out  of  the  10  really  covered  all  of  the 
expenses  of  organization  and  all  of  the  pay  of  the  different  paities  concerned? — A. 
Tlmt  is  right 

Q.  The  commissions  the  syndicate  mana^rs  received,  legal  expenses,  organization 
fees,  tax  fees,  etc.? — A.  Yes;  the  organization  fees  in  some  cases  have  been  paid  by 
the  corporations,  in  others  by  the  syndicate  managers. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  this  company,  speaking  generally,  then,  it  would  be  correct  to 
say  that  this  30  per  cent  of  the  oonmion  stock  paid  the  entire  organization  expenses? — 
A.  Yes. 

PLAN  OF  OBOANIZATION    USUALLY   FOLLOWED. 

Q,  Now,  you  have  given  that  as  a  specific  example.  Was  this  company  organized 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  that  was  ordinarily  followed  by  companies  organized 
lately? — ^A.  I  think  so.  They  followed  the  usual  lines  that  have  been  followed  in 
practically  all  the  combinations  that  I  have  had  to  do  with. 

Q.  Would  it  be  substantially  true  to  make  the  eeneral  statement,  that,  when  equal 
sbaies  of  preferred  and  common  stocks  are  issued  as  in  this  specific  case,  and  where 
the  syndicate  subscribers  receive  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  preferred  and  a  cer- 
tain number  lees  of  common,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  to  be  attributed  to 
incidental  expenses  and  to  the  costs  of  oiganization  payable  to  the  buikers  and  to 
the  promoter? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  So  that  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  with  evenr  10  shares  of  preferred  there 
are  5  shares  of  common  stock,  we  could  say  that  the  5  shares  covered  the  cost? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  substantial  rule  we  can  follow  under  these  circumstances,  you  think? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  this  as  being  the  form  followed  by  later  companies.  Have 
there  been  any  earlier  formations  that  differ  materially  from  this  form  of  organiza- 
tion? Gould  you  outline  any  where  the  differences  would  be  instructive? — A.  Not 
that  have  come  within  my  personal  knowledge.     I  know  of  some. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  indicate  some  of  those  differences? — A.  There  have 
been  some  combinations  effected  where  the  purchasing  company  took  over  the  capital 
stock  of  the  vendor  company,  and  undertook  to  make  a  combination  in  that  way;  but 
Uie  later  and  better  class  seems  to  be  the  one  that  I  have  outlined  in  connection 
with  the  Ajnerican  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

CAPITALIZATION   OF  THE   AMBRICAN  SMELTING    AND   REFINING   COMPANY. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Coinpany,  were  the  proper- 
ties that  were  taken  over  owned  by  corporations  before? — A.  Ithink  so  in  every  case. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  totol  capitalization  of  these  vendor  companies  corn- 
pared  with  the  total  capitalization  or  with  the  capital  stock  actually  issued  by  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  CJompany? — A.  I  could  not  )vithout  referring  to 
papers  which  I  have  not  with  me. 

Q^  You  could  perhaps  get  those  and  send  them  on — ^information  that  is  easily 
available,  I  suppose?— A.  I  think  so;  I  think  that  would  be  practicable.  Of  course, 
70a  understand  that  in  acquiring  these  properties  we,  as  the  purchasers,  were  not 
interested  in  the  amount  of  capital  stock  that  a  company  mi^t  have,  because  the 
canital  stock  might  be  for  a  comparatively  small  amount,  and  yet  have  an  actual 
value  of  600  per  cent  It  was  the  question  of  actual  values  we  were  interested  in, 
not  the  amount  of  capital  or  the  amount  of  obligations  that  a  vendor  company  might 
have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Then,  was  your  stock  issued  for  the  actual  value? — A.  This 
127,000,000  we  calculated  to  be  the  actual  value  of  the  properties  transferred  with  a 
proper  valuation  upon  their  good  will  and  business.  In  arriving  at  that  we  had  to 
take  into  consideration  their  earnings,  together  with  the  amount  that  was  put  into 
the  treasury  as  working  capital,  amounting  to  $27,400,000. 

Q.  Then  you  issued  the  same  amount  01  common  and  preferred  stock? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  preferred  stock  represent  market  values,  and  was  the  other  what  is 
commonly  called  watei^— A.  Well,  $27,400,000  more  nearly  represented  the  actual 
properties. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.),  The  tangible  aseets? — A.  The  tangible  assets;  and  what  yoa 
might  call  the  good  will  would  be  represented  laiigely  by  the  common  stock;  that 
would  not  necessarily  be  water.  The  eamine  power  of  that  com^ny  might  be  very 
considerable.  Here  is  a  company  that  mignt  have  small  tangible  assets,  but  by 
superior  enterprise  it  has  built  up  a  very  lai^  and  very  profitable  business,  while 
another  company  might  have  lai^  assets,  but  by  reason  of  want  of  proper  enter- 

Erise  or  want  of  proper  location  or  something,  world  not  be  able  to  show  anything 
ke  the  earnings  that  the  former  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Would  these  vendors  have  been  willing  to  take  $27,400,000 
in  cash  for  the  propertiesr — A.  Some  of  them  might  and  some  of  them  might  not.  The 
fact  undoubtealy  w^as  taken  into  consideration  by  some  of  these  vendors  that  they 
would  have  an  o{)portunity  to  subscribe  for  the  preferred  stock  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  cash  subscribers,  and  w^ould  be  able  to  get  a  portion  of  the  common  stock  with 
it.  That  was  undoubtedly  what  caused  many  of  them  finally  to  agree  to  come  down 
to  the  prices  at  which  they  were  bought. 

Q.  Tnen  the  public  who  bought  one  share  of  common  practically  had  a  bonus  for 
taking  the  preferred? — A.  In  return  for  the  money  that  went  into  it,  70  per  cent  in 
common  stock  was  offered,  and  100  per  cent  in  preferred. 

Q.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  preferred  and  70  per  cent  of  common  as  a  bonus? — 
A.  Yes. 

VALUBS  ON   WHICH   THE   ISSUE   OF   COMMON   STOCK    WAS   BASED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  In  the  case  of  the  smelting  and  refining  business  are  there 
many  patents  owned  and  used  by  the  companies,  or  is  there  an^thine  in  the  natare 
of  traae-marks,  or  in  the  nature  of  processes,  that  is  reckoned  in  with  good  will? — 
A.  There  are  a  great  many  patents  owned  by  these  various  vendor  companies;  at 
least  I  have  been  so  advised,  and  I  suppose  they  own  them.  There  are  various 
methods  of  treating  ores  that  are  specialties  with  certain  of  these  concerns,  and  the 
reputation,  which  you  might  call  good  will,  while  not  being  a  trade-mark,  was  a  very 
valuable  asset  For  instance,  take  the  Omaha  and  Grant  smelting  concern,  which 
had  a  very  large  business  all  over  the  mining  r^ons.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  the 
ore  is  shipped  to  be  accounted  for  according  to  the  amount  of  the  metal  that  is  taken 
out  of  it.  They  had  a  ver);  high  reputation  all  through  the  West  for  the  most  hon- 
orable dealini^  and  accounting  to  the  mine  or  producer  of  the  ore,  and  for  bringing 
in  a  more  satisfactory  return  than  any  other  concern.  This  reputation  had  ^row^n 
all  over  the  western  states  until  this  concern  had  grown  to  be  enormous,  and  m  the 
various  mininj5  camps  where  there  were  other  buyers  they  would  get  the  preference. 
For  instance,  in  certain  mining  camps  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  otner  buyers 
to  obtain  ores.  Of  course,  where  they  went  into  the  market  and  bo^ight  on  the 
analvsis  it  would  be  a  different  proposition.  The  man  that  w^ould  pay  the  most 
would  get  the  business. 

Q.  In  this  good  will,  then,  in  addition  to  tlie  reputation  of  which  you  have  just 
spoken,  there  were  included,  also,  special  processes  and  the  right  to  use  them? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  also  the  patents;  they  were  all  accounted  for  by  the  common  stock? — 
A.  Yes;  every  asset  the  company  had  was  taken  over. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  particularly  with  reference  to  the  valuation. — A.  Yes;  that 
would  not  be  tangible. 

Q.  You  did  not  consider  that  in  estimating  the  preferred  stock  issued?  That  was 
all  included  in  the  common  stock? — A.  Y^. 

PAY   OF  THE   PROMOTER  OR    UNDERWRITER  SYNDICATE. 

Q.  Has  it  been  customary  in  the  later  companies  to  pay  to  the  promoter  or  to  the 
underwritine  syndicate  a  specific  lump  sum  or  a  specific  percentage — 5  per  cent,  10 
per  cent,  whatever  it  might  be^for  their  pay,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
expenses  should  be  covered  otherwise? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  has  been  aone  both 
ways.  In  getting  together  an  organization  of  that  kind  you  find  a  lot  of  people  that 
claim  to  have  been  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  organization,  who  swarm  around  the 
great  combination  like  files  around  a  sugar  barrel,  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to 
make  things  comfortable  for  everybody  and  to  settle  up  with  them,  and  you  settle 
up  with  one  man  for  so  much  money,  and  you  settle  with  another  man  for  so  much 
stock,  and  you  get  along  with  them  the  best  you  can. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  underwriting  or  banking 
company. — A,  I  have  never  known  any  case  where  the  bankers  were  paid  any 
money  or  any  specific  amount.    They  take  over  a  given  percentage  of  the  stock  and 
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then  settle  up  the  clainis  of  promoters  and  other  people  the  best  they  can.  They 
also  settle  with  the  lawyers,  and  perhaps  have  to  pay  them  a  very  lai^e  amount  in 
cash.  Whatever  stock  is  1^  after  these  acooonts  have  been  settled  they  appropriate 
for  their  own  charges. 

IZTENT  OF  MONOPOLY  002«TR0L  FOSSB88BD  BY  THB  AMXBICAN  SMELTINQ  AND  BBFINING 

COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jinks.  )  In  this  case  of  the  American  Smeltins  and  Refining  Company, 
can  yon  tell  us  what  percentage  of  that  business  is  controlled  by  the  company,  or 
was  at  the  time  it  was  organized? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  peroentage.  It  was 
practicalljr  all  of  the  smelting  industry  of  the  country  except  that  controUed  by  the 
Guggenheims.  My  impression  is  that,  leaving  out  the  Mexican  interest  of  the  Gug- 
genheims  and  counting  their  two  smelters  on  this  side  of  the  line,  it  would  amount 
to  about  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  smelting  business  of  the  country. 

Q.  So  that  the  proposed  consolidation  with  the  Guggenheims,  if  it  were  carried 
through,  would  mean  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  ^isinesB  of  the  country? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  this  constitute  a  monopoly  of  the  business  in  the 
United  states  now,  or  nearly  so? — A.  With  the  Guggenheims'  it  would.  Well,  there 
may  be  small  concerns  that  we  do  not  know  much  about,  doin^  a  small  business  for  a 
few  local  men  here  and  there,  but  the  lai^e  commercial  smelting  business  would  be 
all  included. 

Q.  Has  this  company  raised  the  price  of  smelting  since  it  has  been  organized? — A. 
That  I  could  not  answer. 

NATUBB  OF  INDUSTRY  CABBIED  ON. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Does  this  new  smelting  company  cover  any  business  aside 
from  smelting  the  ores  of  the  precious  metals — A.  Well,  the  bulk  of  their  business 
is  silver  and  lead.  Incidentally,  many  ores  will  produce  some  gold  and  some  copper. 
In  the  smelting  operation  of  course  they  expect  to  save  all  the  metal  in  the  ore. 

Q.  It  covers  zinc  and  copper  smelting  alM>? — A.  I  do  not  think  very  much  zinc 
bat  some  copper,  pnlv  such  as  is  incident  to  the  extraction  of  silver  and  lead.  Those 
are  the  two  lan;e  proaubts  of  the  company  and  others  are  by-products. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN. )  Do  I  understand  that  silver  and  lead  are  the  onlv  ores 
which  you  handle?  Do  you  not  also  handle  ore  from  which  gold  comeei? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  the  largest  production  is  of  silver  and  lead,  and  then  comes  gold.  They  do  not 
amelt  copper,  but  they  smelt  all  the  gold  ore. 

Q.  But  I  mean  you  would  not  call  the  smelting  of  gold  a  by-product? — A.  No; 
that  is  where  perliape  I  made  a  mistake.  Copper  would  be,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
anv  othier  metals  that  would  be  saved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Does  the  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  buy  the  ore,  or 
does  it  do  its  business  of  smelting  and  refining  on  commission? — A.  I  believe  they 
do  it  in  both  ways. 

HOW  THK   PRODUCT  18  SOLD. 

Q.  This  company  through  its  own  ofiicers  practically  controls  the  smelting  and 
refining  business,  I  suppose;  now  about  the  selling  of  the  product,  is  that  conducted 
by  the  comnany  itself  or  throi^h  an  agent? — A.  Well,  I  understand  that  they  have 
Bold  througn  an  agency. 

Q.  What  was  the  agencv? — A.  I  can  not  ^ve  you  the  name  at  this  moment — it  has 
slipped  my  memory.  I  tiiink  it  is  the  United  states  Selling  Agency;  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure. 

Q.  The  question  I  was  going  to  ask  was  whether  you  had  knowledge  r^arding  the 
relation  of  this  smelting  company  to  this  selling  company,  as  to  whether  the  one 
oomnany  controls  the  stock  ot  the  other,  or  whether  there  is  a  common  ownership 
of  a  large  share  of  the  stock  by  men  who  are  interested  in  both? — A.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  about  that. 

Q.  You  know  the  statements  made  in  the  papers? — A.  Yes. 

MVTHOD   FOLLOWED   IN  THE  ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   AMERICAN   MILLING  COMPANY. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  that  is  worth  noting  between  the  methods  of  organiza- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  American  Milling  Company,  which  yon  spoke  of  and  that  of 
the  Smelting  and  Refining  Company? — A.  It  is  my  recollection  that  the  two  followed 
the  same  course. 
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Q.  i  notice  that  latelv  there  has  been  considerable  of  a  reorganization  or  a  change 
in  the  manaaement  of  the  Milling  Company.  Can  you  tell  us  how  that  came 
about? — A.  Yes,  I  could  tell  you  alx)ut  it,  but  1  would  rather  not  I  have  my  views 
about  it  It  would  be  only  an  expression  of  opinion.  I  have  no  connection  with 
the  company. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  why  you  would  rather  not? — ^A.  I  prefer  not  to.  It  would 
be  an  expression  of  opinion  which  is  founded  lai^ly  on  hearsay,  and  might  be 
wrong. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  whether  in  this  reoiganization  there  has  been  anv  material  cutting 
down  of  the  capital  stock? — A.  Of  the  American  Milling  Company?    I  think  not. 

ATTrrUDE   OP   MINB   OWNERS  TOWAKD  THE   AMJEHICAN   HILLING   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  anjr  general  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  mine  owners  in  regard  to  the  smelting  service  since  this  com- 
pany was  oiiganized? — A.  I  do  not  I  have  never  heard  any.  So  far  as  I  know  its 
operations  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  them. 

Q.  As  satisfactory  as  when  it  was  managed  by  individuals? — A.  So  far  as  I  have 
anv  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  it  your  iudnnent  that  the  mine  owners  were  benefited  by  this  consolida- 
tion?— A.  1  should  tnink  they  would  be,  although  I  have  no  practical  knowledge  of 
the  mining  business. 

ANTICIPATED   ECONOMIES  LEADING   TO  THE  COMBINATION. 

Q.  When  there  were  individual  smelters  would  they  not  pay  higher  prices  fre- 
<^uently  and  take  a  less  per  cent  in  order  to  obtain  certain  ores,  than  tbis  oi^aniza- 
tion  would?  The  oigamzation,  perhaps,  grew  very  laigely  out  of  the  competition  of 
the  individual  smelters  with  each  other,  aid  it  not? — A.  It  grew  out  of  competition, 
but  that  competition  was  worked  in  this  way:  The  smelters  in  Montana  would  have 
to  put  their  ore  buyers  into  the  markets,  into  the  producing  regions  of  Colorado  and 
Utah,  buy  their  ores,  ship  them  600,  800,  or  1,000  miles  to  get  them  to  a  Montana 
smelter.  The  smelters  of  Utah  had  buyers  in  Montana  and  in  Colorado  and  in  every 
other  district  buying  and  shipping  these  ores  these  long  distances  at  very  high  rates 
of  freight;  and  so  with  the  Colorado  smelters.  I  remember  that  it  was  estimated 
that  the  difference  in  freight  alone  which  would  result  from  the  combination  of 
these  various  interests,  so  that  the  Montana  smelters  would  purchase  the  ores  of  Mon- 
tana and  no  ore  would  be  shipped  from  Montana  to  the  other  points,  and  so  likewise 
with  Utah  and  Colorado,  would  be  over  $5,000,000  per  annum. 

Q.  Was  that  advantage  obtained  wholly  by  this  new  company,  or  would  part  of  it 
go  to  the  owners  of  ore?— A.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  this  company  not  to 
reduce  the  amount  they  were  to  pay  for  ore.  On  the  contrary,  the  higher  the  price 
they  could  pay  for  the  ore  the  more  mines  would  be  operated,  and  the  more  of  the 
raw  material  they  would  be  able  to  get.  Therefore  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  to  redu(*e  the  amount  it  paid  for  the  ore, 
but  it  was  possible  to  save  this  enormous  amount  that  it  paid  out  for  transportation, 
from  which  no  one  received  any  benefit  but  the  railroad  company. 

THE   RELATION    £XI8TIN(}    BETWEEN    THE   AMERICAN    SMELTING    AND    REPINING    COMPANY 

AND   ITS   EMPLOYEES. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  smelting  company  has  ever  had  any  serious  trouble 
with  its  employees  through  strikes? — A.  There  have  been  1  or  2  strikes,  I  believe. 
One  was  precipitated  shortly  after  the  organization,  and  lasted  several  months. 

Q.  In  Colorado? — ^A.  In  the  Colorado  mines  or  smelters. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  at  that  time  the  smelting  company  shut  down  some  of 
its  plants  where  these  strikes  were  and  transferred  the  businais  to  the  others. — ^A. 
I  understand  that  they  did. 

Q.  To  undertake  to  bring  pressure  on  the  workmen  in  that  way  and  be  enabled  to 
resist  their  demands? — ^A.  They  simply  suspended  operations,  and  that  suspended 
operations  in  the  mines  in  that  vicinity;  but  in  districts  where  there  was  no  strike 
tney  continued  their  busineHH.  It  was  not  nec^essarily  to  bring  pressure  u}K)n  the 
workmen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  not  true  that  while  the  .smelterH  at  Denver  were  sus- 
lH»n(led,  the  ore  from  Cripple  Creek  went  to  Omaha  an<l  other  jK)ints,  and  there  was 
no  siiHjxinsion  of  mines  there? — A.  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  You  said  the  mines  were  suspended  in  that  vicinity.  Is  that  so?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  ore  went  to  Omaha  and  other  places? — A.  I  understood  that  there  was 
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mat  diaaatis&u^tion  among  the  producers  of  ore  because  of  the  smelters  being  shut 
down.  There  was  great  antagonism  between  the  laborers  employed  in  the  mines 
and  the  laborers  employed  in  the  smelters,  because  the  former  were  unable  to  pro- 
duce ore  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  smelted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Do  you  recall  what  the  outcome  of  the  strike  in  the  West 
wa^  Do  you  think  the  laboring  men  got  their  demands? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard  just  the  determination  of  it.    I  was  in  Europe  at  the  time. 

Q.  Yon  have  never  been  actively  engaged  in  the  management? — A.  No;  I  have 
not  had  anything  to  do  with  it 

DIVIDENDS  PAID. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips,)  Would  you  be  willing  to  state  to  the  commission  the 
amount  of  dividend  that  has  been  paid  by  this  consolidated  company? — A.  Yes;  it 
has  paid  7  per  cent 

Q.  On  both  common  and  preferred? — A.  No;  7  per  cent  only  on  the  preferred; 
there  have  been  no  dividends  paid  on  the  common  stock. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  surplus  laid  aside  after  paying  the  7  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred?— A.  ^ Witness  refers  to  paper.)  The  annual  statement  would  indicate  that. 
The  net  earnings,  according  to  the  report  of  the  president,  for  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 31,  1900,  exceeded  $4,500,000,  and  the  dividends  on  the  prefeired  stock  for  that 
period  amounted  to  a  little  over  $2,000,000. 

Q.  Then  the  company  only  declared  about  half  of  its  net  earnings  in  dividends? — 
A-  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  remainder  so  into  the  surplus,  or  into  betterments  or  improvements? — 
A.  I  think  into  additioniu  working  capital. 

THE  ORGANIZATION   OP  THE   PITTBBURG   COAL  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Will  you  take  up,  please,  the  question  of  organization  and 
management  of  this  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  of  which  you  spoke.  Give  us,  as  best 
yon  can,  the  reasons  for  bringing  that  together,  and  the  general  form  of  the  organi- 
ation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.^  The  amount  of  properties  taken  over  and  the  various  States 
in  which  they  are  located.— A.  The  Pittsbuiig  district  is  a  consumer  of  about  14,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  per  annum.  There  were  about  140  different  properties  so 
situated  as  to  be  accessible  to  railroads.  Competition  between  the  proprietors  of  these 
propertieB  had  gradually  reduced  the  price  of^coal  to  a  point  whicn  was  in  most  cases 
below  the  cost  of  production.  Various  efforts  had  been  made  to  effect  agreements 
between  the  various  proprietors  for  the  maintenance  of  prices  that  would  be  remu- 
nerative to  the  owners,  but  none  of  them  had  been  successful.  Consumers  of  coal 
were  importuned  by  a  laige  number  of  salesmen  for  these  various  concerns  and  dic- 
tated the  price.  Various  consultations  had  been  held  by  the  leading  interests,  and  it 
was  finally  determined  that  the  only  feasible  way  of  makinfi|  the  business  reasonably 
profitable  would  be  to  combine  them  into  one  concern,  'fiiis  was  done  in  the  year 
1809,  after  prolonged  efforts  in  that  direction,  and  these  properties  were  all  pur- 
chased by  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  8tate  of  New  Jersey.  The  titles  to  the  properties  and  the  real  estate,  however, 
were  lodged  in  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
all  the  stock  of  which  was  owned  by  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company.  The  amount  of 
capital  iasaed  was  $32,000,000  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  and  $32,000,000 
common  stock.  The  new  company  began  operations  in  a  most  fortunate  time,  when 
the  demand  for  coal  at  oni* — or  shortly  after  its  organization — exceeded  the  supply, 
and  its  success  during  the  first  year  of  its  organization  was  most  satisfactory. 

Q-  How  was  this  preferred  and  common  stock  distributed? — A.  The  company  was 
oiganized  in  a  way  similar  to  that  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
and  with  like  percentages  of  common  and  preferred  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  The  same  amount  of  common  and  preferred  to  syndicate 
subscribers? — A.  Not  the  same  amount  of  common  and  preferred — $32,000,000^~but 
70  per  cent  of  common  went  with  the  preferred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  each  subscriber  got  with  his  preferred  stock  70  per 
cent  common  as  a  ))onus? — A.  Yes;  70  per  («nt.  I  understami  that  the  entire  trade 
are  verv  well  satisfied  with  the  present  conditions,  although  they  pay  more  for  their 
coaL  I'here  is  a  stable  price;  there  is  an  ample  supply.  Instea<l  of  a  small  pro- 
ducer, who,  in  caffe  his  cars  were  detained  in  transport,  would  leave  liis  customer 
high  and  dry  for  want  of  coal,  this  concern,  with  an  immenHe  amount  of  coal  flow- 
ing over  every  railroad,  can  always  divert  coal  and  supply  its  c'ust<jmei's.  Nothinj^ 
4*001(1  induce  the  trade,  I  understand,  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  dealing  with 
140  different  small  concerns. 
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PROPESTIBS  CONTROLLED   BY  THE   PITrSBUBO  COAL  OOMPAXY. 

Q.  Where  are  these  140  propertieB  located? — A.  All  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  all  within  a  radius  of  75  miles  of  Pittsburg. 

Q.  None  in  Virginia  or  Ohio? — A.  Not  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Does  this  oraanization  include  practically  all  the  bituminous 
coal  mines  in  that  part  of  the  Stated  A.  All  except  those  that  are  owned  by  what  is 
known  as  the  river  combination — ^the  combination  of  coal  mines  situated  along  those 
rivers,  whose  business  is  principallv  the  mining  of  coal  and  placing  it  on  barges  to  be 
floatecl  down  the  Ohio  and  down  the  Mississippi. 

Q.  Is  that  the  Monongahela  River  Coal  Company? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Do  they  have  anv  working  agreements  with  them  in  reference  to  territory? — 
A.  Well,  I  understand  that  such  coal  as  can  be  loaded  on  cars  from  any  of  their 
mines  is  handled  by  the  Pittabui^  Coal  Company.  It  is  not  a  large  percentage  of 
their  business.  The  bulk  of  their  business  is  river  business.  But  some  mines  are 
so  situated  that  they  can  load  coal  on  cars,  and  some  arrangement  exists  betw^een 
the  two  companies  by  which  the  Pittsbui^  Coal  Company  sells,  for  account  of  that 
company,  its  coal  that  can  be  loaded  on  the  cars. 

Q.  Aside  from  this  property  in  coal  mines,  what  other  properties  are  owned  by 
this  company?— A.  They  own  docks  and  loading  and  unloading  facilities  at  various 
ports  on  the  lakes — ^at  Fairport,  Erie,  Ashtabula,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Duluth,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Are  these  properties  for  distributing  purposes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  own  any  railroads? — A.  Tney  own  a  railroad  at  Duluth,  the  North- 
western Coal  Railway,  which  owns  quite  a  considerable  mileage  of  railroad  in  the 
Pittsburg  district. 

Q.  I  was  goine  to  ask  in  reference  to  that,  whether  the  railway  companies  of  that 
district  were  sucn  large  owners  in  this  company  or  in  the  company  tnat  owns  rail- 
ways there,  that  the  owners  and  the  Pittsbuiv  Coal  Company  were  practically  one; 
you  say  that  they  own  some  railroads? — A.  They  own  some  railway  lines  that  are 
mere  branches  of  larger  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  They  were  taken  over  largely,  were  they  not,  with  the 
coal  properties  of  these  interests? — A.  Yes;  all  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  spoke  also  of  the  railway  that  they  own  in  the  upper 
lake  region.  Do  they  have  any  manufacturing  or  other  interests  up  there? — A.  None 
at  all. 

Q.  Purely  a  distributing  interest? — A.  That  is  a  connecting  railway  that  connects 
all  the  railways  that  go  into  Duluth  and  Superior  City,  I  believe. 

Q.  Simply  a  distributine  property? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Ifow,  can  you  state  about  what  per  cent  they  own  of  the 
coking  coal,  Connellsville,  and  so  on?— A.  They  own  very  little  of  the  coking  coal. 
Some  of  those  properties  run  up  into  the  coking  coal  district,  but  the  Connellsville 
district  lies  to  tne  south  of  what  is  known  as  the  Pittsburg  coal  district. 

Q.  The  Carnegie  coal  interests  do  not  come  into  it  at  all? — A.  The  Carnegie's  cok- 
ing interest  does  not.  The  Carnegie  people  own  the  Frick  Coke  and  Coal  Company, 
and  some  interests  up  the  river  in  the  Connellsville  region,  but  they  are  lai*ge  buyers 
of  coal  from  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company. 

price  op  coal  since  the  consolidation. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  price  of  coal  has  been  generally  advanced  since  this 
company  was  formed  in  the  PittsDUiig  district? — A.  It  has  been  generally  advanced 
all  over  the  country,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  meet  the  demand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  company  is  getting  better  prices  than  others  that 
are  working  independently? — A.  Precisely  the  same,  I  imagine. 

Q.  In  controlling  any  given  markets  where  they  can  get  a  larger  j)rice  for  it? — A. 
I  think  these  lara;er  contracts  are  taken  below  the  regular  rates  that  other  districts 
charge,  because  the  compaiiy  is  in  a  position  to  handle  any  sized  contract.  I  remem- 
ber last  winter  it  was  shipping  the  New  York  Central  alone  6,500  tons  per  day. 
There  was  nobody  else  in  the  country  that  could  do  it.  Nobody  could  keep  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  running  except  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company;  and  with  such 
a  lai*ge  mass  of  coal  going  to  one  particular  customer,  of  courne,  they  could  afford  to 
make  that  price  probaWy  leas  than  any  smaller  producer  wouhl  ]ye.  willing  to 
furnish  it. 

competition  encx)untered  hy  tiik  pittsbitro  coal  company. 

Q.  Do  they  largely  control  the  lake  demand  for  ctoal? — A.  I  think  about  6,000,000 
tons  go  up  the  lakes. 
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Q.  From  the  Pittsburg  company?  Do  you  know  how  much  goes  up  the  lakes  from 
other  companies? — A.  Tnat  is  the  great  bulk  of  it. 

Q.  They  practically,  then,  have  a  monopoly  of  that  trade? — A.  Well,  there  is  some 
competition  from  southern  Ohio  and  from  West  Virginia  that  reaches  the  lakes  and 
various  port^i,  but  the  Pittsburg  coal  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  given  the  prefei^ 
ence  bv  most  consumers. 

Q.  Quite  a  large  amount,  I  believe,  in  V^irginia  is  of  the  same  chanw^ter  of  «*oal? — 
A.  There  may  be  some. 

BARNINOS  SINCE  THE  CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  dividends  that  have  been  declared  by  this  com- 
pany since  it  was  organized? — ^A.  It  has  paid  a  regular  dividend  on  its  preferred 
stock. 

Q.  Of  what  amoimt? — ^A.  Seven  per  cent. 

Q.  Has  it  paid  any  on  the  common  stock? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  have  put  away  for  surplus  or  for  betterments  or  work- 
ing capital? — A.  They  have  expended,  I  know,  since  the  organization,  something 
over  $3,0002000  in  acquiring  additional  coal  lands. 

Q.  That  IS,  out  of  earnings? — A.  That  has  come  out  of  earnings,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  their  net  earnings  have  been — ^what  they  have  declared  in 
dividends  and  put  into  betterments  and  purchases? — ^A.  The  net  earnings  for  last 
year  were  betw^eeu  |4»500,000  and  15,000,000.    I  do  not  recall  the  exact  amount. 

SBI^TIONH    EXISTING   BETWEEN    THE    PPTTSBUBG    COAL    COMPANY    AND   THE    RAILWAYS   IT 

EMPLOYS. 

Q.  (By  ]VIr.  Jenks.)  Now,  then,  we  will  go  back  again  to  the  question  I  asked 
before  r^^rding  the  community  of  interest  between  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company 
and  the  railwavs  over  which  it  carries  its  product  from  the  mines.  The  qu^ion 
was  as  to  whether  there  is  any  material  community  of  interest,  either  through  own- 
ership of  the  stock  by  the  railw^ays  or  the  ownership  of  the  railway  stock  by  the 
mines  or  by  the  coal  company? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  community  of 
interest 

Q.  I  am  speakinf^  of  the  lai^ger  roads,  not  the  small  feeders  that  they  own. — A.  As 
to  the  Pennsylvania,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  community  of  interest  between 
the  two — that  is,  in  ownership.  Of  course  there  is  a  community  of  interest,  because 
the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  is  the  largest  freight  producer  in  the  world,  and  to  that 
extent  there  is  a  community  of  interest  between  the  railroads  and  the  company, 
because  it  is  their  largest  customer. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  because  in  the  case  of  anthracite  coal  there 
is  often  an  ownership  of  the  mines  by  the  road. — A.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in 
the  Fittsbuiig  district. 

ATTITITDE  OP  OBQANIZBD   LABOR  TOWARD  THE  IX>N80LIDATI0N. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN. )  I  would  like  to  ask  how  far  the  oiiganization  or  the  con- 
solidation of  the  companies  affects  the  labor  employed  by  tlie  company. — A.  My 
understanding  is  that  they  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  combination.  I  was 
afraid  of  that  when  we  were  considering  the  question  of  consolidating  the  Pittsburg 
Coal  Company,  but  on  inquiry  I  found  that  the  leaders  of  labor  organizations  were 
fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  one  concern  rather  than  with  140. 

Q.  8o  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of 
the  JEHttsbui^  Coal  Companjr  to  deal  with  the  representatives  of  organized  labor? — 
A  We  are  doing  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  Prefer  to  oo  it? — ^A.  Prefer  to  do  it. 

THE  SLIDING    HTALE   OF   WAGES. 

Q.  And  can  you  tell  me  if  the  laborer  has  received  a  part  of  the  advanced  price  at 
which  ooal  has  been  sold?  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  price  of  laboi^ — A. 
That  is  adjusted  on  a  scale. 

Q.  Sliding  scale? — A.  On  a  sliding  scale,  and  the  miners  participate  in  any  advance 
in  ooal.  The  arrangement  between  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Association  and  the 
I^ttsburg  Coal  Company  is  entirely  satisfactory.  We  have  got  on  in  the  most  har- 
monious way;  there  is  not  the  slightest  friction  or  the  slightest  trouble. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  are  individually  concerned,  you  think  that  is  the  better  way  of 
idjusting  the  matter? — A.  I  certainly  do. 
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(i.  This  fliiding  scale  you  epeak  of  starts  from  a  minimum? — A.  There  is  a  uiininium. 

il.  So  that  if  tiie  price  goes  below  a  certain  point  that  minimum  is  not  afft?cte<l? — 
A.  The  minimum  is  not  affected.  It  gives  the  miner  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  for 
his  work,  and  if  the  company  by  reason  of  a  more  favorable  market  is  able  to  make 
a  larger  profit,  then  the  miner  gets  his  proportion  of  it. 

Q.  There  is  no  such  arrangement  as  that  in  connection  with  the  American  Smelts 
ine  Company,  is  there? — A.  Not  that  1  know  of.  I  really  do  not  know  what  the 
reuitions  are  V>etween  the  laborers  and  that  company. 

LARCSK   INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS  AND  ORGANIZED   LABOR. 

Q.  There  is  another  point  upon  which  you  may  be  willing  and  able  to  expreffi  an 
opinion.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fear  that  exists  among  labor  leaders  that 
possibly  thid  consolidation  of  a  laive  interest  all  under  one  management^  unless  that 
management  is  conducted  on  the  broad  and  humane  principles  that  you  have  just 
expressed  in  connection  with  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  would  make  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  the  men  to  obtain  justice  in  any  particular  if  the  combination 
renised  to  treat  with  the  leaders  of  the  labor  oivanization.  Have  you  any  expression 
to  make  on  that  subject? — A.  Well;  I  think  the  most  enlightened  management  of 
industrial  organizations  to-day  admit  the  right  of  labor  to  protect  itself  by  combina- 
tions. It  is  the  only  weapon  the  laborer  has.  He  has  just  as  much  right  to  com- 
bine as  we  have  the  right  to  combine  these  properties,  and  he  has  a  right  to  be 
represented  by  the  organization,  and  the  manager  of  an  industrial  corporation  who 
would  decline  to  listen  to  his  employees  ought  to  seek  other  employment.  If  I  owned 
the  property,  he  would.    That  is  my  view  of  it. 

EXTENT   OK    M(>N()l»OLY    CONTROL    I*OB8BS8BD  BY   THE   1*ITT8BUR(J    COAL  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Does  or  does  not  the  Pittsbui^  Coal  Company  own  a  suffi- 
ciently large  per  cent  of  the  Pittsburg  coal  to  give  it  a  practical  monopoly,  barring 
the  river  traae  of  which  you  spoke? — A.  It  has  aimed  to  acquire  the  control  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  output  of  the  district.  It  is  not  a  monopoly  exactly.  There  are 
properties  not  owned  by  the  company,  but  there  are  very  few  producing  properties 
that  are  not  owned  by  the  company. 

Q.  Well,  could  an  mdependent  company  with  reasonable  capital,  say  from  $500,000 
to  11,000,000,  and  with  the  nei'esRary  land  in  the  Pittsburg  field,  compete  succeeBfully 
with  this  Pitt8bui>5  Coal  Company?~A.  Yes,  I  think  they  could  if  they  owned  the 
coal  land;  to  the  extent  that  tney  could  produce  coal  they  could  find  a  market  for  it 
in  these  times.  When,  however,  the  market  is  glutted  with  coal,  when  we  reach 
our  next  perio<l  of  depression,  they  would  possibly  be  at  some  disadvantage,  because 
they  would  not  be  able  to  handle  very  large  contracts.  A  coal  property,  to  be  suc- 
cessfully operated,  must  be  run  all  the  time  up  to  its  capacity.  Tne  laiige  concern 
that  is  able  to  take  large  contracts  can  always  so  manage  its  business  as  to  keep  its 
mines  all  running  and  furnish  its  labor  with  employment  all  the  time,  because,  if 
the  demand  is  not  equal  to  the  supply,  certain  operations  are  closed  down  entirely 
and  the  balance  of  them  run  continuously.  Of  course,  it  is  a  great  advants^  to  a 
concern  to  be  able  to  handle  all  the  very  large  contracts  and  thua  keep  its  operations 
continuously  going.  I  am  interested  in  coal  in  the  New  River  district  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. There  we  have  no  combination,  but  we  manage  to  go  on  and  get  a  very  good 
price  for  coal,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  get  capital  to  go  into  the  Pitts- 
burg field  with  a  view  to  compete  with  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  as  it  is  now 
organized? — A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

THE   QUKHTIOX    AH   TO   THE    DANGER   OF    AN    EXCESSIVE   PRICE   OF  COAL. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  have  any  apprehension  that  thev  have  such  a  large  control 
that  they  would  ask  an  unreasonable  price  for  it? — A.  Well,  no;  I  think  that  would 
be  very  unwise. 

Q.  Would  they  not  have  the  power  to  do  that  if  the  others  feared  to  compete  with 
them? — A.  They  probably  would  for  a  time  be  able  to  maintain  a  price  above  what 
would  be  reasonable,  but  in  the  end  it  would  correct  itself;  it  would  stimulate  the 
opening  of  mines  on  lands  they  did  not  own.  If  they  raised  the  price  to  a  point 
where  the  freight  could  be  paid  into  the  district  from  other  districts,  it  would  bring 
in  outside  coal;  so  that  it  would  be  most  unwise,  and  no  intelligent  management 
would  think  of  it  for  a  moment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  not  the  importation  of  Virginia  and  Ohio  coal  pre- 
vent a  monopoly  in  Pittsburg? — A.  I  think  it  would. 
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Q.  With  plenty  of  capital  in  those  coal  district**  tu  handle  the  coal,  if  the  market 
was  open  to  them  they  would  compete? — A.  Yt^s;  I  should  think  there  would  be  no 
question  but  that  would  act  as  a  regulator. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  stated  before  the  Coast  Association,  or  publicly  announced 
there,  that  the  Virginia  field  was  a  sort  of  catch-as-cat<'h-can  field  and  open  to  all? — 
A.  I  believe  that  is  the  reputation  they  have. 

Q.  That  is  the  re|>utation  over  in  New  River  and  elsewhere? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  there  is  no  immediate  opportunity  for  a  monoix)ly  in  the  Pittsbuig  district? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  businesis  prudence  would  dictate  the  management  of 
these  combinations  in  such  a  way  that  there  should  not  be  an  undue  advance  to  the 
consumer,  and  at  the  same  time,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  should  be  a  proper 
r^rd  for  the  wages  paid  to  the  laborei^ — A.  If  I  correctly  understand  your  question, 
I  should  say  that  self-preservation  will  always  prevent  any  combination  from  putting 
the  price  of  ite  products  to  a  point  that  will  invite  and  bmld  up  competition.  On  the 
contrary,  its  interest  is  in  constantly  keeping  the  price  as  low  as  possible.  The 
history  of  combinations  thus  far  in  this  country  shows  that  prices  have  have  been 
steadily  reduced  as  savings  were  effected.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  point  to 
one  where  that  has  not  l^en  the  case. 

Q.  There  are  three  factors  in  these  industrial  combinations — the  consumer,  the 
laborer,  and  the  combination  itself.  I  wish  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  whether  all 
three  of  these  &u;tors  should  not  be  carefully  considered  in  the  management  of  the 
combination. — ^A.  Undoubtedly;  otherwise  there  would  be  aroused  a  public  senti- 
ment against  them  that  would  find  some  means  if  not  exactly  of  destroying  them, 
certainly  of  controlling  them  to  a  great  extent. 

COAL   PrKCIIASED    BY   THE    MllAA   OF  THK   UNITED   STATES   STEEL  CX>RPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Does  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  furnish  coal  to  the  vari- 
ous mills  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  located  in  the  district?— A.  I  think 
to  every  one  of  them.  It  had  contracts  with  the  different  companies  that  have  gone 
into  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.^  Had  it  contracts  with  the  Carnegie  Company? — A.  Yee; 
this  company  fumishea  a  large  amount  of  coal  to  the  Carnegie  Company,  the 
American  Steel  Company,  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  the  Wire  Company, 
and  all  the  concerns  with  plants  in  that  district. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  this  company  carry  on  any  coking  business  also? — A. 
Very  little;  there  is  a  small  output  of  coke  in  me  upper  end  of  its  district,  where 
some  of  the  properties  that  were  purchased  owned  coking  plants,  but  it  is  not  a 
factor  in  the  Dusmess. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  in  the  coal 
business  only  to  the  extent  of  coking  their  coal? — A.  That  is  all.  I  do  not  think 
they  ship  a  pound  of  coal  or  mine  a  pound  for  shipment — I  mean  to  outside  interests. 
Their  mmee  undoubtedly  do  produce  some  coal  for  their  own  use.  They  are  not  a 
factor  in  the  trade. 

GENERAL   EFPBCTr   OF   COMBINATIONS   ON    PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  1  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  you  thought  the 
history  of  the  various  important  combinations  had  shown  mat  as  the  economies  of 
combination  were  effecteo,  the  prices  steadily  lowered.  Would  you  be  able  to  say 
further  that  you  thought  the  prices  had  lowered  proportionately  to  the  economies 
efected,  or  in  your  judgment  has  the  margin  between  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  selling  price  been  on  the  whole  rather  increased  by  the  companies,  although 
there  has  been  an  absolute  lowering? — A.  My  impression  is  that  there  has  been  an 
absolute  lowering  of  price,  and  the  margin  between  cost  and  selling  price  has  been 
reduced  in  certain  lines. 

Q.  Before  there  were  any  of  the  larger  combinations  effected  did  the  prices  of  the 
product  steadily  lower  with  improved  methods  of  production? — A.  I  think  they  did. 

Q.  So  that,  so  far  as  that  absolute  lowering  of  prices  is  concerned,  there  has  been 
no  material  difference  between  the  conditions  existing  before  the  combinations  were 
made  and  since.  If  we  are  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  combination  itself  on  the 
price,  would  you  think  that  the  proper  way  would  be  to  take  into  consideration  the 
e&ct  on  this  maigin  between  the  cost  of  manufacturing  goods  and  the  selling  price, 
Mther  than  the  absolute  price? — ^A.  Probably  the  maigin  would  be  the  proper  way 
to  estimate  it,  if  I  correctly  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Could  you  answer  the  first  part  of  the  Question,  as  to  whether  in  your  judgment 
this  margin  has  been  lessened  by  the  combinations,  or  whether  they  have  rather 
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tciHk'd  to  iucreaae  that  margin? — A.  Where  tho  cost  of  i>ro<lurtioii  has  l)een  largely 
decreased  the  policy  of  the  uianagern  ha8  undoul)tedly  Ix^n  to  give  the  purchaser  a» 
much  of  that  reduction  an  posBiblCi  leaving  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital  invested;  and 
to  the  extent  that  they  can  reduce  this  cost,  the  consumers  have  the  advantage  of  it. 
And  the  consumer  has  had  a  very  considerable  advantage  for  this  reason,  that  in  the 
case  of  production  where  goods  are  manufactured  by  a  lai^ge  number  of  concerns,  there 
must  be  reckoned  into  that  cost  of  production  the  maintenance  of  the  lai^ge  number 
of  lieople  who  must  look  to  these  various  businesses  not  only  for  a  fair  amount  on 
the  capital  invested,  but  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  friends;  all  that  had 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  profit.  Witn  these  larg^  combinations — take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company — there  were  approximately  140  different  organiza- 
tions for  the  production  of  coal  or  the  selling  of  coal  to  the  consumers,  and  this  necessi- 
tated the  employment  of  a  lai^ge  number  of  men.  Now  that  is  all  done  by  1  president,  1 
chairman,  1  general  manager,  1  superintendent  of  the  production,  1  superintendent 
of  sales,  with  employees  at  moderate  salaries  under  those  gentlemen,  instead  of  hav- 
ing 140  presidents,  vice-presidents,  secretaries,  treasurers,  and  so  on,  representing  140 
different  companies.  Now,  this  company  simply  wants  7  per  cent  on  its  preferred 
stock,  and  whatever  it  can  earn  above  that  to  add  on  its  common  stoc^k,  and  after 
that  its  interest  will  l>e  to  give  its  customers  the  benefit  of  the  saving. 

Q.  Your  judgment  then  would  be  practically  this,  that  the  savings  of  combina- 
tions should  be  and  are  properly  divided  between  the  combination  and'tbe  con- 
surner;  that  is,  the  combination  gets  a  rather  higher  return  on  its  capital  than  the 
individual  concern  probably  did  before,  but  the  savings  are  so  great  that  that  can  be 
still  be  done  and  euect  an  absolute  lowering  of  price  to  the  consumer? — ^A.  I  think 
so.  I  think  that  would  ordinarly  be  the  case.  Of  course  this  Pittsburg  Coal  Com- 
pany was  organized  just  at  the  time  when  there  came  an  unusual  demand  every- 
where and  the  price  went  up.  The  price  in  the  Pittsburg  district  went  from  70 
cents  to  $1.25,  $1.30,  and  thereabouts,  and  you  could  not  r>egin  to  mine  the  coal 
necessary  to  meet  the  market  even  at  tJiose  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  At  what  time  was  that? — A.  That  was  in  1899.  The 
company  was  oiiganized  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

Q.  Did  an  increase  of  wages  have  something  to  do  with  this  increase  of  price  at 
that  time? — A.  As  the  price  went  up  wages  were  increased  according  to  the  sliding 
scale,  which  is  arrived  at  every  year  after  a  series  of  conferences  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  Association  of  America.     They  control  that  district. 

THE   QUESTION    AS  TO   THE   DESIRABILITY    OF   ABSOLITTE   MONOPOLIES. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people  at  large  if  any  one  great 
commodity  was  monopolized  and  the  price  fixed  by  a  Doard  of  direction? — A.  An 
absolute  monoply? 

Q.  An  absolute  monopoly? — A.  I  can  not  conceive  that  that  would  be  possible. 

Q.  Or  nearly  so? — A.  Probably  as  nearly  a  monopoly  as  there  is  in  the  country  is 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.    I  remember  when  oil  was  selling  at  25  cents  a  gallon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Yes;  I  remember  when  crude  oil  sold  at  $1  a  gallon;  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Standard  did  not  make  the  discoveries  of  oil,  and 
they  did  not  cheapen  it. — A.  That  is  true;  but  they  have  steadily  reduced  the  price. 
It  has  been  within  their  power,  should  they  have  seen  fit  to  do  so,  to  have  increased 
the  price  of  refined  oil. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  say  a  reasonable  profit  would  be  100  per  <^nt? — A.  W(»ll,  that 
is  a  little  excessive. 

ORCJANlZATION  OP  THE  PITTBBUR«  BREWING  COMPANY,  AND  THE  CLEVELAND  AND  SANDrSKY 

BREWING  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  You  spoke  of  one  or  two  other  combinations  with  which  you 
had  been  connected  that  were  quite  different  in  character  from  those  you  have  l)een 
speaking  of — the  Pittsbui^  Brewing  Company,  for  example.  Are  the  members  of 
that  company  limited  to  iHttsbuiig  and  the  immediate  vicinity? — A.  Pittsbui^  and 
immediate  vicinity. 

Q.  The  same  thing  holds  with  reference  to  the  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing 
Company;  that  is  local? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  regards  the  methods  of  organization  of  these  two  companies,  do  they  differ 
materially  from  those  you  have  spoken  of? — A.  Not  materially,  except  they  issued 
bonds  and  preferred  and  common  stock  in  both  cases. 
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BCONOMIBS    EFFESCTED   BY  THE  CLEVELAND  AND   SANDU8KY  BRBWINiJ    COMPANY. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  these  brewing  coDipanies  expect  to  get  the  benefit  of  combina- 
tion? Aie  there  any  material  savings  made  by  them,  or  do  they  rely  mainly  upon 
the  lessening  of  competition? — A.  Well,  there  is  a  saving  in  the  running  of  a  numoer 
of  organizationa     For  instance,  in  Cleveland  instead  of  10  organizations  you  have  1. 

Q,  They  keep  the  separate  breweries  all  running? — A.  The  separate  breweries  are 
running,  but  where  before  a  brewery  down  in  the  east  end  of  Cleveland  was  obliged 
to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  wagons  to  deliver  b^r  in  every  part  of  the  city  for  10 
or  15  or  20  miles  in  every  direction  now  the  operations  of  the  wagons  from  that 
brewery  are  confined  to  the  east  end,  and  so  on  all  the  way  around  the  city.  It 
reduces  the  cost  of  delivery  enormously. 

Q.  Each  one  of  those  separate  breweries  had  its  own  brands  of  beer  before? — A. 
Each  one  had  its  own  brand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  brands  have  been  mostly  retained  under  the  com- 
bination?— A.  Yes;  to  some  extent.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  custom  which  requires 
particular  brands,  but  the  ^reat  bulk  of  it  is  sold  under  the  general  name.  I  do  not 
know  much  about  the  business;  I  simply  financed  it.  But  they  educate  the  public 
up  to  using  their  brand  known  as  the  Cleveland-Sandusky — the  C.  &  8.  beer.  They 
have  signs  all  over  the  city,  and  that  means  beer  made  at  any  one  of  those  breweries. 

Q.  So  as  to  make  all  the  savings  possible? — A.  Yes. 

METHOD  OF   DEALING    WFTH    BETA  I L   SALOONS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  customary  for  these  breweries  to  own  the  retail 
saloons  and  simply  hire  the  keepers  as  wage-earners,  or  do  they  sell  the  beer  out- 
right?—A.  They  sell  it  outright.  They  own  a  great  deal  of  the  real  estate  where  it  is 
sold. 

Q.  Simply  leasing  the  building? — A.  Leasing  the  building.  That  became  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  competition.  The  desirable  comers — saloons  where  beer  was 
dispensed — were  picked  up  by  one  and  another  and  there  was  a  keen  competition 
for  them.  The  various  brewing  companies  had  to  invest  a  lai^e  amount  of  money 
in  that  kind  pi  property.  The  combination  of  all  the  breweries  makes  that  unneoes- 
sary  and  outaders  may  now  own  these  properties. 

CAPITAL   REPRESENTED   IN   THE   COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  represent  English  capitalists  in  making  this  com- 
bination of  breweries? — A.  No;  it  was  all  done  on  American  capital. 

Q.  Were  the  individual  breweries  owned  by  Americans  previous  to  the  combina- 
tion?—-A.  All  of  them.  None  of  these  breweries  in  either  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  or 
Sandusky  were  owned  by  foreigners.  You  probably  refer  to  certain  combinations 
and  purchases  of  breweries  miSle  6  or  8  years  ago  by  English  concerns.  None  of 
them  were  at  those  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Were  those  combinations  financed  laively  by  the  brewers 
themselves,  or  by  syndicates  of  outside  capital  called  in? — A.  I  should  say,  as  a  rule, 
the  brewers  toot  about  50  per  cent. 

Q.  The  rest  was  outside  subscription? — A.  Yes. 

METHOD  OF  ORGANIZING  THE   BROOKLYN    UNION   GAS  CX)MPANY. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  oi^ganizing  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company.  That  is  a 
bonnesB,  of  course,  that  is  entirely  different  in  its  nature — a  natural  monopoly,  as 
they  say.  Does  that  make  any  difference  as  regards  the  method  of  financing  or  the 
form  of  oivanization? — A.  No  material  difference. 

Q.  Did  me  question  of  franchise  enter  in  as  a  special  feature? — A.  In  that  case  the 
franchises  were  purchased  from  the  various  companies.  There  were  7  companies  in 
the  dty  of  Brooklyn  fjroper.  Each  of  the  companies  was  boi^ht  with  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  fnuichises. 

Q.  Now,  as  r^u^  the  issuing  of  stock  and  bonds,  will  you  briefly  outline  that? 
Were  tiiere  bonds  issued  in  the  case  of  the  Brooklyn  Union?— A.  Yes;  115,000,000 
of  bonds. 

Q.  And  the  different  kinds  of  stock?— A.  There  was  only  one  kind— $15,000,000  of 
common  stock. 

Q.  In  tills  case  were  the  bonds  supposed  to  represent  the  tangible  assets  or  more? — 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  schedule  of  assets  in  the  several  companies.  That  com- 
Innation  was  formed  in  this  way:  There  were  7  companies,  all  of  them  old  com- 
panies and  doing  business — some  of  them  since  gas  was  first  introduced  in  America. 
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FawU  tiiiKiualiy  had  a  Hmit^Hl  t'erritorv,  and  by  agreement  among  themselves  each 
was  ccmnned  to  its  own  territory.  Various  wars  had  broken  out  and  they  had 
broken  over  the  line  and  invaded  each  other's  territory  to  some  extent.  Nearly  all 
of  these  companies  had  been  very  prosperous.  Some  had  been  paving  dividends  for 
years  and  years,  and  some  at  a  very  high  rate.  To  bring  about  that  consolidation^ 
we  had  to  go  into  the  market  and  purchase  these  stocks  from  the  owners.  We  were 
nearly  a  year  accumulating  two-tnirds  of  the  stock  of  each  one  of  those  companies 
wherever  we  could  buy  it.  Many  of  them  were  not  listed,  and  the  stocks  were  held 
as  an  investment  by  estates,  in  small  lots  as  a  rule.  For  some  of  the  stocks  we  had 
to  pay  |400  and  $500.  I  do  not  remember  paying  any  more  than  $450  for  other  than 
this  one.  When  we  had  acquired  two-thirds  in  each  of  the  companies,  we  made  an 
agreement  for  the  organization  of  another  company,  called  the  Brooklyn  Union  Com- 
pany, to  take  these  over  at  a  consideration  which,  perhaps,  had  more  reference  to  the 
cost  of  the  properties  to  us  than  to  their  value. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  would  include  the  franchises,  privileges,  and  everything? — ^A. 
Here  was  a  stock  selling  in  the  market  at  $400  a  share.  It  could  not  be  bought  for 
any  less.  It  had  been  selling  at  a  high  point  for  years.  The  capitalization  was  very 
low.  Its  property  had  become  very  valuable.  It  had  a  large  amount  of  real  estate^ 
Its  franchises,  its  business,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  had  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion; BO  I  should  hardly  say  the  bonds  really  represented  or  had  any  relation  to  the 
tangible  property  in  a  case  like  that. 

BENEFITS   ACCHUINli    TO   THE    PUBLIC    FROM   THE    BROOKLYN     UNION   GAS    CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  The  intention  was  rather  to  capitalize  it  at  such  a  figure  that  it  would  pay  div- 
idends after  paying  interest  on  the  bonds,  without  much  reference  to  the  values  in 
the  sense  of  tangible  assets? — A.  That  is  right.  And  in  that  case  I  would  like  to  say, 
if  you  will  permit  me,  that  we  became  by  that  operation  monopolists  so  far  as  the 
gas  business  of  the  entire  city  of  Brooklyn  was  concerned,  and  we  were  intrenched 
as  w^e  are  to-day  in  that  position.  The  average  price  of  gas  by  these  various  com- 
panies when  we  bought  them  was  $1.25  per  thousand,  and  we  voluntarily  entered 
into  an  arrangement  Dy  which  we  reduced  the  cost  somewhat,  and  have  been  reducing 
the  price  5  cents  per  year  until  now  it  is  $1.  There  is  a  case  in  point  where  a  monop- 
oly— ^an  absolute  monopoly  (well,  we  could  protect  ourselves  against  anything,  for  it 
was  impossible  for  another  company  to  get  into  the  city  of  Brooklyn);  where  a 
monopoly  was  able  to  reduce  the  cost  and  at  the  same  time  was  willing  to  ^ve  the 
consumers  the  benefit  of  it.  And  I  will  say  that  our  relations  with  the  public  are  of 
a  most  pleasant  character.  We  never  had  a  complaint.  We  send  out  nothing  but 
27-candlepower  gas,  and  they  used  to  get  20  and  22.  I  think  if  the  people  of  Brook- 
lyn were  to  vote  on  the  question  they  would  say  they  get  better  gas  than  ever  before, 
and  would  unanimously  agree  to  continue  the  present  condition  rather  than  go  back 
to  the  old. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Did  the  legislature  of  New  York  take  any  action  at  all 
toward  reducing  the  price  of  gas  in  the  city  of  New  York? — A.  It  did  in  New  York, 
but  not  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  So  your  action  was  entirely  voluntary  and  not  caused  by  any  action  of  the  leg- 
islature?— A.  Yes. 

PROFITS  SINCE  THE   CX>NSOLIDATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  make  fully  as  large  a  profit  at  this  reduction  as  you 
did  when  you  were  selling  at  a  higher  price,  on  account  of  the  newer  processes  and 
of  manufacturing  more  cheaply? — A.  There  is  no  material  difference.  On  the  con- 
trary, oil  has  gone  up.  Oil  costs  to-day  half  a  cent  a  gallon  more  than  it  did  a  year 
ago,  and  that  ineans  a  difference  of  2i  cents  on  the  cost  of  gas.  Gas  is  costing  us 
to-day  2^  i^nts  more  per  thousand  feet  than  it  did  last  year. 

Q.  How  was  oil  the  year  before? — A.  My  impression  is  it  went  up  about  the  same 
the  year  before.     Oil  has  been  advancing  for  the  la«?t  2  or  3  years. 

Q.  About  3  years  ago  oil  was  higher,  and  last  year  it  was  lower,  and  this  year  it 
has  advanced  some,  but  now  it  has  dropped  again? — A.  We  do  not  find  much  of  a 
drop  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.     We  pay  about  the  same  price. 

QUESTION    AH  TO   THE   DANGERS   ARISING    FROM   OVERCAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  vou,  speaking  generally,  recopiize  any  dan^rs  to  the 
public  or  any  evils,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  in  the  industrial  combinations? — 
A.  I  can  not  see  any.     1  think  the  public  will  be  benefited  by  them. 

Q.  I  mean  the  question  to  cover  not  merely  what  might  be  done  if  they  were 
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wisely  and  conservatively  nianai^ed,  or  what  has  been  done  in  your  own  case,  hut  I 
wif^hed  to  ask  whether  there  had  been  found  in  individual  cases  serious  evils, 
so  that  vou  might  think  it  desirable  for  the  state,  by  leg|islation  or  some  other  means, 
to  guard  ^zainst  a  repetition  of  those  evils  in  the  case  of  new  companies  that  mav  be 
formed.  Overcapitalization  has  been  frequently  spoken  of  as  an  evil  in  some  of  these 
oiiganizations.  Do  you  think  your  experience  would  justify  that? — A.  Overcapital- 
ization is  not  going  to  affect  the  earnings;  and  the  stockholder  and  the  public,  if  you 
please,  are  interested  in  earnings  rather  than  in  capital.  It  does  not  make  an^  dU- 
lerence  what  the  capital  stock  of  a  company  is.  It  may  be  $100,000,000,  and  if  it  can 
only  earn  $2,000,000  it  can  earn  2  per  cent;  if  the  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000,  it 
might  earn  20  per  cent.  I  do  not  think  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  is  a  matter 
of  any  concern  to  the  public. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  the  desire  to  earn  dividends  on  a  high  capitalization  has 
any  influence  toward  increasing  the  price  of  the  product  to  tne  consumer? — A.  I 
should  say  not.  I  should  think  other  conditions  would  influence  the  price  rather 
than  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock. 

Q.  In  the  main  you  think  it  has  no  influence? — ^A.  I  am  quite  sure  the  managers 
of  every  company  will  earn  every  dollar  they  can.  if  they  can  do  it  consistently  with 
their  own  preservation  and  with  the  interests  of  their  stockholders.  It  is  their  duty 
to  do  that.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  the  capitalization  in  too  high 
or  too  low.     I  do  not  see  that  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  earning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lttchman.)  In  that  connection  would  your  reasoning  hold  good  in  a 
case  where  the  combination  had  a  monopoly  through  patents  or  trade-marks?  Would 
there  not  then  be  a  temptation  to  crowd  the  price  a  fittle  higher  to  the  consumer? — 
A.  Very  likely.    That  would  be  natural,  of  course. 

Q.  If  the  combination  had  public  franchises  that  gave  it  an  advantage,  and  there 
was  an  overcapitalization  of  stock,  the  public  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  that 
connection  also,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes;  it  might.  But  I  do  not  see  that  the  capi- 
talization would  necessarily  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q^  Only  as  an  inducement  to  get  the  higher  price  from  the  consumer  in  order  to 
pay  dividen<!lH  on  that  overcapitalization?— A.  The  same  inducement  would  cause 
the  manager  to  make  all  he  could  out  of  his  business  whether  his  capital  was  one  or 
ten  million. 

Q.  But  a  20  per  cent  dividend  in  a  business  would  be  more  likely  to  attract  com- 
petition thah  a  2  per  cent  dividend,  would  it  not? — A.  No;  not  necessarily.  I  think 
it  all  goes  back  to  the  question  of  what  they  earn  and  not  what  the  capitalization  is. 
For  instance,  here  is  a  company  that  may  be  capitalized  very  low — for  $500,000;  it 
is  earning  interest  at  5  per  cent  on  $40,000,000.  It  is  worth  approximately  $40,000,000, 
it  matters  not  what  its  capital  may  be.  The  capital,  as  I  look  at  it,  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  earnings,  or  should  not  have  in  the  minds  of  anybody. 

Q.  The  claim  is  made,  however,  that  a  company  (without  specifying  any  particular 
company)  is  capitalized  for  its  full  earning  capacity  by  preferred  stock,  and  then,  on 
a  mythical  assumption  of  good  will,  an  equal  amount  of  common  stock  is  issued, 
which  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  times  is  called  water;  that  thereby  an  injustice 
is  done  to  the  public  because  there  is  an  attempt  made,  or  it  is  assumed  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made,  to  earn  upon  that  water  as  well  as  on  the  legitimate  issue  of 
rtock.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  dan^r  of  that? — ^A.  I  do  not,  because  I  do  not 
think  it  would  make  any  difference  with  the  earnings  whether  the  company  had  a 
large  amount  of  water  in  its  stock  or  not.  Properly  mani^ed,  that  business  will  pay 
80  much  money.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  distributed  over 
$1,000,000  or  $10,000,000  of  stock. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  price  charged  the  consumer. — A.  The  manager's  earnings 
pome  from  tne  difference  between  his  cost  and  what  he  charges  his  consumer.  He 
18  going  to  get  all  he  can,  but  he  must  be  careful,  because  if  he  raises  the  price  too  high, 
incomes  competition.  To  keep  out  competition  he  must  reduce  his  price  and  keep 
the  margin  between  cost  and  selling  price  just  as  low  as  he  can.  Self-preservation 
compels  him  to  do  that. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask,  if  you  care  to  express  an  opinion,  how  far  this  rei^ent  decisi(m  of 
the  court  of  errors  and  appeals  of  New  Jersey  will  affect  the  alleged  oven'Apitaliza- 
tion  in  the  future? — A.  I  ao  not  think  it  will  affect  it  at  all,  if  I  r^d  the  matter  cor- 
rectly in  the  newspapers,  for  the  reason  that  the  decision  expressly  leaves  out  of 
account  stock  issued.  As  I  have  attempted  to  show,  in  the  issue  of  the  original 
stock  of  the  company,  it  is  issued  at  one  time  in  one  transaction.  1 1  is  t  hen  out  and  no 
coort,  under  that  decision,  can  interfere  with  the  appraisement  of  the  property  that 
jent  in  there.  It  is  only  when  you  come  to  issue  additional  stoik  later  on  and 
oegin  to  take  in  additional  properties,  that  the  court  can  interfere.  Here  is  a  com- 
V^oy  in  existence,  with  a  lot  of  stockholders.    Any  stockholder  can  go  into  court  and 
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oiijoin  ihii  taking  in  of  new  additional  property  at  a  prop06C»d  price,  becauae  it  is 
excessive;  the  court  can  then  come  in  and  say  whether  the  action  of  the  directors  in 
determining  that  that  property  is  worth  that  amount  is  correct  or  not. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  ail  the  companies  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  they  issue  stock 
enough  in  the  beginning? — ^A.  That  is  right. 

OVERCAPITALIZATION   AND   THE   INVESTOR. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Since  many  more  people  than  ever  before  have  become 
investors  in  these  industrial  companies,  is  it  not  important  that  overcapitalization 
should  be  guarded  against  in  some  public  way? — A.  To  protect  the  investoi^ 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  that  is  another  proposition.  I  thint  that  to  protect  the  investor 
there  should  be  some  supervision  of  the  capitalization  of  the  company,  and  there 
should  be  publicity  in  its  affairs  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necesBarv  to  enable  the 
investor  or  the  stockholder  to  know  what  his  company  is  doing;  bat  not  to  the 
extent  that  would  permit  a  competitor  of  that  comfiany  to  know  its  business.  If  you 
can  draw  the  line  along  there  somewhere,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing. 

Q.  Would  you  have  public  commissioners  of  corporations,  either  state  or  nationju, 
to  have  a  supervision  over  the  limit  of  the  capital  stock? — A.  It  might  be  practicable 
to  have  some  check  upon  the  issue  of  stock. 

Q.  What  protection  is  there  now  to  the  ordinary  investor  a^nst  acquiring  at  a 
high  price  T which  has  been  manipulated,  perhaps)  propertjr  which  will  soon  decline 
in  value? — A.  I  know  of  no  wav  of  protecting  him.  Tnat  is  a  misfortune  that  every 
man  labors  under  in  this  world.  He  buys  a  horse  that  he  is  sure  is  sound  and  he 
subsequently  finds  that  he  has  a  splint,  and  instead  of  being  worth  $150  he  is  worth 
about  $40.  I  do  ifot  know  of  any  way  in  which  you  can  protect  that  man  against 
making  that  kind  of  trade. 

Q.  He  can  protect  himself  by  a  suit  at  law;  but  ia  it  not  different  in  this  case?  It 
occurrecl  to  me  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  some  of  the  sanctions  which 
common  law  and  the  statutes  give  to  transactions  in  ordinary  personal  property  can 
not  be  applied  in  some  public  way  to  investors  in  the  stocks  of  corporations? — ^A.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  absolutely  determine  the  value  of  the 
property  that  goes  into  a  corporation  for  a  given  amount  of  stock.  It  must  neces- 
sarily  be  to  a  certain  extent  an  estimated  value.  All  the  circumstances  that  sorroond 
the  particular  case  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  that  valae. 
If  a  public  official  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  whether  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  stock  should  be  issued  for  a  particular  property,  I  do  not  quite  see  how  he 
would  arrive  at  a  decision  of  that  question. 

SHOULD  THE   AMOUNT  OF  CAPITAL  STOCK    ISSUED   BE   LIMITED? 

Q.  Some  people  think  it  is  unwise  to  limit  the  amount  of  capital  stock  of  any 
company,  what  is  your  opinion  about  that? — A.  Well,  I  should  think  there  might 
be  cases  where  it  ought  to  be  limited.  Of  course,  the  subsequent  purchaser  of  that 
stock  can  not  himself,  perhaps,  arrive  at  a  determination  of  whether  it  is  properly 
capitalized.  On  the  other  h£uia,  if  you  allow  an  unlimited  issue  of  stock  wiuiout 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  properties  for  which  it  is  issued,  the  public  is  liable 
to  be  imposed  upon. 

Q.  The  main  object  of  a  limitation,  then,  is  the  protection  of  the  investing  pub- 
lic, you  think? — A.  That  would  be  all,  I  should  think.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
limit  it.  It  would  have  to  be  under  some  state  jurisdiction.  The  United  States,  of 
course,  would  have  no  jurisdiction  in  that  kind  of  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  If  it  were  unlimited,  there  would  be  no  way  of  ascertaining 
the  value  of  any  particular  share,  would  thece? — A.  No  way  except  by  going  into 
the  question  of  the  assets  and  earning  power  of  the  companv. 

Q.  Does  not  the  issuing  of  shares  imply  a  limitation  of  the  capitalization? — A.  It 
might  under  proper  supervision;  I  do  not  know  that  it  does  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Unless  there  is  some  public  supervision,  the  only  limitation 
that  is  made,  in  the  first  instance,  is  by  those  who  organize  the  company,  is  it  not, 
and  afterwards  the  value  is  put  upon  it  by  the  stock  market? — A.  That  is  right. 

THE    RELATION    OP    CAPITALIZATION   AND    DIVIDENDS    IN    THE   CASE    OP   A  COMPANY 

POSSESSING   A   PUBLIC  FRANCHISE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenes.)  I  should  like  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question  as  to 
the  relation  between  capitalization  and  dividends  and  earnings.  You  would  make 
an  exception  to  the  general  principle  that  you  lay  down,  in  the  case  of  a  company 
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having  a  public  {mnchise,  the  price  of  whose  product  may  be  fixed  by  legislatiom, 
88,  for  example,  a  gas  company?  You  would  think  that  with  a  capitalization  on 
whidi  tiiey  would  pay  a  dividend  of  say  30  per  cent,  there  would  be  more  danger  of 
having  the  price  lowered  arbitrarily  by  legislation  than  to  have  that  capitalization 
80  increased  that  the  dividends  paid  would  be  only  5  or  6  per  cent?— A.  On  the  sur- 
faice  it  would,  of  course,  look  as  though  30  per  cent  was  an  excessive  dividend.  On 
theotherhand,  an  investigation  might  show  that  the  properties  owned  by  this  company 
had  so  advanced  in  a  long  course  of  years  that  its  capitalization  was  away  below 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  a  30  per  cent  dividend  was  no  more  than  a  i&it 
dividend  on  its  actual  value  of  property. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  such  a  company,  however,  there  is,  of  coarse,  a  f^ood  deal  of 
monopolistic  power  intrusted  by  the  franchise,  so  that  a  30  per  cent  dividend  might 
perhaps  be  considered  an  excessive  earning  on  account  of  the  higher  price  which  the 
oompanv  was  able  to  fa.  In  that  case  would,  in  your  judgment,  a  legislature  be 
more  likely  to  reduce  arbitrarily  the  price  than  if  the  stocx  were  double  or  treble, 
80  that  the  dividends  on  the  fooe  of  them  would  be  more  reasonable? — A.  I  should 
think  it  would. 

Q.  So  the  case  of  a  public  franchise  company  might  be  something  of  an  exception 
to  your  genera]  rule? — ^A.  It  might  be  different. 

BFFECIS  OF  INDChTBlAL  COMBINATIONS  ON  THE  BALANCE  OF  TKADK  AND  FINANCIAL  CRISES. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Kxnniedt.  )  People  championing  the  industrial  and  railroad  combina- 
tions daim  that  the  railroad  combinations  and  the  industrial  combinations  are  able 
to  do  two  things:  They  effect  such  economies  and  savings  in  transiK)rtation  and  manu- 
futnring  that  they  are  very  important  factors  in  keeping  the  balance  of  trade  in 
UiYOT  of  this  country;  and  the  other  claim  is  that  they  are  able  to  keep  the  pro- 
duction so  even  with  the  demand  that  there  is  no  overproduction,  and  thereby  uiey 
are  able  to  avert  panics  and  financial  crises.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have 
any  opinions  on  these  two  points  that  you  would  care  to  give  to  the  Commission? — 
A.  I  nave  no  doubt  that  both  the  propositions  stated  by  you  are  well  founded,  if  I 
correctly  understand  them.  Take,  tor  instance,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
jnet  organixed.  That  organization  became  an  absolute  necessit}^  under  the  situation 
confronting  Mr.  Morgan.  Here  was  the  Carnegie  Company,  which^  by  the  way,  was 
not  a  80-cakUed  trust  up  to  a  year  or  so  ago,  but  a  mere  copartnership;  and  if  you  are 
going  to  legislate  about  corporations  I  think  you  will  have  to  go  into  copartnerships 
too.  Here  this  company  dominated  the  steel  situation.  It  was  threatenmg  to  invade 
the  territory  of  all  the  other  steel  concerns  and  bring  about  a  general  demoralization 
of  prices,  and  undoubtedly  an  overproduction,  whicn  would  have  thrown  thousands 
of  men  out  of  employment  for  a  considerable  period,  and  would  have  brought  about 
in  the  end  a  devastating  and  destructive  panic.  Seeing  that  situation,  Mr.  Morgan 
stepped  to  the  front  and  devised  a  system  by  which  pra<!tically  the  entire  steel  busi- 
ness of  the  country  could  be  brought  under  control,  and  whereby  the  dangers  that 
confronted  the  country  could  be  averted;  and  that  company,  if  it  is  wisely  managed, 
as  it  undoubtedly  will  be,  will  prove  to  be  a  regulator.  It  will  sell  its  products  at 
tt  low  a  profit  as  it  is  noesible  for  any  concern  to  do,  because  it  can  manufacture 
cheaper  than  any  small  concern  that  can  compete  with  it.  It  own  interests  will 
force  it  to  pursue  a  course  that  will  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  lK)th  the  public 
and  the  people  who  purchase  and  consume  its  products.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
a  case  very  much  in  point  in  connection  with  your  question,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
of  an  inestimable  benefit  to  the  country  that  that  combination  was  formed  when  and 
asitwas. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  combinations,  being  able  to  regulate  or  control  ])ro- 
dnctioD,  will  have  a  great  infiuence  in  averting  panics  such  as  w^  have  had  in  the 
past? — A.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  idea  is  and  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the  men  wlio  have 
brought  about  these  combinations? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

IS   THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  EXCESSIVE  PRICEH  PREVENTED  HY  COMPETITION? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  have  spoken  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  as 
having  a  practical  monopoly  and  bein^  thereby  enabled  to  regulate  prices  and  to 
prevent  competition.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  for  any  great  cr»rporation  to  have  the 
power  to  fix  priced — A.  You  are  protected  against  any  undue  maintenance  of  prices. 
Its  own  future  depends  upon  keeping  prices  at  a  p')int  that  will  not  stimulate  corn- 
Petition.     It  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  control  the  raw  material.     You  can 
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not  monopolize  that  This  country  has  so  many  deposits  of  all  the  elements  for 
makin^^  iron  that  the  company's  own  preservation — monopoly  though  it  may  be  to 
a  certain  extent,  although  it  is  not  a  monopoly  as  a  matter  of  fact — would  keep  prices 
down  to  the  level  necessary  for  earning  a  udr  amount  of  money  on  the  amount 
invested. 

Q.  Has  it  been  true  of  any  corporation ,  firm,  or  individual,  when  it  had  control  of 
the  whole  market,  that  it  did  not  extort  or  ask  too  high  prices?  Doesn't  the  history 
of  the  world  show  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  any  individual  or  corporation  with  abso- 
lute power  to  fix  priced — A.  If  they  had  complete  control  of  the  raw  material,  if  it 
was  impossible,  for  example,  for  anybody  else  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  iron  or 
steel  in  this  country,  then,  possibly,  a  monopoly  of  that  sort  might  be  dan^rous; 
but  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  not  such  a  control,  a.s  you  and  I  can 
go  into  the  iron  and  steel  business,  because  there  is  plenty  of  raw  material  we  can 
purchase,  the  fact  that  this  organization  has  been  organized  is  coupled  with  the  ieLct 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  monopoly.  It  can  not  M,  although  it  is  so  dominating 
that  its  prices  will  control  prices  of  steel  in  this  country. 

Q.  Would  an^  small  amount  of  capital,  however,  attempt  to  compete  with  such  a 
large  concern  with  any  hopes  of  success?  Could  not  the  laige  concom  follow  into 
any  given  market  and  undersell  in  that  market  while  recouping  in  other  markets? — 
A.  Yes,  possibly. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  the  practice  of  some  of  the  large  trusts  or  combinations  of 
capital? — ^A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  has  been  to  get  the  highest  price 
obtainable  for  products.  That  is  to  be  expected,  but  1  do  not  believe  that  a  lai^e 
combination  is  necessaril v  ^oin^  to  keep  out  all  competition.  If  that  lai^ge  combina- 
tion IB  not  managed  wisely  it  will  bulla  up  around  it  a  lot  of  small  competitors,  each. 
a  small  one,  but  each  controlled  by  men  who  have  their  spurs  to  win,  who  will  put 
their  entire  enei^y  into  that  business,  who  will  bring  their  personal  characteristics 
to  bear  on  customers,  and  they  will  find  a  place  to  sell  their  goods  even  in  competition 
with  a  big  monopoly.    There  will  never  be  a  monopoly  in  this  country. 

Q.  Would  not  this  large  concern  go  into  that  particular  market  and  undersell  them 
there,  whereas  the  large  concern  could  make  great  profit  where  they  had  no  compe- 
tition?— A.  If  they  did,  the  result  would  be  that  competition  would  spring  up  some- 
where else,  and  half  a  dozen  small  wolves  will  worry  a  bison  to  death. 

QUESTION  AS  TO  THB  DESIRABILITY  OF  REMEDIAL  LEGISLATION. 

Q.  Part  of  the  duty  of  this  Commission  is  to  recommend  legislation  to  Congress 
and  the  different  states  upon  these  questions  we  are  considering.  From  your  experi- 
ence as  a  banker  and  promoter  of  these  large  industries,  have  you  any  recommenda- 
tions that  you  would  care  to  suggest  in  that  direction? — A.  I  do  not  believe  in 
attempting  to  control  the  business  of  the  citizen  by  legislative  enactment  I  think 
it  would  be  most  unwise.  If,  as  time  goes  on,  you  reach  a  point  where  a  monopoly 
has  been  established,  then  take  that  question  up,  and  if  necessary  le^late  about  it, 
but  any  general  le^slation  at  this  time  might  very  seriously  interfere  with  the  position 
this  country  is  taking  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  fact  certainly  ought  to  be 
considered  very  carefully  before  you  undertake  to  legislate  in  any  direction  or 
interfere  in  anv  way  with  the  citizen  in  pursuing  his  business,  the  manufacturing 
and  selling  of  the  products  of  this  country. 

THE  TARIFF  AND   INDUSTRIAL  OOMBINATION8. 

Q.  (fiy  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  considered  the  claim  that  the  way  to  attack 
this  gigantic  steel  combination  you  spoke  of  a  moment  ago  is  to  repeal  the  duty  on 
manufactured  steel  products?  Do  vou  care  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  proposi- 
tion?— A.  I  should  tnink  it  would  be  a  very  unwise  thing  to  do.  It  would  be  most 
unwise  to  attempt  to  legislate  in  that  direction,  because  le^lation  in  that  direction 
means  the  destruction  oi  your  industries,  and  the  destruction  of  an  industry  in  this 
country  means,  in  my  judgment — I  am  a  very  high  protectionist  myself — ^m'eans  the 
building  up  of  the  business  of  some  other  country. 

Q.  Then  would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say,  if  there  should  be  a  monopoly,  you  prefer  to 
have  an  American  monoix)ly  rather  than  a  British  monopoly? — A.  I  do,  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  believe  it  would  1x5  |)os8ible  to  remove  the  duties 
from  iron  and  steel  products  without  opening  up  the  whole  tariff  question? — A.  I 
should  say  not,  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litc^hman.)  If  the  tariff  were  revised,  reduced,  or  abolished  on  iron 
and  steel  pro<lucts,  would  not  the  recently  formed  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
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be  in  a  better  condition  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers  than  would 
the  few  independent  corporations  existing  outside  of  that  steel  combination? — A.  Pos- 
sibly it  would. 

Q.  And  then  would  not  the  force  of  the  repeal  fall  more  crushingly  upon  these 
independent  operaton;  than  it  would  upon  the  steel  combination? — A.  I  should  think 
it  would. 

THE  KPFECT  OP  TARIFF   AGITATION    UPON   BITSINEBS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.  )  What  general  effect  does  tariff  agitation  have  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country? — A.  Most  disastrous;  it  paralyzes  ousinees  pendmg  the  final 
settlement  of  the  question. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  of  any  pressing  need  for  l^slation  in  that  direction? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  business  conditions  of  the  country  are  generally  safe 
and  sound,  and  that  the  present  era  of  prosperity  may  be  continued  unless  politics 
interferes  with  it? — ^A.  I  see  no  reason  to  look  for  any  cessation  of  the  present  unex- 
ampled prosperity  in  the  immediate  future,  unless  there  should  be  some  attempt  by 
legislation  to  interfere  with  the  general  progress  of  the  country. 

(Testimony  dosed.) 


THE    CORDAGE    COMBINATIONS. 


Washimgton,  D.  C,  April  10^  1901, 

TESTDCOHT  OF  ME.  H.  W.  OBIXWOOD, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Cordage  Asiociaiion, 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Grim  wood,  of  New  York  City,  acting  secretary  of  the  Cordage  Associa- 
tion, was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  beixi|g  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  kindly  give  your  address,  Mr.  Grimwood? — A.  46 
South  street,  New  York. 

Q.  You  are  at  the  present  time  acting  as  secretary  of  the  Cordage  Association? — 
A.  Under  the  nominal  secretary.    I  am  the  acting  secretary. 

Q.  Who  is  the  nominal  secretary? — A.  Mr.  w.  P.  Whitelock.  I  call  him  the 
nominal  secretary  because  he  is  not  active. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  cordage  business  for  some  time? — ^A.  I  have 
been.  Some  years  ago  I  was  closely  engaged,  in  it,  but  dropped  it  several  years  ago. 
I  have  been  in  the  line  of  the  business  all  the  time,  but  not  actively  engaged  in  uie 
last  two  or  three  years— not  actively  engaged  in  any  particular  company  or  mill. 

Q.  Were  you  earlier  associated  with  the  cordage  combinations,  so  called? — A.  I  was 
an  employee  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  and  when  they  failed  then  I  was  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  Cordage  Company,  and  when  they  failed  I  was  an 
employee  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company. 

GENERAL   NATURE  OK  THE  CORDAGE  BUSINESS. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  briefly,  in  your  own  way,  the  general  nature  of  the  cordage 
business  in  which  these  combinations  have  been  engaged? — ^A.  The  mercantile  and 
other  lines  of  business? 

Q.  Yes,  both  the  menantile  and  manufacturing  business,  particularly  the  manu- 
facturing.— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  business?— A.  To  manufacture  manila,  sisal,  New 
Zealand,  Russian,  Mauritius,  and  American  hemps — in  other  words,  fibers — into 
what  is  called  ropes,  cordage,  and  binding  twine — that  is  a  different  thing  from 
commercial  twines — and,  of  course,  the  distribution  of  that  product  throughout  the 
country. 

AMOUNT  OF  BINDING  TWINE   AND  CORDAGE   PRODUCED. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  combinations  been  manufacturers  of  binding  twine  as  well 
as  of  cordage  proper? — A.  Yes:  all  of  them. 

Q.  From  the  point  of  view  ot  value,  about  what  proportion  of  the  product  is  binder 
twine  and  what  cordage? — A.  It  varies  very  much.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  give 
the  value  because  the  prices  vary  so  largely,  but  I  can  give  you  an  estimate  as  to  the 
country's  consumption  of  the  two  products. 

Q.  Very  well;  that  will  serve. — A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  production  statistics  of 
the  various  mills,  becaune  they  are  not  published;  but  m}r  individual  estimate  is  that 
the  consumption  of  the  country  is  about  80,000  tons  of  binder  twine  and  60,000  tons 
of  rope  a  year.  Of  course  I  have  to  compile  that  estimate  from  various  sources;  it 
may  be  nearly  correct  and  it  may  l)e  somewhat  out  of  the  way,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  in  verv  much  out  of  the  wav. 
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MAKKET  FOB  MANILA  AND  8I8AL  BOPB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  is  the  chief  market  for  the  rope? — ^A.  It  is  all  over 
the  country.  There  are  different  kinds  of  rope.  For  instance,  there  is  manila  rope 
and  sisal  rope.  The  other  ropes  are  of  less  consequence.  We  do  not  pav  any  par- 
ticular attention  to  them.  The  manila  rope  is  of  course  used  very  largely  lor  marine 
purposes  all  along  the  seaboard  and  also  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  Does  that  constitute  as  large  a  market  as  the  use  of  it  for  drilling  purposes  and 
boring  wells? — ^A.  Oh,  larger. 

Q.  A  good  deal  larger  than  for  all  the  salt  and  gas  and  oil  wells? — A.  I  think  so. 
1  do  not  know  what  proportion  this  use  for  drilling  requires,  but  I  should  say  it  is 
comparatively  small,  although  it  is  a  good  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  What  is  the  chief  use  for  sisal? — ^A.  The  sisal  is  not  used  for 
the  manne  to  anv  great  extent.  Once  in  a  while  it  may  be,  when  the  prices  are 
high,  but  not  much.  It  goes  into  the  South  and  West  and  is  used  for  hoist  ropes, 
and  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  it  used  for  different  purposes,  on  railroads,  con- 
structing buildinss,  bmding,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  supply  for  the  lake  and  coastwise  traffic  is  practically  all 
purchased  here  in  the  United  States.  Is  the  rope  for  the  international  ocean  traffic 
sapplied  from  this  side  or  is  it  supplied  mainly  from  Europe? — A.  Both.  I  can  not 
teU  which  side  has  the  larger  share  of  the  trade.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  though: 
The  trade  very  much  prefers  the  American  rope. 

Q.  Why? — X.  Because  a  great  deal  of  foreign  rope  is  mixed.  It  has  not  the  stay- 
ing power  and  the  strength  and  reliability  of  the  American  rope.  That  is  the  way  it 
uaea  to  be.    I  suppose  it  is  the  same  as  when  I  was  active  in  tne  business. 

AMOUNT  OF  CAPITAL  BEQUIBED   FOB  A  CORDAGE  PLANT. 

Q.  Does  the  manufacture  of  cordage  at  present  require  the  investment  of  a  large 
amount  of  capital  in  order  to  carry  on  the  business  successfully? — A.  Yes;  a  compar- 
atively huge  capital,  but  not,  of  course,  as  compared  with  steel  plants  and  mills  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  How  much  capital  would,  m  your  opinion,  be  required  to  establish  a  thoroughly 
equipped  and  successful  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage? — A.  Well,  it  would 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  plant,  of  course.  For  a  500-spindle  mill — ^that  is  a  pretty 
SDod-sized  mill — about  $500,000  would  be  required.  That  includes  the  land  and 
buildings  and  the  equipment  with  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  boilers  and  engines 
and  shuting,  and  putting  the  plant  into  complete  working  order.  That  is  an  estimate 
wliich  I  would  say  represents  fairly  the  outlay,  and  the  working  capital  would  have 
to  be  in  addition. 

Q.  How  much  working  capital  would  be  required  in  addition  to  rmi  it.success- 
foily?— A.  I  should  say  probably  about  $250,000. 

DSSIBABLB  LOCATION   FOB   A   COBDAGB   PLANT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  One  question  I  should  like  to  ask  in  that  connection.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  business  which  makes  it  advisable  to  locate  the  plant  at  any 
particular  place? — A.  Well,  yes;  but  those  particular  places  vary.  For  instam^e, 
some  places  have  special  advantages.  Now,  you  take  a  plac^e  that  is  on  the  seaboard 
and  is  perhaps  a  little  outside  of  uie  ports,  but  is  at  a  pomt  where  land  is  very  cheap 
and  labor  is  cheap.  While  they  have  that  advantage,  at  the  same  time  they  have  to 
stand  a  certain  additional  amount  of  transportation.  Of  course  the  ideal  place  for  a 
miU  is  one  where  you  can  have  the  water  and  the  railroad  right  at  your  doors^  so  that 
Tou  do  not  have  to  do  anv  trucking  or  anything  of  that  nature.  You  can  receive  your 
Lemp  practically  from  tne  vessels  right  mto  your  mill  and  ship  it  by  rail  or  water 
wherever  you  want  to.  I  have  my  eyes  fixed  now  on  a  desirable  site  a  little  above 
New  York. 

LOCATION   OP  CHIEF  COBDAGE  PLANTS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Where  are  the  leading  plants  in  this  country? — A.  The  leading 
ones  are  in  Boston,  in  PI vmouth^  Mass. ,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  New  York  City.  And 
there  is  one  down  in  Galveston  that  is  a  ver^r  fair  plant,  but  it  is  not  working  now. 
Then  in  Chicago,  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  and  in  Peoria,  ana  then  there  are  some  smaller  ones 
that  are  scattering.  There  are  two  plants  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  in  the  Eastern 
cordage  business  we  never  pay  any  attention  to  them  because  they  confine  themselves 
to  the  western  coast,  and  tne  manufacturers  in  the  East  very  largely  confine  them- 
selves  to  the  region  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  although  they  do  sell  some  in 
Oalifomia. 
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IXKATION   OF   PLANTS   WITH   REFERENCE  TO  SAVING   IN  TRANSPORTATION. 

Q.  So,  in  re^rd  to  your  testimony  with  respect  to  the  western  manofacturers  of 
Peoria  and  Chica^  and  Xenia,  they  had  free  oinding  twine;  there  was  no  tariff  at 
all  on  binding  twine  when  they  started,  and  the  only  difference  they  had  in  compe- 
tition with  you  in  the  East  was  the  cost  of  transportation? — ^A.  T^t  is  all.  They 
were  all  on  the  same  basis.  I  would  not  like  to  say  there  was  no  tariff  when  they 
were  formed,  for  I  think  that  the  Peoria  Cordage  Company  was  in  existence  ancl 
manufacturing  binding  twine  before  the  National  was.  We  were  all  on  the  same 
basis,  vou  understand.    It  is  only  a  question  of  local  advantage  or  dieadvantage. 

Q.  And  that  lies  entirely  in  transportation? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  transportation  of  the  raw  material  from  the  port  of  the  United  States  to 
Peoria  and  then  the  transportation  from  Peoria  to  the  point  of  consumption? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  it.  Another  question  comes  up  in  regard  to  some  of  those  western 
towns,  in  bringing  their  sisal  hemp  up  the  Mississippi  River  direct  from  Mexico. 
There  might  be  an  advantage  in  domg  that  instead  of  bringing  it  to  New  York  and 
then  around.  If  they  can  get  it,  for  instance,  to  St.  Louis  (and  by  the  way  there  is 
quite  a  good-sized  mill  in  St.  Louis) — ^if  they  can  get  their  hemp  laid  down  in  St. 
Louis  as  cheaply  as  we  can  get  it  laid  down  in  New  York  they  have  the  advantage, 
because  they  nave  the  distnouting  power;  they  are  right  there,  and  hence  gain  this 
freight  between  New  York  and  St.  Louis. 

OBJBCr  OF  TARIFF  ON   CORDAGE   AND   BINDING   TWINE. 

Q.  Would  you  call  the  tariff  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  cordage  a  protective  tariff  or 
simplv  a  revenue  tariff? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  protective  tariff 
as  well  as  revenue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  way  is  it  protective? — A.  It  keeps  the  foreign 
twine  out  of  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  That  is,  your  tariff  was  put  there  to  protect  against  the  for- 
eign manufacturers? — A.  That  is  as  I  understand  it;  just  the  same  as  protecting  other 
industries  at  that  time  through  the  protective  tariff. 

Q.  And  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming  population  the  fiber  going  into  the  binding 
twine,  or  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  bmding  twine,  was  made  free? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Well,  would  it  or  not  be  an  advantage  to  our  citizens  gen- 
erally if  there  were  no  tariff  placed  on  the  raw  material? — A.  Tnere  is  not  any;  there 
is  no  tariff  on  the  raw  material. 


RESULTS  OP   establishment  OF   A   CORDAGE   FACTORY    AT   MANILA. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Following  out  the  idea  of  the  question  I  asked  you  a  while 
ago,  if  a  factory  were  established  in  Manila  would  the  tariff  then  prote<!t  the  United 
States  manufacturer?— A.  I  should  say  it  would  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  are  just  at  present;  I  do  not 
know  as  it  is  decided. 

Q.  I  thought  you  might  have  taken  into  consideration  the  ac*quisition  of  the 
Philippines  as  a  portion  of  territory  tributary  to  the  United  States?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  the  effect  it  might  have  on  your  industry  if  the  industry  was  transferred 
there?— A.  Well,  I  think  the  effect  would  be,  I  will  not  say  disastrous,  but  bad 
unquestionably,  unless  the  rate  of  wages  and  so  on  should  go  up  in  the  Philippines 
to  a  point  equal  to  the  wages  in  the  United  States.  It  could  not  help  but  be  bad. 
They  could  put  their  twine  in  cheaper  than  we  could  make  it  here,  which  would,  of 
course,  be  detrimental. 

Q.  Would  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  the  finished  product  from  the  Philip- 
pines be  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  transportation  thence  of  the  raw  material  at  the 
present  time?— A.  Well,  I  should  say  ves,  if  not  a  little  more. 

Q.  That  is,  the  price  per  ton  would  be  the  same?— A.  It  probably  would  be  a  little 
more.   I  can  not  say  that  it  would  be;  that  is  a  supposition. 

Q.  Then  how  far  would  the  element  of  transportation  come  in  as  a  protection  to  the 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States?— A.  If  it  were  on  an  even  basis  it  would  not  come 
in  at  all.  If  the  Manila  product  came  in  on  the  same  basis  as  the  raw  material  the 
result  would  be  the  same,  would  it  not? 

Q.  Then  it  would  eliminate  a  portion  of  the  cost  and  give  the  advantage  to  the 
manufa(!turer  at  Manila?— A.  If  the  transportation  was  higher  on  the  Manila  article, 
as  it  generally  is,  that,  of  course,  would  l)e  so  much  advantage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  per  cent  in  weicht  would  be  lost  in  manufacturing  a 
ton  or  100  tons  of  manila  raw  material?— A.  It  depends  very  largely  on  the  quality  of 
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hemp.    Take  the  tine  grades  of  hemp  and  the  loss  would  be  comparatively  small. 
In  the  lower  grades  of  hemp  it  is  larger,  because  they  contain  considerable  dirt  and 
must  be  pretty  thoroughly  prepiu^.     In  the  case  of  manila  the  loss  would  perhaps  be 
about  3  to  5  per  cent,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Q.  Would  the  loss  in  weight  be  a  factor  in  transportation? — A.  No. 

CANADIAN    OORDAGB— CANADIAN    PLANTS    NOT    NOW     INCLUDED    IN    AMERICAN 

COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Is  there  much  Canadian  cordage  imported? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  rope  factories  in  Canada  that  work  in  connection  with  these  larger 
American  combinations^?  Did  the  National  Cordage  Company  have  some  establish- 
ments in  Canada? — A.  They  controlled  those  at  one  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  caae  at  present? — A.  No;  it  is  not.  No;  the 
Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  let  me  say  right  here,  is  a  competitive  company. 
It  is  just  like  a  single  company.  They  are  no  more  of  a  trust  or  of  a  combination  than 
anv  of  the  other  mills,  excepting  that  they  have  more  mills;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  ihey  at  the  present  time  have  any  Canadian  millei? — ^A.  No;  not  as  I  under- 
stand.   I  thmk  they  nave  cut  loose  entirely. 

BOUTES  BY   WHICH   HEMP  IS  BROUGHT  TO  THIS  COUNTRY — MANILA   SYNDICATE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  is  the  route  in  bringing  your  hemp  here  from 
Manila? — A.  It  comes  in  two  ways.  It  comes  by  steamer,  ana  in  that  case,  I  think, 
it  comes  by  the  Suez  Canal  lai^ly  to  England.  Some  of  it  comes  direct  to  the 
United  States,  but  the  deliveries  to  the  United  States  ha  /e  been  very  light  in  that 
way  of  late.  Just  now  the  situation  is  a  very  peculiar  one  over  there,  l^cau^e  the 
hemp  all  is  in  the  hands  of  a  syndicate  and  some  China  houses.  • 

Q.  Is  this  syndicate  composed  largely  of  English,  Americans,  or  GennanH? — A. 
Eofflisb,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Are  the  American  cordage  manufacturers  represented  at  all 
in  the  syndicate? — A.  I  think  not;  they  deal  with  the  Chinese  houses  at  Hongkong 
and  so  on. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  finish  your  answer  as  to  how  the  hemp  comes  here? — ^A.  Then, 
the  ehipments  that  are  made  by  sail  come  around  the  Cape. 

Q.  All  water  transportation? — A.  Yes. 

PACIFIC  SLOPE  AS  A   REGION   FOR  CORDAGE   MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  case  of  the  transfer  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country 
to  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  cheap  Asiatic  labor  there,  the 
nw  material  coming  in  from  the  Pacinc  slope,  would  the  difference  of  railroad  rates 
to  reach  the  markets  of  the  East,  coming  over  the  transcontinental  roads,  overbalance 
the  cheaper  labor  and  nearer  raw  material  on  the  Pacrific  coast? — A.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  woald  be.  Of  course,  it  would  depend  altogether  on  the  extent  of  that  labor, 
and  you  can  not  tell  until  you  know  what  that  labor  is. 

Q.  Have  they  not  had  large  hopes  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  establishing  cordage 
manulacture  there? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  a  tall  advised. 

CONDmONS  WHICH   LED  TO  FORMATION   OF  NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Let  us  take  up  again  the  question  of  the  National  Cordage 
Compfmy.    When  was  that  organized? — A.  In  1887. 

Q.  What  were  the  chief  reasons  that  led  to  the  organization  of  that  company? — A. 
Well,  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  them.  You  must  remember  that  with  the  organiza- 
tion I  had  nothing  to  do.  I  have  never  been  connected  with  the  company  in  any 
official  capacity  that  would  give  me  the  inside  motives  for  its  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  conditions  of  the  business  were? — A.  I  know  what  the 
conditions  of  the  business  were,  and  I  can  give  you  those,  but  I  can  only  give  them 
to  you  in  a  general  way — information  pick^  up  here  and  there,  which  I  believe  to 
be  correct;  that  is  all.  One  of  the  motives  leaaing  to  the  formation  of  the  company, 
as  I  understand  it,  was  that  they  could,  by  gradually  combining  all  these  mills,  reduce 
the  cost  of  production.  They  could  also  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution;  that  would 
also  make  a  more  stable  hemp  market  and  consequently  a  more  stable  rope  market. 
If  they  controlled,  for  instance,  the  mills  of  the  country,  there  would  be  one  buyer 
of  hemp  instead  of  20  or  30.  Instead  of  competing  against  each  other  all  the  time 
and  pushing  the  price  up  and  up,  there  would  be  one  Duyer,  and  that  would  result 
probably  in  a  &ir  price;  at  any  rate,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  hemp  at  a  fair  price. 
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C^.  (By  Mr.  Piiilui'h.)  Did  the  coini>etition  of  the  companies  in  selling  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  forming  the  National? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Was  the  chief  object  to  get  rid  of  the  competition  in  selling? — A.  That  was 
another  object.     As  I  said,  in  distributing  the  goods  that  was  a  very  important  point 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  competitive  system? — A.  I  believe  in  the  competitive 
system;  there  is  no  question  about  that;  but  my  experience  in  the  rope  trade  has 
been  such  as  to  lead  me  to  think  that  the  competitive  system  there  has  been  very 
disastrous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks).  Was  the  competition  before  the  organization  of  the  National 
Cordage  Company  as  severe  as  it  is  to-day? — A.  No;  in  those  days  before  the  National 
Company  was  formed  the  manufacturers  had  an  understanding  with  each  other  by 
which  they  made  some  money. 

MANUFACTITRER8   INCLUDED  IN   NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY — OITTPUT  CONTROLLED. 

Q.  Was  the  intention  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  National  Cordage 
Company  to  bring  nearly  all  of  the  leading  manufacturers  together? — A.  That  is  as 
I  understand  it. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  the  output  of  the  country  did  the  National  Cordage 
Company  eventually  control? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  proportion  of  the  output, 
but  they  had  a  great  many  of  the  mills,  and  they  had  one  or  two  very  strong  com- 
petitors'whom  they  did  not  get  hold  of. 

Q.  The  John  Good  Cordage  Company? — A.  No;  they  had  an  arrangement  with 
them  by  which  they  shut  up;  they  controlled  them  for  the  time  being,  but  after- 
wwxis  tney  broke  loose.  But  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  and  the  Fitler  Cord- 
age Company  of  Philadelphia  were  two  prominent  concerns,  and  then  there  was  the 
Pearson  tJordage  Company. 

Q.  Where  was  that  located? — A.  That  was  in  Boston;  that  is  now  one  of  the 
Standard  companies,  but  those  three  they  never  acquired.  Whether  there  were 
others  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Those  were  the  leading  ones  remaining  outside? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  any  definite  idea  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  business  controlled 
by  the  National  Cordage  Company;  for  example,  whether  it  was  60  or  75? — A.  No; 
I  have  not.     They  controlled  a  laige  portion  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  waa. 

NATIONAL   COMPANY    DID    NOT   SECURE   ALL   OP    IT«  OBJECTS. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  doing  business  with  compara- 
tive success  did  they  succeed  in  stes^ying  or  controlling  tne  market  for  hemp? — A. 
No;  not  altogether.  They  had  this  other  competition  and  they  were  all  of  them 
w  orking  right  against  each  other. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  they  succeed  in  controlling  the  material? — A.  They 
never  got  to  that  point;  they  failed  before  they  reached  the  point  they  were  striv- 
ing for. 

Q.  Did  they  succeed  in  making  any  substantial  economies  in  the  cost  of  selling? — 
A.  That  I  can  not  sav. 

KEA80N    1-\)R  THE    FAILURE   OF  THE   NATIONAL   CORDAGE  COMPANY. 

Q.  This  company  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  about  what  time? — A.  In  1893. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  any  information  that  seemed  to  you  satisfactory 
as  to  the  special  reasons  for  the  failure?* — A.  Only  what  is  before  the  public.  The 
company  evidently  did  not  have  money  enough  to  carry  the  scheme  through.  They 
had  purchased  a  great  many  mills  throughout  the  country,  and  they  did  not  make 
money  enough  to  carry  the  plan  out  as  they  intended. 

Q.  Were  there  any  serious  charges  made  at  the  time  with  reference  to  speculation 
in  the  stocks  of  the  company  as  a  cause  of  its  foilure? — A.  I  never  heard  of  that.  I 
heiird  it  rumored  that  they  were  working  a  good  deal  in  the  stock  market,  but  I 
never  heard  that  in  the  light  in  which  you  put  it. 

Q.  Was  the  apparent  reason  for  the  failure  that  they  had  attempted  to  take  in 
more  mills  at  hign  prices  than  the  state  of  the  market  would  justify? — A.  And  did 
not  have  means  to  oo  it.     That  is  my  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Did  the  shrinkage  in  stocks  impair  the  credit  of  the 
company? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Was  that  the  real  reason  for  the  failure? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that  Of 
course  what  precipitated  the  matter  was  the  fact — perhaps  you  all  remember  it — 
that  they  proposed  to  issue,  I  think  it  was  two  million  and  a  half  preferred  stock. 
That  was  the  straw  that  broke  the  company's  bat^k. 

1  See  pp.  130, 156. 
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Q.  The  oonipany  liacl  lost  public  faith  and  cretlit,  and  they  could  not  float  the 
stock?— A.  Yes;  and  I  gfuees  some  of  the  bears  on  the  stock  market  took  the  cue  and 
attacked  them. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Was  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  business  itself  that 
tended  to  precipitate  the  failure?  Was  there  a  fall  in  the  price  of  hemp  when  they 
had  a  laige  stock  on  hand,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  hardly 
like  to  go  on  record  about  that,  because  it  is  a  matter  about  which  my  memory  may 
be  at  fault;  but  my  idea  is  that  for  a  time  they  made  a  great  deal  of  money;  prices 
were  very  high.  Then  the  tarn  came,  and  of  course  when  that  came  they  had  to 
Bofier. 

BBORGAXTZATIOX — THE   UNFTBD  STATBB  AND  THE  STANDARD  COMPANIES. 

Q.  Perhaps  now  you  will  sketch  in  your  own  way,  rather  briefly,  the  change  from 
the  National  Cordage  Compahv  into  the  United  States  Cordage  Company,  and  then 
from  that  into  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  so  far  as  they  are  the  same 
plants.  Then  I  will  ask  you  to  speak  later  with  reference  to  your  own  association? — 
A.  The  National  Company  failed  in  1893.  They  immediately  went  to  work  to  reor- 
^ise  the  company.  They  assessed  both  the  preferred  and  common  stockholdern, 
if  I  remember  rigntly,  and  raised  about  $3,000,000,  and  formed  the  United  States 
Coniage  Company,  ffow,  just  the  amount  of  securities  that  were  out  in  the  United 
States  Corda^  Company  I  do  not  recall.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  anyhow.  I 
think  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  was  in  existence  about  a  year,  perhaps  a 
little  more,  and  then  they  fail^.  Then  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Standard  Rope 
and  Twine  Company  on  the  same  basis  of  an  assessment  against  the  stockholders, 
and  when  that  was  done  their  stock  was  scaled  down  from — I  think  their  common 
stock  from  $20,000,000  to  $12,000,000. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  reorganization  into  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  was 
there  any  cutting  down  of  the  stock? — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  there  was  simply  a 
change  of  the  form. 

Q.  Was  there  a  change  in  the  management? — A.  The  management  was  changed, 
I  think.  I  suppose  you  haye  the  information  all  there,  while  mine  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  memory. 

Q.  You  intended  to  run  on  the  same  basis  of  capitalization  as  before? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
think  it  was  not  cut  down. 

Q.  Was  the  Mlure  of  the  United  States  Company  from  substantially  the  same 
cause  as  that  of  the  National  Company? — A.  Yes;  from  trying  to  do  too  much  with- 
out enough  money  to  do  it. 

Q.  The  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  cut  down  their  capitalization? — A. 
They  reduced  their  capital  h-om  $20,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  That  is  where  their  cap- 
ital stock  stands  to-day.  They  had  $7,500^000  first-mortgage  bonds  which  they  put 
in  the  form  of  income  bonds,  not  drawing  interest  unless  it  was  earned.  Then  they 
had  the  $3,000,000  raised  by  assessment,  and  they  put  that  into  first-mortgage  bonds — 
6  per  cent  gold  bonds. 

DISPOSAL  MADE  OF  SOME  PLANTS  BY  THE  STANDARD  COMPANY. 

Q,  Did  they  dispose  of  any  of  the  plants  or  did  they  keep  them  all? — A.  They  dis- 
posed of  quite  a  number  of  tnem. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  they  reduced  the  capital? — A.  Well;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  they  disposed  of  plants  they  had  the  money  to  use? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
never  heard.  My  idea  was  that  they  thought  that  by  the  reduction  they  could  get 
down  to  some  reasonable  point  where  possibly  there  might  be  a  chance  to  pay  some- 
thing on  the  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Were  the  plants  they  still  owned  utilized  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  or  were  they  wrecked? — A.  Some  were  used  and  some  were  wrecked. 

Q.  In  selling,  did  they  pay  attention  to  that?  Did  they  fear  competition  in  selling 
them?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  They  evidently  did  not  fear  it  in  some 
instances. 

STANDARD  COMPANY'S  SPINDLES    COMPABED  WITH    TOTAL  NUMBER  OF    SPINDLES  IN  THE 

COUNTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  SuppK)se  we  take  the  present  situation  of  the  Standard  Rope 
snd  Twine  Company  under  its  last  reorganization.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  there 
is  a  very  vigorous  competition  at  the  present  time  in  the  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wnat  percentage  of  the  output  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine 
Company  has  now?  You  spoke  of  that  as  the  largest  concern? — A.  Ido  not  know. 
You  Know  these  things  are  all  estimated,  because  there  are  no  returns  given.    There 
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18  not  a  nianiiiactarer  who  gives  his  returns,  and  we  do  not  know  what  he  is  doing. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  guess  at  it,  or  estimate  it  from  the  number  of  spindles  they  keep 
in  operation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  spindles  of  the  country  is  controlled  by 
the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company? — A.  I  can  guess  at  it  and  come  very  close 
to  it.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  active  spindles  and  not  the  total  spindles.  I  know 
about  how  many  spindles  they  are  working,  but  I  have  not  the  figures  in  regard  to 
the  others.    They  are  working  about  1,800  spindles. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  spindles  in  the  country? — A.  I 
calculate  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  about  11,000  spindles  in  use  or  ready  to 
start.    This  is  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains— paying  no  attention  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

LEADING   CORDAGE  PLANTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  What  are  the  next  largest  establishments,  would  you  say, 
after  tne  Standard  Rope  and  Twine? — A.  The  next  largest  is  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Yes ;  put  it  for  the  present  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company. 

Q.  And  the  next? — A.  The  McCormick  Elarvester  Company.  They  will  be  the 
lanzest  before  they  finish. 

Q.  Are  they  manufacturers  chiefly  of  cordage  or  of  binding  twine? — A.  Binding  twine. 

Q.  Would  the  Fitler  Company  come  next? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  put  these  four  as  the  leading  one^ — A.  There  are  others.  There  is 
the  Columbia  Conlaffe  Company,  which  will  come  rig:ht  along  with  Hiem. 

Q.  I  judge  from  \vnat  you  say  that  at  the  present  time  no  one  of  tJiese  companies 
has  over  20  per  cent  at  most  of  the  output  of  the  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  Among  these  laiger  companies  is  there  any  understanding  as  to  priced  Is  the 
competition  a  real  and  active  one? — ^A.  It  is  a  real  competition.  There  is  no  binding 
agreement  to  maintain  any  price. 

CONDITION   OP  CORDAGE   BUSINESS — NO   PROFIT  IN    HEMP   MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  cordage  business  Is  it  succesBful  and  making 
money? — A.  The  money  made  in  the  cordi^  business  for  a  long  time  past  has  been 
made,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  by  speculating  in  hemp.^ 

Q.  Made  in  Duying  hemp? — A.  Yes;  entirely  so. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  as  regards  the  manu^turing  business  proper,  that  there  is 
practically  no  money  in  it? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  time  for  several 
years  when  there  was  practically  a  margin  of  profit  between  the  raw  material  and 
the  manufactured  gooos. 

REAf40X    FOR    FORMATION   OP  THE  CORDAGE   MANUFACTURERS*    ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  What  is  your  association? — A.  It  is  called  the  Cordage  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion '  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Will  vou  kindly  tell  us  what  the  nature  of  the  association  iel?  Tell  us  first  how 
it  happenea  to  be  gotten  up,  the  nature  of  it,  and  what  you  do. — A.  After  the  failure 
of  the  National  Cordage  Companv  the  cordage  trade  was  in  a  verv  bad  condition, 
and  the  competition  among  manufacturers  beotme  very  keen,  and  they  became  very 
much  separated  from  one  another.  The  competition  was  so  keen,  prices  so  low,  and 
business  so  poor  that  some  of  them  thought  it  was  about  time  to  get  together  and 
have  a  better  understanding  and  better  comradeship,  you  might  say,  than  existed. 
I  will  not  say  the  manufacturers  were  unfriendly,  but  they  were  all  separated — 
there  was  no  community  or  feeling  of  fellowship.  So  this  association  came  about 
The  manufacturers  came  toother  and  talked  over  matters  and  thought  that  some 
good  could  be  done  by  keeping  a  little  closer  to  each  other,  and  so  they  formed  this 
association.  They  met  at  first  in  New  York  at  a  dinner  there;  then  they  formed  the 
association,  and  since  tlien  they  have  been  having  these  meetings,  not  at  a  stated 
time,  but  whenever  they  felt  called  upon  to  have  them — sometimes  at  long  intervals 
and  sometimes  short. 

NATURE  OP  THE  ORGANIZATION— OFFICERS,    MEETINGS. 

Q.  What  officers  does  this  association  have? — A.  It  has  a  secretary. 

Q.  Is  there  any  constitution  or  by-laws? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  when  some  of  the  cordage  manufacturers  think  they  would  like 
to  talk  with  the  others,  they  notify  the  secretary  that  they  would  like  to  nave  a  meet- 
ing?— A.  That  is  it  exactly. 


» See  pp.  139, 164.  «  See  pp.  135, 148, 169. 
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Q.  Does  the  secretary  send  out  notices  at  his  discretion?— A.  Not  exactly  that. 
He  sends  word  that  "So-and-so  would  like  to  have  a  meeting,"  and  asks  **  What  do 
you  think?" 

Q.  How  often  have  meetings  been  held? — A.  Very  irregularly.  They  have  run 
over  intervals  from  4  or  6  weeks  to  8  or  10  months. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  association  been  in  existence? — A.  About  three  yearn  this 
April. 

Q.  Do  the  manufacturers  probably  average  three  or  four  meetings  a  year? — A.  At 
a  rough  guess,  yes. 

QUmiONS  DISCCrSSED   AT    MSETINGS  OF  THE   ASSOCIATION — AGRBEMBNTB  ON   PRICES. 

Q.  At  these  meetings,  what  questions  are  discussed? — A.  Questions  of  general 
interest  to  the  trade,  the  ^neral  outlook,  and  an^  questions  that  may  come  up,  any 
abases  that  arise  which  might  be  corrected  by  united  action. 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  yourself  at  most  of  the  meetings? — A.  Not  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  for  the  last  two  and  one-half  years. 

Q.  Suppose  you  specif  v  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed.  Give  some 
examples. — ^A.  They  tall  in  a  very  informal  way,  for  example:  '*  What  do  you  think 
of  hemp?"  "Give  your  views  in  regard  to  hemp."  "What  is  it  going  to  be?" 
Then  very  often  some  special  subject  will  come  up.  Of  course  there  are  various 
things  talked  aboutr-for  example,  guaranteeing  prices;  sometimes  that  has  crept  in, 
to  see  if  they  can  not  show  the  competitive  feature  of  the  business  to  be  demoralizing 
enough  to  stop  it;  but  thev  do  not  always  succeed  in  doing  so. 

Q.  Have  thejr  succeeded  in  getting  agreements  on  prices? — ^A.  Not  an  agreement 
to  maintain  prices.  It  has  b^n  customary  for  a  number  of  years  for  the  manu^- 
torers  to  put  out  a  card  price.  Now  these  card  prices  have  been  issued  in  different 
ways;  they  are  not  uniform,  although  the  natural  result  is  uniform  as  far  as  the  trade 
is  concerned.  Some  put  them  higher  than  others,  but  provide  for  a  certain  discount. 
So  at  theae  meetings  the  question  will  be  discussed.  One  will  say,  "I  am  going  to 
pat  up  my  price."  Some  one  else  will  say  that  he  will  do  the  same  thing;  and  per- 
riaps  they  will  all  do  it — ^they  will  all  put  up  their  prices.  But  there  is  no  agreement 
to  follow  thote  prices.  They  simply  put  them  out;  and  if  they  can  get  them,  well 
and  good;  if  not,  they  won't. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Frequently  manufacturers  cut  under  those  priceR? — A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  Is  that  to  their  advantage? — A.  They  think  so,  but  generally  it  is  a  disadvan- 
tage. It  is  this  way:  The  supply  and  demand  determines  the  question;  but  by  agreeing 
upon  uniform  prices  in  this  way  it  steadies  matters  a  little  and  prevents  this  irregu- 
larity all  over  the  country  as  fa^  as  the  public  price  is  concerned. 

ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OF  TOPICS   DISCUSSED — ARBITRARY    FEATURES   IN   CONTRACTS. 

In  regard  to  giving  an  example  of  topics  discussed  I  w^as  going  to  say:  The  position 
of  the  hemp  market  for  the  last  two  or  three  years— since  the  b^inning  of  the  Philip- 
pine war — has  been  a  very  peculiar  one.  when  all  ports  were  clos^  there  was  a 
great  scramble  for  hemp,  and  everybody  bought  all  the  hemp  obtainable — bought  all 
that  was  in  sifl^ht — and  that  is  where  they  made  money.  But  the  contracts  on  which 
hemp  is  sold  have  been,  as  far  as  any  legal  aspect  is  concerned,  very  arbitrary  and 
very  one-sided.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  legal  aspect  of  these  contracts  is  always 
entorced,  because  it  is  not;  but  it  can  be  enforced,  and  the  association  has  taken  up 
that  matter — to  have  those  arbitrary  features  corrected. 

Q.  What  are  the  special  features  that  may  be  considered  arbitrary  in  those  con- 
tracts?—A.  Take  the  case  of  manila  hemp.  You  know  there  are  a  number  of  grades. 
The  standard  grade  is  what  you  generally  call  current  hemp,  and  the  different  qualities 
ran  up  and  down  from  that.  The  next  higher  grade  is  good  current.  A  year  ago 
good  current  was  sold  for  about  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  above 
the  price  of  current  It  is  now  about  1  cent  a  pound  above  the  price  of  current 
They  have  reaXly  dropped  their  standard  of  quality;  current  is  not  as  good  as  it  used 
to  be,  but  there  is  a  wide  variation,  owing  to  supply  and  demand.  Now,  I  buy,  for 
{ofitanoe.  1,000  bales  of  good  current  hemp.  Along  comes  the  caigo.  It  is  brought 
in  and  tne  hemp  is  tenoered  to  me  for  delivery.  There  may  be  a  Tittle  good  current 
in  it,  and  the  rest  of  it  may  be  current  I  am  tendered  that  current  hemp  at  an  allow- 
luice,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  contract  to  prevent  my  being  forced  to  take  it. 
Now,  I  do  not  want  that  current;  I  want  good  current.  I  have  [x>u^ht  that  hemp 
for  certain  purposes.  Of  course  we  are  using  Doth  kinds  all  the  time — usmg  mixtures — 
hat  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  I  want  that  hemp  for  a  certain  purpose.  I  have  all  the 
<^^>nent  hemp  I  want;  but  if  I  am  in  a  pinch  I  have  to  take  that  current  at  an  allowance. 
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Again,  take  the  question  of  sisal  hemp.  That  hemp  averages  alx>ut  350  pounds  to 
the  bale.  There  is  nothing  in  the  contract  as  it  has  been  drawn,  that  I  know  of, 
to  prevent  their  delivering  a  very  heavy  hale  or  a  very  light  bale;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  when  the  market  has  advanced  and  I  am  getting  in  a  thousand 
bales  of  hemp,  instead  of  getting  350,000  pounds,  I  may  get  but  300,(M)  pounds.  In 
other  words,  they  are  short  bales.  Vice  versa,  when  the  market  is  low  and  I  am  get- 
ting in  some  hemp  on  which  I  am  stuck,  I  am  just  as  apt  to  get  500,000  pounds  as 
350,000  pounds.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  contracts.  Things  of 
that  kind  keep  coming  up.  That  is  a  good  example  of  matters  under  discussion  at 
the^e  meetings. 

Q.  These  persons  that  control  the  hemp  market  are,  I  should  judge,  representa- 
tives of  foreign  houses,  sq  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  manila  hemp  is  concerned.  Is  that 
true  of  the  sisal? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  syndicate  that  controls  sisaL 

Q.  Has  vour  association  taken  up  questions  of  legislation  that  will  be  of  interest; 
the  tariff,  for  example? — A.  No. 

DIJ5TRIBITTION   OK   MANIIFACTITRED    PRODUCT  CHIEFLY   THROUGH   JOBBERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  your  means  of  distribution?  Is  it  the  custom  of 
the  trade  to  have  your  own  agents,  or  ao  you  sell  through  the  machine  men,  or  how? — 
A.  There  are  several  ways  of  distributing.  Some  concerns  have  their  branch  houses 
all  over  the  country  Tne  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Oompanv — or  rather  the  Union 
Selling  Company,  which  is  the  distributing  bureau  for  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine — 
has  branch  nouses  in  several  cities  of  the  United  States.  Then  the  theoretical  way 
of  distributing,  and  very  largely  the  practical  way,  is  through  the  jobbers.  The 
manufacturers  sell  to  the  jobbers  ana  the  jobbers  distribute.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  variation,  because  certain  manufacturers  will  go  direct  to  the  small  trade; 
but  the  method  described  is  in  a  general  way  the  method  of  distribution. 

Q.  Is  there  usually  much  difference  between  your  card  scale  and  the  selling  price 
to  the  jobbei? — A.  A  quarter  of  a  cent  For  instance,  the  card  price  of  sisal  to-day 
is  8  cents — carload  lots,  7}  cents.    That  means  to  the  jobber. 

Q.  Does  the  jobber  take  care  of  all  credits,  or  is  it  usually  cash  on  sale  in  vour 
trade? — A.  No;  it  is  generally  on  60  days'  credit.  The  regular  times  are  60  aays' 
credit,  or  1}  per  cent  discount  for  cash  in  10  days.  The  jobTOrs  have  the  privilege  as 
a  general  thin^  of  settling  either  way.  The  discount  of  1}  per  cent  means  9  per  cent 
a  year,  and  it  is  a  pretty  good  discount,  and  the  idea  is  to  mduce  them  to  take  the 
benefit  of  that,  if  they  have  the  money  to  do  it  with. 

Q.  Is  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  through  jobl)erB? — A.  I  should  say  so,  leaving 
out  the  question  of  these  branch  houses. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  quarter  of  a  cent  would  cover  bad  debts? — A.  Well,  it  is  a 
pretty  close  shave. 

Q.  There  is  no  inordinate  profit  between  the  jobber  or  distributer  and  the  manu- 
facturer^—A.  No;  it  is  down  so  fine  that,  as  I  said  before,  so  far  as  the  manufacturer 
is  concerned,  there  has  not  been  a  time  w^hen  there  was,  nor  is  there  to-day,  a  mai^n 
between  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  goods.  I  do  not  mean  any  margin, 
but  a  profitable  margin. 

ABSENCE  OP  LABOR   DIFFICITLTIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Have  you  known  of  any  labor  difficulties  between  these  larger 
manufacturers  and  their  workingmen? — A.  No;  I  think  the  labor  question  has  b^n 
very  quiet.     If  there  have  been  any  difficulties,  I  have  not  heard  oi  them. 

chief   motives    LRADINCI   to   the    formation    of   CORDAdE   (X>MBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the  cordage 
companies  toward  consolidation  made  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  competition  and 
getting  larger  prices  for  the  goods?  Has  the  elimination  oi  competition  in  the  buying 
and  in  the  selling  been  the  chief  object  in  forming  these  combines  heretofore? — A. 
That  id  my  understanding  of  it.  Of  course,  they  were  formed  by  men  who  had  cer- 
tain objects  in  view.  I  understand  those  objects  have  been  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, to  minimize  the  competition  in  the  purchase  of  hemp,  to  minimize  also  the 
cost  of  distribution,  and  to  make  a  steadier  or  more  even  market — ^to  do  away  with 
this  active  competition  among  the  different  mills. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  maxim  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade? — A.  Up  to  a 
certain  point;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  ruinous  competition  the  life  of  trade? — ^A.  No;  rather 
its  curse. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  draw  a  lUsstinotioii  between  a  niinoUH  competition 
and  one  that  is  not? — A.  Well,  ves;  I  can.  I  can  imagine  it,  and  I  think  I  have  eeen 
it.  Take  a  comparatively  new  business  in  which  there  is  very  little  copapetition  and 
the  profits  are  enormous.  Now,  just  the  minute  that  competition  readies  a  point 
where,  as  in  the  rope  trade,  the  capacity  for  producing  goods  is  anywhere  from  80  to 
50  per  cent  more  than  the  consumption,  then  I  say  it  is  disastrous. 

Q.  Who  suffers  the  most,  the  community  or  the  men  ensaged  in  the  particular 
industry? — ^A.  I  should  say  in  tluit  case  the  men  engaged  in  it  first,  and  the  employees 
next. 

EFFRCrrs  OF  COMBINATIONS  ON  THR  GENERAL   PUBLIC. 

Q.  But  the  general  public  gets  goods  cheaper  when  there  is  active  competition 
than  when  all  the  concerns  are  combined  and  fix  their  own  price? — A.  1  do  not  know 
about  that  in  the  long  run.  In  a  very  active  and  very  fluctuating  market,  such  as  we 
have  had,  if  the  men  get  the  chance  they  are  going  to  put  the  screws  on;  but  of 
conn^e  we  can  all  understand  that  the  greater  the  competition  the  greater  is  the 
desire  to  sell  goods  and  to  lower  the  price. 

Q.  When  anv  trade  is  monopolized,  or  there  is  90  ^r  cent  or  more  in  one  combine, 
do  you  think  they  fix  prices  that  are  moderate  and  just,  or  are  those  controlling  the 
trade  disposetl  to  make  a  laive  profit  off  the  community? — A.  The  disposition  with 
many  Ls  to  make  a  large  pront;  out  I  think  in  these  days,  with  the  experience  that 
many  of  them  have  had,  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices 
and  put  them  on  the  market  at  a  fair  profit,  so  as  to  keep  the  price  of  the  manufac^ 
tureo  goods  down.    That  is  my  idea  of  combinations. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  fair  profit? — A.  That  depends,  altogether.  I  would  say  in 
general  terms,  }rou  want  to  get  a  fair  interest  on  ^our  plant,  on  the  cost  of  your  plant, 
to  cover  depreciation,  and  on  your  working  capital — everything  you  have  invested; 
get  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  put  aside  some  surplus. 

Q.  Would  100  per  cent  on  an  investment  be  a  fair  profit? — A.  I  know  if  I  was 
getting  it,  I  woula  like  to  sell  out  very  quick.  I  would  be  afraid  I  would  not  get  it 
very  long. 

HERD  OF   A   CLOSER  UNION   OF  CX)EDAOB  MANUFACTUBERB — LEGISLATION   AGAINST 

AGREEMENTS  UNWISE. 

Q.  Have  you  yourself  any  suggestions  to  make  that  we  have  not  covered? — A.  I 
should  only  like  to  say  this:  Speaking  of  the  rope  trade  to-day — the  capacity  for 
production  (now  I  am  talking  about  spindles  that  are  either  in  active  use  or  Iving 
idle  for  the  time  being,  and  r^tdv  to  put  right  into  use  in  30  to  60  days^  is  anywKere 
from  30  to  50  i>er  cent  above  the  consumption  of  the  country — that  is  running  on 
ordinary  time,  10  hours  a  day,  300  days  to  the  year.  Thirty  per  cent  would  be  a 
veiy  low  estimate  in  my  opinion. 

^ow,  I  am  verv  sorij  that  our  association  is  not  on  a  good  deal  stronger  basis  than 
it  is  to-day,  and  tor  this  reason:  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  all  around  to  every- 
body. I  think  that  the  history  of  the  corda^  trade  as  it  stands  and  as  it  has  been 
for  some  time  past  is  such  that  if  any  legislation  is  adopted,  inimical  to  any  kind  of 
agreement,  it  would  be  ver}'  hurtful  to  us — not  only  to  the  manufacturers,  but  also 
to  the  laboring  men.  You  see  that  just  as  soon  as  there  is  no  money  in  the  business 
there  are  two  results.  One  is  that  the  manufacturer,  by  making  inferior  goods,  tries  to 
get  even,  though  it  is  a  false  policy  to  reduce  the  quality  and  try  to  make  money 
that  way;  the  other  result  is  the  cutting  down  of  wages,  and  you  know  that  is  the 
natural  result. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  i.f,  1901. 
TESTIMONY  OF  ICE.  JAMES  M.  WATEEBXTET, 

Former  president  Nalianal  Cordage  Company,  Neiv  York  CHty. 

The  commission  met  at  10.48  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 

Mr  James  M.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company, 
New  York,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  kindly  give  your  full  name  and  address  to  the 
stenographei?— A.  James  M.  Waterbury;  69  South  street.  New  York,  is  my  business 
addi^. 
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Q.  Wliat  w  yf»iir  iMisinesH? — A.  I  am  president  of  a  company  which  inanafacttires 
rope. 
Q.  What  i«  tiie  company? — A.  Waterbury  Roi)e  Company. 

BXTKNT  OF  CORDAQB   BUSINESS   IN   UNITED  STATES. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  oordaffe  busineas  in  this  ooon- 
try;  how  much,  for  example,  is  the  entire  output? — ^A.  WeU,  I  thought  it  might  be 
interesting  to  give  you  the  deliveries  of  hemp  to  the  manufacturers  last  year.  Thif 
shows  approximately  their  consumption.  Some  mi^ht  have  a  laiiger  stock  on  hand 
than  others,  but  this  table  shows  the  delivery  of  manila  and  sisal  hemp  to  each  of  the 
manufacturers  for  the  year  1900. 

Q.  You  may  perhaps  read  the  sums  total. — A.  May  I  give  it  approximately,  because 
I  can't  add  it  Instantaneously  7  Consumption  of  manila  hemp,  295,000  bales;  of  sisal 
hemp,  about  477,000  bales. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  how  many  pounds  are  there  in  a  bale? — A.  Manila 
hemp  weiffhs  about  270  pounds  per  bale;  sisal  hemp,  about  S60  pounds  per  bale. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  What  products  are  made  from  these  raw  materials? — A.  Rope 
and  binder  twine. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  approximately  what  the  proportional  value  of  the  binder  twine 
consumed  in  the  country  is  compared  with  rope? — ^A.  I  should  say  binder  twine — a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  pounds  of  fiber  consumed,  and  is  made  mostly  from 
sisal  hemp. 

Manufacturer^  receipU  for  the  year  1900, 


Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Co 

New  Bedford  Cordage  Co 

Peering  Harvester  Co 

Pennsylvania  Cordage  Co 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.  and  Columbian  Cordage  Co 

D.  Allen's  Sons  Rope  Co 

Hooven  &  Allison  Co 

Plymouth  Cordage  Co 

Bay  State  Cordage  Co 

B.  P.  Clark,  agent  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  ('o 

Peoria  Cordage  Co 

St  Louis  Cordage  Co 

Travers  Bros.  Co 

Christopher  Bailey 

Ludlow  Cordage  Co 

North  Dakota  Penitentiary 

American  Manufacturing  Co 

Kansas  State  Penitentiary 

Edwin  H.  PItler  Co 

Tubbs  Cordage  Co 

Aultmann,  Miller  <&  Co 

J.  Rinek's  Sons 

Miamisburg  Twine  and  Cordage  Co 

Portland  Cordage  Co 

Waterbury  Rope  Co 

Thomaa  Jackson  &  Son 

Lawrence  Cordage  Works 

Bradley  Cordage  Co 

R.  A.  Kelly  Co 

Minnesota  State  Prison 

Field  Cordage  Co 

Navy-yard 

Galveston  Rope  Co 

Canada,  various 

John  Good  &,  Jennings  Machine  Co 

Junkies  and  various  small  buyers 


Manila.       Sisal. 


ItolM. 

62,054 

12,986 

2,478 

6,629 

7,865 

675 

1,268 

79,044 

1,940 

7,822 

625 


250 


15,478 


60,028 
912 


747 

13,292 

400 

14,134 

180 

1,716 

1,750 


4,071 


5,898 
25 

288 


300,945 


Bale*, 

64.435 
6,822 

74,668 
100 

34,418 
7,086 

21,248 

71,697 
2,990 

89,779 

22,448 

1,600 

844 

800 

12,687 
1,800 

18,814 
1,000 
8,887 
7,466 
6,886 
2.012 
4,111 
400 

16,834 
801 

12,146 
7,078 
6,855 

15,178 
8.000 


2,508 

8,178 

60 

1,815 


485,224 


Manila  hemp  weighs  abont  270  pounds,  sisal  hemp  weighs  about  860  pounds  per  bale. 


THR   PRODUCTION   OF   HEMP. 


Q.  Where  does  this  sisal  hemp  come  from? — A.  It  comes  exclusively  from  Yuca- 
tan, province  of  Mexico.  There  is  a  sisal  hemp  in  Bahama,  but  the  amount  of  that 
which  is  used  is  a  mere  bagatelle — 1  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Is  that  climate  suited  for  raising  sisal? — A.  The  climate  and 
soil  are  suited.    The  soil  is  a  volcanic  limestone  and  very  dry,  with  a  subterranean 
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water  sapply,  and  the  sisal  j>lant  seems  to  grow  ouly  there  to  make  a  strong  fiber. 
The  maguei,  which  is  grown  in  Mexico  for  pulque,  the  liquor  they  drink  there,  is  a 
similar  plant,  but  it  does  not  make  a  strong  fiber  and  is  therefore  not  used  for  rope 
making. 

Q.  li  the  Tamj>i€0  hemp  a  sisal? — ^A.  Yes.  It  lias  a  nhort,  stiff  filxT  an<l  is  jk^ener- 
ally  used  for  making  bmsnes. 

Q.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  New  Zealan<l  hemp? — A.  Tlie  New  Zealand 
hemp  is  weaker  than  sisal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Is  that  used  in  this  country  at  all? — A.  Yes;  a  few  thoutfiand 
bales  are  used  in  this  country.    That  is  larselv  used  for  cheap  articles. 

Q.  And  the  manila  hemp  comes  entirely  from  the  Philippines? — A.  Yes.  That 
plant  is  similar  to  the  banana  plant,  except  that  it  bears  no  fruit.  I  have  heanl  it 
called  the  male  lianana. 

Q.  Can  that  be  grown  anywhere  else? — A.  They  have  never  succeeded  in  growing 
it  anywhere  else  except  in  the  Philippine  Islanas.  Whether  it  can  be  grown  else- 
where I  can  not  say. 

CHIEF  USBS  OF  THB  COBDAGIS. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  is  cordase  mainly  used  in  this  country? — A.  The  manila 
cordage  is  mainly  used  for  shipe^  rigging,  and  for  any  purpose  where  the^  need  a 
flexiUe  rojpe  that  will  stand  the  weather.  The  sisal  cordage  is  not  smtable  for 
ships'  rigeing  because  it  mildews,  and  it  is  only  used  for  inland  purposes  and  not  on 
ships  at  all.  Manila  rope  can  lie  under  water  and  still  keep  its  strength  a  long  time. 
It  aoes  not  mildew.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fibers  of  manna  are  covered  with  a  sort 
of  silica  that  preserves  it  from  the  water. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  manila  rope  being  used  chieflv  for  rigging  of  shipH.  What  other 
prominent  uses  has  manila? — A.  Part  of  it  is  usea  for  binder  twine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  about  the  drilling  of  oil? — A.  It  is  used  there  mostly. 

Q.  Is  that  the  second  largest  use? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  About  what  proportion  does  shipping  take,  do  you  suppose, 
in  the  general  market? — A.  I  suppose  three-fourths. 

LOCATION   OF  FACTORIES — RELATION  TO   HAVIN(iS   IN    FREIGHT. 

Q.  So  that  as  far  as  manila  rope  is  concerned  it  is  advantageous  to  have  these  facto- 
ries situated  either  near  the  seacoast  or  on  the  lakes? — A.  Yes.  The  hemp  industry 
is  important.  All  hemp  comes  to  New  York.  Some  from  Yucatan  is  coming  via 
Mobile.    It  is  natural  for  factories  to  be  situated  on  the  water  front. 

Q.  And  yet  there  are  some  factories  in  the  interior? — A.  That  is  liecaune  the  impor- 
tation of  sisal  via  Mobile  gives  them  a  slight  advantage  in  freight. 

Q.  In  the  manu&cture  of  this  product  from  raw  material  is  there  much  waste,  so 
that  there  is  any  material  difference  between  the  freight  charge  for  raw  material  and 
for  the  finished  product? — A.  Well,  the  actual  wasie  in  manila  hemp  is  about  3  per 
cent  The  waste  in  sisal  hemp,  which  has  been  running  dirtier  than  usual  the  last 
few  years,  is  about  7  per  cent 

Q.  Are  the  rates  on  cordage  materially  higher  than  they  are  on  hemp? — A.  I 
believe  that  cordage  goes  at  a  nigher  class  than  hemp. 

IMPORTATION    AND   EXPORTATION   OF  CORDAGE. 

Q.  Is  there  any  importation  of  rope  from  abroad? — A.  No;  nothing  to  speak  of. 
There  may  be  little  lots  occasionally  from  Mexico. 

Q.  Why  are  there  no  importations? — A.  Because  there  is  a  duty  on  rope. 

Q.  Do  we  export  any  coniage? — A.  Yes;  quite  a  large  amount,  principally  to  South 
America, 

Q.  Do  we  send  any  to  Europe? — A.  A  very  small  proportion  goes  to  Europe.  I 
&ink  some  goes  to  South  Africa. 

RBPOBTED  CORNER  IN   HEMP. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Has  the  supply  of  hemp  been  cornered  lately  in  the  Lon- 
don market? — A.  Well,  it  is  merely  rumor  that  a  Manila  syndicate  controls  the 
pnce  and  the  supply  of  manila  hemp.  One  of  the  merchants  in  Ix>ndon  who  was 
reported  to  be  their  agent  wrote  me  lately  that  there  was  no  tnith  in  that.  He  said 
that  the  Manila  people  were  working  more  or  less  together,  but  there  was  no  actual 
syndicate  controlling  the  supply,  however  the  manufacturers  as  a  rule  tliink  that  there 
i^y  be.    As  a  rale  manila  hemp  has  been  higher  for  the  last  3  or  4  or  6  months  than 
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is  neoeesary  under  the  supply,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  though  it  was  controlled  by 
a  syndicate.    That  is  the  general  im{>re8Bion. 

Q.  Is  there  any  similar  situation  with  reference  to  sisal? — A.  No;  the  sisal  is  held 
very  laigel^  by  planters,  and  on  account  of  the  war  with  Spain  the  price  of  msal 
went  up  with  manila,  and  the  planters  of  Mexico  made  a  good  deal  of  mone^.  They 
are  so  strong  financially  that  they  are  able  to  hold  the  hemp  and  not  sell  it  unless 
they  get  good  prices. 

now   THE   MANUFACTUBSBS  OBTAIN   THB  RAW    MATERIAL. 

Q.  Do  any  rope  manufacturers  in  this  country  have  any  special  interest  in  the  rais- 
ing of  the  raw  material? — A.  None  whatsoever  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  They  simply  buy  from  importers  here? — A.  They  buy  from  importers  here, 
although  McCormick  and  some  of  the  Boston  men  buy  through  Peabody  &  Ck>., 
who  have  their  own  agent  in  Yucatan,  and  are  supposed  to  have  a  very  close 
alliance 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Do  any  of  them  have  sj^ial  purchasing  agents  in  Manila? — 
A.  They  have  not,  that  I  know  of,  except  the  importing  houses. 

FORMATION  OP  POOU9 — THEIR  CHARACTERIOTICS. 

Q.  So  far  as  vou  are  aware,  was  there  any  union  of  interests  more  or  less  close 
among  the  cordace  manufacturers  before  the  organization  of  the  National  Cordage 
Com|)an^? — A.  Yes;  at  various  times  there  very  often  had  been;  they  had  pools.* 

Q.  Will  you  describe  in  a  word  or  two  the  nature  of  those  oiganizations? — A.  Well, 
all  manufacturers  would  meet  and  agree  to  divide  the  business  of  the  country  upon 
certain  percentages,  and  when  they  nad  agreed  on  the  percenta^  the  rule  was  that 
each  manufacturer  should  make  his  returns  monthly  to  a  supervisor,  and  if  his  busi- 
ness ran  beyond  his  percentage  he  paid  in  to  the  supervisor  so  mucn  per  pound  on 
the  excess  beyond  his  percentage;  and  then  those  tnat  went  below  that  percentage 
drew  out  from  the  supervisor  an  amount  as  much  per  pound  as  they  went  below^ 
their  percentage.    The  supervisor  acted  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  Were  there  several  such  pools  at  different  times? — A.  There  have  been  several 
such  pools. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  any  of  those  pools? — A.  Yes;  I  was  a  member  of  some  of  the 
later  ones.     I  think  they  ran  all  the  way  from  1860;  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  Did  any  of  thera  last  long? — A.  I  think  they  lasted  about  three  years,  and  thev 
were  broken  up  by  other  new  competition  starting,  or  by  some  men  not  being  will- 
ing to  act  up  to  the  agreement.  Of  course  there  was  no  legal  way  of  holding  a 
man  to  his  agreement.    W^e  had  no  written  agreement. 

Q.  Simply  a  verbal  understanding? — A.  Yes;  an  understanding. 

Q.  Gould  you  have  had  any  written  agreement? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  could. 

Q.  How  general  were-  these  pools?  W  hat  proportion  of  the  cordage  manufacturers 
did  they  include? — A.  I  think  they  included  them  all  in  those  times.  There  were 
not  many  manufacturers  then;  10  or  15,  something  like  that 

POOLS  SUOQEST  CLOSER   UNION   OF  CORDAGE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Q.  Did  the  failure  of  these  i>ools  to  hold  the  members  closely  together  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  organization  of  the  National  Cordage  Company? — A.  Well,  I 
believe  it  did.  Of  course,  what  went  through  my  mind  12  years  ago  I  can  not 
tell,  but  I  know  the  pool  made  the  business  profitable,  and  inauced  me,  for  one,  to 
favor  a  closer  alliance  with  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  These  pools  had  been  running  continually  for  a  few  years  before  that? — A.  Yes; 
breaking  up  and  fighting,  and  then  getting  together  again. 

NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY   FIRST  ORGANIZED   AS   A   TRUST. 

Q.  Was  there  any  consideration  of  organizing  into  a  trust,  in  the  form  of  the  earlier 
sugar  trust  and  standard  oil  trust,  and  so  on? — A.  You  mean  in  these  pools? 

Q.  I  mean,  as  these  pools  failea  and  there  was  a  thought  of  organizing  more  firmly 
in  the  cordage  industry,  was  the  plan  to  take  the  trust  form? — A.  At  first  the  cordage 
coini)any  took  the  trust  form  and  issued  trust  receipts  to  the  members,  but  I  think 
we  were  advised  that  that  was  of  doubtful  legality,  and  certain  laws  were  being 
passed  in  regard  to  trusts,  and  they  were  changed  into  corporations. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  trust  certificates? — A.  They  issued  trust  certificates.  I  do  not 
think  it  wa.««  actually  declared  illegal,  but  it  was  becoming  unj)opular,  so  we  w^ore 


» See  pp.  137,  138,  147 
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obliged  to  change  the  form  of  oiganization.    I  think  the  only  object  of  the  trust  was 
to  make  lees  taxation  on  capitalization  under  the  State  laws. 

Q.  Was  the  trust  firmer  m  its  nature  and  form  of  oi^ganization  than  the  pool? — A. 
Yes;  at  first  that  only  included  a  few  concerns.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
National  Cordage  Company,  which  started  with  only  4  concerns. 

REASONS   FOR  FORMING    NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY. 

Q.  What  were  the  other  reasons  that  you  had  for  brinnng  together  the  National 
Cordage  Company,  besides  the  lack  of  stability  of  the  pools? — ^A,  Well,  the  object  of 
bringing  it  together  was  to  economize  in  the  distribution  of  products,  which  we 
thought  (x>uld  be  accomplished,  and  also  to  try  and  steady  the  hemp  market  by 
elimmating  a  number  of  buyers  of  the  product;  and  also  to  have  a  more  stable  and 
steady  market  for  the  manufactured  goods. 

Q.  Was  it  expected  that  the  National  Cordage  Company  would  probably  be  able 
to  get  entire  control  of  the  industry,  as  the  pools  had  done? — A.  I  do  not  know  as 
they  ever  thought  they  could  do  that,  but  they  thought  they  could  get  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  industry  together. 

ORGANIZATION  OF   NATIONAL  CX>RDAGE   COMPANY — HTART8   WITH    FOUR  CONCERNS. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will,  without  specific  questioning,  tell  us  the  way  in  which  you 
went  to  work  to  orguiize  the  National  Cordage  Company,  the  ^neral  method  of  finan- 
ciering, and  the  capitalization? — A.  Well,  when  we  started  in  the  first  place  we  did 
not  a^  any  outside  aid.     We  started  witn  4  concerns. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  which  ones  they  were? — A,  Yes;  the  Henry  Wall's  Sons,  the 
Tucker  &  Carter  Cordage  Company,  the  Elizabethport  Cordage  Company,  and  L. 
Waterbury  &  Co. 
I  Q.  What  proportion  of  the  trade  did  these  four  companies  control  at  that  time? — 

A.  Well,  they  were  considered  the  Big  Four  New  York  manufacturers.    I  can  not 
remember  the  proportion  at  all. 
I  Q.  They  had  a  good  pan  of  the  trade? — A.  They  were  all  big  concerns  and  had  a 

good  partof  the  trade.  L.  Waterbury  &  Co.  was  the  largest  concern  in  the  country 
at  that  time,  and  had  the  lai^i^  percentage  in  the  pools. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  percentage? — A.  ^o;  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  these  4  companies  had  25  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  coun- 
try?— A.  I  shouia  think  they  must  have  had  40  or  60  per  cent. 
I 

I  PLAN    OF  URCiANIZATlON    AND   OPERATION    OF    NATIONAL  tX)RDAGB  COMPANY. 

I 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  go  on? — A.  Well,  it  was  originallv  oi^eanized  with  these  4 
I  concerns,  and  they  paid  in  a  cash  capital  of  one  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  the 

plan  of  organization  was  this:  Instead  of  actually  buying  out  all  the  dilSerent  con- 
cerns so  as  to  eliminate  their  interests  from  the  business,  we  adopted  a  plan  of  having 
each  concem  stay  in  business  and  bid  each  year  for  the  amount  of  stun  that  it  would 
make,  and  the  price  at  which  it  would  make  it  for  the  National  Cordage  Company. 
The  idea  was  that  if  we  bought  out  all  concerns,  their  interests  would  be  eliminated 
and  it  would  be  much  more  difiicult  to  run  these  concerns  profitably  and  economic- 
ally than  if  we  kept  every  manufacturer  in  the  business.  So  every  manufacturer  w^as 
under  contract  to  bid  each  year  the  amount  of  stuff  he  could  make,  and  the  contract 
would  go  to  the  lowest  bidders,  and  conseauently  any  man  who  did  not  bid  had  to 
shut  up  his  factory  at  his  ow^  expense,  and  that  was  not  very  economical .  Each  manu- 
iacturer  would  have  to  manufacture  at  a  low  price,  or  it  would  cost  him  money  to  keep 
his  factory  closed  each  year.  I  think  some  were  willing  to  bid  below  cost  of  making 
in  order  to  keep  their  factories  going,  and  at  the  same  time  use  their  best  endeavors 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  making  rather  than  close  their  factories  down.  When  the  stock 
was  eventually  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  application  was  only  made  to  list 
the  preferred  stock,  and  when  I  explained  that  system  to  the  Stock  Exchange  com- 
mittee, they  said  it  was  a  novel  idea,  and  they  asked  me  to  list  the  whole  thing  at 
once.  So  the  common  stock  was  listed  at  the  request  of  the  Stock  Exchange  committee 
at  that  time,  because  they  thought  we  had  a  pretty  sound  scheme  of  consolidation. 

BUYING    OF   MATERIAL   AND   SELLING   OF   PRODUCT — HOW    RE<^ULATED. 

Q.  The  several  companies  manufactured  for  the  National  Cordage  Company,  and 
the  National  Cordage  Company  was  expected  to  be  the  general  selling  agt^nt  for  them 
**l?— A.  Yes;  that  was  the  theory  at  the  beginning. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  And  the  individual  companies  lost  if  they  shut  down  their 
workfir — A.  Yes;  if  they  shutdown  their  works  they  had  to  pay  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing them  closed  that  year. 

Q.  Not  out  of  the  general  funds,  was  it? — A.  Out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  How  did  vou  regulate  the  huying  system  then? — A.  The 
National  Ck>rdage  Company  bought  all  the  fiber  and  distributed  it  to  the  different 
companies,  who  manufactured  for  them  under  contract  conditions. 

MANNER   IN  WHICH    PROFITS   WERE  DISTRIBUTED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  was  the  distribution  of  profits  made? — A.  Oh,  by 
the  stock  holdings  in  the  National  Cordage  Company. 

Q.  That  was  based  somewhat  on  the  value  of  each  individual  plant? — A.  Yes;  and 
this  was  a  matter  of  negotiation.  When  the  company  was  first  started  there  were 
disputes,  and  thev  were  settled  by  negotiation. 

Q.  Then  if  a  plant  shut  down  and  did  no  work,  against  the  loss  by  reason  of  non- 
employment  was  the  offset  of  return  on  other  properties? — A.  But  it  is  very  hard  to 
shut  a  factory  down  and  start  up  in  a  year,  for  you  lose  all  your  good  men,  and  yoa 
have  a  variety  of  expenses  while  shut  down. 

NUMBER  OF   EMPLOYEES  OF   NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY — PIECE   AND   DAY   LABOR. 

Q.  About  how  man^  men  were  employed  in  your  factory — about  how  many 
employees  were  there  in  the  four  concerns  forming  that  combination? — A.  I  suppose 
about  3,000. 

Q.  How  are  laborers  employed,  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day? — A.  The  spinning  of 
yam  is  piecework.     Nearly  everything  else  is  day  work. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  good  wages  compared  with  other  laboi^ — A.  I  think  that  the 
cordage  hands  have  always  h^n  paid  very  well  in  this  country;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  About  what  is  the  daily  wage  for  each  hand  in  spinning? — A. 
Well,  the  ^rls  that  spin  get  about  $6  a  week,  according  to  their  skill,  some  of  them 
getting  a  little  higher.  The  ordinary  laborers  get  $1.50  a  day,  and  skilled  labor  gets 
various  prices. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  considered  to  be  wages? — 
A.  The  wages  are  fully  half. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  COMPANY    (CONTINUED)— OTHER  CONCERNS  TAKEN   IN. 

Q.  Well,  now,  if  you  will  continue  further.  You  had  told  us  of  the  form  of 
organization,  so  far  as  bidding  of  the  manufacturers  is  concerned,  and  the  fact  that  you 
had  the  stock  listed  on  the  stock  exchange. — A.  It  was  not  listed  at  that  time;  it  was 
listed  later;  and  then  we  went  to  work  to  get  in  more  concerns,  because  we  were 
intending  to  do  that.  We  intended  to  take  in  quite  a  number,  and  I  suppose  we  had 
at  last  some  15  cx>ncerns,  although  there  were  some  big  concerns  outside  which  we 
never  could  get  in. 

CONCERNS   IN8IDE   AND  OUTSIDE   OK    NATIONAL   CORDAGE  COMPANY. 

Q.  What  were  the  leading  concerns  outside? — A.  Well,  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  of  Plymouth,  Mass. ;  the  E.  H.  Fitler  Company,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Pearson  Cordage  Company,  of  Boston,  which  was  owned  by  the  McCormick  Har- 
vesting Machine  Company.     Those  were  the  principal  ones  outside. 

Q.  Was  the  John  Good  Company  in? — A.  No;  it  was  not.  It  was  of  small  account 
at  that  time. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  attempting  to  get  these  in,  and  of  getting  in  a  number.  You  had 
something  like  15,  you  say? — A.  That  is  my  general  recollection. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  what  proportion  of  the  output  that  made? — A.  Well,  I  think 
that  must  have  given  us  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  output. 

LIMITED  SUPPLY  OF   RAW   MATERIAL   PREVENTED    A  SAVING    IN    PURCHASE   OF  SAME. 

Q.  Was  that  enough  so  that  you  were  able  to  make  material  economies  in  the  pur- 
chase of  your  raw  material? — A.  Well,  this  is  rather  interesting,  I  think.  It  devel- 
oped a  very  Ptranj^e  trade  condition.  The  supply  of  the  raw  material  in  our  industry 
is  limited — there  is  just  so  much  of  it.  We  figured  that  we  had  an  immense  capacity, 
as  we  had.  None  of  the  factories  had  run  full  force.  Our  idea  was  to  run  full  ana 
buy  our  raw  material  and  make  goods  cheap  and  do  business  on  an  economical  basis, 
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so  oar  first  move  was  to  get  raw  material — we  had  to  have  raw  material.  In  attempt- 
mg  to  ^t  the  raw  material,  natnrally  the  Plymouth  and  Fitler  companies  also  w^anted 
to  get  it,  and  consequently  that  ran  the  raw  material  up,  and  that  would  not  work. 
The  raw  material  was  limited;  it  is  not  like  cotton.  That  was  the  difficulty  we 
strack  at  the  very  l)eginning.  We  could  not  run  our  mills  full  on  account  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  mills  outsic^  insicrting  on  running  their  mills,  too,  and  the  desire  to 
make  low  prices  in  manufactured  goods  was  of  no  benefit  to  anybody,  on  account  of 
the  above  condition. 

BABI8   OP  CAPITALIZATION    WAS    EARNING    POWER  OF  THE   PLANTS. 

Q.  In  taking  into  the  National  Cordage  Company  those  concerns  that  you  bought 
and  in  floating  your  company,  what  bafiis  of  capitalization  did  vou  have? — A.  We 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  capitalization  the  earning  powers  of  these  different  com- 
pames. 

Q.  How  was  that  fixed? — A.  Well,  we  knew  what  they  eame<l  in  the  past. 

Q.  They  simply  turned  in  their  books? — A.  Well,  we  knew  by  their  statements. 
Every  concern  that  came  in  had  been  makine  a  profit  for  a  great  many  years;  we  were 
all  practical  cordage  men,  and  all  had  made  fortunes  in  the  businesH  practically  many 
years  before — we  and  our  predecessors  in  the  same  concerns. 

Q.  So  vou  had  your  annual  statements  of  your  profits,  and  on  that  basis  you  made 
your  capitalization? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  For  how  many  years  previous  did  you  take  this  particular  estimate? — A.  I  for- 
get whether  it  was  three  or  five  years — something  of  that  sort. 

Q-  And  you  capitalized  on  what  percentage? — A.  We  estimated  the  value  of  the 
plant,  cash  capital,  and  the  rest  of  it  was  made  up  of  the  earning  power.  I  forget 
now  whether  that  shows  in  the  minutes  of  the  organization.  It  is  so  long  ago  that  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  poBseseion  of  the  minutes? — A.  No;  all  papers  and  minutes  were 
tamed  over  to  the  receivers  of  the  company.     I  have  never  seen  them  since. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  basis  of  earnings  on  which  you  made  this  capitalization — 6 
per  cent,  7  per  cent,  5  per  cent? — A.  I  think  it  was  a  10  per  cent  basis. 

Q.  A 10  per  cent  basid? — A.  Yes;  that  seemed  to  us  the  natural  basis  for  this  rea- 
son: About  that  time  a  good  many  organizations  came  out,  and  English  concerns 
boQght  oat  American  concerns.  Some  English  conc^ems  came  to  us  and  said 
they  would  buy  us  out  at  ten  times  our  average  profit  for  the  previous  3  years  if  we 
would  continue  to  run  the  business  5  years  under  a  salary.  It  shows  that  that 
WIS  about  the  financial  basis  of  capitalization  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  -were  not  willinjif  to  sell? — A.  No;  we  refused  it. 

Q.  You  had  been  making  more  than  that? — A.  They  were  willing  t<^)  pay  us  ten 
times. 

Q.  You  had  been  making  more  than  that? — A.  We  preferred  to  be  independent  at 
the  time;  we  did  not  care  to  sell  out. 

DIVISION   OP  CAPrrAL — AMOUNT  OP  COMMON   AND   PREFERRED  STOCK. 

Q.  How  was  your  capital  divided? — A.  At  that  time,  110,000,000  common  and 
$5,000,000  preferred  stock. 

Q.  No  bonds? — A.  No  bonds. 

Q.  Was  there  in  this  division  between  preferred  stock  and  common  stock  any 
attempt  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  property,  tangible  assets,  good  will,  and 
60  on,  of  the  business? — A.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  capitalized  on  the  basis  of  vour  earning  capacity.  Ansuniing 
a  10  per  cent  basis,  was  the  preferred  stock  and  the  common  stock  supposed  to  be 
isBuea  on  equal  tennfi? — A.  We  capitalized  on  three  things — cash  capital,  the  value 
of  the  olants,  and  the  earning  power — and  those  three  things  made  up  the  capitaliza- 
tion. Now,  the  preferred  stoclc,  of  course,  had  a  first  lien  on  our  assets,  and  that 
would  take  the  cash  capital  and  the  plants  first,  and  the  common  stock  would  take 
part  of  it,  and  the  earning  power  would  be  the  rest  of  it. 

WHAT   PER   CENT   OK  STOCK    REPRESENTED  TANGIBLE   A.SHET8. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  your  tangible  assets — that  is,  the  plants  themselves, 
which  were  cash  capital— amounted  to  more  than  $5,000,000?— A.  Well,  let  me  see— I 
r»lly  can't  rememoer,  but  I  know  we  had  values  put  on  them,  and  whether  it  will 
show  in  the  first  item  I  do  not  know;  it  was  12  years  ago.  I  think  there  must  have 
oeen  some  pood  will  in  there,  too. 
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Q.  So  that  the  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  would  then  be  all  good  will;  perhape 
part  of  the  preferred  stock  also? — A.  I  think  that  is  very  likely,  on  the  actual  cash 
value,  but  if  vou  j?o  to  a  man  to  buy  his  plants  out  it  is  a  question  what  you  mean,  by 
value  and  what  he  wants  to  sell  for  with  him,  and  it  is  a  question  what  that  is  in 
that  valuation;  the  common  stock 

Q.  (Interruptine. )  On  the  basis  of  the  earnings  of  these  separate  plants  before  the 
organization,  would  it  have  been  possible  to  pay  10  per  cent  on  your  115,000,000  of 
capitalization,  preferred  and  common  stock,  both? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  On  the  basis  of  the  actual ^^earnings  before  the  organization? — A.  I  believe  so; 
yes.     Certainly  in  good  years  it  would. 

QUESTION  OF  INFLATION — DISPROPORTION  OF  COMMON   AND   PREFERRED  STOCK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Was  there  any  attempt  at  inflation  at  all  in  the  issue  of 
your  stock? — A.  Well,  it  was  issued  for  good  will — a  large  amount  of  it — like  all 
industrial  organizations. 

Q.  You  had,  outside  of  orders  of  the  separate  concerns,  the  profits  of  ten  years — 
equal  to  more  than  the  preferred  and  common  which  was  covered? — A.  Yes;  but  if 
you  take  the  actual  tangible  value  of  the  plants  the  amount  of  stock  more  than 
covered  it.     It  is  good  will  and  earning  power  that  makes  stock  at  higher  figure. 

Q.  The  question  I  think  Mr.  Jenks  wants  to  get  at  is  the  disproportion  of  the  pre- 
ferred, which  represents  tangibilities,  to  your  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  represent- 
ing good  will. — A.  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  hard  for  me  to  remember.  The  preferred 
st^k  was  not  issued  at  the  beginning,  and  at  the  time  it  was  issued  we  had  come  into 
possession  of  a  great  many  more  pmnts,  and  what  the  actual  tangible  value  of  the 
assets  were  I  don't  remember.  My  impression  was  when  you  firet  asked  me  that 
the  $5,000,000  did  not  even  cover  the  tangible  assets. 

TAKING   IN  OF  OTHER   PLANTS — HOW  THEY   WERE   PAID   FOR. 

Q.  Was  this  $15,000,000  of  capital  issued  on  the  basis  simpiv  of  the  four  plants  that 
went  in  first? — A.  Yes;  but  it  was  understood  that  they  would  use  their  capital  stock 
to  get  in  other  plants.  That  was  a  private  understanding,  and  our  capital  stock  was 
not  increased  for  a  long  time,  although  we  took  in  a  great  many  more  plants. 

Q.  From  time  to  time,  as  you  took  in  other  plants,  you  sold  more  capital  stock? — 
A.  No;  we  made  a  syndicate  and  pooled  it.  That  was  an  agreement  between  the 
stockholders. 

Q.  In  the  buying  of  these  various  plants  did  you  ordinarily  pay  in  this  stock? — 
A.  Yes;  we  paid  some  stock  and  some  cash  and  sometimes  took  the  plants  subject  to 
mortgage — bought  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  We  had  a  great  many  negotiations,  lasting 
over  a  good  while. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Suppose  you  explain  a  little  further  the  typical  way,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  of  takin?  in  Honie  of  the  plants  on  mortgage. — A.  Well,  for  instance,  a  plant 
was  willing  to  sell  out  for  $500,000,  and  they  were  willing  to  take  $250,000  in  stock 
and  $150,000  in  cash,  leaving  the  balance  a  mortgage  on  the  plant. 

Q.  Didn't  put  a  mortgage  on  the  whole  property? — A.  No;  just  on  that  specific 
plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  On  the  difference  left  in  a  division  of  that  kind,  do  you 
make  a  debenture  of  $1()0,000,  for  instance? — A.  No;  the  mortgage  will  just  he  a 
mortgage  on  that  plant  like  any  concern  buying  a  piece  of  property  subject  to 
mortgage. 

Q.  Did  it  have  priority  of  lien  over  other  claims? — A.  On  that  one  plant;  only  on 
that  one  specific  plant. 

COMPANY   MADE    HANDSOME    PROFITS — CAUSE.S   OF   ITS   FAILURE.* 

Q.  You  had  anticipated  that  through  the  economies  of  the  combination  you  would 
make  higher  earnings  than  before? — A.  We  hoped  so;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  vou  have  given  the  reason  why  you  were  notable  to  get  additional  profits 
in  the  purchase  of  vour  raw  material.  Can  you  tell  any  other  particulars  in  which 
your  calculations  fell  short? — A.  No.  We  were  able  when  we  got  a  number  of  plants 
to  make  a  very  handsome  profit,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  thing,  as  I  remember, 
was  this:  We  did  get  alon^,  making  a  handsome  profit.  It  did  not  result  to  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer  because  it  raised  the  price  of  hemp,  and  toward  the  end  the  reason 
the  National  Cordage  Company  failed  was  that  it  did  not  have  enough  capital  to  carry 
on  its  business.     Binder  twine  is  a  one-season  business;  it  is  all  used  in  the  summer. 

'Sec  pp.  118,  l.=>5. 
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Yoa  have  goc  to  bcca  :s  A^lm  aai  ^wofni-^fr  i:r  ii>*  ^k^xz  vyair-  ^-  :-  :''^«? 
spring  of  18£l3  ve  h*i  c  bjE»£  I  r^  -*^  ^s,  Vnf  ^  '••.  ici*  c  -i-.tr  t-w-.r^c,  w  ^rr. 
five  or  ax  miUjocks  of  •ix^is*.  a»^  :*ac  tc  i*«iT  a;:  m  »-r  t  r  ••!  r  ^rr.  i-^  '^-  a-"  i 
ooDjaequeDtiy  of  fn*>i  vil-ae.  W«.  Srrr-.'w^-:  ti.  0^7  Ma^Z£<  -*rj.:.  ««r  r-*:  "-.-  -.:■•: 
credit;  tity  oonoem  ajr«ie  alva^^  **•  tz._=.-*'*:  -rv*-.  t.  *^-i  W'r  m-r^  a  -r  :•  :•  ■"- 
row  all  the  nxMieT  we  w«sv-L  iot  v«-  r^i  :».c  r-  -r  ««•  w  clji  r-  -r  :«r  i  -s>*i  :-  a 
poeitioa  whet^  we  cocV!  zk€  g^  *^  •.^•e  =*-c>^  w>e  war--»l  B-iz  rrkr.\  it.  -'-  sr-nr^ 
of  1883,  the  BcMline  Bai>»i  *iL-=??— tbas  w»^ ztst  Irsc  s:>  ri  :r jn  r  1-:  -i^,  : '  ^  utr/t- 
ers  were  afraid  and  were  t*-tr«_:r«  ii«czir^^i  a&i  w^r?v  w  rmr^  4*^%  -:  :h^  >:l\t»r 
auestioii,  jast  thtn  twyr-'^y  :,^  «csaae  11:-:^:^  I  k;>  w  mr  i.i  r  .:  nc^lrt-  h  w 
disturbed  the  baokcfswrre."  res  tney  b  cir^i  a«  two  =,  ^c:r^  t*:  rv  me  :.x-.v>l 
that  they  woold  not  be  a^ie  v  yjmc,  -a*  fo  -.->  *  ::-•  T>rv.  Tr.rn  wt-  .irtfrr^iriT^i  mo 
had  better  tame  some  mofe  puitaiwi  «tock.  Th^  pcv-:«rrrt»i  «5.  -'k.  1  :h  .nk,  w^fc?  s^ '.  .-^i: 
at  aboot  110,  and  we  thoocht  we  b»i  \««er  isoe  n>j*e  pc^ficrrv^l :«;  vk  t.  irA-rvat^  :hf 
working  capital  aod  to  make  ocrArlves  \n'iv%^^t>yeni  of  the  hai;k«-r«^  It  was  th^t 
increasmg  of  the  preferred  »-<k  wh:-  h  wa?  i><ioed.  It  c»"»t  •Mit  «'Xi  the  market  and 
that  caused  a  panic  in  oar  $c«'<k.  and  thai  caused  all  oiir  cre«iit«>re  to  jv.r..;^  '^n  ns. 
The  bankeis  had  liens  aeainst  the  twine  and  wanted  thtrir  pay.  an«i  with  11$  ihe'onlv 
aafe^ruazd  was  to  have  a  receiwr.  <«therwt!«  snoje  pe»>vle  woaW  have  n?tvivt^l  a  pfvt- 
erence;  bat  the  tulmewaa  entireiy  doe  to  the  inability  to  e^t  crv<iit,  which  had 
never  been  cortailed  before  in  oar  historr,  and  the  aneanne^  <iue  to  the  eer.eral  di«- 
rost  in  regard  to  the  silver  question  and  the  lailare  of  the  Beading  Kailioad  Company. 


IHVWEmS  PAin  0!(  THE  FTOCK. 

Q.  Yoa  said  jroo  were  "^^-^^nr  handsome  profits — how  mQcb?^A.  I  foriet't  the 
regular  pablishcwl  record  of  the  dividends  paid.  We  had  to  make  an  affidavit  that  all 
oar  dividend  money  deposited 

Q.  (Interrnpting!  1  \  00,  of  ooarae.  had  been  paying  fall  dividends  on  your  pre- 
ferred stock.  Do  yoa  recall  the  profits  yoa  paid  on  the  common  stoi^k? — A.  I  think 
it  was  6  per  cent. 

Q.  And  yoa  pud  as  much  as  that  from  the  beginning? — A.  Yes;  we  paid  12  per 
cent  on  $10,000,000,  and  I  did  not  tell  yoa  that  later,  some  yeare  afterwanis,  we 
increased  the  common  stock  to  $20,000,000,  and  then  we  paid  6  per  cent  on  that. 

.\llOr>'T  OP  SIOCK — WHAT  PBOPOBTION   RBPRBBKNTED  TANOIBLB  AiSSBIH. 

Q-  When  yoa  had  increased  your  common  stock  to  $20,000,000  did  your  preferred 
still  remain  at  $5,000,000  antil  this  last  issue  of  1893?— A.  That  never  took  plac^.  It 
always  remained  at  $5,000,000. 

Q.  You  perhaps  have  already  said  that  even  after  you  had  taken  in  those  15  plants — 
say  yoa  had  as  many  as  15  plants — that  the  prohabilitv  is  that  the  actual  selling  value — 
the  tangible  assets-- of  those  plants  was  not  above  tlie  $5,000,000?— A.  I  sav  it  would 
be  above  when  all  were  taken  in.  The  reason  I  was  mixed  up  l>efore  is  that  I  was 
thinking  of  the  4  original  plants  for  which  preferred  stock  was  issued.  I  think  the 
tangible  assets  were  much  more  than  $5,000,000. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  about  where  the  tangible  assets  went?— A.  No ;  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  As  high  as  $10,000,000,  you  suppose?— A.  I  think  more,  likely.  I  can  not 
remember.     This  was  12  years  ago,  ancf  I  have  not  seen  the  books  since. 

EPFORT  TO  CONTROL  THB  RAW   MATERIAL — DISCRIMINATING  CONTRACT. 

A.  (Continuing.)  It  might  be  interesting,  if  it  would  not  tire  you,  to  tell  you  of 
some  of  the  efforts  which  were  made  in  the  hemp  market  to  contn)!  the  hemp  situa- 
tion. There  were  5  houses  dealing  in  manila  hemp  in  Manila.  They  were  Kerr  <& 
Co.,  Smith-Bell,  Stevenson,  McLeod,  and  Warner,  Barnes  &  (b.  We  sent  an  aajont 
to  Manila  ( we  were  very  laree  buyers  of  hemp)  to  make  an  agreement  with  tliow 
houses  that  they  would  sell  us  exclusively  in  this  country  theirinanila  hemp. 

Q.  About  what  date  was  this?— A.  That  contract  was  drawn  in  I^ondon  and  it  was 
a  very  elaborate  affair,  and  these  6  English  houses  al«p.  a?*"*-^  ^^}^  "^at  tht-y  would 
not  sell  any  house  in  England  manila  hemp-'unlesfl  that  houne  in  turn  r^hmhI  that 
they  would  not  sell  to  anyone  in  this  country  ex^-ept  at  an  advance  of  over  half  a  cent 
a  pound  above  the  price  we  were  navine.  x  ♦!  ^     ,.*  •  1 

Q.  That  was  the  effort  you  were  ffing  to  shut  out  these  outside  c^^x^,r,^m^o^A, 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that?--A.  I  do  not  know.     Thoue  contract*  arii  in  the 
receivers'  hands. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillipb.)  This  was  an  effort  to  control  the  raw  material? — A.  To  get 
an  advantage  over  our  competitors  of  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

Q.  Were  there  any  houses  left  in  Manila  who  could  be  competitors? — A.  No;  we 
had  them  all. 

Q.  How  did  your  competitors  secure  their  hemp? — A.  For  a  numljer  of  months 
they  paid  half  a  cent  a  {)ound  more  than  we  did  for  our  hemp,  but  it  finally  resulted 
in  some  English  houses  in  England  bnving  hemp  and  defymg  the  agreement  and 
selling  them,  after  having  taken  le^l  advice  that  the  contract  would  not  hold  in  the 
English  courts.    It  was  an  interestmg  attempt,  that  was  all. 

DrSCRIMINATING   CO»rrRACT  MADE   WITH   RBSPBCT  TO   MACHINERY   AND   REPAIRS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Which  worked  about  six  months? — A:  Yes;  and  finally  fell 
through  because  the  people  would  not  live  up  to  it  We  also  had  an  agreement  with 
John  Good  and  other  manufacturers  of  machinery  not  to  sell  machinery  or  repairs  to 
any  concern  but  ours. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  hold? — A.  Well,  competition  killed  that  A  new  concern 
started  up. 

Q.  Dia  John  Good  have  patents  covering  his  special  machinery? — A.  Well,  the 
only  patent  he  ever  had  was  on  a  machine  called  the  "  breaker,''  and  that,  I  think, 
ran  out  at  that  time,  and  we  afterwards  found  out  that  the  patent  was  probably  not 
good  anyhow. 

Q.  Did  that  give  you  an  advantage  for  a  period  of  some  months,  or  a  year  or  so? — 
A.  W^ell,  we  thought  that  would  stop  the  establishment  of  new  factories.  It  did  not 
affect  the  ones  in  existence.  The  National  Cordage  Company  was  advertised,  so  that 
that  did  really  in  the  end  a  good  deal  of  damage,  because  factories  started  all  over 
the  country,  making  severe  competition. 

AMOUNT  OF  CAPITAL  REQUIRED  TO   START  A   CORDAGE   MANUFACTORY. 

Q.  About  how  much  capital  does  it  take  to  start  a  good  cordage  manufactor)r? — 
A. — It  takes  only  a  small  capital ;  it  depends.  I  should  say  with  $100,000,  leaving 
out  the  working  capital,  you  can  start  a  nice  factory. 

Q.  How  much  more  would  it  take  with  working  capital? — A.  As  much  again. 

Q.  $200,000  or  $250,000  would  start  a  well-equipped  factory?— A.  A  well-eauipped 
factory;  not  as  large  as  the  big  ones,  and  therefore  not  quite  as  economical,  but  a 
good  factory.     It  is  very  easy  to  start  in  the  cordage  business. 

WHAT  SAVINGS  THE  COMBINATION   WAS   EXPECTED  TO   MAKE. 

Q.  Now,  to  come  back  to  the  question  as  to  the  other  savings  that  were  made  by 
your  combination.  Benidas  these  two  attempts  you  have  explained,  which  failed  to 
corner  either  the  raw-material  market  or  the  market  for  machines,  what  other  sav- 
ings were  you  able  to  make? — ^A.  We  did  not  attempt  ever  to  comer  the  raw-material 
market. 

Q.  These  special  contracts? — A.  They  were  discriminating  contracts,  under  which 
we  had  half  a  cent  advantage,  but  no  corner.  A  corner  is  when  the  other  fellow  can 
not  get  any  at  all. 

Q.  What  other  special  advantages  did  you  expect  to  get,  or  did  you  get,  from 
your  combination? — A.  Well,  of  course,  making  the  bulk  of  the  twine  and  rope  that 
was  used,  we  steadied  the  market  price,  and  could  steady  it  at  a  profitable  price. 

Q.  In  steadying  it  at  a  profitable  price,  did  you  find  your  competitors  cutting 
under  to  take  your  trade? — A.  Yes. 

CONCERNS  OUTSIDE  THE  COMBINATION   HAVE  THE   ADVANTAGE. 

Q.  Or  were  they  willing  to  follow  you? — A.  I  think  we  were  a  great  advantage  to 
our  competitors;  so  much  so  that  I  would  rather  have  been  on  the  outside  than  in 
the  combination. 

Q.  You  think  those  outside  have  an  advantage? — A.  Have  an  advantage  in  nearly 
every  combination.  The  only  combinations  in  my  mind  that  are  bouna  to  succeed 
are  those  which  are  of  real  l^enefit  to  the  people.  In  other  words,  those  that  intro- 
duce economies  and  are  able  to  maintain  them  so  that  the  people  get  cheap  goods  and 
the  outi*i(ier  can  not  compete  with  them.  Those  are  a  benefit  to  the  country,  and 
those  are  the  combinations  that  are  cx)ntrolled  to  advantage.  Those  that  put  the 
price  where  it  will  encourage  competition  are  bound  to  go  to  pieces. 
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Q.  You  don't  think,  then,  that  the  cordage  industry  is  one  in  which  there  can  be 
any  special  economies  made?~A.  I  do  not  think  so  to  any  large  extent.  1  think  a 
lai^  mill  properly  run  is  better  than  any  combination  of  mills.  That  is  my  present 
opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  WhatelSect  would  it  have  if  the  combination  controlled 
patents? — A.  That  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  the  combination;  but  there  are  no 
patents  in  our  business.  There  is  nothing  to  give  us  a  hold  on  the  business  at  all 
except  the  control  of  the  raw  material,  and  that  does  not  seem  practical  either. 

Q.  Your  opinion  would  be  modified  then  if  the  combination  had  the  control  of 
patents  and  trade-marks  at  an  extreme  value? — A.  Then  it  would  be  very  valuable. 

LABGK  SINGLE  MANUPACTUREHS   HAVE'  ADVANTAGE  OVER  COMBINATIONS  IN  CERTAIN 

CASES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  said  that  you  thought  a  large  single  manufacturer  would 
have  an  advantage  over  a  lar^  combination  of  companies? — A.  I  think  when  one 
group  of  men  are  devoting  their  energies  to  running  one  mill  and  distributing  their 
goods,  they  do  it  cheaper  and  better  than  they  do  when  they  are  looking  after  a 
group  of  mills. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  possible,  through  a  system  of  comparative  bookkeeping,  to 
keep  up  the  interest  in  the  establishments? — A.  I  never  found  it  was  of  the  same 
advantage  as  looking  after  my  own  mill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Do  you  think  that  would  obtain  largely  with  all  these 
combinations  and  trusts? — A.  I  think  not.  As  the  gentleman  just  said,  many  of  the 
combinations  have  trade-marks  and  patents. 

Q.  Where  there  are  no  patents  ana  trade-marks,  do  vou  think  the  combination  can 
do  it  as  economically  as  the  owners  of  a  large-sized  plant? — A.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
very  large  question  which  is  disputed  at  present;  but  my  personal  opinion  is  that  I 
would  rather  be  the  head  of  a  very  large  plant  or  a  plant  that  does  not  control  i>atent8 
and  trade-marks,  and  that  I  can  run  it  better  than  1  could  a  combination  of  mills. 

Q.  Did  you  make  contracts  with  jobbers  and  retail  dealers  not  to  sell  below  a  certain 
price? — ^A.  No;  we  never  had  contracts;  we  never  attempted  that. 

SUCCESS  OP  COMBINATION  DEPENDS   LARGELY   ON   EXECUTIVE   ABILITY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  said  awhile  ago  that  you  would  prefer  to  be  an  outsider 
except  where  special  economies  could  be  made  by  the  combination,  and  you  have 
now  also  excepted  a  business  that  controls  patents  and  trade-marks.  Do  you  think 
there  are  any  other  industries  besides  those  tnat  control  patents  and  trade-marks  that 
can  make  any  special  savings  or  economies  through  combinations? — A.  It  is  largely 
a  qu€?8tion  of  wonderful  executive  ability. 

Q.  Just  as  in  the  individual  case? — A.  Yes;  here  is  a  man  of  great  executive  ability. 
He  can  run  one  plant  and  make  a  success  of  it,  or  he  may  be  able  to  run  a  combina- 
tion successfully.  Other  people  might  try  to  get  a  number  of  plants  going,  get  them 
together,  and  make  a  failure  of  it.  It  depends  on  executive  ability.  To  run  a  num- 
ber of  plants  together  is  very  difficult,  and  takes  a  high  order  of  intellect  to  do 
soccesstully. 

NATURE  OF  BUSINESS  APPECTB  SUCX^ISS  OP  COMBINATION. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  there  is  enough  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  special  business 
to  be  of  importance?  Let  me  illustrate.  We  had  Mr.  White  before  ua  the  other  day, 
the  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  salt  industry  the  freight  chaiges  were  a  very  material  part  of  the  cost  of  putting 
the  salt  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  and  he  thought  that  in  that  industry  the 
saving  of  cross  freights  was  a  very  material  saving  that  could  not  be  made  without  a 
combination  that  brought  together  a  good  manv  different  plants.  I  simply  cite  that 
as  one  illustration  of  an  industrv  that  he  thought,  at  any  rate,  had  a  means  of  saving 
tliat  perhaps  would  overcome  this  personal  element. — A.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter 
that  I  have  discussed  a  great  deal.  In  talking  with  Mr.  Flint,  w  ho  is  a  great  com- 
bination man  now-a-days,  he  was  talking  about  the  cast-pipe  industry,  and  he  said 
the  only  thing  that  gave  them  an  advantage  was  that  by  having  a  pipe  plant  here 
and  there  he  could  supply  a  pipe  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  a  competitor 
starting  ud  here  could  not  reach  that  point  there,  it  is  entirely  a  trade  matter,  but 
moet  combinations  are  not  satisfied  with  the  freight  advantage. 
^  Q.  You  think  there  are  exceptions,  then? — A.  Oh,  there  are  undoubtedly  excep- 
tions; each  case  would  have  to  be  considered  separately,  I  suppose. 
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WHY   ASSETS  OF  NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY   DID   NOT  COVER  LIABILITIES. 

Q.  You  said  that  owing  to  the  credit  sitoation  in  1893  your  oi^nization  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Did  your  assets  prove  enough  to  jiay  creditors? — A.  No, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  panic  caused  m  the  hemp  and  binder  twine  market  hy 
the  failure  was  so  great  that  binder  twine  which  was  worth  and  would  have  been  sold 
for  $6,000,000  sold  for  about  $2,500,000.  The  shrinkage  came  entirely  from  the  panic 
caused  by  the  failure  in  the  hemp  and  binder  twine  markets.  [Producing  paper.] 
Here  is  a  hemp  chart  that  I  thougnt  would  be  interesting  to  you,  showing  the  fluctua- 
tions in  manila  hemp  for  the  years  from  1870  to  1900.  The  middle  price  is  about  6 
cent8.  It  runs  oui te  evenly  for  a  time.  '  W  hen  the  National  Cordage  Company  failed, 
it  went  down  ana  stood  verjr  low.  The  price  fell  to  the  lowest  ever  known  for  manila 
hem[),  3  cents  to  3}.  During  the  Spanish  war  the  hemp,  of  course,  went  up,  and 
when  the  war  was  successful  it  went  down  again.  And  then  the  Manila  ports  were 
closed,  and  it  ran  up  to  about  14  cents  a  pound  from  3^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  And  it  is  now  at  what? — A.  Now,  it  is  8  cents. 

Q.  You  will  put  that  chart  in  as  one  of  your  exhibits,  will  you? — A.  Yes.  That  is 
the  price  of  hemp. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Your  chart  gives  also  the  jute  market.  Does  your  house  have 
anything  to  do  with  jute? — A.  No. 


-VU-, 


REASON   FOR  FAILURE  OF  NATIONAL  COMPANY   AND  SHRINKAGE  OF  ITS  ASSETS. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  say  that  the  failure  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  was 
due  in  the  first  place  to  a  shrinkage  of  credits  from  outside  reasons?—  A.  I  consider  it 
was  entirely  due  to  that. 

Q.  And  then  the  failure  of  the  assets  to  cover  the  indebtedness  was  due  to  the        -^ 
panic  caused  by  the  company's  failure? — A.  To  the  panic  caused  by  its  failure  and  u- 

the  general  depression  that  ensued  from  that.     Why  some  of  the  twine  that  would  — 

have  been  sola  at  10  cents  a  pound  did  not  realize  3  cents.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  there  could  be  such  a  snrinkage.  — 

Q.  Do  you  recall  about  what  the  payment  was? — A.  No,  I  do  not.    The  reorgani-  «i 

zation  committee  had  charge  of  that.  Some  people  were  secured  and  others  were 
not,  and  there  were  different  kinds  of  settlement. 

REORGANIZATION — THE   UNITED  STATES  CORDAGE  COMPANY. 

Q.  Will  you  briefly  outline  the  reoi^ganization  of  the  National  Cordage  Company 
into  the-  United  States  Company? — A.  That  I  had  nothing  to  do  with.    The  old  "^ 

directors  resigned  and  the  board  was  reorganized  with  a  bankers'  board  of  directors, 
and  I  have  never  had  a  word  to  say  about  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  or  the 
Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company.  ^-i 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  the  plants  of  the  old  company  remained  in  the  "" 

United  States  Company? — A.  Well,  they  all  remained  in;  but  some  were  sold  out  '^} 

afterwards.  The  Stanaard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  still  holds  some,  and  is  still 
offering  plants  for  sale;  can  not  run  them  successfully.  .^ 

Q.  You  say  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  sold  some  of  their  plants  off 
pretty  soon.  Do  you  know  whether  they  closed  down  any  of  them? — A.  I  think 
they  did,  oh  yes;  and  the  same  way  with  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company. 
That  is  only  running  two  plants,  I  think,  now. 

Q.  Out  of  about  how  manv? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  many  they  have  sold. 
This  is  hearsay  that  I  have  been  testifying  from.  They  must  have  seven  or  eight 
plants,  but  I  think  they  are  only  runnmg  two. 

NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY  TOOK   IN  ONLY  GOOD   PLANTS. 

Q.  We  will  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  management  of  the  National  Cordage 
Company.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  that  was  organized  you  took  m 
none  excepting  good  plants  that  had  been  making  profits? — A.  That  was  certainly  so. 

Q.  As  you  bought  up  plants  from  time  to  time  did  you  follow  the  same  principle 
of  taking  in  good  plants?^A.  I  can  not  remember  the  exact  plants  we  took  in,  but 
we  onljr  took  in  plants  that  were  competing  with  us,  and  we  eliminated  that  much 
competition  with  us  by  taking  them  in. 

Q.  Well,  you  took  m  plants  only  that  were  competing  with  you;  did  you  take  in 
some  that  were  not  makmg  money? — ^  X  think  they  were  all  making  money.  I 
do  not  remember  now.  If  you  will  telj  ^e  any  specific  case  or  plant  you  are  think- 
ing of,  perhaps  I  can  tell. 
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Q.  What  I  ask  is  this:  The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  the  most  dangerous 
competitors  are  those  concerns  which  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  an(i  are  not 
making  money.  I  wanted  to  know^  if  that  was  your  experience? — A.  No,  I  do  not 
think  that  was  the  case  with  us.  You  see  the  formation  of  the  National  Cordage 
Company  and  our  holding  a  fair  margin  of  profit  enabled  them  all  to  make  money, 
and  I  thmk  they  were  all  making  money.  Of  course,  a  bankrupt  plant  that  comes 
in  as  a  new  competitor  is  a  dangerous  competitor,  but  that  did  not  occur  uo  far  as  I 
can  remember.  I  think  they  were  all  going  concerns  and  making  money.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  the  Plymouth  Cordaee  Companv  and  the  Fitler  Cordage  Company 
and  all  those  big  concerns  made  handsome  pronts  during  the  time  of  the  National 
Cordage  Company. 

NO  CHANGE   MADE   IN   WAGES — DURATION   OF  NATIONAL  COMPANY — SALARIES. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  change  in  the  wages  of  your  employees? — A.  No;  not  the 
slightest 

Q.  How  long  was  the  National  Cord^e  Company  in  existence? — A.  I  think  it  was 
from  1887  to  1893. 

Q.  Was  there  in  the  management  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  any  material 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents  and  officers  over  wnat  they  had  been 
receiving  before  in  the  separate  plants? — ^A.  No;  the  reason  why  there  was  not  was 
because  each  director  had  to  Iook  after  the  manufacture  in  his  own  plant;  it  was  to 
his  interest  to  keep  the  same  persons.  I  may  add  that  the  officers  of  the  National 
never  received  any  salary. 

Q.  Was  that  generally  true? — ^A.  They  were  large  stockholders,  but  they  never 
received  any  sidary.  That  was  the  prmcipal  officers.  Of  course,  the  clerks  did. 
But  I  never  receivea  any  salary.  I  ruined  myself  in  trying  to  support  the  stock  of 
the  National  Cordage  Company,  as  has  been  proved  by  testimony  on  record  in  New 
York.  I  bought  over  $1,000,(X)0  worth  of  stock  to  try  and  support  it  when  the  panic 
ensued — to  try  and  support  our  preferred  stock;  and  that  is  w-nat  ruined  me. 

Q.  Was  that  true  of  all  the  officers? — ^A.  I  think  it  was.  It  broke  nearly  every  one 
of  them.  They  were  all  standing  behind  the  stock,  my  partner,  Mr.  Marshall,  and 
Mr.  Wall,  and  they  all  lost  heavfly.  We  thought  we  could  pull  it  through;  we  did 
not  know  there  was  going  to  be  such  an  immense  collapse  of  values.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  make  money  in  the  cordage  business  now.  I  am  making  money  in  my 
little  concern. 

NO   ADVANTAGE   FROM   COMBINATION   IN   CORDAGE  BUSINESS. 

Q,  But  you  thought  you  could  carry  it  through  at  that  time  and  the  National 
Cordage  Company  could  sell  out  its  stocks?  So  that  the  general  result  of  your  expe- 
rience is  still  that  there  is  no  material  saving  from  a  combination  in  that  field? — A. 
No;  that  has  often  been  discussed  since  then.  I  do  not  believe  the  cordage  business 
can  be  consolidated  successfully;  I  mean  there  will  be  no  advantage  in  it. 

THE   UNITED  STATES  CORDAGE  ASSOCIATION — ITS  OBJECTS. 

Q,  WiU  you  just  speak  for  a  moment  with  reference  to  the  present  United  States 
Cordage  Association?  * — A.  Yes;  that  is  an  association  of  not  all,  but  of  a  majority  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  they  meet  to  discuss  the  hemp  situation  and  prices  and 
different  abuses  that  occur  in  the  trade,  such  as  too  much  time,  too  large  discounts 
for  cash;  and  the  last  meeting  was  principally  about  a  uniform  hemp  contract.  The 
manufacturers  have  all  been  acceptmg  any  kind  of  a  contract  from  the  dealers,  and 
some  of  these  contracts  have  been  and  are  very  unfair;  and  some  time  ago  we 
appointed  a  committee  to  get  up  a  uniform  form  of  hemp  contract  to  make  between 
the  dealers  and  the  association,  and  that  was  what  the  association  had  under  advise- 
ment at  the  last  meeting. 

Q.  Do  those  contracts  affect  the  question  of  the  weight  per  bale? — A.  The  sisal- 
hemp  contract  was  the  one  I  was  just  working  on  the  other  day.  We  want  to  make 
a  uniform  bale,  or  at  least  a  tonnage  contract.  We  have  sometimes  been  discrimi- 
nated against  verv  greatlv.  For  instance,  an  importer  would  sell  us  1,000  bales  of 
sisal  hemp.  If  the  market  went  up  the  bales  would  be  light,  and  if  the  market 
went  down  the  bales  would  be  heavy.  Now  we  want  to  make  a  contract  so  that  the 
bales  shall  average  360  pounds  apiece. 


iSeepp.  120, 148, 159. 
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BBNBFICIAL   RFFBCTH  OF  THIS   FORM   OF   A8ROCIATION. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  association  between  the  manufacturers  simply  to  control  mat- 
tera  of  that  kind  can  be  maintained  and  will  be  beneficial? — A.  It  is  very  desirable, 
and  I  think  all  the  manufacturers  like  it.  The}r  do  not  have  that  bitter  feeling  that 
they  otherwise  would  have,  and  they  become  friends  and  do  not  believe  everything 
they  hear  about  each  other,  and  it  is  very  beneficial.  It  is  like  meeting  a  number 
of  men  at  a  club,  you  know.  If  I  have  any  cause  of  complaint  against  one  of  my 
competitors  who  has  done  something  to  me  I  do  not  mind  speaking  to  him  about  it, 
and  often  find  that  I  have  been  lied  to.  It  makes  a  better  feeling  and  is  very 
beneficial. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  limits  competition  at  all? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  doee 
that,  because  we  are  all  selling  at  more  or  less  the  same  prices  now.  There  are  more 
or  less  uniform  prices  because  there  is  just  a  certain  niaigin  above  hemp,  and  pricee 
vary  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  different  sections  of  the  country  ana  with  differ- 
ent manufacturers,  but  it  prevents  that  fierce  competition  which  is  so  ruinous  to 
trade,  and  it  is  the  nicest  form  of  competition. 

RBRFLT  OF  REMOVAL   OF  TARIFF  ON   CORDAQB  WOULD  BE  INJURIOUS.* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lftchman.  )  I  should  like  to  ask  another  question.  Supposing  cordage 
factories  were  established  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  what  would  be  tne  eff^  on  the 
cordage  factories  in  the  United  States? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  May  I  precede  that  with  another?  If  the  tariff  on  cordage 
were  removed,  what  do  you  thmk  would  be  the  effect  on  the  Philippine  Islands? — 
A.  I  think  a  moderate  tariff  is  very  desirable,  because  otherwise  we  would  be  used 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  all  classes  of  rope,  from  England,  Ireland,  the  Philippines 
and  Gennany,  and  other  places.  The  tariff  prevents  that.  I  think  American  rope 
is  the  best  n)pe  made,  ana  one  reason  is  that  we  have  not  had  to  compete  with  the 
rope  they  send  out  there.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  the  labor  is  very  ignorant. 
There  is  one  disadvantage  they  would  have.  A  great  many  orders  we  have  are  for 
ST)ecial  lengths — three  strand,  four  strand,  forty  fathoms,  eighty  fathoms,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing — and  they  have  to  be  made  up  quickly  and  shipped  out  the  next 
day.  Of  course,  Iwing  so  far  away  they  could  not  do  that  trade,  out  as  to  whether 
they  could  send  a  large  amount -of  ordinary  sizes  and  hurt  this  market,  I  think  they 
could  if  they  can  make  it  cheaper.  It  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  have  free  trade 
with  the  Philippine  Islands,  because  some  smart  Yankee  would  go  over  and  start 
a  factory  there  and  maybe  get  some  good  men.  There  is  a  factory  in  Yokohama 
that  inaken  good  rope,  and  the  owner  is  a  Japanese  maker. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  said  that  the  way  to  fight  combinations  of  manufacturers  is  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  their  product? — A.  It  might  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
combination,  but,  I  believe,  in  hurting  the  combination  it  would  hurt  the  country. 
I  think  that  combinations  that  do  not  charge  too  much  are  an  advantage  to  the 
country,  and  those  that  do  charge  too  much  will  fail  and  competition  ensue.  If  I 
were  making  too  many  goods,  running  my  factory  full,  and  could  not  sell  them  at  a 

Srofit  here,  1  would  sell  the  surplus  abroad  at  any  price,  even  10  per  cent  below  cost, 
bw,  if  we  had  free  trade  with  England,  England  would  be  dumping  her  surplus 
product  here  to  keep  her  factories  running;  it  would  injure  our  whole  product. 

manufacturers  will  sell  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home,  with  or  without     • 

tariff. 

Q.  The  claim  is  made  that  these  combinations  are  keeping  up  the  domestic  price  to 
the  full  limit  and  still  selling  the  same  kind  of  goods  in  foreign  markets  at  a  very  much 
lower  price? — A.  I  think  that  would  occur  without  any  tariff.  I  think  England  to-day 
will  export  goods  below  what  she  sells  for  at  home.  As  for  the  rope  manufacturers, 
I  know  they  have  a  regular  trade;  they  are  selling  rope  to  that  traae  at  10  cents,  and 
goods  to  be  exported  they  will  sell,  for  instance,  at  9}  cents.  It  does  not  hurt  the 
rope  manufacturer's  trade  when  these  goods  go  abroafl,  whereas  he  would  not  go 
around  in  his  own  country  and  sell  them  at  that  figure.  It  would  knock  the  profit  off 
his  business;  but  if  he  can  sell  it  abroad  he  will  do  it.  I  think  it  is  natural  to  do  that 
without  combination. 

Q.  You  think  that  practice  is  used  by  foreign  manufacturers  in  connection  with 
the  United  States? — A.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  I  think  it  is  used  continually. 
I  have  heard  that  in  all  directions. 


1  See  pp.  115,  141,150. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  many  mannfactoreni  here  who  are  mannfacturinff  this  cheap  grade 
of  rope  vou  are  speaking  of  that  interferes  with  jrou?  You  spoke  of  the  larRC  compe- 
tition of  loose  ends  and  poor-grade  ropes  in  foreign  markets. — A.  I  do  not  like  to  be 
personal,  but  there  is  one  manufacturer  here  who  does  sell  a  very  poor  grade  of 
mixed  rope,  because  he  has  very  hard  work  to  get  trade. 

A  SMALL  CONCERN  CAN  COMPETS  WTTH   A    LABGB  CX)MBINATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  you  said  of  a  large  combination,  that  if  they  i>ut  the 
price  high  they  invite  competition.  Would  that  be  true,  as  a  rule,  of  a  combination 
that  bad,  say,  $50,000,000  or  $100,000,000  capital?  How  could  a  small  concern  ct>m- 
pete  with  such  a  lar^  combination  ii  they  had  such  a  large  control  of  the  market? 
Would  not  this  combination  meet  the  small  concern  at  given  points  and  at  those  given 
points  sell  below  cost? — A.  Maybe  I  can  give  you  an  example.  The  United  States 
Steel  Trust  is  probably  the  biggest  corporation,  as  we  all  know,  with  $1,100,000,000 
capital  and  $300,000,000  of  bonds.  I  am  the  president  of  a  steel  company  that  has 
$750,000  of  capital.  I  would  rather  have  my  interest  in  that  company  than  have  the 
same  amount  of  money  in  the  United  States  Steel  Companv  for  tnis  reason:  We  are 
on  Long  Island  and  our  raw  material  is  scrap  instead  of  the  ore,  and  we  have  steel 
furnaces  in  which  we  convert  the  scrap,  which  is  purchased  in  New  York.  Old 
machinery  and  old  scrap  iron  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing  goes  into  our  furnaces,  and 
out  of  it  we  make  billets  and  rods.  We  have  not  any  dead  weight  to  carry,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  the  steel  trust  can  take  advantage  of  us.  We  have  a  local  market  and 
our  raw  material  is  locally  produced,  and  we  have  a  good  market. 

Q.  Suppose  they  shoula  enter  the  local  market  and  sell  below  cost? — ^A.  We  would 
have  to  find  a  market  a  little  farther  off;  we  would  have  laraer  freights  against  us. 

Q.  Suppose  they  should  follow  you  there? — A.  They  would  have  to. 

Q.  Suppose  they  should  reduce  the  price  over  the  whole  country? — A.  They  would 
have  a  ae»d  loss,  and  it  would  cost  them  $10,000,000. 

Q.  That  might  be  true,  but  you  could  not  sell  your  steel? — A.  The  question  is 
whether  we  could  lose  $100,000  as  long  as  they  could  lose  $10,000,000.  If  it  came  to 
a  fight  to  the  death,  I  do  not  know  who  would  die  first. 

Q.  That  method  has  been  used  to  crush  out  small  persons? — A.  I  believe  it  has. 

Q.  They  jb:o  into  a  given  market  and  crush  them  out  and  do  it  right  along? — A. 
One  safety  m  this  special  position  of  ours  is  that  we  have  an  export  market.  We 
are  situated  at  a  desirable  point  for  the  export  market.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know 
how  far  they  intend  to  crush  us,  but  Mr.  Moigan  has  told  us  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  hurt  anybody;  they  are  only  going  to  have  a  steady  market  for  steel. 

NO  CANADIAN   RBTABUSHMBNTS  IN  THK  NATIONAL  OORDAGB  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  You  had  in  the  National  Cordage  Company  some  Canadian 
establishments,  did  you  not? — ^A.  No;  never  had  any.  A  syndicate  of  manufacturers 
bought  largely  in  the  Consumers'  Cordage  Company  of  Canada. 

Q.  But  that  was  never  a  part  of  the  National  Cordage  Company? — A.  No. 

NO  POOLING    AGRBBMBNTB  IN   LAST  TWBLVB   YBAKS. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  pooling  agreements  *  since  the  Standard  Company? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  since  the  National  Company? — A.  Not  in  the  last  12  years. 

Q.  Not  since  the  National  Company  was  organized? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  some  of  the  manufacturers  who  are  outside  of  the  Standard  Company  now 
work  in  harmony  with  it? — A.  We  are  all  working  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  particular  harmony. 

Q.  No  agreements? — ^A.  There  are  no  agreements  at  all,  except  we  have  a  friendly 
feeling  and  no  bitter  competition;  but  there  are  no  penalties  about  price  cutting  or 
anything  of  that  sort. 

NO   LEGISLATION   NEEDED  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OP  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  reference  to  any  possible  legislation 
that  might  benefit  the  public — legislation,  I. mean,  on  this  subject  of  combinations? — 
A.  Well,  my  personal  opinion  is  that  no  legislation  is  necessary,  because,  as  I  have 
said  before,  I  think  a  trust  or  combination  that  benefits  the  public  will  last,  and 
when  it  does  not  benefit  the  public  it  will  be  killed  by  outside  competition.  I  think 
H  is  a  natural  law  that  takes  care  of  itself. 


iSeepp.  126,138. 147. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Has  it  been  the  history  of  some  of  the  very  largest  trusts 
that  they  were  killed  by  competition? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  they  not  follow  their  competitors  into  the  market  and  sell  below  cost? — A. 
As  far  as  I  know — not  to  mention  names — I  think  the  most  conspicuous  trusts  have 
resulted  in  giving  cheaper  products  to  the  people: 

MANUFACTURE    OP   WIRE   ROPE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Do  you  manufacture  wire  rope? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  National  Coraage  Company  manufacture  wire  rope? — No. 

Q.  How  many  different  establishments  are  there  manufacturing  wire  rope? — A.  I 
think  about  8.     I  have  only  been  making  it  for  about  one  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Is  the  wire  rope  manufactured  particularly  by  those  that  are  engaged  in  the 
cordage  business,  or  by  iron  and  steel  plants? — A.  Entirely  outside.  I  am  the  only 
cordage  man  that  ms^es  wire  ro^. 

Q.  Are  you  making  that  at  this  steel  company  that  you  spoke  of? — A.  No,  I  am 
making  it  at  the  plant  where  I  make  manila  rope. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  is  the  wire  rope  made  in  connection  with  the  steel  indus- 
try?—-A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  are  the  other  manufacturers? — A.  Roebling  is  the  big  one. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  AprU  IS,  1902. 

TE8TIM0NT  OF  MS.  GIDEON  E.  HOLMES, 

Treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 

The  commission  met  at  10.48  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 

At  12.07  p.  m.  Mr.  Gideon  F.  Holmes,  of  North  Plymouth,  Mass.,  treasurer  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Ck)mpany,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  address? — A.  Gideon  F. 
Holmes. 

Q.  And  your  address? — A.  North  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Q.  You  are  treasurer  of  the  PI  vmouth  Cordage  Company? — A.  I  am  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  cordage  business? — A.  I  have  been 
with  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  for  42  years. 

POOLING   AOREBMENTB   IN   THE  CORDAGE   BUSINESS. 

Q.  Has  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  at  any  time  been  connected  with  other 
cordage  manufacturers  through  pools  ^  or  aereements  regarding  selling,  or  has  it 
formed  part  of  a  combination  at  any  time? — A.  It  has  in  times  past. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  concerning  some  of  the  agreements  that  the  Plymouth  Company 
has  had  with  other  concerns?  Please  state  ab^ut  when  these  agreements  were  made, 
and  describe  their  general  nature. — A.  Well  now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  the 
exact  dates. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  time? — ^A.  It  would  go  back  several  years.  We  had 
a  pool  whereby  each  concern  was  allotted  a  certain  percentage  of  the  business  done 
by  the  entire  pool,  and  then  if  we  overran  our  percentage  we  paid  into  the  p)ool  a 
certain  amount  per  pound,  and  if  we  fell  short  we  received  from  the  pool. 

Q.  Did  that  pool  include  any  large  proportion  of  manufacturers  in  the  country? — 

A,     X  6S. 

Q.  Substantially  all  of  them? — A.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  included  all,  but  most 
of  them. 

Q.  Was  the  pooling  arrangement  that  you  had  in  those  days  a  profitable  one  to 
your  company? — A.  We  have  made  more  money  outside  of  a  pool  than  we  have  in  a 
pool. 

Q.  Did  any  special  advantages  accrue  to  you  from  any  of  your  pooling  agree- 
ments?— A.  We  thought  so  at  the  time,  but  later  on  we  concluded  that  it  was  not  to 
our  advantage.    In  fact,  we  paid  in  every  time  into  the  pool. 

iSeepp,  126,  137,147. 
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C»MPETinON   WITH  THE  NATIONAL  COMPANY. 

Q.  Yoa  were  solicited  to  join  the  National  Cordage  Company  at  the  time  that  was 
oivanized? — A.  Well,  we  were  solicited  to  sell  out  to  them. 

Q.  When  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  in  active  operation  did  you  find  that 
it  interfered  materially  with  your  business  so  as  to  lessen  your  profits  by  the  sharp- 
nesB  of  its  competition? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they  able  at  any  time  through  their  agreements  with  the  sellers  of  manila 
hemp  to  gain  any  special  advantage  in  that  way? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  at  one  time  at  least  the  National  Cordage 
Company  succeeded  in  getting  purchasing  agreements  by  which  thev  had  half  a  cent 
per  pound  advantage  of  other  buyers  m  the  United  States.  Did  vour  company 
experience  this  disadvantage? — ^A.  We  never  experienced  anything  of  tliat  kind. 

Q.  You  thouffht  you  were  able  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  regards  the  selling  price  of  ro^,  were  you  in  the  habit  of  following  the 
prices  that  they  had  set,  or  were  your  prices  established  wholly  independently? — A. 
Well,  we  followed  them  pretty  closely.  Perhaps  in  explanation  of  that  I  may  say 
that  it  has  been  thepolicy  of  our  company  from  the  very  be^nin^  to  put  out  goods 
of  special  merit.  We  have  always  considered  quality  and  fair  dealing  nrst,  and  com- 
mercial gain  next.  In  fact,  in  our  judgment  commercial  gain  naturally  follows  merit, 
and  we  are  satisfied  if  we  Imow  that  our  competitors  are  not  underselling  us. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  did  the  National  Cordage  Company  hold  prices  somewhat  higher 
than  they  had  been  before  the  cordage  company  was  formed,  so  that  by  following 
them  you  really  got  a  benefit  from  the  company's  existence? — A.  Yes,  but  whether 
they  would  have  put  ui>  the  price  if  the*price  of  hemp  had  not  been  advanced  is  quite 
another  question.  Their  trying  to  get  the  control  of  hemp  naturally  put  up  its  price, 
and,  of  course,  manufactured  goods  had  to  follow. 

Q.  Did  the  price  of  the  manufactured  ^oods  go  up  more  than  proportionately  to 
the  price  of  hemp? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  it  did,  but  all  the  manufecturers  had  more 
or  less  hemp  on  hand  from  which  they  gained  the  advantage  of  the  higher  price. 

SPECULATIVB   NATURE   OF  THB  CX)RDAOE   BUSINESS. 

Q.  Does  the  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  rope  form  so  important  a  part  of 
the  product  that  the  business  is  made  somewhat  speculative  in  its  nature  on  account 
of  the  raw  material  market? — ^A.  For  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  decidedly  so.^ 

Q.  Earlier  such  was  not  the  case? — A.  Not  to  such  an  extent.  Of  course,  when 
the  National  Cordage  Company  started  in  and  tried  to  buy  large  quantities  of*hemp, 
they  naturally  pushed  up  the  price, 

Q.  And  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  good  stock  on  hand? — A.  Yes,  we 
had  to  follow  them  to  an  extent.  We  did  get  caught  once  or  twice,  but  it  averaged 
up  all  right. 

Q.  Are  you  accustomed  to  buy  your  hemp,  speaking  generally,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  last  you  a  year,  or  do  you  buy  from  time  to  time? — ^A.  If  I  think  the  market 
is  low,  I  anticipate  my  wants  and  buy  hemp.  If  I  have  a  feeling  that  prices  are 
going  to  decline,  I  hold  off  the  market. 

Q.  So  that  of  necessity  the  business  has  to  be  more  or  less  speculative,  depending 
upon  your  judgment  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  within  the  next  2  or  3  montns? — A. 
Well,  to  illustrate:  You  understand  that  during  the  last  2  or  3  years  the  price  of 
mauila  hemp  went  up  from  3f  cents  a  pound  to  about  15  cents  a  pound.  1  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  ^tting  the  figures  exact,  but  they  are  very  close.  Well,  when  we 
saw  trouble  was  coming  we  naturally  bought  ahead. 

NO  SPBCXAL   ADVANTAGE  OBTAINABLE  FROM   COMBINATION   IN   CORDAGE   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  From  the  general  nature  of  the  cordage  business  do  you  think  that  there  is  a 
poesibility  of  an  organization  powerful  enough  so  that  it  could  practically  drive  out 
of  business  the  smaller  competitor^ — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  industry  such  a  one  that  a  comparatively  small  establishment  can  work  to 
almost  as  good  advanta^  as  a  j^reat  combination? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  special  savings,  if  any,  that  could  be  made  by  a  large  combinar 
tion?  Could  it  save  anything  at  all? — ^A.  The  only  way  they  could  make  a  saving 
would  be  in  their  management,  and,  of  course,  the  small  concern  can  do  that  as  well 
as  the  large  concern. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  personal  element  in  the  management  of  the  concern  is 
the  chief  thing  in  the  cordage  industry? — A.  I  do. 

t  &ee  pp.  120, 154. 
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RELATIONK  WITH    EMPLMYBEH — l^NBMKNTB. 

Q.  The  Plymouth  Cordafre  Company  is,  I  have  miderstood,  an  old  company.  It 
has  been  in  existence  for  a  good  many  years? — A.  Yes,  it  was  oraanized  in  1824. 

Q.  In  regard  to  your  relations  with  your  employees,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  or  two.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  oi  building  tenement  houses  for  your 
employees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why?  Do  you  make  the  rents  of  those  tenements  an  additional  source  of 
profit,  or  what  are  your  reasons  for  taking  especial  care  of  your  employees? — A.  So 
as  to  have  them  near  us  and  to  ^ive  them  oetter  houses  to  live  in. 

Q.  About  how  large  a  prop<^rtion  of  your  employees  are  in  these  tenement  housed — 
A.  I  can  not  answer  that  as  I  would  like  to,  and  as  I  should  have  done  if  I  had 
known  that  question  was  coming  up.  We  have  about  1,000  persons — men,  women, 
girls,  and  boys  in  our  employ.     We  have  173  tenements. 

Q.  Do  you  give  your  employees  the  opportunity  of  buying  these  tenements  for 
themselves  if  they  want  to  nave  an  independent  house  of  their  own? — A.  No,  but  a 
great  many  of  our  employees  own  their  own  houses  right  in  the  neighborhooti. 

RELATIONS   WITH   EMPLOTBBS — TRADE    UNIONS,    LABOR  DIPFICULTIBS. 

Q.  Are  your  emplovees  organized  into  trade  unions  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q-  Do  you  know  whether  in  this  country  employees  in  the  cordage  business  gen- 
erally have  trade  unions? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  yourself  found  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  express  any  opposition  to 
trade  unions  in  connection  with  your  employees? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  your  employees!? — ^A.  No.  About  1863  or 
1864  we  had  a  difficulty  that  lastea  only  a  few  days;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  a  few  of  our  men  went  out. 

Q.  On  a  strike? — A.  Without  expressing  or  telling  us  of  any  dissatisfaction,  with- 
out telling  us  anything  at  all.  The  first  I  knew  of  it  was  when  I  receive<i  a  tele- 
phone message  from  our  superintendent  that  one  of  the  d^^partments  had  gone  out  of 
one  of  the  mills. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  trouble  you  had  with  them  since  the  sixties? — A.  Yes.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  they  could  uot  have  put  it  off  for  a  week.  Now,  I  want  to  say  right 
here  that  personally  I  feel  very  sore  over  that,  because  I  think  it  was  without  any 
just  cause  or  reason  whatever.  This  difficulty  was  Wednesday  afternoon.  Thurs- 
day morning  some  of  them  went  back  again.  Thursday  noontime  nearly  every  one 
had  gone  back,  and  the  rast  came  down  Thursday  afternoon  and  asked  the  privil^e 
of  going  to  work  the  next  morning  without  any  change  in  the  hours,  in  the  pay, 
conditions,  or  anything  else.  It  was  simply  a  misunderstanding  brought  about  by 
the  hot  headed  talk  of  3  or  4  youngsters,  I  think,  under  21  years  of  age. 

Q.  And  all  of  them  went  back? — A.  Every  one  of  them.  So  that  the  difficulty  or 
the  objections  or  complaints  could  not  have  been  very  serious.  This  was  ordinary 
help,  you  understand,  and  in  looking  back  to  the  month  of  January,  when  we  were 
running  along  in  the  regular  way,  and  no  overtime  or  anything  of  tHat  sort,  we  found 
these  very  persons  that  had  gone  out  on  a  strike  on  Wednesday  afternoon  averaged 
over  nine  dx)llar6  and  a  half  a  week  during  one  of  those  weeks  in  January. 

HOURS    OF   LABOR — BEX   OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Q.  Do  you  run  your  plant  day  and  night  at  times? — A.  We  have  not  for  a  time. 
W^e  stopped  it  about  a  year  ago. 

Q.  What  is  your  working  (Sty — how  many  hours? — A.  We  make  58  hours  a  week. 
We  start  our  mill  at  half  past  6  in  the  morning,  stop  at  12  for  dinner,  start  again  at 
1  and  stop  at  6;  and  by  stopping  on  Saturday  at  12  o'clock  we  make  the  58  nours, 
and  that  ends  the  week's  work. 

Q.  Are  those  about  the  hours  followed  in  the  cordage  industry  throughout  the 
country,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  I  think  the  other  plants  make  more  hours. 

Q.  Are  your  hours  prescribed  by  the  Massachusetts  law? — A.  Yes,  for  women  and 
minors,  but  not  for  men;  but  we  put  them  all  on  the  same  basis. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  your  employees  are  women?— A.  Out  of  a  thousand 
employees  about  160  are  women  and  girls. 

FORBIQN   AND   DOMESTIC   .MARKET   FOR   PRODUCT. 

Q.  Where  are  your  markets,  mainly?  Where  do  you  sell  your  producteff — A. 
Nearly  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Where  do  you  export? — A.  To  the  Argentine  Republic,  England,  Germany, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  South  Africa. 

Q.  And  you  sell,  I  suppose,  throughout  the  United  States? — A.  Yes. 
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COMPETITION   WITH   WE8TBBN   MANUFACTURERS — MEXICAN   COMPETITION. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  you  are  at  enough  disadvantage  as  r^ards  the  freight  charges 
to  interfere  materially  with  your  selling  in  the  western  market,  say  in  the  neigh1x>r- 
hood  of  Chicago  or  beyond? — A.  We  are  feeling  this  more  now  than  we  ever  have 
before. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  output  is  binder  twine? — ^A.  About  one-half. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  it  is  in  the  binder  twine  that  you  feel  this  disadvantage  in  the 
matter  of  freight  charges? — A.  Well,  to  illustrate,  the  western  manufacturers  can 
eet  their  hemp  at  the  present  time  delivered  in  the  West  at  about  the  same  price  we 
nave  to  pay  for  it  delivered  at  our  works,  and,  of  course,  we  have  to  pay  the  freight 
on  the  manufactured  article  afterwards. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  their  hemp  so  as  to  have  it  come  at  about  the  same  rate? — 
A.  I  am  referring  now,  you  understand,  more  particularly  to  sisal  hemp,  which  is  a 
product  of  Mexico,  and  which  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  twine.  The 
western  manufacturers  get  it  up  from  the  gulf  ports,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  mostly. 
I  understand  that  the  present  rate  of  freight  from  Mexico  or  from  Progressoto  New 
Orleans  or  Mobile  is  from  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  llie  rate 
of  freijEfht  on  hemp  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago  is  supposed  to  oe  about  15  cents. 
That  is  not  exact,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  about  15  cents.  The  actual  rate  from 
Mobile  to  Chicago  is  18  cents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  on  hemp  from  Progreaso 
to  Boston  is  about  three-tenths  of  a  cent.  The  rate  on  the  manu&ictured  pn)duct 
from  Boston  to  Chicago  is  25  cents. 

No\/,  while  on  the  Bubject  of  competition  with  other  mills,  I  should  like  to  speak 
of  a  mill  down  in  Mexico.  There  is  a  mill  there  that  is  generally  understood — I  pre- 
sume that  it  can  be  easily  ascertained  whether  it  is  true  or  not — to  have  some  special 
advantages.  There  is  an  export  duty  in  Mexico  on  all  sisal  hemp.  It  is  generally 
understmxl  that  there  is  no  export  duty  on  the  manufactured  product,  so  as  to 
encourage  this  mill.  Whatever  advantage  they  may  have  over  u^on  labor  here,  I 
do  not  mow;  but  it  is- generally  underst^Ki  that  they  do  have  the  advantage  of  not 
having  to  pay  the  export  duty  on  their  manufactured  goods. 

Q.  Do  tney  send  much  of  their  product  into  the  United  States? — A.  Most  of  it 
eomes  into  the  United  States,  I  understand. 

C^.  Does  the  export  duty  that  you  have  to  pay  on  the  sisal  offset  the  import  duty 
that  they  have  to  pav  on  their  product? — A.  They  do  not  have  to  pay  anything,  for 
their  product  is  binder  t^ine  averaging  500  feet  to  the  pound,  on  which  there  is  no 
duty. 

EFFECT  OF  REMOVAL  OF   DUTY   ON   CORDAGE.^ 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  duty  on  cordage  affects  your  business  favorably? — A.  We 
have  thought  so. 

Q.  Would  it  be  injurious  to  the  business  now  if  that  duty  were  removed  or  mate- 
rially lessened? — ^A.  Well,  we  should  feel  that  way,  although  we  ask  for  no  advan- 
tages provided  the  others  have  to  pay  the  same  for  labor  and  supplies. 

Q,  If  the  duty  were  removed,  from  what  country  would  you  expect  importations  to 
increase? — ^A.  Well,  we  should  expect  it  more  particularly  from  England.  Of  course, 
whether  it  would  come  later  on  from  the  Philippines  or  not  we  do  not  know.  That 
we  would  have  to  take  advantage  of. 

Q.  Is  there  much  importation  of  rope  now? — A.  No. 

THE  PHILIPPIN1C8   AS   A    POSSIBLE   LOCATION   FOR   A  CORDAOE   FACTORY. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  labor  conditions  and  the  general  condition  of  manu- 
facture in  the  Philippines,  would  you  anticipate  the  building  of  rope  factories  there? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  that  to  answer  it  intelligently,  because  it  is  a  matter 
that  I  have  not  given  any  especial  thought.  In  fact,  I  prefer  to  cross  the  bridge 
w^hen  we  get  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Would  there  be  a  material  difference  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  the  manufactured  article  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  raw  material  to  the  United  States? — A.  I  fancy  not.  I 
am  now  basing  my  answer  on  what  is  the  custom  here  in  the  United  States— on  the 
rate  of  freight  charged  on  the  manufactured  article  and  on  the  raw  material. 

Q.  That  is,  gauging  the  ocean  freight  on  the  difference  of  bulk  and  weight,  vou 
think  it  would  amount  to  the  same  on  the  manufactured  article  as  the  raw  material? — 
A.  Yes,  I  fancy  so.  . 


1  See  pp.  115,  136, 160. 
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CX)RDAOB   PLANTS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  OOAOT. 

Q.  Has  there  been  discussion  among  the  cordase  manufacturers  of  this  country  in 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  manufacture  of  cordage  and  twine  on  the  Pacific 
coast  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  raw  material  of  the  Philippines? — A.  There 
are  already  two  or  three  mills  there  and  have  been  for  years. 

Q.  Is  there  any  talk  of  enlargement  of  the  cordage  man  nature  on  the  coast  in 
that  respect? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.      * 

Q.  Suppose  that  an  enlargement  was  made  there;  would  the  difference  of  the 
transcontinental  freights  keep  that  region  from  being  an  immediate  competitor  with 
you  in  the  Mississippi  Vallev  and  the  East? — A.  I  do  not  think  an  enlargement  there 
would  materially  anect  our  business  in  the  middle  West  and  East. 

SPECIAL  COMMODITY   RATE   FOR   HEMP — INCREASE  OP  FREIGHT   RATES. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  your  product  in  railroad  classifications  or  do  vou  have 
a  spec;ial  commodity  rate  for  it? — A.  I  think  we  have  now  a  special  commodity  rate. 

Q.  Have  the  railroads  increased  the  rates  any  within  the  last  year  or  so? — A.  I 
think  so.  * 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  rate? — A.  I  am  not  following  that  very  closely  because  those 
are  details  that  I  have^to  leave  to  others. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  people  have  thought  the  increase  was  imwarranted 
or  not? — A.  All  that  we  ask  for  is  at  all  times  to  know  that  none  of  our  competi- 
tors get  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  we  are  getting.  We  should  be  better  satisfied  if 
we  knew  that  every  one  or  our  competitors  had  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  freight; 
whether  it  is  20  cents  or  50  cents,  we  do  not  care. 

DISCRIMINATIONS   IN    FREIGHT   RATES. 

Q.  Have  the  railroads  given  any  of  your  competitors  discriminations  against  you? — 
A.  We  do  not  know  that  they  have,  but  there  is  a  feeling  of  unrest  wnen  we  have 
to  run  around  to  see  whether  we  can  get  any  special  advantages,  and  sometimes 
succeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  think,  then,  that  the  other  concerns  also  get  ad  van- 
tages?— A.  Yes.  Now,  I  should  feel  better  satisfied  if  I  knew  the  others  could  not 
do  it,  and  knew  that  I  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  is  the  feeling  in  the  trade  at  the  present  time?  Is  it 
that  all  are  treated  alike  in  respect  to  freight  rates? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  have  any  special  rates  now?  You  spoke  of  having 
had  them;  have  you  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  at  the  present 
time,  but  on  that  I  can  not,  as  I  said  before,  give  the  details.  Any  one  that  has  had 
to  do  with  the  product  of  the  Philippines  in  the  last  few  vears  has  had  his  hands 
full. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  freight  rates  been  materially  raised  in  the  last 
few  years,  would  you  say? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  there  had  not  been  much  of  a 
raise,  but  some.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures  on  that.  I  am  simply  giving  you  now 
information  gained  from  conversations  I  have  had  with  some  of  our  men  looking 
after  that  special  work. 

Q.  Would  not  a  material  increase  in  freight  rates  affect  your  business  for  the 
worse? — A.  If  all  our  competitors  had  to  pay  the  same? 

Q.  Well,  suppose  you  were  shipping  all  over  the  country  and  the  freights  were  very 
materially  rais<^.  Those  that  were  nearer  the  business  would  get  all  that  part  of  the 
trade,  would  they  not?  You  could  not  put  your  goods  in  there  w^ith  the  higher  rate 
of  freight? — A.  Yes;  but  they  must  get  their  raw  material.  You  see  the  raw  mate- 
rial that  we  use  is  of  a  foreign  growth. 

Q.  So  you  think  the  freight  on  the  raw  material  would  equalize  the  freight  on  the 
manufactured  goods? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Has  there  been  any  competition  by  the  railroads  for  your 
particular  business — soliciting  your  business,  for  example? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Have  the  railroads  come  to  you  with  offers  of  special  freights  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  your  business? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  they  have, 

Q.  I  ou  are  the  one  to  solicit  discriminations  then  instead  of  the  railroads  coming 
and  offering  them  to  you? — A.  If  they  know  that  we  have  a  lot  of  goods  going  to  a 
certain  point  (a  fact  which  they  often  ascertain  through  the  buyers  of  those  gooils), 
they  will  come  to  us  and  ask  us  to  give  the  business  to  them  and  to  see  them  before 
we  make  the  shipment,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Bui  as  I  stated  before,  that  is 
one  of  the  details  that  I  am  not  |X)sted  on. 
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Q.  Can  you  state  whether  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  trade  that  the  railroad  discrim- 
inations are  disappearing? — A.  That  is  a  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer,  because 
I  have  not  gone  into  the  details. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  are  still  apprehensive  of  discriminations? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  say  you  are  still  apprehensive.  Can  you  give  any 
reasons  for  your  apprehensions?  Are  your  competitors  able  to  undersell  you  in  mar- 
kets that  would  indicate  that  they  have  favors  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No;  I  can  not  say 
that  thev  are. 

ADVANTAOBB   AND   DI8ADVANTAG1M  OP   LOCATION   OF   PLANTS  ON    PACIFIC  COAST. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Did  I  understand  youto  say  there  are  several  cordage  fac- 
tories on  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  Two  or  three  there;  one  in  San  Francisco  and  one  in 
Portland. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  price  of  labor  on  the  Pacific  coast  operate  to  develop  the 
establishment  of  cordage  factories  there? — A.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  rates  of 
labor  are  there,  but  I  supposed  them  a  trifle  higher  than  in  the  East. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  a  handicap? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  suf^cient  to  counterbalance  the  extra  cost  of 
freight  from  Manila  to  the  eastern  port? — A.  No;  I  hardly  think  it  would.  Almost 
every  one  using  cordage  will  require  some  sisal  as  well  as  manila  hemp.  Sisal  is  a 
product  of  Mexico.  Now,  in  order  to  get  the  best  rates  of  freight  you  must  ship  in 
carload  lots.  Therefore  a  buyer  is  loath  to  divide  up  his  orders.  Where  he  buys 
the  manila  he  likes  to  buy  his  sisal. 

MIXTURE   OF   MANILA    AND  SISAL  ONLY    MADE   FOR   BINDING   TWINE. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  the  use  of  sisal.  Do  you  mean  for  the  adulteration  of  the  hemp? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  make  entirely  pure  hemp  rope? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  entirely  sisal  rope? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  practice  among  some  manufacturers  to  combine  the  two  and  strengthen 
the  sisal  by  the  addition  of  manila  hemp,  or  cheapen  the  manila  hemp  by  the  addi- 
tion of  msal? — A.  We  have  had  some  samples  of  rope  sent  to  the  mill  for  examina- 
Uon  that  showed  that  the  fiber  was  mixea. 

Q.  The  grade  of  the  product  of  the  Plvmouth  Cordage  Company  is  considered 
among  the  best,  I  believe.     Do  you  think  it  would  be  good  business  prudence  to 

Seril  a  reputation  for  quality  by  making  such  a  mixture? — A.  It  is  a  thing  we  would 
o  under  no  circumstances.  In  fact,  we  have  built  up  our  business  to  a  very  great 
extent  bv  turning  out  fewer  goods  and  good  goods.  You  understand  when  you 
come  to  binder  twine  there  are  mixtures.  If  you  are  going  to  make  binder  twmes 
running  over  500  feet  to  the  pound — e.  g.,  550  feet — it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  a  satisfactory  article,  to  put  in  some  manila  hemp.  If  you  are  going  to  make 
it  600  feet,  there  must  be  a  larger  proportion;  for  650  feet  you  want  to  use  pure  nla- 
nila  hemp.  Now,  we  make  mixtures,  but  we  never  put  a  tag  on  to  the  mixtures  with 
the  word  "Manila"  on  it.     We  make  a  manila  twine,  but  it  is  a  pure  manila. 

Q.  Yonr  manila  rope  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  running  rigging  in  ships,  is  it 
not?— A.  It  should  be  of  manila  hemp. 

Q.  The  sisal  rope  will  mildew  and  rot  quicker  than  the  manila  hemp? — 'A.  Yes. 

RELATIONS  WPTH   EMPLOYEES — MAXIMUM   AND    MINIMUM   WAGES. 

Q.  Now,  we  should  like  to  have  a  statement  of  the  wa^  paid  in  your  plant.  If 
it  covered  a  period  of  10  years,  it  would  cover  the  good  times  from  1890  to  1892,  the 
dull  times  from  1893  to  1897,  and  again  the  good  times  up  to  the  present  time. — A. 
Our  rate  of  wages  has  not  changed  since  18S). 

Q.  And  are  you  able  to  state  what  that  average  is  now? — A.  Our  common  labor — 
the  cheapest  for  men — is  f  1.35  a  day,  and  that  is  based  on  6  days  constituting  a  week's 
work  of  58  hours. 

Q.  Is  your  help  composed  of  people  who  have  been  with  you  a  long  time? — A. 
Yes,  Wnen  we  had  our  seventy-fifth  anniversary  we  went  back  for  a  perio<i  of  40 
years  and  found  that  between  11  and  12  per  cent  of  those  who  were  with  the  com- 
pany in  1859  were  still  with  us. 

Q.  You  gpve  the  minimum  rate  of  wages.  Now,  can  you  give  the  maximum,  aside 
from  superintendents  and  salaried  men?— A.  They  run  up  to  12.50  or  $2.75;  I  think 
in  some  cases  $3.    Then  we  come  to  the  salaried  men. 

Q.  The  relations  between  your  help  and  the  company  have  l)een,  on  the  whole, 
friendly  and  satisfactory? — A.  Very. 
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EFFECT  OF   NATIONAL  00BDAO&  COMPANY'S   FAILURE  ON   CORDAGE   INDUgTTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  effect  did  the  failure  of  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany  nave  on  your  business  when  they  came  to  liquidate  the  assets  of  that  organiza- 
tion?— A.  Well,  we  have  grown  steadily  for  years.  I  can  not  say  that  it  had  any 
special  effect.  We  were  growing  all  the  time  they  were  in  operation  and  when  they 
reorganized,  and  we  have  been  growing  ever  since. 

Q.  Did  the  liquidation  of  their  assets  have  any  effect  on  the  cordage  market?— A. 
I  should  say  no. 

Q.  From  their  failure  in  1893  through  to  1897  did  your  works  mve  full  time  to  your 
people,  or  did  vou  run  short  time  during  the  hard  times,  so  called? — A.  We  ran  all 
the  time,  and  for  the  last  4  or  5  years,  up  to  within  a  year,  we  ran  our  mill  night 
and  day. 

Q.  Without  any  impairment  of  wages? — A.  Yes.  Our  wages  have  not  been  changed 
since,  I  think,  1878. 

PERCENTAQB  OF  OUTPUT  OF  COUNTRY   PRODUCED   BY   THE   PLYMOUTH   CX>MPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Do  you  know  about  what  percentage  of  the  output  of  the 
country  you  produce? — A.  I  should  say  somewhere  oetween  16  and  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  establishment  that  has  so  laive  a  percentage,  or  is  yours 
the  largest? — ^A.  I  think  we  are  to-day  the  largest  manuuacturers  of  rope  and  twine 
in  the  world. 

ROUTES   FOR   BRINGING   IN   RAW   MATERIAL — ISTHMIAN   CANAL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Does  your  raw  material  come  all  the  way  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  by  water? — A.  Yes,  to  Boston,  and  from  Boston  usually  by  rail. 

Q.  How  does  it  come — around  the  Horn  or  by  the  Suez  Canal? — A.  Both  ways. 

Q.  Would  the  construction  of  the  isthmian  canal  be  of  any  benefit  to  you  in  your 
business?    Would  it  benefit  your  trade  generally? — A.  I  should  think  that  it  would. 

Q.  Have  your  people  considered  the  subject? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  that  they  have 
especially. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  benefit  your  industry? — A. 
Yes. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF   FBEE   LIBBABY,    PBIZES,    PABKS,   AND   BATH    HOUSES  FOB   EMPLOYEES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.'  Phillips.)  Perhaps  we  have  not  covered  the  ground,  and  you  may 
have  some  statistics  or  information  that  ^ou  want  to  present  or  some  statement  to 
make  to  the  commission  of  your  own  motion.  Have  you  anything  to  add? — A.  Well, 
you  have  not  touched,  or  you  touched  very  lightly,  on  the  tenement  question.  Also, 
I  do  not  think  anything  has  been  said  about  what  we  are  doing  for  our  employees  in 
the  way  of  profit  sharing  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q,  That  would  be  very  interesting.  —A.  We  have  not,  strictly  speaking,  done  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  profit  sharing;  but  we  have  established  a  iree  library  for  our 
employees,  and  we  are  building  a  park  for  their  benefit.  We  are  also  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  gardens  that  can  be  produced — flower  gardens,  etc. — and  prizes  for  those 
that  will  keep  their  yards  in  the  best  condition.  In  fact,  we  have  employed  a  man 
especially  to  look  after  those  things  and  to  encourage  that  feature.  We  also  have 
preiiared  a  baseball  ground  and  grounds  for  other  games;  and  last  vear  we  had  an 
exhibition  of  all  the  different  things  that  the  men  had  done,  and  offered  prizes  for 
their  sports,  etc.,  devoting  a  whole  day  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  profit  sharine?  What  experi- 
ence have  you  had? — A.  Only  in  this  way  that  I  am  telling  you  of  now.  We  have 
just  startea  in  on  that.  Of  course  we  shall  carry  that  along  to  quite  an  extent,  but 
we  must  feel  our  way  in  it.  We  do  not  want  to  do  it  so  rapidly  that  we  shall  make 
a  failure  of  it,  but  we  must  have  the  men  understand  what  we  are  doing,  so  as  to 
appreciate  it.  We  shall  also  this  spring  build  bath  houses  for  them.  We  contem- 
plate putting  up  a  building  where  they  will  have  lunches  served  to  them  at  a  low 
cost. 

(Q.  By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Is  this  library  free? — A.  Yes;  to  all  our  employees. 

Q.  You  intend  to  conduct  the  bathing  houses  in  the  same  way  or  with  a  small 
chaise?— A.  The  only  chai^ge  will  be  for  the  bathing  suits.  If  they  w^ill  bring  their 
own  suits  there  will  be  no  chaise.  We  shall  encourage  them  to  buy  their  own 
bathing  suits,  and  so  have  the  free  use  of  the  bathing  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  The  plant  is  close  enough  to  the  harbor  so  that  your  bath 
houses  w^ill  be  easily  accessible?— A.  We  are  right  on  the  shore. 
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aiZS  OF  TBNBMEMTS  AND  BENT  CHABGBD — WAT£R  AND  FUEL  SUPPLY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  In  your  tenements  how  many  rooms  per  tenant  are 
there? — A.  Well,  they  vary.  We  put  up  about  2  years  ago  7  double  tenement  houses. 
In  each  of  these  houses  there  was  a  kitchen,  batfajx>om,  2  front  rooms  on  lower  fioor, 
2  chambers.  Then  we  put  up  7  other  houses  that  had  the  same  room  below  and  3 
chambers  above.  Then  we  put  up  6  other  tenement  houses  with  the  same  number 
of  rooms  below,  only  larger,  and  4  chambers  above.  Then  connected  with  each  of 
these  last  houses  is  a  garden  varying  in  size  from  2,500  to  7,500  square  feet  each. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Jbnks.)  What  do  those  houses  rent  for? — A.  All  the  way  from  $1.90 
per  week  to  $2.50  per  week,  according  to  size,  and  whether  they  are  right  on  the 
main  road  or  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  That  is  for  a  house  for  the  family? — A.  Yes;  there  are 
only  a  few  of  them  that  rent  as  high  as  $2.50  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Are  there  2  families  in  the  house  in  that  (tase,  or  se^mrate 
houses  for  each  family? — A.  Two  houses  under  one  roof. 

Q-  Double  houses? — A.  Yes;  but  the  number  of  rooms  I  gave  you  was  for  each 
individual  house. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  The  houses  are  heated  by  stoved? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  runnine  water  and  bath  tub  and  toilet  conveniences? — A.  Yes.  The 
bathrooms  are  not  fitted  up  with  hot  water,  but  they  are  with  cold  water.  They  can 
easily  heat  a  teakettle  full  of  water,  you  know.  I  want  to  say,  too,  these  prices  I 
have  given  you  per  week  cover  everytninff,  water  and  everything  else. 

Q.  7By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Is  there  provision  for  lighting  with  cas? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  make  provision  to  supply  your  tenants  with  fuel? 
Are  tfiey  able  to  buy  from  you? — A.  We  did  that  up  to  witnin  2  years  ago,  when 
in  buildmg  the  new  mill  we  had  to  use  the  yard  where  we  kept  the  coal.  It  is  our 
intention,  liowever,  just  as  soon  as  we  get  straightened  out,  to  do  that  again.  Our 
practice  has  been  to  supply  our  operatives  with  ooal  at  cost. 

AMOUNT  OF  CAPrrAL  STOCK — MABKET   VALUE  OF  SHARES — SURPLUS, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  amount  of  your  company's  capital  stock? — A. 
Oar  capital  stock  is  $1,000,000. 

Q.  Is  it  sold  on  the  market? — ^A.  Occasionally,  yes. 

Q^  Do  you  care  to  state  what  the  selling  price  has  been? — A.  The  last  sale  was  at 
^50  a  share. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Par  value  of  $100?— A.  The  par  value  is  $100,  yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  capital  stock  being  $1,000,000.  What  surplus  have  you? — 
A.  [Looking  at  paper.]  This  is  our  statement  of  July  31,  1900.  Our  surplus  was 
$748,055.72.     This  is  our  sworn  statement  to  the  state. 

Statement  of  assets  and  liaMUies  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company ,  July  Sl^  1900. 

ASSETS. 

Eeal  estate $245,750.00 

Machinery 270,000.00 

(ish  and  accounts  receivable 1, 153, 814. 67 

Manufactures,  merchandise,  and  stocks  in  process 1, 815, 216. 40 

3,484,781.07 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock $1,000,000.00 

Notes  and  accounts  jwyable 1, 619, 699. 11 

Profit  and  loss  balance $748,055.72 

Improvement 7, 719. 65 

Suspense 109,306.59 

865, 081. 96 

3, 484,  781. 07 
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FOR  LAST  2   YEARS   DIVIDENDS   PAID   WERE   16  PER  CENT  A   YEAR. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  About  what  have  been  your  average  dividends  for  the  last 
5  years?-<-A.  That  is  a  hard  question  for  me  to  answer  because  I  have  not  brought 
the  figures  with  me.  The  last  2  years  we  have  paid  1}  per  cent  quarterly,  and 
then  at  the  end  of  the  season  have  made  an  extra  dividend  of  10  per  cent  But  that 
has  been  more  on  account  of  our  making  a  good  profit  on  the  hemp  which  we  had 
bought — ^that  speculative  business  that  you  referred  to  at  the  start,  and  which,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  say,  we  have  to  go  into. 

IMPROVED    CONDITION    OF    CORDAGE    LABORER — ^REAL    WAGES    INCREASED,    EMPLOYMENT 

CONSTANT. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make,  or  have  you  covered  the  ground  that 
you  desire? — A.  Our  feelings  are  that  labor  never  got  a  larger  share  of  the  profit  than 
it  gets  to-day — ^that  is  to  say,  the  laboring  man  is  in  better  condition  to-day,  so  far  as 
our  industry  is  concerned  in  our  place,  than  ever  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  they  ^t  any  larger  share  of  the  profits  to-day  than  in 
18817  You  said  there  had  been  no  mcrease  in  wages. — A.  The  wages  are  the  same; 
but  in  many  respects  do  you  not  think  the  cost  of  living  is  perhaps  less?  I  had  sup- 
posed it  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  surroundinffs  are  better? — A.  The  surroundings  are 
better.  They  cet  better  tenements,  certainly.  They  have  fewer  hours  of  labor.  If 
you  look  at  it  tnat  way,  wages  are  higher  than  they  were  in  1878. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Would  you  say  that  the  employment  is  more  steady  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years  than  10  years  previously,  or  has  the  factory  run  as  steadily  from 
1880  as  now? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  has.  But  for  the  last  15  years  it  has  run  very 
steadily.  In  fact,  it  has  for  the  last  30  years  run  steadily,  but  we  have  been  con- 
stantly growing  up  to  the  point  of  running  it  all  the  time.  We  make  a  great  many 
goods  T^ich  we  do  not  know  where  they  are  going  to,  but  we  believe  in  keeping  our 
men  employed. 

Q.  Your  goods  being  standard^  you  can  do  that  with  safety,  can  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  Uiere  any  deterioration  m  the  goods  held  in  storage? — A.  Not  in  the  short 
time  we  have  to  carry  them. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  IS,  1901. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MS.  WILLIAM  W.  FITLEE, 

President  and  treasurer y  Edwin  H.  Fitter  Company. 

The  commission  being  in  session,  at  1.07  p.  m.,  Mr.  William  W.  Fitler  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  What  is  your  business  address,  Mr.  Fitler? — A.  No.  23  North 
Water  street,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company,  and  what  position  do  you  hold  in  it? — A. 
Edwin  H.  Fitler  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  my  position  is  president  and  treasurer. 

STOCK   OF  THE  FITLER  COMPANY. 

Q.  Is  this  a  corporation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  stock?— A.  $1,500,000;  15,000  shares  of  $100  each. 

Q.  Is  it  all  one  grade  of  stock? — A.  Yes;  we  have  nothing  but  the  15,000  shares. 

Q.  No  bonds? — A.  No  bonds  of  any  kind. 

OUTPUT  OF  PRODUCT   CONTROLLED   BY   VARIOUS  CORDAGE  COMPANIES. 

Q.  What  percentage  have  you  of  the  entire  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  country; 
do  you  know?  About  what  percentage  of  the  output  of  the  country  do  you  have? — 
A.  I  would  say  close  to  18  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  there  other  companies  manufacturing  more? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  yes, 
there  were. 

Q.  What  others? — ^A.  There  is  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  the  Ply- 
mouth Cordage  Company;  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  others. 
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Q.  About  what  proportion  of  your  output  is  binder  twine? — ^A.  That  is  hard  to 
answer.  It  varies  considerably,  according  to  what  is  for  the  time  our  best  interest. 
We  are  rigged  to  run  both  ways.  We  have  a  certain  number  of  spindles,  and  we  can 
swing  them  on  rope  or  twine,  according  to  which  is  the  best.  In  early  days  we  ran 
very  neavy  on  twme,  and  to-day  we  are  decidedly  heavier  on  rope. 

ooNNscTioN  wrrn  pooui — ^bffobtb  to  pubchasjb  FrrLSR  company. 

Q.  Was  your  company  at  any  time  connected  with  any  pools  ^  or  associations  of  cor- 
dage manufacturers? — A.  Well,  that  was  before  my  time.  This  company  never  has 
been  connected  with  any,  but  the  old  firm  was  connected  with  a  pool  many  years  ago. 

Q.  Before  the  organization  of  the  National  Cordage  Companj^— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  any  of  the  three  last  combinations— the  National 
Cordage  Company,  United  States  Cordage  Company,  or  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine 
Company? — A.  Never,  in  any  way. 

Q.  Were  efforts  made  to  buy  you  out? — A.  Yes. 

COMPETITION  WITH   NATIONAL  CORDAGB  COMPANY— CUTTING   OF  PRICES. 

Q.  Did  yon  find,  before  the  time  of  the  oi^ganization  of  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany, that  the  pressure  of  competition  was  very  severe? — A.  When  they  first  started, 
yes;  but  afterwards,  in  later  years,  it  was  not  so  hard. 

Q.  In  what  special  ways  did  tney  seem  to  have  the  advantage  of  you? — A.  Of 
coarse  I  am  talking  now  about  the  Edwin  H.  Fitler  &  Co.,  our  predecessors.  Our 
present  company  is  the  sons;  it  was  reorganized  at  my  father's  death. 

Q-  I  asked  you  in  what  special  ways  you  felt  the  opposition  in  the  trade.  Where 
did  they  get  the  advantage  of  you?— A.  Well,  I  think  ttiat  in  the  early  days  when 
they  first  started  out  there  was  a  great  desire  to  whip  a  lot  of  us  into  line,  and  there- 
fore the  competition  was  severe.  It  was  a  question  of  a  good  deal  of  nerve  to  stand 
oat  and  fight  aj^ainst  tremendous  capital. 

Q.  You  felt  it  mainly  in  the  cutting  of  prices?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  they  had  any  advantage  at  all  in  the  buying  of  the  raw  material? 
Were  they  able  to  comer  the  product  in  whole  or  in  part? — A.  No.    They  tried  to. 

Q.  What  was  your  experience  in  that? — A.  When  they  first  started  out  they  appar- 
ently had  control  of  spot  oi  nearby  fiber,  as  we  otll  it.  Of  course  that  threw  us  on 
oar  resources,  the  supplies  we  happened  to  have  on  hand  at  the  time,  which  were 
not  quite  sufficient  on  account  of  certain  sailers  being  late.  We  generally  had  our 
sailers  coming  forward  from  the  islands.  We  felt  it  badly  for  about  3  weeks  and 
after  that  our  supplies  came  in. 

Q-  You  had  no  further  trouble? — A.  Oh,  there  was  a  pinch  once  in  a  while;  but 
we  were  running  rather  close  to  the  wind. 

MANNER  OP  PUBCHASING   RAW  MATERIAL. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  raw  material  direct  from  Manila? — A.  We  buy  direct  through  Lon- 
don and  other  large  houses.  We  have  no  connection  of  our  own  in  the  islands.  The 
is  principally,  as  I  understand  it,  controlled  by  Ehiglishmen. 

Q.  You  buy  in  London? — A.  Through  London  and  through  Peabody,  of  Boston, 
and  others. 

EFFECT  OF  NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY'S  FAILURE  ON  MARKET  FOR  TWINE. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  failure  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  made  any 
material  difference  in  the  market  at  the  time  their  products  were  being  sold  to  pay 
their  debt^ — A.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  what  was  called  the  bankers' 
twine,  which  is  a  long  story.  I  can  not  describe  it;  but  it  ended  bv  being  taken  as 
collateral  and  the  bankers  and  financial  men  owned  the  twine.  Of  course,  while 
that  was  in  the  market  it  made  the  twine  business  a  very  unsatisfactory  business. 

Q.  That  did  not  last  for  many  monthd? — A.  That  lasted  for  a  couple  of  seasons. 
Oar  twine  business  is  a  matter  of  season;  we  have  only  one  'part  of  the  year  in  which 
to  dispose  of  it 

COMPETITION  wrrn   other  cordage  CONCERNS. 

Q.  Have  you  since  the  failure  of  the  earlier  company — the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany—felt the  pressure  of  the  competition  from  either  the  United  States  Cordage 
Company  or  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  more  than  from  other  large 
wmpetitor^ — A.  Taking  the  competition  to-day,  I  would  say,  we  do  not  feel  the 
Standard  any  more  than  the  Pljnottouth  or  any  other  large  concern. 

1  See  pp.  126. 187, 188. 
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ADVANTAGES   FROM  UNITED  STATES  CORDAGE  ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  member  of  the  United  States  Ck)rdatfe  Aflsociation?  ^ — A.  We  are;  yes. 

Q.  Doyonfindthat  that  is  a  benefit  to  you? — A.  It  is  a  benefit  in  this  way:  we  have 
no  bv-lawB  or  anything  that  legally  holdls  us.  We  can  do  as  we  please;  we  are  free. 
But  before  we  were  organized  we  really  did  not  know  each  other,  and  in  carrying 
on  our  business  we  heard  of  what  our  competitors  were  doing.  The  rosult  was  unnec- 
essarily bitter  feeling — a  few  chips  carried  aroujid  on  shoulders.  Coming  together 
made  a  better  feeling;  we  worked  more  intelligently.    I  think  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Q.  You  think  it  fixes  the  price  of  your  product  in  the  market? — A.  We  have  a  list 
price,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  even  our  list  prices  are  not  uniform;  but  when  it  conies 
to  the  discounts  we  are  decidedly  not  umform.  We  would  like  to  have  more  uni- 
formity; but  conditions  with  a  great  many  compel  them  to  do  things  at  times,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  hold  a  steady  price. 

Q.  You  think  the  organization  does  steady  prices  some  and  keep  them  a  trifle 
steadier? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  they  keep  the  real  selling  prices  steadier;  but  on  the 
whole,  it  is  an  advantage — no  doubt  about  that  With  regard  to  our  contracts  for 
the  purchase  of  raw  material — ^we  have  to  take  all  the  responsibility  in  everv  way, 
and  we  would  like  to  divide  that  responsibility  up  and  make  it  more  equitable;  in 
matters  of  this  kind  the  association  is  a  benefit. 

Q.  You  think  you  can  work  together  in  matters  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter we  must  look  after.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  foreigners  shall  compel  us  to 
use  that  contract  or  whether  we  shall  stand  out  and  look  aner  our  own  rights.  In 
that  sense  it  is  a  help  to  us. 

RELATIONS  WITH   BHPLOYBBB — STRIKES — ^WAGES — HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Q.  In  your  relations  with  employees,  have  you  had  anv  difSculty  in  the  way  of 
strikes? — A.  We  have  had  venr  little,  and  the  trouble  has  been  mostlv  that  we  liave 
a  certain  number  of  positions  for  boys  of  15  to  16  ^ears  of  age.  These  boys  will  grow 
up  to  be  men,  and  we  have  not  enough  men's  positions  for  tnem.  If  they  would  only 
leave  and  make  a  vacancy,  that  would  be  one  thing;  but  maybe  you  will  strike  a 
youngster  who  has  a  nasty  disposition,  and  he  will  want  to  make  trouble.  Then  10 
or  15  will  drop  out  and  we  get  rid  of  that  element.  We  always  give  them  men's 
positions  as  there  are  vacancies,  but  we  have  very  few  vacancies;  the  men  are  mar- 
ried and  settled,  and  we  can  not  make  a  man's  position  for  a  boy — ^it  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Q.  About  how  many  employees  do  you  have? — A.  About  450. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  women? — A.  About  150. 

Q.  Do  you  have  tenement  houses? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  simply  pay  wages  straight  and  let  the  men  take  care  of  themselves? — A. 
We  pay  them  and  they  take  care  of  themselves. 

Q.  No  profit-sharing  plan? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  wages  of  ordinary  labor? — ^A.  We  pay  the  ordinary  labor, 
the  men,  $1.50  a  day. 

Q.  That  is  the  lowest? — ^A.  The  lowest  for  men.     It  grades  up  according  to  position. 

Q.  What  is  your  highest,  short  of  superintendents? — A.  About  $18  a  week. 

Q.  What  hours  do  you  work? — A.  Ten  hours  a  day  on  the  average.  We  work 
sixty  hours  a  week,  and  we  crowd  in  a  few  extra  hours  on  five  days,  so  as  to  close 
early  on  Saturdays. 

Q.  When  do  you  close,  at  noon? — A.  At  1  o'clock  on  Saturdays.  Of  course,  the 
hours  are  so  arranged  that  they  run  60  hours  for  the  week.  The  amount  stated 
is  the  highest  for  60  hours.  Of  course,  we  have  higher  wages  than  that,  but  I  am 
leaving  the  superintendents  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  We  are  not  speaking  of  salaries,  but  of  laboring  men. — ^A. 
Wages  run  up  to  $15  or  $18. 

HALE   OF   MANUPACTURBD   PRODUCT — EXPORT  BUSINESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkh.  )  Where  do  you  sell  your  product  mostly? — A.  All  over  the 
Unitea  States. 

Q.  Do  you  export  any? — A.  We  have  lately. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Russia. 

Q.  That  is  practically  all  of  your  export  business? — ^A.  A  good  deal  j^oes  out  indi- 
rectly through  third  parties.  I  do  not  care  to  look  up  that  trade.  It  is  not  exactly 
satisfactory  in  price.    It  is  very  much  cut  up,  and  we  would  prefer  not  to  have  it. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  been  exporting  to  Russia,  as  you  say? — A.  For  a 
number  of  years. 

1  See  pp.  120, 185, 159. 
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WBSTBRN  COMPfiTITOfiS  HAVB  ADVAMTAGS  OF  SAVING   IN   FREIGHT. 

Q.  Do  you  find  yourselves  at  any  disadvantage  as  compared  with  any  of  your  western 
competitors  on  acx^ount  of  freight  rateei? — ^A.  I  think  they  have  the  advantage,  on 
acceunt  of  raw  material.  They  can,  no  doubt,  bring  raw  material  from  the  Gulf  by 
Mobile  or  New  Orleans,  or  wherever  it  is  the  boats  land  it,  and  get  it  to  Chicago  at  the 
same  prices  we  pay  for  it  in  Philadelphia.  They  have  the  advantage  over  us.  The 
freijy^ht  on  our  rope  out  West  is  against  us.  I  liave  not  the  direct  experience,  but  I 
believe  1  am  right. 

Q.  Is  your  market  mainly  in  the  East? — A.  We  sell  all  over  the  United  States. 

NO   FREIGHT   DISCRIMINATIONS. 

Q.  Have  you  had  reason  to  believe  there  have  been  freight  discriminations  a^inst 
you? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  of  any  myself.  I  have  never  come  in  contact  with  it 
directly. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  advance  in  freight  rates  in  the  last  year  or  two? — A.  I  do 
not  remember.    I  have  not  charge  of  that  department;  that  comes  under  my  secretary. 

DIVIDENDS   NOT  PUBLIC — STOCK    NOT  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  care  to  state  the  dividends  you  pay  and  the  surplus, 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  business  They  are  public,  I  suppose? — A.  No,  it  is  not 
public.    The  corporation  is  strictlv  in  the  family. 

Q.  The  stock  is  not  on  the  market? — A.  Not  at  all.  No  stock  has  ever  been  sold. 
It  is  simplv  with  the  children. 

Q.  We  do  not  want  to  insist  upon  knowing  ^our  private  affairs. — A.  It  would  he. 
There  are  no  outside  stockholders  at  all;  it  is  simply  in  the  family.  It  is  just  the 
same  as  a  copartnership,  only  my  father's  share  is  divided  up.  It  was  done  to  divide 
up  his  estate. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  chartered  company? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Does  your  company  make  returns  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment?— A.  We  never  have  of  dividends.    It  has  never  been  called  for. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  statement  of  your  receipts  and  expenditures — a  balance 
sheet? — A.  We  make  report  to  the  bureau  of  industrial  affairs,  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  giving  us  that? — ^A.  I  haven't  it  with  me. 

Q.  Can  you  supply  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

EFFECT  OP  NATIONAL  COMPANY'S   FAILURE  ON   PRICE  OF  TWINE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  effect  on  prices  of  twine  did  the  failure  of  the 
National  Cordage  Ck)mpany,  in  1893,  have? — A.  It  depressed  the  price  as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember.  I  believe  they  had  quite  a  surplus  oi  twine,  and  the  twine  business 
had  a  sort  of  lull  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  the  most  of  you  carry  over  stocks  to  the  succeeding  year,  or  did  you  keep 
on  manufacturing? — A.  We  kept  on  manufacturing,  but  we  curtailed. 

RELATION  OF  CROPS  TO   MANUFACTURE  OF  TWINE. 

Q.  Did  the  trade  get  over  that  in  one  season  or  did  it  go  into  two  Beason&(? — A.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  remember  it  took  at  least  two  seasons  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
'•bankers'  twine"  and  the  surplus  thrown  on  the  market;  and  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  crops  were  not  large,  and  of  course  that  governs  us  in  binding  twine.  If 
we  Have  an  exceedingly  large  crop,  we  are  rushed  on  twine;  but  if  we  have  a  small 
crop,  we  feel  the  effectsright  away. 

Q.  That  foUure,  then,  made  no  permanent  impression?  It  was  simply  incidental  to 
the  trade? — A.  It  had  its  effect  on  the  trade  for  awhile;  but  in  this  country  it  will 
take  more  than  that  to  leave  a  lasting  impression.  Of  course,  I  have  no  figures  at 
all.     I  never  saw  any  of  their  statements. 

CORDAGE   INDUfiTTRY    ASKS  ONLY   FOR   EQUAL  RIGHTS — INJURIOUS  COMPETITION  OF   PRISON 

MILLS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Perhaps  you  can  give  us  some  information  voluntarily  that 
we  have  not  covered. — A.  In  what  respect? 

Q.  In  any  respect  re^rdine  the  industry  that  you  think  would  be  of  interest  or  of 
benefit  to  the  commission.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  your  voluntary  statement. — 
A.  Well,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  all  we  want  is  equal  rights — ^not  to  have  any 
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advantages  in  any  way;  no  legislation  in  £avor  of  one  state  against  another,  bat  give 
us  the  same  riehts  all  through  the  country.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  going  to 
say  anything  I  ought  not  to,  but  there  is  something  now  under  way  that  would 
eventuallv  be  a  detriment  to  the  twme  business  with  tree  labor.  That  is  the  prison 
mills  in  Minnespta.  They  have  there  a  mill  that  manufactures  binder  twine  with 
prison  labor — convicts.    I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  help  the  free  labor  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Where  is  that? — A.  mnnesota.  They  h&\e  a  prison 
twine  mill  there;  also  one  in  Kansas  and  in  South  Dakota. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  in  connection  with  that? — A.  I  should  not  like  to 
suggest  anything,  but  I  would  say  that  it  affects  the  output  of  the  free  miUs  because 
they  naturally  take  their  place  in  the  market.  The  twine  made  may  or  may  not  be  as 
good,  but  every  ball  or  pound  they  sell  is  that  much  less  for  the  free  mills  to  mi^e. 

THB  TARIFF  SHOULD  BE  LEFT  ALONE.  ^ 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  tariff?  Would  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
tariff  do  you  any  good? — A.  I  think,  leave  the  tariff  alone.  I  think  the  competition 
to-day  between  the  different  manufacturers  about  as  severe  as  it  can  possibly  be. 
The  only  thing  is  that  the  foreigners  work  cheaper,  and  there  we  want  to  be  equal- 
ized. We  have,  I  believe,  a  cent  a  pound  on  rope,  but  free  raw  material — that  is 
ri^ht.  It  is  not  enough  to  enable  any  trusts  or  independent  manufacturer  to  carry 
pnces  to  extremes.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  any  cause  of  dissatisfaction  either  to 
protectionists  or  free  traders.    It  is  not  serious. 

REMOVAL  OF  TARIFF  WOULD  PREVENT  TRUSTS — BUT  MIGHT  DESTROY  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lftchman.)  One  of  the  frequent  aivuments  for  the  destruction  of  the 
trust  is  to  repeal  the  tariff.  Now  the  National  Cx)rdage  Ck)mpany  or  its  successor 
comes  within  that  cat^ory.  You  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  take  off  the 
tariff  on  rope  in  order  to  reach  that  trust,  do  you? — A.  Of  course  I  might  look  at  it 
from  a  different  standpoint.  I  believe  that  if  you  remove  that  one  cent  a  pound  no 
trust  would  exist  in  this  country. 

Q.  Would  any  manufacture  exist? — A.  Not  unless  our  labor  would  compare  with 
the  English,  German,  or  French.  And  if  they  start  this  mill  they  speak  of  in  the 
Philippines,  with  coolie  labor  and  Chinese  at  10  cents  a  day,  with  equal  rights  to 
enter  our  ports,  where  are  we? 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  a  disadvanta^  to  your  interests  to  have  a  factory  estab- 
lished in  the  Philippineei? — A.  Unless  conditions  are  equalized. 

Q.  How  far  will  freight  charges  tend  to  equalize  the  conditions? — A.  It  might  be 
possible  that  hemp  and  rope  would  equalize  each  other.  Possibly,  it  would  be 
about  the  same  freight.    I  am  supposing  it  would  be  classified  the  same. 

Q.  Is  not  the  hemp  classified  as  a  commoditv,  whereas  the  rope  may  be  classified 
as  a  finished  product  at  a  higher  rate? — A.  I  do  not  believe  they  have  ever  brought 
in  enough  to  lumish  any  goc^  answer  to  your  question.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  would  let  the  tariff  alone? — A.  As  I  say,  if  they  will  leave  us  alone  we  are 
all  right.    There  is  no  extreme  tariff  anyway. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  before  the  commission  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would 
admit  into  this  country  the  product  of  foreign  rope  manufacturers.  Is  that  your 
opinion  also? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  they  would  hurt  us  very  much.  They  would  bring 
in  rope  that  would  take  the  place  of  our  products. 

A    MANUFACTORY    IN    PHILIPPINES    MIGHT    EFFECTIVELY  COMPETE  WriH    UNITED    ffPATEB 

PLANTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  have  spoken  about  the  manufacture  in  Manila  or  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Now,  could  the  manufacturer  compete  in  the  many  kinds  of 
rope  wanted  here?  Don't  you  have  special  orders  for  special  kinds? — ^A.  1  am  pre- 
suming that  thev  have  intelligence  out  there,  and  run  a  mill  on  a  proper  basis. 
From  that  standpoint  they  would  eventually  meet  the  requirement  and  possibly 
carry  a  stock  here.     At  first,  of  course,  they  would  have  to  be  educated. 

Q.  The  point  has  been  made  before  us,  that  we  would  not  fear  them  so  much 
because  there  are  so  many  special  orders,  and  such  long  distances  would  interfere 
in  filling  them? — A.  If  I  were  carrying  a  stock  in  a  foreign  country  I  would  study 
their  wants,  and  my  representative  would  carry  the  proper  stock. 

1  See  pp.  116,186,141. 
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COMPRnTION   WITH   YUCATAN   SISAL. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  manufacture  of  sisal  rope  in  Yucatan? — A. 
I  have  heard  something  about  it 

Q.  It  has  not  come  in  competition  with  your  product? — A.  They  bring  in  binder 
twine  and  it  interferes  in  a  sense.  I  do  not  thmk  they  make  much  rope  yet,  but 
they  are  large  manu^turers  of  binder  twine. 

CHIEF   MARKET   FOR  ROPE  IS   UNITED  STATES. 

•  

Q.  Where  is  your  chief  market  for  rope  in  this  country? — A.  Alon^  the  borders  of 
lakes  and  large  rivers^the  coasts — wherever  there  is  any  large  shippmg. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  a  very  considerable  amount  that  goes  to  the  oil  country 
for  gas  and  oil  wells? — ^A.  Yes,  we  do.  ^ 

Q.  That  is  a  considerable  market  for  rope? — ^A.  It  is;  but  it  varies  very  much.  If 
oil  is  up,  we  are  all  right;  if  oil  is  down,  nobody  wants  rope.  Therefore  it  fluctuates 
to  a  great  extent. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  19,  1901, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JOSEPH  0.  TATLOE, 

Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Tmne  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m..  Chairman  Kyle  presiding. 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Taylor,  of  New  York  City,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard 
Rope  and  Twine  Company,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Give  your  full  name  and  address  to  the  stenographer, 

S lease. — A.  Joseph  G.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine 
bmpany,  17  State  Street,  New  York  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  cordage  business? — 
A.  About  14  years. 

Q.  What  other  companies  have  you  been  connected  with  besides  the  Standard 
Bope  and  Twine  Company? — A.  The  National  Company  and  the  United  States 
Companv. 

Q.  What  positions  did  you  hold  in  those  companies? — A.  Well,  of  course,  they 
varied  oonsiderably.  I  rose  from  the  lower  ranks  to  the  higher  ones.  I  started  with 
the  National  Cordage  Company  in  a  junior  clerical  position,  and  about  four  years 

Erevious  to  the  failure  of  that  company,  in  1893,  I  had  charge  of  the  hemp,  particu- 
krly  of  hemp  contracts. 

Q.  You  had  chai^  of  the  importations!? — ^A.  Yes,  principally. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  in  your  jpresent  position  as  secretary-treasurer  vou  have  quite 
different  lines  of  work? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  of  course.  With  tne  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany the  importation  was  a  very  large  branch  of  the  business,  and  a  very  important 
Dranch. 

Q,  What  special  part  of  the  work  did  you  have  in  the  United  States  Cordage 
Company? — A.  Well,  in  that  company  1  was  a  sort  of  right-hand  man  to  the  con- 
troller-general. 

obtaining   BAW   HATEBIAL   for  CORDAGB   and   BINDER  TWINE. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  being  in  charge  of  the  hemp  department.  Where  does  most  of 
your  material  come  from? — A.  The  manila  hemp  comes  from  the  Philippines  exclu- 
sively.   The  sisal  hemp  comes  from  Progresso,  Mexico. 

Q.  About  how  long  does  it  take  to  get  hemp  here  from  the  Philippines? — A.  By 
ftteamen  60  days;  by  sailers,  4  months. 

Q.  Where  do  you  make  your  contracts  ordinarily,  with  dealers  in  Manila  or  in 
London  or  with  dealers  on  this  side? — A.  With  agents  of  Manila  and  London  houses 
here. 

Q.  You  do  not  deal  directly  with  the  houses  in  Manila;  you  deal  only  through 
their  agents  here? — ^A.  Only  through  their  agents. 
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Q.  Are  any  of  these  Manila  houses  American  houses,  or  are  they  all  English 
houses? — A.  I  think  there  is  one  that  is  an  American  house,  Warner,  Barnes  & 
Company. 

Q.  Are  the  others  English? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  are  buying  your  material  for  cordage  and  for  binder  twine,  do  you 
have  to  buy  ahead  with  reference  to  the  season's  supply? — A.  Oh,  yes;  decidedly. 

MANTFACTURE  OF  BINDING   TWINK   PRACTICALLY   IN   THE   HANDS  OF  THE  MANUFACTURBB8 

OF   MACHINERY. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  are  special  seasons  when  the  binder  twine  is  particularly  in 
demand? — A.  Binder  twine  has  practically  ^ne  out  of  the  rope  manufacturers' 
hands.  That  waa  formerly  a  part  of  their  business,  but  there  seems  to  be  so  much 
money  in  the  machine  business  lately  that  the  manufacturers  of  machinery  can  afford 
to  make  binder  twine  and  give  it  away;  so  that  the  rope  manu&u^turers  of  to-day  are 
practically  out  of  the  binder-twine  business. 

Q.  Is  the  binder-twine  business  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  of 
harvesters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  are  the  leadinj^  manufacturers  of  binder  twine? — A.  The  Deering  and  the 
McCormick's,  both  of  Chicago. 

Q.  You  manufacture  considerable  sisal? — A.  Oh,  we  did;  and  we  manufacture 
some  now,  but  not  extensively. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  your  output  is  binder  twine? — A.  That  varies.  Three 
years  ago  we  made  15,000  tons. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  output  lately? — A.  We  made  6,000  tons  last  year^  and 
probably  will  make  4,000  tons  this  year;  but  we  are  not  in  the  market  for  binder 
twine.  Of  course,  we  are  always  in  the  market  if  there  is  anything  in  it,  but  for  the 
last  2  or  3  years  there  has  been  so  much  money  in  the  machines  that  those  manu- 
facturers can  afford  to  manufacture  twine  and  sell  it  for  barely  cost. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  eastern  manufacturers  will  give  up  the  manufacture  of  binder 
twine? — A.  They  will  never  give  it  up;  they  have  always  the  ability  to  make  it,  and 
so  long  as  there  is  anything  in  it  they  will  make  it 

PLACINQ  THE  OUTPUT  OF  BINDER  TWINE   IN  THE    HANDS  OF  THE  JOBBERS. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  is  binder  twine  put  into  the  hands  of  the  jobbers? — 
A.  Well,  the  situation  has  changed  a  great  deal  m  that  respect.  Jobbers  used  to  nan- 
die  the  binder  twine.  At  present  the  machine  men's  agents  have  the  sale  of  binder 
twine,  and  they  sell  it  on  such  a  close  maigin  that  jobbers  will  hardly  touch  it  at  all. 
But  two  or  three  years  ago  it  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of  jobbers  or  agents  in 
March  or  April. 

Q.  Was  practically  the  whole  season^s  supply  formerly  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
agents  or  jobbers? — A.  No;  but  tne  majority,  50  or  65  or  75  per  cent,  was  put  m  the 
hands  of  jobbers  and  was  not  sold  by  manufacturers.  The  manufacturers  would  sell 
maybe  to  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  season^  June  and  July. 

SEASON    FOR  THE   PRODUCTION   OF  BINDER  TWINE, 

Q.  Then  has  it  been  the  custom  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine  until  the 
following  season? — A.  Until  November  or  December. 

Q.  When  do  the  plants  ordinarily  begin  to  manufacture  binding  twine? — A.  It 
depends  on  the  section  of  the  country.  In  Texas,  of  course,  it  is  early;  in  the  North- 
west it  is  later;  in  the  Dakotas  it  is  later. 

Q.  How  is  it  ordinarily  in  your  company? — A.  Whenever  we  are  in  the  business 
we  manufacture  for  all  the  sections,  and  in  some  sections  we  usually  ship  early,  and 
soiixe  late. 

PROPORTION   OF   MANILA    AND   SISAL  HEMP  USED   IN   MAKING    BINDER  TWINE, 

Q.  Is  the  material  of  which  this  binder  twine  is  made  chiefly  sisal  or  manila 
hemp? — A.  Well,  there  again  the  conditions  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  since  the 
war  with  Spain  have  changed  entirely.  Before  the  war  with  Spain  there  was  about 
60  per  cent  sisal  and  40  per  cent  manila  used.  Last  year  on  account  of  the  extremely 
high  prices  there  was  not  5  per  cent  of  manila  used  in  binder  twine.  About  this 
time  last  year — ^and  this  is  the  season  for  manufacturing — manila  hemp  was  selling 
between  13  and  14  cents  a  poimd,  which  made  the  binder  tw^ine  sell  about  15  or  lo 
cents.     And  sisal  was  7  or  8  cents  a  pound. 
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TIME  OP  SHIPMENT  OF   HEMP  SUPPLY   FROM   THE   PHILIPPINES 

Q.  Aboat  what  time  in  the  year  is  this  hemp  cut  in  the  Philippines  and  shipped 
from  Manila  for  the  mannfacture  of  ropes? — A.  Practically  all  the  year  round;  there 
is  a  little  less  during  the  rainy  season  m  August  and  September. 

Q.  What  time  would  the  hemp  be  shipped  from  the  Philippines  so  as  to  be  manu- 
factured here  in  March  and  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  in  April? — A.  Are 
^ou  talking  about  normal  conditions,  or  the  abnormal  conditions  that  have  existed 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years?    Since  the  war  with  Spain  everything  has  been  upset. 

Q.  Let  us  speak  of  the  normal  conditions  first,  and  then  take  up  1898,  1899,  and 
1900. — A.  In  normal  conditions  you  would  buy  in  April  for  May  ana  June  shipments 
from  Manila.  There  is  always  a  latitude  of  two  months  allowed  the  shippers  to 
enable  them  to  get  their  stock. 

Q.  Would  the  hemp  so  purchased  be  in  your  hands  to  mannfacture  for  your  sales 
next  summer? — A.  Yes;  it  would  arrive  here  in  August  or  September. 

Q.  And  you  keep  on  buying  during  the  summer  for  the  consignments  to  be  shipped 
in  JDecemtJei? — ^A.  We  should  practically  buy  that  far  ahead  all  the  time. 

Q.  Aa  your  sales  come  largely  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  do  your  shipments  of 
manila  hemp  in  the  same  way  come  largely  in  certain  months?  For  example,  your 
chief  manufacturing  is,  I  suppose,  done  m  January,  February,  and  March.  Are  you 
in  the  habit,  then,  of  buying  much  more  largely  in  the  summer  for  delivery  next 
fall,  or  does  it  all  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  market? — A.  We  generally  try  to 
keep  about  60-day8'  supply  on  hand,  average  about  our  monthly  consumption,  and 
have  that  amount  coming  forward. 

CHANGING    PROM   MANUFACTURE  OF   BINDER  TWINE  TO    ROPE,  AND    VICE   VERSA. 

Q-  Before  last  year  were  you  in  the  habit  of  turning  your  manufacturing  establish- 
ments more  to  the  production  of  binder  twine  during  the  winter  months  in  order  to 
meet  the  following  summer's  demand,  and  then  turning  more  to  the  other  kind  of 
cordage  during  the  summer? — A.  No;  the  ordinary  cordage  mills  are  made  up  of  a 
certain  number  of  spindles  for  rope  and  a  certain  number  for  twine,  and  they  can 
not  run  more  spindles  on  rope  or  more  on  twine  than  a  certain  number.  But  for  the 
economical  operation  of  the  mill  we  generally  keep  a  small  number  of  spindles  on 
the  binder  twine  through  the  winter  months  and  then  increase  them  and  go  off  rope 
as  much  as  possible  as  tne  season  advances. 

Q-  So  that  you  manufacture  most  of  your  binder  twine  in  what  month? — A.  We 
manufacture  most  binder  twine  about  May  and  June. 

Q.  For  use  during  that  summer? — ^A.  Yes;  practically,  since  the  binder  twine 
business  is  largelv  dependent  on  harvesting  and  on  good  crops.  If  there  is  a  good 
crop  the  old  machines  are  turned  on  during  May  and  June  and  July,  and  probably 
we  will  leave  rope  out  entirely.  In  August  and  September  we  generally  put  all  the 
machines  we  possibly  can  on  rope.  Then,  when  we  get  along  to  December  and 
January  we  would  put  some  spindles  on  binder  twine  and  gnuiually  increase  the 
number  of  spindles  on  binder  twine  and  take  them  off  rope. 

Q.  Wau  that  true  several  years  ago,  when  you  were  selling  the  twine  to  jobbers 
lareely? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  sa5r  earlier  that  you  formerly  put  the  bulk  of  the  stock 
in  the  jobbers'  hands  in  April,  May,  and  June? — A.  Well,  the  bulk  of  the  stock 
would  be  made  before  May,  oecause  that  is  &ye  or  six  months*  production. 

CHAKGKD  CONDITIONS  IN   PRODUCTION   ARISING   FROM   AFFAIRS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Q.  Nov,  will  you  tell  us  about  the  manufacture  during  1899  and  1900,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines? — A.  Of  course,  conditions  were  very 
erratic.  The  manufacturers  did  not  want  to  be  caught  with  a  large  supply  of  hemp 
on  hand,  fearing  that  the  ports  would  be  open.  They  did  not  w^ant  to  have  a  short 
supply  on  hand,  fearing  that  the  ports  would  be  closed. 

PERIOD  WHEN   PORTS  WERE  CLOSED — RESULTS  OF  CLOSING   PORTS. 

Q.  How  long  were  the  ports  closed? — A.  They  were  closed  twice.  They  were 
closed  once  for  three  or  four  months.  I  iorset  the  exact  dates,  but  I  think  it  was 
about  August,  1898,  and  then  again  about  July  and  August,  1899. 

Q.  And  then  they  opened  the  last  time  in  the  latter  part  of  1899? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  result  of  the  closing  of  the  ports  in  1899? — A.  Why,  it 
stopped  supplies  entirely  and  prices  went  up  with  very  great  rapidity. 
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Q.  The  supply  for  the  market  of  1900 — ^that  is,  for  the  summer  of  1900 — would  have 
to  he  made  largely  from  manila  bought  during  the  fall  of  1899,  would  it  not? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  So  that  when  the  ports  were  opened  about  the  1st  of  January,  1900,  that  did 
not  affect  the  supply  for  the  summer  of  1900? — A.  It  did  not  affect  the  supply,  but  it 
affected  the  prices  considerably,  because  no  hemp  being  in  sight  the  price  advanced. 
Dealers  were  holding  up  on  what  they  had. 

Q.  They  put  the  prices  up  for  fear  of  a  short  supply? — A.  They  did  not  want  to  use 
what  they  had  for  fear  that  they  would  not  be  aole  to  replace  it  for  some  time  in  the 
future. 

Q.  The  hemp  that  you  were  manufacturing  from  during  the  winter  of  1900  for  the 
summer  of  19(X)  had  been  bought  the  preoedins  season? — A.  Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  And  the  manufacturers  simply  put  up  the  price  for  the  season  of  1900? — A. 
They  did  not  know  where  they  would  get  a  new  supply  from. 

Q.  So  that  the  quantity  which  they  had  bought  up  was  purchased  more  cheaply? — 
A.  Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  And  the  manufacturers  had  a  chance  to  make  profits? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  had 
two  vessels,  each  with  8,000  bales  on  it.  The  profits  were  $150,000.  But  then  that 
was  wiped  out  by  the  very  radical  decline  as  soon  as  the  ports  were  open.  Then  we 
had  large  stocks  of  raw  material  on  hand  and  the  price  went  down. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  ^t,  did  the  loss  that  followed  the  opening  of  the  ports  exceed 
the  profits  made  by  the  advance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  price  of  binder  twine  fall  very  materially  after  the  ports  were  opened? — 
A.  Yes;  it  went  down  from  11  cents  to  7  in  the  fall  of  1899. 

PROPORTION   OF  MANILA   AND  SISAL  HEMP   IN   BINDER  TWINE. 

Q.  (B^  Senator  Kyle.  )  That  was  manila  twine? — A.  Binder  twine  made  of  manila. 
Manila  is  used  in  different  proportions.  There  is  manila  binder  twine  made  of  half 
manila  and  half  sisal,  and  there  is  one  made  of  one-quarter  manilla  and  three-quar- 
ters sisal. 

PRICE  OF  MANILA   HEMP  AS  AFFBCTINO    PRODUCTION   AND  PRICE  OF  SISAL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Is  the  proportion  of  manila  enough  so  that  it  is  decisive  in 
fixins  the  value  of  binder  twine?  I  understood  you  to  sav  that,  especially  of  late, 
sisal  had  been  used  in  so  much  ]arfi;er  proportions  that  perhaps  the  price  of  manila 
hemp  did  not  affect  the  product.— A.  The  actual  use  of  manila  hemp  does  not  affect 
it,  but  manila  affects  sisal  in  this  manner,  that  just  according  to  how  strong  the  posi- 
tion of  manila  is,  the  sisal  market  is  sympathetically  strong  irrespective  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  sisal  hemp.     If  manila  is  stroi^,  sisal  is  strong  too. 

Q.  The  war  conditions  would  not  affect  the  manufacture  from  sisal  except  as  to 

grice? — A.  Only  in  that  way.    Of  course,  in  so  far  as  the  consumption  of  manila  for 
inder  twine  or  rope  is  reduced,  to  that  extent  the  sisal  takes  its  place,  and  conse- 
quently the  greater  is  the  demand  for  sisal  and  the  higher  is  its  price. 

LABOR  COST  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GORDAOB. 

Q.  What  is  the  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  twine,  and  how  much  of 
the  cost  represents  the  raw  material? — A.  The  actual  labor  cost  for  cordage  is  about 
one  cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound,  and  then  there  are  your  taxes,  insurance,  interest 
on  your  money,  and  all  sorts  of  conditions,  but  the  usual  mode  of  rough  reckoning  is 
to  say  2  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  And  then  tne  rest  of  the  cost  depends  on  the  price  of  raw  material? — A.  Yes. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  LOSS  OF  RAW   MATERIAL  IN   MANUFACTURE  OF  CORDAGE. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  loss  or  shrinkage  is  there  in  makinff  a  ton  of  ordinary 
standard  manila  rope? — A.  With  manila,  about  4  per  cent,  and  sisai  about  8  per  cent. 

CORDAGE   BUSINESS    ENTIRELY   SPECULATIVE — PROFIT   DEPENDS    ON    PRICE    PAID   FOR  RAW 

MATERIAL. 

Q.  From  these  circumstances,  with  the  raw  material  forming  so  large  an  element 
of  the  cost,  is  the  cordage  business  made  sjieculative  to  any  material  extent? — A. 
ihitirely  so. ' 

Q.  Your  profits  or  losses  are  dependent  largely  on  your  buying? — A.  I  have  had  an 
experience  of  fourteen  years.    Since  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  formed  I  have 
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had  no  immediate  charee  of  mills  in  this  country.  My  infonnaftion  is  from  the  figures 
of  those  who  are  manoSu^tiiring  cordage.  Now,  with  that  information  in  my  mind,  I 
am  absolutely  positive  that  in  the  last  five  years  there  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  this 
country  who  has  made  a  dollar  on  the  actual  manufacture  of  cordage.  He  may  have 
made  mqpev  on  speculation  in  hemp,  and  by  chance  from  having  a  stock  on  hand 
when  the  aavance  happened,  but  from  his  actual  manufacturing  business  there  is  not 
a  manufacturer  who  hia  made  a  cent 

POSmON  OF  OOBDAOS  M ANUFACTURKRS  WITH  RBFBRBNGB  TO  CLOSING  PHILIPPI NB  PORTS. 

Q.  What  was  the  situation  as  regards  the  bosiness  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the 
ports  in  the  latter  part  of  18997  Gwierally  sneaking,  did  the  manufacturers  have 
enough  hemp  on  hand  so  that  they  made  consiaerable  profits  from  the  rise  that  came 
after  that? — A.  We  had.  Our  report  shows  that  we  made  1233,000  above  the  interest 
on  our  bonds. 

Q.  So  that  really  the  closure  of  the  ports  was  a  benefit  to  you? — ^A.  To  us  it  was, 
and  I  suppose  it  was  correspondingly  to  the  other  manufacturers,  because  business 
was  going  along  smoothly  and  uniformly  and  they  naturally  kept  a  supply  of  hemp 
on  hand. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  the  cordase  manufacturers  should  have  been  anxious 
to  have  the  ports  open  then? — A.  Well,  mere  was  and  there  was  not  In  fact  the 
Boston  contingent  and  the  Eastern  concerns  wanted  them  closed. 

Q.  That  is,  the  Plymouth  people? — A.  Yes.  We  wanted  tiiem  open,  and  I  believe 
that  the  Boston  people  as  well  as  ourselves  were  in  communication  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  but  on  different  lines. 

Q.  They  wanted  them  kept  closed  and  you  wanted  them  open? — ^A.  Yes.  Well, 
yon  see  it  does  not  midse  any  great  difference  to  a  cordage  manufacturer;  but  when 
the  price  is  low  his  proportion  of  profit  is  greater  than  when  the  price  is  high.  It 
costs  just  the  same  to  manufacture  rope  when  hemp  is  4  cents  as  when  it  is  14  cents, 
but  the  amount  invested  in  his  business  is  three  times  greater,  but  there  is  no  more 
profit 

Q.  Does  it  make  a  difference  in  the  amount  that  you  can  sell  whether  you  chai^se 
high  or  low  priceei? — A.  That  is  what  I  say,  the  low  prices  are  better  for  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Q.  The  demand  will  then  remain  larger,  and  you  can  really  have  a  large  market 
with  the  capital  invested? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  difference  in  interest  between  the  Boston  people  and  your 
people  regarding  the  closure  of  the  port^ — ^A.  I  suppose  they  had  a  big  supplv  on 
band  and  we  had  a  short  supply  on  hand,  and  they  wanted  the  ports  clewed  to  keep 
the  price  high.  I  attribute  a  good  deal  to  the  philanthropy  idea  and  to  the  cry  about 
Agmnaldo! 

Q.  What  was  your  situation? — A.  We  were  just  as  patriotic,  but  we  wanted  the 
price  down. 

HIOH   PRICSS  OF  PRODUCT  ABB  DISADVANTAOIBOUS  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

Q.  You  had  too  large  a  supply  of  hemp  on  hand? — ^A.  No;  it  was  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  business.  No  manufacturer  wants  high  prices.  It  is  not  business.  We 
can  sell  more  goods  when  prices  are  low;  but  when  prices  are  high,  you  will  always 
find  in  every  business,  I  do  not  care  what  it  is,  that  something  eke  will  come  in  as  a 
sabstitute  to  take  the  place  of  that  class  of  goods.  Since  the  price  has  been  7}  cents 
a  pound  for  sisal  rope  there  has  been  I  should  say  at  least  10  to  15  per  cent  of  sub- 
etitntes,  such  as  jute. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  had  had  a  large  stock  of  hemp  on  hand  that  vou  had  contracted 
for,  I  should  suppose  you  would  want  to  keep  prices  up  for  awhile  longer  instead  of 
being  uigent  about  getting  the  ports  open? — A.  I  only  Know  we  wanted  them  open. 
Whether  under  different  circumstances  we  would  want  them  closed  I  do  not  know. 

RSASON   FOR  THE  FAILURB  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY. 

Q.  Let  US  consider  for  a  moment  your  different  positions.  You  spoke  of  being  with 
the  National,  the  United  States,  and  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company.  Will 
you  sketch  briefly  the  oordaae  situation  as  it  appeared  to  you  at  the  time  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  National  Ck>rdage  Company  mto  the  United  States,  and  then  from 
that  agun  into  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company?  What  were  the  rea^^ons 
that  led  to  the  failure  of  the  National  Company? — A.  Lack  of  money,  that  was  why 
they  failed.^ 
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Q.  Waa  there  a  speculative  element  in  the  matter?  Was  there  any  special  reason 
why  prices  fell  so  tnat  they  needed  to  have  large  sums  of  money? — A.  I  do  not  swear 
to  the  truth  of  this,  but  in  my  opinion  the  formation  of  the  National  Gorda^  Com- 
pany advanced  prices  much  more  than  their  intrinsic  value,  and  by  not  having  suffi- 
cient capital  to  continue  the  business  as  they  wanted  to,  and  control  the^  business, 
which  they  were  unable  to  do,  the  National  Cordage  Company  failed,  and  conse- 
quently pnces  assumed  their  proper  level. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  they  had  oeen  pushing  prices  really  higher  than  the  condi- 
tions of  business  would  warrant? — A.  Why  they  put  up  the  price  of  hemp  to  some- 
thing like  15  or  16  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  When  you  say  they  put  up  the  price  of  hemp,  you  mean  to  say  they  had  con- 
trol of  the  market? — A.  Tney  were  the  only  buvers. 

Q.  If  they  were  the  only  buyers,  why  did  tney  not  put  prices  down? — ^A.  They 
did  not  want  them  down. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  manufacturers  made  more  money  when  prices  were  low? — 
A.  This  was  a  combination,  a  combination  that  controlled  everything. 

PERCENTAOB    OF    MANUFACTURERS     INCLUDED — MANUFACTURERS'     AND     MANUFACTURING 

ACCOUJJTS. 

Q.  How  large  a  percentag^e  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  did  thev  get 
together? — A.  They  got  practically  all  with  the  exception  of  the  Plymouth  and  Fit- 
ler  companies. 

Q.  I  understood  vou  to  say  that  at  that  time  you  were  in  a  position  to  see  the 
accounts  of  practically  all  the  companies? — A.  The  manufacturing  accounts,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  a  distinction  between  manufacturing  accounts  and  manufacturers' 
accounts*^— A.  Oh,  decidedly.  By  manufacturing  accounts  I  mean  the  mill  accounts 
of  pounds  of  manila  hemp  tnat  go  in  and  pounds  of  product  that  come  out. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  information  as  to  whether  the  inanufocturers  were  making 
or  losing  money? — A.  No,  because  in  the  cordage  business  the  price  of  hemp  is  not 
taken  into  consideration  in  mill  accounts.  The  mills  are  given  a  certain  amount  of 
hemp  with  which  to  turn  out  a  certain  amount  of  rope. 

SAVINGS   WHICH   THE  COMBINATION   EFFECTED   IN   PRODUCTION. 

Q.  Was  the  National  Cordage  Company  able  to  make  any  material  saving  in  the 
cost  of  manufacture? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  did.  I  am  pretty  sure  they  did  by 
the  organized  eoualization  of  manufacturing — by  knowing  the  different  methods 
that  were  appliea  in  each  mill  and  correcting  them  to  the  l^t  possible  method  that 
was  appliea  in  any  mill. 

Q.  Were  they  able  to  save  materially  in  freights  by  shipping  from  the  nearest 
plants? — ^A.  Oh,  decidedly. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  instances? — A.  Now,  that  is  entirely  out  of  my  line.  I  know 
they  always  cmimed,  and  the  person  that  had  charge  of  the  freight  business  has 
always  claimed,  that  they  did  make  a  large  saving. 

REORGANIZATION — FINANCING     OF      THE     NATIONAL,      UNITED     STATES,      AND     STANDARD 

COMPANIES. 

Q.  Let  us  take  up  the  question  of  the  present  company  that  you  are  connected 
with.  Will  you  tell  us  the  general  plan  of  the  oi^nization  of  tne  Standard  Rope 
and  Twine  Company?  State  the  amount  of  securities,  the  form  of  securities,  and 
the  w^ay  in  which  the  company  was  financed. — A.  In  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany there  was  $3,000,000  of  first-mortgage  bonds,  $7,500,000  of  income  bonds,  and 
$12,000,000  common  stock.  That  makes  $22,500,000.  In  the  United  States  Cordage 
Company  there  was  $8,000,000  of  guaranteed  stock,  $6,000,000  preferred  stock, 
$20,000,000  common  stock,  and  $7,500,000  of  bonds.  That  makes  $41,500,000.  In 
the  reorganization  into  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  the  stock  was 
reduced  to  $22,500,000.  The  first-mortga^  bondholders  of  the  United  States  Cord- 
age Company  gave  up  their  bonds  for  par  in  income  bonds  of  the  Standard  Rope  and 
Twine  Company.  The  guaranteed  stockholders  paid  an  assessment.  I  think  the 
guaranteed  stockholders  paid  an  assessment  of  $20  a  share,  preferred  $10,  and  the 
common  $5;  and  then  they  got  the  value  of  their  assessment  in  bonds,  80,  40,  and 
20  per  cent— 80  for  guarantied,  40  for  the  preferred,  and  20  for  the  common — ^in  new 
securities,  making  up  the  $12,000,000  common  stock. 

Q.  Did  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  take  over  all  the  properties  of  the 
United  States  Cordage  Company? — A.  The  reorganization  committee  did. 
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Q.  And  then  did  they  turn  all  the  properties  over  to  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine 
Company? — A.  They  turned  over  the  cash  and  some  property.  Some  properties 
they  sold,  and  after  deducting  expenses  turned  over  the  oaiance  to  us. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  that  tne  capitalization  was  thus  intentionally  made  less 
in  order  to  lower  what  was  believed  to  be  overcapitalization? — A.  Decidedly. 

PEBCENTAGE  OP  CAPrTALIZATION  WHICH  RKPBBSBNTH  TANGIBLE  ASSETS — PEB  CENT  WHICH 

IS  GOOD  WILL. 

Q.  On  the  basis  upon  which  the  company  is  organized  now,  is  there  any  intention 
of  holding  the  capitalization  down  to  the  actual  value  of  the  tangible  assets?  Are 
your  bon<&,  stocks,  and  so  on  supposed  to  represent  the  value  of  the  tangible  assets? — 
A.  No  doubt  about  the  first  mortgage  bonds,  and  of  course  in  the  reorganization 
ap;reement  there  is  a  sinking  fund;  or,  under  the  terms  of  the  bond  issues  there  is  a 
smking  fund  to  retire  1  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  bonds  every  year.  Now,  as  far 
as  the  stock  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  only  keeping  alive  an  equity  that  the  other 
people  have  in  the  interests. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  that  the  plants,  or  the  tangible  assets  of  your  establishment 
would  renresent  fiiirly  your  mor^i^e  bonds? — A.  Decidedly  that. 

Q.  And  the  capital  stock  of  $12,000,000  is  practically  all  to  be  considered  good 
will?— A.  Of  course,  the  trouble  in  answering  a  question  of  that  kind  is,  what  is  a 
mill  property  worth  if  it  is  not  running?  We  have  to  look  at  its  earning  capacity. 
I  think  the  value  of  the  machinery,  the  buildings,  and  real  estate  of  the  working 
plants  alone  are  worth  the  value  of  tlie  first  mortgage  bonds  on  a  fair  valuation.  Now, 
the  other  properties  that  are  outside  of  that,  and  the  good  will,  and  the  productive 
capacity  of  those  mills,  while  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  worth  112,000,000,  it  is  worth — 
well,  something. 

PLANTS  OWNED   BY  THE  8TANDABD  COMPANY — PBBCENTAGB  OF  SPINDLES  OPEBATED. 

Q.  How  many  plants  do  yon  have  altogether,  running  and  not  running? — A.  Three 
nmnins  and  6  not  running;  9  in  all. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  spindles  that  you  own  are  running ? — A .  Practicall y  about 
half— about  50  per  cent. 

Q.  How  long  have  vou  had  those  6  plants  closed? — A.  Well,  1  has  been  closed  two 
years,  and  3  of  the  otners  have  not  been  operated  since  1893.  The  one  that  has  been 
closed  was  the  one  that  practically  bankrupted  the  United  States  Cordage  Company, 
and  that  is  the  Pearson  mill — ^purely  a  binder  twine  mill,  and  it  was  run  for  the 
McCormick  people. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  a  little  more  in  detail  how  that  practically  bankrupted 
the  United  States  Cordage  Company. — A.  When  the  United  States  Cordage  Company 
was  formed  they  did  not  have  the  Pearson  mill,  and  there  was  a  proposition  made 
whereby  the  Pearson  mill  was  for  sale,  and  they  bought  it  and  paid  $900,000  for  it. 
They  had  a  number  of  mills  then  idle  that  were  not  running,  and  they  did  not  have 
$900,000  to  spare. 

ImI  of  mills  owned  by  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  with  location  and  spindle 

capacity. 

Spindles. 

PeansonmUl,  Roxbury,  Mass.* 800 

Sewall  &  Day  mill,  AUston,  Mass 750 

Waterbury  mill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 596 

Moraan  avenue  mill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 200 

CheBea  mill,  Chelsea,  Mass.' 308 

Standard  mill,  Boston,  Mass.* 388 

Boston  mill,  Boston,  Mass.' None. 

Elizabethport  mill,  Elizabethport,  N.  J.* None. 

WaUmill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.« None. 

AMOUNT  OF   BINDER  TWINB  MADB  BY   THE  STANDARD   ROPE   AND  TWINE   COMPANY. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  country's  output  of  cordage  is  made  by  the 
Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  at  present? — A.  That  is  very  hard  to  answer. 
You  see  we  have  taken  65.000,000  pounds,  or  32,000  tons,  one  year,  and  35,000  tons 
another  year.  We  are  in  tne  market^  and  when  there  is  sufficient  margin  of  profit  in 
the  binder  twine  business  we  go  into  it  heavily.     When  there  is  not  we  leave  it  alone. 

*  Not  now  in  operation.  *  Buildings,  real  estate,  and  machinery  in  part  only. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  proportion  of  cordage  made  by  your  com- 
pany last  year  aa  compared  with  the  total  output  of  the  country? — A.  I  thmk  we 
made  about  40,000,000  pounds— 20,000  tons. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  of  what  the  entire  output  of  the  country  wari? — ^A. 
No;  I  am  sure  nobody  knows.  I  am  of  the  impression  that  the  production  has 
always  been  underestimated  and  the  consumption  overestimated. 

HARMONIOUS   RELATIONS   WITH   KMPLOYBB8 — ^WAGEB. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  relations  with  your  working  men  since  the  organization 
of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  CompMiny?  Have  you  nad  any  trouble  with  them? — 
A.  No;  our  relations  are  very  harmonious.  We  have  the  same  men  that  we  had  15 
or  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  wages  varied  materiallv? — A.  Very  slightly.  They  are  rather  higher,  if 
anything;  but  the  majority  of  our  nelp  in  the  oorcuiee  industry  is  unskilled  labor. 

Q.  About  how  much  do  you  pay  for  ordinary  unsKilled  laboi^  Does  the  pay  vary 
in  the  different  mill^ — A.  Oh,  yes;  and  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  In 
Boston  it  varies  from  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Do  you  have  mills  in  the  South? — A.  No. 

INCREASED  SKILL   AND   EFFICIENCY   IN   MANAGEMENT  THE  CHIEF   ECONOMIES   FROM 

COMBINATION. 

Q.  In  what  wa}^  does  your  present  organization  make  economies  from  the  fact  that 
you  have  a  combination  of  different  establishments?  What  economies,  if  any,  can 
you  make  over  one  single  large  establishment? — A.  I  think  there  would  be  more 
economy  in  having  one  large  mill  under  one  roof.  If  you  could  have  the  information 
you  get  by  combination  you  could  effect  the  same  advantages  and  the  same  econo- 
mies without  combining.  You  see  what  I  mean?  It  is  by  the  combination  that  you 
get  the  power  or  the  ability  to  make  the  economies  by  putting  into  effect  in  one  mill 
the  advantages  which  have  been  proved  in  another. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  economies  of  combination  were  largelv  due  to 
the  increased  skill  and  management  that  comes  from  associating? — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  You  have  no  establishments  in  the  central  west? — A.  No;  not  now.  We  did 
have. 

Q.  Would  there  be  possible  advantages  in  freight  rates  by  having  different  estab- 
lishments in  different  sections  of  the  country  united — enough  advantage  to  make  it 
worth  while  in  your  business? — ^A.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  competent  to  speak 
on  the  freight  question  at  all.  I  think  the  western  manufacturers  have  the  advan- 
tage of  us  m  freight  rates.  I  think  we  are  discriminated  against,  but  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently competent  or  informed  to  speak  on  that. 

EFFICIENCY   OF  CENTRALIZED   AS  COMPARED   WITH   INDIVIDUAL   MANAGEMENT. 

Q.  By  bringing  toother  different  establishments  under  one  centralized  manage- 
ment, having  your  different  mills  managed  by  superintendents  under  central  control, 
is  anything  lost  in  efficiency  as  compared  with  the  independent  mill  managed  by  its 
owners?  Have  you  any  dimculty  in  keeping  your  superintendents  up  to  the  stand- 
ard?— A.  We  do  not  have  any  difficulty,  out  it  is  a  serious  danger  that  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  against. 

Q.  What  means  do  you  take  to  avoid  the  danger? — A.  We  have  a  general  superin- 
tendent, and  we  keep  nim  up  to  the  pitch  by  comparing  results  from  one  mill  with 
results  from  another,  and  by  insisting  on  the  reasons  why  some  mills  are  not  giving 
the  same  results  as  others. 

Q.  You  think  on  the  whole  that  plan  takes  the  place  of  the  individual  manufac- 
turer on  whom  everything  depends? — A.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I 
think  myself  I  could  look  after  my  own  individual  business  better  than  I  could  look 
after  a  dozen  people's  business  that  was  given  into  my  charge.  When  a  man  owns 
a  mill  he  is  likely  to  go  around  and  look  after  things.  The  mill  is  his  pet.  He  takes 
care  of  it.  He  asks  what  is  this  waste  for  and  what  is  that  waste  for,  whereas  the 
general  superintendent  is  getting  his  money — getting  his  salary  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  be  so  careful  in  that  direction.  But  on  the  other  hand 
he  must  show  good  results. 

NO  COMMISSIONS  PAID  SUPERINTENDENTS — CONSIDERATIONS  WHICH    ENTER  INTO   THE  FIX- 
ING OF  THEIR  SALARIES. 

Q.  Have  you  attempted  to  stimulate  the  care  of  your  superintendents  at  all  by 
paying  them  a  commission? — A.  No;  we  have  not.  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  It  might 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  quality  of  the  goods. 
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Q.  In  your  busineffi.  do  you  sometimes  find  it  neoeaaary  to  put  orders  in  one  mill 
and  take  them  away  nrom  another,  and  so  on?  If  so,  wonld  it  not  be  un6ur  to  the 
superintendents  to  make  their  pay  dependent  on  output? — A.  That  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Some  mills  have  well-known  brands.  The  Sewall-Day  at  Boston  has  a 
well-known  brand.  Some  people  will  have  that  brand,  and  we  may  run  full  on  that. 
k^Bon,  on  some  classes  of  ^ooos  there  is  more  profit  than  on  others,  and  all  these 
thmgs  are  taken  into  consideration  and  an  allowance  made. 

NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY   DID   AWAY  WITH  SALBS  AGENTS. 

Q.  Do  jrou  sell  to  the  lai^r  jobbers  or  direct? — A.  We  do  sell  through  jobbers,  but 
lareely  direct. 

Q.  When  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  organized  was  there  any  material 
saving  made  in  the  cost  of  distrioution  from  the  fact  that  tiiey  could  do  away  with 
traveunjg  men  and  commission  men? — ^A.  When  the  company  was  formed  thev  did 
the  busineas  of  the  Deering  and  McCormick  people,  and  they  used  to  ship  train  loads 
of  binder  twine — 28  cars  at  a  time — and  they  did  nothing  in  a  small  way.  It  was 
practically  all  jobbinc:.    They  did  not  have  any  sales  agento  whatever. 

THE  STAND ABD  BOPB  AND  TWINE  COMPANY  SELLA  THROUGH  TUB  UNION  SELLING  COMPANY. 

Q.  The  present  oi^ganization  does  not  run  on  that  basis? — A.  The  present  organi- 
sation markets  its  own  goods  through  what  is  known  as  the  Union  Selling  Conipany. 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  that  organization  and  your  relation  to  it? — A.  It  was 
formed  to  market  our  goods.  We  consi^  all  our  goods  to  them,  and  do  not  sell 
through  anybody  else.  The}[  have  established  agencies  in  different  sections  all  over 
the  country — at  Omaha,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  IncQanapolis,  Boston,  Austin — ^twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven  agencies. 

Q.  Do  they  act  simply  as  your  agents  or  do  they  buy  your  goods? — A.  They  do 
not  buy;  they  act  as  our  agents,  ana  they  employ  in  the  branch  establishments  from 
one  to  four  salesmen,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q.  Do  they  take  the  product  of  anybody  else? — A.  No;  exclusively  for  us. 

Q.  The  company  is  practically  your  company  except  that  it  is  technically  and 
l^ally  separate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Maae  up  by  substantiallv  the  same  stockholders? — A.  Not  the  same  stockhold- 
ers. Some  men  are  stockholaers  in  both  companies.  We  simply  formed  the  com- 
pany for  the  benefit  of  getting  to  the  small  trade  direct. 

THE  STANDARD  COMPANY    18  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  CORDAGE   ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  Is  your  company  represented  in  the  Cordage  Association?' — A,  Yes;  our  com- 
pany is  represented  in  this  way:  While  we  wanted  to  be  represented,  we  did  not 
want  to  be  governed  in  any  way. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  any  of  the  members  of  that  organization  are  gov- 
erned?— A.  No;  not  governed.  But  we  did  not  want  to  be  bound  in  any  way.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  industry  and  for  the  correction  of  any  abuses  that  might  exist  we 
were  perfectly  willing  to  belong  to  the  organization;  and  it  is  a  benefit,  a  great  ben- 
efit, to  the  industry. 

Q.  You  still  regularly  send  representatives  to  their  meetings? — A.  O,  yes;  we  are 
in  harmony  with  everything  they  do. 

NATURE  OP  CONTRACTS   FOR   PURCHASE  OF   HEMP — SERIOUS  DEFECT  OF  SAME. 

Q.  We  were  told  the  other  day  that  the  association  had  attempted  to  secure  some 
changes  in  the  forms  of  contracts  that  were  made  in  buying  hemp? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  yon  would  tell  us  the  nature  of  those  contracts,  and  what  means  you 
would  suggest  to  improve  that  part  of  the  business. — A.  Well,  in  buying  manila  hemp 
at  the  present  time,  we  make  contracts  for  goods  of  a  certain  ouality,  which  qualities 
are  guaranteed.  There  is  a  clause  in  each  contract  that  if  the  nemp  be  inferior  to  the 
quality  guaranteed  the  contract  is  to  be  subject  to  arbitration — that  is  the  usual  form 
of  contract.  The  hemp  comes  in  and  if  it  is  inferior  the  contract  is  arbitrated  and 
you  take  the  hemp  with  the  allowance.  Now,  that  has  worked  in  the  last  3  or 
4  years  to  the  marsed  injury  of  the  manufacturers.  There  has  hardly  been  a  cx)n- 
signment  of  hemp  above  the  grade  of  current  shipped  in  that  has  not  been  subject  to 
allowance.  The  consequence  is  that  manufacturers  order  the  quality  of  hemp  they 
desire  and  then  they  get  something  they  do  not  want  and  have  to  go  on  the  market 
afsain.    For  instance,  I  was  in  Furope  in  December,  and  I  bought  a  parcel  of  hemp 

iSeepp.  120, 186, 148. 
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there,  sood  current  hemp.  It  was  a  quality  we  wanted  very  bcully.  At  the  market 
price  then  there  was  a  difference  between  the  eood  current  hemp  we  wanted,  and 
current  hemp,  of  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound.  When  it  came  in  it  was  inferior,  and  it 
was  arbitrated  and  we  got  an  allowance  of  a  half  cent  a  pound  because  the  quality 
was  between  the  current  and  the  good  current  Now  that  compelled  us  to  take  that 
quality,  a  little  better  than  current  hemp,  when  we  could  have  bought  current  at  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  pound  lower  than  good  current.  This  feature  of  me  contracts  is 
worrying  all  the  manufacturers  of  coraage. 

Q.  Who  acts  as  arbitrator  in  cases  like  that? — ^A.  The  hemp  brokers.  Practically 
all  hemp  is  sold  through  brokers. 

Q.  Do  the  parties  select  an  individual  broker  for  arbitratoi^ — A.  The  hemp  is  sold 
through  a  broker,  and  the  broker  who  sells  the  hemp  usually  acts  as  the  first  arbi- 
trator.   Then  if  he  says  the  quality  is  off,  the  seller  and  the  buyer  each  appoints  a  man. 

GOVERNMENT  SHOULD   BSTABLISH   GRADES   OF   HBHP   AND   INSPECT  SHIPMENTS. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  remedy? — ^A.  In  my  mind  there  is  only  one  thing 
that  would  obviate  the  trouble,  and  that  is,  since  we  have  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  now,  for  the  Government  to  establish  a  standard  of  grades  to  represent 
the  quality. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  War  Department  ought  to  establish  an  inspector  in 
Manila? — A.  Yes,  decidedly.  The  United  States  Government  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  ought  to  be  able  to  say  under  what  particular  quality  a  certain  consignment 
of  hemp  should  be  classified. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  to  have  the  grades  fixed  by  the  Government,  a  Government 
inspector  appointed,  and  the  cargoes  graded  at  Manila  before  they  are  sent  out,  so 
that  the  buyers  would  know  what  they  were  getting? — A.  Yes. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  BINDING  TWINE  BY  THE  DBERING    AND   M'CORMICK  COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  speak  of  the  large  amount  of  binder  twine  that  the 
Deerin^  and  McGormick  companies  use.  Are  those  two  concerns  now  manufectur^ 
ing  their  own  binder  twine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  their  mills  situated? — A.  Chicago. 

Q.  So  they  have  combined  binding  twine  with  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
machinery? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anjrthing  about  the  increase  of  binding  twine  mills  in  the  West 
within  the  last  few  years? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  mills  with  the  exception  of  the  McOormick  mill;  that  is  the  only  new 
mill,  but  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that  other  mills  have  increased  their  spindles. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  establishment  of  mills  by  concerns  such  as  tne  Deering 
and  McCormick  companies  does  not  injure  the  cordage  trade  of  this  country  much, 
because  there  is  not  much  money  in  it  anyhow? — A.  There  would  be  more  money  in 
the  business  if  they  were  not  in  it,  so  to  that  extent  they  injure  it.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally for  the  benefit  of  one  industry  for  another  man  wno  is  making  money  in  one 
branch  to  go  into  another  line  and  sell  there  at  a  reduced  cost. 

Q.  Was  there  much  money  to  your  concern  in  binding  twine  when  the  McCor- 
mick company  commenced  manufacturing  for  themselves? — A.  No;  I  do  not  suppose 
there  was  much  money  in  it. 

PRISON   MANUFACTURE  OF  BINDING   TWINE. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  establishment  of  binding-twine  manuhu^tore 
in  the  Minnesota  State  prison? — A.  I  know  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  matter  has  been  agitated  and  discussed  in  other 
States  also? — A.  In  Michigan,  I  think. 

UNSUCCESSFUL   ATTEMPTS  TO   USE  SUBSTITUTES   FOR  SISAL  AND   MANILA   HEMP. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  your  testimony  also  of  the  fact  that  when  extremes  prevailed 
raw  material  substitutes  were  used.  Have  you  any  successful  substitutes  for  sisal  or 
manila  hemp? — A.  No;  none  at  all.  There  have  been  more  or  less  attempts  and 
experiments  made,  but  it  is  a  very  hazardous  proceeding.  As  soon  as  the  substitutes 
are  put  in  to  cover  a  temporary  situation  the  prices  come  down  and  then  it  is  no 
gooa.  Then,  too,  we  are  always  hoping  against  hope  that  those  great  advances  will 
come  down. 
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PRODUCTION   AND   UTILIZATION   OF  AMERICAN   HEMP. 

Q.  Is  there  any  utilization  in  this  country  of  the  American  prodacts  in  hemp  or 
sabfidtatee  for  hemp? — ^A.  Thev  use  laigely  American  hemp  for  Russia.  They  use 
quite  a  good  deal  of  Kentucky  hemp.  That  is  made  into  tanred  goods  for  shrouding 
and  things  of  that  sort 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  production  of  hemp  in  this  country  of  late 
yeufi? — ^A.  The  crop  last  year  was  not  good,  but  there  has  been  a  lai^  increase  in 
the  production  of  Ainericto  hemp  within  the  last  2  or  3  years.  We  have  practically 
given  up  the  importation  of  Russian  hemp  to  the  advantage  of  the  American. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  is  it  a  paying  crop  to  the  American  feumer? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  say  it  is  a  crop  that  is  not  confined  particularly  to  certain  sec- 
tions or  sous,  but  can  usually  be  put  in  below  a  certain  cold  line? — ^A.  Yes. 

PROPER  MODS  OF  SALE  NOT  THROUGH  JOBBERS,    BUT  DIRSCT  TO  CUSTOMERS. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  large  concerns  like  your  ovm,  in  the  matter  of  economies  in  dis- 
tribution, is  it  really  better  for  you  to  sell  to  the  general  jobbers  of  the  country,  or  to 
take  up  a  distributing  plan,  such  as  you  have  in  the  Union  Selling  Company,  to  fur- 
nish your  customers? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  Kood  deal  better  to  go  to  the  consuming 
trade.  It  is  much  more  expensive,  but  I  think  it  is  the  only  possible  way  to  conduct 
your  business  properly.  Tnen  you  do  away  with  that  element  of  risk  where  you  have 
only  one  or  two  lai^ge  concerns  who  buy  a  large  amount  of  goods  of  you;  and  if  they 
&il  you  are  stuck  for  so  much.  Or  if  they  have  a  disagreement  with  you,  they  will 
not  take  your  product  from  you.  Whereas  if  you  go  to  the  consuming  trade  you  have 
a  thousand  and  one  customers.  There  is  more  la^r,  more  work,  ana  more  expense, 
bat  you  have  the  business  actually  in  your  own  hands.    Jobbers  must  go. 

ELIMINATION  OP  THE  MIDDLEMAN. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  has  been  the  evident  policy  and  possibly  the  ])ractice  of  all 
these  great  combinations  to  eliminate  the  middleman  as  much  as  possible? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  know.  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  most  successful  corporation — the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Possibly,  however,  the  different  conditions  of  manufacturing  its  output  would 
make  that  difference? — A.  Probablv. 

A.  An  article  that  enters  particularly  into  a  retail  trade  could  not  very  well  escape 
from  the  middleman? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  claimed  and  is  it  the  expectation  of  many  of  the  laige  corporations  that  if 
they  could  cut  out  the  profits  of  the  middlemen,  part  of  that  economy  would  go  to  the 
consumer? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  As  a  business  man,  would  you  say  that  the  middleman,  whether  a  broker,  com- 
mission man,  or  immediate  wholesaler,  takes  up  an  inordinate  amount  of  profits 
between  the  manu^turer  and  the  consumer? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  does. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  ordinaril^r  ^oes  to  the  middleman  in  your  business? — 
A.  Welly  under  ordinary  conditions,  a  jobber's  commission  in  our  business  would  be 
as  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  is  to  6  cents;  that  is,  about  4  to  5  per  cent. 

Q.  Where  the  manufacturer  reaches  nearer  the  consumer  is  there  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  ^ood  will  attached  to  the  business  itself  than  there  would  be  in  the  case  of  a 
distributmg  concern  where  the  manufacturer  had  no  concern  in  it  other  than  the 
results — ^A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  where  the  middleman  is 
dispensed  with  the  consumer  gets  a  portion  of  the  benefit? — A.  A  portion,  yes; 
naturally. 

Q.  Will  you  name  an  article  that  is  manufactured  by  a  large  combination  that  has 
dispensed  with  the  middleman  where  the  consumer  is  getting  the  benefit? — A.  Rope. 

Q.  Anv  other  article? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  only  speaking  of  our  own  busi- 
ness.   That  is  the  only  one  I  have  knowledge  of. 

Q.  Is  not  that  an  exception  really  instead  of  the  rule? — A.  I  should  imagine  it  to 
be  the  rule.    A  man  can  afford  to  split  what  he  has  to  pay  to  the  jobber. 

ROPE  HAS  FLUCTUATED   IN   PRICE  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  PHILIPPINE  CONDITIONS. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  What  has  been  the  course  of  prices  of  rope  for  the  last  2  or  3 
yes^ — A.  From  5  cents  to  15  cents. 

Q.  Has  the  price  fluctuated  up  and  down?— A.  Yes;  fluctuating  practically  all  the 
time. 
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Q.  Mainly  higher  for  the  last  2  or  3  years? — A.  About  an  average  of  9  cents  a  ponnd 
for  manila. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  reason  for  the  higher  price? — A.  The  unsettled  conditions 
caused  by  the  Philippine  war,  which  has  had  its  effect  both  on  sisal  and  manila. 

OBQANIZATIONS    OF    LABOR    AND    CAPITAL    HAVE     NOT    AFFECTED    WAGES — ABSENCE    OF 

LABOR  TROUBLES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  any  oi^ganization  of  labor  in  your  indus- 
try?— A.  I  think  not,  otJier  than  the  engineers,  etc.,  who  belong  to  the  r^:ular 
oxganization.    The  majority  of  our  hands  are  unskilled  laborers. 

Q.  Is  the  skilled  labor  organized  as  a  rule? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  opposition  to  organized  labor  on  the  part  of  the  management  of  the 
rope  industry? — ^A.  Not  the  slightest.  We  have  never  nad  any  trouble  with  labor  in 
the  rope  industry. 

Q.  Has  oigamzed  labor  had  any  influence  in  increasing  or  steadying  the  wages  of 
laboi^ — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  had  any  effect  either  one  way  or  the  other  in 
our  business.  In  the  course  of  my  experience,  which  covers  14  years,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  labor  troubles  at  all. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  the  organization  of  capital  has  had  any  effect  to 
either  increase  or  decrease  the  wages  in  this  industry? — ^A.  It  has  not  affected  it 
either  way, 

THE  COMMERCIAL   VALUE  OF  GOOD   WILL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  combinations  there  is  a  great  deal  said  about  the  good 
will  in  capitalization.  Do  you  think  that  in  a  large  combination  the  good  will  amounts 
to  much — to  any  considerable  sum? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  call  a  con- 
siderable sum.  The  Sewall-Day  Cordage  Company  is  one  of  our  sub-concerns.  We 
kept  that  organization  alive,  and  last  week,  while  in  Boston,'  I  could  have  sold  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Sewall-Day  Cordage  Company,  which  represents  a  name  only,  for 
$100,000. 

POPULAR  GOOD  WILL  EXTENDED  TO  THE  INDEPENDENT  CONCERN  RATHER  THAN  TO  A 

COMBINATION. 

Q.  Is  the  good  will  of  the  public  more  likely  to  be  extended  to  independent  proper- 
ties which  spring  up  against  a  monopoly  or  against  a  large  combine?  Is  the  puolic 
more  disposed  to  deal  with  an  independent  concern  than  w^ith  one  that  tends  toward 
monopoly? — A.  With  an  independent  concern,  decidedly. 

Q.  Then  they  lose  the  good  will  of  the  community  at  large  by  combining,  do  they 
not? — A.  Not  if  they  keep  the  individual  concerns  alive.  There  can  be  a  combine 
without  merging;  purely  as  a  big  combination,  I  mean  to  say.  The  Cam^ie  Steel 
Company  can  still  keep  its  name,  though  losing  its  identity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  make  a  distinction  between  commercial  good  will  and 
popular  good  will? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  popular  good  will,  as  a  rule,  goes  to  the  independent 
concerns? — A.  Decidedly  not  to  the  large  corporation. 

Q.  Does  not  the  independent  concern  have  the  good  will  of  the  public  rather  than 
the  laige  combine,  as  a  rule?  It  has  been  testified  before  this  commission  in  the  case 
of  a  combine  that  one  reason  they  broke  down  was  that  the  people  patronized  the 
ones  that  started  up  independently  in  preference  to  the  combine. — A.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  wise  policy  for  any  combination  to  obliterate  the  names  of  the  individual  con- 
cerns and  the  good  will  by  any  means.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  keep  them  as 
we  do  ours.  Tne  L.  Waterbury  Company,  we  keep  that.  We  keep  the  Sewall-Day 
Cordage  Company,  which  has  a  very  strong  reputation.  If  we  called  this  mill  No.  1 
and  that  mill  No.  2  of  the  Standara  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  the  identity  of  the 
plants  would  be  lost,  and  possibly  the  good  will  also. 

BCONOAIIES  THAT  RESULT  FROM   A   COMBINATION  OF  CORDAGE  PLANTS. 

Q.  (B^  Senator  Kyle.  )  I  wish  you  would  enumerate  a  little  more  particularly  the 
econoimes  resulting  from  the  combination  of  those  several  concerns  that  you  united 
into  one — in  other  words,  the  purposes  of  association. — A.  Of  course,  to  start  with, 
jrou  have  a  smaller  office  staff  of  clerks,  and  you  can  do  away  with  some  head  super- 
intendents and  under-superintendents.  While  in  one  mill  you  might  have  to  have 
a  very  expert  or  a  very  eJfficient  superintendent,  you  might  get  along  with  under- 
superintendents  who  were  not  so  expensive,  and  have  a  general  superintendent,  as 
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we  have,  and  accomplish  the  same  result,  or  rather  better  results.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  economies  that  do  not  present  themselves  to  my  mind  now,  but 
they  show  in  the  pay  roll  cost. 

Q.  A  reduction  of  about  what  per  cent? — A.  Well,  I  know  we  reduced  the  cost  of 
two  mills  10  per  cent. 

Q.  And  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  you  formed  the  combination  of  the  several 
concerns? — ^A.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that.  I  do  not  say  anybody  in  the  formation  had 
that  in  mind  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  the  reason  for 
the  formation. 

Q.  Actuated  by  purely  business  reasons? — A.  Yes;  and  then  by  the  combination 
the  economies  were  made. 

PERCBMTAGE    OF    OOBDAOB    BUSINESS    OONTROLLED    BY    THB    NATIONAL    AND    STANDABD 

COMPANIES. 

Q.  I  believe  YOU  made  it  clear  that  the  National  Cordage  Company  got  possession 
of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country  by  the  combination? — ^A.  We 
had  more  than  50  per  cent — more  than  60  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  And  your  company  now  has  probably  one-third? — ^A.  No;  I 
should  say  about  15  per  cent.  My  idea  as  to  the  consumption  is  more  conservative 
than  other  people's  in  the  business. 

A   TRUST   IMPOSSIBLE  IN  THE  CORDAGE  BUSINESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  true  that  the  conditions  in  this  industry  are  such 
that  it  IS  impossible  to  bring  about  such  a  combination  as  will  drive  the  independ- 
ents out  of  business  or  force  them  into  the  combination? — A.  You  have  seen  the 
result  of  that  in  the  United  States  Cordage  Company.  There  will  never  be  another 
combination  in  the  cordage  business.  There  may  be  an  association,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  money  in  the  business  unless  there  is  some  association  or 
combination,  or  call  it  whatever  you  will,  for  the  general  betterment  of  the  industry 
at  laige.  There  will  never  be  another  trust,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  in  the 
cordage  business. 

CONTROL  OP  RAW   MATERIAL   BY  THE   NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  By  combination  can  you  effect  any  economies  in  the 
purchase  of  raw  material  over  the  individual  properties? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks).  At  the  b^inning  did  the  National  Cordage  Company  try  to 
get  special  rates  on  raw  material^A.  They  put  themselves  in  such  a  position  that 
they  were  the  only  buyers.    They  wanted  to  control  the  hemp  market. 

Q.  Did  they  for  a  time  hold  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Plymouth  and  the  Fit- 
ter companies? — A.  Well,  the  Plymouth  and  the  Fitler  companies  were  more  or 
less  interested.  There  was  an  understanding  with  the  National  in  connection  with 
the  hemp  industry. 

Q.  So  all  three  were  practically  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  are  certain  there  was  an  understanding? — A.  Oh,  I  know  there  was  an 
ondeistanding. 

Q.  May  I  ask  what  the  source  of  your  information  is?  Did  you  see  the  contract? — 
A.  No;  but  we  shipped  hemp  to  tne  Plymouth  and  Fitler  companies  when  I  was 
with  the  National  Cordage  Company. 

EFFORTB  OF  NATIONAL  COMPANY  TO  SECURE  CONTROL  OF    PLYMOUTH  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  the  National  Cordage  Company  go  to  extremes,  or 
did  it  iriake  extraordinary  efforts  to  secure  control  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany?— A.  I  think  we  had  some  of  their  stock;  I  do  not  really  know  how  much. 
My  information  would  come  only  from  gossip,  but  I  think  some  effort  was  made  to 
get  control  of  their  stock. 

Q.  Did  they  keep  a  standing  advertisement  in  the  Boston  papers  offering  much 
more  than  the  value  of  the  stodk? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

UNDEBSTANDING   between  concerns  as  to  prices — SUCH   AGREEMENTS  CAN  NOT  BE 

MAINTAINED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  had  an  understanding  with  a  large  majority  of 
the  plants  engaged  in  the  cordage  business  to  sell  at  given  prices? — A.  That  is  what 
the  cordage  aasociatlon  is. 
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Q.  That  is  what  you  are  endeavoring  to  do  now? — ^A.  Yes;  we  do  have  a  sort  of 
gentlemen's  agreement  on  prices  whereby  everybody  is  bound  to  live  up  to  the 
prices,  but  they  do  as  they  please  when  it  comes  to  the  test. 

Q.  Have  you  found  the  difficulty  in  such  agreements  to  be  that  some  one  would 
cut  under? — A.  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail  yet. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule  when  these  understandings  exist  that  some  one  will  cut  under 
the  price? — ^A.  They  may  not  do  it  themselves,  but  through  their  agents  they  do  it. 
They  do  cut.    I  have  never  known  it  to  fail  yet 

Q.  Such  an  understanding  has  never  been  kept  long  in  any  industry? — ^A.  Never. 

(Testimony  closed). 


ExHiBrr  1. 

New  York,  November  SO,  189S. 

Circular  No.  2  of  the  reorganization  committee  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  to 

creditors. 

Proposed  modified  plan  of  settlement  with  creditors,  involving  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
all  the  assets  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  and  their  application,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  payment  of  its  debts.  This  also  involves  the  purchase  by  the  reor- 
ganized company  of  the  eight  security  mills,  the  cancellation  of  the  existing  $6,000,000 
mortgage  on  these  mills,  and  the  issuance  oi  stock  in  lieu  of  the  bonds  secured  thereby. 

The  reorganized  company  will  be  called  United  States  Cordage  Company 

PROPOSED   SETTLEMENT  WITH    UNSECURED  CREDITORS. 

Pay  25  per  cent  of  the  unsecured  debt  in  cash  by  January  31 ,  1894.  This  wull  exhaust 
the  unpledged  merchandise  and  cash  assets,  leaving  accounts  receivable  and  other 
items  to  be  disposed  of  as  below: 

Pay  65  per  cent  of  the  unsecured  debt  by  January  31,  1894,  in  bonds  at  par  of  the 
United  States  Cordage  Company  (which  shall  be  part  of  an  authorized  issue  of 
$7,500,000  30-year  6  per  cent  gold  bonds) ,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  all  the  mills  an<l 
realty,  plant,  machinery,  good  will,  trade-marks,  brands,  and  patents,  acquired  and 
to  be'  acquired,  also  by  pledge  of  all  stocks  of  other  cordage  companies  owned  by  the 
United  States  Cordage  Company.     These  bonds  will  be  diated  Januarv  1,  1894. 

Pay  10  per  cent  ($875,581 )  of  the  face  of  the  total  unsecured  debt  ana  interest  on  the 
total  unsecured  debt  in  trust  liquidation  certificates,  secured  bv  a  pledge  of  all  the 
accounts  receivable  and  other  personal  assets  of  the  National  Cordage  Company 
remaining  after  providing  for  the  25  per  cent  payment  in  cash  and  the  expenses  of 
receivership  and  reorganization. 

These  pledged  assets  will  be  liauidated  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  trust  liquidar 
tion  certificates  will  entitle  the  holder  to  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  proceeds  of  these 
pledged  assets  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  this  10  per  cent  and  interest. 

These  pledged  accounts  receivable  and  other  personal  assets  are  classified  by  the 
committee,  as  follows: 

Slow,  but  considered  good $1,  111,  762 

Slow  and  doubtful,  of  the  face  value  of  $1,851,076,  but  probably  good  for.        600, 000 

1,711,762 

SECURED  CRBDrrORS. 

The  committee  has  arranged  with  a  majority  in  value  of  the  secured  creditors,  and 
expects  to  arrange  w^ith  all  secured  creditors,  lor  the  gradual  liquidation  of  their  mer- 
chandise collateral,  through  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  at  prices  to  be  agreed 
upon,  and  the  acceptance  of  payment  for  their  deficiency,  ii  any,  in  these  trust  liqui- 
dation certificates. 

We  recommend  the  prompt  acceptance  of  the  above  proposition.  It  is  the  best  set- 
tlement of  which  the  condition  of  the  company  permits. 

George  C.  Magoun, 
Ernst  Thalmann, 
gustav  h.  qossler, 

Reorganization  Committee. 
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To  ike  creditcra  of  the  National  Cordage  Company: 

The  reorganization  committee  has  submitted  to  us  in  detail  a  statement  of  the  con- 
dition and  affairs  of  the  National  Corda^  Company  which  we  have  examined  with 
care.  We  fully  concur  in  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  reorganization  committee, 
as  stated  in  its  Circular  No.  2,  and  we  recommend  to  all  creditors  the  immediate 
acceptance  of  the  plan  of  settlement  proposed.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this  adjustment 
is  not  only  most  equitable  and  fair  to  all  concerned,  but  also  that  it  is  the  oest  that 
can  be  made  under  the  circumstances. 

Gborgb  G.  Williams, 
President  Chemical  National  Bank, 

Georgb  S.  Coe, 
President  American  Exchange  National  Bank, 

W.  W.  Shebhan, 
I^emienl  National  Bank  of  (Jommerce, 

AdtTisory  OommiUee. 

To  the  creditors  of  the  National  Cordage  Company: 

As  receivers  of  this  company  we  hereby  concur  in  the  recommendation  for  the 
adjustment  of  all  liabilities  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  as  proposed  by  the 
reorganization  committee.  In  recommending  the  immediate  and  unanimous  approval 
and  acceptance  of  the  settlement  proposed,  we  do  so  in  the  interest  of  the  creditors  at 
large,  and  believing  that  in  no  other  wa^  they  could  expect  to  obtain  as  favorable  a 
liquidation  of  their  claims,  as  the  liabilities  of  the  company  and  its  varied  interests 
are  too  large  to  be  adjusted  favorably  through  any  other  procedure  than  through  the 
proposed  reorganization  and  adjustment. 

E.  F.  C.  Young, 
G.  Weaver  Loper, 

Receiven. 

Various  changes  in  the  very  complicated  affairs  of  the  National  Cordage  Company 
which  have  taken  place  since  June  21, 1893  (the  date  of  our  Circular  No.  1),  will  pre- 
vent the  receivers  and  the  reoiganization  committee  from  carrving  out  the  settlement 
then  proposed.  A  new  form  of  settlement  is  necessary,  which,  however,  is  believed 
to  be  a  better  settlement  for  the  body  of  creditors  than  the  one  originally  proposed. 

The  settlement  now  proposed  means  the  application  of  all  the  assets  of  every  sort, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  payment  of  debts. 

This  change  in  the  form  of  settlement  has  become  necessary  for  the  following 
reasons: 

The  time  for  proving  claims  before  the  receivers  expired  on  August  31,  1893,  and 
on  that  date  and  since  a  number  of  claims  were  filed,  mcluding  claims  for  breach  of 
various  oontractfi,  such  as  leases,  manufacturing,  employment,  sales,  etc.,  not  appear- 
ing on  the  books  as  liabilities,  which  swelled  the  demands  against  the  company  to  a 
sum  considerably  laiger  thmi  had  been  antici(>ated. 

Moreover,  a  laiige  number  of  debts,  upon  which  the  company  was  only  continently 
liable  as  indorser,  and  which,  therefore,  did  not  appear  in  the  accounts  as  liabilities, 
and  which  were  not  expected  to  become  liabilities,  have  become  actual  liabilities  by 
the  failure  and  default  of  the  principal  debtors. 

A  large  shrinkage  in  both  pledgea  and  unpledged  merchandise  and  other  assets  has 
also  occurred  through  the  unprecedented  aecline  in  the  prices  of  fibers,  rope,  and 
twine,  and  this  loss  was  made  still  greater  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  receivers  took 
pOBsession,  orders  for  twine,  previously  given  to  the  company,  were  canceled  to  the 
extent  of  many  thousand  tons. 

The  financial  depression  also  caused  failure  amone  the  company's  customers,  which 
rendered  numerous  accounts  slow,  doubtful,  or  bad,  which  on  «June  21  were  consid- 
ered good  and  quick  assets. 

These  facts  and  the  maturing  of  certain  underlying  liens  on  various  mill  properties 
have  increased  the  total  debt  bv  the  sum  of  $1,609,374,  and  made  it  too  large  to  be 
paid  in  bonds  at  80,  as  ori^nallY  proposed.  For  this  reason  no  allotment  has  been 
made,  and  no  liability  has  been  incurred  under  the  underwriting  agreements  by  the 
fiimers  thereof. 

The  underlying  liens  on  the  various  properties  are  $1,385,000  on  the  Security  Mills 
(now  proposed  to  be  purchased),  and  $728,000  on  the  Union  Mills,  in  addition  to 
mterest  on  both  items.  About  $456,000  of  this  sum  must  be  paid  this  ^ear,  and  is 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  present  debt.  To  provide  for  these  security  hens,  among 
other  things,  the  authorized  issue  of  bonds  must  be  increased  from  $6,000,000  to 
$7,500,000.  There  is  also  a  mortgage  of  $250,000  upon  another  of  the  company's  mills 
which  was  contracted  to  be  conveyed  to  it  free  of  incumbrance,  which  amount  the 
reoeiyers  cbdm  from  the  vendors  of  the  property. 
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On  October  27,  1893,  the  receivers  filed  a  detailed  inventory,  taken  as  of  the  date 
of  June  30,  1893,  being  their  first  inventory.  This  shows  assets  appraised  by  them 
at  $12,601,561,  and  liabilities  as  of  June  30,  1893,  of  $11,650,617,  and  contingent  lia- 
bilities of  $1,039,826. 

On  September  30,  1893,  another  inventory  was  made,  and  a  statement  of  assets 
and  liabilities  as  of  that  date  has  been  made  up  by  Mr.  Seaward,  accountant  of  the 
receivers. 

Until  after  the  completion  of  this  inventory  of  September  30,  1893,  and  until  after 
an  examination  of  the  claims  filed  against  the  receivers  and  of  the  receivers'  appraise- 
ments shown  by  their  inventory  filed  on  October  27,  1893,  it  was  impracticaole  for 
the  reorganization  committee  to  formulate  a  new  proposition  for  settiement. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  committee  has  used  every  effort  to  complete  a  plan 
of  reoi);anization,  the  success  of  which  depends  upon  a  voluntary  settlement  by  the 
creditors,  but  which  will  put  the  reorganized  company  in  possession  of  property  and 
business  of  much  greater  value  than  that  of  the  present  company  before  its  failure. 

While  the  changes  above  referred  to  have  seriously  diminished  the  proportion  of 
quick  assets  to  unsecured  liabilities  and  have  tiierefore  correspondingly  diminished 
the  present  paying  capacity  of  the  assets,  nevertheless,  the  slow  assets  remain,  and  can 
be  utilized  in  time  and  with  judgment  to  the  advantc^e  of  creditors,  while  the  mills, 
plants,  machinery,  and  good  will  of  the  reorganized  company  can  be  made  available 
as  valuable  security  for  the  bonds  offered  in  settlement. 

Mr.  John  Scott,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  has  carefully  examined  the  work  of 
the  accountant  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  claims  filed  and  the  allowances  which 
the  committee  thinks  will  be  made,  and  advises  the  committee  that,  subject  to  future 
proof  of  claims  not  now  known  or  anticipated,  and  subject  to  possible  variations 
resulting  from  the  receivers'  allowance  or  disallowance  of  claims  proved,  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  correct  as  of  September  30,  1893: 

ASSETS. 

Beal  estate,  mills,  plant,  and  machinery  (not  including  good  •  «• 

will,  trade-marks,  etc. )  in  New  Jersey  receivers'  possession  *     .  - 

and  appraised  by  them  at ^$2, 934,388 

Stocks  of  other  cordage  companies  in  receivers'  possession 

and  appraised  by  them  at 679, 300 

Merchandise 4,880,884 

Notes  receivable 273,303 

Accounts  receivable  * 3, 596, 691 

Mill  supplies 60,000 

Security  corporation  bonds 303, 624 

CaBh 326,169 

Claunsagamst  various  parties 595,463 

$13, 649, 822 

Less  pledged  assets 4,839,978 

Free  assets 8,809,844 

LIABILITIBS. 

Debts  as  per  books $12,251,792 

Claims  filed  subject  to  adjustment  and  allowance 

(estimated) $500,000 

Liens  due  this  year 456, 000 

Contingencies  and  expenses  (estimated) 388, 000 

1,344,000 

Total  debt 13,595,792 

Value  of  collateral  pledged  as  of  September  30,  1893,  to  be 
applied  in  payment  of  secured  debt 4, 839, 978 

Unsecured  debt 8, 755,  81 4 

Apparent  surplus 54, 030 

1  This  item  does  not  include  the  eight  Security  Mills  nor  the  five  Union  Mills. 
sThls  includes  the  aasets  expected  to  be  received  from  the  Boston  leceivera  as  part  of  the  reoxig^an- 
izatlon. 
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The  pledged  assets  ($4,839,978)  include  certain  accounts  and  notes  receivable, 
secarity  bonds,  and  also  certain  mercbandise,  tbe  latter  being  of  tbe  appraised  value 
of  H  100,489. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  tbe  casb  necessary  to  pay  the  25  per  cent  ofiered,  in 
addition  to  the  cash  in  band,  tbere  is  available  free  merchandise  amounting  to 
1780,395,  and  the  unpledged  accounts  and  notes  receivable,  and  the  mill  supplies. 

In  this  wa^  all  tbe  free  assets,  except  those  representing  the  mill  properties  and 
eood  will,  will  be  applied  to  tbe  payment  of  35  per  cent  of  tbe  face  of  tbe  unsecured 
debt  and  interest,  ana  tbe  pledged  assets  will  be  applied  to  tbe  payment  of  tbe  secured 
debt.  The  remaining  assets,  representing  the  mill  properties  and  good  will,  and  also 
the  new  mill  properties  to  be  acquired,  will  be  mortgaged  to  secure  tbe  payment  of 
the  bonds  mamly  used  in  paying  tbe  remaining  65  per  cent  of  tbe  unsecurea  debt. 

Thus  tbe  entire  assets  of  the  company  will  be  utilized  in  tbe  payment  of  its  debts. 

The  above  assets,  amounting  to  $13,649,822,  are  not  all  available  for  immediate 
liquidation  of  debts,  because  tney  can  not  now  be  converted  into  cash  at  adequate 
pnces.  For  instance,  among  them  are  slow  and  doubtful  assets  of  tbe  face  value  of 
$2,962,838,  whicb  can  not  be  considered  for  purposes  of  present  payment,  but  which 
are  believed  to  be  ultimately  good  for  $1,711,762.  Nor  can  tbe  item  of  mills,  plant, 
machinery,  etc.,  amounting  to  $2,934,388,  nor  tbe  item  of  stocks  of  other  mills,  * 
amounting  to  $679,300,  be  advantageously  turned  into  casb  for  tbe  purposes  oi 
immediate  liquidation.  Nor  can  it  be  ascertained  at  present  bow  mucb  can  be 
collected  of  the  item  of  claims  against  various  parties,  amounting  to  $595,463. 

In  short,  $6,566,860  of  tbe  unsecured  debt  and  the  interest  must  be  provided  for 
by  bonds  and  trust-liquidation  certificates,  and  provision  must  also  be  made  for 
$1,657,000  of  underlying  liens  on  various  properties,  wbicb  mature  at  various  times 
daring  the  ensuing  ten  years  and  wbicb  are  not  included  in  tbe  above  item  of  total 
debt 

If  an  attempt  sbould  be  made  to  pay  tbe  present  debt  at  tbe  present  time  at  forced 
sale  out  of  the  present  assets,  it  is  obvious  tlmt  creditors  could  not  be  paid  in  full,  and 
a  forced  sale  would  so  materially  reduce  tbe  above-appraised  value  oi  tbe  assets  as  to 
pay  an  unsatisfactory  dividend  to  creditors. 

The  market  price  of  good  will  at  a  forced  sale  of  a  dismembered  prox)erty  is  so 
problematical  tnat  it  is  not  appraised. 

THE  SBCURITY   MILLS. 

The  eight  nulls  of  tbe  Security  Corporation  bave  heretofore  been  operated  under  a 
lease,  wbicb  required  tbe  yearly  payment  for  twenty  years  by  tbe  National  Cordai^e 
Company  to  tbe  Security  Corporation  of  $585,000  annual  rental.  Tbe  payments,  if 
oontinucKL  would  retire  the  Security  Corporation  bonds  of  $6,000,000,  with  intereat, 
at  the  end  of  tbe  lease. 

Although  these  mills  formed  an  important  part  of  tbe  cordage  company's  operated 
plant,  it  was  obvious  that  tbe  terms  of  the  lease  were  too  burdensome  for  the  reor- 
ganized company.  Tbe  committee  baa  therefore  completed  arrangements  for  a  con- 
veyance of  the  title  of  the  Security  Mills  to  tbe  reorganized  company,  subject  to  tbe 
approval  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  tbe  Security  Corporation.  A  large  majority, 
in  value,  of  these  bondholders  have  already  assented  to  this  conveyance,  wbicb,  when 
made,  will  be  free  from  the  lien  of  the  mortgage  of  the  Security  Corporation  of 
16,000,000,  and  will  be  subject  only  to  underlymg  liens  in  tbe  nature  of  purchase- 
money  mortgages,  amounting  altogether  to  $1,385,000,  payment  of  which  will  be 
provided  for  by  tbe  reoi^nization.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  necessary 
consent  will  be  obtained  from  all  the  holders  of  Security  Corporation  bonds. 

In  giving  this  consent,  however,  tbe  holders  of  the  security  corporation  bonds  bave 
expr^ly  stipulated  that  b<.)nds  of  the  reorganized  company  should  not  be  issued  to 
creditors  at  less  than  par,  and  that  the  wbcSe  issue  should  not  exceed  $7,500,000. 

This  agreement,  if  consummated,  will  place  tbe  8  Security  Mills  (the  Boston,  Stand- 
ard, New  Bedford,  Lawrence,  Middletown,  Chicago,  Ohio,  and  American)  under  tbe 
mortgaj^  made  to  secure  the  bonds  of  tbe  reorganized  cordage  compjuiy,  and  when 
the  Union  Mills  are  acquired,  will  make  it  a  mortgage  upon  22  mills  (instead  of  upon 
12,  as  originally  proposed) .  It  will  reduce  tbe  fixSi  annual  charges  by  the  sum  of 
$585,000,  and  will  relieve  the  reorganized  cordage  company  from  burdensome  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  security  lease  and  mortgage,  and  so  permit  of  greater 
economy  in  managing  and  operating  tbe  mills. 

By  the  provision  made  in  the  reor^nization  for  underlying  liens,  it  is  also  ex- 
pected that  the  reoiganized  company  will  acquire  title  to  tbe  Union  Mills,  ownership 
in  a  part  of  which  has  been  heretofore  represented  by  capital  stocks  of  corporations 
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owning  these  properties.  The  remaining  portion  of  these  capital  stocks  is  now 
pledg^  to  secure  payment  of  the  underlying  liens  on  these  properties. 

The  stockholders  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  have,  with  practical  ananim- 
ity,  submitted  to  an  assessment  on  their  stock  ($20  on  each  preferred  share  and  $10 
on  each  common  share),  and  have  paid  in  their  contributions  for  working  capital  for 
the  new  company.  The  amount  already  paid  in  cash  is  in  excess  of  $2,700,000,  and 
this  is  expected  to  be  increased  to  nearly  $3,000,000. 

This  fund,  while  not  available  for  the  ps^ment  of  debts  of  the  old  company,  will 
be  in  the  treasury  of  the  new  compan^r,  and  will  greatly  strengthen  its  resources  and 
credit  and  supply  it  with  workii^  capital. 

The  committee  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  new  real  prop- 
erty of  value  which  will  be  acquired  for  the  new  company,  several  burdensome  con- 
tracts of  various  kinds  will  be  abrogated  or  modified,  tne  accounts  and  system  of 
business  will  be  much  simplified,  the  expenses  will  be  much  reduced,  all  of  which 
will  also  add  to  the  value  of  the  bonds  of  the  reorganized  company. 

These  facts  render  the  bonds  now  proposed  to  be  issued  so  much  more  valuable 
than  the  bonds  originally  proposed  that  they  should  be  available  at  par  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts. 

The  only  alternative  to  this  proposition  is  the  dismemberment  of  the  properties 
and  their  sale  in  judicial  proceedings,  which  would  produce  most  unsatisfactory 
results. 

The  reorganization  committee  therefore  most  respectfully  urns  all  creditors  to 
assent  to  the  plan  herein  proposed  before  December  1,  1893,  ana  requests  the  cred- 
itors to  sign  and  forward  the  mclosed  assent  as  soon  as  poeeible. 

The  committee  intends  to  proceed  with  this  reoiganization  on  or  about  December 
1,  1893,  by  the  oiganization  of  a  new  company  to  carry  on  the  former  business  of  the 
National  Cordage  Company. 

This  company  will  be  called  the  United  States  Cordage  Company. 

In  what  it  has  heretofore  said  the  committee  has  treated  the  situation  as  it  must  be 
viewed  by  a  creditor  desiring  prompt  settlement. 

The  valuations  which  it  £eis  been  obliged  to  adopt  for  this  purpose  are  radically 
different  from  the  valuations  which  would  be  put  upon  the  same  properties  as  prop- 
erties of  a  going  concern,  owned  and  operated  oy  a  solvent  corporation,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, they  represent,  on  the  basis  nere  adopted,  much  less  value  than  will  be 
represented  by  the  enlai^ed,  increased,  and  harmoniously  consolidated  properties 
expected  to  be  obtained  wr  the  reorganized  Cordage  Company,  as  will  appear  from 
the  committee's  circular  No.  2,  to  stc^kholders,  inclosed  with  tnis. 

The  committee  recommends  the  acceptance  of  the  settlement  herein  proposed.  It 
is  the  best  settlement  of  which  the  condition  of  the  company  permits.  In  sayine 
this,  it  reminds  you  that  its  members  are  themselves  creditors  and  also  the  agents  (3 
other  creditors,  and  that  the  advisory  committee  of  bank  presidents,  whose  recom- 
mendation is  hereto  attached,  were  appointed  to  represent  all  creditor  banks. 

Geobge  0.  Magoun, 
Ernst  Thalmann, 
gustav  h.  gossleb, 

Beorganizalion  CkmindUee. 


Exhibit  2. 

United  States  Cordage  Company.     Reorganizaiion  agreementf  dated  June  S,  1896. 
[Manhattan  Trust  Company,  depositary,  2  Nassau  street,  T.  H.  Wentworth,  secretary.] 

This  agreement,  made  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York,  this  third  day  of  June,  in 
the  year  1895,  between  Frank  K.  Sturgis,  William  Barbour,  and  John  I.  Waterbury, 
and  such  other  person  or  persons  as  mav  hereafter  constitute  said  committee,  here- 
inafter called  the  committee,  parties  of  tne  first  part,  and  such  of  the  first  mortea^ 
bondholders  and  holders  of  guaranteed  stock,  preferred  stock,  and  common  stock  of 
tiie  United  States  Cordage  Company  as  shall  assent  and  become  parties  hereto  and 
comply  with  the  terms  hereof,  parties  of  the  second  part. 

wnereas  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  is  a  corporation  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  witii  an  authorized  capital  stock  in  all  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each,  of  which  shares  sixty  thousand 
or  thereabouts  are  guaranteed  stock,  eighty  thousand  shares  or  thereabouts  are  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  two  hundred  thousand  snares  or  thereabouts  are  common  stock, 
whose  respective  rights  and  priorities  are  set  forth  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation 
of  said  company;  and, 
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Whereas  sach  corporation  has  an  iflsne  of  six  per  cent  thirty-year  gold  bonds,  to 
an  amonnt  of  $7,500,000,  secured  bv  a  mortgage  to  the  United  States  Trost  Company, 
of  New  York,  as  trustee,  bearing  oate  January  1,  1894,  upon  the  mills  and  property 
of  the  company;  and. 

Whereas  default  has  occurred,  or  is  likely  to  occur,  in  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est falling  due  on  said  mortgage  bonds  on  the  first  da^  of  July,  1895. 

The  principal  or  interest,  or  both,  of  underlying  hens  upon  the  mortgaged  prop- 
erty have  fallen  in  arrears  to  a  large  amount,  and  have  not  been  discharged,  and 
certain  other  subsidiary  liens  are  about  to  fall  due,  and  that  funds  be  provided  there- 
for, and  it  is  necessary  that  a  readjustment  be  had  of  the  rights  and  priorities  of  the 
said  bondholders;  that  further  cash  capital  be  provided  for  the  company,  and  that  a 
reoiganization  take  place  of  its  affaire  for  the  benefit  and  security  of  the  bondholders 
and  stockholders  alike;  and. 

Whereas  if  the  mortgaged  property  should  be  sold  under  said  mortgage  there  is 
danser  that  no  adequate  oid  or  price  would  be  obtained  therefor,  unless  the  stock- 
holders and  bondholders,  of  whom  there  are  a  very  laive  number,  shall  act  in  unison 
and  protect  their  interests;  therefore,  the  following  plan  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  bondholders,  stockholders,  and  of  all  other  parties  in  interest  in 
the  company  has  been  agreed  upon  between  the  committee  and  a  large  number  of 
bondholaers,  holders  of  guaranteed  stock,  of  preferred  stock,  and  of  common  stock, 
and  certain  creditors,  viz: 

PLAN  OF  RBOBOANIZATION. 

One  or  more  corporations  shall  be  created,  and  by  foreclosure  of  the  existing  mort- 
gfoe  made  to  the  United  States  Thist  Ck>mpany  or  otherwise  be  invested  with  the 
title  to  the  real  estate  and  other  properties  of  the  company,  or  of  such  as  the  com- 
mittee herein  named  shall  determine  to  retain.  The  term  company  as  hereinafter 
used  is  intended  to  refer  to  such  corporation  or  corporations  as  shall  finally  be  util- 
ized to  issue  the  securities  or  perfect  the  reoiganization  provided  by  this  plan. 

The  company  shall  create,  and,  as  required,  issue  the  following  securities: 

1st  Its  mty-year  first  mortgage  six  per  cent  gold  bonds  for  the  sum  of  $1,000  each, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  and  secured  by  mortgage  or 
deed  of  trust  to  a  trust  company  in  the  city  of  New  York,  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee, as  trustee,  and  which,  upon  satisfaction  of  orproviding  for  the  existing  mortgage 
of  the  United  States  Trust  Company  and  the  subsidiarv  liens,  shall  be  a  first  lien 
upon  the  company's  property,  rights,  and  franchises,  and  which  shall  contain,  among 
other  things,  provisions  lor  a  sinking  fund  of  at  least  one  per  cent  annually;  for  the 
payment  m  the  said  bonds  at  anv  time  prior  to  maturity  at  the  price  of  105  and 
interest;  for  the  sale  of  any  of  tne  real  estate  and  property  of  the  company  not 
required  for  use  in  its  business  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds,  and  such  other 
provisions  as  counsel  shall  advise.  The  entire  issue  of  such  bonds  shall  be  limited 
to  $3,000,000. 

^d.  Its  fifty-year  consolidated  five  per  cent  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  $1,000  each, 
or  other  improved  denomination,  secured  by  a  mort^ige  or  deed  of  a  trust  to  a  trust 
companv  in  the  city  of  New  York,  approved  by  the  committee,  as  trustee,  which, 
on  satisuEudion  of  or  providing  for  the  existing  mortgage  to  the  United  States  Trust 
Company  and  any  subsidiary  liens,  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  company's  property, 
rights,  and  franchises,  subject  to  the  said  first  mortgage  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000, 
hereinbefore  described.  Said  mortgage  shall  contam  similar  provisions  in  reference 
to  the  payment  of  the  said  bonds  prior  to  maturity  ai  par  ana  interest,  for  the  sale 
of  any  real  or  personal  estate  not  required  for  the  business  of  the  company,  and  such 
other  provisions  as  counsel  shall  advise.  The  entire  issue  of  bonds  thereunder  shall 
be  linuted  to  $7,500,000,  of  which  the  necessary  amount  shall  be  used  in  exchange 
for  the  present  outstanding  issue  of  first-mortgage  bonds  and  the  interest  due  there- 
on, as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  said  bonds  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  in 
any  year,  payable  from  profits,  if  earned  prior  to  any  dividend  upon  the  stock  and 
not  otherwise,  which  interest  shall  be  non-cumulative.  Providea,  however,  That  in 
any  year  in  which  a  dividend  of  two  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  declared  and  paid 
upon  the  stock  of  the  company  there  shall  be  paid  upon  such  consolidated  bonds 
from  the  profits  of  the  company  for  such  year,  if  such  profits  shall  justify  the  same, 
in  addition  to  interest  at  5  per  cent,  as  above  provided,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  2i 
per  cent,  provided  the  unpaid  interest  in  arrear  on  said  bonds  shall  equal  such 
amount,  and  if  not,  then  to  the  amount  of  such  interest  as  may  be  so  in  arrear.  Such 
bonds  shall  also  have  voting  power  attached  thereto. 

3rd.  Common  stock  to  the  amount  of  $12,000,000. 

8nch  shares  shall  be  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each,  and  the  form  thereof  and  of 
such  bonds  and  the  mortgages  to  secure  the  same  cdiali  be  such  as  the  committee  and 
oounael  shall  approve. 
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The  holders  of  bonds  and  stock  of  the  present  company  who  shall  become  parties 
to  the  reorganization,  and  who  shall  deposit  their  ooncu  and  stock  witli  the  oom- 
mittee,  and  comply  with  the  conditions  hereof,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  bonds  and 
stock  as  hereinabove  described,  on  the  following  basis: 

(1^  The  holders  of  the  present  outstanding  issue  of  $7,500,000  of  bonds  shall  be 
entitled  to  exchange  the  same  at  par  for  such  consolidated  bonds,  hereinabove  pro- 
vided for,  the  interest  coupon  maturing  July  1,  1895,  to  be  paid  in  like  bonds. 

(2)  Every  holder  of  guaranteed  stock  of  the  present  cordage  company  shall  sub- 
scribe at  par  for  said  new  first  mortgage  bonds  (aggregating  $3,(K)0,000)  to  the  amount 
of  $20  per  share  for  his  respective  holding,  anasmill  pay  $5  per  share  upon  becoming 
party  to  this  agreement,  and  the  remain(&r  in  three  installments  upon  the  oedl  of  the 
committee  upon  not  less  than  ten  days'  notice,  and  shall  receive  the  completion  of 
such  payments  and  upon  the  performance  of  the  condition  herein,  when  prepared 
for  issue,  bonds  of  the  said  issue  of  $3,000,000  at  par  to  the  amount  of  said  payment 
in  cash,  interest  on  such  bonds  to  be  adjusted,  and  shall  also  receive  eighty  per  cent 
in  common  stock  of  the  new  company  at  par  upon  the  par  value  of  his  said  nolding 
of  guaranteed  stock  deposited  unaer  this  agreement. 

(3)  Every  holder  of  preferred  stock  of  the  present  cordage  company  shall  subscribe 
at  par  for  said  new  first  mortgage  bonds  (a^gr^ating  $3,000,000)  to  the  amount  of 
ten  dollars  per  share  for  his  respective  holding,  and  shall  pay  $2.50  per  share  upon 
becoming  party  to  this  agreement,  and  the  remainder  in  three  installments  upon  the 
call  of  the  committee  upon  not  less  than  ten  days'  notice,  and  shall  receive  upon  the 
completion  of  such  payments  and  upon  the  performance  of  the  conditions  herein, 
when  prepared  for  issue,  bonds  of  the  said  issue  of  $3,000,000  at  par  to  the  amount 
of  said  payment  in  cash,  interest  on  such  bonds  to  be  adjusted,  and  shall  also  receive 
fortj;  per  cent  in  the  common  stock  of  the  new  company  at  par  upon  the  par  value 
of  his  said  holding  of  preferred  stock  deposited  under  this  agreement. 

(4)  Ever)r  holder  of  common  stock  of  the  present  cordage  company  shall  subscribe 
at  par  for  said  new  first  mortgage  bonds  (aggregating  $3,000,000)  to  the  amount  of 
five  dollars  per  share  for  his  respective  holmng,  and  shall  pay  $1.25  per  share  upon 
becoming  party  to  this  agreement,  and  the  remainder  in  three  installments  upon  the 
call  of  the  committee,  upon  not  less  than  ten  days'  notice,  and  shall  receive  upon  the 
completion  of  such  payments  and  upon  the  performance  of  the  conditions  herein, 
bonus  of  the  said  issue  of  $3,000,000  at  par  to  the  amount  of  said  payment  in  cash, 
interest  on  such  bonds  to  be  adjusted,  and  shall  also  receive  twenty  per  cent  in  the 
common  stock  of  the  new  company  at  par  upon  the  par  value  of  his  said  holding  of 
common  stock  deposited  under  this  agreement 

{5)  Such  bonds  out  of  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  as  may  not  be  subscribed  for,  and 
any  oonds  or  stock  not  required  for  exchange,  and  any  securities  or  cash  on  hand 
shall  be  used  and  disposed  of  by  the  committee  for  any  purpose  or  purposes  of  reor- 
ganization or  the  exx)enses  thereof  or  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  company,  as  to  the  com- 
mittee may  seem  fit. 

(6)  From  the  amounts  to  be  raised,  as  herein  provided,  the  underlying  liens  exist- 
ing upon  the  mortgaged  properties  of  the  company  or  such  as  the  committee  shall 
approve,  shall  be  retired,  provided  that  any  of  said  existing  bonds  or  sublying  lien 
bonds  or  liabilities  which  the  committee  shall  decide  to  pay  if  not  due,  or  ifpay- 
ment  can  not  be  made,  may  be  left  outstanding,  provided  the  committee  shall  retain 
or  deposit  cash,  or  an  amount  of  such  new  bonus  of  the  issue  of  $3,000,000  equal 
to  the  outstanding  bonds  or  liens  or  equal  to  any  liability  thereon. 

Now,  therefore,  this  agreement  witnesseth,  that  the  suDscribers  hereto  have  agreed 
with  each  other  and  with  the  committee  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  parties  of  the  second  part  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  Frank  K. 
Sturgis,  William  Barbour,  and  John  I.  Waterbury  attorneys  in  fact  for  them  and  each 
of  them  in  carrying  out  this  agreement  and  as  the  Ck)mmittee  of  Reorganization. 

Second.  That  each  party  hereto  of  the  second  part  will  cooperate  to  carry  the  fore- 
going plan,  and  this  agreement,  into  effect  and  will  deposit  his  bonds  and  stock  of 
whichever  class  as  herein  provided  with  the  Manhattan  Trust  Ck)mpany  at  the  city  of 
New  York  when  required,  and  will  execute  proper  transfers  of  each  of  the  same,  so 
that  the  legal  title  thereto  may  become  vested  in  the  committee,  for  which  certificates 
shall  be  issued,  on  behalf  of  said  trust  company,  in  such  form  as  the  committee  shall 
approve,  which  certificates  the  committee  will  endeavor  to  have  listed  upon  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  provided,  that  if  any  of  the  parties  hereto  shall  oil  to  surren- 
der or  transfer  their  said  bonds  or  stock,  or  fail  to  make  the  required  payments,  or 
fail  to  comply  with  the  terms  hereof,  such  party  or  parties  shall  forfeit  all  payments 
and  have  no  further  right  to  participate  in  the  benents  hereof. 

Any  stockholder  or  bondholder  not  becoming  a  party  hereto,  and  not  depositing 
his  stock  or  bonds,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  participation  herein,  nor  to  share  in  any 
form  in  said  leorganization. 
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Third.  The  committee  shall  be  sole  judge  as  to  when  and  in  what  manner  and  to 
what  extent  the  plan  shall  be  carried  out  The  committee  may,  in  its  judgment^ 
declare  the  plan  operative;  a^d  in  case,  for  any  reason,  the  plan  shall  not  be  declared 
operative^  or  the  same  be  de^.Iared  abandoned,  before  or  after  any  change  therein, 
the  seconties  depjoeited  shall  be  returned  to  the  several  i)artie6  depositins  the  same, 
and  all  cash  re^id,  less  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  expanses  incurred,  subject  to  the 
proyisiona  herein  contained  as  to  the  right  to  use  certain  of  the  cash  to  carry  on  the 
DasfneflB  of  the  company.  The  committee  may  extend  time  for  acceptance,  may 
abandon  the  plan  at  any  time,  and  may  take  such  other  steps  as  in  their  judgment 
shall  be  deemed  best  to  carry  out  the  same. 

Fourth.  The  committee  may  fill  any  vacancy,  appoint  sub-committee3y  counsel, 
attorneys  and  agents,  and  incur  such  expenses  as  in  ite  judgment  are  required  in  car- 
rying out  the  plan.  The  committee  may  confer  with  any  receivers  appointed,  and 
take  such  steps  as  shall,  in  their  judgment,  be  necessary  in  regard  to  any  claim  or 
liability  preferred  against  the  receiver  or  the  company.  Said  committee  may  trans- 
fer the  said  bonds  and  shares  of  stock  into  their  own  names,  and  may  vote  in  person 
or  by  proxy  upon  the  same  either  in  their  names  or  in  the  names  of  the  equitable 
owners,  at  any  meeting,  regular  or  special,  of  the  stockholders  of  said  existing  cor- 
poration, or  otherwise,  or  may  receive  a  proxy  from  the  Manhattan  Trust  Company 
to  vote  on  the  same,  and  may  take  Buy  steps  generally  which  it  may  be  advised  by 
counsel  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  owners  or  for  carrying  out  of 
said  plan,  and  in  particular  may  call  any  meeting  which  the  stockholders  or  bond- 
holders might  call,  and  institute  or  defend  any  suits  which  the  stockholders  or 
bondholders  themselves  mi^ht  institute  or  defend.  The  committee  may  in  like 
manner  declare  due  the  principal  of  the  said  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  to  the 
United  States  Trust  Company,  or  take  any  proceedings  or  make  any  reouests,  whether 
for  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  or  otherwise,  to  carry  out  the  plan.  The  committee 
may,  in  the  name  of  the  CKDndholders,  demand  any  action  or  relief  from  the  United 
States  Trust  Company  or  other  trustee  which  the  parties  themselves  could  demand. 
Upon  any  sale  or  sales  of  the  property  of  the  said  existing  company  the  committee 
mav,  in  its  discretion,  purchase  and  acquire  the  same,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof, 
and  use  said  bonds  and  stock  and  securities  in  its  possession  or  deposited  to  pay  for 
the  same,  and  shall  hold  the  same  when  so  purchased,  and  generally  exercise  all  and 
lingular  the  powers  and  discretion  which  the  parties  of  the  second  part,  or  an  v  of 
them,  might  or  could  do  singly  or  collectively  as  stockholders,  bondholders,  or  otner- 
wise.  The  committee  mav  construe  this  agreement,  including  said  plan,  and  its  con- 
struction, made  in  good  raith,  shall  be  conclusive.  The  committee  may  designate 
the  first  tx>ard  of  directors  of  any  company  or  companies,  and  cause  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  be  carried  out. 

Fifth.  That  the  amount  to  be  bid  at  any  sale  of  the  property  of  the  company  or 
any  part  thereof  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  committ^;  and  in  case  the  com- 
mittee shall  not  purchase  the  said  property  or  any  portion  thereof,  it  may  receive 
the  dividends  due  on  the  securities  held  oy  it  from  the  proceeds  of  sale  and  distrib- 
ute the  same,  less  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  expenses.  The  committee  may,  however, 
in  case  of  a  sale  in  parcels,  permit  any  parcel  or  any  particular  property  to  be  sold, 
and  use  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the  reorganization.  The  committee  may 
exercise  its  judgment  as  to  which  of  the  properties  of  the  present  company  to  retain, 
and  whether  any  other  property  or  properties  should  be  acquired.  The  committee 
is  farther  authorized  to  alter  or  amend  this  plan  and  supply  any  defects  or  omissions 
therein,  or  to  otherwise  change  the  same,  provided,  however,  that  the  amounts  to 
be  contributed  by  stockholders,  or  demanded  &om  them,  shall  not  be  increased,  nor 
shall  any  increase  be  made  in  the  amount  of  bonds  to  be  secured  by  the  first  mort- 
sase  hereinbefore  described,  nor  as  to  the  amount  thereof  to  be  issued  as  is  herein- 
beiore  provided. 

Sixth.  The  committee  shall  offer  to  each  outstanding  first  mortga^  bondholder 
the  right  of  becoming  a  party  hereto  and  of  exchange  as  herein  provided,  and  shall 
also  oner  to  each  and  every  euaranteed,  preferred,  and  common  stockholder  becom- 
ing a  party  hereto  the  privil^e  of  subscribing  for  the  bonds  so  to  be  issued  at  the 
rate  mentioned  in  the  plan;  and  a  syndicate  or  syndicates  may  be  formed  to  carry 
out  or  make  effective  this  plan,  and  to  purchase  the  amount  not  subscribed  for,  and 
secure  and  guarantee  the  same.  The  committee  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  any  bonds 
of  the  said  amount  of  $3,000,000,  or  of  the  said  issue  of  $7,500,000,  or  of  any  stock 
not  taken,  to  said  syndicate,  as  provided  in  this  agreement,  and,  further,  to  pay  such 
amount  as  shall  in  their  judgment  be  necessarv  to  any  syndicate  to  underwrite  or 
gmranlee  the  same,  and  may  use  the  surplus  of  bonds  or  stock  for  the  purposes  of 
said  reoreanization. 

Seventh.  In  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  for  fractions  of  shares  or  of 
bonds,  in  the  distribution  of  the  new  securities,  tlie  committee  will  make  sadi 
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adjustment  and  cause  scrip  certificates  to  be  issued.  The  committee  shall  have 
power,  in  case  the  plan  be  declared  effective,  to  acquire,  compromise,  or  adjust  any 
outstanding  bonds,  claims,  or  evidences  of  debt,  to  borrow  any  money  required  to 
carrv  out  such  adjustment,  and  to  raise  any  necessary  funds,  and  to  pledge  sul  or  any 
of  the  securities  in  its  hands  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  such  amount,  or  for 
any  other  purpose  hereunder,  and  to  adjust  any  liens  upon  any  of  the  property  to 
be  acquircKl,  or  acquire  or  purchase  any  other  liens  or  property,  and  at  any  time, 
whether  before  or  after  the  plan  be  declared  effective;  to  advance  or  loan  to  the 
receiver  or  receivers  of  the  company  upon  such  securitv  as  said  committee  may 
approve  such  amount  or  amounts  as  shall  be  necessary  !or  use  in  carrying  on  the 
business  and  affairs  of  the  corporation,  which  loans  while  outstanding  shall  be 
deemed  expenses  of  the  reorganization. 

£ighth.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  the  committee  shall  assume  no  responsibility 
except  to  undertake,  in  good  faith,  to  carry  out  the  plan.  They  shall  not  oe  person- 
ally liable,  except  in  case  of  willful  malfeasance  or  gross  neglect,  nor  for  the  acte  of 
their  agents  or  employees.  The  committee  shall  act  by  a  majority,  and  all  acts  of 
the  majority  shall  be  acts  of  the  committee.  Any  member  of  the  committee  may 
resign  upon  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  and  an v 
member  may  become  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  of  the  property  or  matters  whicn 
are  the  subject  of  this  agreement,  and  may  become  members  of  any  syndicate  to 
carry  out  the  plan;  and  they  shall  be  allowed  reasonable  compensation  for  their 
services. 

Ninth.  This  agreement  shall  be  printed  and  copies  thereof,  or  a  separate  assent 
thereto,  may  be  signed  by  the  parties  becoming  parties  thereto,  but  all  of  said  copies 
of  agreement  so  signed,  or  of  said  separate  assents,  shall  be  taken  to  constitute  one 
orifi^mal  paper,  and  the  deposit  of  stock  or  bonds  hereunder  without  signatures  shall 
mfiS:e  such  depositor  a  party  hereto. 

Tenth.  This  agreement  shall  bind  the  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns 
of  tlie  several  parties  assenting  thereto,  and  such  parties,  by  whatever  name  called, 
shall  be  held  to  include  guanlians  and  all  persons  acting  in  any  fiduciary  capacity, 
and  in  like  manner  all  corporations. 

In  witness  whereof  we  nave  hereunto  set  our  hands  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 


Name. 


Address. 


Security. 


Amoant. 


Numben. 


PHOTOGBAPHIC   SUPPUES. 


Philadblphia,  Pa.,  December  18, 1900, 
TESTDfOFT  OF  JOHH  CAEBUTT, 

McmufcuiureT  of  photographic  plates,  JUmSf  and  papers,  PhUaddphia,  Pa, 

The  eub-commiaBion  beinff  in  seesion  at  the  Manu&ictarers'  Club,  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Glarkepresiding,  Mr.  Jonn  Carbutt  appeared  as  a  witness  at  11  a.  m.,  and,  hav- 
ing duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Please  ffive  your  name  and  address. — A.  John  Carbutt, 
Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  Si. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  exigaged? — A.  I  am  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  the 
gelatine  dry  plate  in  the  United  States,  and  have  followed  this  by  the  introduction 
of  my  plates,  films,  and  papery  which  I  deemed  it  wise  to  put  on  the  market. 

Q-  Ijiese  plates  are  used  m  photography? — ^A.  In  photography,  all  over  the 
country;  and  I  may  say  witii  pride  that  I  eziK>rt  to  various  foreign  countries. 

BALE  OF  PRODUCT  OF  KEYSTONE  DRY  PLATE  AND  FILM  WORKS. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm  or  company? — ^A.  There  is  no  company;  it  is 
an  individual  concern.  The  title  is  The  Keystone  Dry  Plate  and  Finn  Works, 
established  in  1878. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  products? — A.  Through  the  dealers  generally 
throughout  the  United  States;  and  in  Philadelphia  to  professional  and  amateur 
dealers,  so  called;  W.  P.  Buchanan  on  Arch  street,  John  Haworth,  Williams, 
Brown  <fc  E^rle  on  Chestnut  street,  J.  W.  Queen  &  Co.  on  Chestnut  street,  John 
Wauamaker;  and  there  are  several  others  that  I  could  name;  and  in  every  large 
city  in  the  D^nited  States  I  have  costomers  who  are  buying  and  have  bought  for 
years  past  of  my  product,  dry  plates  espedally. 

Q.  Are  they  wholesalers  or  retailers  or  photographers? — A.  They  are  retailers. 
Three  firms  m  New  York  have  for  twenty  years  past  wholesaled  as  my  agents. 
These  are  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Company,  the  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  Company,  and 
6.  Gennert. 

COMBINATION   FORMED  TO  CONTROL  PHOTOORAPHIC  PAPER — THE  GENERAL  ARISTO 

COMPANY. 

Q.  Do  your  eoods  come  in  competition  with  similar  goods  produced  by  others— 
A.  Yes;  most  directly. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  combination  of  dealers  or  agreement  affecting  the  trade  in 
any  way  to  your  prejudice? — ^A.  There  has  been  in  the  matter  of  photographic 
paper. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  about  it  in  your  own  way. — A.  In  1898  Mr.  Eastman,  of  the 
Eastman  Company^  went  abroad  and  secured,  as  he  believed,  the  control  of  the 
paper  intended  for  miport  to  the  United  States  for  photographic  purposes.  He  then 
afterward  formed  a  coalition  with  the  Aristo  Paper  Company  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
and  later  with  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company  of  Nepera  Park,  and  with  the  firm  at 
Bloomingdale.  N.  J.,  and  mei^ged  them  mto  what  is  known  as  the  General  Aristo 
Company.  Tnen  through  the  Eastman  Company's  power,  it  bein^  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  film  used  In  kodaJcs  and  other  cameras,  they  compellea  the  dealers  to 
sizn  a  contract  to  sell  no  other  ^ockis  than  those  produced  by  them.  I  am  now 
rSerring  chiefly  to  paper,  in  whicn  I  am  antagonized. 
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THE  aiBNlERAL  ASISTO  COMPANY  OOVFKIB  DEALERS  TO  SIQN  EXCLUSIVE  CONTRACIB.^ 

Here  is  a  memorandum  of  the  agreement  which  the  dealers  have  to  make,  and 
every  four  months  they  have  to  make  an  affidavit  that  they  have  sold  no  otiier 
paper  than  that  purchased  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  otherwise  they  will  he 
renised  the  rebate  of  12  per  cent  and  refused  any  other  material  made  by  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company  or  General  Aristo  Company.  The  agreement  is  from  a  cus- 
tomer who  would  not  si^  it.  He  commenced  selling  my  paper  in  place  of  that 
made  bv  the  General  Ansto  Company,  and  in  a  letter  which  I  will  submit  later,  he 
shows  the  reason  why.    The  following  is  the  memorandum  of  agreement: 

Memorandum, 

Photo  Mateblaus  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  17,  1900. 

Gus  A.  CONRADI: 

If  the  statement  below  is  signed  by  you,  and  verified  to  the  satisfaction  of  this 
company^  and  if  this  memorandum  is  surrendered  to  us  within  twenty  (20)  days  after 
the  date  it  becomes  due,  we  will  credit  your  account  with  $0.74,  this  amount  being 
equal  to  12  per  cent  of  your  total  net  purchases  of  Kloro,  Azo,  Kelat,  Special  and 
P.  M.  C.  bromide  papers  during  the  month  of  December,  1899,  and  which  amounted 
to  $6.17  net. 

This  memorandum  becomes  due  on  April  1st,  1900. 

Photo  Materials  Company, 
By  Moore. 
Not  transferable  nor  negotiable. 

hereby  state  that  I  have  not  within  the  four  months  next  preceding  the 


date  mentioned  below,  bought,  sold,  carried  in  stock  or  disposed  of,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  collodion  printing-out  or  gelatine  printing-out  bromide  or  develop- 
ing-out  papers,  other  than  those  manufactured  by  the  General  Aristo  Company's 
factories,  viz,  the  American  Aristotyx>e  Company  branch,  the  Photo  Materials  Com- 

Cy,  the  New  Jersey  Aristotype  Company  branch,  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company 
Qch,  Kirkland  Lithium  Paper  Company  branch,  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
panv  branch,  and  those  onlv  in  unbroken  original  packages. 

I  further  state  that  all  such  papers  have  been  sold  by  me  strictly  at  their  respective 
list  prices  mentioned  on  the  back  hereof,  and  that  no  arrangement,  either  expressed 
or  implied,  has  been  made  or  exists  by  which  any  compensation,  rebate,  gain  or 
advantage  has  been,  or  is  to  be  allowed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  par- 
chaser  01  any  collodion  printing-out  or  gelatine  printing-out,  bromide  or  developing- 
out  papers  sold  by  me  within  the  four  months  next  precedins  the  date  below  stated. 

But  this  statement  is  made  by  me  with  the  understanding  mat  I  may  have  allowed 
professional  photc^raphers  to  deduct  not  more  than  3  percent  for  cash  when  making 
full  settlement,  within  10  days  after  the  first  of  month  following  sale,  and  that  I  may 
have  delivered  paper  to  consumers  at  my  own  cost. 

Dated ^  1900. 

This  statement  must  not  be  signed  before  the  date  it  becomes  due. 
Serial  number  P  1049. 

INCREASE  IN  THE  OOffF  OF  IMPORTED  PAPER. 

Witness  (continuing).  Now,  in  reeard  to  the  cost  of  material:  September  11, 1898, 
I  was  able  to  buy  imported  paper — the  same  paper  they  used-— at  7  cents  the  meter; 
from  the  same  puty,  March  10,  1899,  I  was  chaiged  8  cents  the  meter;  December 
30,  1899,  the  price  had  raised  to  $145  the  thousand  meters,  or  14}  cents  the  meter — 
over  100  per  cent  increase.  Notwithstanding  that,  I  am  selling  my  paper— which  I 
have  said  my  customers  prefer  to  this  combination's  paper— at  &  per  cent  less,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  users  oi  this  paper. 

Letters  showing  the  a)mbincUion*s  aUUude  toward  dealers  in  photographic  supplies. 

The  travelers  of  this  firm  upon  every  occasion  try  to  put  my  paper  out  of  the 
market.  They  are  doing  it  now  wherever  they  can.  If  necessary,  Mr.  Shannon,  of 
J.  fi.  Shannon  &  Sons  on  Market  street,  can  be  called  to  testify.    He  has  in  his  poe- 

1  See  pp.  188, 192. 
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seflsioQ  a  letter  from  the  General  Aiisto  Company  offering  to  buy  my  paper  from 
them  if  thev  will  buy  theirs  and  give  a  written  agreement  not  to  sell  any  other  paper. 
I  will,  with  your  i)ermiaBion,  just  read  extracts  from  letters  sent  me: 

The  Fulmbr  &  Schwinq  Mfg.  Co., 
404  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  April  SB,  1900, 
Mr.  John  CAKBirrr, 

Wayne  Juncticn,  PhUaddphia,  Pa. 

Dbas  Sm:  Yours  of  the  3d  instant  to  hand  and  noted.  The  Greneral  Aristo  Com- 
pany's line  of  papers  embrace  the  entire  field  of  photographic  papers,  which  compels 
OS  to  submit  to  their  iron-clad  restrictions  and  not  handle  any  of  the  outside  papers. 

Regretting  that  we  are  not  able  to  stock  your  paper  for  the  present,  we  are,  yours, 
truly, 

The  Fulmer  &  Schwinq  Mfg.  Co. 


The  Anderson  Supply  Company, 

Cameras  and  Photographic  Materials, 
No.  in  Cherry  street,  SeatUe,  Wash.,  AprU  £6,  1900. 
Mr.  John  Cabbutt, 

Wayne  Junction,  PhUaddphia,  Pa, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  18th  instant  at  hand,  enclosing  credit  memorandum 
for  plates  and  films  returned  to  you,  and  we  appreciate  your  kindness  in  making  us 
80  liberal  allowance  for  same. 

Regarding  shipment  to  us  to  replace  same,  kindly  allow  credit  to  stand,  and  as 
fast  ae  we  can  use  same  we  will  order  from  ^ou. 

Kindly  advise  us  if  you  have  any  immediate  prospects  of  arranging  the  difference 
between  your  companjr  and  the  General  Aristo  Company  so  we  could  handle  your 
papers  without  conflicting  with  our  rebates  from  them. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Anderson  Supply  Co., 
O.  P.  Anderson,  Manager. 

WiTNEBS  (continuing).  The  combination's  mode  of  doing  business  is,  when  they 
sell  a  bill  of  paper,  to  give  the  party  15  per  cent  discount,  and,  if  at  the  end  of  3  or  4 
months  he  will  make  a  sworn  statement  that  he  has  sold  no  paper  but  theirs,  they 
will  give  a  further  rebate  of  12  per  cent,  whereas  I  give  to  the  dealers  at  once  25  per 
cent  discount  on  the  bill.    Their  prices  are  25  per  cent  higher  than  mine.    (Reading: ) 

The  Sprague  &  Hathway  Co., 
Portrait  Artists  and  Solar  Painters, 

We9i  Somenrille,  Mass.,  January  £4i  1900. 
John  Cabbutt, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sib:  We  understand  one  of  our  men  was  at  your  place  recently  and  ordered 
some  samples  of  bromide  paper.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  we  will  be  compelled  to 
countermand  tiie  order.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  like  many  other  people,  we 
are  tied  up,  more  or  leas,  with  the  trust.  We  trust,  however,  this  will  not  long  con- 
tinue. 

Yours,  truly.  The  Sprague  &  Hathway  Co. 

unfair  methods  employed  by  travelers   for  the  general  ARISrO   COMPANY. 

Witness  (continuing).  After  receiving  letters  from  my  customers  as  to  the  inter- 
ference of  one  of  the  travelers  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  I  wrote  them  to  give 
me  the  names  of  ^e  parties.    These  are  the  responses: 

Philadelphia,  June  14, 1900. 
Mr.  John  Cabbutt, 

Wayne  Junction,  Pa. 

Dbab  Sir:  Your  letter  at  hand.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  written  me  for  this 
information.  The  combine  agent  to  whom  you  have  reference  I  am  pretty  sure 
was  the  one  who  was  here  trying  to  influence  us  to  use  their  paper.  If  it  was  he,  I 
do  not  think  he  would  stop  at  tdling  lies.  He  told  me  that  in  the  near  future  there 
would  be  no  Yinco  paper,  as  it  has  no  permanent  qualities.  Of  course  I  could  see  the 
object  of  all  his  talk,  and,  I  tell  you  straight,  I  gave  him  as  good  as  he  sent.  It 
seems  that  he  goes  from  one  to  the  other  with  the  same  story,  trying  to  down  anti- 
trust papers. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Wm.  Hewett. 
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Bethlehem,  June  IX^  1900. 
Mr.  John  Oarbutt, 

PhUaddphia, 

Dear  Sib:  I  had  a  call  from  Mr.  Robertson,  representing  the  General  Aristo 
Company.  These  suckers  are  endeavoring  to  get  me  to  handle  trust  goods.  This 
same  vandal  claims  that  you  are  coating  on  American  paper;  that  you  allow  one- 
third  off  to  consumers,  and  claims  to  have  seen  bills  allowmg  50  per  cent  on  Vinco. 
He  also  claims  that  at  3939  Lancaster  avenue  a  dru^ist  named  Codville  sells  Vinco 
at  $0.12  {)er  dozen,  while  in  Chicago  they  sell  it  for  7  cents  per  dozen.  He  is  a  liar, 
as  he  claims  to  have  visited  your  factory  last  week.  Did  he?  He  went  so  far  as  to 
offer  to  purchase  my  stock  of  Vinco  and  other  anti-trust  pax>erB  if  I  would  sign  the 
agreement.  Can  anything  be  done  to  stop  such  underliand  method^ 
Yours,  truly, 

Gus.  A.  Conrad. 

LeUer  ofjrroteti  to  the  General  Aristo  Company. 

WrrNEBS  (continuing).  I  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Greneral  Aristo  Company,  of 
which  this  is  a  copy: 

June  15,  1900. 
The  General  Aristotype  Company, 

Eodusster,  N.  Y, 

Gentlemen:  For  some  time  I  have  been  in  receipt  of  letters  from  my  customers 
selling  my  product,  "Vinco"  developing  paper,  telung  of  the  efforts  made  by  your 
representative  to  discourage  said  dealers  from  handling  my  products.  If  it  went  no 
further  than  a  legitimate  business  effort  to  secure  trade  for  your  product,  no  fault 
could  be  found,  but  your  a^ent  resorts  to  direct  lying.  Of  this  I  have  plenty  of 
evidence.  Your  representative,  Mr.  Robertson,  recently  called  on  4  of  my  customers, 
making  the  following  statement:  First,  that  I  was  coating  on  American  paper;  second, 
that  Vmco  has  no  permanence,  and  that  there  would  soon  be  no  Vinco  on  the  mar- 
ket; third,  that  he  had  seen  biUs  in  which  50  x>er  cent  discount  was  allowed;  all  of 
which  is  untrue.  One  customer  writing  of  Mr.  Robertson's  effort  to  have  him  sign 
your  contract  does  not  hesitate  to  call  him  (Mr.  Robertson)  a  d  d  liar.  While  I 
am  not  given  to  using  profane  langua^,  I  can  not  but  indorse  his  opinion.  Now,  I 
personally  do  not,  nor  allow  anyone  m  my  employ,  to  speak  disrespectfuUy  of  any 
competitor's  products,  and  I  look  for  return  of  same  Dusiness  courtesy.  Now.  gentle- 
men, this  decrying  of  my  products  by  your  representative  must  be  stopped,  and  I 
ask  in  all  business  fairness  that  you  instruct  your  travelers  to  discontmue  telling 
untruths,  which  if  you  have  heretofore  been  ignorant  of,  you  can  be  so  no  longer. 
Trusting  I  may  receive  a  satisfactory  reply,  very  truly,  yours, 

John  Carbctt. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Did  they  answer  that? — A.  They  answered  it,  but  in  a  way. 
They  said  that  while  they  gave  no  authority  for  such  action,  it  was  probably  over- 
zealous  action  on  the  part  of  their  demonstrators  to  procure  business.  That  is  the 
course  they  pursue  rignt  along. 

interference  of  the  combination  is  contrary  to  statute. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  ''An  act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,'*  chapter  647,  volume  26, 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  Fifty-first  Congress.  I  will  leave  this  with  you. 
That  bears  directly,  I  think,  on  the  way  in  which  I  am  being  interfered  with  in  my 
legitimate  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  made  complaint  to  any  United  States  district 
attorney  that  you  were  being  discriminated  against  in  this  way? — ^A.  No;  I  have  not. 

opinion  of  the  trade  as  to  the  merits  of  carbutt's  paper. 

As  proof  that  my  product  is  accepted  as  equal,  and  by  a  great  many  as  superior  to 
theirs,  I  will  read  this  letter: 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  IS ,  1900. 
John  Carbutt — 

Dear  Sir:  Your  telegram  received  to-day  stating  that  5  dozen  Vinco  was  shipped 
yesterday.  I  also  sent  another  order  for  10-yard  roll  and  3  dozen  16  by  20.  Please 
hurry  that  through  as  soon  as  possible.  I  need  it  by  next  Wednesday.  I  contracted 
yesterday  to  furnish  a  St.  Louis  firm  of  good  standmg  500  16  by  20  bromide  pruxts 
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per  month,  commencing  March  1  and  lasting  one  year,  I  secured  the  contract  over 
Chicago  on  account  of  work  being  better.  That  will  take  more  paper  than  I  have 
been  ordering. 

Yonrs,  very  truly,  A.  D.  Johubon. 

SUPEBIOP  QUALinEB  OF  THB  FOBEIGN  PAFSB. 

Q.  (B^'  Mr.  CiiASKE.)  Is  all  this  paper  of  yours  wholly  American  make? — ^A.  No; 
it  is  foreign.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  trying  to  use  American 
paper,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  do  not  make  it  homogeneous  enough  for 
photc»raphic  {purposes.  ^ 

Q.  Are  the  similar  papers  which  your  competitors  use  American  or  foreign? — ^A. 
It  is  claimed  to  be  foreign.    Of  course  I  do  not  know  positiyely. 

Q.  Where  is  it  produced? — A.  In  Germany.  The  Steinbach  paper  is  made  at 
Malmedy,  in  Germany. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  the  superior  quality  due  to  some  process  of  manufac- 
ture, me  particular  kind  of  water  they  use,  or  something  of  that  Kind? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is 
mainly  in  the  water;  that  has  been  generally  reported.  There  are  two  finns  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, one  at  Holyoke  and  one  just  outside,  that  make  most  excellent  paper. 
They  make  one  kind  that  is  very  satisfactory,  the  rough  paper,  as  it  is  called;  out 
the  fine,  smooth  paper  they  are  not  able  to  produce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  This  water  in  Germany  is  a  natural  watei? — ^A.  A  natural 
water,  coming  from  the  mountains,  I  presume. 

Q.  Nothing  like  it  has  been  found  in  this  country? — A.  It  eeexna  not. 

Q.  Has  any  sample  of  that  water  been  procured  and  analyzed? — A.  That  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  in  value  of  the  importation  of  this  papei? — ^A.  That  I  do 
not  know.    You  would  have  to  find  that  out  irom  the  custom-house. 

Q.  Practically  all  the  paper  used  in  the  United  States  for  fine  work  is  imported? — 
A.  Yes.  There  are  some  of  what  are  called  the  anti-trust  firms  which  are  using  the 
American  pajier,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  demand.  As  you  see,  as  my  bills  will 
show,  the  price  of  foreign  paper  increased  from  7  cents  a  meter,  or  $70  the  thousand 
meters,  to  $145  the  thousand  meters.  [Here  witness  exhibited  his  biUs  covering 
purchases  of  paper.] 

Q.  Where  are  the  American  papers  made  that  compete  with  this  foreign  product? — 
A.  In  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Q.  Only  there? — A.  I  forget  the  firm  that  recently  put  up  a  mill  outside  of  Hol- 
yoke.   It  used  to  be  one  of  the  mills  at  Holyoke. 

FBBPAIUTION  OP  THB    PAPER  FOB  USB  IN    PHOTOOBAFHY — ICACHIKIBBY  AND  BQUEPMXNT 

BHPLOTED. 

Q.  What  work,  then,  do  you  do  on  this  imported  paper? — ^A.  Coat  it  and  prepare 
it;  sensitize  it  for  the  photographers  to  use. 

Q.  In  that  work  you  employ  a  considerable  number  of  hands? — ^A.  Yes,  and  very 
expensive  machinery.  I  nave  put  in  a  very  extensive  plant  for  coating  this  paper 
and  cutting  it  up  ana  drying  and  thines  of  tnat  kind. 

Q.  You  claim  to  be  as  well  equipped  for  finishing  the  ^jier  as  the  factories  of  the 
80-ealled  trust  firms? — ^A.  Yes.  I  think  the  evidence  is  in  the  results — ^the  pictures 
it  produces;  that  is  the  test  of  it 

DSVBLOPINQ-OUT  PAPERS — SUPERIORrTY  CLAIMED  FOR  THB  VINCO  PAPER. 

Q.  Is  this  a  comparatively  new  product? — ^A.  This  form  of  developing-out  paper  is 
practically  new,  within  the  last  three  years.  It  is  known  as  gaslight  paper,  and  it 
requires  but  a  few  seconds'  exposure  to  gaslight  and  then  developing. 

Q.  The  same  as  velox? — A.  Somewluit  the  same  as  to  manipulation.  Vinco  is  a 
bromide  paper,  and  velox  is  a  chloride,  and  requires  longer  exposure.  I  will  read 
two  letters.    (Beading : ) 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  AprU  1$,  1900. 

Beferring  to  your  favor  of  January  23,  having  tried  your  paper  and  failing  in  a 
most  exasperatinfi;  way,  of  course  witn  myself,  but  havinfj^  an  abiding  faith  in  you 
as  a  chemist,  to-day  I  took  the  balance  of  paper,  after  being  allowed  to  take  care  of 
itself,  to  an  expert  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  our  larsest  stock  dealers.  He  tested 
the  paper,  and  in  front  of  my  eyes  produced  results  declared  by  him  to  beat 

, or  any  other  hybrid.    In  fact  compared  with  prints  from 

seven  negatives,  at  first  trial  this  expert  produced  prints  from  Yinco  carbon  matt 
meet  pronouncedly  to  the  former's  disadvantage. 

W.  S.  J. 

762 12 
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East  Boston,  Mass.,  March  i,  1900. 

I  have  tried  several  bromide  papers,  but  never  found  one  that  would  so  well 
render  the  artistic  effects  of  the  re^lar  platinum  papers  as  the  rough  Vinco  does. 
The  high  lights  are  clean  and  brilliant  and  the  blackiB  are  deep  without  the  detul 
being  lost  in  the  shadows.  This  is  the  paper  that  must  supplant  all  those  of  other 
makes  for  its  qualities  and  price. 

M.  G.  M. 

INCREASED  PRICE  OF  FOREIGN  PAPER  DUB  TO  ATTEMPT  TO  SECURE  MONOPOLY  OF  SAMS. 

Q.  I  understand  the  Eastman  Company  has  a  monopoly  of  the  forei^-made  paper 
that  you  use  this  coating  on.  How  do  you  obtain  this? — A.  They  think  they  have 
the  monopoly,  but  I  have  friends  in  Germany  through  whom  I  can  obtain  it,  only  I 
have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  for  it.  In  1899  I  could  buy  the  same  paper  at  |80  a 
thousana  meters,  and  now  it  costs  $145  the  thousand  meters. 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  goes  to  show  that  that  increase  was  effected  with  the 
collusion  of  the  Eastman  people? — A.  No,  I  have  not;  but  thev  made  such  arrange- 
ments that  the  paper  could  not  be  bought  by  dealers  over  in  Euro^  with  any  idea 
of  its  beinff  sent  to  America  without  paying  a  much  lariger  price  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  It  is  more  hearsay  than  posi- 
tive proof.  The  only  piositive  proof  is  that  I  know  that  I  have  to  pay  so  much  more 
for  the  paper. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Have  you  made  any  i)er8onal  attempt  to  buy  the  paper 
from  tne  manufacturer? — ^A.  Not  abroad,  but  from  their  agents  here  I  have,  and  they 
won't  sell  it  to  me.  There  are  two  agents  on  Broadway  who  advertise  to  sell  the 
Rives  and  Stein  bach  paper,  and  I  go  to  them  and  they  ask  why  I  want  it.  I  tell 
them  to  make  bromide  paper,  and  they  answer,  ''We  can  only  sell  it  to  persons  in 
the  trust" 

THE  COMBINATION  IS  A  TRUETT — TIB  METHODS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  they  speak  of  this  combination  of  theirs  as  a  trust? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  they  do,  but  those  who  have  dealings  with  them  so  con- 
sider it. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  so  considered  in  the  trade? — A.  Yes;  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  trust. 
I  only  wish  one  of  the  firm  of  Williams,  Brown  &  Earle  could  nave  been  here  to  be 
examined,  because  they  have  expressed  time  and  time  again  how  sick  and  tired  they 
are  of  being  tied  up  to  buy  of  one  corporation  and  not  l^ing  allowed  to  buy  outside. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  address  of  that  firm? — A.  Yes;  918  Chestnut  Street  Idist 
week  they  wanted  to  exhibit  some  pictures  made  on  my  plates,  without  the  name  of 
the  paper  being  shown.  I  took  them  some  laree  prints  made  by  a  photographer  on 
Eclipse  plates.  These  had  the  name  ''Vinco  on  the  frame,  and  they  said,  "We 
can  not  accept  them.  We  would  not  dare  to  exhibit  these  prints  made  on  that  paper, 
we  would  lose  our  rebate  at  once.''  They  are  afraid  to  put  a  picture  in  their  place 
bearing  the  name  of  my  firm.    Consequently  I  removed  the  label  from  the  fnune. 

OPINION  OF  A  CUSTOMER  AS   TO  THE  MERIT  OF  THE  VINCO  PAPER. 

I  have  one  more  letter  here.  This  is  from  a  large  consumer  of  Velox;  but  he  has 
taken  up  my  paper.    I  have  put  blanks  where  proper  names  occur.     (Reading:) 

Shorthills,  N.  J.,  October  11,  1900, 
Mr.  John  CarbutTj 

Wayne  Jundtum^  Philadelphia. 

Bear  Sir:  I  have  just  been  made  acquainted  with  your  Vinco  papers  and  find 
them  the  best.developing  papers  I  have  ever  known.    For  about  three  years  I  have 

been  using  and  selling ,  and  have  bought  very  largely  of  it  during  the  past  two 

years,  but  I  am  perfectly  sick  of  the  troubles  attendmg  business  done  with  the 

Chemical  Company  since  it  has  entered  the  trust.    Your  Vinco  papers  are  fine 

compared  with .    They  are  indifferent  to  bromide,  indifferent  to  extreme  freah- 

ness  of  developer,  much  more  rapid  than ,  do  not  stain  nor  give  greenish  or 

yellowish  blacks  when  the  developer  is  a  little  off  the  normal.  I  hope  and  believe 
you  will  get  the  biggest  trade  of  the  world  in  printing  paper  if  Vinco  is  properly 
exploited. 

YourSy  truly,  James  Shackslton. 
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BKLATIONB  TO  BBCPL0TEE8 — ^WAGXB — ^HOTTBS  OV  LABOR—CITIZBNSHIP  OF  EH PLOYEBB. 

Q.  What  wagee  do  you  pay  your  operativee? — A.  They  range  from  |6  a  week  up 
for  the  girls,  and  for  the  men  from  $12  up  to  $30. 

Q.  How  many  houra  a  day? — ^A.  The  men  work  ten  hours  and  the  girls  nme. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficultiee? — ^A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Your  help  are  all  American  citizens? — A.  I  have  some  foreign  bom,  but  they 
*  are  citizens.    I  have  one  Englishman  and  one  German,  and  the  rest  are  Americans. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  is  expert  laboi? — ^A.  Fifty  per  cent  of  it  or  more.  Every 
department  has  to  have  its  expert  head. 

Q.  Have  many  of  your  operatives  been  long  in  your  employ? — ^A.  Yes;  my  foreman 
has  heea  with  me  since  1877,  and  the  oldest  female  employee  has  been  with  me  since 
1878. 

Q.  You  claim  they  have  acquired  a  high  d^ee  of  skill,  so  that  they  are  capable  of 
producing  the  best  possible  work? — A.  Yes;  I  pay  this  woman  who  has  been  with 
me  so  long  $2  a  week  more  than  I  could  fill  her  place  for,  but  I  retain  her  because 
she  is  the  only  support  of  her  mother. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  employees  of  your  competi- 
tors who  are  in  the  combination? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  they  pay? — ^A.  Only  so  far  as  I  have  been  told.  They 
have  what  they  call  a  school  of  demonstrators.  One  who  went  through  the  initiation 
afterwards  said  it  was  simply  a  school  to  instruct  them  how  to  lie,  and  he  would  not 
accept  the  position.  These  demonstrators  are  to  go  out  on  the  road  at  a  salary  of  $15 
a  week  ana  their  expenses.  Wages  paid  inside  of  the  factory  will  probably  range 
from  $8  a  week  up. 

MEANS  OP  SOLICITING  TRADE — SALESMEN  AND  ADVEBTISEMENTB. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  traveling  salesmen? — A.  I  do  not;  but  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
do  so,  ana  I  expect  to  do  that  the  early  part  of  the  year,  because  this  business  necessi- 
tates a  great  de»l  of  corresponding.  Most  of  my  paper  is  sold  by  filling  retail  orders. 
They  send  for  a  sample,  and  on  receiving  that  tney  are  so  well  satisfied  they  send  for 
more,  and  keep  on  sending. 

Q.  Do  you  solicit  trade  by  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines? — 
A  By  advertisements  in  the  photographic  magazines  principally. 

Q.  Is  that  method  also  employed  by  your  competitors? — A.  Yes;  they  all  advertise 
in  the  same  journals. 

THE   combination's  EXCLUSIVE  CONTRACTS   ARE  UNFAIR  AND   UNLAWFUL. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  against  them,  except  that  they  seem  to  have 
combined  against  you,  and  that,  so  far  as  they  can,  the^  make  contracts  with  the 
trade  to  use  their  papers  exclusiveljr? — ^A.  That  is  the  principal  complaint  I  have  to 
make.  I  am  wilbng  to  go  side  by  side  with  them  and  compete  in  quality  and  price, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  have  my  old  customers — men  that  have  been  dealing  with  me  for 
years  pest — prevented  from  selling  this  new  product  of  mine  because  they  are  selling 
the  combine  products  and  are  restricted  from  selling  any  others. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  exclusive  contracts  that  they  make  are  in  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  have  you  not  complained  to  some  United  States  district  attorney? — 
A.  Well,  it  is  simply  because  it  has  not  occurred  to  me  to  do  so.  In  fact,  I  have  not 
given  it  thought  enough  as  to  how  to  proceed.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  a  way. 
The  only  way  I  have  thought  of  was  to  bring  suit  against  them,  ana  that  would  be 
such  an  expense  that  I  have  been  loth  to  encounter  it,  for  the  Eastman  Company  is 
a  veiy  laree,  moneyed  concern,  and  they  would  fight  it  off  and  delay  it  in  the  courts, 
and  I  would  simply  be  debarred  from  the  benefit  of  what  I  might  ultimately  gain. 

FIRMS  COMPOSINQ  THE  COMBINATION   KNOWN   AS  THE  OENERAL  ARI8TO   COMPANY. 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  list  of  the  companies  or  firms  which  have  entered  into  what  you 
have  called  the  combine? — ^A.  O,  yes;  I  can  easily  ijive  you  those.  First,  the  Ansto 
Company,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — the  American  Ansto  Company  they  call  it  now. 
Also  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company  of  Nepera  Park;  and  there  are  one  or  two  firms 
in  Rochester.    They  also  bought  up  several  firms  in  the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  Nepera  Company  is  the  Eastman  Company? — A. 
The  Nepera  Company  is  now  an  Eastman  Company,  called  the  General  Aristo  Com- 
p«ay. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Claseb.)  Have  you  named  all  the  firms  ao  far  as  your  knowledge 
goes? — ^A.  There  is  the  New  Jersey  Aristo  Company  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  which  has 
for  convenience  removed  its  plant  to  Bochester.  That  is  one  firm  boueht  up  by  the 
General  Aristo  Company,  and  another  is  the  Palmer  Company,  in  Bocnester.  That 
is  about  all  that  have  entered  into  the  combination.  The  reason  or  the  duration  of 
the  combination  is  that  the  American  Aristo  Company  produces  a  paper  that  no  firm 
as  yet  has  been  able  to  duplicate.  Otherwise,  my  friends  the  dealers  tell  me  (and  as 
a  very  large  one  in  Boston,  Mr.  Boby,  of  Organ  &  Bob^,  said),  if  a  paper  was  pro- 
duced equal  to  the  American  Aristo  paper,  the  combine  would  soon  be  broken. 
The  other  papers  are  equal  and  even  superior  to  what  the  combine  turns  out. 

DATB  OP  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBINATION — ITS  INCORPORATION. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  At  what  time  was  the  combine  first  formed? — A.  In  1898, 
I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  combination  is  incorporated? — A.  I  presume  the 
General  Aristo  Company  is  incorporated  because  Mr.  Eastman  bought  out  the  Nep- 
era  Company  and  the  Aristo  Company,  and  combined  them  into  what  is  know^n  as 
the  General  Aristo  Companjr.  I  have  learned  that  each  firm  used  to  pay  for  its  own 
advertisements,  but  their  bills  are  now  all  sent  to  Bochester. 

NO   PATENTS  ON   PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER — SECRET  PROCESSES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  any  patent  on  this  Aristo  papei^ — A.  No;  it  is 
scientific  knowledge.    That  is  the  principal  thing  in  each  factory. 
Q.  Are  there  any  patents  on  any  of  these  papers? — ^A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  The  processes  of  production  then  are  kept  secret  as  far  as  possible? — ^A.  Yes. 

EFFORT  MADE  BY  THE  COMBINATION  TO    PURCHASE  THE  KETfirrONB  WORKS. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  offered  an  opportunity  to  enter  what  ]^ou  call  a  com  bine? — 
A.  Some  years  a«o — it  must  be  6  or  7  years  ago  now — ^I  received  a  letter  from  an 
attorney  in  New  York,  who  I  afterwards  learned  was  the  attorney  for  the  Kastman 
Company.  He  made  an  inquiry  of  my  friends  in  New  York,  and  they  knew  he  was 
working  for  the  Eastman  Company.  I  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  sale 
of  my  business  to  him. 

Q.  The  proposition  was  to  buy  your  business  then? — A.  Yes;  to  the  extent  that 
they  askea  what  I  would  sell  the  business  for. 

NO   AGREEMENTS  AS  TO   PRICES— COMPETITION   WFTHIN  THE  COMBINATION. 

Q.  Have  there  ever  been  any  negotiations  between  you  and  them  or  any  coire- 
spondence  in  reference  to  fixing  prices  or  making  a  division  of  territory,  or  anything 
of  that  sort? — A.  No;  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  firms  which  are  in  the  combination  compete  with 
each  other  in  selling  their  different  papers? — A.  Yes;  they  compete  but  not  in  any 
injurious  sense.  For  instance,  the  Velox  is  a  separate  ana  distinct  paper  from  what 
the  Aristo  Company  makes.  The  Aristo  Company  makes  a  printing-out  paper  that 
has  to  be  printed  in  daylight,  while  the  Velox  is  a  paper  which  is  printed  by  artifi- 
cial light,  as  is  my  paper,  called  Yinco. 

combination's  COMPETITION  WPFH  OUTSIDE  FIRMS. 

Here  is  another  letter  showing  how  dealers  are  prevented  from  handling  Vinco. 

Philadelphia,  October  10 ^  1900, 
John  CARBurr,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Id  reply  to  yours  of  the  6th  instant,  will  say  that  as  a  dealer  in  photo- 
graphic supplies  am  a  purchaser  of  your  products  witn  the  exception  of  Vinco 
developing  paper,  for  wnich  I  have  had  a  number  of  calls,  but  am  debarred  from 
selling  Vinco  by  the  terms  of  the  rebate  contract  with  the  General  Aristo  Company. 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  P.  Streeper. 

Q.  Has  there  been  in  recent  years  a  rapid  development  of  this  business — A.  Yea; 
more  so  since  the  trust  was  formed  than  before,  because  it  started  several  of  what  are 
called  anti-trust  makers  of  the  paper.  The  paper  called  "Cyco"  is  manufactured  in 
Chicago,  I  believe;  and  then  there  is  another  firm  in  Bochester,  called  the  Defender 
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Company,  which  makes  an  anti-trust  paper;  and  also  a  Mr.  G.  H.  Oroughton,  who 
is  m&ing  a  paper  similar  to  mine;  and  tnen  a  firm  in  Jamestown,  where  the  Aristo 
people  are— Mr.  Gilbert;  those  are  about  the  only  ones  I  know  of.  There  are  sev- 
eral making  a  paper  called  the  ^'Platinotype.'' 

EFFECTS  OF  USB   OF  THE  NEW   PKINTING-OITT  PAPER. 

Q.  Has  the  discovery  and  production  of  these  papers  practically  revolutionized 
photography? — ^A.  It  has  to  a  great  extent,  because  the  facilities  are  so  much  greater 
for  rapid  production  than  with  papers  that  could  be  used  only  by  daylight. 

Q.  Are  those  papers  used  by  professionals  as  well  as  amateur  photographers? — A. 
Yes.    The  professionals  can  not  get  them  through  their  regular  channel. 

Q.  (B^'  Mr,  LrrcHMAN.)  As  to  the  permanency  of  the  photograph — is  the  process 
of  sufficient  age  to  demonstrate  that? — ^A.  Yes,  because  oromide  plates  have  been 
made  for  40  years  past;  they  are  considered  the  best  made. 

Q.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Aristo  paper  is  its  permanency,  its  brill- 
iancy?—A.  No,  it  has  been  found  to  fail  materially.  But  that  may  be  owing  to 
mampolation,  of  course.    If  correctly  manipulated,  it  may  possibly  be  very  durable. 

Q.  Is  the  Velox  paper  of  sufficient  age  to  demonstrate  its  permanency? — A.  They 
claun  90,  but  it  has  oeen  on  the  market  for  only  3  years. 

Q.  You  are  in  a  position  to  know,  are  you  not? — A.  Yes.  I  have  evidence  to  this 
extent,  that  a  very  laiige  number  of  those  prints  after  a  few  months  changed  very 
much;  but  as  I  say  that  may  have  been  due  to  bad  manipulation. 

DlffTINCTION   BETWEEN   DEVELOPINQ-OUT   AND   PRINTING-OXJT  PAPEBS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.  )  Will  you  please  define  what  you  mean  by  developing-out 
and  printing-out  papeni? — A.  I  can  do  that  very  briefly.  A  developing-out  paper  is 
one  that  is  exposed  in  a  dark  room  for  a  few  seconds  to  either  gaslight  or  electric 
light,  and  then  a  solution  called  a  developer  is  poured  over  the  paper  and  the  imi^ 
at  once  begins  to  appear.  The  paper  is  then  washed  and  put  in  a  fixing  bath  to  dis- 
solve out  the  silver  that  the  lignt  has  not  acted  on.  On  the  contrary  a  daylight  or 
printing-out  paper  is  one  which  must  be  exposed  to  daylight  until  the  image  is  bold 
and  vigorous.     It  then  goes  through  the  process  of  washing  and  removing  the  free 


have  made  25  prints  in  10  minutes — ^that  is,  exposed  and  developed  them,  and  have 
pat  those  25  into  a  fixing  bath,  using  the  developing-out  process;  whereas,  in  some 
instances,  it  takes  25  minutes  to  print  one  print  in  daylight  with  the  other  printing- 
out  process. 

Q.  Are  these  developing-out  papers  used  for  taking  impressions  from  glass  plates? — 
A  Yes. 

USE  OF  PHOTOOEAFHIC  PAPEBS  IN  MAKING  NEWSPAPEB  CUTS. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  whether  the  Philadelphia  newspapers  use  your  paper  or 
the  trust's  paper  in  making  newspaper  cuts? — A.  Some  of  it  is  mine,  some  is  wnat  is 
called  "Albumen  "  paper;  some  oi  the  newspapers  prefer  a  glossy  surface  paper,  which 
is  the  Albumen  or  Aristo  paper.  There  is  1  photographer  named  Wooa  that  uses 
my  paper  to  make  his  enlargements  for  some  negatives  for  newspapers.  This  nega- 
tive [indicating]  is  made  on  film  by  a  customer  of  mine;  that  one  is  made  on  Eclipse 
plate,  that  other  on  the  orthochromatic  plate.  Those  are  made  through  a  color 
screen. 

DBAIiBBS  OPEBATING   UNDEE  EXCLUSIVE  CONTBACTS  WITH  THE  COBIBINATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.  )  In  your  testimony  this  morning  you  presented  a  mem- 
orandum of  a  proposed  agreement  sent  to  one  Gus.  A.  Conradi,  and  dated  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  January  17, 1900.  This  paper  was  presented  to  you  unsigned  by  one 
of  the  parties  to  it? — ^A.  fle  wouldn't  sign  it  He  discontinued  selling  trust  goods 
and  took  up  the  selling  of  mine,  and  he  is  now  one  of  my  customers. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  one  or  more  responsible  parties  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia that  operate  under  like  agreements? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  all  those  that  I  have  named. 
W.  P.  Buchanan  and  John  Wanamaker  now  have  m  their  safes  numbers  of  rebate 
receipts  for  which  they  will  receive  money  as  long  as  they  continue  to  sell  combine 
goods.    Mr.  Gre^y,  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club^  testified  to  that. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  business  any  like  agreement  with  any  of  your  customer^? — 
A,  No. 
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EFFOBT8  TO   MONOPOLIZE  THE  IMFOBTBD  PAPER — ^HOW  A  SUPPLY  CAN   BB  OBTAINED. 

Q.  Is  the  monopoly  in  the  importation  of  this  product  from  Grermany  due  to  its 
being  originally  held  by  one  house  or  one  importer? — A.  They  expect  to  m^e  a 
monopoly  of  it.  They  expect  to  supply  this  paper  to  others  at  an  advanced  price, 
but  there  is  no  one  now  tnat  buys  paper  of  them. 

Q.  Is  the  importing  into  this  country  done  by  a  foreign  importing  house  through 
an  agency,  or  by  an  American  house? — A.  By  an  American  house.  I  get  it  now 
through  an  importer  in  New  York. 

Q.  Through  an  independent  importer  in  New  York? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  vou  ever  made  any  investigation  to  find  out  whether  those  people  that 
supply  the  Aristo  Company  have  control  of  the  entire  supply  through  the  New  York 
house? — A.  No.  Two  importers  in  New  York  get  my  paper.  Neither  of  them  sella 
to  the  combine  nor  do  they  desire  it  to  be  known  they  are  furnishing  to  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  also  two  importers  in  New  York  who  advertise  themselves 
as  agentfi  for  foreign  papers  who  will  not  sell  to  me  or  anyone  outside  the  combine. 

Q.  But  you  can  get  the  papers  in  New  York? — ^A.  I  can  get  the  papers  in  New 
York  through  a  New  York  importer,  but  as  I  say  it  is  at  a  more  advanced  price  than 
I  used  to  pay. 

Q.  You  are  not  able  to  say  but  that  the  competitor  pays  an  advanced  price  too? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  r^;ard  the  New  York  house  as  a  monopoly  in  holding  these  papers 
exclusively  for  sale  to  the  combine? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  a  monopoly  in  this  way,  that  I 
have  made  application  more  than  once  to  buy  paper  of  them  and  it  was  refused  me. 

EXCLUSIVE  CONTRACTS  WITH   COMBINATION. 

Q.  Must  all  purchasers  make  memorandum  agreements  of  this  character? — ^A.  All 
that  sell  the  combination  paper,  the  sensitized  paper,  have  to  sign  that  agreement; 
otherwise  they  will  not  obtain  the  ^oods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement? — A.  I  merely  wish 
to  emphasize  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  when  I  can  go  to  my  customers  to 
whom  I  sell  plates  and  sell  paper  to  them  also.  There  is  a  house  in  San  Francisco 
and  others  all  over  the  country  who  are  buying  my  plates,  but  to  whom  I  can't  sell 
my  paper,  because  they  are  selling  what  is  generally  called  the  combine  or  trust 
papers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  anv  changes  in  the  laws  are  necessary  to  protect  you  from  this 
allQffed  combination? — A.  The  United  States  statutes  seem  to  cover  the  ground  thor- 
oughly if  the  matter  were  simply  brought  to  suit. 

Q.  As  you  have  not  complamed  to  the  United  States  district  attorney,  suppose  you 
do  that. — ^A.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  for  the  suggestion,  and  I  will  do  so.  I  will 
take  that  up  at  once. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  $S^  1900. 
TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  B.  DAILET. 

ManufcuAurer  of  photographic  paper ^  East  Orange^  N,  J. 

The  special  sub-commission  met  after  recess  at  2  p.  m.,  at  the  Manufacturers*  Club, 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  3.10  p.  m.  Mr.  W.  B.  Dailey,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  a  manu- 
facturer of  photographic  paper,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  oeing  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cl.\rke.  )  What  is  your  name  and  post-office  address? — A.  William  B. 
Dailey,  46  Marcy  Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J, 

BUSINESS  CARRIED   ON  BY  WITNESS — THE  UNITED  STATES  ARISTOTYPB  COMPANY. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  photo- 
graphic sensitized  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  carrj^  on  the  business  yourself  or  are  you  employed  by  otherfi? — ^A.  I 
carried  on  the  business  personally  until  February,  1899,  when  we  oiyanized  a  stock 
company  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  carry  on  the  business.  Pre- 
vious to  that,  since  1893,  I  had  owned  the  business  personally,  manufactured  the 
photographic  paper,  and  carried  the  business  on  under  the  name  of  the  United  States 
Aristotype  Company,  located  in  Bloomfield,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey. 
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I 
Q.  Is  that  the  name  of  your  company  at  present? — A.  Yes;  it  is  now  a  stock  com- 
pany, in  which  I  am  the  general  manager. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  state  the  amount  of  capital  and  the  number  of  hands 
employed? — ^A.  The  company  is  capitalized  for  125,000. 

UNITED  8TATB8  COMPANY   IS  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  TBUBT. 

Q.  Have  you  any  contract  or  combination  with  any  producers  of  similar  material 
or  material  used  for  similar  purposes? — ^A.  No.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  one  of  the 
outsiderB.  We  are  one  of  the  independent  manufacturers,  independent  of  the  Gen- 
eral Aristo  Company,  commonly  called  the  photonaphic  trust,  which  is  controlled 
principally  bjr  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Kochester,  N.  Y.  The  business  I 
used  to  do  prior  to  February,  1899,  was  with  the  general  stock  dealers  throughout 
the  country.  AVe  manufactured  a  sensitized  paper  for  making  photographs,  and  the 
brand  wa^  called  ''Maxima.''  To-day  our  brand  has  the  same  name.  As  I  say,  we 
did  business  generally  with  the  retail  dealers  and  jobbers  throughout  the  United 
States;  more  lai^ely  through  the  eastern  cities  than  through  the  West.  We  sold  a 
great  deal  through  Boston  and  the  East;  also  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  We  had 
dealings  with  the  principal  stock  houses  of  Philadelphia;  also  with  the  dry  goods 
hou8es--John  Wanamaker,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Williams,  Brown  &  Earle,  who  are  deal- 
ers in  photographic  goods,  and  also  with  the  general  supply  companies  on  Arch 
Street,  such  as  Buchajoan,  Howarth,  and  others. 

GENERAL   ABJffTO  COMPANY'S  BFFOBT  TO  OONTKOL    RAW  MATERIAL — PURCHASE   OP 

FACTORIES. 

About  the  first  of  the  year  1899,  the  General  Aristo  Comjkany  bought  up  the  major- 
ity of  the  factories  similar  to  our  own.  They  also  at  that  time  got  control  of  the  raw 
product  that  we  imported  from  Germany.  Bome  of  the  American  manufacturers  had 
contracts  with  the  manufacturers  in  Germany,  so  they  were  protected  for  a  certain 
length  of  time;  and  these  which  were  thus  protectea  the  General  Aristo  Company 
purchased  as  far  as  possible.  I  belieye  at  the  be^^inning  they  were  unable  to  pur- 
chase one  concern  because  it  held  its  price  too  high  at  that  time.  That  was  the 
Nepera  Chemical  Company,  of  Nepera  Park,  N.  Y.,  near  Yonkers.  But  I  had  no 
contract  at  that  time,  and  consequently  I  was  shut  off  from  a  supply  of  raw  paper 
almost  completely,  although  I  was  able  to  get  some  of  certain  kinds.  The  General 
Aristo  Company  issued  a  circular  to  the  dealers,  stating  that  they  had  control  of  this 
raw  product  and  that  in  the  future,  dealers  must  buy  exclusively  their  products,  or 
rather  they  put  it  in  this  way:  They  issued  a  circular  stating  tliiat  the  prices  would 
be  a  certain  figure  on  certain  sizes.  Previous  to  January  1,  this  paper,  which  was 
sold  largely  to  the  professional  photographers  in  gross  bunches,  called  cabinet  size, 
was  beins  sold  at  a  list  price  of  75  cents.  The  cost  to  the  dealer  at  wholesale  was  65 
cents.  When  the  General  Aristo  Company  got  conb*ol  of  things  the  price  was  put 
up  so  that  the  retail  price  was  $1.35  and  me  wholesale  price  about  $1.01,  almost 
double  what  it  had  been.  We  were  able  to  get  some  stock,  however,  and  began  to 
pat  up  some  sort  of  a  fight 

ABISrO    COMPANY    OFFERS    FULL    REBATE    ONLY    TO    DEALERS    WHO    BELL    ARUSTTO    GOODS 

EXCLUSIVELY. 

The  Aristo  Company's  method  of  sale  is  as  follows:  ^  The  goods  are  sold  at  a  certain 
figure,  leas  15  per  cent,  and  if  the  retail  dealer  does  not  buy,  sell,  or  handle  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  manner  the  paper  manufactured  by  any  other  manufacturer,  he  is 
allowed  an  additional  rebate  of  12  per  cent  about  three  months  after  the  purchase  of 
the  goods,  so  the  Aristo  people  always  have  a  certain  amoimt  held  back  from  a  dealer. 
Some  of  tne  dealers  boui;ht  more  of  our  paper  than  they  did  of  papers  that  were  con- 
trolled by  the  General  Aristo  Company.  Consequently,  after  looking  over  the  matter, 
they  saia,  "If  we  give  up  the  United  States  Company's  goods  we  will  get  15  plus  12 
per  cent  discount  on  the  General  Aristo  product,  out  we  will  lose  more  by  that  than 
if  we  take  only  15  per  cent  discount  on  the  Aristo,  sacrifice  our  12  per  cent  rebate 
and  handle  the  independent  manufacturer's  goods,  which  we  can  get  at  about  33}  yyev 
cent  discount  insteaa  of  25  per  cent."  They  were  making  more  on  our  product  and 
in  many  cases  had  more  of  a  sale  on  our  product  than  they  had  on  the  Aristo  paper. 
Consequently  that  is  what  they  started  out  to  do,  because  the  Aristo  contract  did  not 
prohibit  them  from  doing  that — simply  said  that  by  so  doing  they  would  sacrifice  the 
12  per  cent  rebate.  Nearly  all  the  dealers  commenced  to  do  tnat,  and  the  Greneral 
Ansto  Company  saw  their  mistake,  or  rather  saw  that  the  dealers  were  not  taking 
their  goods  alone. 

^  See  pp.  174, 192. 
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ABIBTO    OOMPAKY    THREATENS    THB    DSALEB8    UNLBS8   THEY    HANDLE  ARIfiTO  PAPER 

EXCLUSIVELY. 

The  Ajristo  people  then  called  on  the  dealers  personally  and  had  an  interview  with 
them;  they  did  not  send  out  circulars  or  written  matter  tfakt  could  be  used  as  evidence. 
Mr.  Moreau,  of  the  Easbnan  Kodak  Company,  visited  New  York  at  the  time  and 
called  on  the  dealers,  and  his  conversation  with  a  number  of  those  dealers,  as  they 
related  it  to  me,  was  something  like  this:  "Now,  Mr.  So-and-so,  of  course  you  under- 
stand that  we  must  get  more  money  for  our  goods;  the  prices  have  been  very  low  and 
we  have  not  been  malring  any  money  on  them  and  we  are  allowing  you  to  make  your 
full  profit.  We  are  giving  you  the  rail  list  price  and  we  protect  you  and  we  expect 
you  to  stop  handling  these  other  men's  paper.  Of  course,  we  are  not  making  any 
threat;  we  do  not  say  you  have  to  do  it,  you  understand,  but  you  know  we  control 
cameras  and  films  on  which  we  have  patents,  and  if  you  could  not  get  these  other 
goods  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  for  you.  Now,  w^e  do  not  say  to  you  that  we 
will  do  that,  you  know,  but  you  had  better  think  of  that."  Consequently  they 
thought  of  it  very  seriously,  and  the  result  was  that  they  said,  **  We  have  a  lot  of 
these  other  men's  paper  on  our  shelves  and  we  do  not  feel  like  sending  it  back  to 
them;  some  of  it  has  been  paid  for*  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it?"  The  East- 
man Company  or  rather  the  General  Aristo  Company  went  through  the  country  with 
that  same  story,  as  I  have  related  it,  or  one  similiur  to  that,  and  they  took  all  our 
goods  from  the  retailers  and  sent  them  to  Rochester,  and  allowed  the  retailer  the 
price  which  he  paid  us  for  them.  Consequently  in  about  ten  days  our  goods  w^ere  off 
the  market  completely.  We  had  hardly  any  dealer  whatever  in  any  cities  to  sell  our 
goods. 

EAOTMAN    COMPANY  REFUSED  TO  SELL    GOODS    TO    R.    H.    MORAN  BECAUSE    HE    HAKDLBD 

INDEPENDENT  PAPER. 

There  was  one  dealer  in  New  York  who  intended  to  become  interested  in  our  busi- 
ness with  us.  When  the  price  went  up,  he  thought  he  had  a  little  chance  to  maJke 
some  money.  We  were  not  selling  our  own  paper  at  auite  so  hi^h  a  price,  in  order 
that  we  might  have  a  good  market.  This  dealer  intended  to  go  mto  tnis  same  busi- 
ness with  us,  and  he  thought  for  some  time  he  would  just  as  soon  sacrifice  this  12  per 
cent;  we  were  about  reorganizing  our  company,  and  we  sent  out  circulars  with  his 
name  on — it  was  R.  H.  Moran,  on  Sixteenth  Street  near  Broadway.  Well,  for  about 
six  weeks  his  connection  with  us  continued.  Then  they  came  right  in  on  him  and 
told  him  he  had  better  stop  it  or  he  would  regret  it.  He  said  he  had  decided  to  give 
up  the  rebate  and  sell  our  paper.  After  tha^  he  would  send  orders  to  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  for  cameras,  and  films,  and  such  things,  and  they  would  write  him, 
"Mr.  R.  H.  Moran.  You  order  received  but  we  are  not  quite  ready  to  ship  the 
same."  That  thing  went  on  from  week  to  week,  for  about  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
and  Mr.  Moran  could  not  get  any  ^oods,  such  as  films  and  cameras,  and  they  were 
all  off  his  shelves,  and  he  was  in  a  pickle.  The  paper  is  not  an  item  large  enough 
to  compensate  the  dealer  if  he  has  to  sacrifice  tne  profit  on  all  these  other  things. 
Mr.  Moreau,  of  the  Eastman  Company,  called  on  Mr.  Moran  personally  a  number  of 
times.  I  saw  him  in  there  myself.  Finally,  Mr.  Moran  said  to  me,  "Well,  Dailcy, 
there  is  no  use;  if  I  continue  this  thing  they  will  ruin  my  business,  that  is  all."  80 
he  stopped  it. 

THE  ARISTO  COMPANY'S  COERCION  OF  THE  BLACKMER  COMPANY. 

Another  similar  caae  was  in  Newark — the  Blackmer  Photo  Supply  Company.  The 
Blackmer  had  two  companies.  Mr.  Blackmer  was  manager  of  Doth  of  them;  both 
were  incorporated  companies;  one  was  the  Blackmer  Company,  and  the  other,  I 
believe,  the  Blackmer  Art  Company.  Mr.  Blackmer  decided  that  he  would  continue 
to  hsuidle  my  paper  as  well  as  the  Aristo  paper.  One  of  his  companies — ^the  one 
upstairs,  was  to  handle  the  Aristo  paper  exclusively,  while  his  other  company  would 
handle  the  independent  paper.  It  went  on  about  a  week  or  two,  and  then  Mr.  So- 
and-so,  of  the  Aristo  Company,  called.  "Mr.  Blackmer,  you  are  violating  our  rules." 
"No;  I  am  not,"  he  rephed,  "in  my  store  I  am  selling  your  goods  only;  these  other 
goods  are  being  sold  in  the  other  store."  "It  does  not  make  any  dinerence,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  So-and-so,  "you  may  be  living  up  to  the  letter  of  the  agreement,  but  you 
are  not  to  its  spirit."  well,  Mr.  Blackmer  would  not  listen  to  them  but  undertook 
to  fight.  Consequently,  he  could  get  none  of  the  products  of  the  Greneral  Aristo 
Company,  none  of  their  papers,  nor  could  he  get  anything  from  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.    He  put  up  about  as  game  a  fight  as  anybody  could  for  nearly  a  year. 
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Bat,  finally,  it  was  the  same  thing  with  him.  He  said  to  himself,  ''I  am  losing 
money;  there  is  no  nse  talking;  I  Imve  fought  it  hard  this  year,  bat  I  can  not  get  the 
goods  to  sell;  the  paper  alone  is  not  enon^''  So  he  had  to  give  in,  and  so  it  has 
gone  in  a  number  of  cases.^ 

THB  ABIBTO  OOMPAmf's  OOEBCION  OP  DBALBB8  GENERALLY. 

We  advertise  io  some  extent,  and  will  get  answers  from  those  advertisements,  per- 
haps from  a  drag  house  or  a  hardware  store  which  is  thinking  of  putting  in  photo- 
graphic supplies.  A  letter  will  come:  ^'Kindl]^  send  us  your  circulars  and  samples 
and  quote  vour  best  prices.''  We  are  in  a  position  to-day  to  quote  remarkably  low 
prices.  We  will  quote  them  perhaps  25  per  cent  what  the  trust  will  quote  them.  No 
response.  Then  I  will  write  a  letter  to  this  party  and  ask  him  what  the  trouble  is — 
whether  the  eoods  or  the  prices  were  not  satisfactory.  An  answer  will  come  back 
like  this;  "The  goods  and  prices  are  satisfactory,  but  we  have  found  it  necessarv  to 
make  contracts  with  the  trust,  and  conseouently  we  can  not  handle  your  goods.''  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  the  Weed  Hardware  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which 
contained  almost  these  identical  words.  Moreover,  that  nas  been  a  general  thing  the 
conntry  over.  I  am  now  trying  to  get  another  letter  which  a  certain  party  says  was 
written  him  by  the  General  Ansto  Company.  We  dealt  with  him  this  sunmier,  and 
he  owed  us  a  little  bill  of  goods  for  which  we  could  not  get  the  money.  We  wrote 
him  a  letter  stating  that  we  would  have  to  sue  him  if  he  did  not  pay  for  it,  and  he 
wrote  back  and  aeked  us  to  be  lenient  in  the  matter;  that  through  handling  our 
paper  he  had  got  into  all  kinds  of  trouble  with  the  General  Aristo  Company;  that 
they  had  formerly  sold  him  their  papers  and  products,  but  that  they  had  found  out 
that  he  was  buying  some  of  our  paper,  and  consequentlv  he  had  been  shut  off  on  all 
his  other  goods,  and  it  had  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  loss.  I  have  written  to  him 
stating  that  if  he  will  forward  me  that  letter  we  will  send  him  a  receipt.  I  do  not 
kaow  whether  we  wUl  get  it  or  not 

CONTBOL  OF  RAW  MATERIAL — ^ADVAKCE  IK   PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

Kow,  at  first,  as  I  stated  a  short  while  ago,  they  cornered  the  raw  stock  on  us.  It 
was  about  a  year  or  so  before  we  could  get  any  great  amount  of  paper  to  sell.  Other 
manufacturers  in  Europe  commenced  making  it,  and  at  present  we  have  a  contract 
with  a  manufacturer  by  which  we  buy  our  product  considerably  lower,  but  the  trust 
is  able  to  undersell  us  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  jf  By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  the  paper  which  you  obtain  from  Germany  as  good  as 
theiis? — A.  Well,  it  answers  every  purpose.  It  is  so  nearly  the  same  that  there  is 
nobody  who  can  practically  see  much  difference  in  it.  It  is  a  trifle  different,  but  in 
every  respect  practically  as  good. 

Q.  How  did  they  eet  con&ol  of  the  Grerman  product? — ^A.  The  foreign  product  has 
beoi  made  possibly  for  40  years  by  practically  two  companies — the  Steinback  Com- 
pany, Malmedy,  Germany,  and  the  Rives  paper,  made  in  Rives,  France.  Those  two 
have  been  the  standard  papers  for  perhaps  40  years.  Attempts  have  been  made  a 
great  many  times  to  make  the  paper  in  this  country,  but  with  varying  success.  It  is 
not  just  nght  yet.  Well,  these  companies,  so  to  speak,  combined,  a  combination 
which  I  understand  was  due  to  the  General  Aristo  Compsmy.  For  about  a  year  the 
price  that  we  had  to  pay  for  our  raw  stock  was  considerably  advanced — from  about 
o3  cents  a  pound  to  52  cents — and  we  paid  that  advanced  price  for  about  10  months 
without  getting  any  more  for  our  goods.  As  I  have  understood  since  from  good 
aathority.  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  not  paying  that  price,  but  we  other  fel- 
lows on  tne  outside  were  P&yii^g  that  price,  and  we  were  all  losing  money,  as  far  as 
our  end  was  concerned.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  stock  made  an  advance  of 
poseibly  20  to  25  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  our  manufacture.  The  Aristo  Company  eave 
as  an  excuse  when  they  raised  theprice  of  their  product  that  the  raw  paper  cost  them 
more.  Well,  it  did  cost  perhaps  20  or  25  jper  cent  more  for  the  material,  out  the  labor 
cost  no  more,  and  yet  they  advanced  the  price  of  the  manufactured  paper  almost  100 
percent 

SCCCESBFUL  OOMFBTITION  WriH  TRUST  ONLY    POSSIBLE  BY  DIREOr  SALES  TO  CONSUMERS. 

I  think  the  only  way  we  can  compete  is  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumer;  in  almost 
every  instance  that  is  the  way  we  do.  We  have  an  office  in  New  York  and  there 
we  had  considerable  business.  Where  we  used  to  do  over  a  thousand  dollars  every 
month  in  the  city  of  Boston  alone,  in  the  last  two  years  I  do  not  suppose  we  have 
Bold  two  hundred  dollars'  worth.    We  have  tried  opening  offices  in  various  cities  but 

lOn  this  point,  see  statement  by  Mr.  Abbott,  p.  202. 
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the  expense  does  not  warrant  it.  We  have  sold  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  pay  the 
express  and  undersell  the  trust.  The  trust  is  selling  at  $1.25  a  groBS.  I  go  to  a  man 
ana  say,  "I  have  a  paper  which  will  suit  you,  but  you  will  have  to  order  from  the 
factory.  I  can  sell  tnat  paper  at  a  dollar  and  you  will  save  some  money."  Of 
course,  I  talk  down  the  trust  at  the  same  time,  and  I  get  that  man  for  a  customer 
and  he  buys  that  paper.  Pretty  soon  the  trust  comes  along  and  finds  him  buying 
Maxima  paper  at  a  dollar  a  ^oss.  They  go  to  him  with  a  paper  .under  anoth^ 
name,  another  brand,  which  is  identically  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  anybody  can 
see,  and  they  sell  it  to  him  at  a  dollar  or  97  cents.  They  furnish  it  to  the 
dealer.    The  dealer  makes  10  per  cent  profit  on  that,  while  he  makes  25  per  cent 

Srofit  on  the  goods  sold  at  $1.35.  So  where  we  have  been  putting  our  paper  in  at  a 
oUar  to  the  customer  who  will  order  from  the  factory,  they  follow  us  up  and  give 
the  customer  a  price  of  a  dollar  and  let  him  have  it  right  on  the  spot.  The  pur- 
chaser, rather  than  send  to  Bloomfield  for  it,  can  send  ri^ht  around  the  comer  and 
§et  it.  So  the  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  underbid  the  trust.  We  must  come 
own  again,  and  in  a  great  manv  cases  where  we  come  down  too  low  for  them  to  sell 
through  the  dealer,  the^^  will  sell  direct  to  the  consimier,  as  we  try  to  sell  to  him. 

THE  TRUST  CONTROIA  DEALBB8  THROUGH  EZCLUBTVB  OOMTRACIB. 

Thev  also  try  to  get  the  consumer  under  contract  for  a  number  of  months,  as  they 
have  done  in  a  great  many  cases.  I  called  to^y  on  a  party  in  Philadelphia  who 
has  been  under  a  six  months'  contract  which  expires  sometime  next  month.  He 
told  me  he  has  an  amount  due  him  in  the  way  of  rebates,  and  if  he  touched  any 
other  paper  he  would  sacrifice  those  rebates.  I  said,  *^  Will  you  not  trv  a  sample  of 
our  paper,  so  that  when  your  contract  expires  you  will  know  what  kind  of  a  product 
we  can  give  you?''  He  said,  '*  I  would  not  dare  touch  it,  because  if  anybody  found 
that  out  I  would  lose  my  rebate."  And  that  is  the  way  the  situation  stands.  All 
the  dealers  are  afraid  to  touch  it — ^not  all  of  them,  but  a  big  majority. 

TBUOT  ONLY    BOUGHT  OUT    MANUPACTUREBS  WHO    HAD    COMTRACTB  FOB   BAW  MATE8IAU 

Q.  Has  the  trust  attempted  to  buy  you  out? — A.  No,  they  have  not.  In  the  begin- 
ning they  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  buy  out  certain  manufacturers, 
because  we  did  not  have  any  contracts  for  paper,  and  they  did  not  believe  we  coula 
get  any.  They  have  not  approached  us  at  all  in  the  way  of  bu^g  us  out  I  sup- 
pose they  figure  that  if  they  were  to  buy  us  out  at  the  present  time,  somebody  else 
would  start  up,  since  raw  paper  can  be  had  rather  cheaply. 

Q.  Have  you  approached  them  with  an  offer  to  sell? — A.  No,  not  at  all. 

THE  EAOTMAN  COMPANY'S  PBODUCTB  ARE  INDISPENSABLE  TO   PHOTOGRAPHIC  DSALEB8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litghman.  )  Is  the  use  of  the  Eastman  Company's  products  indispen- 
sable in  the  business  of  selling  photographic  supplies? — ^A.  If  I  were  a  dealer  I  would 
consider  it  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  have  tne  Eastman  Company's  goods. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  apply  to  the  cameras  or  films? — ^A.  That  applies  to  the 
cameras  and  films,  which  go  in  connection  with  each  other.  As  to  as  Eastman's 
paper  is  concerned,  anybody  can  get  along  without  that. 

Q.  Is  it  sufficiently  desirable  to  handle  the  Eastman  camera  and  Eastman  films 
to  throw  over  your  paper  for  the  sake  of  doing  so? — A.  Yes.  If  dealers  handle  our 
paper  they  can  not  have  the  Eastman  cameras,  paper,  or  films;  nor  any  paper  man- 
ufactured by  the  General  Aristo  Company. 

Q.  Is  your  paper  a  developing  or  a  prmting  out  papei? — ^A.  It  is  a  printing  out 
paper  similar  to  Eastman's  Solio  paper. 

Q.  Is  it  similar  to  the  Aristo  Platinum? — ^A.  That  has  a  dull  surface;  ours  is  glossy. 

A  COMPANY  MAKING  USE  OF  THE  BOY(X)TT  SHOULD  BB  PROHIBITBD  FROM  CARBTINO  ON 

BUSINESS. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedies  to  suggest? — A.  As  I  understand  it,  to  boycott  any- 
body's goods  as  described  is  unlawful.  I  suppose  if  we  went  into  a  lawsuit  and  had 
monev  enough  to  fight  it  we  might  get  the  best  of  it;  but  such  things  are  so  expen- 
sive that  we  do  not  feel  able  to  do  so.  The  only  remedy  I  can  see  is  to  prohibit  a 
company  that  acts  in  this  way  from  doing  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  complained  to  any  United  States  district  attorney 
that  tne  combination  is  violating  the  law? — A.  No,  I  have  not;  the  reason  is  that  I 
have  been  collecting  evidence  and  I  thought  when  the  time  was  ripe  I  might  do  so. 
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TEOB  TRUBT  DEEnSOYS  THB  AMEBICAN  BKLF-TOVUIQ  COMPANY  OP  NKWABK,  K.  J. 

There  was  a  company  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  called  the  "American  Self-Tonine  Paper 
Company/'  that  sold  a  great  deal  of  its  product  all  over  this  district,  and  they  had 
that  patented,  and  also  their  name  copyrighted.  They  were  doing  quite  a  laree 
business  and  the  trust  offered  to  buy  them  out,  which  offer  they  refused,  not  think- 
ing it  laige  enough.  They  had  a  very  nice  plant  in  Newark  and  were  doing  a  good 
bi^iness  and  maung  a  good  deal  of  money.  They  did  not  sell  out,  so  the  trast  Doy- 
cotted  their  goods.  The  trust  did  not  boycott  their  goods  as  quickly  as  ours.  They 
commenced  on  ours  the  1st  of  January,  1899,  and  they  did  not  throw  this  paper  out 
until  about  the  1st  of  September,  1899;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  aid  throw 
them  out  they  prohibited  the  dealers  from  selling  their  goods  when  the  dealers  had  a 
considerable  stock  on  hand.  The  trust  did  not  buy  that  paper  out,  and  the  dealers  could 
not  sell  it,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Conseouently,  those  dealers  who  had 
not  paid  the  bills  shipped  it  back  to  the  American  Self-Toning  Company.  The  goods 
were  perishable  and  great  quantities  came  back  on  the  company's  hands  and  they 
lo8t  a  great  deal  of  money.  The  accounts  beins  small,  if  they  had  undertaken  to  sue 
all,  they  would  have  had  a  couple  of  thousands  of  suits  on  hand,  and  it  looked  as  if 
it  would  not  pay  them.  The^  were  losing  all  their  business,  and  it  was  not  very 
many  months  until  they  were  in  a  receivers  hands.    To-day  they  are  shut  up  tight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lctchman.  )  Could  the  ^t  be  established  that  that  was  done  tnrough 
the  influence  of  the  Greneral  Aristo  Company? — A.  Yes;  the  American  Company,  so 
I  understand,  made  complaint  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Was  any  action  taken? — ^A.  Not  that  I  can  say;  and  that  was  one  reason  I  was 
not  so  quick  about  complaining.    They  did  not  seem  to  get  any  satisfaction  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  Why  not  make  application  to  the  local  district  attorney? 
Woula  not  the  Attorney-General  ordinarily  refer  a  matter  of  that  kind  to  the  local 
district  attorney? — A.  I  presume  that  is  rignt.  I  did  not  think  of  that.  I  called  on 
them  in  Newark,  and  we  thought  if  we  united  all  the  manufacturers  and  put  in  our 
complaints  together,  they  would  have  more  weight  than  an  individual  complaint. 
Then  the  American  Company  went  out  of  business  shortly  after  that,  and  I  did  not 
do  an3rthinff  further  in  that  connection,  and  this  is  the  first  I  have  said  anything 
about  it— officially,  you  might  say. 

SCGGBBTED    BXUBDT— OOVBRNMBMT    SHOULD   CABBY    ON   SUIT  AGAIK8T  OPPBNDING  COM- 

PAmr. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  defects  in  our  laws  that  you  think  should  be  remedied  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  practice? — ^A.  Of  course  I  do  not  understand  the  laws  any  too 
well,  but  I  understana  that  it  is  unlawful  for  any  company  to  boycott  another  com- 
pany's goods,  which  seems  to  be  the  case  here.  1  should  say  this  was  a  boycott.  It 
IS  not  a  crinoinal  offense,  and  I  suppose  if  we  want  to  get  any  satisfaction  in  the  courts 
we  would  have  to  be  the  ones  to  nght  it.  The  only  thing  I  can  suggest  is,  that  if  the 
weak  small  manufacturer  is  to  have  any  kind  oi  chance  against  the  big  one,  the 
Government  must  be  the  one  to  institute  the  fight. 

BEMBDY  PBOVIDBD  BY  THB  Aim-TBUST  LAW. 

Q.  EUive  you  read  what  is  known  as  the  anti-trust  law? — A.  I  have  read  it,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  it  very  thoroughly  just  now. 

Q.  Have  you  consulted  a  lawyer  concerning  this  matter? — ^A.  No;  I  have  not;  I 
have  taken  no  action  whatever.  1  happened  to  be  in  Philadelphia  and  heard  of  John 
Oarbutt  making  some  sort  of  statement  here,  and  I  thought  I  would  like  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  wnat  1  knew  about  it. 

Q.  If  you  knew  that  the  law  already  prohibits  combinations,  contracts,  and  prac- 
tices in  restraint  of  trade  and  of  a  monopolistic  character  and  oppressive  to  individ- 
uals, and  that  it  is  made  the  duty  of  United  States  prosecuting  officers  to  institute 
criminal  proceedings  against  violators  of  that  law,  so  that  it  would  not  cost  you  any- 
thing except  to  furnish  your  evidence,  would  not  that  seem  to  you  the  remedy  that 
you  need? — ^A.  That  seems  to  be  the  right  remedy.  Either  that  or  to  prohibit  the 
company  that  resorts  to  these  methods  from  using  the  United  States  mail,  or  what^ 
ever  remedy  the  Government  may  find  necessary.  I  do  not  know  of  any  combina- 
tion that  carries  on  the  thing  witn  quite  as  high  and  open  a  hand  as  this  one  does. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  sort  of  company  to  make  an  example  of. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  March  11,  1901. 

TESTIMONT  OF  WALTSE  S.  EUBBELL. 

Ckmnsel,  OenercU  Arista  Company. 

The  commiseion  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Vioe-Chainnan  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Walter  S.  Hubbell  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  oeing  first  doly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Please  give  your  name  and  post-ofEiee  address. — A.  Walter 
S.  Hubbell,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Are  you  counsel  for  the  American  Aristotyi)e  CJompany? — A.  Yes. 

CAPrrAL  STOCK   AND  BUSINESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARISTOTTPB  OOMPANT. 

Q.  Can  3rou  give  us  the  history  of  the  formation  of  that  company,  including  the 
amount  of  its  capitalization,  and,  in  short,  the  financial  status  of  the  company? — A. 
The  American  Aristotype  Company  was  incorporated  in  1889  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$150,000.  Of  this  amount  $25,000  was  preferred  stock  and  $125,000  was  common 
stock.  There  has  only  been  issued  $8,500  of  the  preferred  stock.  The  balance  is 
still  in  the  treasury.  The  company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York — ^under  the  general  business  act. 

Q.  What  is  the  company's  business? — A.  It  is  a  manufacturer  of  photographic 
sensitized  papers  and  oi  toning  and  developing  chemicals. 

Q.  Does  it  nave  anything  to  do  with  manufacturing  and  selling  cameras  and  other 
photographic  supplies? — ^A.  It  does  not. 

ORGANIZATION   AND  CAPITAL  STOCK   OP  THE  GENERAL  ARISTO  COMPANY. 

Q.  Are  you  also  counsel  for  the  Greneral  Aristo  Company? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  about  the  organization,  capitalization,  and  character  of  the  boM- 
ness  of  that  company. — A.  That  company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  August,  1899.  It  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
several  other  different  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sensitized  photo- 

S'aphic  paper.  The  capital  stock  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  $5,000,000. 
ne-half  of  the  amount  was  preferred  and  the  other  common  stock,  the  shares  beine 
of  the  par  value  of  $100  each.  The  stock  has  all  been  issued  exoeptinff  $100,000  m 
preferred  and  $100,000  of  common,  which  still  remains  in  the  treasury  of  me  company. 

COMPANIES  PURCHASED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ARISTO,  AND  CAPITAL  STOCK  OF  EACH. 

The  various  companies  which  were  taken  over  on  the  formation  of  this  company 
were  the  American  Aristotype  Company,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  the  Nepera  Chemical 
Company,  of  Nepera  Park,  N.  Y. ;  the  New  Jersey  Aristotvpe  Company,  of  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.;  the  Kirkland's  Lithium  Paper  Company,  of  Denver,  Ck)lo.;  the  Photo- 
Materials  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  pnotographic  paper  business  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Compan^r,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  American  Aristotype  Company  had  a  capitaTof  $150,000,  and 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1889.  The  Nepera 
Chemical  Company  was  also  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  a 
capital  of  $25,000.  The  shares  were  $100  each.  The  New  Jersey  Aristotype  Company 
was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  $100  each,  and  all  of  these  shares  had  been  issued  excepting 
one  share,  which  remained  in  the  treasury  at  the  time  we  bought  them.  The  Kirk- 
land's  Lithium  Paper  Company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Wyoming,  but 
had  its  principal  office  at  Denver,  Colo.  It  had  a  capital  of  $25,000,  divided  into 
$100  shs^^  and  all  this  had  been  issued. 

MERQINO  OF  COMPANIES  PURCHASED  INTO  A  BINQLE  COMPANY. 

Each  of  these  concerns,  or  the  capital  stock  of  each,  was  purchased  outright  n]x>n 
the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  with  the  intention  of  discontinuing 
them  as  separate  and  distinct  companies  as  rapidly  as  possible;  and  since  that  time 
the  Photo-Materials  Company,  of  Rochester,  has  been  meroed  in  the  General  Aristo 
Company  by  l^al  proceedings  under  the  corporation  law  ol  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  papers  were  filed  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office  I  think  about  six  months  ago. 
The  Nepera  Chemical  Company,  of  Nepera  Park,  has  also  been  meiged  in  the  Genond 
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Aristo  Company  by  legal  prooeedingB,  the  papers  having  been  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  oi  state  of  the  State  of  New  i  ork.  The  New  Jersey  Ari8totyi>e  Com- 
pany has  heea  discontinued  for  business  reasons,  and  the  corporation  has  been 
le^Iy  wound  up  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  Denver  plant,  the 
Kirkuuid's  litmum  Paper  Company,  was  a  small  affair,  and  the  Aristo  Company 
moved  the  machinery  to  New  York,  and  we  were  advised  by  counsel  that  no  steps 
to  discontinue  the  corporation  need  be  taken  there;  it  mieht  simply  stop  business. 
The  leading  men  in  it— there  were  3  men,  I  think — were  brought  on  and  paid  sala- 
ries in  Rochester  by  the  Greneral  Aristo  Company,  and  the  machinery,  wnat  there 
was  of  it»  was  moved  to  Rochester.  That  leaves  only  the  American  Anstotype  Com- 
pany. We  were  very  anxious  to  discontinue  that  as  a  separate  organization,  but 
were  prevented  from  doins  so  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  were  outstanding 
contracts,  and  we  were  feanul  that  if  the  company  was  merged  in  the  General  Aristo 
Company,  that  this  mercer  would  violate  some  clauses  of  these  contracts.  Therefore 
we  have  been  compelled  to  hold  that  company  as  it  is  until  an  adjustment  can  be 
made  under  this  contract  We  think  that  will  soon  be  done,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
done  we  propose  to  discontinue  the  American  Aiistotype  Company  as  a  separate 
organization. 

THS  AMERICAN  ABIBrTOTTFB  OOICPANY  DOBS  THB  MOST  BUSnnDBS  OF  ANT  ABISTO  PLANT. 

Q.  Is  that  company  actually  doing  busineee(? — ^A.  The  American  Aristotype  Com- 
pany is  doing  the  best  business  of  any  plant  that  we  have.  The  Greneral  Aristo 
Company  owns  all  of  its  capital  stock,  excepting  that  there  are,  I  think  10  shares, 
standing' in  the  name  of  eacn  director  simply  to  qualify.them  to  act  as  directors  oi 
the  company. 

OONDmON  OP  PHOTO  MATBBIAUI  COMPANY   AT  DATE  OF  PUBCHA8E. 

Q.  Had  the  shares  of  the  several  constituent  companies  been  paid  for  at  par  prior 
to  the  oivanization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company? — A.  The  Nepera  Chemical  Com- 
pany haa  a  capital  of  only  $25,000.  How  much  money  was  paid  into  it  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  know  that  the  plant  was  worth  20  or  30  times  that  much — the  plant 
and  business  and  the  patents.  I  know  nothing  about  its  inception  excepting  what 
I  heard  incidentally  when  we  purchased  it.  The  Photo  Materials  Company  was 
a  company  that  had  been  ommized  throi^h  the  influence  of  3  men,  2  of  whom 
were  cnemists  employed  by  tne  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and  1  of  whom  was  a 
traveling  man  for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  They  secretly  went  to  work  while 
in  the  employ  of  that  company  to  organize  a  company  of  their  own.  They  got  capital 
in  Rochester,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  learned  that  the;^  were  doing  this,  they  were  dis- 
chaiged,  and  then  they  organized  this  Photo  Materials  Company.  It  had  a  capital 
of,  I  think,  $150,000.  They  built  a  factory  and  commenced  operations.  Thev  were 
nnable  to  do  much  of  any  businees  excepting  some  in  the  paper  line,  and  finally  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  purchased  tne  lx)nds,  of  which  tnere  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $90,000  outstanding,  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  capital  stock  was 
thrown  in  for  nothing.  The  company  had  made  a  perfect  failure.  By  the  way,  I 
should  have  said  that  the  mortgage  which  was  given  to  cover  the  bonds  was  fore- 
closed by  the  Rochester  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  (S)mpany,  and  the  property  covered 
by  that  mortgage  was  bought  in  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  after  it  purchased 
the  bonds. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  absorbing  that  company,  its  business  having  proven  a 
failure?— A  They  were  manufacturing  a  paper  which  was  competing  with  ours,  and 
BO  we  purchased  the  concern,  getting  it  very  cheap.  We  thought  that  was  the  best 
bnsinesB  way  to  handle  the  matter,  rather  tnan  to  litigate  or  fight  them  in  any  other 
way.  The  men  who  were  interested  were  mostly  business  men  of  Rochester,  who 
knew  practically  nothing  about  Hie  business,  and  they  were  very  glad  to  get  it  oU 
their  hands. 

THE  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  IS  THE  SALES  AGENT  FOR  THE  GENERAL  ARISTO  COMPANY. 

Q.  What  relation  to  the  General  Aristo  Company  does  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany sostain? — A.  It  is  its  trade  agent. 
Q.  Will  jou  explain  exactly  what  is  meant  by  that? — ^A.  The  General  Aristo  Com- 
ny  appomted  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  its  trade  agent  to  market  all  its  goods. 
e  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  its  predecessors  had  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  films,  kodaks,  and  paper  for  a  good  many  years,  it  had  a  very  laree 
boflinesB.  It  did  not  manufacture  the  kind  of  paper  which  was  manufactured  by  the 
American  Aiistotype  Company.     They  were  fierce  rivals  in  the  paper  busmess, 
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though  not  making  the  same  kmds  of  paper.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  had, 
of  course,  a  very  laige  trade  in  its  particular  line  all  over  the  United  States,  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  the  General  Aristo  Company  with  the  Fjigtmnii  Kodak 
Company  for  the  latter  to  act  as  sales  agent,  because  we  thought  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  our  company  to  do  so.  The  Greneral  Aristo  Company  pays  to  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company  a  commission  on  the  sales  of  the  Greneral  Ansto  product  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  tk>mpany. 

OWNBRBHIP  OF  THE  STOCK  OF  THE  BASTICAN  AND  THB  GENERAL  ARISTO  COMPANIES. 

Q.  Is  the  stock  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  laigely  owned  by  the  General 
Aristo  Company? — ^A.  It  is  not;  not  a  dollar  of  it. 

Q.  Is  the  reverse  true?  Is  the  stock  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  owned  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company? — A.  Partially  true.  When  the  General  Aristo  Companv 
was  organized  it  purchased  the  photographic-paper  business  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  and  paid  for  it  in  stock  of  the  Greneral  Aristo,  but  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  does  not  own  or  control  a  majority  of  the  stock.  When  the  General  Aristo 
Company  was  organized  there  was  about  $710,000  or  $720,000  of  its  stock  put  on  the 
market  m  Rochester,  and  the  company  was  floated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that 
stock  was  taken  by  the  business  men  and  bankers  of  Rochester.  It  was  oversub- 
scribed 2  or  3  times,  and  there  are  about  500  stockholders  in  the  company  now. 

CAPFTALIZATION  OF  ARIfiTTO  COMPANY  LARGER  THAN  TOTAL  OF  OONSTITUENT  COMPANIEB. 

Q.  How  does  the  total  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  Greneral  Aristo  Company 
compare  with  the  aggregate  capitalization  of  the  constituent  companies — A.  It  is 
very  much  larger. 

Q.  What  was  the  basis  of  that  increased  capitalization? — ^A.  What  we  were  obliged 
to  ^y  for  the  concerns.  For  instance,  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company  had  a  capital- 
ization of  onlv  $25,000,  but  they  had  built  up  a  very  fine  business,  and  a  very  lar^e 
sum  was  paid  for  that  business.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  did  not  at  all 
represent  what  the  General  Aristo  Company  had  to  pay. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  that  true  of  all  the  companies  to  a  certain  extent? — 
A.  Of  all  the  companies  with  the  exception  of  Kirklana's  Lithium  Paper  Company 
and  the  Photo  Materiids  Companv.  we  paid  less  for  these  than  the  amount  of  their 
respective  capital  stocks.  The  other  concerns  were  prosperous  going  concerns  owned 
by  rivals,  and  we  had  to  pay  well  for  them. 

PROPERTIES  OWNED  BY  THB  QBNERAL  ARISTO  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  What  real  estate  and  pnersonal  property  does  the  company 
own? — ^A.  It  owns  the  capital  stock  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company.  It  owns 
the  real  estate  and  plant  which  it  is  operating  at  Nepera  Park.  It  owns  the  Bloom- 
field  plant  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  It  owns  the  plant,  Duildings,  and  real  estate  of  the 
Photo  Materials  Company  at  Rochester  and  is  operating  that.  That  is  all,  as  far  as  I 
recollect  now. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  the  value  of  these  respective  plants— of  the  real  estate, 
machinery,  etc.? — A.  I  can  not  at  present^ 

CAPITALIZATION    REPRESENTS    CHIEFLY    THE    VALUE    OF   THE    BUSINESS,    OF   SECRET    PRO- 
CESSES AND  PATENTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Your  capital,  then,  is  based  largely  on  the  business  of  the 
various  concerns  and  not  on  the  real  estate? — A.  Yes.  The  value  of  a  going  plant, 
manufacturing  either  photographic  films  or  photographic  paper,  consists  very  largely 
in  the  value  of  its  gocd  will,  of  its  secret  processes  oi  traae  and  of  manufacture,  and 
in  some  cases  of  its  patents.  For  instance,  the  American  Aristotype  Company,  when 
we  purchased  it,  did  not  have  a  verv  large  plant;  but  it  had  a  very  large  business, 
and  it  had  the  control  of  a  certain  class  of  paper  called  collodion  paper.  The  East- 
man Kodak  Company  at  that  time  was  making  a  gelatin  paper,  and  they  were  great 
rivals — these  two  concerns — and  our  company  hiui  to  pay  a  very  large  sum  for  the 
business  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company.  The  value  of  it  was  in  its  secret 
processes  of  manufacture,  and  not  by  any  means  in  the  visible  tangible  property 
which  it  had. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  these  secret  processes  patented? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

1  Witness  later  stated  that  on  January  1, 1901,  the  value  of  the  plants  and  property  of  the  General 
Aristo  Company,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  company,  was  $5,027,767.64.  This  embraced  every- 
thing of  value  owned  by  the  company,  including  the  capital  stock  of  the  American  Aristotype 
Company. 
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BAW  PAPEB  USED  IB  PUBCHASED  ABBOAD— ATTBMFTS  AT  DOMEemC  MANUFACTUBB. 

Q.  Is  the  paper  entirely  manufactared  in  this  country,  or  is  it  prepared  in  this 
country  from  tne  foreign  raw  papei? — A.  It  is  manufactured  here  by  coating  the 
foreign  raw  paper.    The  raw  paper  is  purchased  entirely  abroad. 

Q.  Why  is  that  paper  purchased  entirely  abroad? — A.  Because  the  best  is  made 
abroad,  in  our  judgment 

Q.  Have  any  efforts  been  made  b^  the  General  Aristo  Company,  or  any  of  its  con- 
stituent companies,  to  produce  a  similar  article  in  this  country? — ^A.  I  can  not  answer 
that    I  know  from  hearsay,  however,  that  many  efforts  have  been  made  in  tiiis  coun- 
try to  produce  a  paper  that  will  compete  with  the  French  and  German  papers. 
■ 

THE  QBNBBAL  ABISTO  COMPANY'S  CONTBACTB  WITH   FOBEION  PRODUCEBS  OF  PAPER. 

Q.  Has  the  General  Aristo  Company  made  any  contract  with  foreign  producers, 
either  b)r  itself  or  through  any  of  its  constituent  companies,  for  controlling  the  entire 

Trta&on  of  that  paper  to  this  country? — A.  Yes. 
Is  that  contract  with  more  than  one  foreign  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  contracts  with  foreign  companies  alike? — A.  From  recollection,  I 
should  say  substantially  alike.  It  may  be  that  they  are  different  as  to  prices  that  are 
paid  different  companies  for  different  papers. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  contract  with  you? — A.  I  have  not.' 

Q.  (By  ^u*.  Fabquhar.^  For  what  length  of  time  are  these  contracts  made  with 
foreign  manufacturers? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  5  or  10  years*  contract,  but  I  am  not  certain 
from  recollection. 

Q.  Were  these  contracts  offered  to  other  parties  in  America  than  the  companies 
that  actually  purchased?  In  other  words,  did  the  foreigners  come  into  this  country 
to  make  the  Dest  bargain  they  could  with  the  best  parties? — A.  They  have  been 
selling  paper  in  this  country  for  years,  both  by  their  own  agents  and  by  foreign 
houses  renting  American  stores  here  and  distributing.  They  agreed  if  we  would 
take  only  their  products  that  they  would  sell  only  to  us  in  this  country.  Prior  to 
the  organization  of  the  Aristo  Company,  the  foreign  companies  had  one  contract  with 
the  American  Aristotype  Company  and  another  contract  with  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  to  practically  the  same  effect,  and  when  the  paper  business  of  the  two 
companies  was  purchased  by  the  General  Aristo  Company,  the  foreim  producers 
made  that  same  contract  with  the  General  Aristo  Company.  However,  I  understand 
from  reading  the  testimony  of  the  principal  witness  who  has  made  those  charges 
against  us,  who  is  a  rival,  tnat  he  has  no  trouble  whatever  in  getting  paper  either  in 
Europe  or  in  this  country. 

Q.  So  that  your  contracts  are  not  exclusive,  then,  if  his  testimony  is  correct? — ^A. 
He  did  not  say  he  got  paper  from  these  two  companies. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  he  got  it  from  parties  there  that  bought  from  this  American 
company? — A.  Possibly  he  did;  yes. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  could  not  control  that? — A.  We  could  not  control  that;  no. 

Q.  After  they  made  the  contract  with  you.  did  the  foreign  houses  then  abandon 
their  distributing  plaits  in  this  country? — A.  They  kept  up  all  distributing  stores 
that  they  had.  They  had  offices  to  take  orders  here,  but  they  did  not  carry  any 
stoc^  on  this  side. 

MASTHAK  KODAK  COMPANY'S  PRBFEBBNTIAL  CONTRACTS  WITH  DEALEBS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  Are  you  also  counsel  for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company? — 
A.  Yee. 

Q.  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  contracts  which  that  company  has  made  with  the 
dealers  and  selling  agents  throughout  the  country? — A.  Only  in  a  very  general  way. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  technical  part  of  their  business  any  more  than  any  lawyer 
would  know  of  a  client's  business,  although  I  am  a  director  of  that  company  myself. 

Q.  Has  that  company  tried  to  prevent  its  selling  agents  and  dealers  generally  who 
purchase  its  goods  from  handling  the  goods  of  rival  companies? — A.  I  understand 
that  the  Eastman  Company  says  to  a  dealer,  *'  We  will  give  you  special  inducements 
if  you  will  confine  yourself  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  our  goods." 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  special  inducements  are? — A.  A  special  discount. 

^The  exact  langua^  of  the  terms  of  sale  between  the  Qeneral  Aristo  Company  and  the  foreign 
manufacturers  of  raw  paper  was  later  stated  to  be  as  follows: 
I  "The  General  Paper  Company  gives  to  the  said  General  Aristo  Company  the  exclusive  right  to  pur- 

I  chase,  and  the  exclusive  sales  agency  for  North  America,  of  the  papers  described  above,  at  prices  and 

terms  already  established. 

**The  Genearal  Aristo  Company  on  its  part  must  agree:  First,  that  it  will  not  purchase,  use,  or  prepare 
anv  paper  for  senHltiging  wfth  either  coUodio-chlorlde  or  gelaUno-chloride  printing-out  processes,  or 
euatinoKshlorlde  or  bromide  developing  processes,  other  than  that  furnished  by  the  Qeneral  Paper 
Gampanj. 
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Q.  Is  that  uniform  to  all  these  merchants  who  handle  these  goo(U7 — ^A.  Absolutely 
to  everybody  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  that  discount? — ^A.  I  am  not 

Q.  The  principal  chaive  which  has  been  made  is  that  the  General  Aiisto  Company 
made  contracts  with  dealers  which  bound  them  not  to  handle  the  goods  of  rivu 
companies,  and  that  was  believed  to  be  a  contract  in  restraint  of  trade.  Now,  do 
you  understand  that  the  contracts  made  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  with  sell- 
ing agents  and  with  the  trade  are  of  that  character? — ^A.  I  do  not  understand  what 
you  mean  by  ''of  that  character."  If  yon  mean  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  I 
would  say  very  positively  no.  My  understanding  of  the  right  of  a  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  put  conditions  upon  the  sale  of  its  goods 
goes  to  this  extent,  that  a  single  corporation  has  a  ri^ht  as  an  individual  has  to  sa^ 
to  a  customer,  We  will  not  sell  you  goods  unless  you  will  sell  no  other  goods  but  ours; 
if  you  do  do  that,  we  will  not  only  continue  to  sell  you  goods,  but  we  will  give  yon 
a  special  discount.    I  do  not  understand  that  these  contracts  go  any  further.^ 

Q.  A  territorial  contract? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  common,  for  instance,  with  Earle  &  Wilson  and  a  great  many  other 
concerns? — ^A.  So  I  understand  it.  1  do  not  know  particularly  about  the  firm  you  men- 
tion.   I  understand  in  other  lines  it  is  common,  and  the  courts  have  said  it  is  lawfal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clajiks.)  You  admit,  I  suppose,  that  the  contracts  which  you  have 
made  with  dealers  are  in  restraint  of  the  trade  of  your  rivals? — A.  I  would  not  admit 
that  eveUj  unless  you  will  define  more  particularly  what  you  mean  by  ''restraint  of 
trade  of  rivals.''  New  rivids  have  sptung  up  since  we  have  incorporated.  There  are 
more  men  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  photographic  paper  to-day 
than  there  were  when  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  organized.  Tnere  are  a 
good  many  concerns  engaged  in  that  business  now  and  in  direct  competition  with 
us.  The  price  not  only  of  their  goods,  but  of  ours,  has  been  cheai)ened  over  what  it 
was  at  the  time  our  company  was  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  what  sense  do  you  use  the  phrase  "restraint  of 
trade?'' — A.  I  meant  restraint  of  trade  as  defined  in  our  criminal  statutes,  and  in 
our  statutes  against  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade.  If  you  use  the  terms  in  a  broader 
sense,  why  in  the  broader  sense  these  contracts  do  restrain  dealers  from  selling  goods. 

Q.  Do  you  handle  other  ^oods  besides  those  made  under  secret  process  or  under 
patent? — A.  The  General  Ansto  Company  does  not 

Q.  It  is  devoted  ezclusivelv  to  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  papei^ — ^A.  It  also 
sells  toning  and  developing  chemicals;  of  course,  that  is  a  small  part  of  the  business. 
The  principal  business  is  the  manufacture  of  sensitized  photographic  paper. 

Q.  Before  your  merger,  did  any  companies  have  the  same  arrangements  for  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  goods  that  you  have  now? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  other  rivid  companies  have  similar  contracts  covering  their  own  patentei? — 
A.  1  do  not  know  about  that.  I  know  at  the  time  we  made  our  contracts  there  were 
other  contracts  with  rival  concerns,  but  what  they  were  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Does  your  company,  in  making  these  contracts  with 
the  local  dealer,  compel  him  to  buy  of  no  other  company  except  yours? — ^A.  My 
understanding  is  that  they  say  to  the  local  dealer,  "  If  you  want  to  sell  our  goods, 

1  The  terms  of  sale,  as  later  supplied  by  witness,  are  as  follows: 

Terms  and  conditions  of  sale  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  €k)mpany  in  effect  May  1, 1901: 

Discount:  Trade  discount,  15  per  cent;  cash  discount,  2  per  cent 

Conditions  of  sale:  All  papers  listed  are  sold  subject  to  conditions  as  follows: 

That  they  shall  be  resold  by  dealers  strictly  at  list  prices. 

That  dealers  are  to  resell  same  in  original  packages  only  and  not  to  break  packages,  repack,  or  sell 
from  broken  packages. 

That  dealers  shall  not  offer  or  advertise  same  at  reduced  prices. 

Any  such  offer  or  advertisement  will  be  deemed  contrary  to  these  terms  of  sale,  irrespective  of 
whether  an  actual  sale  takes  place  or  not. 

That  dealers  shall  not  place  same  on  consignment  at  or  sell  from  anv  place  or  store  not  authorised. 

Ca.sh  discount  allowed  oy  dealers:  Dealers  may  allow  a  cash  discount  of  8  per  cent,  when  full  settle- 
ment is  made  within  ten  days  after  the  first  of  month  following  sale. 

Delivery  of  paper  to  consumers:  Dealers  mav,  at  their  own  cost,  deliver  paper  to  consumers. 

Exchange  between  dealers:  Authorized  dealers  will,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  be  allowed  to  borrow 
paper  from  any  other  authorized  dealer,  provided  the  paper  is  actually  replaced  with  paper  of  the 
same  kind.    If  an  actual  sale  takes  place  between  dealers  it  must  be  at  mil  list  prices  oxuy. 

Indirect  concessions:  The  giving  away  or  selling  of  other  goods  at  less  than  aealerB*  regular  prices 
for  same,  tn  order  to  induce  sale  of  papers  named  hereon,  will  be  considered  contrary  to  the  uondi- 
tions  hereof. 

Cionditional  credit  memorandum:  On  or  about  the  20th  oi  each  month  a  memorandum  ahowtng 
amount  of  previous  month's  net  paper  purchases  will  be  sent  each  dealer  from  each  factory.  II  this 
memorandum  is  returned  at  the  time  indicated  thereon,  properly  signed  and  verified  to  the  attisfac- 
tion  of  this  company,  a  credit  amounting  to  12  per  cent  on  the  net  purchases  will  be  made  to  the 
dealer  so  returning  same. 

Fifteen  per  cent  represents  the  full  trade  discount  on  paper,  but  an  extra  credit  as  stated  above  is 
offered  as  a  special  consideration  for  advantages  accruing  to  us  and  the  General  Aristo  Oompany,  for 
which  we  are  trade  agents,  through  having  our  speciiJtlcs  sold  in  original  packages  and  at  a  price 
that  affords  the  dealer  a  profit  larve  enough  to  warrant  his  energetically  and  exclusively  pnsmiig 
their  sale.  This  credit  will  not  under  any  circumstances  be  allowed  when  the  conditions  of  offer  are 
not  stzictly  complied  with. 
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we  must  ask  you  to  confine  yourself  solely  to  the  sale  of  our  paper;  and  if  you  will 
do  90,  we  will  give  you  an  additional  discount."  As  I  understand  it,  that  was  the 
coorse  pursned  by  the  American  Aristotype  Company  before  the  General  Aristo 
Companv  was  oraanized;  also  pursued  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  on  its  paper 
sales  before  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  organized.  When  the  General  Ansto 
Company  was  organized,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  all  the  dealers  in  the  United 
Stat^  asking  them  whether  they  liked  that  system,  whether  they  thought  it  was  the 
best  and  most  feasible,  and  you  would  have  l)een  surprised  to  see  the  answers  to  that 
inquiry.  Almost  all  of  them  said,  yes,  it  was  the  best  thing  for  the  trade,  and  the 
beet  thing  for  everybody,  and  it  was  liurgely  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  dealers 
and  photographers  who  purchased  of  us  that  this  system  was  continued  when  the 
General  Ansto  Company  was  oi^niEed.' 

Q.  Was  that  contract  for  a  stated  time? — A.  I  understand  not. 

Q.  Was  it  in  writing? — A.  I  think  so. 

SALE  OP   ARISrrO  PAPER  NOT  DUB  TO   CONTROL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLISB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  Eastman  Company  control  and  manufacture  a 
line  of  photographic  supplies  outside  of  your  paper  which  the  photographic  trade 
of  the  United  States  must  have? — A.  They  do  manufacture  a  line  of  goods  known  as 
the  cartridge  system.  They  use  a  flexible  film  in  their  cameras  in^ead  of  a  plate. 
This  film  was  invented  by  Mr.  Eastman  himself,  and  has  been  developed  in  this 
conntry  as  an  independent  branch  of  the  photographic  business,  and  in  this  branch 
they  hive  no  rivals. 

Q.  Well,  then,  can  they  not  take  a  paper  like  this  of  yours  and  practically  force  it 
upon  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  an  equally 
good  or  superior  paper  manufactured  by  other^ — ^A.  I  do  not  think  they  can.  I  am 
not  a  very  ^od  ]uage  of  that,  because  I  am  not  a  practical  paper  dealer  myself;  but 
I  do  not  thmk  they  can.  The  success  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  does  not 
depend  on  its  patents  at  all,  but  upon  its  business  ability.  Its  success  m  selling  goods 
does  not  depend  upon  any  arbitrary  rules  whereby  it  forces  its  goods  on  anybody, 
bat  upon  the  superior  quaUty  of  its  goods. 

If  you  will  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Carbutt,'  the  man  who  makes  the  complaint 
against  us,  you  will  see  that  if  what  he  says  is  true,  it  must  be  solely  by  reason  of  the 
net  that  we  make  a  better  quality  of  goods  that  we  can  sell  them,  and  that  he  can 
not  sell  his  paper.  He  8a3na  ne  caji  get  paper  in  foreign  countries;  he  says  there  are 
American-made  papers;  he  says  he  can  get  all  the  paper  that  he  wants;  he^says  his 
goods  are  better;  he  says  that  he  sells  cheaper  than  we  do.  Now,  those  conditions 
would  give  him  the  trade. 

Q.  Does  he  not  also  say  that  dealers  handling  his  paper  in  Newark  and  other  places, 
and  who  must  have  the  Eastman  supplies,  are  shut  off  from  getting  those  supplies 
from  the  Eastman  Company  unless  they  buy  paper  from  the  Ei^tman  Company? — A. 
So  he  says.  That  is  simply  an  inference  ana  ailment.  If  the  facts  he  stated  are 
correct,  we  could  not  sell  our  paper  in  competition  with  his.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Car- 
bott  is  one  of  the  oldest  photqgraphic-plate  manufacturers  in  the  country.  That  is 
where  he  got  his  reputation.  He  makes  a  very  fine  plate,  but  only  recently — since 
or  about  the  time  tne  General  Aristo  Company  was  lormed — has  he  gone  into  the 
bosineas  of  manufacturing  paper.  He  used  a  name  for  his  paper  which  was  intended 
to  be  so  near  like  the  name  of  one  of  our  papers  as  to  deceive  the  public,  and  we  were 
compelled  by  process  of  law  to  make  him  desist  from  the  uf-e  of  that  paper.  That 
accounts,  perhaps,  for  some  of  his  feeling  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Is  it  tme  that  the  superior  quality  of  this  paper  manufactured  abroad  is  because 
of  something  superior  in  the  water  tfaiat  is  usea  in  its  manufacture,  a  quality  which 
can  not  be  lound  in  this  country? — A.  I  have  heard  it  so  stated,  but  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that. 

*In  explanation  of  hlit  utatement,  the  witnen  later  submitted  the  following: 

"I  know  of  no  contract  or  agreement  of  any  kind  bv  which  the  dealer  agrees  not  to  sell  any  paper 
but  oars,  and  Mr.  Eastman  says  that  there  is  no  such  agreement  whatever.  He  desires  me  to  say 
that  abaolately  the  only  agreement  or  terms  of  sale  imposed  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Comnany  are 
those  printed  herewith.  The  dealer  or  photographer  who  purchases  from  the  Eastman  Konak  €k)m- 
pOThas  the  right  to  sell  other  goods  after  purchasing  our  goods,  if  ho  desires  to  do  so;  but  if  he  does, 
ne  forfeits  his  rebate.  To  entitle  him  to  this  rebate  he  must  say  that  he  has  complied  with  the  printed 
terms  of  sale  referred  to  above.  No  other  or  different  terms  are  imposed  upon  any  dealer,  and  the 
terns  are  the  same  to  all  dealers. 

"I  did  not  intend  to  aay  in  my  teeitimony  quoted  above  that  the  company  had  anv  contract  with 
jeuers  by  which  they  agreed  not  to  sell  other  photographic  papers,  excepting  to  this  extent,  viz. 
■^a  rebate  would  be  aflowed  only  in  case  the  dealer  had  not  traded  in  other  papers.  The  Hpeciai 
Traate  is  an  inducement  to  the  dealer  to  push  the  sale  of  our  papers.  The  company  does  not  give  the 
rebate  to  those  who  are  equally  interested  in  pushing  other  papers.  The  conditions  founa  in  the 
lennsof  sale  printed  herewith  contain  the  only  conditions  imposed  by  the  company,  as  Mr.  Eastman 
inforntt  me,  and  I  know  of  no  other.  If  a  dealer  complies  with  those  terms,  he  is  entitled  to  his  rebate." 

*8eepp.i7».i82. 
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THE  ARIBTO  COMPANY   18  NOT  A  CX)MBINATION — AS  A  SINGLE  CORPORATION  IT  MAY  LAW- 
FULLY  MAKE  EXCLUSIVE  CONTRACTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  anything  to  sa^  in  conclusion  that  has  not  been 
covered? — A.  I  examined  that  question  as  to  the  nghts  and  powers  of  a  new  corpo- 
ration very  (airefully  before  the  comjiany  was  organiwd,  and  I  organized  the  company 
with  the  idea  that  we  ought  not  to  make  it  a  combination  of  companies  at  all;  that 
we  ought  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  absorb  the  various  companies  which  were  purchased 
into  one  company,  which  could  not  in  any  way  be  said  to  be  a  combination  of  com- 
panies.   Nor  is  our  company  at  present  a  combination,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
prevent,  excepting  that,  as  I  said,  it  has  been  impossible  to  take  over  the  American 
Aristotype  Company  by  reason  of  facts  which  I  nave  stated  above.    Just  as  soon  as 
that  difficulty  is  out  of'the  way,  the  American  Aristotype  Company  will  be  merged 
into  the  General  Aristo  Company,  and  then  the  latter  will  be  just  as  simple  a  corpo- 
ration as  any  corporation  in  New  York.     Now,  starting  with  that  idea,  1  aavised  them 
that  thev  had  a  right  to  put  conditions  upon  the  sale  of  the  goods.    They  had  a 
perfect  right  to  say  to  a  customer,  "You  can  buy  our  goods  or  not,  just  as  you  choose; 
but  if  you  do  buy  them,  we  shall  insist  that  you  do  not  buv  anv  go<xi8  of  any  com- 
petitors that  directly  compete  with  ours.    There  are  other  kinds  of  paper  manufac- 
tured by  other  concerns  which  they  claim  are  better  than  ours.     If  you  will  agree  to 
sell  only  our  papers,  we  will  give  you  a  special  trade  discount."     I  was  perfectly 
satisfied  then,  and  I  am  now,  that  that  is  a  perfectly  legal  decision  to  make,  so  long 
as  it  is  made  by  a  corporation,  individual,  or  firm,  and  1  tried  to  keep  that  in  mind. 
If  there  is  anything  m  that  contract  with  the  trade  that  is  illegal,  either  under  the 
laws  of  our  State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  laws  of  any  State  in  which 
we  deal,  we  can  stop  it  in  a  minute;  and  we  would  be  perfectlv  willing  to  do  so.     I 
do  not  know  anything  al)out  the  inside  of  the  business,  out  we  Kept  up  that  contract 
feature  after  the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  principally,  or  very 
largely  at  least,  because  the  trade  expressed  a  wish  that  it  shoula  be  kept  up. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fairness  and  legality  of  the  terms  of  sale  upon  which  pai>er 
is  sold  to  customers  of  the  company  have  been  conclusively  established  by  the  courts. 
There  have  been  many  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  various  States,  as  well  as  of  the 
United  States  and  English  courts,  upon  this  subject.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  present 
an  exhaustive  brief  or  argument  upon  the  question,  but  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  commission  to  a  few  prominent  authorities,  to  wit: 

Lough  I'.  Outerbridge  (143  N.  Y.,  271)  was  decided  by  the  New  York  court  of 
appeals  in  October,  1894,  and  has  been  a  leading  case  since  that  time.  In  that  case 
the  common  carrier  carrying  freight  from  New  York  to  certain  islands  in  the  ocean 
offered  special  reduced  rates  of  25  cents  a  barrel  to  all  merchants  in  New  York  who 
would  agree  to  ship  by  their  line  exclusively  during  a  certain  week.  In  that  week 
plaintiffs'  firm,  which  was  shipping  by  a  rival  steamer,  demanded  that  the  defend- 
ants receive  certain  barrels  of  freight  at  the  special  rate  above  specified.  The  defend- 
ants offered  to  do  it  if  the  firm  would  agree  to  ship  exclusively  by  their  line,  but  also 
agreed  to  take  plaintiffs'  freight  at  40  cents,  whicli  was  the  higher  rate.  The  same 
rates,  terms,  and  conditions  were  offered  to  all  shippers.  The  said  firm  brought  this 
action  to  compel  defendants  to  rec^eive  and  transfer  plaintiffs'  freight  at  the  special 
reduced  rates.  The  plaintiffs  were  defeated  in  the  action,  and  the  court  says  in  its 
opinion:  "If  the  general  rates  are  reasonable,  a  deviation  from  the  standard  by  the 
carrier  iu  favor  of  particular  customers,  for  special  reasons,  not  applicable  to  the 
whole  public,  does  not  furnish  to  parties  not  similarly  situated  any  just  ground  for 
complaint." 

WalHh  V.  D wight  f40  App.  Div.,  513)  was  decided  by  the  appellate  division  of  the 
first  department  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  May,  1899.  In  that  case  the  defend- 
ants entered  into  contracts  with  all  their  dealers  and  jobbers  to  sell  to  the  latter  its 
brand  of  saleratus  and  soda  at  a  reduced  price,  in  consideration  of  their  agreement 
not  to  sell  it  or  different  brands  of  the  same  article  manufactured  by  other  persons 
at  less  than  a  stipulated  price.  The  plaintiffs  brought  the  action  to  recover  $50,000 
damages  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  their  business  on  account  of  the  contracts 
above  referred  to,  which  they  alleged  constituted  wrongful  and  unlawful  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade,  ruining  the  business  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  complaint  w^as 
dismissed  upon  the  trial  and  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  affinned.  The 
opinion,  at  page  516,  says:  "There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  contract  alleged  in 
the  complaint  to  have  l)een  made  by  the  defendants  which  prevents  the  jobbers  and 
dealers  from  purchasing  or  selling  the  goods  of  others  than  the  defendants.  The 
defendants  simply  offered  to  parties  purchasing  their  goods  to  make  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  goods  sold  in  consideration  of  the  purchasers  agreeing  not  to  sell  the 
goods  at  a  less  price  than  that  named,  and  not  to  sell  the  goods  of  other  manufac- 
turers at  a  less  pric3  than  tliat  at  which  they  agreed  to  sell  the  defendants'  goode." 
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In  Park  &  Sons  Company  v.  National  Draggiste'  Aaeociation  (54  App.  Div.,  223), 
the  court  eays,  at  page  227: 

"It  can  not  be  aenied  that  each  mannfiicturer  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  sell  to 
anyone  if  he  sees  fit.  If  he  chooses  to  make  his  goods  and  sell  them,  he  has  the 
lieht  to  fix  any  price  he  chooses  upon  them.  Not  only  so,  but  he  has  the  right  to 
eaect  his  own  customers.  He  may  agree  to  dispose  of  all  his  goods  to  one  person, 
or  be  may  be  willing  to  supply  the  whole  trade  except  one  person,  and  y/hatever  he 
chooses  to  do  is  a  matter  with  which  the  law  has  no  concern,  because  the  goods  are 
his,  to  be  kept  or  sold  as  he  pleases.  So  he  may  not  only  fix  his  own  price,  but  he 
may  impose  such  terms  as  he  sees  fit  or  can  exact  from  his  customers." 

In  Mogul  Steamship  Company  v.  McGre^r  (L.  R.,  21  Q.  B.  Div.,  544 j,  which  is 
one  of  the  best-known  English  authorities,  cited  with  approval  in  many  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  the  opinion  says,  among  other  things,  as  foUow^s: 

'*The  defendants  are  traders  wim  enormous  sums  of  money  embarked  in  their 
adventures  and  naturally  and  allowably  desirous  to  reap  a  profit  from  their  trade. 
They  have  a  right  to  push  their  lawful  trade  by  all  lawful  means.  They  have  a 
right  to  endeavor,  by  lawful  means,  to  keep  their  trade  in  their  own  hands  and  by 
the  same  means  to  exclude  others  from  its  benefits  if  they  can.  Amongst  lawful 
means  is  certainly  included  the  inducing,  by  profitable  offers,  customers  to  deal  with 
them  rather  than  with  their  rivals,  ft  follows  that  they  may,  if  they  think  fit, 
endeavor  to  induce  customers  to  deal  with  them  exclusively  by  giving  notice  that 
only  to  exclusive  customers  will  they  give  the  advantage  of  their  profitable  offers." 

The  terms  of  sale  which  are  imposed  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  in  selling, 
as  trade  agent,  the  pajsers  manufactured,  by  the  General  Aristo  Company  are  not 
only  reasonable,  but,  within  the  cases  above  cited,  are  perfectly  legal.  It  has  the 
right  to  say  that  it  will  sell  at  a  reduced  price  to  such  dealers  and  pliotographers  as 
agree  to  purchase  only  such  papers  as  are  manufactured  by  the  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany. The  regular  prices  to  other  customers  have  not  been  increased,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  prices  of  all  of  its  commodities  have  been  reduced  below  what  they 
were  before  the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company.  Other  papers  are 
manufactured,  and  dealers  who  do  not  wi^  to  use  the  paper  of  the  General  Aristo 
Company  can  buy  of  other  manufacturers.  The  terms  of  sale  imposed  are  only  such 
as  any  indiyidual  or  corporation  has  a  right  to  impose  with  reference  to  its  own 
commodities. 

TH£   EASTMAN  COMPANY  8BLLS  ON  CX>MMIBSION   FOR  THE  ARISTO   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  Eastman  Company  make  these  contracts  for  you 
with  the  trade? — A.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  makes  its  own  terms  on  the 
sales;  the  General  Aristo  Company  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all.  We  agreed 
to  give  them  a  commission,  for  we  knew  they  could  sell  as  many  if  not  more  goods 
th^  we,  and  the  General  Aristo  Company  keeps  out  its  own  demonstrators,  who  do 
not  sell  any  goods  at  all,  but  they  create  a  craving  for  the  goods. 

Q.  But  when  the  contract  is  made  with  the  trade,  who  is  it  that  makes  that  con- 
tract; is  it  the  Aristo  Company  or  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company? — A.  The  Eastman 
Kodak  Compcmy. 

Q,  They  make  it  for  the  General  Aristo  Company? — A.  No;  they  are  our  asents. 
They  can  sell  to  whomever  they  please  and  on  such  tenns  as  they  please,  and  it  is 
none  of  our  business.     We  simply  say  that  we  will  give  a  commission  on  all  they  sell. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  lly  1901. 

TESTIMONT  OF  HB.  CHARLES  S.  ABBOTT, 

Secretary  of  the  American  Arigtotype  Company y  Vice-President  of  the  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany,  Jamesiotm,  N.  Y. 

The  commiasion  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  11.40  a.  m.,  Mr. 
Charles  8.  Abbott,  secretary  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company,  and  vice-president 
of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  name  and  post-office  address?— A.  Charles  S. 
Abbott;  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

POSITIONS  HELD  BY  WITNESS  IN   PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANIES. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  American  Aristotype  Company? — A.  I  am  secre- 
twy  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company. 
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Q.  Are  you  also  connected  with  the  General  Aristo  Company? — ^A.  I  am  vice- 
president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company. 

Q.  Are  you  also  connected  with  the  llastman  Kodak  Company?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  devote  your  time  and  attention  to  the  business  of  manufacturing  and 
selling  photographic  supplies? — A.  Yes. 

RELATION   OF   FORB16N   PRODUCERS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL  TO   DOMEOTIC   MANUFACTURERS. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  contract*  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  or  of  the 
American  Aristotype  Company  with  foreign  producers  of  papers? — ^A.  To  a  certain 
extent. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hubbell  in  respect  to  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  indorse  his  statements  so  far  as  you  understand  the  mattei^ — A.  In  the 
main,  yes.     There  are  some  explanations  I  would  like  to  make  of  that,  however. 

Q.  You  will  please  make  them. — A.  The  General  Aristo  Company  does  not  control 
all  of  the  graaes  of  photographic  paper  made  by  the  foreign  paper  mills.  The 
control  of  certain  kinds  of  paper  comes  about  in  this  way:  A  factory  starts  in  to 
manufacture  a  certain  quality — a  distinctive  kind  of  photographic  paper.  Now,  that 
involves  procuring  a  suitable  raw  stock  for  it,  and  the  securing  of  that  suitable  raw 
stock  involves  a  great  deal  of  experiment.  The  factory  will  wnte  the  foreign  people, 
stating  in  a  ^neral  way  what  they  want — the  grain  of  the  paper,  whether  smooth 
or  rough,  weight  and  width,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  general  quality — and  it 
will  »ometimes  be  months  before  the  exact  quality  of  that  paper  is  arrived  at  by 
experiment,  and  it  involves  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  sensitizing  fac- 
tory to  prosecute  those  experiments.  Now,  after  they  have  been  to  that  expense  in 
practically  educating  the  foreign  mill  in  the  production  of  that  particular  equality  of 
paper,  they  feel  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  that  paper.  Othemdse  a  rival  could 
come  right  in  and  buy  that  same  paper  and  avoid  all  the  pioneering  experiments  that 
the  first  factory  went  through  with.  In  that  way  the  American  Anstotype  Com- 
pany, before  its  sale  to  the  General  Aristo  Company,  had  arrangements  wdth  those 
foreign  paper  mills  for  certain  kinds  of  paper,  and  these  contracts  were  practically 
continued  after  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  formed. 

INITIATIVE    IN     PRODUCTION   OF    COLLODION    PAPER  DUE  TO    AMERICAN    ARISTOTYPE 

COMPANY. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  initiative  in  the  production  of  those  particular  kinds  and 
qualities  of  paper  comes  from  the  American  manufacturer,  or  does  the  American 
pfianufacturer  accept  what  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  produced? — A.  The  former 
is  the  case.  The  American  Aristotype  Company  are  the  pioneers  in  that  industrj', 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  world.  They  pioneered  the  industry,  and  it  was 
through  their  suggestions  that  these  various  raw  stocks  suiting  their  particular  process 
were  made. 

Q.  It  being  an  American  suggestion,  how  does  it  happen  that  they  went  abroad  to 
get  their  papers  made? — ^A.  Because  before  the  American  Aristotype  Company  took 
up  the  manufacture  of  collodion  papers,  the  photographic  paper  in  use  throughout  the 
world  was  albumen,  which  was  manufactured  abroad,  and  so  these  same  raw-stock 
manufacturers  undertook  the  manufacture  of  collodion  paper. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  producers  of  these  foreipn  papers  sell  exclusively 
to  Americans  those  grades  suggestea  by  Americans? — A.  No.  1  suppose  the  collo- 
dion process  has  since  become  more  or  less  a  commercial  one  on  the  other  side,  and 
I  suppose  they  supply  that  same  grade  of  paper  to  purchasers;  we  have  never  asked 
them  not  to  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  those  grades  of  paper  are  for 
sale  in  the  open  markets  of  Europe? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  tne  manufacturers  of  Europe  the  first  ones  to  make 
this  paper  of  which  you  speak? — A.  Well,  the  collodion  process  was  an 'undeveloped 
hand  process — ^that  is,  the  photographer  did  his  own  hand  coating;  made  the  paper 
himself.  This  process,  then,  was  known  in  a  way,  but  it  had  never  been  made  a 
commercial  success — that  is,  there  was  never  any  industry  in  it;  never  any  factory 
by  which  this  paper  was  manufactured  and  put  out  on  the  market  ready  for  use. 

Q.  Until  it  was  made  abroad? — A.  No;  until  the  American  Aristotype  Company 
made  it;  they  were  the  pioneers  of  that  industry. 

ALBUMEN   PAPER,    FIRST  MADE  ABROAD,    IB   NOW   BEING   SUPERSEDED. 

Q.  Who  were  the  pioneers  of  the  other  best  makes? — ^A.  At  that  time  the  albu- 
men paper  was  manufactured  abroad,  and  this  raw  stock  was  then  albumenized,  and 

1  See  p.  191. 
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then  sold  to  photoeraphere  unsensitized,  and  the  photographer  himself  had  to  sen- 
flitize  that  paper.  That  industry  was  started  abroad,  and  preceded  the  process  of 
emulsion  papers  which  are  now  in  use  and  which  are  superseding  the  old  albumen 
process. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  the  principal  reason  for  going  abroad  to  get  these 
papers?— A.  Simply  because  these  foreign  mills  had  supplied  photographic  stock  to 
these  albmnenizers  abroad  for  years,  and  the  industry  was  started  over  there. 

WHY  RAW  PAPER  IS  PRODUCED  ABROAD— CON DmONS   FOR  SUCCESSFUL   PRODUCTION. 

Q.  Have  thev  secret  processes  that  are  not  obtainable  by  the  manufacturers  in  this 
country?— A.  Apparently  so,  because  we  can  not  find  the  same  g^^es  in  this  country. 

Q.  Have  they  any  means  for  producing  cheaper  than  we  can  produce  here? — 
A.  No;  their  product  is  very  expensive. 

Q.  Would  it  be  expensive  here? — A.  That  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
the  manufacture  of  raw  paper.  I  mi^ht  say  there  are  other  manufacturers  of  raw 
stock  abroad  than  the  ones  we  deal  with. 

Q,  Do  they  employ  the  same  process. — ^A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  they  produce  the  same  trades  of  paper? — A.  They  make  a  very  similar  stock. 

Q.  That  paper  is  for  sale  in  all  markets  oi  Europe? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  In  this  country? — A.  I  think  it  can  be  procured  in  this  country. 

GRADES  OP  RAW   PAPER  USED   BY  THE   ARISTO   COMPANY    AND   FTS  COMPErriTOBS. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  that  it  is  eoual  to  the  grades  which  you  purchase? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that;  we  have  never  usea  it.  I  know  it  is  used  exclusively  for  many  grades  of 
paoer  by  our  competitors. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  superiority  of  the  grades  which  you  procure  as  compared 
with  grad^  used  by  your  competitors  depends  upon  water,  or  any  other  quality  that 
is  pe<naliar  to  a  locality? — A.  Why,  I  think  that  one  of  these  raw-stock  factories  that 
supplies  our  competitors  is  in  practically  the  same  locality  as  one  of  our  mills. 

Q.  It  has  the  opportunity  to  use  practically  the  same  water,  then? — A.  Yes;  the 
glacier  water  of  the  Alps.    They  claim  that  the  water  has  considerable  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Does  a  lai^ge  Quantity  of  water  enter  into  the  production? — A.  That  I  do  not 
know.    I  know  notning  about  the  technical  manufacture  of  raw  stock. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  anything  in  this  theory  about  the  peculiarity  of 
the  water? — A.  Well,  I  absolutelv  do  not  know.  I  am  not  a  chemist.  I  should 
Uiink  the  superiority  was  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  for  years  in  that 
line  of  business  and  to  the  special  skill  that  they  have. 

ARISrO  COMPANY  HAS  EXCLUSIVE  CONTRACTS  WITH    EUROPEAN   PRODUCERS  OP  RAW  PAPER. 

Q.  Have  you  contracts  of  an  exclusive  nature  with  the  only  European  producers  of 
those  particular  grades  of  paper  which  you  sell  in  this  country? — A.  We  have  exclu- 
sive contracts  for  the  raw  papers  used  for  our  particular  brands  of  paper.' 

Q.  Are  those  particular  brands  of  paper  procurable  from  anybody  but  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Then  there  are  no  other  European  manufacturers  producing  exactly  those  same 
grades? — A.  Not  exactly  the  same  grades. 

Q.  If  there  were,  would  there  be  any  object  in  your  having  an  exclusive  contract 
with  one  or  two  firms  there  for  the  entire  exportation  to  America? — A.  Why,  no. 

Q.  Does  the  exclusiveness  of  vour  trade  in  the  production  of  these  papers  depend 
in  any  way  upon  patents? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Does  it  depend  upon  tarifb? — A.  Not  if  I  understand  your  question. 

Q.  You  have  then  found  that  certain  European  concerns  produce  a  jptde  of  paper 
which  you  regard  as  superior,  and  by  contract  with  them  you  have  obtained  exclusive 
control  of  the  product  in  this  country,  and  by  reason  of  having  that  paper  you  feel 
that  you  offer  the  trade  all  that  they  require  for  carrying  on  a  successful  photograph- 
ing business?— A.  Yes. 

TERMS  OP  SALE  WHICH  THE  EASTMAN   KODAK   COMPANY   MAKES  WrTH    DEALERS. 

Q.  Thereupon  you  have  proceeded  to  make  contracts  with  the  trade  throughout 
this  country,  binding  them  not  to  sell  papers  which  compete  with  these  ? — A.  No;  w'e 
have  not. 

Q.  Just  what  is  the  nature  of  the  contracts  which  you  have  made  with  the  trade? — 
A.  The  General  Aristo  Company  makes  no  contracts  with  the  trade.  We  sell 
through  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

iSeep.  191. 
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Q.  State  what  you  know  about  these  contracts  which  they  make. — A.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  offer  their  goods  and  the  eoods  which  they 
represent  to  a  dealer  at  a  straight  trade  discount  of  15  per  cent.  Then,  if  the  dealer 
handles  their  goods  exclusively,  they  allow  him  an  additional  discount  of  12  per  cent 

Q.  Is  this  offer  of  discount  or  contract  the  same  to  all  dealers? — ^A.  Abeolutel>. 

DBALSBS    NOT    UNDEK    ABSOLUTE    NBCES8ITY    OF    PURCHASING    PHOTOGBAPHIC    8UPPLIBB 

FROM  THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY. 

Q.  Does  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  deal  with  all  photographic  dealers  in  this 
country? — A.  They  do  not 

Q.  Is  there  a  lai*^  number  of  dealers  who  obtain  general  photographic  supplies 
from  other  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  entering  into  the  art  of  photography  which  they  are  obliged 
to  buy  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  except 
patented  articles. 

CONTROL  OF   DEALERS  IMPOSSIBLE — FEW   EXCLUSIVE   PHOTOGRAPHIC  DBALBB8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  When  the  Eastman  Company  gets  a  merchant  to  handle 
their  own  goods  do  they  sell  to  but  one  dealer  in  that  town  or  city,  or  do  they  sell  to 
anybody  who  wishes  to  handle  their  ^oods? — A.  Grenerallv  to  any  person,  but  there 
may  be  some  towns  which  they  consider  not  laive  enough  to  support  two  dealers; 
then  they  might  give  an  exclusive  agency  to  one,  out  there  are  very  few  such  cases. 
I  might  explain  here  that  the  great  growth  of  amateur  photography  in  the  past  few 
years  has  very  largely  increaseil  the  number  of  sellers  and  dealers  in  photographic 
materials.  There  are  now  really  very  few  exclusively  photographic  dealers.  The 
drug  stores,  book  sellers,  department  stores,  and  men  in  an  innmte  number  of  lines 
of  business  take  up  photographic  materials  as  a  side  line,  so  that  when  you  speak  of 
photographic  dealers  you  are  really  speaking  of  the  retailers  of  the  country  in  almost 
every  line — hardware,  drug  stores,  and  general  stores;  so  that  a  manufacturer  of 
photographic  material,  whether  it  be  of  paper  or  cameras  or  films,  has  the  whole 
United  States  to  work  upon.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  controlling  the  dealers  of  the 
United  States  in  photographic  materials. 

dealers    HANDLIN(;     independent    paper    can     not    obtain    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SUPPUBB 

PROM   the   EASTMAN   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Now,  suppose  that  a  dealer  handling  Mr.  Carbutt's  paper 
wanted  some  other  article — say  a  camera,  for  example — from  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company;  could  that  dealer  procure  it? — A.  Why,  I  doubt  whether  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  would  sell  that  dealer  unless  he  was  handling  their  whole  line 
exclusively.  I  do  not  think  they  would  care  to  sell  him  anlesd  he  would  confine  his 
energies  to  their  line. 

Q.  Then  the  nature  of  this  contract  is  to  force  the  locaf  dealers  everywhere  to  take 
all  their  goods  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  or  none  of  them? — A.  No;  it  sim- 
ply gives  a  dealer  the  option  of  whether  he  will  handle  the  Eastman  Company's  line 
on  their  terms  or  whether  he  prefers  to  handle  outside  lines. 

DISCOUNTS  OFFERED   BY  THE   EASTMAN  AND  RIVAL  COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  The  Eastman  Company  gives  15  per  cent  general  discount, 
and  also  a  special  12  per  cent  discount? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  discounts  other  concerns  that  are  in  opposition  to  yon 
give? — A.  No;  they  give  various  discounts — 25  per  cent,  as  a  rule,  I  think. 

Q.  Twenty-five  as  a  general  discount?  That  covers  both  the  general  and  special 
discount? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  give  twenty-seven? — A.  It  is  not  quite  twenty-seven,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  you  on  an  equality  with  other  dealers  in  making  your  discounts? — A.  I 
think  on  an  average  we  make  a  smaller  discount. 

THE  CONSUMER,    NOT  THE  MANUFACTURER,    FORCES  THE  DEALER  TO    HANDLE  CERTAIN 

GOODS. 

Q.  Are  you  enabled  to  make  a  smaller  discount  because  your  goods  are  so  much 
betterf — A.  Why,  yes;  we  regard  our  goods  as  being  the  best  on  the  market  The 
real  demand  for  photographic  goods  is  not  with  the  dealers,  it  comee  from  the  con- 
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samer;  and  especially  is  that  tru^s)f  professional  lines  of  goods — that  is,  photographic 
papers  used  by  professional  photographers.  Now,  whatever  the  consumer  demands 
the  dealer  must  handle,  ana  if  the  demand  for  an  outside  line  of  goods  was  greater 
than  the  demand  for  our  line,  that  dealer  in  that  locality  would  handle  the  outside 
line;  and  if  the  demand  for  our  goods  was  greater  in  that  locality  than  it  was  for  an 
outside  line,  he  would  b)e  forced  to  handle  our  goods.  It  is  not  we  that  force  the 
dealer  to  handle  any  particular  line,  but  it  is  the  consumer.  If  the  merit  of  our 
goods  is  such  as  to  proauce  a  great  demand  for  them  in  a  given  locality,  the  dealer, 
of  course^  will  handle  them  in  preference  to  any  other  line. 

DEALERS   ARE   NOT   PRACTICALLY   COMPELLED  TO   HANDLE   EASTMAN   PRODUCTS. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Have  you  a  particular  line  that  can  not  be  obtained  any- 
where else,  thus  really  foning  dealers  to  take  the  other  lines  in  order  to  get  that? — 
A.  That  is  true  and  it  is  not  true.  Some  particular  lines  of  paper  are  much  more 
easily  paralleled  than  other  lines. 

Q.  This  Eastman  patent  or  process  is  a  thin^  that  can  not  be  obtained  any  place 
either  here  or  abroaa,  except  through  that  particular  company.  Does  not  tHat  to  a 
certain  extent  force  dealers  to  buy  your  other  commodities  in  order  to  ^et  that  pro- 
cess?— ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  regardless  of  the  qualtity  of  the  other  hue. 

TERMS  OF  sale   BETWEEN   EASTMAN   CX>MPANY    AND   DEALERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  here  a  copy  of  the  contrac^ts  made  l)etween  the 
EasUnan  Kodak  Company  and  dealers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  procure  a  copy  and  make  it  a  part  of  your  testimony? — A.  Well,  if 
you  will  excuse  me,  I  take  exceptions  to  the  word  "contract."  It  is  not  considered 
is  a  contract.    The  Eastman  Kodak  Company's  terms  of  sale  I  think  I  can  procure.' 

COMPANIES  THAT  COMPETE   WITH   THE   (GENERAL    ARISTO   (X)MPANY. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  manufacturers  of  sensitized  paper  in  this  coun- 
try who  compete  with  the  General  Artisto  Company? — A.  I  <'an  call  to  mind  ten  or 
eleven. 

Q-  Is  the  number  increasing? — A.  Probably  a  third  of  them  out  of  that  eleven 
have  started  in  since  the  oiiganization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  within  the 
last  year. 

Q-'  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Kindly  give  the  names  of  those  companies? — A.  There  is 
apartv  named  D'Annnnzio  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Q.  Is  it  a  large  concern?  Can  you  state  the  capital? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  their 
capital.  Then  there  is  the  United  States  Aristotype  Company;  I  think  their  head- 
quarters are  in  New  York  City;  Mr.  Dailey,  manager  of  that  company,  testified  before 
you.  Then  there  is  Willis  &  Clements,  of  Philadelphia;  the  Bradley  Paper  Comwiny 
of  Philadelphia;  John  Carbutt,  Philadelphia;  the  Westcott  Paper  Company,  of  Bing- 
hamton;  E.  A.  Gilbert,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  the  Defender  Paper  Company,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.;  the  Essex  Paper,  made  in  Newark,  N.J. — I  can  not  give  you  the  style  of 
the  firm,  I  understand  their  bsu^kin^  is  from  Charles  Cooi)er  &  Co.,  of  New  York; 
the  Columbia  Paper  Company,  of  Chicago;  theMellen  Etching  Mat  Paper  Company, 
of  Denver;  and  one  other  smaller  concern  in  Denver  whose  name  I  can  not  now 
recall. 

COMPETING  COMPANIES  CAN   NOT  OBTAIN  THE   BRANDS  OF   FOREK^N    PAPER   USED   BY   THE 

EASTMAN  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  any  of  these  companies  use  foreign  paper. — A.  Most  all 
of  them  claim  to. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  purchase  foreign  paper  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company? — 
A.  I  do  not  know,  but  my  impression  is  that  they  do  not. 

Q.  Could  they  do  so  if  they  desired  to? — A.  Well,  that  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  them  have  asked  to  obtain  it  and  have  been 
refused? — A.  I  do  not  know;  my  impression  is,  however,  that  they  could  not  buy 
the  particular  brands  of  foreign  paper  that  we  buy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  J  You  would  not  sell  them  to  them  yourself — your  com- 
pany?—A.  I  do  not  think  so. 


1  Supplied  by  Mr.  Hubbell;  see  p.  192. 
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AN    IMMBN8B   NUMBER  OF  CONCBRN8   MANUFACTURE   PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  able  to  give  a  list  of  the  mannfacturers  of  photo- 
graphic materials  and  supplies  in  this  country  other  than  the  Eastman  Company?— 
A.  I  can  not  without  loosing  it  up.  There  are  an  infinite  number  ot  concerns  man- 
ufacturing cameras  and  photographic  devices  and  materials  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  So  that  if  people  are  willing  to  use  other  than  the  Eastman  goods  they  can  get 
a  complete  photographic  outfit  from  other  dealers? — A.  Yee. 

STRONGEST  COMPETrTORS   IN  THE   MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER   AND  OF  CAMBRAb. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  who  the  strongest  competitor  is 
as  against  the  Aristo  and  the  Eastman  Company? — A.  In  the  matter  of  P^per,  the 
Defender  Paper  Company,  of  Rochester,  the  Columbia  Paper  Company,  of  Chicago, 
and  Willis  &  Clements,  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  lai^gest  concerns  against  us;  and  in 
the  field  of  cameras  I  should  say  that  the  Rochester  Optical  and  Camera  Company, 
of  Rochester,  is  the  largest  concern. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  all  these  concerns  combined  sell  as  many  goods  as 
you  do?— A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  you  supposed  to  be  much  the  largest  dealer  in  photographic  good^ — A. 
We  feel  that  we  are. 

dividends   declared   by   general   aristo   COMPANY — AMOUNT  OF   ITS  STOCK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How^  long  has  this  Aristo  Company  been  in  existence?— 
A.  Since  1899. 

Q.  Has  your  company  declared  any  dividend  since  ite  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  shape  are  the  dividends — cash  or  stock,  or  part  cash  and  part  stock?— 
A.  Cash. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  dividend? — A.  The  preferred  stock  of  the  General 
Aristo  Company  is  a  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  and,  of  course,  it  is  lim- 
ited to  7  per  cent.  On  the  common  stock  they  have  paid  a  regular  dividend  of  2} 
Ser  cent  a  quarter,  making  10  per  cent  a  year.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  have 
eclared  an  extra  dividend  of  5  per  cent.  So  that  they  have  actually  paid  7  per  cent 
on  the  preferred  and  15  per  cent  on  the  common. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.!  Will  you  state  the  amount  of  common  and  preferred 
stock? — A.  The  outstanaing  common  stock  is  $2,400,000,  the  outstanding  preferred 
stock  is  $2,400,000,  there  being  $100,000  of  each  still  in  the  treasury  on  which  no 
dividends  are  paid. 

disposal  of  surplus  earnings  of  the  general  aristo  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  During  the  existence  of  this  General  Aristo  Company, 
have  any  of  the  surplus  earnings  been  used  for  the  purchase  of  an v  other  plants,  or 
for  the  extension  of  the  present  plants? — A.  We  have  not  purchased  any  other  plants 
since  the  organization  of  the  Greneral  Aristo  Company.  We  have  enlarged  and  made 
a  good  many  improvements  in  our  plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  wnat  per  cent  of  the  earnings  have  you  used  in 
these  improvements? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

NO   INCREASE   IN   PRICE  OF   ARISTO   PAPER  OR  OF   EASTMAN   PHOTOGRAPHIC   .MATERIALS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Since  the  formation  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  has 
there  been  any  advance  in  prices  of  any  of  the  papers  which  it  produces? — A.  On  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  some  brands,  but  in  no  instance  a  raise. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  advance  in  prices  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  any 
of  their  photographic  materials  or  supplies? — A.  My  impression  is  that  tnere  has  not, 
and  I  think  there  have  been  reductions. 


ECONOMIES  EFFECTED   BY  ARISTO  COMPANY   IN   THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION — IMPROVlEMEJrrB 

IN   MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  marked  improvements  in  the  processes  of  production 
whereby  the  cost  of  production  has  been  diminished? — A.  VVe  have  worked  what  we 
believe  are  considerable  economies  that  either  have  reduced  or  will  lead  to  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  production  of  several  of  our  brands. 
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Q.  What  are  some  of  the  principal  economies  which  you  have  been  enabled  to 
make? — A.  We  have  been  able  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  some  of  our  raw  mate- 
rials. The  cost  of  distribution,  marketing  our  goods,  has  been  considerably  reduced, 
although  I  think  that  the  niunber  of  traveling  men  on  the  road  is  very  much  in 
excess  of  what  the  individual  companies  had  before  the  organization  of  the  General 
Aristo  Company. 

Q.  Is  that  because  you  are  doing  a  much  larger  business? — A.  Yes;  and  the  cost 
has  been  reduced  because  the  marketing  has  been  concentrated  through  one  selling 
agent 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  great  improvements  in  the  manufacture  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  General  Ansto  Company? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  there  have  been 
any  great  improvements.  I  think  we  have  improved  our  products  all  along  the  line 
in  the  last  vear  and  a  half. 

* 

THE    ARI£rr0     Ct>SIPANV    HAS     INCRBASED    THE     NUMBER     OP     ITS     TRAVELING      AGENTS — 

REASON. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  is  generally  claimed  that  when  combinations  are  formeil 
the  number  of  traveling  men  is  diminished.  How,  therefore,  does  it  come  that  you 
have  increased  the  number  of  your  traveling  agents? — A.  We  do  not  believe  that  our 
bnsinesB  tonday  can  succeed  with  any  fewer  men  in  the  field  than  it  could  before. 

Q.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  outside  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Is  it  because  your  monopoly  then  is  not  complete  that  you  require  these  extra 
agente? — ^A.  We  do  not  claim  to  have  a  complete  monopoly. 

Q.  Have  you  a  large  per  cent? — ^A.  Well,  my  impression  is  that  in  the  paper  trade 
we  have  a  large  per  cent — considerably  over  half. 

Q.  And  still  you  require  the  agents? — A.  We  do  not  believe  we  would  have  much 
trade  if  we  relinquished  our  efforts  in  the  field,  or  if  we  were  any  less  careful  in  the 
quality  of  our  products. 

THE   ARISTO   COMPANY   EMPLOYS  DEMONSTRATORS  TO    INCREASE   ITS  SALES. 

Q.  Are  those  agents  salesmen,  or  are  they  promoters? — A.  Those  employed  by  the 
General  Aristo  Company  are  educators — wiiat  we  call  demonstrators.  They  are  not 
in  the  field  to  sell  goods;  they  are  in  the  field  to  educate  photographers  in  the  proper 
use  of  our  goods. 

Q.  In  that  respect  you  differ  very  materially  from  many  other  combinations? — 
A.  Yes;  and  that  is  one  reason  for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company's  terms  to  an 
agent  or  dealer.  The  General  Aristo  Company  has  expended  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  keeping  demonstrators  in  the  field,  m  educating  photographers  in  the 
manipulation  of  uieir  goods,  also  in  advertising  the  goods;  and  it  is  hardly  a  fair 
proposition  to  appoint  a  dealer  as  your  agent  and  then  sulow  him  to  handle  imitations 
or  parallels  to  your  goods  after  referring  this  vast  amount  of  trade  to  him. 

THE  COMPLAINT   AGAINST   EXCLUSIVE  CONTRACTS  WITH   DEALERS   NOT   VALID. 

I  notice  in  Mr.  Carbntt's  statement  that  he  does  not  employ  traveling  men.  He 
does  nothing  to  create  a  demand  through  traveling  representatives.  He  makes  and 
secures  all  the  raw  materials  he  wants  for  the  manufacture  of  his  goods.  He  claims 
he  makes  better  goods  than  we  do  and  he  sells  them  at  a  lower  price  than  we  do,  and 
still  he  complains  that  he  can  not  sell  his  goods.  No  corporation  under  heaven  could 
meet  that  kind  of  competition,  if  the  facts  were  as  Mr.  Carbutt  stated.* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  not  his  complaint  simply  on  account  of  the  exclusive 
character  of  your  arrangements  with  dealers? — A.  It  mav  be,  but  it  is  not  a  valid  one. 
If  we  are  selling  our  goods  to  one  drug  store  in  a  town,  there  are  seven  or  eight  other 
drug  stores  that  he  can  sell  his  goods  to,  and  if  he  has  a  better  article  than  ours  and 
can  sell  it  for  less  money  than  we,  the  drug  store  that  he  goes  to  should  be  able  to 
undersell  and  take  the  trade  from  the  drug  store  that  we  sell  to.  We  have  no 
monopoly  on  the  drug  stores  and  booksellers  and  hardware  merchants  of  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  the  demand  of  the  photographic  trade  in  that  commu- 
nity where  there  are  seven  drug  stores  is  for  other  lines  of  Eastman  goods  which  the 
trade  must  have  because  they  are  superior  to  other  photographic  supplies,  and  the 
dealers  can  get  those  supplies  only  if  they  take  your  paper,  can  the  other  paper 
make  headway  in  that  community? — A.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  under  the 

1  See  pp.  173-182, 
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conditions  named  by  Mr.  Carbutt  If  Mr.  Carbutt  has  a  better  {)aper  than  oufb^  at 
a  better  price  to  the  trade,  and  has  no  trouble  in  supplying  it,  and  is  not  handicapped 
in  any  way  in  securing  his  raw  materials,  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Carbutt  should 
not  sell  his  goods  in  that  town. 

THE  QUESTION   WHETHER  THE   DEALERS   ARE   PRACTICALLY    PROHIBITED    PROM   HANDLING 

MR.    CARBUTT* 8   PAPER. 

Q.  ^  By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Suppose  that  other  drug  stores  wished  to  handle  photographic 
supphes  generally,  and  wished  to  procure  a  good  many  of  them  from  the  f^tman 
Kodak  Company,  would  not  their  needs  in  that  respect  prevent  them  from  handling 
Mr.  CarbuttNs  papers,  since  the  Eastman  Company  makes  an  exclusive  contract? — ^A. 
Not  under  the  conditions  as  stated  by  Mr.  Carbutt. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Carbutt  supplied  photographic  supplies  and  materials  generally  as  well 
as  his  sensitized  paper,  it  might  be  tnat  some  clealer  would  prefer  to  trade  with  him, 
and  not  in  any  way  be  dependent  upon  the  Eastman  Company.  But  since  he 
produces  paper  only  and  dealers  feel  that  they  must  have  some  of  the  goods  of  the 
Eastman  Company,  does  not  the  exclusive  character  of  the  contract  of  the  Eastman 
Company  practically  prevent  that  dealer  or  any  dealer  from  handling  Mr.  Carbutt^s 

foods? — A.  No;  it  is  not  the  exclusive  contract  that  prevents,  it  is  the  demand  for  the 
Eastman  Kodak  and  General  Aristo  Company's  goods  that  does  it. 

CERTAIN    PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES  CAN  ONLY  BE  OBTAINED    PROM  THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  then  your  exclusive  way  of  manufacturing  one  particu- 
lar item  that  is  necessary  to  the  trade?  The  film  the  Eastman  Company  has  invented 
is  peculiar  to  that  company,  and  the  dealers  would  require  that? — A.  As  I  have  said 
beiore,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company's  policy  is  to  make  exclusive  agents  in  their 
line,  but  it  does  not  aim  to  prevent  any  other  manufacturer  from  doing  the  same 
thing,  and  there  is  an  ample  field  for  them  to  do  it.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  whose 
goods  have  the  merits,  and  who  pushes  his  goods  the  hardest. 

Q.  And  not  a  question  of  a  superior  article  in  oue  line? — A.  Yes;  quality  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  But  the  Eastman  Company  has  a  peculiar  article  that  the  dealers  can  not  buy 
from  other  parties,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  E^tman  Company? — A.  Yes; 
all  these  factories  make  products  that  are  a  little  different  from  anv  other  factory,  but 
it  depends  upon  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  the  article  what  the  demand  will  be 
for  it,  and  if  the  demand  is  larger  for  one  article  the  dealer  must  handle  it,  and  if  it 
is  not  so  he  will  not. 

Q.  But  if  he  can  not  get  it  any  other  place  than  from  the  Eastman  he  has  to  buy 
all  his  supplies  there  in  order  to  get  that  one? — A.  Oh,  that  particular  supply  he 
does.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  does  not  say  to  a  dealer  "  You  must  buy  all 
your  supplies  of  us." 

EFFORTS   OF   CERTAIN    DEALERS   TO    HANDLE   BOTH    ARISTO   AND    INDEPENDENT   PAPER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  there  any  dealers  who  had  been  handling  the  paper 
of  the  opposition  companies  and  who  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  handlmg  of 
that  paper  and  to  deal  in  your  paper  because  they  must  have  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company's  supplies?  In  the  city  of  Newark,  for  instance,  have  you  any  knowledge 
of  a  firm  there  Handling  the  paper  of  other  manufacturers  and  at  the  same  time  desir- 
ing to  have  Eastman's  supplies,  and,  failing  to  get  those  supplies,  being  obliged  to 
refinquish  the  handling  of  other  paper  and  take  up  Eastman's? — A.  Some  few  dealers 
have  tried  to  avail  themselves  of  our  special  inducements  for  exclusive  handling  and 
at  the  same  time  handle  some  outside  line,  and  there  was  a  case  in  Newark  of  that 
kind.  A  party  wante<l  to  get  all  the  benefits  and  full  discounts  from  us— all  the  com- 
pensation that  we  give  for  making  a  specialty  of  our  line — and  at  the  same  time  wanted 
to  handle  outside  lines.  So  he  divided  his  business.  He  moved  upstairs  onto  the 
next  floor  and  called  that  the  Smithmore  Art  Company  and  the  room  downstairs  the 
Smithmore  Photo  Company,  and  the  Smithmore  Photo  Company  secured  all  the  bene- 
fits from  being  our  exclusive  agent,  and  the  Smithmore  Art  Company  upstairs  sold 
all  the  outside  paper  there  was.  We  have  stopped  two  or  three  performances  of 
that  kind,  and  I  remember  one  in  Newark  of  that  description.  * 

AGENTS   ARE    EMPLOYED   TO   SELL   GOODS    AND    DEMONSTRATE  THEIR    VALUE — NOT  TO   ACF 

AS  SPIES   ON    DEALERS. 

Q.  Do  you  have  agents  or  inspectors  going  about  the  country  to  learn  of  such  a 
state  of  anairs  and  report  to  your  company? — A.  We  have  no  set  of  men  hired  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  inspection,  but  we  have  representatives  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 


iSee  caae  cited  by  Mr.  Dai  ley,  p.  184. 
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and  if  they  find  that  some  dealers  are  handling  other  paper  at  the  same  time  they  are 
accepting  extra  compensation  for  handUng  ours  exclusively,  it  is  of  course  their  duty 
to  report.  However,  that  is  not  what  our  representatives  are  hired  to  do.  They  are 
hirea  to  educate  the  people  in  the  use  of  our  goods  and  to  sell  our  goods. 

THB  VALUB  OF  SBCRET   PROCESSES   AS  COMPARSD   WITH    PATENTS. 

Q,  Why  do  you  not  seek  patents  for  your  processes  of  manufacture?  Is  it  because 
you  can  control  them  for  a  longer  period  by  Keeping  the  processes  secret  and  not  ^t- 
ting  patents? — A.  In  the  main,  yes.  There  are  so  many  things  about  a  chemical 
fonnola  that  secrecy  rather  than  the  Patent  Office  is  relied  upon  by  paper  and  chem- 
ical manufacturers. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  rely  upon  your  w^orkmen  to  keep  trade  secrets? — ^A.  To  some 
extent,  yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Does  any  one  man  know  the  whole  of  your  secret  processes? — 
A.  Our  managers  usually  do,  and  also  their  understudies;  but  generally  m  the  facto- 
ries each  man  knows  about  his  own  department  and  knows  very  little  about  the  other 
departmenlB. 

QUAUTIBS  OF  PAPER  MADE  PRIOR  TO  AND  SINCE  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  ARISTO  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  When  these  constituent  companies  were  brought  in  were 
they  manufacturing  and  offering  to  the  trade  different  qualities  of  paper  at  different 
priced— A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  price  lists  of  all  were  at  that  time,  but  there  has 
been  no  raise  in  an^  of  the  lines  since  the  formation  of  the  general  company. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  supply  the  trade  with  the  different  qualities  of  paper  used 
before  the  mergei? — A.  Yes. 

price  OP  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  SINCE  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  ARIfiTTO  COMPANY. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  you  brought  all  the  qualities  or  all  theprices  up  to  one  level  after 
the  formation  of  the  General  Aristo  Company? — A.  No.  Tnere  are  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  photographic  paper  now;  one  factory  makes  one  kind  and  another 
another.  Of  the  printing-out  papers  there  are  two  kinds — gelatin  and  collodion. 
The  American  Aristotype  Company  makes  collodion  paper,  and  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  makes  gelatin  paper,  r^ow,  there  are  also  what  they  call  developing 
papers— bromide  papers,  and  the  gaslightpapers — which  are  largely  used  by  commer- 
cial men  and  amateur  photograpners.  Then  there  is  platinum  paper.  And  these 
different  factories  make  different  kinds  of  paper. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  no  raising  of  prices  to  the  consumer  on  these  different  quali- 
ties of  papers  as  a  result  of  this  consolidation? — A.  No.  On  the  contrary,  there  has 
been  a  lowering  of  the  general  average  prices  on  gelatin  J^per  below  tliat  in  vogue 
before  the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company.  The  collodion  paper  is  just 
the  same  as  it  was,  and  practically  as  it  has  been  for  twelve  years,  and  on  platinum 
paper  there  has  been  20  per  cent  reduction. 

RELATIONS  WITH   EMPLOYEES — HOURS  OP  LABOR — LUNCHES — LIBRARY. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  average  increase  of  wages  of  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of 
the  different  companies,  or  in  the  employ  of  the  Aristo  Company? — A.  No.  There 
has,  however,  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  hours  (from  ten  to  nine)  at  our 
Bochester  factory,  with  no  reduction  in  pay. 

Then  the  Kodak  Company  is  doing  a  great  many  other  things  for  its  employees. 
They  have  put  in  dining  rooms  for  their  women  and  men,  and  serve  a  lunch  to  the 
women  for  10  cents — much  below  cost.    They  have  a  library  for  them  and  they  are 

Sprmitted  to  take  books  home  at  night,  and  in  Bochester  they  have  done  a  great 
eal  for  their  employees. 

Q*  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  This  has  been  done  since  the  formation  of  the  General 
Aristo  Cbmpany?— A.  Yes. 

NUMBER   AND  SEX   OP   BMPLOYEI^S. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  many  employees  have  you? — A.  That  I  could  not 
tell  offhand.' 

Q.  Are  the  majority  of  them  men  or  women? — A.  Well,  they  are  di\aded.  We 
have  both. 


'' Wltoen  later  stated  the  number  of  employeeM  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  to  be  about  400. 
The  number  varies  slightly  from  week  to  week.  On  June  I  it  wa«  not  quite  400;  on  July  6,  a  trifle 
above  ttiat  number. 
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WORK    DONE    BY    FEMALE   EMPLOYEES   IN  THE   MANUFACTURE  OF   PAPER. 

Q.  Do  women  do  the  same  work  that  men  do? — A.  No.  The  women  in  the  paper 
business  are  used  mostly  for  sorting  paper.  Their  hand  is  more  delicate  for  tnat 
work.  They  have  to  wear  a  kid  glove  in  sorting  paper,  so  that  the  moisture  of  their 
hands  will  not  injure  the  paper.  We  find  that  they  are  very  much  better  at  sorting 
than  men. 

Q.  Are  there  any  instances  wherQ  women  do  the  same  work  that  men  do  in  your 
business? — A.  Not  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  There  are  no  women  doing  any 
work  that  the  men  ever  did  in  our  factory. 

Q.  Do  they  in  any  department  of  your  business — A.  The  manufacture  of  paper  is 
the  only  department  of  which  I  have  knowledge. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether,  if  they  were  doing  the  same  work,  they  received 
equal  compensation  with  the  men? — A.  They  probably  would. 

NO    STEPS  TAKEN    TOWARD    CONSOLIDATING    GENERAL    AR18TO    AND    EASTMAN    COMPANIES. 

Q.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  toward  the  consolidation  of  the  General  Aristo 
Company  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company? — A.  No;  there  have  been  no  stepe 
taken  toward  consolidation.  Everybody  hopes  they  will  be  consolidated  some  time, 
however,  as  they  properly  belong  together. 

OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES,    AS  WELL   AS   PAPER,    ARE   MADE  BY  CARBITTT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  Mr.  Carbutt  manufacture  paper  only? — A.  He 
also  manufactures  plates  and  a  great  number  of  things  that  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  manufactures.  The  paper  he  has  taken  up  only  recently — I  think  since 
the  oivanization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company — so  we  could  not  posssibly  have 
robbed  Mr.  Carbutt  of  his  market. 

Q.  If  there  are  7  drug  stores  in  a  town  and  I  has  the  contract  to  sell  your  goods, 
including,  of  course,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company's  goods,  and  another  drug  store 
has  the  sale  of  the  Carbutt  goods,  could  I,  a  consumer,  go  to  the  Carbutt  store  and 
buy  such  supplies  as  I  wished,  and  then  to  the  drug  store  that  handles  your  com- 
pany's goods  and  buy  the  balance  of  my  Supplies? — ^A.  Yes. 

CBARC4R  THAT  THE   EASTMAN  COMPANY   CONTROLS   MARKET  BY  CONTROLLING    DEALRR8. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  give  your  statement 
as  to  tne  charges  made  in  Philadelphia  or  any  other  facts  tnat  you  think  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  commission. — A.  The  general  tenor  of  the  testimony  of  the  inde- 
pendent manufacturers  was  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not  handicapped  in  the 
supply  of  necessary  raw  materials,  that  they  produced  better  eoods  than  we  did,  and 
that  they  could  sell  them  to  the  trade  at  less  than  we  could;  and  they  gave  the 
impression  that  they  could  not  have  a  market  on  account  of  our  control  o?  dealers 
throughout  the  United  States.  That  I  wish  to  correct.  I  have  already  explained  in 
my  testimony  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  exclusive  line  of  photographic  deal- 
ers; there  are  very  few  of  them.  The  dry  goods  merchants  throughout  the  country, 
the  drug,  the  hardware,  and  the  stationery  trade — any  nunil^er  of  lines  of  trade — 
handle  photographic  materials,  so  that  the  United  States  is  wide  open  to  the  manu- 
facturers. As  I  say,  if  we  take  1  drug  store  in  the  town,  there  are  7  others  that 
they  can  go  to  with  their  articles;  they  are  not  barred  from  the  public  at  all,  and  if 
a  dealer  accepts  our  line  of  goods  on  our  terms,  it  is  simply  optional  with  him  and  it 
is  because  he  finds  there  is  more  demand  for  our  goods  than  there  is  for  theirs. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  have  any  monopoly  of  raw  stock  that  oppresses 
them,  and  they  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  handicap  them  in  any  other  way,  as  I 
note  from  their  testimony. 

INFRINGEMENTS  ON   THE   ARISTO   COMPANY'S  TRADE-MARKS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  true  that  your  competitors  are  constantly  trying  to 
deceive  the  public  by  inventing  names  for  their  goods  that  are  somewnat  similar 
to  yours? — A.  Well,  we  have  had  several  such  instances;  Mr.  Carbutt  was  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  that  he  used? — A.  It  was  more  a  similarity  of  the  mark 
than  of  sound.  Our  Velox  trade-mark  has  a  peculiar  formation.  He  put  out  a  brand 
of  paper  called  "  Vivax,"  commencing  with  a  '*  v"  and  ending  with  an  "x,"  and  in 
form  very  similar  to  our  Velox,  and  we  were  obliged  to  stop  him  under  our  legal 
rights  for  infringing  a  trade-mark. 
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Q.  {By  Mr.  Phillips,  )  Did  the  court  rule  that  he  was  infringing  your  trade-mark? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  ever  got  that  far;  I  think  they  withdrew  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  the  name  of  the  United  States  Aristotype  (Company 
aift  adaptation  of  the  name  General  Aristotype  Company,  or  American  Aristotype 
Company? — A.  The  name  United  States  Aristotype  Ck>mpanv  was  adopted  after  the 
formation  of  the  American  Aristotjrpe  Company  and  before  the  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany. Aristu  is  a  trade-mark  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company,  dating  back  12 
years,  before  there  were  any  sensitized  papers  manufactured. 

Q.  Was  the  adoption  of  the  name  ''United  States  Aristotvpe"  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  public? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  was.  We  have  never  taken  any 
exceptions  to  that. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  20,  1900. 
TESTIMONT  OF  ME.  FEED.  G.  ELLIOTT, 

Paint  manufaduTer  and  glass  dealer,  Philadelphia. 

The  special  sub-commission  met  at  the  Manufacturers*  Club  at  10.37  a.  m.,  Mr. 
Clarke  preedding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Fred.  G.  Elliott  was  introduced  as  a  witness, 
and,  having  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.  )  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  occupation. — 
A.  Fred.  G.  Elliott;  322  Race  Street,  business  address;  manager  for  John  Lucas  &  Co. 

Q.  What  is  the  business? — A.  Manufacturers  of  paints  and  varnishes;  dealers  and 
importers  of  window  glass,  plate  glass,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Are  you  president  of  the  Philadilphia  Paint  Club? — A.  No;  I  am  simply  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  Do  you,  in  a  sense,  represent  them  at  this  hearing? — A.  Mr.  French,  I  think, 
is  disabled,  or  he  perhaps  would  answer  for  us.  He  has  a  very  bad  cold  to-day,  I 
think. 

Q.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  present  such  facts 
and  contentions  as  you  may  wish  to  present. 

A.  (Producing  paper.)  I  would  beg  your  pardon  for  presenting  this  in  this  form, 
although  perhaps  it  might  be  better  really  to  have  it  in  this  shape,  and  I  will  read 
this  if  It  is  your  pleasure.     (Reading:) 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE   PROTECTIVE  TARIFF. 

We  represent  the  executive  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club,  that  body 
having  had  repeatedly  brought  to  its  attention  at  various  times  the  subject  of  the 
encroachment  of  organizations  or  combinations  of  capital  such  as  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  United  States  referred  to  as  injurious,  and  concerning  which  he 
uived  legislation  where  they  came  within  Federal  jurisdiction. 

We  respectfully  represent  that  we  have  no  disposition  to  reflect  upon  the  growth 
of  such  organizations  which  by  combining  have  been  able  to  reduce  expenses  of  pro- 
duction and  lower  the  cost  of  manufactures  to  the  consumer.  We  know  of  no  logic  or 
reason  (outside  of  such  as  may  be  termed  purely  sociological)  for  controlling  the 
ambition  of  men  to  increase  their  business,  provided  the  means  used  are  purely  le^t- 
imate.  Were  it  simply  a  question  of  the  'survival  of  the  fittest,*  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  stand  aside  and  let  others  more  favorably  situated  step  into  the  place  which 
we  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  maintain.  We,  however,  have  a  real  grievance 
through  the  operation  of  an  alleged  protective  tariff  (the  stability  of  whicn,  unlike 
one  01  the  preceding  witnesses,  we  have  too  great  cause  to  regret),  and  we,  as  a  club 
composed  of  paint  manufacturers  and  glass  dealers,  are  compelled  to  protest  as  per 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

"  Philadelphia,  December  5,  1900, 

*' At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club,  held  December  5, 1900,  the 
executive  committee,  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Howard  B.  French,  in  view  of  recent 
developments,  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted: 

"Wnereas  the  levying  of  protective  duties  is  intended  to  produce  a  revenue,  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  home  industries,  and  to  protect  American  manufactur- 
ers and  workmen  from  destructive  foreign  comp)etition;  and 

**  Whereas  prohibitory  duties  not  only  fail  to  produce  revenue  but  in  many  cases 
enable  the  beneficiaries  of  them  to  take  undue  advantage  of  consumers  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  whole  theory  of  protective  duties  rests; 
and 

**  Whereas  the  development  of  American  industry  in  many  lines  and  the  consoli- 
dation and  combination  of  producers  has  rendered  existing  duties  on  the  one  hand 
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excessive,  and  on  the  other  has  left  the  consnmer  without  the  benefit  of  competition 
as  a  factor  regulating  prices;  and 

"Whereas  the  development  of  American  commerce  in  foreign  markets  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  and  may  be  attained  by  reasonable  moderation  in  the  duties  upon 
mw  materials,  which  are  shown  to  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  both  of  revenue 
and  protection:  Therefore  be  it 

*^ke9ohedf  That  the  Paint  Club  of  Philadelphia  communicate  with  the  National 
FlEunt,  Oil,  and  Varnish  Association,  requesting  the  president  of  that  organization  to 
send  this  preamble  and  resolution  to  the  several  paint  clubs  throughout  the  country, 
BDffiesting  that  their  secretaries  make  inquiry  regarding  tariff  ineqmdities  and  abuses, 
ana  by  correspomlence,  petition,  and  assistance  of  other  commercial  organizations, 
endeavor  to  crystallize  the  sentiment  of  the  country  in  the  direction  of  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  on  more  equitable  lines/' 

THB  TARTFF  ON   PLATE  GLASS   ESPBCIALLY   OBJECTIONABLB. 

The  tariff  to  which  we  particularly  refer  is  that  on  plate  glass,  which  has  practi- 
cally proven  prohibitive.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  justifiable,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  of  this  now  very  necessair  article  to  this  country,  to  make  the  duty 
80  out  of  proportion  to  many  other  lines  oi  manufacture,  and  it  also  may  have  been 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  thoae  who  had  become  established  in  the  business 
when  the  foreign  product  was  excluded  to  go  a  step  further,  and  by  combination  of 
factories,  the  closing  of  some  and  reducing  the  output  of  others,  to  advance  the  price, 
as  it  is  allied,  from  125  to  150  per  cent,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plates.  While 
we  do  not  appear  before  you  as  opponents  of  protective  duties  per  se,  we  oppose  the 
abuse  arising  from  the  duties  when,  after  an  industry  has  been  established,  advan- 
tage is  taken  to  monopolize  the  production  and  distribution,  rendering  those  same 
industries  open  to  the  growing  objection  that  the^  are  specially  favored.  To  again 
(mote  from  the  President's  message  on  the  subject  of  taxation:  'That  redudion 
should  be  secured  by  the  remission  of  those  taxes  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
mostburdensome  to  the  people.'  We  do  not  think  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that 
there  has  been  anything  in  the  condition  of  the  markets  or  raw  materials,  or  con- 
tainers for  this  article,  that  would  justify  the  increased  price.  If  it  was  a  question  of 
increased  renauneration  to  the  laborer  or  skilled  mechanic,  we  might,  as  protection- 
ists on  principle,  be  reconciled  to  part  of  the  enormous  increase;  what  might  be 
described  as  skilled  labor  in  the  'manufacture  or  blowing'  of  sheet  glass  is  not  to 
any  extent  necessary  in  the  production  of  plate,  outside  of  perhaps  a  few  foremen. 
In  the  case  of  sheet  glass  the  American  workman  or  skilled  mechanic  does  have  an 
imasual  protection,  as  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  box  of  foreign  sheet  gla^s 
on  boani  ship  at  the  home  port  is  no  more  than  the  cost  of  blowing  the  same  quan- 
tity of  glass  in  this  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  cost  of  material,  box- 
ing, and  profit  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  here. 

CX)NTBOL  BXERCISSD   BY   THE   PITTSBURG   PLATB  GLASS  COMPANY. 

The  prodoction  of  plate  glass  in  this  country  is  estimated  at  about  20,000,000  feet 
annoally,  and  in  round  figures  the  Pittsbuig  Plate  Glass  Company  is  supposed  to 
control  about  80  per  cent  of  this  amount.  Outside  factories  are,  of  course,  not  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  conditions  which  the  superior  organization  of  this  company 
admits  of  in  the  matter  of  profits. 

We  submit  a  schedule  showii^  a  calculation  of  the  cost  of  a  light  of  glass  of  a  cer- 
tain size  in  Antwerp,  the  amount  of  freight  on  the  same,  and  the  duty.  The  net 
result  is  that  polished  plate  can  be  imported  in  cut  sizes  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  the  extreme  selling  price  oi  the  plate  glass  trust  to-day. 

SckeduUshamngcoslofimpoHing  plate  glass  from  Antwerp  to  PhiladMpMa  Decembers^  1900, 

STOCK  SHEETS  POUSHED  PLATE. 


Cost  per 

square 

foot 

Total  cost 

Sise. 

Freight. 

Duty. 

at  Phila- 

f.  0.  b. 

delphia. 

Antwerp. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Feet, 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Ito     5 

16i 

8 

26 

5to     7 

16* 

22* 

40* 

7  to  10 

19* 

22* 

10  to  12 

19* 

36 

55} 

12  to  25 

23 

35 

59i 

25  to  50 

251 

35 

62i 

50  to  100 

27i 

35 

64 
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Schedule  sliowing  cost  of  importing  plate  glass  from  Antwerp  to  Philadelphia,  December  8, 

1900 — Continued. 

CUT  SIZE  PRICE  OF  POLISHED  PLATE. 


m 

Cost  per 

square 
foot 

Total  coft 

Size. 

Freight. 

Duty. 

at  Phila- 

f. o.  b. 

delphia. 

Antwerp. 

J^ei. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Oenls. 

1 

161 

1| 

8 

261 

2 

18 

8 

274 

3 

19* 
•^1 

10 

801 

4 

10 

811 

5 

221 

10 

33 

6 

22* 

224 

464 

8 

2S| 

224 

48 

10 

241 

224 

49 

12 

25} 

35 

68 

14 

27 

35 

65 

16 

28* 
29} 

35 

65 

19 

35 

651 

20 

301 

35 

67 

25 

3U 

35 

69 

Net  restUt.—Po\lBhed  plate  can  be  imported  in  cut  sizes  from  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  the 
extreme  selling  price  of  the  Plate  Glass  Trust  to-day. 

Notwithstanding  the  facts  shown  by  this  schedule,  so  powerfully  monopolistic  has 
this  company  become  as  to  feel  warranted  in  issuing  letters  or  mandates  similar  to 
those  described  in  the  following  extract  from  the  North  American,  of  Philadelphia, 
of  December  11,  1900: 

'^ Among  the  firms  who  have  felt  the  sting  of  the  trust's  tyranny  are  John  Lucas 
&  Co.,  Rooert  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  William  Waterall  &  Co.,  S.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Har- 
rison Brothers  &  Co.,  incorporated,  and  H.  E.  &  D.  G.  Yamall,  besides  many 
others.  Their  capital  aggregates  millions.  They  have  built  up  by  years  of  effort  a 
trade  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country.  For  these  reasons  they 
are  powerful,  and  hitherto  have  considered  themselves  independent. 

**How  far  they  were  mistaken  can  be  gathered  from  three  recent  letters  issued  by 
the  trust.  The  first,  dated  August  27,  tells  the  dealers  they  have  permission  to 
import  a  limited  quantity  of  plate  glass,  under  10  square  feet  in  size.  'If,'  says  the 
letter,  *you  think  it  is  to  your  interest  to  place  an  order  for  glass  under  10  square 
feet  abroad,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  the  manufacturer  stipulating  that  a  copy  of 
the  order  be  sent  to  this  company.* 

**The  second  and  third  letters  require  no  explanation.     One  is  as  follows: 


**  *  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  f7,  1900. 

**  'Gentlemen:  We  have  just  been  advised  by  our  general  oflice  that  any  permis- 
sion that  has  been  given  to  the  jobbers  whereby  they  were  allowed  to  import  plate 
glass  must  be  at  once  withdrawn,  and  we  hereby  beg  to  notify  you  to  this  effect 

"  '  We  will  ask  you  to  send  to  this  office  at  once  a  memorandum  of  any  foreign  glass 
that  you  may  have  ordered  which  you  have  not  received.  Please  include  in  this 
memorandum  that  which  may  already  be  on  the  water  as  well  as  the  portion  that 
has  not  yet  been  shipped  from  abroad.  Kindly  give  this  matter  your  prompt  atten- 
tion and  oblige. 

'*  'Yours,  truly, 

"  'Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co.' 

"The  other  letter,  which  is  also  signed  'Pittsburg  Glass  Company,'  reads: 

"  'Philadelphia  Pa.,  November  SO,  1900. 

"  'Gentlemen:  At  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  and  "A"  jobbers  of  plate  glass 
in  Pittsburg  on  the  14th  instant,  it  was  resolved  that  no  "A"  or  "B"  buyers  would 
be  permitted  to  import  plate  glass  or  to  purchase  plate  glass  that  had  been  imported 
into  this  country.  The  manufacturers  will  expect  all  the  "A"  and  "  B"  buyers  to 
conform  strictly  to  this  resolution.' 

"When  the  paint  manufacturers  and  plate-glass  dealers  call  these  letters  not  only 
tyrannical,  but  insolent,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  much  difference  of  opinion. 
Nor  will  it  be  considered  strange  that  they  found  it  somewhat  irksome  to  withhold 
their  protest  until  after  election,  out  of  regard  for  Republican  success." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Please  explain  the  difference  between  "A"  buyers  and  "  B  " 
buyers. — A.  I  have  brought  with  me  Mr.  Mayer,  of  our  house,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
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plate-glaBB  department.  He  could  answer  that  question,  perhaps,  more  fully  than 
1  can.  Only  I  will  give  you  this:  I  think  "A"  buyers  are  what  are  termed  sheet 
buyers.  They  buy  what  are  called  stock  sheeta  and  then  cut  them  up  themselves, 
and  of  course  are  given  a  lower  price  than  the  person  who  would  buy  what  are  called 
stock  sizes,  such  as  you  see  in  these  windows.  Sheet  sizes  are  large  sheets  which  may 
be  found  profitable  for  the  houj^e  buying  them  to  cut  up  in  certain  sizes.  The  wastage 
in  plate  glass  is  very  considerable  and  makes  a  heavy  loss. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARtiUH.\R.)  Was  the  letter  of  October  27,  1900,  addressed  to  their 
agents  or  to  the  general  trade? — ^A.  Addressed  to  the  **B"  buyers,  I  piresume. 

Q,  Buyers  on  their  books  and  dealing  with  other  customers? — ^A.  They  may  (x>me 
in  competition  with  each  other;  yes. 

Q-  Their  circulars  might  include  a  great  many  other  than  "B"  buyers  who  are 
not  immediate  customers.  In  other  words,  is  this  a  general  circular? — A.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral circular.  I  guess  Mr.  Mayer  can  explain  to  you.  There  are  buyers  outside  of 
" B"  buyers.    The  *'  B  "  buyers  are  those  who  buy  in  stock  sizes  only. 

Q.  This,  then,  is  a  notification  to  all  customers? — A.  All  *'B"  buyers. 

Q.  Intending  purchasers  or  thoae  who  are  already  customers? — A.  No;  only  the 
"B"  buyers  on  their  books.  They  were  given  permission  to  import  some  **B" 
glass.    The  permission  was  withdrawn  by  the  letter  of  November  30,  1900. 

(Continuing  to  read:)  So  that  even  if  disposed  to  attempt  importation  the  way  is 
blocked  by  this  overpowering  influence  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate-Glass  Company.  The 
infectious  effect  of  this  actual  control  of  the  situation  is  also  manifested  in  the 
action  of  the  plate-^lass  insurance  companies,  some  of  whom  it  is  alleged  have  but 
recently  issu^  notice  advancing  the  insurance  rates  on  plate  glass  on  an  average  of 
folly  50  per  cent,  based,  as  they  claim,  on  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  the  plate. 

Bat  if  the  above  was  not  sufficient,  recent  developments  would  indicate  that  an 
allusion  to  this  subject  in  the  report  made  before  the  national  convention  of  the  oil, 
point,  and  varnish  industries  was  about  to  be  realized. 

This  is  an  extract  from  the  report  on  the  tariff  made  at  Point  Comfort  in  Novem- 
ber last: 

"Again  laying  aside  the  question  of  individual  preferences  as  to  the  policy  of  tariff 
legislation,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  your  committee  to  call  attention  to  the 
subject  of  abnormal  duties  (predicated  upon  the  necessity  of  increased  compensa- 
tion to  the  laborer),  but  taken  advantage  of  by  reason  of  the  enormous  returns 
thereby  possible  to  one  line  of  manufactures,  enabling  the  unreasonably  protected 
corporation  or  others  to  force  the  sale  by  cutting  the  prices  of  products  m  which 
tbey  may  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  interested,  to  the  disadvantage  of  others 
whose  sole  dependence  may  be  upon  the  manufactured  lines  subjected  to  the  cut- 
ting procesB,  and  endangering  the  principle  of  encouraging  home  manufactures  by  a 
reasonable  protection  against  foreign  competition." 

(Before  tne  reading  of  that  report  we  expressed  a  thought  that  matters  were  about 
to  develop  which  would  affect  the  paint  industry. ) 

The  opportunity  afforded  through  the  protective  duties  and  the  restrictions 
which  they  admit' of,  amounting  to  a  practical  prohibition,  also  affords,  through  the 
additional  profit  obtained,  the  opportunity  to  virtually  force  dealers  and  consumers  to 
purchase  or  handle  the  other  products  which  these  ('ombinations  may  take  a  fancy 
to.  Instances  are  not  wanting,  it  is  alleged,  where  persons  have  been  approached 
with  offers  of  special  favors  or  agencies  for  the  highly  protected  product  if  they  would 
also  stock  or  use  the  side  lines  which  the  profit  on  the  over-protected  product  enabled 
the  combinations  to  offer. 

As  to  foreign  trade,  the  ridiculousness  of  any  attempt  to  compete  from  this  country 
by  any  one  save  the  Plate-Glass  Company  is  all  too  manifest,  if,  as  we  show,  glass  can 
be  bought  at  an  average  of  50  per  cent  below  the  figures  prevailing  in  this  country, 
and  we  know  of  no  sorer  subject,  to  the  American  consumer  at  least,  than  to  find  that 
be  is  paying  by  reason  of  this  adverse  legislation  a  tax  on  his  necessities  in  order  to 
admit  of  the  same  goods  being  sold  abroad  at  half  the  price  he  is  compelled  to  pay. 

THE  TARIFF  AS   AFFECTING   THB   PAINT  TRADE. 

In  the  paint  line  similar  conditions  prevail  as  to  foreign  trade  in  the  leading  items, 
white  lead  and  linseed  oil,  owing  to  the  price  usually  prevailing  in  this  country 
(linseed  oil  is  an  exception  this  year,  the  foreign  price  being  close  to  the  domestic 
by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  seed  crops  in  India  and  other  countries),  the  differ- 
ence may  be  roughly  estimated  as  about  33J  per  cent  against  us,  considerably  more 
than  the  profit  the  goods  yield  the  manufacturer  by  sales  in  this  country.  Pig  leatl, 
Irom  which  the  caroonate  or  white  lead  of  commerce  is  made,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of 
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2J  cent#.  The  price  in  England  tchd&y  is,  say,  £16  28.  6d.  per  ton,  which  equals  3J 
cents  to  3J  cents  per  pound.  The  price  in  New  York  to-day  of  domestic  lead  is 
4. 37 J  cents  per  pound. 

Flaxseed,  from  which  the  linseed  oil  is  made,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  cents  per 
bushel  of  56  pounds,  the  oil  to  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  f^llon.  The  price  in  England 
to-day  for  linseed  oil  is  Sis.  6d.  per  hundredweight,  equal  to,  say,  51 J  cents  per  ^lon. 
The  American  linseed  oil  could  be  bought  now,  owing  to  the  conditions  mentioned, 
at  about  the  same  price.  Usually  the  difference  averages  from  10  to  20  cents  less 
abroad  than  here. 

PLEA    FOR   A    REDUCTION    IN   TARIFF   DUTIES. 

From  the  above  facts,  which  we  feel  can  not  be  successfully  controverted,  we  are 
justified  in  asking  for  a  modification  of  duties  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress  this  year.  There  may  be  causes 
existing  in  some  trades  that  may  still  demand  what  in  a  few  years  may  easily 
prove  to  be  unnecessarily  high  duties.  As  a  basis  we  might  suggest  what  has  been 
stated  before,  viz,  sufficient  protection  to  cover  the  difference  in  labor  charges  in  the 
United  Stat^  as  compared  with  foreign  countries,  plus,  say,  5  or  even  10  per  cent  to 
cover  other  contingencies  for  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  remuneration  to  labor.  The 
present  conditions  of  trade  demonstrate  to  us  that  we  have  but  little  to  fear  from 
outside  competition.  Interest  is  as  low  here  as  abroad,  or  loans  would  not  be  placed 
in  this  country.  In  coal  we  certainly  hold  the  key  to  the  pK)8ition.  Workmanship 
and  the  amount  turned  out  per  capita  are  certainly  superior  in  this  country  to  the 
conditions  abroad.  As  we  take  our  place  among  the  controlling  powers  of  the  world 
in  the  field  of  diplomacv,  we  certainlv  are  now  able  to  also  assert  our  tx)mmercial 
supremacy  when  relieved  of  the  shackles  that  have  bound  us  to  what  are  now  in  a 
measure  traditions. 

Q.  Your  argument,  as  presented,  seems  to  be  all  to  the  advantage,  as  you  say 
there,  of  the  consumer.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  changes  made  in  the  tarin 
to  bring  in  cheaper  goods  to  the  consumer.  Has  it  been  your  experience  in  handling 
foreign  goods  that  your  commissions  are  better  than  on  domestic  goods? — A.  Usually 
less. 

Q.  What  is  the  remarkable  condition  that  would  call  for  that  Philanthropy  on  the 
part  of  those  people  who  desire  the  tariff  changed,  or  what? — A.  Well,  in  the  par- 
ticular line  in  which  I  am  interested,  the  goods  are  generally  sold  on  closer  time.  I 
am  8{)eaking  more  particularly  of  paints.  Mr.  Mayer  will  talk  more  particularly  on 
glass  if  you  wish  to  call  him.  As  1  understand  it,  the  profits  on  glass  are  not  in  any 
cases  higher  than  they  would  be  on  American  goods. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  paints,  is  your  tariff  sufficient  for  your  trade? — A.  Yes;  it  is 
quite  sufficient,  and  is  a  very  moderate  tariff,  as  you  notice. 

Q.  Has  it  built  up  the  paint  trade  of  the  United  States? — A.  Not  particularly.  I 
do  not  think  it  had  much  to  do  with  it.  The  paint  trade  in  this  country,  I  think, 
is  in  advance  of  what  it  is  on  the  other  side  in  many  respects. 

Q.  That  is  in  growth,  in  development? — A.  In  development;  and  we  lead  in  a  great 
many  things. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  development  of  the  paint  trade  in  this  country? — A. 
Simply  the  demand,  you  might  say.  That  is,  the  demand  has  been  greater  in  this 
country  for  paint,  owing  to  the  houses  being  in  a  measure  frame,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  this  country  has  the  money  to  pay  for  paint. 

Q.  Has  not  the  paint  trade  had  adequate  protection  since  the  placing  of  the  Morrill 
tariff? — A.  Yes.  We  are  not  complaining  about  the  paint  trade  at  all,  other  than  in 
its  relation  to  foreign  trade.  There  we  are  hampered  by  reason  of  the  two  main  arti- 
cle.M,  lins^&d  oil  and  white  lead,  two  articles  we  nave  to  pay  a  greater  price  for  than 
we  really  should.  We  should  have  a  lower  basis  on  those  goods  in  onier  to  increase 
our  export  trade.     We  will  never  be  able  to  do  much  export  trade  on  these  articles. 

Q.  You  make  no  complaint  against  any  combination  in  the  paint  trade  at  all,  simply 
in  the  ^lass  trade? — A.  Not  specifically.  We  point  out  for  notice  two  items;  there  is 
a  combination  in  white  lead  and  linseed  oil. 

Q.  Do  you  not  go  into  the  agricultural  schedules  w^hen  you  take  up  the  oil  mat- 
ter?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  farmers'  question  entirely? — A.  It  is  a  farmers'  question. 

Q.  Have  you  had,  in  Washington,  lobbies  for  all  kinds  of  paints? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  a  committee  there  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee? — 
A.  There  were  committees  when  there  was  a  question  of  dry  colors. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  committee  or  organization  there  at  the  formation  of  the 
McKinley  tariff? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  done  at  that  time  to  change 
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the  bill  as  reported.  In  fact,  nearly  every  bill  that  has  been  reported  in  r^ard  to 
paints,  colore,  etc.,  has  met  the  approval  of  the  trade.  The  duties  have  been  very 
moderate,  mostly  averaging  about  25  per  cent,  rarely  over  25  per  cent,  or  something 
near  that  amount,  except  on  ^e  two  items  of  oil  and  lead. 

Q.  Have  you  considered,  in  this  matter  of  protection,  where  you  in  your  paper  say 
there  is  overprotection,  that  while  you  might  seek  the  advantage  of  your  own  trade 
and  the  consumer,  it  w^ould  be  to  the  advantage  of  another  part  of  the  trade? — ^A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  that  that  could  be  alleged,  that  is,  with  reference  to  paints. 

Q.  8o  in  the  paint  matter  you  have  r^ly  no  comolaint  to  make  at  all.  It  is  just 
simply  the  general  affirmation  that  you  maike  as  to  tne  possible  modifications  of  the 
tariff  which  would  be  advantageous  to  the  consumeir — A.  Advantageous  to  the 
American  exporter  and  consumer. 

Q.  And  also  advantageous  to  the  distributer  or  commissioner? — A.  Certainly,  the 
cost  would  be  less  and  the  prices  would  be  less  to  the  consumer.  That  relates  only 
specifically  to  linseed  oil  ana  white  lead. 

Q-  Don't  you  think  there  are  too  many  manufacturers  of  paints — of  the  raw  prod- 
uct and  the  manufactured  product? — ^A.  The  existing  paint  tactories  can  turn  out  all 
that  is  necessary. 

Q.  And  a  good  deal  more? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  gives  the  consumer,  of  course,  ultimately  advantage  from  the  overpro- 
duction?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  lessens  your  opportunities? — A.  The  competition  is  very  severe. 

Q.  So  you  don't  ask  for  change  in  your  tariff  on  paints  to  admit  foreign  paints? — 
A.  No. 

INDUCEMENTS  TO  THE  TRADE  OFFERED  BY  THE  PrTTSBURO   PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Can  you  give  any  information  upon  the  point  whether 
there  IS  a  consideration  for  the  "B"  buyers  by  means  of  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company  assumes  the  ri^ht  to  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  they  shall  make 
saleel?— A.  That  is  a  very  munificent  one— 5  per  cent,  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
if  vou  behave  yourself. 

Q.  And  in  consideration  of  that  they  agree  to  sell  or  handle  only  the  products  of 
the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? — ^A.  You  are  supposed  to  confine  yourself  to 
their  products,  as  you  see  by  the  letters. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  printed  or  written  contracts  of  that  kind  are  issued  by  the 
HtteburgPUte  Glass  Company? — A.  I  think  it  is  all  verbal — nothing  signed. 

Q.  Were  contracts  of  that  nature  offered  to  the  firm  that  you  represent? — A.  I  do 
not  know.    I  am  not  advised  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  know  if  such  had  happened? — A.  I  likely  would,  but 
I  would  rather  refer  that  matter  to  Mr.  Mayer. 

BBLATIONS  EZISTINO   AMONG   THE  VARIOUS   PAINT  MANUFACTURERS   AND   DEALERS. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  combination  among  paint  manufacturers  and  dealers? — A.  No; 
not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  No  association  by  which  there  is  a  mutual  understanding? — A.  Associations, 
not  for  the  control  of  prices. 

Q.  No  understanding  at  all  by  which  harmony  of  action  is  reached? — A.  It  is 
^uerally  supposed  that  they  can't  harmonize,  because  their  products  are  all  different. 
There  is  no  oasis  on  which  we  could  regulate.  There  is  a  sentiment  some  have  tried 
to  create  that  it  would  be  well,  for  instance,  to  charge  $1.25  a  gallon  for  paint,  which 
wouldpay  the  manufacturer  not  over  20  per  cent  profit. 

Q-  The  custom  of  your  trade  is  such  that  the  rignt  to  handle  plate  glass  is  a  portion 
of  vour  business^ — A.  I  do  not  know  as  1  could  answer  that  exactly. 

Q.  Does  it  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  paint  and  oil  business  to  have  the  right 
to  handle  plate  glass? — A.  It  would;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  custom  of  the  trade  is  such  that  the  exercise  of  that  right  is  important 
to  your  trade?— A.  Yes. 

THE  QUESTION   OF   WAGES. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  into  an  analysis  of  the  wage  question  in  connection  with  the 
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Q.  Waa  there  any  reduction  in  the  period  from  1893  to  1897? — A.  Not  in  our  own 
experience;  we  have  kept  the  same  scale. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  was  there  in  the  general  trade? — A .  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been. 

Q.  Then  the  rate  of  wages  has  remained  uniform  from  1892  down  to  the  present 
time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  rates  of  wages  paid  by  your 
firm  and  wages  m  similar  trades  in  foreign  countries? — A.  Only  through  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  which  I  have  read,  which  show  a  difference  of  about  a  third. 

Q.  That  is,  the  wages  in  the  United  States  are  about  one- third  more  than  in  the 
old  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  reduced  to  a  percentage  can  you  tell  offhand  what  it  would  be? — A.  It 
would  be  about  33J  pei  cent. 

Q.  And  your  tariff  is  about  25  per  cent? — A.  Twenty-five  per  cent. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  finished  product  is  labor? — A.  It  would  be  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  that  on  account  of  the  different  articles;  some  are  high  priced,  you 
know,  and  some  on  the  average.  It  is  hardly  in  my  province.  I  am  not  on  the 
manufacturing  end;  I  am  on  the  managing  end. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  your  men  are  employed  by  piece  or  day? — A.  Mostly  by  the 
piece.     It  differs  in  some  departments,  for  mstance,  engineers. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  more  particularly  of  the  production  of  paints? — A.  Not  by  the 
piece,  but  by  the  hour. 

Q.  The  prevailing  number  of  hours  of  employment,  of  course,  exists  in  your  fac- 
tory?— A.  Yes;  they  have  been  very  uniform. 

TRADE  METHODS  OF  THE   PITTSBURG    PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

Q.  This  circular  that  you  read  is  one  of  those  that  came  to  your  firm? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  a  copy  of  it? — A.  We  could  do  it;  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  do  so?  We  should  like  to  get  an  original  copy. — A.  I  should  like  to 
confer  with  the  head  of  our  house  before  submitting  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  would  be  the  objection — you  make  it  a  part  of  your 
testimony  here  as  an  exhibit  for  the  newspapers? — A.  I  do  so;  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  authenticate  it  by  one  of  the  circulars  that  came  from  that  company? — 
A.  I  would  prefer,  as  I  say,  to  have  Mr.  Lucas  himself  pass  upon  that  question  of 
allowing  the  original  to  go  out  of  his  possession. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  a  circular  being  sent  to  a  firm 
that  didn't  have  a  contract  or  agreement,  verbally  or  otherwise,  with  the  Pittsbui^g 
Plate  Glass  Company? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any;  no.  The  fact  is,  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  agreementa. 

Q.  Still,  you  suggested  there  was  a  verbal  understanding  which  amounted  to  the 
same  thing,  if  I  understood  you  correctly.  Now,  then,  if  your  firm  received  one  of 
these  circulars,  the  inference  is  there  is  an  agreement  between  your  firm  and  the 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  Well,  if  I  write  to  a  person  saying  I  will  do  so 
and  so,  and  I  get  no  response,  I  do  not  know  whether  an  agreement  has  been  estab- 
lished. I  say  what  I  will  do.  Whether  this  other  party  agrees  to  it  or  not  is  another 
side  of  the  question,  and  as  I  understand  these  letters,  they  are  very  much  of  that 
nature.  For  instance,  we  were  **B"  buyers.  We  were  entitled,  as  I  say,  to  the 
munificent  stipend  of  5  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  year,  provided  we  behaved  our- 
selves. And  we  received  a  letter  similar  to  what  you  heard  read.  Now,  whether  we 
agreed  to  abide  by  that  letter  is  another  question. 

Q.  You  first  received  from  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  a  letter  stating  that 
if  you  agreed  to  their  terms  you  would  get  a  rebate  at  the  end  of  a  stated  period  of 
5  per  cent;  do  I  understand  that? — A.  My  impression  is  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Gla^  Company  decided  to  make  in  this  country  some  people  **A"  buyers — sheet 
buyers.  They  decided  to  make  other  people  *  *  B  "  buyers,  and  you  were  told  whether 
you  were  a  '*B"  buyer. 

Q.  That  cut  you  off  from  the  privilege  of  being  '*A"  buyers? — A.  Yes;  unless  you 
would  say,  **I  will  become  an  *A'  buyer,  and  will  give  you  an  order  for  a  hundred 
thousand  feet  of  glass,  and  regularly  be  a  factor  to  carry  on  the  sheet-glass  business. *' 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  anv  letters  were  sent  to  your  firm  in  connection  with  that 
arrangement,  under  whicn,  if  it  waa  agreed  to  by  your  firm,  these  rebates  would  be 
allowed  to  you  at  the  end  of  a  given  time? — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  but 
I  presume  so. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  if  your  firm  entered  upon  that  business  under  that  tacit 
agreement? — A.  We  would  certainly  have  had  to  do  so,  beoiuse  there  was  no  otlier 
recourse  left 
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Q.  Then  snbeeqnent  to  that  came  the  letter  which  you  read  in  the  exhibit? — 
A.  Yee. 

Q.  Does  not  that  establish  the  fact  that  there  was  an  understanding  between  your 
firm  and  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  It  would  in  this  sense,  that  the  all- 
powerhil  and  almighty  combination  says  so-and-so  is  so,  and  you  want  to  deal  in  the 
goods,  and  of  course  you  say  it  is,  if  you  can't  do  any  better.  You  don't  w^rite  him 
a  letter  saying,  "I  received  your  letter  and  I  a^ree  that  I  will  be  a  good  boy,"  or 
anything  of  that  kind;  but  you  simply  go  on  with  the  business. 

EXTENT  OF  CHANGE  IN  TARIFF  RATES   DESIRED. 

Q.  How  far  does  your  firm  or  the  people  you  represent  desire  to  ^  in  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  tariff? — A.  As  far  as  the  modification  in  plate  glass  is  concerned,  we 
think  we  have  successfully  shown  that  the  difference  in  labor  chai>!^  would  be 
sufficient 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  highly  finished  product?  That  is  not  a  raw  material? — A.  Oh,  no. 
In  the  matter  of  raw  materials  that  was  not  referred  to.  We  had  already  referred 
to  the  matter  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil.  Of  course  they  would  be  finisne<l  prod- 
ucts to  the  manufacturer  on  the  other  side,  but  to  us  here,  or  the  manufacturer 
here,  they  are  crude  materials  when  we  manufacture  them  into  paint. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  this  feature  of  the  question:  That  an  attempt  to  modify 
the  tariff  to  suit  the  paint  trade  would  open  the  door  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  all 
along  the  line? — A.  We  close  by  saying  that  we  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
might  possibly  venture  to  do  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Yon  have  said,  on  the  broad  general  principle  of  protection,  that  you  favor  the 
theory  of  protection  to  American  industries? — A.  We  <io,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  You  are  aware  there  is  a  very  powerful  and  intelligent  propaganda  in  the 
United  States  that  takes  a  directly  opposite  view,  and  believes  in  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market?— A.  Yes. 

Q-  Do  you  think  there  could  be  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  generally  without  bringing 
the  labor  of  this  country  into  competition  with  the  labor  of  foreign  countrieeff — ^A.  We 
woald  provide  against  that  by  making  the  difference  always  in  the  question  of  labor. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  shadowy  line  of  demarcation? — A.  It  might  possibly  be.  It 
woald  require  some  considerable  work  to  arrive  at  this,  but  kindly  note  we  say  here 
"some  lines."  These  are  some  lines,  and  there  are  others  whicn  you  will  perhaps 
nin  against  before  you  go  very  far,  or  have  already;  the  iron  and  wire  trust  is  an 
example.  There  are  others,  and  we  know  this,  that  are  particularly  offensive.  Now, 
as  I  say,  about  paints  and  colors  we  have  no  objection.  In  fajci  we  would  not  care 
if  it  was  free  trade  on  paints,  as  far  as  the  mere  matter  of  what  the  benefit  is  to  us, 
but  on  white  lead  and  on  linseed  oil,  and  on  plate  glass,  the  duty  is  entirely  too  high. 
Now,  I  dismiss  the  question  of  window  glass,  and  I  show  there  that  a  box  of  glass 
can  be  bought  in  Antwerp  to-day  at  the  same  price  it  cost^  to  blow  it  out  here  in 
Pittsburg. 

Q.  That  cost  of  blowing  goes  to  labor,  does  it  not? — A.  All  goes  to  labor. 

Q.  Was  there  any  modifi(!ation  of  the  tariff  under  the  Wilson  bill  in  your  trade? — 
A.  Very  immaterial. 

Q.  Practically  no  change? — A.  No,  it  didn't  affect  us  any.  There  were  some  few 
things  proposed  when  thev  went  to  Washington  that  we  thought  unjust — a  slight 
difference  m  the  matter  of  vermilion.  It  was  simply  a  misinterpretation  of  a  sen- 
tence which  required  the  attention  of  the  trade.  It  was  unjust  to  the  American 
manufacturer,  for  instance,  who  was  paying  the  same  or  a  higher  duty  on  crude 
material  than  on  the  finished  product.  That  we  wished  to  have  changed.  That  is 
the  reason  we  went  to  Washington  at  that  time.  It  was  a  mistake.  I  do  not  think 
it  was  done  intentionally.    I  think  it  was  a  mistake. 

TRADE  CONTROLLED  BY  THE  PITTSBURG   PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  percentage  of  the  total  output  of  plate  glass  of  this 
country  does  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Comijany  control? — A.  We  state  here  20,000,000 
feet,  we  think,  is  about  the  total  production,  and  out  of  that  they  control  80  per  cent. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  what  manufacturers  of  plate  glass  this  Pittsburg  company 
controls  in  the  combination,  do  you?  Do  you  know  the  companies  and  where  they 
are  located? — A.  I  think  they  have  absorbed  them  all;  all  goes  under  that  one  name. 
I  will  refer  that  question  to  Mr.  Mayer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Had  you  offended  the  glass  trust  by  buying  imported 
glan? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  had.    I  would  like  to  refer  that  to  Mr.  Mayer  also. 
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BUSINESS  OF  JOHN    LUCAS   A  CO. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  was  the  house  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.  established? — 
A.  About  1848. 

Q.  Has  it  continued  under  that  title  since  that  time? — A.  Yes;  under  the  original 
name. 

Q.  Was  the  house  for  years  manufacturers  as  well  as  sellers  of  product? — A.  They 
commenced  the  manufacture  I  think  in  1848. 

Q.  At  the  beginnine? — A.  Very  shortly  after;  yes. 

Q.  In  your  sales,  what  sections  do  you  particularly  cover  from  Philadelphia? — A. 
We  have  branches  in  New  York  ana  Chicago,  and  cover  the  whole  United  States 
from  the  three  branches.  Philadelphia  takes  in  the  South  and  out  to  Indiana,  and 
then  the  Pacific  coast  and  such  South  American  trade  as  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
has  been  done  under  great  disadvantages. 

Q.  So  that  really,  then,  your  house  has  business  all  over  the  United  States? — A. 
Yes,  all  over  the  United  States.  We  have  recently  attempted  to  do  business  in 
Australia  and  India,  but  find  it  almost  impossible. 

Q.  What  foreign  competitors  have  you  in  this  field? — A.  Mostly  English  and 
German.     Germany  has  preempted  Mexico. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  wnen  these  tariffs  were  raised  that  it  forced  some  German 
manufacturers  to  domesticate  themselves  in  the  United  States  as  manufacturers? — A. 
I  do  not  recall  any  German  houses  coming  here.  Really  the  difference  in  the  tariff 
would  hardly  admit  them  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  exclusively. 

Q.  Have  the  Germans  an  advantage  in  the  matter  of  cheaper  raw  material  over 
the  American  houses? — A.  Yes,  in  lead  products.  And  then,  of  course,  they  have  a 
lower  price  in  linseed  oil  usually,  except  this  year.    This  is  a  very  exceptional  year. 

COMBINATIONS  IN   THE  WHITE   LEAD   AND   PLATE  GLASS   INDUSTRIES. 

Q.  Would  you  claim,  as  far  as  you  know,  that  the  white  lead  product  is  in  a  com- 
bination?— A.  It  certainly  is,  yes. 

Q.  Has  the  so-called  white-lead  combination  arbitrarily  raised  prices  at  all? — A. 
No;  I  think  they  have  treated  the  trade  fairly.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent manufacturers  of  white  lead. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  consider  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  as  in 
the  nature  of  what  the  public  calls  a  trust? — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  that  was  a  trust. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  tnat  their  arrangements  with  the  **A"  and  "B"  buyers  are 
monopolistic  and  in  restraint  of  tiade? — A.  At  present,  certainly  so. 

REMEDIES   AGAINST  THE   ALLEGED   ABUSES  OF  THE  TRUSTS. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  complaint  to  any  United  States  district  attorney  or  grand 
jury  that  they  violate  the  anti-trust  law? — A.  We  have  not;  no. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  their  arrangements  are  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law? — 
A.  From  that  correspondence,  I  should  say  most  decidedly  yes. 

Q.  Why,  then,  would  you  not  find  a  more  speedy  remedy  against  their  allied 
abuses  by  having  that  law  enforced,  and  aiding  in  its  enforcement  yourself,  than  in 
looking  for  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff? — A.  We  thought  we  were  really  going  to 
the  fountain  head  by  striking  at  the  cause.  If  we  were  to  attempt  anything  through 
the  United  States  district  attorney  it  would  simply  be  at  our  own  expense. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  tariff  is  the  cause  oi  this  alleged  abuse,  or  is  it  merely  a 
means  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who  perpetrate  the  abuses? — A.  Well,  I  should 
think  it  was  both,  really. 

Q.  You  regard  their  process  as  in  violation  of  law.  What  law  could  be  enacted 
to  protect  you  without  thereby  possibly  injuring  not  only  your  industry,  but  other 
inaustries  and  the  general  prosperity? — A.  Our  argument,  you  see,  is  against  the  im- 
position of  any  duties  which  are  proven — as  the  President  says  in  his  message — injuri- 
ous, and  they  could  come  within  Federal  jurisdiction  as  far  as  trusts  go,  and  as  far  as 
the  modification  of  the  tariff. 

Q.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  you  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  an  amendment 
of  the  tariff  without  opening  the  whole  tariff  question  in  Congress,  and  thereby  pos- 
sibly prostrating  the  industries  of  the  country  for  a  time,  or  at  least  checking  them, 
and  yet  you  have  a  remedy  against  these  violations  of  the  anti-trust  law,  oi  which 
you  have  not  taken  advantage.  Why  not  avail  yourselves  of  that  first  of  all? — A. 
For  instance,  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  a  trust  might  be  raised.  We  would  be 
fighting  this  matter  at  our  own  expense,  as  you  of  course  understand. 
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Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Not  in  the  least;  it  is  a  United  States  case. — A.  Well,  we 
have  to  oe  represented  by  an  attorney. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Let  me  read  to  you  section  4  of  the  anti-trast  law.  (Read- 
ing:) "4.  The  several  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  invested  with 
junsdiction  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this  act;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  several  district  attorneys  of  the  United  States,  in  their  respective  districts,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attomey-Grenefal,  to  institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent 
and  restrain  such  violations.  Such  proceedings  may  be  by  way  of  petition  setting 
forth  the  case  and  praying  that  such  violation  shall  be  enjoined  or  otherwise  pro- 
hibited. •  When  the  parties  complained  of  shall  have  been  duly  notified  of  such 
petition  the  court  shaJl  proceed,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  the  hearing  and  determination 
of  the  case;  and  pending  such  petition,  and  before  final  decree,  the  court  may  at  any 
time  make  such  temporary  restraining  order  or  prohibition  as  shall  be  deemed  just 
in  the  premises.** 

The  WrrxBSs.  We  all  know  what  law  proceedings  involve.  A  business  man  is  called 
away  at  unseemly  hours,  or  when  he  has  something  else  to  do;  and  we  don*t  know 
as  it  has  gotten  quite  that  far  that  these  letters,  as  i  say,  clearly  render  the  company 
liable.    We  have  not  taken  that  side  of  the  question  up. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  distrust  of  the  law,  or  its  methods,  w^hich  causes  you  to  hesitate 
and  to  prefer  the  long,  tedious,  and  hazardous  process  of  getting  the  tariff  generally 
revised? — A.  Well,  anything  that  needs  revision;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  you  expect  any  modification  or  revision  of  the  tariff 
within  4  years? — A.  We  did  not  consider  that  subject,  but  1  think  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion that  will  have  to  come  sooner  or  later. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  (Heading  from  the  anti-trust  law:)  "S.  73.  That  every 
combination,  conspiracy,  trust,  agreement,  or  contract  is  hereby  declared  to  be  con- 
trary to  public  policy,  illegal,  and  void  when  the  same  is  made  by  or  between  two 
or  more  persons  or  corporations  either  of  w  horn  is  engaged  in  importing  any  article 
from  any  foreign  country  into  the  United  States,  and  when  such  combination,  con- 
spiracy, trust,  agreementj^  or  contract  is  intended  to  operate  in  restraint  of  lawful 
trade,  or  free  competition  in  lawful  trade  or  commerce,  or  to  increase  the  market 
price  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  of  any  article  or  articles  imported  or  intended 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  or  of  any  manufacture  into  which  such 
imported  article  enters  or  is  intended  to  enter.  Every  person  who  is  or  shall  here- 
after be  engaged  in  the  importation  of  goods  or  any  commodity  from  any  foreign 
country  in  violation  of  this  section  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  combine  or  conspire  with 
another  to  violate  the  same,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  such  person  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  be  further 
punished  by  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  a  term  not  less  than 
three  months  nor  exceeding  twelve  months.** 

Now,  that  applies  to  importations  all  through  the  law.  The  definition  of  an  unlaw- 
ful combination  is  clear  and  explicit,  and  the  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands? — A.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  us,  is  it  not? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  If  you  can  not  prove  the  assertion  you  should  not  make 
it.— A.  Take  the  cases  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  I  have  read  in  the  papers — 
Nebraska,  for  instance,  and  Texas  and  Ohio;  what  did  the  people  make  by  it? 

Q.  They  discovered  that  there  was  no  trust  in  a  leeal  sense;  they  went  at  it  as  a 
tnist— A.  That  is  it,  just  the  very  thing.  They  founa  it  was  not  a  corporation  in 
restriction  of  trade. 

Q.  But  they  had  not  been  proceeded  against  as  an  unlawful  combination  under  the 
Sherman  Act. — A.  But  the  man's  business  was  wrecked,  and  he  said  this  was  an 
unlawful  restriction  of  trade;  he  could  not  make  anybody  believe  it.  He  followed 
your  method. 

Q.  He  did  not  follow  my  method;  it  is  the  method  suggested  by  law. — A.  He 
went  before  the  courts. 

Q.  Now,  the  question  comes  here,  if  I  understand  your  position  correctly,  and  I 
ask  it  so  you  can  set  yourself  right  if  I  err:  Are  you  willing  to  expose  the  industries 
of  this  country  to  the  unsettlement  and  the  uneasiness  and  the  anxiety,  ete.,  that 
will  follow  several  months  of  tariff  agitation  in  order  to  get  a  remedy  for  your 
individual  trade,  when  a  remedy  can  be  reached  by  law?— A.  That  is  where  we  differ 
as  to  the  remedy. 

Q.  Well,  I  ask  the  question  so  you  can  set  yourself  right. — A.  I  have  answered  the 
last  part  of  the  question  first.  I  say  we  do  not  think  the  legal  remedy  is  a  com- 
plete remedy. 

Q.  Aasunung  that  the  remedy  is  complete? — ^A.  We  have  the  actual  facta  l^efore 
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us  as  to  what  have  been  the  results  from  action  of  this  kind,  and  practically  nothing 
has  been  obtained. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  remedy  is  in  the  law,  as  has  been  stated  to  you  by  the 
chairman,  who  is  a  lawyer,  would  you  prefer  to  adopt  the  other  course  with  its  con- 
sequences to  the  general  industries  of  the  country? — A.  I  will  put  it  this  way.  The 
Industrial  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  look  into  these  matters.  Before  this 
Industrial  Commission  there  has  oeen  evidence  taken  which  proves  without  doubt 
that  some  lines  are  inordinately  protected.  If  we  have  not  proven  that  we  have  not 
proven  anything.  We  say  we  would  be  willing  t<^)  stand  any  amount  of  agitation  or 
whatever  might  follow  in  order  to  have  those  particular  matters  reduced  to  a  proper 
basis. 

Q.  Then  I  do  not  misunderstand  you  in  your  position? — A.  No;  you  do  not. 

THE  TARIFF   AND   AMERICAN   WAGES. 

Q.  Under  the  Randall  proposition  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  collected  on  the  bill 
side  of  Europe  and  this  country,  the  invoice  bill  pays  the  difference  in  American 
wages? — A.  As  nearly  as  possible;  as  nearly  as  could  be  arranged,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  plan  whereby  the  American  mechanic  is  going  to  get  the 
advantage  of  that  when  there  are  so  many  middlemen  taking  out  the  profits  of  every 
single  thing  that  goes  in  the  tariff? — A.  I  would  depend  upon  conditions  to  regulate 
that. 

Q.  Can  you  in  your  mind  frame  anything  by  which  the  American  mechanic  or 
workin^an  can  be  advantaged,  unless  it  is  a  high  tariff  all  around  giving  much  to 
divide  in  profits? — A.  Of  course,  we  must  take  tnis  into  consideration,  that  every- 
body in  the  United  States  is  not  an  American  workingman.  There  are  some  people 
in  other  lines,  and  you  are  not  ^oing  to  legislate  exclusively  for  him.  There  are 
other  people  that  have  some  claims.  You  read  the  magazine  articles  to-day  from 
the  professional  class  in  this  country,  and  what  do  they  prove?  That  everyone  of 
them  is  satisfied  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Su^r  Trust  simply  because 
they  get  cheap  sugar  and  cheap  oil.  I  think  that  the  conditions  in  America  to-day 
are  specifically — 1  ought  not  to  say  specifically  perhaps — due  to  protection.  As  I 
said  before  in  speaking  about  paint,  there  is  a  larger  market  for  paint  in  this  coun- 
try simply  because  our  people  are  able  to  buy  paint.  We  have  many  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  that  wonderful  East,  of  the  Egyptian  fellah  that  works  for  10  cents  a  day  and 
has  a  family  of  10  children  and  lives  in  an  adobe  house.  Talk  about  a  market 
there!  What  market  is  there  in  a  country  where  a  man  gets  10  cents  a  day,  or  in 
India,  where  he  gets  4  cents  a  day?  We  do  not  want  anything  of  that  kind.  We 
might,  perhaps,  amon^  our  other  advantages  which  we  are  preaching  over  the  world 
to-day,  endeavor  to  raise  the  price  of  labor  in  all  countries;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  do  that,  that  we  should  protect  any  industry  in  this  country 
to  such  an  extent  as  we  have  shown  here  that  some  lines  are  now  receiving. 

Q.  In  this  country,  where  we  have  a  monopoly  of  the  raw  material  of  nearly 
everything,  do  you  think  that  our  wages  could  stay  where  they  are  now,  tariff  or  no 
tariff? — A.  I  think  eventually  they  would  remain  considerably  higher  than  abroad, 
but  they  would  certainly  be  brought  into  competition  with  foreign  labor. 

EXPORTATION   OF  TARIFF-PROTECTED   ARTICLES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  have  said  that  articles  are  exported  and  sold  for  less 
in  foreign  countries  than  they  are  in  this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  such  instances? — A.  Only  by  newspaper  articles  that  I  have 
not  with  me.    Some  articles  are  sold  abroad  at  a  less  price  than  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  under  which  that  is  done? — A.  No;  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  a  custom  with  foreign  manufacturers  to  dump 
their  surplus  in  the  United  States? — A.  I  know  that  the  law  specifically  provides 
against  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  has  been  done  in  the  past? — A.  I  know  it  can  not  be  done 
any  more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  done  in  the  past? — A.  It  may  have  been  done 
years  ago,  but  the  United  States  protested  against  that  sort  of  thing  in  making  the 
invoices,  if  the  price  is  lower  in  this  comitry  than  it  is  abroad. 

Q.  That  may  be  on  the  question  of  duties. — A.  No;  that  is  a  question  of  price. 

Q.  You  said  that  goods  were  sold  in  foreign  countries  at  a  less  price  than  the  same 
goods  were  sold  in  this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  name  in  your  own  knowledge  any  instance  of  that  kind? — A. 
Only  what  1  have  seen  in  the  magazine  articles,  take,  for  instance,  the  Hardware 
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Ifaeazine.  I  have  an  article  with  me  now  that  shows  that  wire  nails  are  sold  lower 
in  &gland  than  they  are  here. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  that  there  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  United  States  a  sale 
of  articles  made  in  foreign  countries  at  a  less  price  than  the  same  articles  were  sold 
for  in  foreign  countries? — A.  Well,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  just  recall  this,  and 
then  I  want  you  to  hear  me  through  on  the  other  side,  too;  that  it  was  customary,  I 
believe,  when  purchaiies  were  made  abroad  that  the  innocent,  and  always  to  be 
revered,  foreign  manufacturer  would  send  here  a  similar  invoice  consigned  perhaps 
to  himself  or  to  order,  and  the  party  who  imported  the  goods  found  that  he  was  in 
competition  with  another  similar  invoice,  showing  that  perhaps  the  man  was  ready 
to  sell  even  at  his  price  or  lower.  Now,  we  come  to  the  question :  Goods  sold  abroad  in 
the  market  there  at,  say,  10s.,  can  not  be  billed  to  the  United  States  at  8s. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  the  custom-house? — A.  No;  I  mean  the  cost  price.  Elimi- 
nate the  question  of  d  uties.  Suppose  free-trade  countries  both  sides.  Suppose  to-day 
that  butter  was  selling  in  England  at  Is.  per  pound,  we  will  sr-jr,  and  somebody 
in  New  York  ordered  over  a  thousand  poiuios,  and  the  man  billed  it  at  lOd.  a 
pound.  The  United  States  consul  would  have  already  advised  the  New  York  custom- 
noose  that  the  price  of  butter  in  England  was  Is.  a  pound,  and  the  receiver  of  those 
goods  would  find  that  his  invoice  was  advanced.  Of  course,  if  it  was  a  free-trade 
country  there  would  be  no  nec^essity  for  it  because  it  would  pass  through;  but  if 
it  was  a  tariff  country  it  would  have  advanced  that  butter  2d.  a  pound  in  New 
York. 

Q.  That  is  a  question  of  duty,  is  it  not? — A.  No;  that  is  a  question  of  cost  price. 

T7NDBRVALUATION  OF   IHFORTBD  COMMODmBS   BEARING   AN   AD   VALOREM   DUTY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  you  any  other  facts  to  present? — ^A.  In  reference  to 
the  cost  of  goods  on  the  other  side  we  have  to-day,  for  instance,  a  question  of  this 
kind:  The  ad  valorem  duty  is  25  per  cent,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
tells  us  that  the  goods  we  nave  billed  to  us  at  a  certain  price  are  bringing  a  higher 
price  on  the  other  side,  and  they  claim  the  right  to  advance  that  price  to  what  they 
say  they  are  selling  for  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  that  in  the  administrative  act  of  the  United  States 
and  the  mstructions  of  the  appraisers? — A.  That  is  a  part  of  the  administrative  act; 
still  it  does  not  relieve  the  case  one  iota.  It  prevents  the  foreign  manufacturer  from 
selling  goods  in  this  country  at  a  low^er  price  than  he  is  charging  in  the  home 
market 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Unless  he  does  so  in  violation  of  law? — A.  He  could  not. 
The  consul  there  advises  the  appraising  board  here  and  they  raise  the  appraisement 
Therefore,  I  say  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  put  goods  in 
this  country  at  a  lower  price  than  he  is  charging  in  his  own  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lftchman.)  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  import  them  at  a  lower 
price,  but  it  would  not  be  impossible  for  him  to  sell  them  at  a  lower  price  after  the  duty 
has  been  paid  if  he  saw  fit  to  sell  them  at  a  loss? — ^A.  Yes;  to  put  it  this  way,  that  is 
his  own  fault,  I  suppose. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  SO^  1900. 

TSSTIMONT  OF  ME.  GEORGE  H.  MATEB, 

AmstarU  Manager  Glass  Department  of  the  Firm  of  John  Lucas  <fc  Cb.,  Philadelphia. 

The  special  sub-commission  met  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.37  a.  m.,  Mr. 
Clarke  presiding.  At  12  o'clock  noon  Mr.  George  H.  Mayer,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  business. — 
A.  322  Kace  Street  I  am  assistant  manager  of  the  glass  department  of  John  Lucas  <& 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  glass  trade  as  carried  on  by  that  firm? — A.  In  a  large 
measure;  yes. 

prices  of  plate  glass. 

Q.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  tell  the  commission  what  you  know  about 
the  present  conditions  of  the  trade  and  about  any  evils  which  have  arisen  in  con- 
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ducting  it. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  any  more  infonnation  to  what  Mr. 
Elliott  has  already  presented,  and  what  has  been  set  forth  in  the  article  he  haa 
written.  Of  course,  we  show  you  there  what  the  so-called  plate-glass  trust  has  been 
doing.  They  have  advanced  the  price  of  plate  glass  within  the  last  3  years  at  least 
150  per  cent^  and  have  at  the  same  time  prohioited  us  from  taking  advantage  of 
market  conditions  abroad.  The  price  of  plate  glass  to-day  in  Europe,  f.  o.  b.  Ant- 
werj),  is  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper  in  cut  sizes  than  it  is  here  in  the  domestic  article, 
and  in  stock  sheets  is  about  50  per  cent  cheaper.  In  fact,  I  might  say  that  we  can 
not  buy  stock  sheets  here  in  this  country,  because  we  are  **B'*  buyers  and  they  will 
not  sell  them  to  us. 

Q.  Does  that  classification  of  "A"  buyers  and  "B"  buyers  prevail  abroad  as  well 
as  here? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  do  not  think  it  does.  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
making  that  assertion. 

Q.  The  plate  glass  that  you  refer  to  as  beinj?  sold  at  s'lch  lower  prices  al  oad  is  of 
foreign  manufacture,  is  it  not? — A.  Is  of  foreign  manufacture,  yes;  French  and  Bel- 
gian manufacture,  equal  in  quality  to  our  own  domestic  product 

Q.  Is  it  your  complaint  that  the  higher  prices  here  are  made  by  a  combination  of 
glass  manufacturers  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly? — ^A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  And  that  the  combination  is  oppressive  and  in  restraint  of  trade? — A.  Undoubt- 
edly so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  circular  of  theirs  or  any  letters  which  show  the  increase  in  price 
from  t^me  to  time? — A.  Not  with  me,  but  1  think  they  are  easily  obtainable.  It  has 
never  been  disputed  that  such  an  advance  has  taken  place.  I  think  even  the  manu- 
facturers, if  you  would  call  them  before  you,  would  admit  that. 

Q.  Without  for  a  moment  doubting  the  fact,  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  proved,  and 
the  time  of  the  advance,  and  the  manner  of  it  also. — A.  I  think  it  could  undoubtedly 
be  proved  by  documentary  evidence  in  the  form  of  sales  books,  or  possibly  by  corre- 
spondence and  quotations  giving  the  current  prices  2  or  3  years  ago  and  current 
prices  to-day.* 

TRADE  RKSTRICTTIONS   EXACTBD   BY  THE   PITTSBURG    PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

Q.  You  may  proceed,  if  you  please,  in  your  ow^n  way  to  set  forth  the  facts  and 
complaints  that  you  have  to  make. — A.  The  chief  and  principal  complaint  is  that  the 
manufacturers  oi  plate  glass,  according  to  the  copy  of  the  letters  that  have  been  read 
here  to-day,  prevent  us  from  taking  advantage  of  trade  conditions  that  exist;  in  other 
words,  prevent  us  from  buying  in  the  foreign  market.  They  say  emphatically  that 
they  wi  11  not  permit  us  to  import  any  plate  glass. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  penalty  in  the  course  of  business  if  you  do  buy  foreign  plate 
glass? — A.  The  inference  is  that  the  small  differential  discount  will  oe  withdrawn, 
the  sum  of  5  per  cent,  as  Mr.  Elliott  told  you;  in  other  words,  the  plate-glass  manu- 
facturers, the  plate-glass  trust,  to-day  have  fixed  upon  a  minimum  selling  price  of, 
we  will  say,  75  off  a^s  a  trade  discount.  They  sell  to  '*B'*  buyers,  houses  such  as 
John  Lucas  &  Co.,  at  this  figure.  They  say  in  effect,  If  you  agree  to  sell  at  our  price, 
or  not  any  lower  than  the  minimum  price  we  have  fixed,  we  will  give  you  this  differ- 
ential discount  of  5  per  cent,  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  you  to  receive  that  discount? — A.  Well,  it  is,  in  a  certain  sense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  hardship  to  lose  it? — A.  Of  course  there  are  some 
sizes  of  plate  glass  that  we  have  to  draw  from  the  only  obtainable  supply,  which  is 
the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  If  we  should  sell  them  at  prices  lower  than 
what  they  fix  or  determine  upon,  they  could  naturally  cut  off  our  source  of  supply. 

Q.  Is  not  this  inducement  to  sell  held  out  to  the  **'  B"  buyers  a  premium? — A.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  premium. 

Q.  It  is  an  ad  vantage?-^  A.  It  is  an  advantage.  You  could  call  it  a  bonus  or  what- 
ever term  you  like.  Within  the  past  three  years  the  price  of  plate  glass  has  advanced 
about  150  per  cent,  without  any  apparent  increase  to  the  workmen. 

Q.  Without  any  increase  to  the  workmen? — A.  In  their  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  this  kind  of  glass  you  speak  of  was  so  much  less 
than  it  is  now,  what  were  the  prices  in  Europe  as  compared  with  the  prices  in  this 
country?  Were  they  on  a  level? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  figures,  but  I  know  that 
plate  glass  was  imported  more  freely  then  than  it  is  now,  and  presumably  it  would 
not  have  been  imported  if  it  could  not  have  been  purchased  there  for  less  than 
what  the  plate  glass  could  have  been  bought  for  here. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  one  character  of  glass  that  is  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper  in  Europe 
than  it  is  in  this  country? — A.  Yes.  That  is  what  we  term  cut  sizes;  glass  cut  lo 
required  measure,  such  as  you  see  in  this  room. 

1  See  table  supplied  later  by  witness^,  p.  221. 
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Q.  Has  that  character  of  glass  been  advanced  150  per  cent  by  the  trust  inside  of 
2  year^ — A.  Yes.  The  stock  sheet  that  I  was  speaking  about  is  precisely  the  same 
qiudity.  It  is  sold  as  it  is  finished  in  the  factory  without  cutting  or  triimning  the 
edges;  in  other  words,  with  the  selvage  edges  on. 

Q.  Is  it  not  apparent,  if  the  price  in  Europe  is  onlv  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper, 
that  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  glass  in  Europe  also? — A.  I 
think  it  would  indicate  that  the  manufacturers  here  are  taking  an  undue  advantage 
of  the  tariff  by  fleecing  the  consumers. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  has  caused  this  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  this  kind 
of  glass  in  Europe?  Is  it  the  American  trust,  or  is  it  some  trust  over  there,  or  what 
is  it? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any  trust  over  there  or 
any  combination  of  manufacturers  that  would  do  it. 

Q.  But  you  are  positive  that  the  trust  in  this  country  has  really  advance<l  the  price 
of  glass  from  100  to  150  per  cent  inside  of  3  years? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Would  the  supply  of  foreign  glass  be  sufficient  to  supply 
your  trade  if  you  could  ootain  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  is  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper  there,  why  do  you  not  buy  it? — A.  We  want 
to  retain  a  tenable  position  here  in  this  country.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  when 
conditions  will  change.  And  another  reason,  and  a  very  strong  reason  why  we 
should  hesitate  about  taking  advantage  of  the  large  difference  in  the  price  abroad, 
would  be  the  intimation,  or  threat,  if  I  might  term  it  that  wav,  of  the  plate-glass 
trust  here,  that  they  would  probably  reduce  the  selling  price  liere  and  leave  us  a 
losing  venture.  In  other  words,  if  they  saw  a  ouantity  of  plate  glass  coming  into  this 
country,  much  more  than  what  they  thought  should  come  in  or  would  come  in,  they 
would  ELave  it  within  their  power— due  to  the  abnormally  high  duties — to  reduce  the 
selling  price  here  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  foreign  article  and  the 
dom^ic  article. 

Q.  Your  sales  of  plate  glass  in  this  country  are  mainly  through  the  paint  and  oil 
men?— A.  Well,  pamt  sells  glass  and  glass  sells  paint. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  me.  Is  the  sale  of  plate  glass  in  this  country  mainly 
through  your  paint  and  oil  associations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  if  your  paint  and  oil  associations  would  stand  together,  there  would  be 
considerable  surplus  plate  glass  on  hand  if  you  all  refused  to  buy  from  that  com- 
pany?— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  would  be  any  surplus  at  all.  The  demand 
IS  constantly  increasing  in  this  country.     Plate  ^lass  is  displacing  cheaper  grades. 

Q.  If  all  your  people  who  now  buy  from  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  should 
cease  to  buv  from  them,  there  would  be  a  surplus,  would  there  not,  on  their  hands? — 
A.  Yes.      ' 

Q.  Then  could  not  you  use  the  weapon  of  the  glass  costing  from  10  to  20  per  c^nt 
leas  in  Europe  temporarily  to  fortify  your  own  position? — A.  I  do  not  see  now  we 
could  with  the  existing  duties  staring  us  in  the  face. 

Q.  You  said  in  spite  of  that  condition  it  was  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper? — A.  Yes; 
it  is  tonlay,  but  it  might  not  be  in  three  months. 

Q.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  the  conditions  that  exist  to-day? — A.  Because  there 
is  an  intimation  that  the  plate-glass  trust,  if  they  see  fit.  could  possibly  reduce  the 
selling  price  here  and  leave  us  to  sell  at  a  loss  a  lot  of  glass  that  we  have  imported. 
They  have  it  within  their  power,  on  account  of  the  enormous  duties. 

Q.  Would  that  approach  to  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade? — A.  I  really  do  not 
know.     I  have  not  a  legal  mind.     I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  If  it  did  it  would  come  under  the  purview  of  the  law,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  remedy  would  be  through  the  courts? — A.  Yes. 

WAGES   IN  THE  PLATE-<?LAS8  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  You  say  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  employees 
in  the  manumcture  of  plate  glass? — A.  So  far  as  I  can  gather  there  has  been  none. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  No;  not  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  rate  of  tariff  was  considerably  lower  under  the  Wilson  law 
of  1894  than  it  is  under  the  present  tariff  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  that  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  wages  of  labor  fol- 
lowed that  decrease  in  the  tariff? — A.  I  ao  not  know  that,  not  being  a  manufacturer. 

Q.  You  made  the  assertion  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  wages. — A.  That 
is  within  the  past  few  years.  I  was  just  speaking  of  the  period  from  the  time  that 
plate  glass  has  advanced  from  100  to  150  per  cent.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to 
emphasize. 

Q.  The  probabilities  are  that  with  that  increase  in  the  tariff,  there  is  also  an 
increase  in  the  wagc^ — A.  If  there  in,  it  in  not  apparent  to  thp  trade  generally. 
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Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  it? — A.  We  have  as  much  knowledge  as  any  man  in 
the  trade  could  gather. 

Q.  If  with  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  wages  paid  to  the 
labor,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  with  the  increase  of  the  tariff  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  wages? — A.  That  is  an  assumption  which  I  do  not  think  is  verified  by  the  facts. 


THE    PURCHASE   OP   FOREIGN    OLASS   PROHIBITED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  asked  Mr.  Elliott  whether  your  firm  had  offended 
against  the  plate-glass  trust  by  buying  foreign  glaas,  and  he  left  that  question  to  yoa. 
Will  you  please  answer  it? — A.  No;  to  the  Best  of  my  knowledge,  we  have  not 
offended. 

Q.  You  have  not  made  any  purchases  abroad? — A.  We  have  made  purchases 
abroad,  but  we  were  not  aware  that  it  would  meet  with  any  objection  until  of  recent 
date  here,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  copies  of  the  letters  before  you. 

Q.  You  received  one  of  those  letters? — A.  I  presume  we  did;  yes.  I  believe  they 
were  sent  out  to  the  Class  B  buyers,  quite  a  number  of  them.  I  believe  there  are  50 
or  more  in  the  country.  I  am  not  sure  now;  I  merely  state  that  as  an  approximate 
estimate. 

Q.  You  know  whether  you  received  such  a  letter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  receive  such  a  letter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  in  the  view  of  the  plate-glass  trust  you  had 
offended  against  them? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  merely  a  decree  from  them 
stating  that  the^  will  not  permit  us  to  import  any  more.  In  other  words,  it  may  be 
a  change  of  policy  on  their  part.     It  is  for  them  to  say  just  what  it  is. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  received  this  letter  after  you  made  pur- 
chases abroad? — A.  We  had  purchased  some  abroad;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  you  had  made  purchases 
abroad  had  come  to  the  glass  trust? — A.  I  believe  it  had,  undoubtedly. 

EVIDENCE  OF   RECENT   ADVANCE   IN   THE  PRICE  OF  GLASS. ^ 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  some  figures  to  bear  on  this  statement  of  yours 
about  the  plate-glass  trust  having  increased  the  price  of  glass  100  or  150  per  cent 
inside  of  2  years.  I  would  like  to  have  you  take  a  particular  size  of  glass  and  show 
what  the  pnce  of  it  was  2  years  ago,  then  at  different  periods  since,  and  then  I  would 
like  to  have  you  take  the  same  prices  for  the  same  ^lass  in  Eurppe,  beginning  with 
that  period,  and  show  the  changes  as  they  went  on,  if  any  were  made.  Can  you  not 
do  that? — A.  I  can  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  changes  as  they  occurred  in  the 
domestic  article,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  give  you  that  information  with 
regard  to  the  foreign  changes  within  the  same  period. 

Q.  Will  you  take  particular  classes  of  glass,  show  what  the  prices  were  2  years  ago, 
3  months,  6  months,  and  so  on  for  the  2-year  period? — A.  Yes;  I  can  take  a  stated 
size  and  show  you  what  it  was  worth  3  years  ago  and  what  it  is  to-day.  I  can  give 
you  that  in  detail  now,  so  far  as  the  domestic  article  is  concerned,  but  I  can  not  with 
reference  to  the  foreign.  I  will  give  you  3  examples.  Take  size  12  by  60 — that  is, 
12  inches  by  60  inches;  the  price  2  or  3  years  ago  was  75  cents  a  light;  to-day  it  is 
selling  for  $1.88.  .Size  24  by  60,  the  price  2  or  3  vears  ago  was  $2.40;  to-day  it  is  $6. 
Size  24  by  84,  2  or  3  years  ago  was  selling  at  $4.55;  to-day  it  is  selling  at  $11.38. 
The  basis  that  I  take  on  the  price  2  or  3  years  ago  is  90  per  cent  discount;  the  basis 
to-day  is  75  per  cent  discount. 

Q.  Those  are  sizes  in  common  use? — A.  Those  are  sizes  largely  in  demand;  in  fact, 
those  three  sizes  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  demand. 

1  See  pp.  231,  282. 
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The  following  table  gives  prices  for  a  longer  period: 

Avemge  celling  prices  per  aqu/ire  foot  for  polished  plate  glass  from  1890  to  1900, 


ItoSfeet .. 
5  to  10  feet . 
10  to  25  feet 
26  to  SO  feet 


1890. 

1891. 

1892-98. 

1894. 

Cent*. 

OenU. 

OaUi. 

OaU», 

49 

51 

42 

33 

64 

67 

64 

434 

85 

88 

85 

67 

90 

98 

90 

604 

1885  (Jan. 
to  July). 


1895  (July 
to  Dec.), 


1896  (Jan. 
to  July). 


Centi. 
311 
611 
68 
72 


OenU. 


OmU. 


32 
511 
73 
77 


32 
51* 
73 
77 


Aug., 

1896,  to 

Apr., 

in7. 


CcnU. 


30 
48 
68 
72 


1  too  feet.. 
5  to  10  feet . 
10  to  25  feet 
25  to  50  feet 


May.1897, 

Oct.  and  Dec.,1897, 

to  Sept, 

1897. 

OmU. 

Nov., 
1897. 

to  Apr., 

1808. 

Cents. 

Oents. 

20 

23 

15 

324 

324 

24 

46 

46 

34 

49 

49 

36 

May,1898, 

to  Aug., 

1898. 


Aug., 

1898,  to 

July,1899. 


Aug.. 

1899.  to 

Jan.,  1900. 


Feb.,1900.    i^A 
to  July.  i^iJ& 

Incluaiye. 


1900. 


OenU. 

Omto. 

OmU. 

CtnU. 

27 

30 

32 

34 

43 

48 

6U 

54 

61 

68 

73 

764 

65 

72 

n 

81 

OenU. 
374 
60 
90 
85 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.^  How  far  was  the  importation  of  glass  affected  from  1894 
to  1897  by  the  passage  of  tne  Wilson  bill?  Hav6  you  any  information  on  that  point? — 
A.  No;  1  have  not 

Q.  Did  it  increase? — A.  It  largely  increased,  I  believe,  under  the  Wilson  law. 

Q.  Was  there  any  surplus,  or  was  there  an3r  exceas  of  importation  just  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  an  increase  in  the  general  importation 
daring  that  period,  from  1894  to  1897? — A.  I  believe  there  was;  yes. 

Q.  During  the  period  of  the  Wilson  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q^  That  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  price  in  this  country,  would 
it  not? — A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q^  By  the  natural  law  of  competition? — A.  Yes. 


MOKOPOLV   POWER   EXERCISED   B7  THE  PITTBBURCS    PLATE   GLASS  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Has  your  house  ever  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Pittsbuiv  Plate  Glass  Company  not  to  import  glasd? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why,  then,  should  they  lay  down  the  law  to  you  to  prevent  you  from  importing 
glaael? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  is  to  kill  competition  entirely. 

Q.  What  right  has  one  American  citizen  or  corporation  or  firm  to  dictate  to 
another  as  to  what  it  shall  or  shall  not  do? — A.  Well,  they  assume  that  right. 

Q.  On  what  basis  do  they  assume  it? — A.  The  right  of  might,  I  presume.  They 
control  the  situation  because  they  control  80  per  cent  of  the  output  of  glass,  and 
thejr  have  it  in  their  power  to  reduce  the  price  whenever  they  see  any  imports  com- 
ing in  that  would  possibly  displace  a  portion  of  their  output. 

Q.  You  regard  tneir  oiig;anization,  then,  as  a  monopoly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  regard  their  methods  of  business  as  in  restraint  of  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  oppressive? — A.  I  think  they  are  very  oppressive. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  complaint,  or  has  anyoody  on  behalf  of  your  house 
made  any  complaint,  to  any  district  attorney  or  grand  jury  against  their  organization 
and  its  metJioo^ — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  you  have  heard  read  here,*  you  have  a  speedy  and  effective  and  inex- 
pensive remedy  against  their  alleged  abuses? — A.  I  think  that  has  been  brought  forth 
in  the  testimony  of  the  previous  witness.  But  at  the  same  time  the  cause  for  the  evil 
exists  and  will  exist  wnether  we  should  obtain  a  speedy  remedy  from  any  Federal 
court  or  not  It  remains  in  the  form  of  an  oppressive,  exorbitant  tariff,  of  which  the 
nianufacturers  are  taking  an  undue  advantage.  The  tariff,  as  I  understand  it,  is  pri- 
marily made  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  American  industries  and  propagatmg 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  protection  of  the  workinsman  against  the  low 
wages  in  Europe.  But,  as  I  have  stated  before,  I  have  not  lieard  or  I  have  not 
known  of  any  mcrease  given  in  the  wages  to  the  workingmen  by  the  plate-glass 


I  See  testimony  of  Mr.  F.  6.  Elliott,  p.  215. 
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manufacturers  here,  and  we  do  know  to  a  certainty  that  they  have  increased  the  price 
to  the  consumer  150  per  cent. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Pittsbure  Plate  Glass  Company  supplies  to  the  market  80  per 
(cent  of  the  plate  ^la^  consumed? — A.  About  that. 

\  Q.  Who  supplies  the  remaining  20  per  cent? — ^A.  Three  outside  corporations;  3 
outside  plate-glass  companies. 

Q.  You  speak  of  them  as  outside  companies.  You  mean  that  they  are  independ- 
ent of  the  trust  or  combination? — A.  That  is  the  definition  the  trade  gives  them,  bat 
I  do  not  think  they  are  independent. 

Q.  They  are  eneaged  in  producing  in  this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  they;  can  you  tell? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  give  their  names  and  places  of  business. — ^A.  The  Standard  Plate  Glass 
^  Company,  Butler,  Pa.;  the  Edward  Ford  Plate  Glass  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
L  the  American  Plate  Glass  Company,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  how  long  these  companies  have  been  in  the  business  of 
furnishing  glass  to  the  market? — A.  The  Standard  Plate  Gla^  Company,  I  think, 
has  been  in  business  a  good  many  years — at  least  10  years  or  more.  I  think  you 
could  call  them  an  old-established  firm  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term;  and  I  think 
the  same  thing  applies  to  the  American  Plate  Glass  Companv  at  Alexandria.  The 
Edward  Ford  Glass  Plate  Company  is  a  new  concern,  a  plant  about  a  year  or  two  old, 
just  getting  in  working  order,  but  manufacturing  some  output. 

Q.  Is  the  glass  furnished  by  these  companies  of  eoually  good  (quality  with  that 
produced  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  Yes;'  about  identical. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  from  any  of  these  3  outside  or  independent  companies? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Well,  their  glass  is  principally  marketed  in  the  West 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  in  the  trade  or  in  transportation  whv  you  should  not  buy 
of  them  if  you  wish  to? — A.  Well,  their  output  is  comparatively  limited,  only  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  the  country,  and  what  glass  they  do  produce 
has  all  been  engaged  principally  by  western  jobbers  or  men  financially  interested  in 
their  plants. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  other  firms  or  companies  are  building  plate- 
glass  works  in  this  country? — A.  I  do  not  know  definitely.  I  hear  rumors,  but  1 
could  not  substantiate  them. 

Q.  Now,  these  3  independent  companies  which  exist,  and  others,  if  there  are  any, 
which  are  beginning  an  existence,  are  organized  under  our  American  laws  and  con- 
ditions the  same  as  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Company,  are  they  not? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  if  these  laws  were  changed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  alleged  abuses  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  cSmpanjr,  the  change  might 
be  oppressive  to  these  new  and  independent  companies,  and  might  possibly  impair 
their  abilitjr  to  compete  with  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company?— A.  I  do  not  quite 
catch  the  drift  of  your  question. 

Q.  Suppose  the  tariff  were  to  be  reduced  as  you  think  it  should  be  to  prevent  the 
abuses  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  would  that  reduction  be  destructive 
of  these  mdependent  competing  companies? — A.  No.  I  think  they  are  financially 
well  equipped  to  compete  in  the  open  market  if  they  so  decide. 

Q.  Well,  then,  what  is  to  hinder  your  getting  your  supply  of  glass  from  them? — A. 
As  I  said  l)efore,  their  output  is  limited  and  all  of  it  has  been  engaged. 

Q.  If  prices  are  excessive,  why  do  they  not  enlarge  their  works  so  as  to  supply  the 
demand?— A.  That  is  the  natural  course  of  business,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  the 
natural  course  of  monoiwlies  in  restraint  of  trade.  I  think  the  natural  course  of 
monopolies  is  to  restrict  the  output  and  put  up  the  price. 

Q.  That  is  the  charge  you  malte  against  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  Do 
you  claim  the  independent  companies  are  monopolies? — A.  I  do  not  remember  making 


an 


iv  charge  against  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  about  restricting  the  output. 

Q.  But  that  it  is  a  monopoly? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  these  independent  companies  are  monopolies? — A.  Well,  it  is 
generally  supposed  they  are  working  under  agreements  with  the  Pittsburg  company 
as  to  uniform  prices. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  such  agreements? — A.  Only  hearsay. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  measures  to  obtain  definite  and  exact  information  as  to 
whether  such  agreements  exist  or  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  such  agreements  exist  between  these  companies  and  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company,  would  it  not  seem  to  you  that  they  are  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law? — 
A.  Yes.  I  might  say,  without  interrupting  you,  that  if  the  so-called  independent 
companies  and  the  Pittsbui^  company  are  working  under  an  understanding,  uie  facts 
are  not  obtainable  in  waiting,  or  any  evidence  that  would  be  competent  evidence 
before  a  court. 
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EARNINGS  OP  THE  PITreBURG    PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  of  any  dividends  declared  or  paid  by  the 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  since  they  went  into  the  combination? — A.  No;  I  do 
not 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  money-making  concern  or  not  under  the  (X)m- 
bination? — A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  combineli  company  is  making  more  money  on  the  prod- 
act  than  they  did  while  they  were  separate  companies? — A.  I  do  not  know  that 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  their  dividends  are  greater  or  less  than  those  of  the  inde- 
pendent companies  in  the  same  business? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  scale  of  prices  given  to  the  distributer  or  to  the 
consumer  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  the 
independent  companies? — A.  I  know  it  is  in  some  lines.  Whether  it  is  in  all  or  not 
I  do  not  know,  not  buying  from  the  independent  companies. 

KINDS  OF  GLASS  HANDLED. 

Q.  Is  there  an3r  more  profit  to  you  as  merchants,  not  producers,  in  handlins  the 
"A"  stock — that  is,  stock  sheets — than  there  is  in  handling  the  cut  sizes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  desire  to  bring  into  your  business  the  cuttins  and  sale  of  the  larger  sheets 
so  that  there  will  be  a  profit  in  handling  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  We  understand,  tnen,  when  you  bring  forward  your  argument  here,  that  your 
desire  as  a  merchant  is  to  acquire  part  of  this  profit  by  having  the  same  rights  as  to 
stock  sheets  as  you  have  as  to  cut  sizes? — A.  Bather  the  privilege  of  buying  the  stock 
sheets. 

Q.  It  is  more  profitable  to  you? — ^A.  It  can  be  handled  to  better  advantage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  would  have  no  grievance  against  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company  if  you  were  able  to  be  "A"  buyers  as  well  as  "  B"  buyers? — A.  I 
think  the  same  conditions  would  exist 

Q.  Is  the  glass  that  you  speak  of  known  in  the  trade  as  cast  polished  plate  glass? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  may  be  either  finished  or  unfinished? — A.  In  speaking  of  plate  glass  it 
isBuppoeed  to  be  the  finished  article,  or  polished. 

Q.  Voa  handle  the  finished  article? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  handle  no  silvered  glasi^ — A.  Yes;  every  line  of  glass  for  glazing 
parpoees. 

Q.  The  trade  size  is  16  by  24  inches? — A.  Not  for  plate  glass;  that  is  window  glass. 

Q.  I  understand  the  cast  polished  plate  glass,  16  by  24  inches,  is  a  trade  glass. — A. 
It  is  a  size  that  is  used. 

Q.  And  24  by  30  inches  square,  also  24  by  60  inches?  -A.  Yes. 

EFFECTS   OF  THE  TARIFF  ON    PLATE   GLASS. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  comparative  tariffs  of  1897,  185)4,  and  18W  on 
these  different  rizes  of  glas^ — A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  In  1890  the  tariff  on  16  by  24  was  5  cents  per  square  foot;  in  1894  it  was  also 
5  cents  per  square  foot,  and  in  1897  it  was  8  cents  per  square  foot  In  1890  the  tariff 
on  24  by  30  was  8  cents;  in  1894  the  same,  and  in  1897,  10  cents.  In  1890  the  24  by 
60  was  25  cents  per  square  foot;  in  1894  it  was  22^  cents. — A.  I  believe  that  size  has 
always  been  22^  cents. 

Q.  In  1897  it  was  the  same? — A.  The  same  to-day,  I  believe — that  large  size. 

Q-  Well,  if  the  tariff  is  substantiallv  the  same  under  the  1897  tariff  that  it  was  in 
1894  and  1890,  how  can  the  tariff  be  the  reason  for  the  condition  of  affairs  that  you 
complain  of? — ^A.  Just  as  I  told  yon;  they  take  advantage  of  the  tariff. 

Q.  How  more  now  than  in  1890  or  in  1894? — A.  Because  their  interests  are  more 
consolidated.  They  have  a  grasp  on  the  output;  they  control  the  output  and  the 
distribution  of  it  to-day. 

Q.  By  a  combination? — A.  Presumably  so. 

ti.  And  if  that  is  unlawfully  done  it  is  an  unlawful  combination? — A.  It  cer- 
tainly is. 

Q.  Then  the  diflBculty  is  the  unlawful  combination  and  not  the  tariff? — A.  Prima- 
rily it  is  the  result  of  the  hieh  tariff. 

Q.  But  was  not  thought  of  until  the  tariff  of  1897  and  the  growth  of  trusts  in  later 
years;  that  is  your  claim? — A.  That  is  the  idea.  In  other  words,  the  plate-glass 
manufacturers  were  not  so  arrogant  then  as  they  are  now.     As  the  correspondence 
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shows — the  copies  of  the  letters  submitted  by  Mr.  Elliott,*  they  have  it  within  their 
power  to  prevent  you  from  importing.     This  is  one  of  the  tendencies  and  evils  of  the 
day  which  would  not  be  possible  if  it  were  not  for  the  high  tariff  and  protective  duty 
which  protects  nobody  but  the  manufacturer. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar,)  And  the  workingman;  you  would  add  that? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

REGULATIONS   CONCERNING    DIFFERENT   GRADES  OF   BUYERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  trust  permit  of  more  than  one  **  A  "  buyer  in  a 
city — in  Philadelphia,  for  instance? — A.  Not  in  this  city.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
would  be  in  other  cities  like  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston.  1  know  there  is  only 
one  *' A*'  buyer  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  (ByMr.LiTCHMAN.)  And  who  is  that  one? — A.  The  Hires-Turner  Glass  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  the  result  of  the  trust's  action,  is  it? — A.  They 
promulgated  that  program  of  "A"  and  "B**  buyers;  announced  it  to  the  trade,  to 
us,  and  everyone  else  interested  in  glass. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  had  been  the  course  of  the  trade  prior  to  that  pro- 
mulgation?— A.  You  could  buy  in  stock  sheets.  You  could  make  a  contract  and  buy 
stock  sheets.  You  could  send  in  a  list  of  your  requirements  and  make  a  contract  for 
what  you  wanted  at  whatever  price  they  chose  to  sell  you.  There  was  no  uniformity 
of  prices,  as  there  is  to-day. 

Q.  Did  dealers  generally  buy  large  sheets  and  cut  them  themselves? — A.  Yes. 
They  preferred  to  buy  them  that  way  because  they  were  cheaper,  and  from  business 
experience  it  was  found  to  be  more  atl  vantageous  to  buy  that  way  than  to  buy  cut  sizes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  why  they  restrict  that  cutting  to  one  firm  in  a  city? — A. 
Why  they  give  that  privilege  as  *'A"  buyers,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  the  actual  reason  for  it. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  for  the  convenience  of  the  trade  or  is  it  oppressive  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  more  money? — A.  I  think  it  is  oppressive.  I  think  it  is 
a  step  to  crowd  out  the  jobber  of  plate  glass — give  them  less  competition. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  the  company  in  crowding  out  the  jobber? — A.  To  take 
the  field  themselves  exclusively,  I  presume. 

Q.  So  as  to  deal  more  directly  with  the  retailers  of  glass  and  thus  crowd  out  one 
class  of  middlemen? — A.  I  presume  that  is  the  inference  that  can  be  drawn. 

Q.  Is  that  oppressive  to  the  retailer? — A.  I  think  the  fact  that  the  price  has 
advanced  150  per  cent  in  the  last  3  years  is  evidence  that  it  is  oppressive. 

Q.  That  might  be  from  other  causes;  but  is  the  mere  fact  of  crowding  out  the  job- 
ber or  any  other  middleman  oppressive  to  the  retailer? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in 
that  direction.  When  you  eliminate  competition,  the  man  who  remains  in  the  neld 
can  sell  his  product  any  way  he  pleases.  If  they  have  been  enabled  to  advance  the 
prices  150  per  cent  in  the  last  3  years  in  the  face  of  the  competition  of  the  dealers, 
what  will  they  do  when  they  have  eliminated  every  vestige  of  competition  and 
crowded  out  the  **A"  and  ** B"  buyers? 

POSSIBILITY   OF  JOINT   ACTION    AGAINST  THE   PITTSBURG    PLATE  GLASS  CX)MPANY. 

Q.  Since  you  admit  that  you  can  buy  foreign  j^lass  at  a  lower  price  than  the  trust 
make,  and  since  you  admit  that  these  dealers  might  combine  to  buy  it,  would  not 
that,  in  your  opinion,  operate  as  r&straint  upon  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the 
monopoly? — A.  At  first  thought  it  would  appear  that  way,  but  i  do  not  know 
whether  that  would  be  the  result. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  How  lon^  does  it  take  to  get  plate  glass  from  Europe? — A. 
Not  over  30  days  in  regular  stock  sizes;  sometimes  6  and  8  weeks.  I  will  say  30  to 
60  days. 

Q.  If  the  Philadelphia  dealers  were  to  boycott  the  trust  and  buy  in  Europe,  is  it 
probable  that  the  trust  would  then  invade  the  field  through  its  own  agents  and  supply 
the  trade  at  such  figures  that  the  dealers  who  had  patronized  Europe  would  be  carry- 
ing on  a  losing  venture,  as  you  say? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  could  not,  therefore,  compete  with  the  trust  by  this  method  that  is 
suggested  of  buying  in  Europe? — A.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  say. 

THE    middleman    AND   THE   CONSUMER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  The  cost  of  glass  is  the  cost  of  the  material  plus  the  wages 
paid  to  the  laborer  and  a  necessary  allowance  for  the  investment  of  the  plant,  is  it 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  cost  of  glass  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  a  middleman  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer? — A.  Most  assuredly  not. 

1  See  p.  208. 
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Q.  Then  if  the  plan  of  operation  of  the  Pittsbui^  Plate  Glass  Company  eliminates 
the  middleman,  as  represented  by  your  firm,  that  fact  of  itself  need  not  oppress  the 
consumer  of  the  glass,  need  it? — A.  I  do  not  know.  It  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view  entirely, 

Q.  That  fact  of  itself,  that  you  are  not  given  the  privilege  to  sell  glass,  need  not 
increase  the  price  to  the  consumer^ — A.  It  has  that  tendency.  I  have  demonstrated 
that  by  the  evidence. 

Q.  You  have  demonstrated  that  glass  costs  you  more. — A.  No;  I  have  demon- 
strated that  it  costs  the  consumer  more. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  addition  to  what  you  pay  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany the  consumer  has  to  pay  the  profit  that  you  realize  for  the  handling  of  it? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  it  without  an]r  profit? — A.  We  sell  plate  glass  at  the  same  price  it  costs 
OB,  and  we  get  our  differential,  or  whatever  you  may  term  it,  of  5  per  cent  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  get  for  handling  plate  glass? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  that  5  per  cent  you  are  willing  to  have  a  tariff  agitation  in  the  United 
States  that  may  result  in  the  unsettling  of  values  in  every  line  of  industry? — A.  I  did 
not  say  so. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  question  asked  here  as  to  how  vour  particular  line  of 
industry  could  receive  tarifif  legislation  without  opening  up  the  whole  field  of  tariff 
agitation,  haveyou  not? — A.  I  neard  the  testimony;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CTlarkb.  )  So  far  as  this  question  of  the  tariff  is  concerned,  this  commis- 
sion is  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  creating  it  to  investigate  the  conaitions  of  busi- 
ness and  to  recommend  to  Congress  and  the  several  states  such  changes  in  laws  as  it 
may  think  best  to  recommend  for  the  improvement  of  business  conditions.  Now ,  these 
witnesses  in  regard  to  glass  come  before  us  with  an  expressed  opinion  that  the  tariff 
is  the  cause  of  tn e  difficulties  that  they  encounter.  That  makes  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  us  to  hear  their  evidence,  and  that,  of  course,  involves  the  tariff  question  in  broad 
terms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  This  further  question  is  desired  to  be  asked:  Does  the  Pitts- 
buig  Plate  Glass  Companv  have  a  distributing  house  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities? — A.  Yes;  in  all  the  large  cities.  That  is  a  recent  innovation,  though;  within 
the  past  few  years. 

Q.  And  the^  supply  you  from  that  distributing  house? — A.  If  they  have  the  stock; 
if  not,  the]^  ship  it  from  the  factories. 

Q.  And  if  you  attempted  to  boycott  them  by  importing  glass  from  Europe,  they 
would  have  the  ready  facilities  for  supplying  the  trade  in  Philadelphia  while  you 
were  getting  glass  from  Europe? — A.  They' have,  yes.  I  might  strengthen  my  posi- 
tion bv  saying  they  are  not  running  at  their  full  capacity.    I  believe  one  plant  is  idle. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN).  If  they  were  to  establisn  their  own  means  of  distribution, 
that  of  itself  would  eliminate  the  middleman,  would  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
would,  because  the  glass  business  is  a  peculiar  one.  To  engage  in  it  largely  requires 
the  handling  of  various  other  lines  of  glass  in  connection  with  the  plate  glass,  and  in 
that  way  they  could  not  eliminate  us  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar)  .  Here  is  a  question  that  is  sent  up  [referring  to  slip  of 
paper]  that  may  throw  some-  light  on  the  matter.  The  Question  is.  Does  not  the 
Pittsbuig  Plate  Glass  Company,  at  its  branch  houses,  also  nandle  a  line  of  paints, 
brushes,  and  similar  supplies  from  a  factory  in  which  they  are  interested? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  another  recent  innovation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  Has  not  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  the  tight  to 
go  into  the  paint  and  oil  business  if  they  wish  to? — A.  Most  assuredly. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  ^^,  1900, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  JOHH  PITCAIBK, 

President  of  the  PUtsburg  Plate  Glass  Company. 

The  special  sub-commission  met  at  10.05  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  John  Pitcaim,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  appeared  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  dulv  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  ave  your  name  and  post-office  address. — A,  John 
Pitcaim;  No.  1304  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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Q.  What  is  your  occupation  and  position? — A.  President  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company. 

STATEMENT  OP  TOPICS  TREATED. 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you  make  a  statement  in  your  own  way 
concerning  the  business,  not  only  of  your  company,  but  of  that  industry  in  general — 
A.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  oi  the  Industrial  Commission:  In  response  to  your 
invitation  I  api)ear  before  you  to  ^ve  any  information  in  my  power  upon  the  subjects 
you  are  investigating,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  industry  with  which  I  am 
connected,  which  I  will  treat  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Brief  statement  of  the  growth  of  the  plate-guuss  industry  in  the  United  States. 
(a)  Origin  and  growth  of  the  industry,  1869  to  1900. 

(6)  Overproduction  by  reason  of  competition  induced  by  large  profits.  Period  of 
depression  m  the  industry. 

(c)  Consolidation  of  the  largest  factories  by  purchase  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Gla&s 
Company. 

2.  Distribution  of  its  own  product  by  the  coiisolidated  company. 

3.  Necessity  of  extending  the  jobbing  business  of  the  Pittsourg  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany by  adding  the  sale  of  allied  products,  such  as  window  glass,  paints,  and  paint- 
ers' supplies. 

4.  Conditions  of  the  industry  ui  Europe. 
(a)  Production  in  Europe  for  1900. 

{h)  Combinations  of  manufacturers  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England, 
and  the  international  syndicate. 

(c)  The  United  States  a  "dumping  ground  "  for  the  surplus  product  of  Europe. 
5.  Answer  to  charges  of  Mr.  Fred.  G.  Elliott  and  Mr.  George  H.  Mayer. 

(a)  Origin  of  classincation  of  preferential  buyers. 

{b)  Resins  for  the  Pittsbui^  Plate  Glass  Company  embarking  in  the  jobbing 
business. 

(c)  Advance  in  prices  justified  by  increased  cost  of  raw  materials  and  labor. 

(d)  Advance  in  prices  reasonable,  not  excessive,  as  charged. 

(e)  Comparison  of  selling  prices  of  plate  glass  at  periods  of  five  years  from  1875  to 
1900 

6.  Tariff  in  the  United  States. 

7.  Profits  and  dividends. 

8.  Annual  statement  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  to  January  1,  1900. 

9.  Wages;  Comparative  statement  of  wages  of  labor  in  Belgium  and  the  United 
States. 

THE  GROWTH   OP  THE   PLATE-GLASS   INDUSTRY    IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(a)   Origin  and  growth  of  the  indudry. 

After  various  attempts  to  manufacture  polished  plate  glass  in  the  United  States, 
which  were  all  made  on  a  very  small  scale  and  proved  soon  to  be  failures,  the  first 
subeitantial  success  was  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  C.  DePauw,  at  the  New  Albany  (Ind. ) 
works,  which  were  incorporated  in  1869,  but  did  not  produce  polished  plate  glass 
until  1873.  In  later  years  this  factory  was  dismantled  on  account  of  obsolete  machin- 
ery and  unfavorable  location. 

The  Crystal  City  (Mo.)  works  organized  in  1872,  under  the  name  of  the  American 
Plate  Glass  Company,  and  reorganized  as  the  Crystal  City  Plate  Glass  Company  in 
1876  by  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  took  the  next  step  toward  the  expansion  of  the 
plate  glass  industry  in  the  United  States,  beginning  on  a  small  scale  in  comparison 
with  the  present  magnitude  of  these  works,  and  proving  successful  witJiout  inter- 
ruption. 

In  1883  the  Crei^hton  factory  was  founded  by  Capt.  John  B.  Ford,  with  whom  I 
l^ecame  associated  in  consequence  of  my  interest  in  natural  gas,  and  it  was  at  these 
works  that  the  new  idea  of  using  natural  gas  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  was 
introduced. 

The  Tarentum  and  Ford  City  works  were  started  shortly  afterwards,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  new  works  at  Butler,  Duquesne,  Charleroi,  and  Irwin,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  at  Kokomo,  Elwood,  and  Alexandria,  in  Indiana;  later  a  factory  was  established 
at  Walton,  Pa.,  and  recently  one  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

After  passing  through  more  or  less  difficult  periods,  during  which  some  of  the  fac- 
tories were  dismantle  and  others  reorganized,  the  situation  of  the  polished  plate- 
glass  industry  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  date,  1900,  is  as  follows: 
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Statement  of  total  furnaces  and  pots  and  number  m  operation  December  20,  1900. 


Name  and  No.  of  -works. 


Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co.: 
No.l 


No.  2. 
No.  3.. 
No.  4.. 
No.  5.. 
No.  6.. 
No.  7.. 
No.  8.. 
No.  9.. 
No.  10. 


Total 

Standard  Plate  Glaas  Co. . . 
American  Plate  Glass  Co.. 
Ford  Plate  Glass  Co 


Total  in  United  States 


Location. 


Creighton,  Pa  . . . 
Tarentum,Pa  ... 
Ford  City.  Pa..-. 

do 

do 

Charleroi.  Pa 

Elwood,  Ind 

Kokomo,  Ind 

Crystal  City,  Mo. 
Walton,  Pa 


Butler,  Pa 

Alexandria.  Ind . 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Fur- 
nacej*. 


Total. 
l*ot«. 


In  operation. 


Fur- 
naces. 


Potv. 


Capacity. 


3 
4 
5 
5 
6 
5 
4 
5 
4 
6 


60 

80 
100 
100 
120 
100 

80 
100 

80 
120 


47 
3 
6 
5 


2 

40 

3 

60 

4 

80 

3 

80 

0 

8120 

4 

80 

3 

60 

3 

60 

2 

60 

0 

«120 

940 

29 

60 

2 

104 

3 

100 

3 

Feel. 
1,900,000 
2, 614. 500 
3,486,000 
3,486,000 
1,890,000 
3,486,000 
2,614,500 
2,614,500 
2,614,600 
1,260,000 


760 
40 
60 
40 


25,966,000 
1,900,000 
2,500,000 
1,500,000 


Sale&i 


Feet. 


13.637,146 
1,925,000 
2,184,000 
1,050,000 


61      1,204 


37 


900 


31,866,000  I     18,796,146 


1  Sales  for  1900,  month  of  Decemb<.>r  estimated. 


'Small  pots 


In  1876  the  domestic  production  was  about  600,000  feet,  and  5,700,000  feet  were 
imported,  showing  a  total  of  plate  glass  consumption  in  the  United  States  of  6,IWO,000 
feet  only,  against  sales  of  domestic  and  foreign  glass  of  about  21,000,000  feet  in  1900. 
This  shows  the  remarkable  development  of  the  industry  during  the  last  twenty-five 


years. 


(6)  Overproduction  by  reason  of  ccnnpetitio^i  induced  by  large  profits. 


The  growth  of  the  plate  glass  industry  has  been  spasmodic.  After  numerous  fail- 
ures, sa  I  have  before  stat^,  success  was  acnieved  by  the  Crystal  City  IMate  Glass 
Company,  and  two  new  factories  were  soon  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg.  For 
several  years  large  profits  were  made,  which  stimulated  the  erection  of  7  new  fac- 
tories, resulting  in  a  production  lai^ely  in  exc^ess  of  the  requirements  of  the  country 
and  a  consequent  depression  in  prices.  The  industry  became  unprofitable.  One 
factory  was  sold  by  the  sheriff,  and  several  others  were  on  the  verge  of  Imnkruptoy. 
This  condition  lasted  for  several  years,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  consolidate  the 
laiigest  ftuitories. 

(c)  Consolidation  of  the  largest  factories^  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

A  difference  in  views  in  regard  to  capitalization  delayed  the  consolidation  for  many 
months,  some  of  the  owners  desiring  a  large  capital,  but  aconservati  ve  element  insisting 
that  the  properties  should  be  put  in  at  actual  values.  The  conservative  element  finally 
prevailed  and  the  consolidation  was  effected  b^  means  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company,  which  owned  4  factories,  increasing  its  capital  and  buying  the  properties 
of  the  other  companies.  The  actual  capital  of  the  consolidated  company  was 
110,000,000.  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  feet  that,  in  buying  in  the  various  factories 
at  actual  values  the  policy  was  different  from  that  of  many  consolidations  of  recent 
date  with  capital  stock  far  beyond  the  actual  values  of  the  properties  represented. 

DISTRIBUTION   OP   ITS  OWN    PRODUCT   BY   THE  CONSOLIDATED   COMPANY. 

There  were  still  three  independent  factories  which  did  not  come  into  the  consoli- 
dation, owing  to  their  being  on  the  vei^^  of  bankruptcy,  their  liabilities  being  such 
that  their  stockholders  would  receive  little  or  nothing  on  the  basis  of  values  placed 
upon  the  factories  which  had  consolidated.  The  consolidated  company  reduced  the 
production  of  its  factories,  and  the  independent  companies  were  enabled  to  run  their 
tactories  at  full  capacity.  The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  jobbers,  who  fixed  the  prices  at  which  glass  was  sold,  and  it  was  detennined  by 
the  consolidated  company  to  establish  its  own  branch  houses  and  fell  its  glass  directly 
to  the  consumer.  At  the  present  time  it  has  invested  in  the  jobbing  branch  of  its 
bufiiness  $4,044,000,  and  has  warehouses  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  Davenport, 
Uolumbiis,  Milwaukee,  and  Omaha,  with  branch  offices  for  the  sale  of  glass  at  Koches- 
ter,  Baltimore,  and  Buffalo. 
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The  Bale  of  plate  glass  alone  would  not  wturant  the  eetabliehment  o{  branch  hotlsee, 
except  in  the  largest  cities;  therefare  neceasitj^  compelled  us  to  add  these  brsDchee 
to  our  jobUng  business,  in  order  to  meet  com petitino  and  that  we  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  sell  to  buyere  ail  lines  bandied  by  the  trade  generally. 


(a)  Production  in  Euro/ie, 

ion  ■)[  ln)li^'hed  [ilatc  jrlasf  in  Kiiroiic  tor  the 


N 

m«,..f,«»p.nU.. 

PrtKluclng 

Actiulont- 
put. 

.,.„..-, 

-J.'.W.OOO 
;!,loo.ooo 

'mow 

""•■'■r^r^. 

2t.lW.IX)0 

K.m,m 

,-...rr.. 

■i.  ;uu,  out 

i-Sffi 

800,000 

7.  WO.  000 

«.««.KV. 

4,700,000 

lilooolooo 

f-zr 

1S335S":::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::: ::: 

i.«oo.ooa 

1,200, 000 

K.OM«.. 



Unlou 

2.soo,a» 

— " 

N^^- 

1,100,000 

to;sS 

3.a»,00D 

1,200,000 

,T..V. 

«».M» 

w,««,ooi> 

38,800,000 
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The  above  gtatisdcs  have  been  recently  gathered  with  great  care  and  are  believed 

to  be  correct 
In  illustration  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plate-glass  industry  in  Europe,  I  give  the 

following  official  statistics  for  Belgium: 

Production  in —  Square  meters. 

1895 1,080,620 

1896 1,226,475 

1897 1,230,550 

1898 1,453,365 

1899 1,619,590 

While  official  figures  of  this  kind  are  not  compiled  for  the  other  European  countries, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  growth  ha.^  been  similar  wherever  plate  glass  is  manufac- 
tured in  Europe. 

Experience  nas  demonstrated  that  the  consumption  of  plate  glass  is  not  elastic  and 
can  not  be  forced  so  as  to  absorb  an  arbitrary  increase  of  ]production,  the  consumption 
depending  upon  general  prosperity,  because  plate  glass  is  considered  a  luxury.  In 
the  opinion  of  manufacturers  of  plate  glass  in  Europe,  the  selling  price  is  not  ref- 
lated by  the  ^neral  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  increase  of  production  bemg 
spasmodic,  while  the  consumption,  although  steadily  growing,  remains  limited. 

(&)  OombmatUms  of  maTmfacturers  in  France,  Oermarvy,  Bdgium,  and  England — The 

intemoHonal  syndicate. 

Aside  from  short  periods  of  indiscriminate  competition,  which  have  invariably 
proven  disastrous  to  me  interests  of  the  manuAicturer,  there  has  always  been  cooper- 
ation, trust,  or  syndicate  arrangement  among  the  European  manufacturers  of  plate 
glass  for  regulating  prices,  and  in  some  cases,  especially  in  the  latter  years,  also  for 
adjusting  the  production. 

In  France  tne  St.  Gobain  Company  has  the  lai^est  production,  and  has  thorough 
control  of  the  market  through  close  connection  with  the  other  manufacturers  in  that 
country.  (This  company,  which  is  the  oldest  in  Europe,  dating  back  for  more  Oian 
2  centuries,  has  4  factories  in  France,  2  in  Germany,  1  in  Belgium,  1  in  Italy,  and  1  in 
Austria.) 

In  Germany  the  manufacturers  are  united  in  one  syndicate  regulating  production 
and  price. 

In  Belgium  the  sales  for  all  the  factories  are  apportioned  and  are  made  through 
one  selling  office. 

In  England  one  very  important  manufacturer  controls  the  market,  the  smaller 
factories  working  in  accord. 

These  various  manufacturing  powers  in  Europe  have  combined  into  one  strong  inter- 
national syndicate,  in  order  to  regulate  and  divide  among  themselves  the  world's 
markets.  They  asaiffn  certain  markets  to  such  manufacturers  as  through  their 
geographical  location  nave  the  greatest  facility  for  providing  for  the  same;  mey  pre- 
vent the  buyers,  by  means  of  what  is  called  ''premium  of  fidelity  *'  and  also  by  a 
"black-list  system,^'  from  disturbing  the  rules  imposed  by  the  syndicate;  and  they 
also  regulate  the  production  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  unreasonably  exceed  the 
consumption.  The  statistics  given  above  illustrate  to  what  extent  the  production  is 
reducea  below  the  productive  capacity  in  order  to  adjust  it  to  the  consumption. 

Prices  are  established  by  decision  oi  the  European  international  syndicate,  and  in 
this  way  all  the  markets  of  the  world  are  governed  for  the  interest  of  these  associated 
manufacturers. 

(c)  The  United  Stales  a  **  dumping  ground**  for  the  surplus  product  of  Europe, 

Only  the  United  States  is  left  outside  of  this  protecting  combination,  for  the  reason 
that  the  American  plate-glass  industry  has  not  been  able,  up  to  this  time,  to  export 
and  make  cooperation  valuable  to  the  powerful  European  organization.  This  market 
is  therefore  considered  a  desirable  "dumping  ground"  for  the  surplus  of  European 
production,  and  exceptionally  low  prices  are  made  by  tlie  foreign  manfacturers  for 
glass  intended  for  the  United  States.    For  example,  the  present  European  price  for 

Solished  plate  glass,  cut  to  size,  is  for  the  Uniteci  States  40  per  cent  and  5  per  cent 
isoount  irom  a  certain  price  list;  for  England  10  per  cent  discount  from  the  same 
price  list,  which  means  a  difference  in  price  of  58  per  cent. 

European  discounts  for  stock  sizes  of  polished  plate  glass  are,  for  the  United  States, 
30  per  cent  off  the  list;  for  England,  5  per  cent  off  the  same  list,  which  shows  a  dif- 
ference of  36  per  cent. 


2S0       INDTOTRIAL   COMMISSION: — TRUSTS   AND   COMBINATIONS. 

A  comparison  between  prices  for  polished  plate  glaes  in  France  and  those  quoted 
for  gl&ss  intended  for  the  United  States  market  makes,  still  more  evident  the  a^res- 
sive  policy  directed  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  against  this  country.  Exact  figures 
can  not  be  given,  because  the  b^c  tari:Ks  are  different;  but,  on  an  average,  it  is  safe 
to  state  that  {)olished  plate  glass  is  sold  in  France  at  least  100  per  cent  higher  than  if 
shipped  to  this  country. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  upon  our  home  industry  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following 
official  figures  of  imports  of  polished  plate  glass  into  the  United  States  for  the  first 
10  months  of  the  last  3  years: 

Square  feet. 

1898 368,797 

1899 716,632 

1900 1,690,350 

The  months  of  November  and  December  of  the  present  year,  during  which  time 
much  larger  quantities  have  been  imported  into  this  country  than  dunng  the  same 
months  of  the  previous  years,  will  show  a  considerably  lareer  proportionate  increase, 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  selling  prices  tor  this  country,  used  as  a 
"dumping  ground,"  are  not  limited  by  their  cost.  Having  well-paying  markets  else- 
where, they  can  easily  afford,  and  even  find  it  profitable,  to  dispose  of  the  overflow 
of  their  production  on  the  United  States  market  at  a  price  below  their  average  cost 

ANSWERS  It)  CHARGES  OF   MR.  FRED.  G.  ELLIOTT   AND   MR.  GBOROB   H.  MAYER. 

At  the  hearing  before  this  commission  on  Thursday,  the  19th  instant,  testimony 
was  given  by  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Mayer  which  was  incorrect  and  which  I  desire  to 
answer. 

(a)   Origin  of  classification}  of  preferential  buyers. 

It  was  said  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  originated  the  distinction 
between  "A"  and  "  B"  buyers;  that  this  was  a  part  oi  this  company's  programme,  and 
that  that  distinction  involved  an  unjust  difference  between  the  preferential  prices. 
I  think  it  desirable  that  the  commission  should  understand  that  this  company  did 
not  originate  the  classification  of  buyers.  Many  years  before  the  consolidation  of 
our  company  it  was  the  custom  for  the  manufacturers  to  sell  their  product  to  certain 
large  buyers'  (who  were  designated  **A"  buyers),  and  these  buyers  in  turn  recognized 
a  certain  class  of  buyers  who  did  business  on  a  smaller  scale  and  to  whom  the  **A'* 
buyers  made  preferential  prices.  These  latter  were  designated  "B"  buyers.  The 
classification  of  "A"  and  *'B''  buyers  was  founded  upon  just  considerations.  The 
**A"  buyers  carried  large  stocks  of  glass  at  their  own  risk  and  at  a  considerable  capital 
investment.  The  **B"  buyers  did  a  hand-to-mouth  business,  involving  little  risk 
and  practically  no  investment. 

( h)  Reasons  for  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Compam/s  embarking  in  the  jobbing  business. 

The  "A'*  buyers  organized  themselves  into  an  association  called  the  ** National 
Plate  Glass  Jobbers*  Association."  This  association  regulated  prices  to  the  consumer 
and  to  a  large  extent  fixed  the  prices  which  they  would  pay  to  the  manufacturer. 
This  association  was  in  existence  in  May,  1895,  when  the  Kttsburg  Plate  Glass  Ck)m- 
pany  and  several  other  manufacturers  consolidated  their  factories.  Our  company, 
when  the  consolidation  took  place,  had  no  idea  of  marketing  its  own  product,  but 
the  demands  of  the  jobbers*  association  became  so  objectionable  that  we  decided  to 
market  our  product  through  our  own  warehouses.  The  jobbers'  association  had 
demanded  that  our  company  should  not  sell  stock  sizes  to  anv  jobber  outside  of  the 
association.  Subsequently  they  modified  this  to  the  extent  that  we  should  not  sell 
stock  sizes  to  any  jobber  who  did  not  carry  at  least  50,000  feet  of  stock.  In  other 
words,  their  demand  was  that  we  should  discriminate  a^inst  jobbers  outside  of  their 
association.  This  was  the  immediate  reason  for  our  going  into  the  jobbing  business, 
though  it  was  expected  that  for  economic  reasons  we  would  ultimately  do  so. 

Incidentally,  to  show  the  nature  of  this  jobbers'  association,  I  wish  to  quote  one  of 
their  resolutions,  which  is  as  follows:  "That  we  will  not  offer  or  sell,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  plate  glass  or  other  glass  in  connection  therewith,  under  any  circum- 
stances, at  a  lower  price  or  on  any  other  terms  and  conditions  than  those  specified  bv 
the  National  Plate  Glass  Jobbers'  Association." 

Having  decided  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  jobbers'  association,  it  was,  however, 
decided  that  we  should  not  antagonize  the  jobbers,  and  we  had  no  disposition  to 
crush  them  out  of  the  business.    Notwithstanding  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glaas 
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Company  has  been  called  a  monopolyi  we  do  not  deem  it  possible  or  desirable  to 
absolutely  control  the  manufacture  or  distribution  of  plate  glass.  At  that  time  I 
called  a  meeting  of  the  jobbers  at  Pittsbui^  and  announced  our  company's  policy  to 
market  its  own  product,  at  the  same  time  announcing  that  we  did  not  intend  to 
slaughter  prices,  out,  in  yiew  of  the  fact  that  the  job^rs  had  large  stocks  of  glass 
which  they  had  purchased  from  us  and  other  factories,  and  that,  as  some  of  them 
had  been  good  customers  of  our  company,  we  would  sustain  prices  until  they  could 
dispose  of  their  stocks  on  hand.  I  also  announced  that  our  attitude  toward  the  job- 
bers would  be  friendly,  and  I  now  state  that  these  promises  haye  been  consistently 
carried  out  The  only  jobbers  that  I  know  of  that  went  out  of  business  were  those 
who  sold  out  to  this  company  and  who  became  associated  in  it  as  officers  or  man- 
agers of  branch  houses  of  this  company.  Outside  of  them  I  know  of  no  other  jobber 
oi  plate  glass  of  any  importance  who  has  gone  out  of  the  business,  but  they  are  all 
maxing  good  legitimate  profits  upon  their  elass  business.  The  jobbers'  association 
referred  to  has  ceased  to  exist,  but  there  has  been  organized  the  American  Plate 
Glass  Association,  of  which  the  ''A"  jobbers  throughout  the  country  are  memt^ers. 
These  membera  obtain  their  glass  from  the  manumcturers  who  are  independent  of 
this  company,  to  wit:  The  Penn  Plate  Glass  Company,  the  Standard  Plate  iilaaa 
Company,  and  the  Edward  Ford  Plate  Glass  Company;  but  they  also  obtain  their 
"shorts,  or  glass  which  can  not  conyeniently  be  supplied  by  outside  companies, 
from  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  That  association  of  jobbers  was  willing 
to  purchase  all  their  gla^  from  American  manufacturers,  proyided  the  manufacturers 
would  allow  them  certain  preferential  prices,  and  pursuant  thereto  that  association 
at  a  recent  meeting  passed  a  resolution  that  the  jobbers  should  not  import  any  plate 


It  was  charged  at  the  hearing  on  the  19th,  aboye  referred  to,  that  this  company 
had  sent  out  to  all  the  jobbers  throughout  the  country  a  certain  letter  arbitrarily 
prohibiting  the  jobbers  from  importing  glass.  In  answer  to  this,  I  wish  to  say  that 
there  are  91  recognized  "A**  and  **B"  jobbers  in  the  country,  and  that  the  letter 
referred  to  was  sent  to  three  of  them  only;  those  three  being  located  in  Philadelphia. 
The  letter  was  not  a  demand  by  the  plate  glass  company  or  by  the  manufacturers, 
but  was  intended  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  the  jobbers  to  the  fact  that  the  job- 
bers' promise  not  to  import  was  being  broken,  and  to  call  to  their  attention  the 
resolution  not  to  import  wnich  was  passed  by  the  jobbers  themselyes. 

It  was  charged  that  the  local  jobbers  were  obliged  to  buy  their  glass  from  the  Pitts- 
buiig  Plate  Glass  Company,  and  that  if  they  did  not  do  so  the  latter  company  would 
cut  them  off  from  certain  sizes  of  glass  that  they  could  not  obtain  from  tne  inde- 
pendent companies.  In  reply  to  this  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company  has  never  refused  to  fill  any  orders  from  anyone  with  ^ood  credit. 

A^n,  they  said  that  they  could  import  glass  at  a  profit,  but  did  not  do  so  for  fear 
this  company  would  reduce  prices  and  make  the  foreign  yenture  unprofitable.  It 
does  seem  as  if  what  they  really  fear  is  legitimate  competition.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  tliat  such  procedure  would  l)e  a  stifling  of  competition. 

(c)  Advance  in  prices  reasonable,  not  excessive. 

As  a  preface  to  the  discussion  of  advance  in  prices'  it  should  be  stated  that  plate- 
glass  prices  are  based  upon  the  size  of  the  plates;  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
American  product  is  in  sizes  less  than  10  square  feet;  and  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
glass  under  10  square  feet  is  not  sold  at  a  discount,  but  is  sold  at  foot  prices,  and  is 
sold  at  an  actual  loss  to  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  select  certain  sizes  and  show  the  advance  upon  them  only. 
The  average  advance  per  foot  on  all  sizes  is  the  only  true  method  of  showing  the 
increase  in  prices.  Again,  the  increase  complained  oi  is  based  upon  the  occafiional, 
not  the  prevailing  prices,  which  were  made  lor  a  short  period  only  when  competition 
in  the  business,  owins  to  overproduction,  was  the  worst  since  the  organization  of 
our  company.    The  advance  from  such  extremely  low  prices  was  perfectly  legitimate. 

Another  reason  for  the  advance  in  prices  was  the  fact  that  the  raw  materials 
required  to  produce  plate  glass  greatly  increased  in  price,  e.  g. :  Soda  ash,  94  per 
cent;  salt  cate,  78  per  cent;  arsenic,  19  per  cent;  charcoal,  20  per  cent;  lumber,  110 
per  cent;  plaster,  33  per  cent;  copperas,  79  per  cent;  salt,  119  per  cent;  emery,  11 
per  cent;  paper,  38  per  cent;  melting  sand,  25  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  been  increased  owing  to  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  supply  of  natural  gas  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  coal;  this 
refers  to  the  factories  that  have  used  natural  gas.  Some  of  our  factories  have  always 
used  coal  exclusively,  and  there  has  been  a  Targe  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal.  The 
average  increase  in  raw  materials  is  about  85  per  cent. 

^Seepp.  220,  221. 
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There  has  also  been  an  increajse  in  the  wages  of  labor. 

I  wiflh  to  say  further,  in  r^^ard  to  prices,  that  they  have  fluctuated  for  the  reason 
that  the  growth  of  consumption  of  plate  glass  is  slow  and  steady,  while  the  growth 
of  the  productive  capacity  nas  been  spasmodic;  but  the  general  tendency  of  prices 
has  been  downward  ever  since  the  inception  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  except 
the  last  period,  when  prices  were  increased  as  above  explained. 

{d)  Ckmiparison  of  seiling  prices. 
The  following  table  shows  the  prices  at  periods  of  five  years  from  1875  to  date: 


1876. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1805. 

1900. 

1  to  8  feet 

•0.71 
.84 
1.12 
1.49 
1.66 
1.69 

•0.51 

.61 

.80 

1.06 

1.11 

1.21 

10.46 

.66 

.72 

.96 

1.01 

1.09 

•0.40 
.48 
.64 
.85 
.89 
.97 

10.90 
.86 
.48 
.63 
.66 
.72 

10.81 

8  to  6  feet 

.38 

5  to  10  feet 

.60 

10  to  25  feet 

.81 

26  to  60  feet 

.85 

60  to  100  feet 

.90 

It  is  true  that  during  1897,  which  was  an  exceptional  period,  when  the  bufidnesB 
was  in  its  most  demoralized  condition,  that  prices  were  very  low,  and  that  a  consider- 
able advance  thereon  has  been  made;  but  the  actual  cash  returns  received  by  this 
company  show  that  the  average  advance  of  glass  from  that  period  has  been  only 
from  60  to  60  per  cent,  and  not  150  per  cent,  as  alleged.  This  is  computed  upon  the 
entire  sales  of  all  sizes  of  plate  glass.  Some  of  the  preferential  buyers  aro  now  buy- 
ing certain  sizes  of  plate  glass  at  prices  lower  than  beforo  the  inaustrial  revival  of 

TARIFF   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  is  the  tariff  on  plate  glass  under  the  McKinley,  Wilson,  and  Dingley 
bills: 


Up  to  16  by  24  incheR 

16  by  24  to  24  by  SO  lueheo 
24  by  90  to  24  by  60  inches 
All  above  24  by  60  inches. 


McKinley. 

Wilaon. 

OmU. 

CenU. 

5 

5 

8 

8 

25 

22* 

50 

85 

Dinsrley. 


OenU. 
8 

10 
224 
85 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  first  brac^ket  was  increased  3  cents  and  the 
second  bracket  2  cents,  which  two  brackets  are  now  being  sold  at  less  than  cost  of 
production,  and  the  third  and  fourth  brackets  decreased  2}  cents  and  15  cents, 
respectively. 

The  management  of  this  company  has  always  favored  reasonable  tariff  duties.  At 
a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  the  Dingley  bill  was  being 
formulated,  January  8,  1897,  I  said: 

''We  come  to  you  as  business  men,  appreciating  that  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try demand  that  the  new  tariff  bill  shall  be  a  conservative  one,  and  we  are  in  favor 
of  a  measure  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time  and  retain  the  support  of  the  country; 
and  for  that  reason  we  do  not  ask  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  tariff,  the  McKinley 
bill  having  made  no  material  change  in  the  previous  tariff,  which  nad  existed  for 
years." 

PROFTTS  AND   DIVIDENDS. 


The  general  belief  is  that  the  profits  of  our  company  have  been  very  much  larger 
than  they  actually. are.  This  has  resulted  in  4  new  factories  being  projected,  which 
are  now  m  the  course  of  construction  and  which  will  probably  be  completed  during 
next  year.  From  the  present  outlook  it  would  seem  tiiat  in  tne  course  of  a  year  or 
two  tnere  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  condition  above  referred  to  which  resulted  from 
overproduction.  The  profits  are  not  excessive  in  view  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
manufacturing  business  and  the  changes  that  are  made  necessary  in  l^ie  way  of  new 
methods,  new  machinery,  ete.,  which  require  a  very  considerable  expenditure  of 
earnings. 
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For  several  years  prior  to  the  consolidation  which  took  place  in  1895,  there  was 
absolutelv  no  profit  m  the  plate-glass  business.  The  new  glass  factories  which  had 
been  buift  a  few  years  prior  to  the  consolidation  had  made  no  profits  whatever  and 
paid  no  dividends.  From  the  time  of  the  consolidation  up  to  our  last  annual  report 
at  the  banning  of  the  present  year,  the  avera^  earnings  of  this  company  have  been 
about  9i  per  cent;  no  dividends  were  paid  until  1899,  and  the  profits  up  to  that  time 
were  usea  for  the  payment  of  the  company's  debt  and  the  extension  of  its  business. 

It  will  be  seen  tnat  the  percentage  of  profit  (if  the  surplus  which  had  accumulated 
before  any  dividends  were  paid  be  taken  into  account)  will  be  much  less  than  the 
percentage  named.  This  company  began  paying  dividends  in  January,  1899,  and 
paid  5  per  cent  during  that  year,  and  has  paid  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  during  the 
present  year. 

In  verification  of  this  I  submit  herewith  the  annual  statement  of  our  company: 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PITTSBURG   PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

December  SI,  1899. 
Assets: 

Inveatment $11,504,288.79* 

Stocks  of  finished  ^lass $1, 411, 671. 62 

Material  and  working  accounts. .        556, 257. 82 

Gash,  bills  and  accounts  receiv- 
able, being  quick  assets 1 ,  930, 001. 85 

3,897,931.29 

liabilities: 

Capital  stock $10,000,000.00 

Bonded  debt 747,000.00 

Bills  and  accounts  payable 837,260.71 

Surplus  January  1,  1899 2,489,645.47 

Profit  1899 $1,838,805.90 

Lees  dividends . . .        510, 492. 00 


Piassed  to  surplus 1,328,313.90 


3, 817, 959. 37 


15, 402, 220. 08     15, 402, 220. 08 


WAGES. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  American  and  Belgian  facto- 
ries, respectively,  for  similar  services.  The  Belgian  figures  have  been  obtained  within 
the  present  month  by  our  European  representative.  The  American  figures  also  are 
those  paid  at  the  present  time: 

Oumparigon  of  American  and  Belgian  rates  ofvxiges,  December,  1900. 


Casting  department: 

Foremen 

FfnJshen 

Melten 

Skimmen 

Stowers 

Famace  cleaners. .  . 

Kiln  dreseem 

Coating  and  drawing 

Cutters 

Fillers 

Bookers 

Teamen 

Kiln  beaten* 

Grinding  depart  m  eji  t : 

Foremen,  dn  y 

Foremen,  nig  hi 

Flnt  grinders 

Second  grinders 

First  layers 

Second  layers 

Canal  men 

Sand-pitmen 

Matchen 

Sand  wheelers 


American 

Belgian 

rate 

rate 

per  month, 

per  month, 

80  days. 

30  days. 
996.50 

1150.00 

92.10 

28.95 

82.50 

28.96 

70.50 

28.96 

70.60 

28.96 

60.00 

20.26 

69.00 

20.26 

57.00 

20.26 

86.40 

20.26 

67.00 

20.26 

67.00 

20.26 

90.00 

28.95 

64.00 

17.37 

121.20 

28.95 

121.20 

28.95 

82.80 

23.16 

68.40 

23.16 

99.00 

28.16 

68.40 

9.65 

52.20 

20.26 

52.20 

20.26 

71.00 

20.26 

62.20 

20.26 

Per  cent 
American 
higherthan 
elgian. 


B( 


66 
218 
185 
144 
144 
196 
241 
181 
826 
181 
181 
211 
211 

818 
818 
257 
195 
827 
609 
168 
158 
2M 
158 
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Comparison  of  American  and  Belgian  rates  of  wages,  December ,  J 900 — Continued. 


Pc.I's'iing  dcpurtnicnt: 

Foremen,  day 

Foremen,  night 

First  layers 

Second  layers 

Third  layers 

Fourth  layers 

Mixers 

Plaster  wheelers 

Matchers 

Finisken 

Bench  boys 

Warehouse: 

Foreman 

Examiners 

Cutters 

Gang  men 

Blockers 

Glass  washers 

Frames: 

Foremen 

Examiners 

Cutters 

Gang  men 

Emerv  department: 

Washer 

Washer,  helper 

Machinery  department: 

Foremen 

Engineers 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Bricklayers 

Laborers 

Pipefitters 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith,  help. . . 

Boiler  men 

Pot  department: 

Foremen 

Pot  makers 

Trampers 

Gas  producers: 

Foreman 


American 

Belgian 

Percent 

rate 

rate 

American 

per  month. 

per  month, 

higher  than 
Belgian. 

30  days. 
121.20 

30  days. 

34.74 

250 

121.20 

34.74 

250 

111.60 

23.16 

382 

95.76 

23.16 

313 

90.00 

28.16 

289 

79.36 

23.16 

243 

78.12 

17.37 

350 

45.00 

20.26 

122 

72.00 

20.26 

256 

54.72 

20.26 

170 

39.60 

8.40 

871 

150.00 

40.00 

275 

75.00 

20.26 

270 

67.50 

20.26 
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42.00 

17,37 

141 

45.00 

17.37 

159 

37.50 

17.37 

116 

80.00 

80.00 

166 

60.00 

28.95 

108 

63.00 

28.95 

180 

60.00 

20.24 

196 

60.00 

84.74 

73 

50.00 

17.37 

187 

150.00 

48.42 

245 

63.00 

25.50 

147 

97.50 

26.05 

274 

80.00 

23.16 

245 

90.00 

23.16 

289 

37.50 

17.87 

116 

67.50 

24.00 

181 

79.50 

24.12 

230 

45.00 

17.37 

159 

60.00 

25.50 

135 

90.00 

28.95 

211 

70.50 

28.95 

144 

51.10 

18.83 

179 

85.00 

28.95 
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GENBRAL  STTATEMENT  OF  AVERAGE  WAGES  IN  BELGIU.M,  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATBB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Up  to  what  year  is  that  tabulation  made? — A.  These  are 
the  present  wa£;es  paid  in  Belgium  and  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Would  it  not  be  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  the  witness 
summarize  these  prices  without  reading  the  table? — A.  I  will  leave  the  table  here. 
It  can  be  read  at  your  leisure.  I  might  8Siy  that  the  average  wages  paid  to  labor  in 
the  United  States  are  about  200  per  cent  higher  than  in  England  and  about  300  per 
cent  higher  than  in  Belgium. 

NO  PREFERENTIAL  RATE   HAS   BEEN   SECURED   IN   THE  PURCHASE  OF   WINDOW  GLASS. 

Q.  You  speak  of  using  window  glass  in  connection  with  your  product.  Is  there 
any  arrangement  between  your  company  and  the  American  Window  Glass  Company 
by  which  you  obtain  this  glass? — A.  We  have  no  arrangement  whatever.  We  are 
simply  the  largest  customers  of  the  American  Window  Glass  Company.  We  purchase 
just  ag  any  other  jobbers  of  window  glaas  purchase.  We  do  not  manufacture  window 
glass  ourselves. 

Q.  You  have  no  preferential  rate  over  other  jobbers  by  reason  of  being  a  larger 
purchaser? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

.  Q.  You  simply  buy  as  any  other  purchaser? — A,  We  have  thought  that  we  should 
have  a  preferential  rate,  that  being  such  large  purchasers  they  could  afford  to  sell  us 
at  a  less  rate,  but  they  have  never  done  so.  We  pay  the  same  prices  that  are  paid 
by  other  jobbers. 
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SIZES  OP   PLATE  GLASS  SOLD   WITHOrT  PROFIT   AND   AT  A    LOSS. 

Q.  What  are  the  sizes  of  glass,  by  their  trade  names,  that  are  produced  by  your 
company  at  a  loss? — A.  About  two-thirds  of  our  product  is  sold  in  sizes  under  10 
square  feet  and  without  profit.  Furthermore,  a  very  large  part  of  this  two-thirds  is 
sold  at  a  large  loss. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  in  detail  why  this  is  so? — ^A.  During  the  past  2  or 
3  years  we  have  increased  the  sale  of  small  sizes  very  materially  b^  replacing  what 
is  known  as  German  plates,  which  is  a  blown  glass,  ground  and  polished,  and  which 
was  sold  very  largelv  in  this  country  for  use  in  cheap  furniture.  We  have  been 
taking  a  large  part  of  this  trade,  and  in  order  to  do  so  nave  been  obliged  to  sell  cast 
polished  plate  glass  of  the  same  size  as  the  Grerman  plates  at  a  price  much  below  the 
total  cost  of  manufacture.  We  have  figured  that  in  taking  this  business  we  would 
not  increase  our  general  expenses  and  cost  of  distribution  at  all,  and  that  if  wo  could 
get  the  bare  cost  of  materials  and  labor  entering  into  its  production  we  could  afford 
to  take  it,  temi)oraril}'  at  least,  to  keep  our  works  running  and  our  men  employed; 
but  if  this  business  is  considered  on  the  same  basis  as  our  business  as  a  whole, 
bearing  its  full  share  of  the  general  expenses  and  cost  of  distribution,  then  it  is  done 
at  a  loss  of  from  10  to  15  cents  per  foot. 

Q.  You  mean  thih  was  in  competition  with  imported  glass? — A.  Yes;  in  competi- 
tion with  imported  glass. 

Q.  This  was  glass  Known  as  silvered  glass? — ^A.  No;  this  glass  is  known  asOerman 
looking-gla^  plates,  is  silvered  in  this  country,  and  used  in  cheap  furniture.  There- 
fore, we  have  been  and  are  giving  the  furniture  factories  plate  glass  which  is  very 
much  better  than  German  plates  at  the  same  price. 

DUTY  ON  SMALL  SIZES  OP  PLATE  GLASS  DOES   NOT  PROTECT  THE  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURER. 

Q.  Is  there  a  duty  upon  this  German  glass  to  which  you  refer? — A.  Yes;  the  duty 
is  4  cents  per  foot  up  to  16  by  24  inches,  and  6  cents  per  foot  above  16  by  24  inches 
and  not  exceeding  24  by  30  inches. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  kind  of  glass  with  which  you  compete  with 
this  imported  glass  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  glass  in  Europe  plus  the  duty? — A. 
Yes;  they  pay  the  duty  and  still  make  a  profit,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  reduce 
the  selling  price  of  that  glass  within  the  past  few  months,  thus  increasing  our  loss. 

Q.  So  that  on  that  (quality  of  glass  the  duty  does  not  protect  to  the  point  of  cost 
in  America? — A.  No;  it  does  not  protect  on  the  small  sizes  of  plate  glass  which  we 
produce  to  compete  with  that  quality. 

PROFITS  AND   DISTRIBUTION   OF  EARNINGS   OF  THE   PITTSBURG    PLATE   GLASS  tX>MPANY. 

Q.  Yourbalancesheetshowsyourprofitfor  1899  was  $1,838, 805.90?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  your  capital  stock  was  $10,000,000?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  face  of  it,  would  not  that  show  a  profit  in  your  business  of  some  18  per 
cent? — A.  Yes,  for  the  1  year;  but  if  you  take  the  period  of  5  years  from  the  date  of 
consolidation  the  average  profit  is  9J  per  cent.  The  profits  for  this  year  will  be 
large,  possibly  equal  to  last  year,  but  in  1  or  2  years  hence  there  may  be  no  profit. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  sound  business  policy,  do  you  divide  only  a  portion  of  your 
earnings,  reserving  the  balance  to  provide  for  just  such  a  contingency  r — A.  Yes;  that 
has  been  the  policy  of  our  company,  as  you  will  see  by  our  methods  which  I  have 
explained.  The  policy*  of  our  company  is  more  conservative  than  the  generality  of 
corporations  of  our  size.  The  Belgium  factories  paid  very  lai^ge  dividends  some 
years  ago,  as  high  as  30  and  32  per  cent,  and  made  large  profits.  The  result  was  an 
overprtxiuction,  so  that  the  industry  in  Europe  is  very  much  depressed  at  the 
present  time. 

INCREASE,  IN   THE  WAGES   PAID    BY  THE    PITTSBURG    PLATE   GLASS   COMPANY. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  comparison  of  wages  covering  a  jieriod  of,  say,  10  vears? — A. 
Comparing  the  wages  that  are  paid  to-day  with  the  wages  paid  by  the  Pittel3ui:g  Plate 
Glass  Company  in  1893,  the  increase  has  been  20  percent;  but  if  you  compare  the  wages 
we  are  paying  to-day  with  the  wages  that  were  paid  by  other  plate  glass  works,  tlie 
increase  has  been  24.6  per  cent  The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  even  in  the 
times  of  greatest  depression,  did  not  reduce  its  wages  as  much  as  other  companies. 
The  last  advance  was  made  May  1,  1899,  and  was  a  5  per  cent  increase.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  established  a  gratuity  fund  of  2 J  per  cent;  and  this  increase  before  men- 
tioned of  20  and  24.6  per  cent,  respectively,  aoes  not  include  the  2i  i>er  cent  gratuity 
fond. 
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GRATUITY    FUND   ESTABLISHED   FOR  THE   BENEFIT  OF  EMPtX>YEBS. 

Q.  Explain  the  gratuity  fund,  please. — A.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  cloeer 
relations  with  our  employees,  we  nave  what  we  call  **  the  employees'  eratuity  fund." 
The  company  places  to  the  credit  of  every  factory  employee  at  the  end  of  the  month 
a  sum  equal  to  2^  per  cent  upon  the  previous  month's  wages.  This  fund  accuinaLates 
and  6  per  cent  interest  is  allowed  and  credited  thereon.  The  fund  may  be  withdrawn 
semi-annually  by  employees  after  2  years  of  continuous  service,  or  it  may  be  allowed 
to  remain,  in  which  case  8  per  cent  interest  is  allowed  and  credited  semi-annually.  In 
the  event  of  death  of  the  employee  or  of  his  wife  or  his  child,  the  fund  may  be  with- 
drawn immediately  and  without  notice.  The  credits  may  be  forfeited  by  an  employee 
voluntarily  leaving  the  service  of  the  company  without  giving  30  days'  notice,  or 
by  his  being  dishonorably  discharged. 

.       RELATION   OF  THE  TARIFF  TO   WAGES. 

Q.  Are  the  workmen  mostly  employed  by  the  day  or  week,  or  by  the  piece,  in  the 
plate-fflass  business? — A.  Mostly  by  the  day. 

Q.  You  say  the  pot  makers  in  Belgium  get  $28.95  a  month?  I  will  take  one 
class  of  work  as  typical  of  the  others. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  American  factories  $70.50  a  month? — ^A.  Yes. 
^      Q.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  product  is  the  labor  cost  of  production? — 
I.  A.  About  48  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Q.  If  there  were  any  material  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  your  goods,  where  would 
you  have  to  apply  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production? — A.  It  would  be  neces- 
sarv  to  have  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

NO   ORGANIZATION   OF  LABOR  IN   THE  PLATE  GLASS  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  Is  there,  so  far  as  you  know,  an  organization  among  the  plate  glass  workers? — 
A.  There  is  not.  The  plate-glass  industry  has  not  haa  labor  organizations  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe.  I  think  most  of  the  other  branches  of  the  glass  trade  have 
lalx)r  organizations. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  organization  of  the  workingmen,  if  con- 
servatively managed  and  conducted? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  your  organization  to  confer  with 
such  an  organization  on  trade  matters? — A.  No.  We  have  never  been  asked  to 
confer.  If  the  matter  should  ever  come  up  we  would  have  to  decide  in  the  light  of 
circumstances  and  conditions  at  the  time. 

Q.  Is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  organization  due  to  any  indisposition  manifested  on 
your  part,  or  on  the  part  of  your  oiganization,  that  such  should  exist? — A.  Our  men 
seem  to  be  satisfied.  They  are  welltreated,  and  they  have  never  seen  the  necessity 
for  an  organization.  In  any  company  employing  so  large  a  number  of  men  as  we  do 
there  are  sure  to  be  some  malcontents  and  disturbers,  but  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  our  men  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  or 
unduly  influenced  by  men  of  this  class. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  question  that  has  never  been  considered  at  all? — A,  No. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  this  matter  of  wages  you  deal  with  the  men  individ- 
ually, then? — A.  Yes. 

WAGES   PAID   ARE   UNIFORM — COMPANY   HAS  VOLUNTARILY   INCREASED   WAGES. 

Q.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  the  different  sections  where  your 
works  are  operated? — A.  No;  we  pay  practically  uniform  wages. 

Q.  Have  vour  wages  in  any  way  assumed  the  form  of  the  sliding  scale  relative  to 
the  prices  of  your  goods? — A.  No. '  In  good  times  we  increase  the  wages.  The  tend- 
ency in  good  times  is  to  increase  and  in  poor  times  to  reduce  wages.  Of  course,  we 
are  obliged  to  economize  in  every  way  m  poor  times. 

Q.  Have  the  men  ever  solicited  an  increase  in  wages,  or  is  it  simply  voluntary  on 
your  part? — A.  It  has  been  voluntary  on  our  part. 

Q.  As  a  business  man  do  you  think  the  workingman  participates  in  the  tariff  that 
protects  you?— A.  Unquestionably.  But  for  the  tariff  there  could  be  no  plate-glass 
industry  in  this  country. 

COMPANY  ORGANIZED   UNDER   PENNSYLVANIA   LAW  AND  STOCK  OPEN  TO  PUBLIC  PURCHASE. 

Q.  Under  what  State  law  is  your  company  incorporated? — A.  Under  that  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Is  your  stock  open  for  public  purchase,  or  is  it  held  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
investors? — ^A.  A  large  part  of  it  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  original  investors 
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and  18  distributed  thronghont  the  oountryi  and  maybe  purchaaed  on  the  Pittsbai^ 
Stock  Exchange  by  any  person  desiiing  to  do  so.  We  nave  aboat  600  stockholders, 
and  no  agreement  or  r^fariction  of  any  kind  has  ever  existed  in  regard  to  the  free 
poichase  or  sale  of  the  stock. 

MABKET  PBICS  AND  SALE  OF  eTTOCK — PROFITS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 

Q.  What  is  the  market  price  of  your  stock? — A.  The  present  market  price  is  about 
$161  per  share. 

Q.  Is  it  listed  on  the  New  York  market? — ^A.  No;  it  is  aot  listed  at  all,  but  is 
bought  and  sold  on  the  Pittsburg  Stock  Exchange. 

Q.  One  hundred  dollar  shares?— A.  Yes;  the  par  value  is  $100  per  share. 

Q.  You  made  the  statement  that  in  6  years  ^  per  cent  was  the  average  profit? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  1899  the  dividend  was  5  per  cent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  last  one  was  6  per  cent^A.  The  present  year  was  6  per  cent;  yes. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  EARNINGS   IN  THE   YEAR   1899. 

Q.  Yon  made  the  statement  that  your  profit  was  $1,838,805.90?— A.  Yes,  for  1899. 

Q.  And  taking  out  the  dividends,  $510,492,  there  passes  to  vour  surplus  account 
$1,328,313.90?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  reduce  the  bonded  debt  that  year  or  either  of  the  years? — A. 
Yes;  we  paid  it  off. 

Q.  You  apphed  part  of  your  profits  to  the  reduction  of  the  bonded  debt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Making  your  profits  seem  less? — ^A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Probably  you  do  not  understand  my  question.  Is  it  not  shown  in  this  state- 
ment that  a  part  of  your  profit  has  been  used  up  in  betterments  and  taking  up  bonds, 
and  that  does  not  appear  as  an  actual  surplus  lor  a  dividend? — A.  Part  of  our  earn- 
ings were  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  bonded  debt  and  part  used  in  establishing 
oar  jobbing  warehouses.  The  earnings  used  for  these  purposes  appear  in  our  surplus 
account. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  profits  during  the  last  few  years  have  entered  into  the 
betterments  of  your  plants? — ^A.  The  idea  is  to  keep  up  our  plants — not  to  let  them 
deteriorate  in  value,  but  to  keep  them  up  to  the  amount  represented  in  our  books  as 
' '  Investment  accoimt. ' ' 

SKALXj  DIVIDENDS   ARE  PAID — EABmNGS   LARGELY   USED  TO   EXTEND  THE  JOBBING 

BUSINESS. 

Q.  Your  dividends  are  remarkably  small  for  your  capitalization  and  the  business 
you  are  doing? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Alon^  what  lines  have  these  profits  been  expended — in  the  reduction  of  the 
bonded  debt  or  in  the  betterment  of  property,  or  in  what  way?  That  does  not 
apparency  show  on  the  face  of  this  statement. — A.  Well,  evervthing  shows  in  this 
statement.  We  conceal  nothing.  The  money  we  have  earned  has  ^ne  largely  into 
our  jobbing  business.  We  require  more  capital,  and  we  have  not  distributed  all  the 
eamingB  to  our  stockholders  because  we  require  a  large  working  capital  for  our 
jobbing  business. 

Q.  That  Is  the  c|uestion  I  wanted  to  get  at — ^whether  the  earnings  were  used  for 
beUerments  of  buildings  or  in  extending  this  other  line  of  distribution? — A.  Largely 
in  the  jobbing  business. 

Q.  &  that  practically  your  dividends,  had  you  not  gone  into  this  extension,  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  laiver  than  5  and  6  per  cent? — A.  Yes.  Had  we  turned  over 
all  our  profits  to  our  stockholders  they  would  have  received  9^  per  cent  from  the 
time  of  our  consolidatioiL 

DUQUBBNB  FACTORY  SOLD  BECAUSE  IT  WAS  NOT  NEEDED. 

• 

Q.  You  mention  incidentally  in  the  report  the  matter  of  the  Duquesne  factorv. 
Did  you  raze  that,  sell  it  out,  or  abolish  it? — A.  At  the  particular  time  we  sold 
that  plant  there  was  a  productive  capacity  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
country.  It  was  adjoining  property  to  that  owned  by  the  Oarne^e  Steel  Company; 
they  cave  us  a  very  good  pnoe  for  the  property,  and  it  was  considered  to  the  inter- 
ests of  our  company  to  di^xxie  of  it 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  had  sufficient  capacity  for  output  independent  of  the 
Boqaesne  work£^— A.  Yes. 
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UNTRITE  KTATEMENTS    CONCERNING    THE    INCREAHE    IN    PRICES — THE    COMPANY'S 

MANAGEMENT. 

A.  (Continuing. )  With  regard  to  the  exaggerated  statements  that  have  been  made 
concerning  the  advance  in  prices,  which  have  been  published  in  the  pai)er8  through- 
out the  country  as  being  from  125  per  cent  to  172  per  cent,  together  with  the  state- 
ment that  there  has  been  no  advance  in  the  cost  of  manufocture  or  of  labor — the 
absurdity  of  these  statements  is  evident  from  the  facts  I  have  given  you  this  morning. 
Assuming  that  our  sales  of  plate  glass  amounted  to  $7,000,000  per  annum,  such  a 
condition  would  show  a  profit  of  about  $10,000,000  per  year. 

Q.  If  your  rt^port  were  so  itemized  as  to  show  where  the  profits  had  ffone,  it  would 
answer  a  great  many  of  these  published  questions  that  are  being  asked  about  all  com- 
binations.— A.  A  comparison  of  our  annual  reports  will  show  that.  We  issue  them 
every  year.  We  give  to  the  stockholders  all  the  information  that  they  are  entitled 
to  have.  We  annually  make  a  statement  and  give  them  a  balance  sheet  such  bs  I 
have  submitted  to-day.  That  is  one  reason  why  our  stockholders  have  confidence  in 
the  management.    They  believe  it  is  an  honestly  managed  company. 

Q.  In  what  year  did  you  commence  the  distribution  of  your  product? — A.  Our 
consolidation  was  in  1895  and  we  commenced  the  distribution  of  our  product  in  1896. 

DIOTRIBUTION   OF  PRODUCT — ELIMINATION   OP  THE   MIDDLEBLAJT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.^  Suppose  you  were  going  to  start  a  new  glass  works,  how 
long  would  it  take  you  to  Duilaaplant,  equip  it,  andcommence  to  deliver  the  finiahed 
product? — A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  Previous  to  going  into  your  joint  company  had  any  of  the 
concerns  which  entered  into  this  consolidation  used  the  plan  of  distributing  their 
product  through  their  own  warehouses? — A.  No;  we  were  the  first  to  take  up  the 
question  of  selling  the  i)roduct  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  bringing  alx)ut  this  practice,  endeavor  to  establish  an  economy  in 
your  distribution  as  between  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  by  cutting  out  the 
middleman,  or  was  it  a  mere  change  in  handling  credits  and  collections? — A.  Manu- 
facturing industries  are  very  often  at  the  mercy  of  middlemen.  The  middlemen  fix 
the  prices  at  which  they  sell  the  product,  and  frequently  the  jobber  makes  a  profit 
when  the  manufacturer  has  no  profit  whatever.  We  decided  that  it  would  be  to  our 
interest  to  distribute  our  own  product.  The  risks  of  the  manufacturer  are  greater 
than  the  risks  of  the  jobber.  The  factory  is  subject  to  changes  by  new  methods. 
The  methods  that  would  hold  good  to-day  in  a  year  or  two  may  be  obsolete,  requir- 
ing new  machinery.  The  joblSr  is  not  subject  to  these  conditions.  We  found,  too, 
that  the  profits  of  the  jobber  are  larger  than  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer.  We 
are  now  in  both  branches  of  the  business,  and  I  may  Bay  that  for  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  the  jobl)er  has  tlie  larger  profit. 

Q.  Has  the  consumer  received  any  practical  advantage  through  vour  new  means  of 
distribution? — A.  We  make  a  jobbing  profit;  we  do  not  give  it  all  to  the  consumer. 
The  consumer  is  certainly  not  worse  off  by  the  fact  of  our  distributing  our  product. 

Q.  Is  he  not  Ixjtter  off? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much? — ^A.  We  are  satisfied  with  a  reai»onable  profit  for  the  capital 
invested  in  the  jobbing  business. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  through  your  means  of  distribution  you  have  cut  the  profits 
that  were  originally  made  by  9ie  jobber? — ^A.  I  think  we  are  satisfied  with  a  less 
profit  than  the  jobber  considered  his  due. 

WHY  THE  PITTSBURG   PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY   DECIDED  TO  DISTRIBUTE  ITS  OWN  PRODUCT. 

Q.  You  say  that  your  system  of  distribution  arose  a  great  deal  from  the  action  of 
2  bodies  of  jobV^ers — ^the  National  Plate  Glass  Jobl)er8'  Association  and  the  American 
Plate  Glass  Association,  the  meinl)er8  of  the  latter  bein^  purchasers  from  so-called 
independent  factories.  Now,  did  either  of  those  a^^sociations  impose  upon  your  glass 
terms  as  to  commissions,  as  to  the  proper  distribution  of  profits  for  themselves,  or  as 
to  rules  and  regulations  in  selling  and  distributing  the  goods?— A.  No;  not  since  w^e 
went  into  the  jobbing  business. 

Q.  You  do  not  make  that  claim — that  they  did? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  it  was  really  an  economic  reason  that  made  you  go  into  distribution  and 
sale? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  not  any  oppression  on  the  part  of  thos«  two  associations? — ^A.  The 
oppression  was  by  the  National  Plate  Glass  Jobbers'  Association,  and  it  was  prior 
to  our  going  into  the  jobbing  business.  It  was  not  only  economic  reasons,  but  also 
the  isLtft  that  they  controlled  t lie  product  and  made  regulations  in  the  distribution  of 
our  product  that  we  were  not  willing  to  arct^pt. 
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Q.  Was  there  not  some  method  of  cooperation  in  making  these  prices  between  you 
and  those  jobbers'  associations? — A.  No;  we  had  to  sell  our  product  to  the  jobbers  in 
competition  with  the  independent  factories.  The  jobbers  practically  named  the 
prices  they  would  pay  us,  so  that  when  we  were  ms^ing  no  profit  the  jobbers  were 
making  a  lai^e  pront. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  OF  PRICBB. 

Q.  Out  of  the  entire  output  of  plate  glass  in  this  country,  how  much  does  your 
organization  control? — A.  We  control  only  that  which  we  produce,  which  is  about 
72|  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  country.  There  has  oeen  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction recently  owmg  to  the  starting  up  of  the  works  of  the  Edward  Ford  Plate 
Glass  Company. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  establish  the  prices  for  plate  glass  in  this  country  independent 
of  foreign  importations  and  the  competition,  of  course,  of  the  independent  compfr- 
nieri?— A.  No;  we  are  not. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  you  are  able  to  arbitrarily  make  prices  for  American  plate 
glaai?— A.  Emphatically,  no. 

Q.  Does  the  27}  per  cent  that  is  in  competition  with  you  in  manufacture  and  the 
excesB j)roduct  that  is  sent  from  Europe  nere  and  sold  at  lower  rates  control  your 
prices  m  any  way? — A.  Yes.    I  might  say,  in  reply  to  yourquestion,  that  we  were 
able  by  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Penn  Plate  Glass  Works  at  Irwin,  Pa.,  to 
advance  prices.    We  are  able  at  the  present  time  to  maintain  prices  because  the 
supply  and  demand  are  more  closely  adjusted  than  they  have  been  for  several  years.    ) 
Our  company  produces  such  a  large  percentage  of  glass  that  under  these  favorable    / 
conditions  of  production  and  consumption  we  fix  our  selling  prices,  and  the  outside   ^ 
companies  follow  us. 

Q.  Always  within,  of  course,  the  line  of  competition  of  the  27}  per  cent  manufac- 
tured here  and  the  imported  article? — A.  Yes. 

RELATION  OF  THE  PrTTBBURG  00MPANY*8   JOBBIN(3    BUSINESS   TO   THE   PAINT  AND  BRUSH 

TRADE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  you  consider  that  the  establishment  of  a  jobbing  busi- 
ness is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  aistribution  of  your  product? — ^A.  Yes;  1  do. 

Q.  Was  this  business  entered  by  you  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  means  of  coercion 
upon  the  paint  and  glass  trade  that  formerly  distrimited  the  products? — A.  No;  not 
at  all;  not  in  any  way.  We  propose  to  do  a  Intimate  business,  and  we  added  the 
sale  of  window  glass  and  paints  for  the  reasons  I  have  given. 

Q.  Supposing  your  company  were  to  bid  for  the  contract  on  a  large  building, 
would  you  be  able  to  charge  against  the  paint-and-brush  part  of  the  contract  any 
low  made  on  the  bid  on  the  glass? — A.  That  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  our  prin- 
ciples of  doing  business.  Each  branch  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  iia  own  footing. 
No  such  i^iea  has  been  suggested  or  talked  of  or  thought  of  by  our  company.  It  simply 
originated  in  the  imagination  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  paint  business  in  this  city,  who 
think  that  they  may  be  injure<l  by  our  company's  competition.  Paints  and  brushes 
are  never  sold  in  connection  with  gla^s  in  tnat  manner.  Painting  contractors  some- 
times contract  to  paint  and  glaze  buildings,  but  we  do  not  take  painting  contracts. 

THE  AMERICAN  AND  THE  NATIONAL  PLATE  GLASS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  combination  known,  if  I  remember  correctly,  as  the  Ameri- 
can Jobbers*  Association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  represent  also  men  engaged  in  the  paint  and  oil  trade? — A.  Yes;  not 
all.    Many  are  in  the  paint  and  oil  trade. 

Q.  That  combination  fixed  the  price  at  which  plate  glass  was  sold  to  the  consum- 
ers?—A.  They  fixed  the  price  at  which  they  sold. 

Q.  I  understand  you  also  to  state  that  they  fixed  the  price  that  you  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  at? — A.  I  think  not.  You  are  evidently  referring  to  the  r^ational  Plate 
Glass  Jobbers*  Association.  That  association  did  nx  the  prices,  but  it  has  now 
^^sed  to  exipt.  If  you  desire  information  as  to  the  commercial  part  of  our  businew, 
Mr.  Heroy,  the  chairman  of  our  commercial  department,  is  present,  and  he  can  give 
yon  more  definite  information  than  I  can  as  to  prices.  He  is  entirely  familiar  with 
that  branch  of  the  business. 
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JOBBING   BUSINESS  OF  THE  PITIBBUBO  OOMFANY. 

Q.  You  believe  that  your  jobbing  busineas  is  a  Decessary  adjunct  to  your  manu- 
facturing business? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  A  legitimate  business  for  you  to  engage  in? — A.  Entirely  so. 
Q.  And  its  main  effect  is  the  elimination  of  the  middleman? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  ultimately  the  consumer  must  receive  the  benefit?— A.  Yes. 

f  DOMBBTIC  AND  FORBION  WAGES — TABIFF  DOBS  NOT   PROTECT  ON  SMALL  SIZES  OP  GLASS. 

ii 


L 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  You  stated  that  the  wages  in  America  were  200  per  cent 
higher  than  in  England? — A.  Yes;  about 

Q.  And  300  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe? — A.  Than  in  Belgium. 
Belgium  is  our  chief  competitor.  They  are  the  laigest  producers  of  plate  gloBS  in 
Europe. 

Q.  Does  the  tariff  imposed  in  this  country  equalize  wa^  and  guarantee  a  pro- 
tection to  your  business? — A.  It  does  on  the  large  sizes,  but  it  does  not  on  small  sizes. 
One  independent  factory  that  is  now  being  built  is  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
sizes,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  can  profitably  compete  with  foreign  glass  at  the 
present  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Was  there  or  is  there  anv  arrangement  between  the  Pitts- 
burg rlate  Glass  Ck)mpany  and  dealers  in  paints,  oils,  and  orushes  in  any  part  of  the 
country  for  the  handling  of  your  goods? — A.  Yes;  we  sell  to  the  dealers  in  paints, 
oils,  and  drugs;  we  sell  to  any  person. 

GRATUFTY   FUND   FOR  EMPLOYERS  IS    DBSIGNKD  TO   REWARD  FAITHFUL  SERVICE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  gratuity  fund.  Is  that  intended 
to  permit  employees  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  industrjr? — ^A.  It  is  a  reward  for 
faitnful  services  and  to  men  who  have  been  long  in  our  service;  it  is  an  entirely  vol- 
untary act  on  our  part. 

Q.  Is  it  a  specified  fund  that  they  shall  receive  on  account  of  servioei^ — ^A.  It  is  a 
certain  percentage  on  wages. 

LOCATION  OF   THE    PLANTS    OF    THE    PITTSBURG    COMPANY — THE    COMPANY'S    NAME  AND 

rrS  HEADQUARTERS. 

Q.  How  near  to  Pittsburg  is  any  one  of  your  mill^ — A.  The  nearest  is  Creighton, 
20  miles  from  Pittsburg,  on  the  Allegheny  River,  The  Walton  factory  is  23  miles 
from  Pittsburg,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  and  the  Tarentum  factorv  is  on  the 
All^heny  River,  21  miles  above  Pittsburg.  Ford  City  is  on  the  Allegheny  River, 
40  miles  above  Pittsburg,  and  the  Charleroi  works  are  located  on  the  Monongahela 
River,  40  miles  south  of  Pittsburg. 

Q.  There  is  no  local  significance  in  the  name  of  this  oi*^;anization  of  yours.  It 
might  as  well  be  called  the  Columbus  or  the  Anderson? — Ar  It  was  named  so  simply 
because  the  largcRt  factories  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsbuig.  There  is  no  other  sig- 
nificance in  the  name. 

Q.  The  headquarters  are  not  in  Pittsburg? — ^A.  Yes;  the  principal  office  is  in 
Pittsburg. 

NUMBER  OF   PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PLATE-GLASS   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  Did  vou  state  how  many  persons  were  employed  in  the  |)late-glaas  industry  in 
the  United  States? — A.  About  10,000  persons.  That  does  not  include  all  those  who 
are  engaged  in  mining  coal  and  producing  other  raw  materials  that  are  used  in  the 
manun^ture  of  glass. 

NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES — OOMPARATFVB  VALUE  OF  AMERICAN   AND   FOREIGN  LABOR. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  of  native  Americans  employed  in  the  industry? — A. 
Well,  I  would  say  75  per  cent;  perhaps  66  per  cent  would  be  conservative.  In  start- 
ing the  industry  we  were  obligM  to  get  foreign  workmen  who  were  familiar  with  the 
manufacture,  but  we  prefer  American  workmen,  and  but  very  few  foreign  workmen 
come  to  us  now.  \\  e  find  the  American  workmen  more  steady,  and  it  does  not 
require  a  great  length  of  time,  as  I  have  stated  before,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
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bnsiiieaB.  It  doee  not  reciaire  the  same  mechanical  skill  that  is  required,  for  instance, 
in  the  window  glas  bosineaa  or  other  branches  of  the  ^laas  industry. 

Q.  After  an  American  learns  the  trade  is  his  productive  capacity  greater  than  that 
of  the  foreignei? — A.  We  find  him  more  alert  and  more  efficient  than  the  European 
workmen. 

Q.  The  alien  contract  labor  law,  which  bare  out  contract  labor,  is  no  barrier  to  you 
in  your  business — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

STOCK   OP  COMPANY   OPEN  TO    PUBLIC  SALE — COMPANY    IS    SIMILAR    IN  ORGANIZATION   TO 

OTHER  PENNSYLVANIA  STOCK   COMPANIES. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  the  stock  of  your  company  in  the  hands  of  its  owners,  or 
is  it  in  tnist? — A.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  owners.  We  have  no  trust 
whatever.    The  Pittsbuiv  Plate  Glass  Company  is  in  no  sense  a  trust 

Q.  The  public  bu3r8  and  sells  without  any  prevention  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
oompanjT? — A.  Yes.  In  the  consolidation  we  bought  the  properties  ontriffht  and 
isBued  stock  in  payment  therefor.  We  increased  our  stock  ana  issued  stock  to  the 
individual  stocknoldere  of  the  constituent  companies. 

Q.  Is  the  company  any  different,  therefore,  from  any  other  stock  company  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania? — A.  There  is  no  difference  whatever. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  larger  concern  than  the  several  that  entered  into  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

PnTBBUBG    COMPANY    DID    NOT    E8TABUSH    THE    CLASSIFICATION    OF  BUYERS,    AND    DOES 

NOT  REFUSE  BALES. 

Q.  Has  your  company,  in  establishing  A  and  B  buyers,  introduced  anything  new 
to  the  trade,  or  simply  followed  a  custom  which  was  established  when  your  company 
was  oiigani2ed? — A.  We  did  not  establish  the  A  and  B  buyers.  That  is  a  custom 
that  has  existed  for  very  many  years,  and  was  established  by  the  jobbera  themselves 
long  before  we  entered  the  jobbing  business. 

Q.  Has  your  company  ever  refused  to  sell  plate  glass  to  anybody  offering  to  buy 
it,  provided  thev  onered  to  buy  the  same  quantity  that  you  would  sell  on  terms 
agreed  upon  witn  either  class  of  buyers,  the  A  or  the  B? — A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  consider  that  it  is  the  rignt  of  any  American  citizen  or  company  to  buy  of 
you  on  the  same  terms  as  either  of  these  classes  of  buyers. — A.  Yes.  We  would  like 
to  have  them.  We  would  like  to  have  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  purchase 
glass  from  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company. 

UPON  OONSOLinATION  ONLY  GOOD  PROPRBTIB8  WERE   PURCHASED  AT  ACTUAL  CASH  VALUES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  You  stated  that  the  properties  were  bought  at  actual 
cash  values  when  yon  consolidated  and  incorporated  m  1895? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  element  of  good  will  enter  into  this  estimate  of  property  at  that  time 
when  they  were  taken  over  or  consolidated? — A.  No.  Nothinff  was  paid  for  good 
will,  and  the  properties  were  taken  at  actual  cash  values.  I  said  it  delayed  the  con- 
solidation  for  many  months,  but  I  might  say  for  two  or  three  years.  I  was  unwill- 
ing to  inflate  the  company  and  held  out  for  actual  values. 

Q.  Considering  the  date  of  the  consolidation,  did  certain  companies  who  were  at 
that  time  weak  in  credit  and  almost  insolvent  become  incorporated  with  your  com- 
pany?— A.  No.  They  would  have  received  nothing  for  their  stock  if  they  had  come 
m  on  actual  values,  and  therefore  they  did  not  ceme  in,  but  they  were  saved  from 
bankruptcy  by  what  we  did.  Instead  of  crushing  out  competition  the  properties 
were  saved  and  are  running  now. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  lead  up  to— whether  in  making  your  consolidation 
yon  took  in  weak  companies? — ^A.  No;  we  did  not  take  in  weak  companies.  They 
are  the  companies  witn  which  we  are  now  competing.  They  are  the  independent 
companies. 

Q.  Since  your  consolidation  are  these  same  comnanies  that  you  have  designated 
strong  companies  now  in  competition? — ^A.  Yes.  Before  the  consolidation  we  were 
%U  running  at  a  loss,  or  some  at  a  loss  and  others  with  no  profit  The  situation  was 
becoming  more  and  more  acute,  there  being  an  excess  of  capacity.  If  the  consolida- 
dation  had  been  deferred  another  year  or  so  some  of  the  companies  would  probably 
have  become  insolvent,  and  been  sold  by  the  sheriiS,  which  was  actually  the  case 
with  one  company  the  year  preceding. 
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PRICBB  OF  THB  P1TT8BUBG   CX>lfPANY   AND  THE   INDEPENDENT  COMPANIBB. 

Q.  Are  your  prices  and  the  prices  of  the  independent  companies  the  same  to  the 
consumer? — A.  We  do  not  regard  the  prices  of  the  independent  companies.  We  sell 
at  what  we  believe  to  be  a  reasonable  profit,  and  as  to  their  selling  price  I  can  not 
answer. 

Q.  Is  there  anv  secret  in  the  trade  at  all  about  the  prices  that  you  offer  and  they 
ffer? — A.  No;  there  is  none  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement  that  you  wish  to 
make? — A.  Not  at  present. 

(Testimony  cloeai. ) 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  SS,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  W.  W.  HEEOT, 

Chairman  Commercial  Deparim4;nt,  PiUsburg  Plate  Glass  Company. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  the  Manufact;urers'  Club  at  10.05  a.m.,  Mr. 
Clarke  presiding.  At  12  o'clock  noon,  Mr.  W.  W.  Heroy,  of  New  York  City,  chair- 
man of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Please  give  vour  name  and  post-oflSce  address. — A.  W.  W. 
Heroy,  62  Van  Dam  Street,  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  connected  with  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  in  the  company? — A.  Chairman  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment. 

Q.  Do  you  have  charge  of  any  of  their  business  except  in  New  York  City — ^that 
is  to  say,  do  you  have  supervision  of  selling  arrangements  in  other  cities  as  well  as  in 
New  York? — A.  I  might  say  I  am  consult^  in  regard  to  selling  arrangements. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  your  exact  relation  toward  the  company  and  to  the  trade  in 
reference  to  supplying  the  trade  with  the  product  of  the  company? — A.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  commercial  department,  and  as  such  preside  at  meetings  of  that  depart- 
ment, where  the  general  commercial  ^licy  of  the  company  is  discussed. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  an  office  or  a  store  in  New  York? — A.  The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company  hag  a  warehouse  in  New  York,  and  I  make  my  headquarters  at  that  ware- 
house. 

Q.  Do  j[ou  have  charge  of  that  warehouse? — ^A.  No;  we  have  local  managers  in 
charge  of  it. 

RESTRICTIONS  AS  TO  THE  PURCHASE  OF  GLASS   BY   DEAI.EB8. 

Q.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  arrangements  of  A  buyers  and  B  buyers. 
Will  you  define  what  they  are  and  what  the  arrangement  is? — A.  As  near  as  I  can 
remember,  the  designation  dates  back  to  1890.  A  distinction  was  made  betwf^n 
A  buyers  who  were  purchasers  of  stock  sheets,  or,  you  may  say,  the  product  as  the 
factory  manufactured  it,  and  B  buyers  who  did  not  carry  stock,  but  had  their  orders 
executed  by  the  different  jobbers,  and  received  a  commission  for  the  business. 

Q.  The  A  buyers,  then,  were  jobbers  and  the  B  buyers  were  retailers  in  the  broad 
sense? — A.  We  call  the  one  jobbew  and  the  other  dealers. 

Q.  Did  the  B  buyers  in  any  instance  then,  or  do  they  now,  carry  large  sheets  of 
glass  and  cut  them  to  suit  customers? — A.  Not  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  possible  that 
they  might  have  had  a  few  sheets  of  glass  in  their  warehouses. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  your  arrangements  with  the  trade  or  with  the  company  to 
prevent  any  individual  or  company  in  this  country  from  acquiring  a  quantity  of  your 
large  sheets  on  the  same  terms  as  the  A  buyers,  and  dealing  in  glass  of  that  form  and 
quantity? — ^A.  When  we  decided  to  distnbute  our  own  product,  we  cut  loose  from 
tne  buyers  of  stock  sheets,  because  we  wanted  that  glass  for  our  own  warehouses, 
but  we  did  not  refuse  to  sell  anyone  glass  who  wanted  to  buy  it  in  cut  sizes  such  as 
the  ordinary  trade  demanded. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  refuse  to  sell  it  in  the  large  sizes  for  cutting? — A.  No.  I  think 
you  perhaps  do  not  understand  the  conditions  existing  in  the  business. 

Q.  We  wish  you  to  be  verv  explicit  in  regard  to  that. — A.  I  will  be  as  explicit  as 
I  possibly  can.  A  small  dealer  can  buy  large  lights  of  glass  if  he  wants  to,  and  cut 
them  up,  but  that  is  not  generally  the  custom,  because  the  carrying  of  a  stock  of 
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glafiB  in  order  to  have  all  sizes  would  reauire  quite  an  extensive  aasortment,  and  a 
small  stock  would  not  be  very  profitable  for  a  dealer  to  carry. 

Q.  Suppoee  he  wants  to  carry  it  whether  it  is  profitable  or  not,  the  Question  is 
whether  he  can  do  so? — ^A.  If  he  wants  to  buy  it  in  cut  sizes,  yes;  any  size  he  chooses 
to  buy. 

Q.  Gut  sizes  or  uncut  size^ — A.  We  do  not  sell  it  except  in  cut  sizes. 

Q.  Have  you  refused  to  sell  it  in  lai^  sizes  to  any  dealer? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  issued  any  circular  to  the  trade  in  which  you  undertake  to  restrain 
the  freedom  of  buyers  in  any  way? — A.  Not  to  the  trade  generally. 

Q.  Have  you  to  the  trade  in  particular? — A.  Our  president  speaks  of  circulars 
referred  to  in  his  report. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  terms  of  that  circular,  or  can  you  produce  a  copy  of 
it? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  its  wording. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  whom  it  was  addressed  and  what  it  contained? — A.  It  was 
addressed  to  three  houses  in  this  city. 

Q.  That  is  an  answer  to  a  part  of  the  question,  and  the  other  part  is,  do  you  know 
what  it  contained? — ^A.  The  exact  wording  I  can  not  repeat. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  to  the  commission,  either  now  or  later,  a  copy  of  that  circu- 
lar?— A.  That  is  something  I  would  have  to  refer  to  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  From  whom  did  the  circular  emanate? — A.  It  was  sent  out  by  our  Philadelphia 
local  manager. 

Q.  Who  IS  he?— A.  Mr,  Seeley. 

Q.  What  is  his  full  name  and  postK)ffice  addre8s?-A.  Mr.  H.  E.  Seeley,  1012  Fil- 
bert Street. 

KXTENT  OF   MONOPOLY   CONTBOL  POSSB8SSD. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  dealers  in  plate  glass  in  this  coimtry  are  dependent  upon  the 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Comjiany  for  their  supply? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they  able  to  obtain  the  quantities  ttiat  they  need  and  the  sizes  that  they 
require  from  other  American  producers? — A.  Oh,  I  suppose  that  would  depend 
somewhat  upon  what  they  wanted  to  buy;  they  could  not  buy  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  outside  Victories. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  your  output  is  so  much  lai^r  than  that  of  the  other  companies 
that  you  practically  Have  the  power  to  dominate  the  trade  and  fix  prices? — A.  Manu- 
^turin^,  as  we  do,  72^  per  cent  of  the  output,  our  prices  certainly  regulate  the  general 
trade  prices, 

Q.  Do  they  fix  or  determine  the  prices? — A.  Not  always. 

METHOD   OP   PRBVENTING   FOKEION   COMPETITION. 

Q.  Is  the  domestic  and  foreign  competition  sufficient  to  prevent  you  from  exacting 
an  unreasonable  price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  tariff  in  any  way  protect  you  in  maintaining  a  price  above  the  level  of 
the  price  at  which  foreign  goods  can  be  landed  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  in  any  way  tried  to  prevent  the  trade  in  the  United  States  from  buy- 
ing foreign  glass? — A.  We  have  made  certain  contracts  with  the  buyers,  in  consid- 
eration of  which  they  agree  to  purchase  all  of  their  glass  in  this  country;  but  there 
is  nothing  preventing  them  from  buying  glass  on  the  other  side  if  they  choose  to 
do  so. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  penalty  in  their  relations  with  you  if  they  did  buy  foreign 
glass? — ^A.  We  certainly  would  not  refuse  to  sell  them  glass. 

Q.  Would  you  sell  it  to  them  on  the  same  terms? — A.  As  they  could  buy  imported 
glasfiff 

Q.  Yes;  on  the  same  terms  as  you  would  otherwise  offer. — A.  It  would  not  be 
reasonable  to  suppose,  these  jobbers  being  our  competitors,  that  we  would  consent  to 
their  importing  glass  and  in  addition  to  that  give  tnem  a  commission  for  buying  our 
product. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  that  vou  have  an  arrangement  with  them  by  which  you  give 
them  a  rebate  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  they  have  behaved  well  toward  you  during 
the  year.  Is  it  true  that  you  offer  such  a  rebate  or  such  terms? — A.  There  is  no 
question  of  behavior  at  all;  that  has  never  entered  into  the  question. 

Q.  I  am  using  the  language  of  those  who  have  testified  on  that  subject.  Now,  I 
will  ask  you  in  my  own  language  whether  or  not  you  have  a  contract  with  the  B 
buyers  generally  for  giving  them  a  rebate  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  the  purchases 
they  have  made  from  you?  I  will  say  either  the  A  buyers  or  the  B  buyers. — A.  Both 
of  tnese  classes  of  buyers  purchase  nearly  all  of  their  supplies  from  the  outside  facto- 
ries.   Some  of  them  have  imported  glass.     In  order  to  snow  our  disposition  toward 
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this  clasfl  of  buyers,  at  their  request  we  agreed  to  allow  them  a  certain  percentage  in 
consideration  of  their  purchasing  their  glaas  in  this  country. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  at  their  request? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  allude  to  purchases  of  glass  from  your  company  or  simply  to  glass 
bought  in  this  country? — A.  Glass  bought  in  this  country. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  undertaken  to  limit  their  trade  to  your  company?— A.  No; 
absolutely  not 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  the  commission  a  copy  of  any  contract  or  letter  or  circular 
which  offers  that  rebate  to  them,  and  on  whicn  that  trade  arrangement  is  founded? — 
A.  I  presume  very  likely  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  out  by  our  local  manager  could 
be  given,  if  the  executive  committee  think  it  proper  to  do  so. 

Q.  Will  you  undertake  to  procure  it  and  fiumish  it  to  the  commission  and  make  it 
a  part  of  your  testimony  when  you  receive  your  testimony  for  revision? — A.  I  can 
not  promise  that  without  the  permission  of  the  company. 

Q.  Will  you  do  it  if  you  get  the  permission  of  the  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  the  circular  to  the  Phila- 
delphia dealers.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  Know  the  exact  language  of  the  cir- 
cular. Being  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  department  of  your  company,  you  must 
know  the  general  character  of  that  circular.  Can  you  state  what  the  purport  of  it 
was?— A.  1  would  rather  not  attempt  to  explain  the  purport  of  it  if  the  letter  is  to 
be  part  of  my  evidence. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  not  settled  that  it  will  be;  and  if  you  can  recite  the  purport  of  it,  I 
should  like  to  have  you  do  so. — A.  I  have  never  seen  the  letter,  nor  have  1  ever 
seen  a  copy  of  it,  excepting  as  printed  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  whether  or  not  these  Philadelphia  dealers  had  violated  their 
agreement  with  you  and  purchased  glass  abroad? — A.  Personally  I  was  not  aware 
of  that  fact. 

Q.  You  said  you  allowed  them  a  percentage.  I  do  not  know  but  what  your  state- 
ment was  clear  and  that  I  understood  it  imperfectly,  but  your  answer  seemed  to  be 
that  you  allowed  them  a  percentage  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  the  purchase  of  Amer- 
ican glass,  whether  the  purchase  was  confined  to  your  company  or  not  W^as  that 
the  intention  of  your  answer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  purchase  glass  from  the  independent  companies,  do  you  allow  them  a 
percentage  at  the  end  of  the  yeai^ — A.  On  the  purchases  from  the  independent 
companies? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  no;  only  on  glass  they  purchased  from  us. 

Q.  On  all  glass  they  purchaseafrom  you?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  can  not  state  the  character  of  that  circular? — A.  No;  I  can  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.  )  Have  you  stated  the  amount  of  this  rebate  that  was 
allowed  at  the  end  of  the  year? — A.  Five  per  cent 

COMBINATION   OF  JOBBERS   PREVIOUS  TO   ORGANIZATION   OF  PITTBBURO   PLATE  GLASS 

COMPANY. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  organization  or  combination  of  jobl)er8  that  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  organization  of  trie  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  the  present  Pitts- 
burg Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  did  it  embrace? — A.  It  embraced  the  jobbers  of  glass  throughout  the 
United  States — glass  and  kindred  lines. 

Q.  Did  it  embrace  substantially  all  of  them? — A.  All  of  the  large  buyers;  yes. 

Q.  Including  those  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  large  manufacturer  or  lar^e  dealer  in  paints  and  oils  in  Phila- 
delphia that  was  not  included  in  that  organization? — A.  There  are  a  good  many 
dealers  in  paints  and  oils  that  do  not  sell  glass  at  all. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  do  handle  glass  and  have  in  the  past — A.  I  do  not 
know  how  large  buyers  of  glass  some  of  these  paint  men  are  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Was  the  firm  of  Lucas  &  Co.  a  member  of  that  combination? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  Did  this  combination  of  jobbers  control  the  price  at  which  plate  glass  was  sold 
to  tiie  consumer?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  control  the  price  paid  to  the  manufacturers  for  plat«  glass?  I  mean 
control  in  the  sense  that  the  manufacturer  was  in  a  measure  compelled  to  accept  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  jobbers. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  association  in  a  position  therefore  to  raise  the  pric^e  on  the  consumer 
and  lower  the  profits  to  the  manufacturer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  that  it  did  so? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  enect  of  the  operation  of  the  present  system  inaugurated  by  the  Plate 
Gla^ffl  Company  to  do  away  with  the  injury  of  which  you  complain? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  those  who  desire  to  buy 
glass  to  accept  terms  dictated  by  your  company. — A.  No. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  incrtance  where  pressare  has  b5en  brought  by  the  Plate 
GlasB  Company  upon  firaos  who  have  bought  from  the  independent  companies 
because  they  did  so? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  pressure  that  has  been  brought  upon  jobbers  importing 
glass  because  of  such  importations? — A.  I  think  I  answered  that  question. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  answer  in  relation  to  the  circular  answers  that? — A.  Yes. 

TBRKB  GIVBN  TO   DEALEB8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  One  of  the  eentlemen  who  was  here  the  other  day  stated, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  that  the  purchasing  arrangements  they  had  with  your  com- 
pany were  such  that  the  only  profit  they  had  in  the  business  was  this  5  per  cent 
rebate  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  if  that  were  withdrawn  their  business  would  be 
conducted  at  a  loss.  Is  tnat  true? — A.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  their  expenses 
of  doing  business  and  how  they  sell  their  plate  glass  and  kindred  lines  to  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Are  they  not  compelled  to  sell  at  the  price  you  fix  in  your 
jobbing  businesB? — A.  Some  of  the  glass  they  would  probably  sell  at  that  price;  but 
every  seller  takes  advantage  wherever  he  can  of  the  ignorance,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of 
the  small  buyer,  or  w^here  he  is  buying  other  things  in  connection,  and  makes  a  profit. 

Q.  Could  they  sell  the  glass  bought  from  the  Pittsbure  Plate  Glass  Company  at  a 
less  price  than  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  sold  that  glass  through  their  job- 
bing establishments? — A.  Would  they  sell  it  at  a  less  price  than  we  sell  it? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  why. 

Q.  Then  is  the  5  per  cent  based  on  the  selling  price  through  your  jobbers? — A. 
The  5  per  cent  is  based  upon  the  selling  price. 

Q.  Is  it  not  substantially  true,  then,  as  far  as  glass  bought  from  your  company  is 
concerned,  that  the  jobbers  have  only  that  5  per  cent  margin? — A.  Not  necessarily. 
You  must  understand  that  there  are  a  good  many  other  items  in  connection  with  the 
buying  of  plate  glass  upon  which  they  might  make  a  profit;  or  perhaps  they  might, 
in  making  an  estimate,  ask  a  little  higher  price  for  the  glasn.  And  1  have  known 
instances  in  the  smaller  trade,  when  I  was  a  jobber,  where  we  would  make  anywhere 
from  15  to  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  what  commission  we  were  receiving  from  the 
manufacturer. 

Q.  Do  not  the  jobbers  to  whom  the  Plate  Glass  Company  sell  in  their  turn  sell  the 
consumers? — A.  Yes;  but  they  do  not  sell  all  consumers  alike.  That  is  left  to  their 
judgment  to  sell  as  they  please. 

Q.  I  understand.  But  do  you  think  that  they  could  get  from  consumers  a  higher 
price  than  the  consumers  could  buy  the  glass  for  from  your  jobbing  houses  connei'ted 
with  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  They  could  in  some  cases,  beoiuse  the 
consumer  would  not  be  familiar,  perhaps,  with  what  the  price  of  glass  was. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  do  you  think  it  might  be  so? — A.  General  proposi- 
tion; no. 

Q.  Then  that  being  the  case  and  the  price,  or  rather  the  rebate  being  based  on  the 
price  which  you  make  to  the  jobbers,  is  it  not  substantially  true  that  their  only  mar- 
gin of  profit  on  the  glass  sold  by  the  Pittsburg  Plat«  Glass  Company  is  the  5  per 
cent? — A.  Well,  put  it  in  the  way  you  state  it,  yes. 

Q.  You  say  put  it  in  the  way  I  state  it;  how  else  would  you  state  it? — A.  I  mean 
substantially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  To  cover  this  very  point,  are  your  terms  of  payment  and 
your  discount  the  same  to  all  customers,  and  published  so  they  will  oe  known  to 
all? — A.  The  terms  of  payment  are  what  have  always  been  quoted  in  the  trade  and 
the  prices  are  generally  announced  by  circulars. 

Q.  These  circulars  are  circulated  through  the  whole  trade? — A.  Yes,  as  far  as  we 
know  them. 

Q.  Since  you  have  had  this  5  per  cent  in  operation,  how  much  has  this  premium 
rebate  amounted  to  in  any  period  of  12  months? — ^A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Are  there  any  discounts  given  to  different  building  contractors,  superintending 
architects,  and  others,  independent  of  your  circular  prices  that  you  send  to  the  whole 
trade  through  your  distributing  houses? — A.  Those  people  are  all  sold  at  whatever 
the  market  rate  may  be;  they  are  all  sold  the  same. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discretion  on  the  part  of  your  local  agents  at  your  distributing 
jxiints  as  to  making  other  and  different  prices  than  are  contained  in  your  general 
circulars,  with  contracting  architects  and  superintending  architects  or  builders? — A. 
We  allow  the  local  managers  to  u.^e  a  good  deal  of  discretion  in  these  things. 

Q.  Are  they  on  salary  or  do  they  have  a  commission  on  sales? — A.  On  salary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  aesire  to  make  any.  further  statement  yourself? — 
A.  No. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


THE  SAIiT  COMBINATION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  11,  1901. 
TE8TIM0HY  OF  KK.  AKCHIBALD  8.  WHITE, 

President  National  Salt  Company ^  New  York  Oily. 

The  commiBsion  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Vice-Chainnan  Phillipe  presiding.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald S.  White,  of  New  York  City,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Will  you  give  your  name  and  address  and  position  with  the 
Salt  Company? — A.  Archibald  S.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company, 
New  York. 

HOURGBS  OF  SALT  SUPPLY. 

Q.  Will  you  give  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  business  you  are 
conducting  and  to  some  of  the  methods  of  manufacture? — A.  There  are  three  sources 
of  Hupply  of  salt:  From  sea  water,  from  natural  brine  springs,  and  from  mineral  rock- 
salt  (leposits  which  are  found  below  the  surface  of  tne  earth,  varying  from  300  to 
3,000  teet  in  different  localities.  The  production  of  salt  from  sea  water  is  usually 
carried  on  in  a  tropical  climate  by  the  impounding  of  sea  water  in  a  pond  and  the 
subsequent  evaporation  of  that  water  by  solar  heat  and  wind.  No  salt  is  made  from 
sea  water  in  the  United  States  except  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  California.  Salt  is 
made  from  brine  springs  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  by  solar  evaporation  and  by  evaporation 
by  artificial  heat,  the  brine  beinjg  contained  in  kettles  set  in  masonry  over  a  lumace. 
The  principal  source  of  production  of  salt  in  the  United  States  is  from  brine,  which 
is  procurea  by  bringing  fresh  water  in  contact  with  the  mineral  rock  salt  contained 
in  the  earth.    This  orine  is  then  pumped  to  the  surface,  purified,  and  evaporated. 

METHODS  OP   EVAPORATION. 

Three  metho<lsof  evaporation  are  most  popular.  The  English  or  open-pan  system 
consists  of  a  steel  pan  20  feet  wide  by  100  feet  long,  filled  with  brine  about'  2  feet 
deep  and  situated  over  a  furnace.  Fuel  is  burned  on  grates  under  one  end  of  the 
pan,  the  heat  passing  along  under  the  pan  its  entire  length  and,  with  the  gases  of 
combustion  escaping  out  of  the  stack  at  the  end  of  the  pan  opposite  the  grate.  The 
second  or  grainer  system  consists  of  wooden  or  steel  vats  about  125  feet  long  by  11  feet 
wide  and  about  2  feet  deep,  which  are  filled  with  brine,  and  in  which  are  immersed 
pipes,  through  which  steam  passes  from  the  boilers.  Evaporation  of  brine  results, 
and  the  salt  is  precipitated  by  gravity  to  the  bottom  of  the  grainer,  whence  it  is  lifted 
out  by  rakes  operated  by  machinery  or  by  labor.  The  third  system  is  know^n  as  the 
vacuum  process,  where  the  brine  is  boiled  under  a  vacuum  in  a  closed  vessel  by 
application  of  steam  heat. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  do  you  manufacture  any  by  the  first 
method,  the  method  of  solar  evaporation? — A.  Yes;  we  employ  all  three  methoda 
We  have  a  small  property  in  Texas  using  the  method  of  solar  evaporation  in  a  lim- 
ited way,  but  not  to  any  large  extent.  We  do  not  use  sea  water.  We  evaporate 
brine  by  solar  heat  in  Colorado  City,  Tex. 

EXTENT  OF   BUSINBHS   CONTROLLED   BY   THE   NATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  other  methods  employed,  will  you  tell  us  in  about  what 
proportion  they  are  used  by  the  National  Salt  Company  and  where  the  main  plants 
are  located? — A.  That  is  answered  in  your  next  question,  which  I  understand  to  be, 
"What  is  the  extent  of  the  business,  number,  location  and  capacity  of  plants  owned 
by  the  National  Salt  Company;  the  capacity,  number  and  location  of  plants  of  com- 
petitors?'^    As  far  as  the  Dusmess  is  concerned,  the  consumption  of  salt  is  universal. 
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The  production  in  the  United  States  ifl  about  10,000,000  barrels  annually.  The  fol- 
lowing plants  with  their  capacity  are  owned  by  the  National  Salt  Company  and 
constituent  companies: 


Plant.  Location. 


Capacity 
(dally). 


I  Barrds. 

Cavuga  plant Ludlowville,  N.  Y I  1,600 

Ithacaplant i  Ithaca.N.Y 800 

Glen  plant Watklns.N.Y !  1,300 

Perryplant '  Perry.N.Y I  800 

Kerrplant RockGlen.N.Y 1,000 

Biadley  plant Waisaw.N.Y 1,000 

Empire  plant do I  800 

Gouinlock  No.  1 do 800 

Gooinlock  No.  2 do 

Hawley  plant do 

Wanaw  plant do 


800 
600 
80O 

Pearl  plant Pearl  Creek,  N.  Y 400 

Pavilion  plant Pavilion.N.Y 800 

Leroy  plant I  Leroy,N.Y 1,000 

Unitea  Salt  Co.  and  varioiu  plants  owned  bv  them  in  Ohio 4,000 

Mortonplant Wyandotte, Mich 1,200 

Eddy  plant Saginaw,  Mich 400 

Hntchuuon-Kanfias  plant,  and  plants  owned  by  them  in  im-  ,  Hutchinnon,  Kans 4, 500 

mediate  yidnity. 

Lone  Star  Salt  Co.,  and  variona  plants  owned  by  them  in     Dallas,  Tex 1,200 

Texas. 


Total 


21,700 


PROIJUCTIOX   OF   RCK'K    SALT. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  J  Where  is  that  water  obtained  in  the  case  of  these  New 
York  plants  you  spoke  about  putting  water  down  and  pumping  it  out? — A.  From  the 
surface;  usually  from  springs,  lakes,  or  any  convenient  source. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  pure  water? — A.  Yes;  it  is  taken  from  the  surface  because  that 
is  where  we  get  our  purest  water.  We  encounter  waters  impregnated  with  various 
minerals  and  substances  going  through  the  rock,  and  we  exclude  such  impure  waters 
by  putting  in  a  casing. 

Q-  What  thickness  is  that  rock  salt? — ^A.  Well,  it  varies  in  thickness  from  8  to  260 
feet;  sometimes  it  occurs  in  one  solid  mass  and  other  times  it  is  separated  by  strata 
of  shale,  occasionally  by  strata  of  limestone. 

Q.  At  what  depth  is  it  generally  obtained  there? — A.  In  New  York  State? 

Q.  Yes;  alone  the  lakes  in  the  works  that  you  have  described,  the  Warsaw  field, 
for  example. — A.  In  the  Warsaw  field  the  salt  is  found  at  the  northern  extremity  oi 
the  field  at  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  about  800  feet  below  the  surface.  The  dip  of  the  salt  rock 
is  about  100  feet  to  the  mile  toward  the  south,  so  that  when  you  get  lust  below  War- 
saw in  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Glen,  the  salt  is  3,000  feet  below  the  surface. 

Q-  At  lower  dei)ths  would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  shaft  for  it? — A.  The  rock  salt  as  it 
occurs  in  nature  is  impure;  that  is,  it  is  mixed  with  shale  and  other  earthy  sub- 
stances and  other  mineral  substances,  as  sulphate  of  lime. 

Q.  Is  that  true  in  all  parti^ — ^A.  There  is  none  absolutely  pure;  they  are  all  com- 
mercially pure,  but  in  oraer  to  make  a  white,  clean  salt  acceptable  to  the  trade  it  is 
necessary  to  dissolve  this  rock  salt  and  get  it  into  a  liquid  condition  for  purification. 
After  these  impurities  are  eliminated  the  brine  is  evaporated  and  the  salt  produced. 
Every  100  pounds  of  brine  is  saturated  and  contains  tneoretically  about  26  pounds  of 
salt — practically  about  25— so  that  to  produce  25  pounds  it  is  necessary  to  evaporate 
75  pounds  of  water. 

Q.  After  you  have  used  these  wells  for  a  time,  is  it  necessary  for  the  water  to  stand 
longer  in  order  to  get  the  proper  amount  of  salt  in  solution? — A.  The  older  a  well  is 
the  better  it  is,  beotuse  in  time  you  have  practically  a  subterranean  lake,  and  the 
process  of  putting  the  water  down  and  brinnng  it  up  is  really  one  oj)eration.  The 
water  is  taken  at  the  surface  and  put  through  a  force  pump,  and  the  initial  force  of 
the  water  goine  down  into  the  well  through  the  one  pipe  forces  the  brine  in  the  well 
to  the  sur&ce  through  another  pipe. 

Q.  Does  it  go  into  the  same  places?  If  so,  would  not  that  weaken  the  brine? — A. 
Yes,  the  fresh  water  having  less  specific  gravity  than  the  brine  is  always  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  subterranean  lake,  ana  the  salt  being  much  heavier  is  at  the  bottom. 
The  brine  which  is  to  come  to  the  surface  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  the  well 
is  probably  very  deep.  You  can't  tell,  you  guess  at  it,  but  it  is  several  hundred  feet 
de^. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmak.)  Is  the  well  abandoned  after  this  salt  is  taken  out?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  drilling  this  well  are  you  compelled  to  make  a  cat 
throoffh  the  top  of  it? — A.  No,  we  drill  through  the  top  of  it.  A  new  well  is  not  a 
desiraole  thing.  It  takes  some  time  to  create  a  cavity.  You  can  readily  imagine 
when  the  rock  salt  is  dissolved  away  there  is  nothing  to  support  the  overhanging  rock, 
and  it  continues  to  cave  until  it  gets  into  the  form  of  an  arch  and  is  self-supporting. 

Q.  And  after  that  do  vou  have  to  clean  it  out? — A.  Yes,  we  have  to  remove  our 
piping,  put  in  a  string  ot  tools,  and  drill  deeper  through  this  that  was  filled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.  )  When  was  this  method  of  salt  manufacturing  introduced? — 
A.  I  do  not  know.  It  goes  hack  to  the  original  Britons.  The  manufacture  of  salt 
commenced  in  this  country  with  Revolutionary  times.  It  was  made  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  Onondaga  Indians,  who  produced  it  from  brine  sprines.  They  discov- 
ered salt  water  coming  out  of  the  earth  and  boiled  it  Subsequently  in  the  western 
Mrt  of  New  York  State  the  rock  salt  was  discovered  during  the  boom  in  oil  times. 
Wells  for  oil  were  put  down  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  salt  was  found. 
The  oil  development  has  really  located  the  salt  deposits  in  this  country;  oil  is  usually 
sought  for  and  salt  found. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  extensive  is  that  rock-salt  deposit  along  the  border  of 
the  lakes — ^about  how  many  miles? — A.  In  New  York  State  the  rock-salt  deposit 
extends  from  a  point  35  miles  east  of  Buffalo  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  a  point 
a  few  miles  north  of  Bin^hamton.  I  would  say  the  average  length  is  about  150  to 
200  miles,  the  average  width  about  30  miles,  and  the  average  depth  from  20  feet  at 
the  extreme  northwestern  end  to  285  feet  at  Ithaca.  There  is  enough  salt  in  New 
York  State  alone  to  supply  the  world  for  a  million  years.  In  Ohio  the  deposit  seems 
to  surround  Cleveland.  &Dont  15  or  20  miles  east  and  west  of  Cleveland,  and  50  miles 
south.  In  Michigan  the  deposit  of  rock  salt  is  found  along  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit 
rivers,  and  on  the  western  side  of  Michigan,  at  Ludington  and  Manistee.  In  the 
Saginaw  Valley  they  have  brine,  and  it  is  presumed  to  be  the  filtration  through  the 
earth  from  these  rock-salt  deposits  on  the  east  and  west  of  it.  In  Kansas  rock  salt 
is  found  in  the  central  and  western  part  of  the  State  at  from  three  to  five  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface.  In  Louisiana  there  is  a  deposit  of  rock  salt  at  Avery  Island, 
and  at  another  island  known  as  Belle  Island,  on  the  Gulf.  There  is  also  some  rock 
salt  found  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  Vir^nia.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  formation, 
however,  and  occurs  in  pockets  only;  that  is,  it  is  unusual.  It  usually  occurs  in 
well-defined  strata.  There  is  some  httle  rock  salt  in  Wyoming  and  in  Utah,  but 
not  available  because  removed  from  transportation  facilities.  That  is  about  the 
known  deposit  to-day  in  this  coimtry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  You  were  speaking  of  putting  water  down  to  the  rock  salt 
and  then  pumping  out  the  brine  and  evaporating  that.  How  large  a  proportion  of 
your  business  is  carried  on  in  the  other  way  where  you  find  a  deposit  oi  brine,  as  in 
the  Saginaw  Valley,  so  that  you  do  not  pump  any  water? — A.  Well,  I  should  say 
perhaps  3  or  4  per  cent.  You  understand  that  from  an  economic  standpoint 
one  must  evaporate  the  strongest  brine,  while  in  these  natural  brine  springs  the 
brine  is  weak.  For  instance,  with  a  salometer  test  brine  from  rock  salt  will  stand 
100  at  saturation;  the  Saginaw  Valley  brine  stands  about  66;  the  Syracuse  brine  at 
62;  so  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  more  fuel  to  produce  1  pound  of  salt  from  Sagi- 
naw or  S3rracuse  brine  than  it  does  from  natural  brines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  strength  of  the  Utah  brine? — A.  The  source 
of  production  of  brine  in  Utah  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  their  industry  is  carried 
on  by  solar  evaporation,  and  that  brine  stands  about  85  to  90. 

Q.  Do  you  oo  any  salt  mining  at  all? — A.  Yes.  We  are  not  interested  in  the 
mining  business,  but  there  are  three  mines  in  the  western  New  York  field,  two  in 
Kansas,  and  two  in  Louisiana,  and  they  mine  salt  and  prepare  it  for  the  market  just 
as  anthracite  coal  is  mined;  in  fact,  the  two  operations  are  almost  identical. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  say  those  salt  mines  are  not  in  your  company? — A.  They 
are  not.  The  consumption  of  rock  salt  as  taken  from  the  earth  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion is  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  whole  country,  the  other  90  per  cent 
being  evaporated  salt.  The  reason  for  that  you  will  see  when  I  explain  to  you  that 
the  mineral  rock  salt  in  nature  is  impure,  and  that  restricts  its  sale. 

CX)8T  OP   fuel   used   IN   PRODUCTION   OF  SALT. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  fuel  in  carrying  on  your  busi- 
ness?— A.  That  is  determined  entirely  by  the  location. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  speak  of  the  cost  as  regards  the  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan 
plants— the  kinds  of  fuel  used,  for  example. — A.  In  New  York  the  fuel  used  is  the 
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cheapest  qaality  of  coal — usually  anthracite  screeninsB  which  have  been  the  refuse 
from  the  mines.  The  salt  manufocturers  were  the  first  ones  to  utilize  that  refuse. 
In  Michigran  the  manu&cture  of  salt  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  lumber,  and  is  practically  a  by-product.  The  refuse  from  the  sawmills,  consisting 
of  slabs,  sawdust,  etc.,  is  burned  under  boilers  and  steam  generated  and  the  steam 
used  in  the  evaporation  of  the  brine,  and  the  salt  is  proauced  thereby.  In  Ohio 
coal  is  used,  usually  bituminous  slack,  that  being  the  cheapest  article,  wnich  is  pro- 
cured from  the  eastern  Ohio  and  Rttsburg  district.  In  Kansas  fuel  is  procured  from 
Kansas  points  on  the  Santa  "Fe  road  and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

Q.  About  what  does  the  coal  cost  that  is  used  in  New  York? — A.  Well,  in  New 
York  it  averaees  about  $1.50  a  ton  delivered  at  the  salt  works. 

Q.  Where  the  salt  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  lumber  indus- 
try do  you  count  the  cost  of  fuel  anything  at  all,  or  is  it  better  than  nothing^? — A.  That 
is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Some  salt  manufacturers  figure  that  they  can  make  salt  for 
nothing,  and  others  say  it  costs  them  more  than  they  get  for  it.  Their  business  is  so 
interwoven — ^the  timber  in  the  forest  and  the  mill  and  the  lumber  itself,  and  the  salt 
business,  they  are  all  mixed  up  together,  and  they  don't  keep  a  very  accurate  set  of 
books  anyway. 

Q.  Because  thejr  think  the  fuel  costs  nothing,  do  they  go  on  the  basis  that  it  would 
cost  them  something  to  dispose  of  the  slabs  in  other  ways? — A.  Yes;  it  would.  You 
will  find  in  lumber  camps  and  sawmills  immense  towers  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  these  slabs.    They  accumulate  so  rapidly  they  must  be  gotten  rid  of. 

COMPBTITORS  OF  THE   NATIONAL  SALT  CX>MPANy. 

Q.  Had  you  finished  what  you  had  to  say  with  reference  to  plants? — A.  Plants 
owned  by  competitors  are  scattered  in  different  producing  sections  of  the  country. 
In  New  York  State  the  Syracuse  industir  is  owned  by  some  12  individuals  and 
corporations.  In  the  western  New  York  field  there  are  3  plants  owned  by  compet- 
itors, in  Ohio  4,  in  Michigan  14,  in  Kansas  1,  and  in  Texas  2. 

Q.  Have  you  any  understanding  with  these  competitors  in  regard  to  prices? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  percentage  of  the  entire  product  of  the  country  is  manu- 
factured by  the  National  Salt  Company,  and  what  by  your  competitors? — A.  Well, 
that  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  state,  because  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  our  com- 
petitors are  making.  But  I  should  say  that  the  National  Salt  Company  controlled 
between  85  and  90  percent  of  the  evaporated  salt  made  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Q.  You  say  of  the  evaporated  salt,  leaving  out  the  salt  mined? — A.  lleaving  out  of 
the  discussion  all  the  mined  salt  and  the  solar  palt  which  is  made  at  Syracuse. 

Q.  Then  of  the  salt  which  is  consumed  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  you  would 
put  the  percentage  somewhat  less? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  percentage  would  that  be? — A.  Well,  roughly 
I  should  say  75. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  Have  you  stated  the  amount  of  consumption  of  salt  in  the 
United  States? — A.  Of  evaporated  salt  the  consumption  is  about  10,000,000  barrels, 
and  of  the  mined  salt  I  can  not  give  you  reliable  figures,  but  I  should  say  it  is 
approximately  2,000,000  barrels. 

Q.  So  ^at  the  total  consumption  is  about  12,000,000  barrels? — A.  Yes.  Well, 
there  is  perhaps  1,000,000  barrels  of  solar  salt  to  be  added  to  that;  so  the  total  oon- 
somption  would  be  13,000,000  barrels. 

Q.  Now,  how  much  of  that  iS, 000, 000  barrels  did  you  turn  out? — A.  Last  year  we 
eold  between  8,000,000  and  9,000,000  barrels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  include  the  Utah  salt  in  that  list  of  yours  or  of 
your  competitor^ — ^A.  That  is  a  competitor  of  ours;  but  the  Utah  production  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  Utah  Valley  and  territory  tributary  thereto.  We  do  not  go 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nor  can  they  come  east,  because  of  conditions  which 
I  wUl  explain  to  you  in  a  few  minutes — ^that  is,  freight  rates. 

METHODS  OP   PROMOTION    EMPLOYED   BY  THE  NATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY. 

* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Now,  if  you  will  take  up  this  next  question  as  to  the  method 
of  promotion  of  the  National  Salt  Company. — A.  The  company  was  organized  in 
March,  1899,  and  acquired  at  that  time  13  plants  in  New  York  State.  The  basis  of 
purchase  was  an  appraisal  of  the  tangible  assets  and  an  issue  therefor  of  preferred 
stock.  An  issue  of^  common  stock  was  also  made  to  the  owners  of  those  properties 
for  their  good  will,  earning  capacity,  trade-marks,  brands,  etc.,  on  a  basis  of  five  times 
their  average  annual  earnings  for  the  two  preceding  years.  To  illustrate:  A  con- 
cern that  showed  average  annual  earnings  of  $10,000  received  $50,000  of  common 
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stock  at  par.  Each  owner  was  then  privileged  to  cash  in  one  share  of  preferred  stock 
and  one  share  of  common  stock,  and  receive  therefor  $100.  Working  capital  was 
also  provided  hy  an  issue  of  one  share  of  preferred  and  one  share  of  common  for 
$100.  There  was  no  syndicate  formed  to  underwrite  any  of  the  securities.  An  offer- 
ing was  made  of  securities  to  procure  the  cash  required  through  the  Atlantic  Trust 
Ck)mpany  of  New  York,  which  received  therefor  a  fee  of  $5,750.  I  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  the  voucher  if  you  will  be  interested  in  seeing  it.*  SubsequenCfy  proper- 
ties in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Texas  were  purcha»Bd  on  the  best  terms  possi- 
ble, payments  being  made  sometimes  in  stock  of  the  l^ational  Salt  Company  and 
sometimes  in  cash.  In  that  connection  here  is  a  copy  of  the  printed  circular  issued 
at  that  time,  entitled  ''Plan  of  organization.  National  Salt  Company,"  which  I  will 
submit  in  evidence  if  you  desire.  Here  is  also  the  subscription  agreement  of  the 
National  Salt  Company  which  was  signed  by  subscribers  on  the  offering  of  the 
Atlantic  Trust  Company. 

Exhibit  1 . — Plan  of  organization  and  fmbscripnon  agreement  of  the  National  Salt  Company. 

Plan  op  Organization. 

national  salt  company. 

(To  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey.) 

Authorized  capital : 

Noncumulative  7  per  cent  preferred  stock jB5,  000, 000 

Common  stock 7, 000, 000 

Present  issue  of  capital  stock : 

Preferred  stock 2, 400,  OOO 

Common  stock 3, 500, 000 

It  is  proposed  to  organize  acorjM>ia[i.»n  uadertlte  lavvsol'  New  JerHey  tobecalled  the 
National  Salt  Company,  for  the  purjjost^  of  uniting  into  one  corporation  the  following 
salt-manufacturing  plants,  producing  about  90  per  cent  of  the  evaporated  salt  from 
brine  by  artificial  heat  manufactured  in  the  State  of  New  York:  Bradley  Salt  Com- 

giny,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  Cayuga  I^ke  Salt  Company,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.;  Empire 
airy  Salt  Company,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  W.  C.  Gouinlock,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  Glen  Salt 
Company,  Watkins,  N.  Y.;  Hawley  Salt  Company,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  Ithaca  Salt  Com- 
pany, Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Kerr  Salt  Company,  Rock  Glen,  N.  Y. ;  Le  Roy  Salt  Company, 
Leroy,  N.  Y.;  Pavilion  Salt  Company,  Pavilion,  N.  Y.;  Pearl  Salt  Company,  Pearl 
Creek,  N.  Y.;  Silver  Lake  Salt  Company,  Perry,  N.  Y.;  Warsaw  Salt  Company, 
Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  and  also  to  acquire  the  business  of  the  National  Salt  Company  of 
West  Virginia,  which  is  now  acting  as  a  distributor  of  the  products  of  the  above- 
named  manufactories. 

In  the  acquisition  of  the  foregoing  enumerated  properties  and  business  the  new 
company  will  issue — 

Preferred  stock $2,400,000 

Common  stock 3, 500, 000 


1  Later  the  witness  submitted  a  oopy  of  the  voucher,  as  follows: 

Check  No.  29.]  [Voucher  No.  29. 

New  York,  AprU  18, 1S99. 

NcUwiMl  Snlt  Oimpany  to  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  S9  WilHam  st.,  New  York,  Dr. 

[Account  of  organization  expenses.] 

To  services  rendered  as  depository  for  $1,150,000—7  per  cent  preferred  stocks— issuing  receipts 
for  subscriptions  so  paid,  and  transfer  of  moneys  so  received  to  United  States  Mortgage  and 
Trust  Company $5,750 


Price  correct 

Extensions  examined 
Approved 


Received ,  1899,  of  National  Salt  Company dollars, 

in  full  payment  of  above  account. 


Please  receipt  and  return  this  voucher  to  us  at  once. 

(Indorsed:)  Voucher  No.  29,  date  April  18. 1899;  amount.  $5,760;  in  favor  of  AtlanUc  Trust  Com- 
pany; charged  to  organization  expense  account 
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The  balance  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  viz,  $2,600,000  Of  preferred  and 
$3,500,000  of  common  stock  will  be  used  solely  for  the  acquisition  of  modem  manu- 
fectaring  salt  plants,  the  product  of  other  salt  properties  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  and  the  general  purposes  of  the  company. 

The  above-named  manufacturers  are  to  transfer  their  good  will,  plants,  patents, 
trade-marks,  and  all  their  visible  tangible  real  and  personal  property  to  tne  new 
compajiy,  under  certificates  of  the  manufacturers,  respectively,  that  they  are  free  of 
all  indebtedness,  secured  or  otherwise. 

These  manufacturers  have  agreed  to  take,  in  part  payment  for  their  properties, 
about  55  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  in  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  new  company. 

The  net  profits  of  the  above-mentioned  properties  during  the  year  1898,  on  a  pro- 
duction of  about  300,000  tons  of  salt,  were,  as  certified  to  by  the  parties  realizing  the 
same,  respectively,  not  less  than  $450,000. 

By  the  proposed  union,  economies  in  the  manufacture,  transportation,  and  distri- 
bution of  the  product,  it  is  estimated,  will  amount  to  not  less  than  $150,000  per 
annum. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  such  of  the  manufacturers  as  prefer  to 
accept  cash,  a  working  capital  of  not  less  than  $450,000,  consisting  of  raw  material, 
finished  product,  and  cash,  and  to  carry  out  the  plan  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  for  the  account  of  the  undersigned,  will  receive  subscriptions  for 
$1,150,000,  entitling  the  subscriber  to  $1,150,000  of  preferred  and  $1,150,000  of  com- 
mon stock  of  the  proposed  new  company  when  issued  and  received  for  delivery  by 
the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  subscriptions  and  to  allot  smaller  amounts  than 
those  applied  for. 

The  $1,150,000  realized  from  the  sale  of  capital  stock  as  above  provided  are  to 
be  paid  over  oy  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company  to  the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust 
Company,  to  order  of  the  undersigpea,  to  be  applied  by  the  last-mentioned  trust 
company,  as  the  agent  of  the  undersigned,  to  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

In  case,  for  any  reason,  any  of  the  properties  above  enumerated  shall  not  be 
acquired  by  the  new  company  as  above  indicated,  then  there  shall  be  withheld  from 
the  proposed  issue  of  preferred  and  common  stock  as  above  stated,  such  an  amount 
of  preferred  and  common  stock  as  is  estimated  to  be  the  value  of  said  propertv  or 
properties  so  omitted,  according  to  a  schedule  lodged  with  the  United  States  Mort- 
gage and  Trust  Comx)any  by  the  undersigned. 

Application  will  be  made  to  have  the  securities  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Dated  New  York,  March  11,  1899. 

Archibald  S.  White, 
ftcfident  Natirmal  Salt  Company  of  We»t  Virgmin. 

NATIONAL   SALT  COMPANY. 

Subiicription  agreement. 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  consideration  of  our  mutual  promises  and  agreements,  and 
for  other  good  and  valuable  considerations,  do  hereby  i^ree  with  the  Atlantic  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  and  with  each  other,  to  subscribe  and  pay  to  the  Atlantic 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  the  amounts  set  opposite  our  respective  names,  of  the 
stock  of  a  new  corporation  entitled  the  '*  National  Salt  Company.** 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  as  follows: 

That  the  moneys  paid  into  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company  under  this  agreement  shall 
be  applied  to  carr^^ing  out  the  plan  of  combining  the  plants  and  interests  now 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

Each  subscriber  hereto  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  the  subscription,  pay  to  the 
Atlantic  Trust  Company  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  subscription,  the  bal- 
ance to  be  due  and  pavable  on  April  1,  1899. 

Each  subscriber  shall  receive  from  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  in  consideratioa 
of  their  subscription  hereto  at  the  time  of  payment,  an  assignable  certificate  of  the 
Atlantic  Trust  Company  entitling  the  holder  to  7  per  cent  preferred  shares  of  the 
National  Salt  Company  to  the  amount  of  their  subscription  at  par,  together  with  a 
like  amount  of  the  common  shares  of  the  said  company,  8ul)ject  to  completion  of 
payment  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  subscription. 
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This  af^reement  may  be  executed  in  separate  writings  with  the  same  effect  as  if  all 
the  Hignatures  were  upon  one,  and  shall  bind  and  benefit  the  respective  successors 
and  assigns  of  all  subscribers. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this  6th  day  of  March,  1899. 


CHA.RACT£R   AND   AMOUNT   OF  HTOCK    ISSUED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkb.  )  I  want  to  ask  one  question  further  with  reference  to  the  state- 
ment you  made  as  to  the  issue  of  the  common  stock  for  the  good  will  and  trade- 
marks'and  so  on;  you  said  it  was  5  times  the  net  earnings? — A.  Yes.  We  only  have 
one  kind  of  earnings  in  our  business;  that  is  net. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  premium,  then,  was  5  years'  net  earnings,  to  take 
up  the  good  will  and  everything  else  belonging  to  the  concerns? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Independent  of  the  tangible  assets? — A.  In  other  words,  we  endeavored  to  issue 
a  primary  security  which  we  called  preferred  stock,  as  representing  the  absolute  value 
and  tangible  assets.  Then  we  recognized  that  there  was  an  earning  capacitor,  and  all 
those  considerations,  which  were  entitled  to  some  expression  in  capitalizations,  but 
we  did  not  want  to  confound  that  with  the  primary  security. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  the  case  of  your  establishments  you  said  they  were  paid  for 
sometimes  in  cash  and  sometimes  in  securities.  Was  there  any  general  rule  as  to  the 
choice  that  was  given  to  securities  if  they  decided  to  take  them?  Was  it  on  the  basis 
of  $100  or  was  one  share  of  both  preferrwJ  and  common  given  for  $100  cash? — A.  We 
determined  the  value  of  a  property,  and  if  it  was  decid^  that  we  should  pay  for  it 
in  stock  of  the  company  the  issue  was  usually  made  on  the  basis  of  a  share  of  pre- 
ferred and  a  share  of  common  stock  being  worth  $100.  In  some  instances,  however, 
the  transfer  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  market  price  of  the  two  stocks  at  that  time. 
They  have  never  been  below  par — that  is  $100  for  the  two,  and  they  have  been  as 
high  as  $140. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  put  it  on  the  market  at  half  the  face  value? — A.  Yes;  just  the 
best  trade  we  could  make. 

Q.  When  were  the  outside  plants  bought  in  mostly,  or  do  you  still  keep  on  buying 
them  from  time  to  time? — A.  No,  we  have  finished. 

Q.  How  long  since? — A.  The  last  property  was  acc^uired  a  year  ago  last  February. 

Q.  As  regards  the  plants  in  the  existing  organization,  that  was  practically  covered 
in  what  you  said  beiore? — A.  Yes.  I  can  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by 
that,  unless  you  want  to  know  how  we  conduct  our  business? 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BUSINESS. 

Q.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  particularly  the  way  in  which  you  had  the  business 
organized,  and  your  method  of  promotion. — A.  Well,  it  is  on  well-organized  lineSj  a 
good  deal  on  the  army  principle,  or,  as  I  understand  politics  are  conducted;  that  isl 
the  producing  districts.  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Texas  are  divided 
into  departments,  each  with  its  head,  and  each  ^nds  on  its  own  bottom  and  con- 
ducts its  business  in  its  own  way,  receiving  general  instructions  from  the  executive 
officers.  The  purpose  of  that  organization  is  that  we  may  keep  in  close  contact  with 
our  trade;  that  we  may  know  their  requirements  and  not  attempt  to  deal  with  con- 
ditions  a  thousand  miles  away.     We  find  it  very  satisfactory. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  get  reports  from  the  different  establishments  with  reference 
to  their  business?— A.  Every  day.  Every  morning  there  is  placed  on  my  desk  a 
recapitulation  of  sales  in  every  office  which  we  have.  Once  a  month  we  close  our 
books  and  know  how  much  money  we  have  made  or  lost  and  where  it  was  made  or 
lost  and  how. 

Q.  So  that  from  the  central  office  you  are  enabled  to  give  detailed  instructions  to 
the  managers  of  your  separate  plants  as  to  where  they  are  weak  and  where  they  are 
strong,  and  so  on? — A.  Yes,  we  find  that  by  comparing  the  different  records,  or 
rather  rubbing  the  records  of  the  different  department  managers  together,  we  pro- 
duce good  results.  If  one  man  is  extravagant  in  one  particular,  his  attention  is 
called  to  that,  and  he  is  ambitious  to  be  No.  1  on  the  list. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  What  is  your  means  and  manner  of  distribution  to  vour 
customers — through  your  own  agents  or  through  commission  houses? — A.  Well,  we 
do  it  in  different  wavs.  We  "have  endeavored  not  to  use  what  would  be  called  vio- 
lence to  establishea  customs.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  salt  has  been 
handled  through  agents  and  dealers.  In  other  parts  of  the  countrjr  we  have  ^ot  just 
as  doee  to  the  consumer  as  possible.  The  policy  of  our  company  is  to  deal  with  the 
consumer  as  far  as  possible  and  cut  out  the  middleman.  If  it  were  possible  to  hand 
around  a  bag  of  salt  to  each  consumer  we  would  like  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Coming  again  to  your  method  of  doing  business:  Do  jou  have 
any  way  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  superintendents  of  vour  different  districts  in 
their  work,  by  letting  their  pay  depend  in  {)art  on  the  results  of  their  works,  or  is  it 
only  by  comparing  their  results? — A.  Individual  effort  is  recognized  from  the  presi- 
dent down.  His  salary,  by  the  way,  is  contingent  on  resulte;  and  we  attempt  to 
follow  that  out  right  along  the  line  to  the  most  common  laborer.  Of  course  we  can 
not  always  do  that.  A  man  is  a  man  with  a  good  many  of  our  employers,  and  we 
can  not  make  the  distinction  which  we  would  like  to  and  which  good  men  deserve. 
It  is  not  poesible  to  j>ut  them  on  piecework. 

METHOD  OF  MANAGING   PURCHASED  PLANTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  bought  out  various  plants,  you  say.  Now  are  these 
pliuits  run  by  the  owners  and  are  they  still  employed,- or  have  you  put  in  a  new  set 
of  men  altc«ether? — ^A.  Well,  they  were  retained  in  most  of  the  plants;  they  act  as 
superintendents. 

Q.  Having  stock? — ^A.  Most  of  them  have  retained  the  stock  which  they  received. 

Q.  The  larger  per  cent  of  the  employees  under  them  remain? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there 
were  no  great  changes;  of  course,  there  have  been  some  few  in  the  workmg  out  of 
economies.  One  ^tory  here  and  there  is  dropped.  The  matter  gets  into  the  news- 
papers, and  we  are  abused  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  About  how  many  plants  have  you  found  it  advisable  to 
shutdown?— A.  Six. 

Q.  Out  of  how  many?— A.  Out  of  36. 

REABONS  FOR  FORMING   THE  CX)MBINATION   AND   ITS  FFFECTH. 

Q.  Now,  if  vou  will  take  up  this  next  question  please,  with  reference  to  the  rear- 
sons  for  the  formation  of  the  oiganization  and  the  effects  of  the  combination. — A. 
Economic  conditions  demanded  the  formation  of  the  organization.  It  was  organized 
by  salt  manufacturers  for  their  self-preservation.  The  competition  was  severe,  not 
only  as  to  prices,  but  aa  to  quality.  As  the  prices  were  reduced,  it  was  the  tendency 
to  make  cheaper  and  poorer  salt,  and  to  place  it  on  the  market  in  cheap,  inferior, 
and  flimsy^  pack^es.  All  salt  is  sold  delivered  at  point  of  consumption,  not  at  point 
of  production.  Of  that  delivered,  from  30  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  tne  price  con- 
stitutes freight;  therefore,  each  producing  section  should  naturally  supply  the  terri- 
tory contiguous  thereto.  This  was  not  always  the  case,  however,  as  salt  manufactured 
in  some  localities  was  not  acceptable  in  quality  to  purchasers.  As  a  result,  salt  was 
shipped  to  distant  and  unnatural  markets,  paying  freight  thereon  equal,  and  some- 
times exceeding,  the  value  of  the  salt  at  the  point  of  production.  For  instance,  much 
salt  was  shipped  from  New  York  State  fields  to  western  markets  at  a  freight  rate  of 
from  45  cents  to  70  cents  per  barrel,  while  the  market  price  of  the  same  at  the  point 
of  production  was  much  less  than  70  cents  per  barrel.  Reforms  have  been  made  by 
producing  a  uniform  quality  of  salt  of  a  standard  grade  of  manufacture  in  each  of  the 
several  producing  dislzicts,  and  an  economy  has  been  effected  by  supplying  markets 
from  the  nearest  point  of  production  at  the  lowest  prevailing  freight  rate,  thus  doing 
avray  with  the  extravagance  of  cross  shipping  of  freight.  The  competition  in  many 
sections  was  intense  and  vicious.  For  instance,  the  average  price  received  by  many 
mannfacturers  in  Michigan  in  Jul v  of  1899,  was  28  cents  per  barrel  for  granulated  salt, 
which  price  included  the  cost  of  the  barrel,  which  is  estimated  to  be  20  cents;  the 
remaimng  8  cents  did  not  cover  the  labor  and  other  costs  of  producing  the  salt 
Much  of  Aiichi«ui  salt  was  sold  in  territory  naturally  tributary  to  the  Ohio  and 
Kansas  fields,  wnich  was  an  unnatural  market.  These  sales  were  effected,  primarily, 
because  the  Ohio  and  Kansas  producers  were  shipping  their  salt  into  territory  which 
Michigan  producers  considered  was  theirs  because  of  its  geographical  position.  You 
will  observe  that  the  producing  sections  of  the  country  nnd  their  markets,  or  rather 
their  markets  are  dictated  to  them,  by  freight  rates.  Kansas  can  not  ship  salt  to  New 
York,  nor  New  York  to  Kansas,  nor  Michigan  to  New  York,  nor  New  York  to 
Michigan;  the  freight  is  more  than  the  value  of  the  salt 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  the  competition  being  very  severe  in  certain  localities,  and  you 
developed  the  subject  ixarticularl v  as  regards  freight  rates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were 
the  salt  companies  in  aifferent  places  able  to  pay  dividends  or  not? — A.  Well,  some 
were  and  some  were  not.  Properties  that  were  well  located,  well  managed,  producing 
a  superior  grade  of  goods,  made  monev,  and  the  reverse  did  not. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  the  qualitv.  In  how  many  places  is  there  a  state  inspection 
of  salt  that  really  affects  materially  the  quality  and  keeps  it  up? — A.  Well,  there  is 
a  fake  inspection  in  Michigan;  it  does  not  amount  to  an>'thing;  the  barrels  are 
branded  before  the  contents  are  put  into  them. 

Q.  Is  the  salt  itself  inspected  m  the  bins  before  it  is  packed? — A.  No.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be;  but  the  law  isn't  carried  out. 

Q.  Is  Michigan  the  only  state  where  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  state  inspection? — 
A.  In  New  York  state  the  brine  springs  are  under  the  control  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  but  the  inspection  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  formation  of  this  company  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  fixing  and  keeping  up  the  quality? — A.  In  these  lai^ge  organizations 
you  must  have  a  system;  without  it  you  can  not  do  business  for  a  moment  Now, 
the  system  means  a  uniformity  of  doing  everything,  and,  therefore,  we  must  do  the 
best  at  all  times;  we  must  produce  the  very  best  salt  that  we  can.  One  ^eat  disad- 
vantage which  I  think  that  the  large  corporations  labor  under  is  their  mability  to 
cater  to  the  whims,  prejudices,  and  ip:norance  of  buyers  who  want  goods  packed  this 
way  or  that  way.  It  is  impossible  m  large  organizations  to  give  much  latitude  to 
individual  desires  among  consumers.  We  must  make  a  standard,  and  that  standard 
must  be  the  very  highest  possible. 


J 
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Q.  You  Spoke  of  the  saving  in  freight  rates.  Are  there  any  other  savings  that  were 
contemplated? — A.  Well,  there  are  savings  in  distribution  by  doing  away  with  the' 
middleman  and  selling  direct  to  the  consumer;  the  consumer  ^ts  that.  I  understand 
the  question  to  be,  **The  effects  of  organization:  (a)  on  prices,  with  statistics  for 
some  years  before  and  after  its  formation;  (b)  on  wages;  (c)  on  dividends;  (d)  on 
competitors."  It  is  difficult  to  present  authentic  statistics  of  a  range  of  prices  for 
some  years  past,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  western  New  York,  Ohio, 
Kansas,  and  Texas  industry  is  recent,  say  within  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

You  will  below  find  a  schedule  of  prices  which  the  manufacturers  in  Michigan 
have  averaged  since  1866.  The  range  is,  in  1866  they  received  $1.80  per  barrel;  in 
1900,  47  cents.  There  has  been  a  gradual  reduction  down  the  line.  These  prices, 
by  the  way,  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  production.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a 
comparison  between  existing  prices  and  the  above  figures,  for  the  reason  that  the 
National  Salt  Company  has  endeavored  to  equalize  prices  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  which  prices  are  vitally  affected  by  prevailing  freight  rates,  the  intention 
and  effort  being  to  place  the  salt  within  the  hands  of  the  consumer  at  the  lowest 
price  possible  consistent  with  good  quality  and  a  fair  profit.  The  average  price  pre- 
vailing to-day  at  the  different  markets  is,  in  my  juagment,  less  than  the  average 
price  which  prevailed  5  years  ago. 

Q.  When  was  the  National  Salt  Company  organized? — A.  The  18th  of  March,  1899. 

(The  following  is  the  range  of  prices  in  MioYiigan  from  1866,  above  referred  to  by 
the  witness) : 


r 


\- 


y. 


Year. 


Price  per 
barrel. 


I 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


11.80 
1.77 
1.86 
l.bS 
1.32 
1.46 
1.46 
1.37 
1.19 


Year. 


Price  per 
barrel. 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


$1.10 
1.06 
.86 
.85 
1.02 
.76 
.83} 
.70 
.81 


Year. 


Price  per 
barrel. 


1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


«0.75| 
.70 
.  66 
.57* 

.58t 
.64A 
.55  A 
.64} 
.62i 


Year. 


1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

T899 

1900 

1901  (about) 


Price  per 
barrel. 


10.44:^ 
.61 

.41 

.4; 


.47 
.65 


Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  your  1901  price  reckoned  upon  the  same  basis  that 
you  have  reckoned  the  otner  prices? — A.  Not  exactly,  because  those  other  prices 
were  the  net  returns  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  which  they  were  made.  These  ngurea 
I  am  giving  you  are  (\sti mated.  We  are  handling  our  business  entirely  differently 
from  what  it  was  formerly  handled. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Jemics.)  There  has  been,  then,  quite  a  material  increase  in  the  price 
aince  the  organization  of  your  company — in  me  last  year  or  two— an  increase  of 
about  9  cents? — ^A.  No, 

Q.  From  38  to  47  centt? — ^A.  Well,  that  hardly  represents  that  the  increase  has 
been  that  much.  There  has  been  an  advance  in  freight  rates  of  approximately  25 
per  cent.    So  that  the  differance  of  9  cents  would  not  represent  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  this  advance  in  freight  rates 
was  effected.  Was  it  by  a  change  in  the  classification  or  direct? — A.  Not  direct; 
salt  is  a  special  commodity  and  has  a  commodity  rate.  The  rate  was  advanced  about 
the  same  as  everything  etse  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  does  the  present  price  compare  with  the  average  for 
10  years  past? — A.  I  should  say  it  was  less,  but  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
stated  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  between  existing  prices  and  the  above 
figures. 

THE  RELATIONS   EXISTING   BETWEEN  THE   NATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY  AND   ITS   EMPLOYEES. 

The  effect  on  wages  has  been  an  advance  of  20  to  30  per  cent  in  the  wages  of 
laborers,  and  about  15  per  cent  advance  in  the  wages  of  foremen  and  superintend- 
ents. Comparisons  can  not  be  made  in  the  wa^  of  officers,  individual  ability  gov- 
erning such  cases.  Men  that  we  were  employing  for  $1  and  $1.10,  4  or  5  years  ago, 
to-day  are  getting  from  (1.50  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  does  that  compare  with  1892  and  1893? — A.  Five 
years  sgq  we  hired  laborers  who  worked  10  hours  a  day  for  from  (1  to  $1.10  a  day, 
while  the  men  to-day  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  are  getting  $1.50  and  upward. 

Q.  That  5  years  ago  would  carry  them  into  the  time  of  the  depression.    Can  you 

five  the  wages  in  the  previous  good  times — 1891  and  1892  and  along  there? — A.  No; 
could  not  state  that  with  accuracy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jsnks.)  In  most  cases,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  was  there  something 
of  a  reduction  in  wages  at  the  time  of  the  depression  in  1893  and  1894? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  So  this  rise  in  wages  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  reinstatement  of  the  rat^  of 
wages  which  existed  before  the  time  of  the  depression? — A.  I  think  it  is  more  than 
that  This  is  not  purely  a  voluntary  advance.  We  deal  with  the  subject  very  lib- 
erally because  we  can  afford  to;  but  labor  has  been  scarce  and  there  has  been  a  great 
demand  for  it.  We  get  a  better  class  of  labor  when  we  pay  more  money.  We  get 
better  service  and  we  can  give  our  customers  better  service.  We  would  enjoy  paying 
$4  a  day  and  having  the  public  pay  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Litchman.)  Have  you  the  facilities  from  which  you  could  prepare  a 
table  of  wages  from  1890  up  to  the  present  time? — A.  The  following  table  shows  the 
rates  each  year: 

TcUUe  of  wages  paid  in  the  mU  industry  from  1890  to  1901  ^  inclusive. 


Year.  Laborers. 

'f  'I 

1890 1  $L50 

1891 !  1.60 

1892 1.50 

1S98 1  L26 

VSH 1  $1.00  to  1.26 

1895 1.00tol.l2* 

I 


Firemen. 


91.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.60 
1.86 
1.86 


Year. 


1896 
1897 
1998 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Laborers. 


91.124 
1.26 
1.26 
1.87* 
1.40 
1.50 


Firemen. 


SI 


91.36 
1.36 
1.60 
1.62* 
1.621 
70  to  1.80 


Q,  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Of  what  nationality  are  your  employees  in  the  laboring 
clas^ — A.  All  nations. 

Q.  Which  one  predominates? — A.  Americans.  A  great  manv  of  our  works  are 
located  in  small  towns,  and  the  labor  there  usually  comes  from  the  country. 

Q.  In  your  western  New  York  factories  is  the  labor  mostly  local? — A.  Yes;  although 
a  good  deal  of  it  is  drifting  labor  of  all  nationalities.  We  have  never  been  very  suc- 
cessful with  Italian  labor,  but  we  have  been  very  successful  with  the  Irish,  Germans, 
and  Swedes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  About  how  many  laborers  would  be  employed  in  producing, 
say,  1,000  barrels  of  salt? — A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  state,  because  it  depends 
on  the  system  which  is  employed. 

Q.  Take  some  one  of  your  own  works. — ^A.  Take  the  open-pan  system.  The  cost 
of  manufacture  is,  roughly  speaking,  divided  into  2  parts — one-half  for  fuel  and  one-half 
for  labor — ^and  to  produce  1,000  barrels  of  salt  would  require  about  60  men  1  day. 
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Q.  Now,  would  that  be  a  fair  average  of  the  total  output  of  your  13,000,000  bar- 
rels— the  labor  that  would  be  employ^  in  this  industry? — A.  No;  that  would  not  be 
a  fair  average.  We  will  cut  that  in  half.  That  labor  is  used  entirely  in  producing 
the  salt  ana  putting  it  into  the  warehouse.  Quite  ss  much  or  more  labor  is  used  in 
packins  the  salt  into  receptacles  and  packages  for  the  market  and  shipping  it 

Q.  That  would  necessarily  be  included  in  the  labor  in  preparing  it  for  the  market? — 
A.  I  thought  you  spoke  of  making  it  alone. 

Q.  Makmg  and  preparing  to  ship. — A.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Q.  Then  it  would  require  rather  more  than  60 — say  120  men?— A.  No;  because  in 
some  systems  of  maniuacture  we  do  not  employ  as  much  labor  in  making  1,000 
barrels;  and  I  think  if  you  would  put  it  at  100  men  per  1,000  barrels  of  salt  daily  that 
would  cover  the  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  shipping. 

Q.  Would  that  be  fair  for  the  13,000,000  barrels  produced?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  When  you  say  100  men  does  that  include  female  labor 
also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  how  many  men  are  employed  in  the  salt  industry 
in  the  United  States? — A.  Do  you  mean  that  part  of  the  industry  controlled  by  us  or 
all  of  it? 

Q.  The  whole  of  it.— A.  I  should  say  from  130,000  to  150,000, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Speaking  generally,  about  what  proportion  of  the  employees 
are  women? — ^A.  About  30  per  cent. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  increase  in  wages  during  the  last  year  or  two.  When  you 
gave  the  figures  of  $1.50  you  were  referring,  I  suppose,  to  ordinary  laboi^ — ^A.  Com- 
mon labor. 

Q.  Asto  the  wages  of  superintendents? — ^A.  (Reading.)  The  effect  on  wages  has 
been  an  advance  of  20  to  30  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  laborers,  and  about  15  per 
cent  advance  in  the  wages  of  foremen  and  superintendents.  Comparisons  can  not  be 
made  in  the  wages  of  officers,  individual  ability  sovemine  such  cases. 

Q.  With  reference  to  your  traveling  men,  would  there  oe  some  saving  by  dealing 
directly  with  customers  and  doing  away  with  middlemen?     Are  vou  able  to  die- 

Sense  with  the  services  of  a  lai^  number  of  salesmen? — A.  I  should  say  the  number 
as  been  reduced  30  per  cent. 

Q.  About  how  many  does  that  mean  that  you  were  able  to  let  go? — A.  We  do  not 
employ  a  great  many  salesmen.  In  fact,  I  presume  there  were  50  salesmen  employed 
before  the  consolidation,  and  since  then  I  think  there  are  probably  35  to  40.  There 
has  been  a  reduction  of  not  more  than  10  or  15  men,  and  those  men  were  shifted  to 
other  positions.    No  one  lost  his  employment. 

Q.  I  ou  save  more  by  means  of  dealing  direct? — A.  By  going  directly  to  the  trade — 
the  customer  or  as  near  as  we  can  j^t — ^to  the  retail  dealer. 

Q.  Are  your  workmen  in  many  mstances  members  of  trades  uniond? — ^A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  they  are. 

Q.  In  some  cases? — A.  I  think  there  is  some  sort  of  community  of  interest,  bat 
no  organized  labor. 

Q.  So  the  question  has  not  come  up  with  you  at  all  ss  to  whether  you  would  deal 
with  unions? — ^A.  We  have  never  haa  a  strike. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  with  reference  to  the  question  of  wages? — A.s  No; 
I  think  of  nothing  that  has  not  been  covered. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Q.  Take  up  the  point  with  reference  to  dividends. — A.  (Reading.)  Not  know- 
ing the  earning  of  all  the  plants  that  are  now  owned  by  the  National  Salt  Company 
Snor  to  organization,  it  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question  intelligently.  The 
fational  Salt  Company  has  regularly  paid  dividends  at  ^e  rate  of  7  per  cent  per 
annum  on  preferrea  stock  since  organization,  and  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  common 
stock  one  vear  after  organization  was  completed. 

Q.  While  you  have  not  the  data  with  reference  to  all  these  different  establish- 
ments, I  infer  from  what  you  said  before  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  trade 
that  you  would  consider  the  dividends  considerably  better  than  for  each  of  the 
interests  before? — A.  No.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  say.  I  can  give  you  my  own 
experience  in  localities  you  are  familiar  with.  I  owned  a  large  part  of  the  Cayuga 
Company's  works  at  Lud'lowville,  N.  Y.,  just  above  Ithaca.  For  3  years  prior  to  our 
selling  out  to  the  National  Salt  Company  we  made  an  average  of  20  per  cent  every 
year.    But  that  was  a  very  well-located  property. 

Q.  Was  that  a  stock  company? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  did  the  cApitalizati^n  of  that  compare  with  the  capitalization  of  the 
National  Salt  Ck)mpany ,  if  yoa  make  the  comparison  with  the  tangible  aasetfi? — A.  It 
was  taken  in  on  the  basis  I  soggeeted.  They  received  in  preferred  stock  Uie  amount 
of  their  tangible  assets. 

Q.  What  was  your  capitalization  before? — A.  It  was  $160^000.  They  received,  I 
think,  $240,000  of  preferred  stock,  which  represented  the  original  plant.  You  per- 
haps recollect  that  the  plant  was  increased.  Its  original  capacity  was  300  barrels, 
and  the  capital  stock  at  that  time  was  (75,000.  The  stock  was  increased  to  (150,000 
and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  was  increased  to  1,000  barrels  a  day.  When  we  sold 
it  to  the  ^National  Salt  Company  it  had  a  <»pacity  of  about  1,800  barrels  a  day,  but 
the  capital  stock  had  not  been  increased.  Tne  20  per  cent  earnings  they  made  were 
not  paid  out  in  dividends. 

Q.  The  20  per  cent  was  on  the  (150,000  capitalization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  was  taken  in  on  a  basis  of  (240,000  preferred,  which  has  since  earned 
7  per  cent,  and  (240,000  common? — A.  I  do  not  like  to  state  this,  because  I  am  not 
sure;  but  I  should  think  it  was  about  (200,000.  1  would  not  like  to  be  quoted  on 
that 

Q.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  common,  on  which  there  has  been  earned 
6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  20  per  cent  on  the  (150,000  before? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  these  dividends  what  surplus  have  you  put  by? — ^A. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  the  annual  rei>ort  we  send  to  stockholders. 

Exhibit  2, — Anmial  report  of  the  National  Salt  Company  for  year  ending  December  SI, 

1900, 

National  Sai/t  Company, 
ee  Broadway f  New  York,  March  S7f  1901. 

To  the  stockholders  of  the  NationcJ  Salt  Company: 

Your  companv  was  incorporated  on  March  18, 1899,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  and  immediately  thereafter  acquired  the  following  plants  located  in  the 
state  of  New  York:  Cayuga  Plant,  Ludlow ville,  N.  Y.;  Ithaca  Plant,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 
Glen  Plant,  Watkins,  N.  Y. ;  Perry  Plant,  Perry,  N.  Y. ;  Kerr  Plant,  Rock  Glen,  N.  Y. ; 
Bradley  Plant,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  Empire  Plant,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  Gouinlock  No.  1, 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  Gouinlock  No.  2,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  Hawley  Plant,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.; 
Warsaw  Plant,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  Pearl  Plant,  Pearl  Creek,  N.  Y. ;  Pavilion  Plant, 
Pavilion,  N.  Y. ;  Leroy  Plant,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 

These  plants  are  capable  of  proaucing  about  90  per  cent  of  the  evaporated  salt 
manufactured  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

In  October,  1899,  your  compan;^  purchased  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  United 
Salt  Company,  an  Ohio  corporation  which  owned  three  plants  at  Cleveland,   one 

Slant  at  Pomeroy  Ohio,  one  plant  at  Akron,  Ohio,  and  leased  four  plants  located  in 
(eigs  County,  Ohio. 

In  October,  1899,  your  company  purchased  the  Morton  Plant  at  Wyandotte,  Mich. ; 
the  Edd v  Plant  at  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  and  leased  the  followiujg  plants  located  in  the 
state  of  Michigan:  The  Tecumseh  Salt  Company,  Ecorse,  Mich.;  Marine  City  Stave 
Company,  Marine  City,  Mich. ;  Thomson  Brothers,  St.  Clair,  Mich. ;  and  acquired  by 
contract  about  70  per  cent  of  the  production  of  salt  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

In  January,  1900,  your  company  acquired  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Hutchinson- 
Kansas  Salt  Company,  subject  to  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  (300,000  outstanding  and 
maturing  January  1,  1912,  owning  the  following  plants:  Hutchinson  Plant,  Extern 
Plant,  (Systal  Plant,  G.  &  H.  Plant,  Star  Plant,  Western  Plant,  Morton  Plant,  New 
York  Plant,  Riverside  Plant,  Royal  Plant;  and  also  leased  the  property  of  the  Hutch- 
inson Packing  Company,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

In  February,  1900,  your  company  acquired  1,326  shares  of  the  1,950  outstanding 
shares  of  the  Lone  Star  Salt  Company,  a  Texas  corporation  owning  plants  located  at 
Grand  Saline,  Tex.,  and  Colorado  City,  Tex. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION   OP  PBOPBRTIBS. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  your  board  of  directors  to  concentrate  the  manufacture  of 
salt  in  as  few  plants  as  possible,  running  those  plants  to  full  capacity.  Such  plants 
have  been  kept  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  and  are  to-day  in  a  better  physical  con- 
dition for  the  economical  manufacture  of  salt  than  when  they  were  purchased.  This 
policy  has  resulted  in  the  closing  of  some  of  the  smaller  and  not  so  well  locat^ 
plants,  some  of  which  have  been  dismantled  and  others  diligently  car^  for. 
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CAPITAL  STOCK.       • 

The  amount  of  capital  stock  isoued  is: 

Preferred $5,000,000 

Common 7,000,000 

There  remains  in  the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation:  Shares. 

Preferred 297t 

Common 1, 640i 

All  clases  of  stock  have  the  same  voting  i)ower.  The  preferred  stock  is  non- 
cumulative,  and  is  preferred  not  only  as  to  dividends  but -as  to  assets  in  the  event  of 
dissolution.  No  mortgage  or  bonded  indebtedness  can  be  created  without  the  con- 
sent of  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock.  Therefore  the  preferred 
stock  has  every  right  of  a  bond  excepting  the  privilege  of  foreclosure. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Your  company  has  paid  continuosly  dividends  on  its  preterred  stock  since  oigani- 
tion.  fiy  resolution  of  the  directors  at  their  meeting  in  April,  1900^  the  common 
stock  was  placed  upon  a  6  per  cent  per  annum  basis  and  quarterly  dividends  at  that 
rate  have  been  paid. 

SURPLUS. 

You  will  observe  by  the  treasurer's  report  herewith  submitted  that  after  the  pay- 
ments of  dividends  and  writing  off  $204,784.58,  a  surplus  remained  of  $778,949.32. 

The  policy  of  your  directors  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  less  than  one-half  of  the 
eamines  in  1900  were  disbursed  as  dividends.  They  believe  your  interest  ia  best 
served  by  the  creation  of  a  laige  surplus  and  at  the  same  time  pay  regularly  to  the 
stockholders  the  established  rate  of  dividends. 

ACCOUNTS. 

The  accounts  of  your  company  are  under  supervision  of  the  Audit  Company  of 
New  York,  whose  report  is  contained  herein. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

•     A.  S.  White, 

PreddenL 

treasurer's  report. 

To  the  PresiderU  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Salt  Oompany. 

Gentlemen:  I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  com- 
pany as  of  December  31,  1900.  The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  the  Audit  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  who  have  certified  to  the  correctness  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

National  Salt  Company ^  condensed  statementy  December  SI,  1900. 

ASSETS. 

Plants $8,518,306.36 

Company's  treasury  stock  and  stock  of  constituent  companies 3, 262, 790. 62 

Accrued  earnings  constituent  companies 309, 182. 62 

Advances,  prepayments,  etc 79, 576. 04 

Cash  in  banks 210,207.25 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable 499, 856. 70 

Inventory,  December  31,  1900: 

Salt,  supplies,  etc $1, 228, 997. 05 

Less  agents'  advances  and  charges 303, 089. 57 

925, 907. 48 


13, 805, 827. 07 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  stock: 

Preferred • 5, 000, 000. 00 

Common 7, 000, 000. 00 


12, 000, 000. 00 
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Aoconnts  and  bills  payableand  accruals $801, 877. 75 

Deferred  payments  (securities  purchased) 226, 000. 00 

Surplus,  January  1,  1900 $303,144.88 

Net  earnings,  year  1900 $1, 267, 569. 65 

Less  dividends  paid  in  1900 586, 980. 63 

Surplus  from  earnings  of  1900 680,589.02 

Total  surplus 983, 733. 90 

Written  off  by  order  of  board  of  directors,  Jan.  16, 

1901 204,784.58 

Net  surplus 778,949.32 

13, 805, 827. 07 

We  have  audited  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  National  Salt  Company  and  con- 
stituent companies  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1900,  and  we  certify  the  above 
statement  to  be  correct 

The  Audit  CJompany  op  New  York. 
Thomas  L.  Greene,  Vice-PrmderU. 
New  York,  March  26,  1901. 

All  doubtful  accounts  receivable  have  been  charged  off,  and  the  item  of  accounts 
and  bills  receivable  is  considered  collectable  without  discount  The  inventory  is 
based  on  the  cost  of  the  salt,  supplies,  etc.,  which  is  considered  conservative. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Alvin  Young,  Treaswrer, 

DIVIDENDS  (continued). 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  The  dividend  does  not  represent  your  total  earnings  by 
anv  means? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  include  the  surplus  as  well  as  the  dividends? — A.  Yes.  The  earnings  last 
year  were  $1,267,569.65;  dividends  paid  1586,980.63,  leaving  a  surplus  from  the  earn- 
ings of  $680,589.02.    Of  this  we  wrote  off  $204,784.58.     ' 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  your  stock  being  quoted  so  low  in  the  market  when 
you  are  paying  7  and  6  per  cent? — A.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  Wall  street  problem. 
I  think  the  disposition  of  the  public  is  to  be  very  careful  in  investing  in  inaustrials, 
and  I  think  very  properly  so. 

Q.  You  consider  vour  preferred  stock  the  primary  and  initial  security? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  no  bondd? — ^A.  There  are  no  Donds,  nor  can  any  be  created  without 
the  consent  of  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  stockholders.^ 

Q.  So  there  is  no  primary  obligation  back  of  the  preferred  stock? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reflation  as  to  the  limit  of  the  preferred  stock? — A.  It  is  pre- 
ferred not  only  as  to  dividends,  but  as  to  assets  in  case  of  liquidation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Cumulative? — A.  Non-cumulative.  Indeed,  it  has  practically 
every  ri^ht  of  a  bond  except  that  the  dividends  are  non-cumulative  instead  of  being 
cumulative  and  it  has  not  the  right  of  foreclosure;  in  other  respects  it  has  every 
feature  of  the  bond. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  the  preferred  stockholders  voting  power? — A.  The 
same  as  the  common. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  speak  of  this  consolidation  enabling  you  to  make  a 
fadr  prout  What  would  you  consider  a  fair  profit? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  difficult 
thing.    I  think  every  man  has  his  own  opmion  on  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  I  wanted  in  connection  with  my  question  to  ask  one  other. 
The  par  value  of  stock  is  $100? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  preferred  and  common? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  consider  it  a  pretty  fair  profit  to  pay  6 J  per 
cent  on  both  your  preferred  and  common  stock  in  average  diviaends,  ana  then  lay 
by  pretty  nearly  the  same  amount  for  surplus? — A.  Yes.  You  understand  in  times 
like  this  the  demand  is  enormous;  everything  is  rushing,  and  we  expect  to  make 
better  profits  than  in  times  like  1893.  You  will  observe  that  on  our  capitalization 
and  the  quantity  of  salt  which  we  handle  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  alx)ut  4  cents 
per  barrel  to  pay  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent  on  our  preferred  stock,  and  6  cents  more 
per  barrel  would  pay  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  on  the  common.  That  is  a  total  of 
9  cents  per  barrel.    That  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  imposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  The  barrels  selling  for  what? — A.  It  varies  in  different 
markets.    The  retailer's  profit  will  be  two  or  three  times  that. 

1  See  provislong  of  Articles  of  Incorporation,  p.  269. 
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EFFECTS  OF  THE  COMBINATION   UPON   COMPBTTTOBS. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  take  up  the  next  question. — ^A,  Effects  on  competitors.  I  am 
unable  to  answer  that 

Q.  You  have  already  spoken  of  having  since  your  organization  bought  up  several 
plants  of  competitors.  ADouthowmany?— A.  Yes.  Immediately  upon  organization 
we  acquired  tne  New  York  properties  and  subsequently  we  took  m  oilier  properties. 
Our  oiganization  was  never  complete  until  we  acquired  the  properties  in  JSew  York, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Texas. 

Q.  You  say  that  since  }rour  organization  was  completed  you  have  practically  not 
bought  in  any? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  your  competitors  having  gone  out  of  business? — A.  No. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  so  far  as  you  can  judge  from  the  markets  and  from  the 
reports  of  your  agents,  do  the  prices  of  your  competitors  follow  youiti? — ^A.  Yes;  they 
follow  us — ^in  most  cases  they  get  a  little  less  money  than  we  do— that  is,  they  cut 
our  price  just  enough  to  get  the  business  away  from  us.  In  some  cases  they  quote 
the  same  price  and  competition  ensues.  At  the  present  time  we  happen  to  be  under 
our  competitors  in  some  divisions — some  departments. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  recall  at  the  present  time,  none  of  your  competitors  have  been  com- 
pelled to  stop  business  under  the  force  of  your  competition? — A.  Oh,  no;  certainlv  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Have  you  only  one  works  in  Michigan — the  "VVyan- 
dot?— A.  Two. 

Q.  Is  the  product  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  as  much  as  it  has  been? — ^A.  No;  it  is 
decreasing  very  rapidly,  because  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  Michigan  is  largely  con- 
nected with  the  manuuBcture  of  lumber,  and  there  are  very  few  logs  to  be  had  m  the 
Saginaw  Valley;  and  the  industry  there,  so  far  as  lumbering  is  concerned,  is  confined 
to  planing  mills  and  thinfi;8  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Has  the  market  for  Michigan  salt  been  circumscribed  much  in  the  last  six  or  seven 
years? — A.  No.  As  to  the  market  for  Michigan  salt:  On  the  west  the  line  is  the  Mis- 
souri River,  although  I  think  they  go  out  in  Montana  and  that  country,  via  Duluth 
and  the  Great  Northern  road;  on  the  south  they  cross  the  Ohio  and  go  down  into 
Tennessee,  and  east  they  go  down  into  northern  Indiana.  They  do  not  get  into  Ohio 
very  much.  It  is  all  defined  by  freight  rates;  you  can  swing  a  circle  around  each 
section. 

Q.  You  would  say  the  Michigan  trade  is  a  severe  comi)etitor  of  your  company? — 
A.  No.  Before  the  consolidation  the  Michigan  manufacturers  were  very  severe  com- 
petitors of  the  Kansas  manufacturers  and  the  Ohio  manufacturers.  It  was  like  the 
Irishman's  family.  They  would  all  fight  among  themselves,  but  all  flock  together 
to  fight  the  common  enemy  in  any  other  field. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  per  cent  do  you  own  in  the  New  York  field? — A. 
About  90. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Have  any  of  your  competitors  improved  their  processes 
since  the  organization  of  your  company?— A.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  to  keep  up  with 
progress. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  one  of  the  effects  of  your  organization  upon  your  competitors, 
then? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  have  to  tone  up  to  the  higher  standard. 

FOREIGN   competition — THE  TARIFF  ON   SALT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  While  we  are  on  this  question  of  competitors,  what  com- 
petition do  you  meet  from  foreign  salt  makers? — ^A.  Not  very  much.  That  question 
IS  eovemed  by  freight  rates.  Foreign  salt  can  only  be  sold  along  the  seaboard  or 
within  300  or  400  miles  of  the  seaboard.  Our  principal  competition  in  former  times 
came  from  England,  where  the  industry  is  controlled  by  the  Salt  Union.  The 
United  States  was  the  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus  product.  It  came  over  in 
ships  as  ballast  usually.  Some  years  ago  I  made  an  investigation  which  showed 
that  the  average  freight  rate  from  Liverpool  to  the  various  Atlantic  ports  was  3  shil- 
lings per  ton  oi  2,240  pounds,  or,  say,  75  cents,  and  the  nearest  point  of  production 
to  tiiese  same  markets  was  the  New  York  field,  where  the  freight  rate  was  about  $3 

Eer  ton.  So  that  the  duty  of  $1.60  a  ton  which  this  Government  imposes  reallv 
elps  the  transportation  people.  I  might  say  there  never  was  a  pound  of  salt 
exported  in  a  commercial  way  until  last  year,  and  I  have  just  had  a  telegram,  from 
our  San  Francisco  man  saying  they  have  sold  the  first  cargo  of  salt  in  Japan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkb.)  Where  have  you  been  exporting  this  last  year? — A.  A  little 
to  the  West  Indies  and  a  little  to  London,  but  very  little.  It  is  like  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  compete  with  any  of  the  finer  grades  of  dairy 
salt,  like  the  Aahton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  does  that  enter  into  consumption  in  this  country? — A.  To  a  very 
limited  extent. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  American  farmers 
for  that  salt  over  all  others — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  your  qualities  such  that  they  are  now  convinced  the  American  salt  is  as 
good? — A.  The  best  and  the  poorest  salt  is  made  in  the  United  States.  That  is  why 
I  say  we  are  endeavoring  to  tone  up  the  entire  industry  to  make  the  beet  we  can 
possibly  make.  We  can  make  the  best;  we  have  the  raw  material  here,  but  manu- 
facturers do  not  seem  to  make  the  effort,  or  did  not  know  how  to  make  the  proper 
quality  of  goods,  and  many  of  the  American  consumers,  getting  this  poor  qmuity  of 

groduct,  consider  it  is  all  poor;  then  they  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  buy  the  very 
nest  grades  of  English  salt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  have  not  heard  your  answer  to  my  question  as  to  how 
the  pnce  at  which  you  sell  for  export  compares  with  the  domestic  price. — A.  We 
sold  at  a  delivered  price.  I  think  it  was  about  15  per  cent  less  than  the  current 
price  in  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  that  difference? — ^A.  Competition;  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  far  are  you  shielded  from  competition  in  this  country? — A.  We  have 
none — ^no  shield,  no  protection  whatever. 

Q.  You  are  protected  by  the  tariff?— A.  There  is  a  tariff  of  $1.6()per  ton.  The 
price  of  our  salt  at  the  point  of  production  is  less  than  the  price  of  English  salt  at 
the  point  of  production;  but  the  transportation  from  Liverpool  to  such  markets  as 
they  can  reacn  is  perhaps  30  per  cent  oi  what  it  costs  us  to  reach  those  same  markets. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Does  this  tariff  make  up  that  difference  so  there  is  none 
imported  now  of  any  consequence? — ^A .  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  correct.  The  tariff  enables 
us  to  compete  with  the  English  salt  in  markets  where  it  is  now  enter^. 

Q.  In  New  York,  Boston,  and  the  seaboard? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  has  not  the  tariff  since  1890  confined  the 
competition  to  200  or  300  miles  from  the  seaboard  instead  of  maintaining  a  monopoly 
farther  inland? — A.  It  has  no  influence  on  the  inland  business  whatever.  For 
instance,  the  freight  from  New  York  to  Chicago  on  a  barrel  of  salt  would  be  about  80 
cents.  Salt  is  selling  in  Chicago  for  much  less  than  that.  So,  if  they  gave  the  salt 
away  in  New  York  tney  could  not  transport  it  to  Chicago.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of 
transportation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  get  lower  freight  rates  than  your  com{>etitors  on 
account  of  your  very  large  proauction? — A.  No.    We  use  the  published  tariff  rates. 

Q.  You  use  them  ab£)lutely? — A.  Yes.  Strange,  isn't  it?  It  is  due  to  the  inter- 
state-commerce law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  is  claimed  you  have  a  special  advantage  in  the  market 
on  salt  by  reason  of  the  tariff.  Will  you  make  that  point  a  little  clearei^ — ^A.  We 
have  some  advantage  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  We  are  enabled  to  overcome  the 
Englishman's  low  freight  rate.  A  cai^o  of  salt,  for  example,  can  be  shipp^  from 
Liverpool  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  at  an  average  rate  of  3  shillings  per  ton.  The  freight 
from  the  nearest  producing  point,  which  fe  the  New  York  State  field,  to  Savannah  is 
about  $3  per  ton  as  against  tne  Englishman's  height  of  75  cents. 

Q.  Your  claim  is  that  advantage  disappears  when  you  reach  a  point  where  the 
transportation  is  equal,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  supply  Savannah  with  salt,  or  is  it  supplied  by 
England? — A.  We  supply  it. 

Q.  You  pay  that  amount  of  freight  more  than  they  do? — A.  Yes.  We  do  not  put  a 
price  on  our  salt  and  say,  If  we  can  not  get  that  pnce  we  will  quit  business;  but  we 
meet  competition.  We  have  it  from  all  sides,  abroad,  and  at  home  in  the  different 
fields,  from  Liverpool,  and  from  the  West  Indies  (in  the  case  of  salt  made  from  sea 
water  by  solar  evaporation).  We  make  such  prices  as  the  conditions  warrant,  always 
trying  to  get  a  profit,  but  sometimes  selling  at  a  loss. 

Q.  How  can  you  get  a  profit  in  Savannah  when  you  have  to  pay  $3  a  ton  as  against 
their  75  cents? — ^A.  We  do  not  always  do  it.  We  do  not  always  do  business  at  a  profit; 
sometimes  we  do  it  at  a  loss. 

Q.  Certainly  it  would  not  allow  a  very  considerable  profit  if  sold  there? — A.  I  said 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  average  price  of  our  salt  at  the  point  of  production  is  less 
than  the  Englishman  receives  for  his  salt  at  the  point  of  production,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  pay  considerably  more  for  our  labor  than  they  do,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed  by  representatives  that  I  sent  over  there  to  ascertain  the  conditions. 

Q,  Still  that  difference  would  not  make  a  difference  of  $1  a  barrel  at  the  point  of 
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production,  and  yet  there  is  (3  freight  to  Savannah  as  against  their  75  cents? — A.  Not 
per  barrel;  per  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks. )  There  is  the  tariff  of  $1.60  to  be  added?— A.  That  is  right 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.^  Seventy-five  cents,  as  I  understand,  is  the  transportation 
rate,  ana  there  is  the  tariff  of  $1.60 — ^that  would  make  $2.35,  still  leaving  a  margin 
of  65  cents  against  you. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  either  got  to  come  to  that  with  your  price  of  salt  or  the  market  goes 
abroad,  doesn't  it? — A.  That  is  right,  and  we  get  <iown. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Who  pays  for  this  if  you  sell  it  below  cost? — A.  Some- 
body pays  for  it  You  see  that  brinos  up  the  same  point  I  made  a  little  while  ago. 
A  caigo  of  salt  coming  in  from  Enslana  moves  in  quantities,  sav,  of  2,000  or  3,dQ0 
tons.    That  must  be  received  by  the  merchant  in  Savannah.    He  must  have  his 

Erofit  for  handling  it;  but  instead  of  selling  to  that  merchant  in  Savannah,  we  cut 
im  out  and  go  right  around  him  and  sell  to  his  trade.    That  is  the  way  we  are  able 
to  compete. 

Q.  Does  any  English  salt  go  to  Chicago  by  water,  either  by  the  Lakes  or  ui>  the 
Mississippi? — A.  A  little  English  salt  goes  mto  Chica^  and  other  western  points, 
and  is  used  for  the  packing  of  meats  for  export  On  this  salt  there  is  a  rebate  of  the 
duty. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  further  if  the  shippers,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  use 
any  English  salt  for  anything  except  their  export  meat? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 
The  quantitv  of  English  salt  that  they  use  is  very  trivial. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  tariff  on  salt  under  the  tariff  of  1897  is  how  much 
per  bfurel? — A.  It  is  8  cents  per  100  pounds;  that  would  be  nearly  24  cents  per  bar 
rel.    It  is  12  cents  per  100  pounds  in  packages,  but  very  little  of  it  comes  in  packages 
except  the  fancy  grades  like  the  Ash  ton  that  you  mentioned  a  while  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  the  salt  that  is  imported  come  in  vessels  that  are 
used  to  take  out  cargoes  of  domestic  products? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  freanently  brinff  it  over  as  ballast? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  the  importers  can  get  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  would  be 
normal  under  equal  conditions  of  imports  and  exports? — A.  Yes.  A  ship  could  not 
handle  Bait  at  75  cents  per  ton.  It  costs  at  New  York  15  cents  a  ton  for  stevedoring 
and  I  suppose  it  must  cost  about  the  same  in  Liverpool.  When  the  salt  arrives  at 
the  southern  port  it  costs  25  cents,  approximately,  to  get  it  out  of  the  vessel  and  on 
to  the  dock.  There  would  be  an  expense  of  40  cents  per  ton  for  terminal  charges  at 
either  end  or  at  both  ends. 

Q.  To  be  deducted  from  the  75  cental? — ^A.  Yes;  that  would  leave  35  cents  per  ton 
as  the  net  income  on  that  cargo  of  salt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnrdy.)  Is  your  cai)^  to  Japan  going  as  ballast? — A.  Well,  1  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  It  is  based  on  a  freight  rate  of  $2.50  a  ton,  which 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  much  of  a  ballast  rate. 

coMPisTrnoN  met  by  discriminating  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Where  you  have  competition  at  one  point  do  you  sell  lower 
at  that  point  in  order  to  meet  it? — A.  We  have  to  or  we  do  not  sell  at  all. 

Q.  when  in  competition  at  that  point  you  sell  lower,  do  you  also  reduce  the  price 
at  other  points? — A.  Not  unless  we  have  to.  We  are  governed  by  the  same  general 
laws  that  govern  all  business. 

Q.  That  is,  where  there  is  competition  you  sell  low,  and  you  recoup  yourself  off 
the  general  market?— A.  Certainly.  And  if  we  find  it  necessary  we  sell  salt  at  less 
than  cost. 

Q.  Is  that  fair  to  the  competitor,  do  you  think? — A.  We  are  not  looking  out  for  hia 
interests. 

Q.  Is  it  fair  to  the  community? — ^A.  I  think  it  is.  It  is  only  a  teeter  board  where 
it  evens  up  on  the  average. 

Q.  Doesn't  the  public  get  the  worst  of  it? — ^A.  No;  they  can  not  get  something  for 
nothing.  They  can  not  expect  to  buy  salt  continually  at  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. It  depends  on  whose  interest  you  are  trying  to  serve.  If  you  are  trying  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  smaller  manufacturer,  we  ought  always  to  let  him  have  the 
market  at  a  large  price;  if  we  are  interested  in  the  consumer,  I  think  it  is  fine  for  him 
when  the  manufacturers  start  to  fight.    He  enjoys  it;  it  means  cheap  salt. 

Q.  It  is  not  fine  when  it  falls  on  him  to  suffer  by  this  competition? — A.  That  is 
true,  but  he  gets  his  innings  after  a  while.  We  do  not  in  any  one  of  these  districts 
have  a  complete  n.onoponr.  W^e  do  not  own  all  the  salt-producing  capacity  in 
Kansas.  There  is  somebodj;  else  there,  and  we  can  not  put  the  price  up  in  Kansas 
to  an  extravagant  point  to  kill  off  the  competition  that  we  may  have  in  New  York 
or  make  up  to  us  for  the  price  there. 
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Q.  Bat  can  yoa  where  you  have  no  competition? — ^A.  There  is  not  a  town  in  the 
country  where  we  have  no  competition.  I  mean  there  ie  not  a  town  in  the  country 
whose  market  it  is  not  possible  for  our  competitors  to  reach,  if  they  desire  to. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  How  much  do  you  depend  on  trade-marks,  and  upon  the 
alleged  superiority  of  your  product  for  holding  your  customers  and  gettmg  new 
ones? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  that.  Customers  prefer  to  use 
a  brand  of  goods  that  has  ^ven  them  satis^tion,  and  with  which  thev  are  ^miliar, 
rather  than  to  try  something  else.  They  are  content  even  though  the  new  brand 
may  be  better.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  value  of  the  trade-mark.  I  think,  generally 
speaking,  it  secures  t^e  business  at  even  figures  at  all  times. 

ADAPTATION   OP  SALT  BUSINESS   FOR  UNIFIED  CONTROL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips,)  Will  you  take  up  the  next  question? — A.  I  understand  the 
next  question  to  be  the  adaptation  of  the  salt  business  for  unified  control.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  unified  control,  first,  because  of  the  improvement  in  quality 
of  salt  produced;  second,  because  of  the  ability  of  an  organization  owning  plants  in 
different  parts  of  the  cotmtry  to  make  deliveries  of  the  product  from  the  nearest 
point  of  production;  third,  because  it  is  impossible  .for  one  plant  to  supplv  the  pur- 
chaser with  a  car-load  of  assorted  grades  of^salt  for  dairy,  table,  stock,  pickling,  pre- 
serving, and  for  refrigeration  purposes.  No  one  plant  provides  all  oJf  these  various 
grades  of  salt. 

If  a  plant  is  producing  table  salt  and  should  attempt  to  ship  it  to  a  man  that 
wanted  table  salt  in  less  than  car-load  lot  the  freight  on  less  than  a  car-load  lot  is  more 
thui  double;  so  it  is  economy  to  have  an  assorted  car — an  advantage  to  the  purchaser. 

BXNBFITB  AND    HSVILB    COlONa    FROM    INDUSTRIAL    COMBINATIONS — INDUSTRIES   ADAPTED 

TO  LABQE  SCALE  PRODUCTION. 

The  next  question  is  (reading):  "The  benefits  coming  from  such  a  combination, 
with  some  information  as  to  the  kinds  of  business  adapted  for  large  combinations.'' 
Answer.  The  benefits  to  the  consumer  that  will  flow  from  this  organization  are  a 
better  qualitv  of  salt  and  a  lower  price  than  they  have  heretofore  paid.  This  will 
be  accomplished  by  more  intelligent  and  improved  methods  of  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution, and  the  elimination  of  the  middleman's  profit.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  ^reat  commodities  like  iron,  coal,  sugar,  oil,  salt,  etc.,  are  best  manufactured  and 
distributed  bv  a  lai^  or^mization  rather  than  by  smaller  individuals,  because  these 
articles  can  oest  be  produced  and  distributed  by  a  concern  producing  an  enormous 
quantity  of  goods  at  tne  minimum  of  fixed  charges  for  administration,  superintend- 
ence, etc.,  whUe  paying  the  mmimum  market  price  for  labor. 

Q.  (Reading:)  "Evils  of  combination,  with  some  consideration  of  the  kinds  of 
buaineBS  ill-fitted  for  centralized  management." — A.  The  only  evil  that  can  result  to 
the  public  is  from  the  ability  of  the  combination  to  demand  exorbitant  prices. 
This  is  not  possible  except  in  a  monopoly  created  by  the  Patent  Office  or  by  the  pft 
of  a  franchise  by  the  state,  thereby  eliminating  competition.  Industrial  organiza- 
tions have  absolutely  no  protection  from  competition,  and  their  success  depends 
entirely  upon  their  ability  to  produce  a  better  quality  of  goods  and  sell  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  individual  producer. 

I  consider  impracticable  combinations  of  articles  where  personality  or  individuality 
is  a  large  fox^tor.  Foi*  instance,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  have  a  combination  for 
the  manufacture  of  clothing  or  millinery  goods,  gas  fixtures,  or  of  any  goods  where 
the  public  taste  is  capricious.  This  is  for  the  very  reasons  stated  a  little  while  ago, 
that  oiganization  means  system,  and  system  means  uniformity — everything  alike. 
You  can  not  cater  to  the  various  tastes  and  whims  of  the  public.  You  must  give  one 
standard  and  you  must  make  that  standard  high  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  few  at 
least. 

Q.  (Reading:)  ''Suggestions  for  legislation  on  the  subject  of  industrial  combina- 
tions."— A.  Kemediariegislation  does  not  seem  necessary,  for  an  evil  which  will  now 
prevail  will  r^ulate  itself,  unless,  indeed,  the  Government  desires  to  exercise  the 
sovereign  right  of  taxation  for  revenue  purposes,  in  which  event  I  would  suggest 
the  creation  of  a  commission  with  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  to  compel 
full  reports  of  operations,  to  assess  a  tax  upon  excessive  earnings,  first  having  due 
resara  for  the  wages  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  for  the  capital  employed. 

I  think  I  have  answered  all  the  questions  that  you  have  asked  me. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  in  that  paper  in  regard  to  a  lai^  combination  or  plant 
■ervinff  the  pubhc  better  and  producing  a  better  article  at  a  cheaper  price. 
Thererore  you  are  in  favor  of  concentration  of  capital.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  then, 
that  in  almost  every  industry,  taking  the  freight  into  consideration,  a  given  sized 
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plant  can  produce  cheaper  and  serve  the  people  in  the  main  much  cheaper  than  one 
that  covers  the  whole  country? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Have  these  lar;^  comhinations  as  a  rule,  where  there  is  a  small  plant  built  and 
serving  the  community,  not  an  advantage  either  by  freight  rates  or  by  coming  into 
that  particular  place  and  selling  their  articles  cheaper  there  and  thus  destroying  com- 
petition?— A.  i  do  not  know  about  other  large  concerns;  I  can  only  speak  of  our  own 
practice  and  experience.  In  the  first  place  we  started  out  having  the  trade.  We 
mherited  it;  it  was  one  of  the  thinss  that  was  handed  down  to  us — although  not 
entirelv  so,  because  there  were  people  in  the  business  for  themselves  (and  thev  are 
not  in  business  for  their  health^,  and  they  have  just  as  much  right  to  a  part  of  the 
trade  as  we  have.  But,  generally  speaking,  we  have  the  trade  and  somebody  comes 
in  to  get  it  away  from  us.  If  we  are  giving  a  satisfactory  kind  of  salt  and  satisfactory 
service,  the  only  way  to  get  that  trade  is  to  cut  the  price.  We  meet  that  price  and 
sometimes  cut  lower.    It  is  simply  a  fight  to  hold  the  business  or  secure  it 

Q.  Can  not  any  great  plant  that  has  largely  control  of  the  markets  on  account  of  its 
immense  capital  and  wealth  destroy  competition  wherever  it  arises  by  selling  at  a  low 
price? — ^A.  But  it  is  all  the  time  coming.  They  can  kill  it  for  a  little  while  perhaps; 
kill  it  off  in  one  place,  but  it  comes  up  somewnere  else. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  have  done  it  in  this  country  pretty  effectually  in  some 
places  by  their  capital,  even  though  they  pay  e^ual  freight  rated? — A.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  capital  as  it  is  of  brains  and  energy.  You  used  the  words 
concentration  of  capital.  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  that.  I  have  written  a  little 
memorandum  anticipating!  you  would  bring  that  up  on  the  subject  of  trusts.  To 
some  the  word  '*  trusts''  is  an  offensive  name.  I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate. 
(Beading:)  I  believe  thev  will  become  trustees  for  the  conservation  of  labor,  for 
the  conservation  of  capital  and  for  the  conservation  of  energv;  that  they  will  stop 
waste  and  extravagance.  While  they  were  not  organized  for  philanthropic  purposes 
they  bid  fair  to  become  public  benefEUitors  by  stopping  overproduction  and  waste  and 
extravagance — the  curse  of  labor  and  capital  and  consumer  alike.  No  one  is  bene- 
fited by  it  in  the  long  run.  By  producmg  a  hieh  standard  of  quality  of  goods  at 
minimum  cost,  and  distributing  to  the  consumer  direct,  without  the  intervention  of 
middlemen,  at  reasonable  figures,  they  are  bringing  about  this  result. 

Trusts  are  not  combinations  of  larg^e  capitalists,  but  a  community  of  small  capital- 
ists; thev  do  not  concentrate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  but  distribute  it  in  the 
hands  oi  the  many,  because  of  the  opx>ortunity  of  the  public  to  become  partners 
through  the  purchase  of  stock.  We  near  a  good  deal  nowadays  about  the  '^  com- 
munity of  ownership."  It  would  seem  the  "  community  '*  is  really  the  public.  The 
list  of  stockholders  of  the  National  Salt  Company  shows  a  distribution  oi  stock  at  the 
rate  of  52  shares  to  each  stockholder— each  52  shcu^es  representing  about  $3,100  of 
investment  at  to-day's  market  price  of  the  securities.  It  is  a  distribution  of  wealth, 
not  a  concentration  of  it. 

Q.  How  many  stockholders  did  you  say  there  are? — A.  I  think  some  fourteen 
hundred-odd. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  The  majoritv  of  the  stock  of  the  company  is  held  by  com- 
paratively few? — A.  I  think  around  our  board  of  directors  there  is  perhaps  20  per 
cent  of  tne  stock — possibly  30.  I  could  not  tell  without  figuring  it  up.  But  the 
distribution  is  very  wide,  and  particularly  in  our  preferred  stock.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  all  the  Mary  Joneses  and  Lizzie  Smiths  and  Annie  Browns  in  creation,  and 
it  is  held  not  only  in  this  country.  Recently  I  had  mv  secretary  look  over  the  list  of 
stockholders,  and  he  informed  me  that  8  per  cent  oi  our  stockholders  were  Cana- 
dians. Our  stock  is  distributed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  1  man  in  Bel- 
gium has  some. 

Q.  Do  you  supply  any  salt  to  Canada? — ^A.  We  do  not.  Canada  has  a  duty  against 
us  of  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  free  salt  from  England. 

Q.  Is  salt  manufactured  in  Canada  to  any  extent? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  at  Windsor,  Onta- 
rio, opposite  Detroit,  and  at  Goderich,  on  Lake  Huron. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  aco  of  the  power  of  a  large  company  to  regulate  produc- 
tion— regulate  the  supply  to  tne  normal  demand.  Would  you  consider  that  a  matter 
of  much  importance? — A.  Only  in  this  way:  If  any  commodity  is  produced  without 
regard  to  the  consumption,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 'that  production  must 
cease,  and  goods  that  are  made  when  there  is  no  demand  for  them  get  out  of  condi- 
tion--depreciate  in  value — and  there  is  a  general  waste  resulting;  that  is,  so  far  as 
the  goods  are  concerned.  I  do  not  think  it  does  any  community  any  good  to  run  a 
factory  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  in  the  year,  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  then  shut 
down  completely  and  leave  everybody  in  aistress.  They  get  used  to  eating  mush- 
rooms, and  then  they  get  nothing  to  eat,  and  it  goes  very  hard. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litghman.)  To  what  extent  is  the  ownership  of  stock  in  ^our  com- 
pany concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  so  far  as  the  control  of  the  corporation  is  con- 
cerned?— A.  I  said  that  around  our  hoard  of  directors  there  is  prohaoly  represented 
20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  stock.  The  control  is  not  vested  in  any  one  man,  and  I 
suppose  it  would  prohably  take  at  least — I  am  guessing  at  it — at  least  100  or  200 
stockholdeis  to  control  the  corporation. 

REMEDIAL  LEGISLATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillifs.)  You  say  that  this  laige  concentration  of  capital  in  trusts 
serves  the  interest  of  the  people  and  the  manufacturer.  Now,  do  you  mean  that 
they  should  have  absolute  control  of  the  prices  of  a  great  commodity,  such  as  salt, 
iron,  or  oil,  and  could  they  be  trusted  to  regulate  prices? — A.  No;  you  will  have  to 
regulate  the  trusts. 

Q.  You  think  their  caprice  would  be  such  that  they  would  be  likely  to  sell  too  high, 
and  they  would  have,  m  a  sense,  the  taxing  power  in  that  commodity? — ^A.  Tne 
word  caprice  is  amusing.  I  think  they  are  moved  by  the  same  motives  that  move 
all  humanity,  to  get  all  they  can,  particularly  in  Uiis  svstem  of  individualism  under 
which  we  are  living.  But  I  thini,  inasmuch  as  they  derive  the  right  to  live  from 
the  state,  the  state  nas  the  rieht  to  say  in  what  way  they  shall  use  tSeit  ri^ht.  If  the 
subject  is  handled  intelligently,  and  perhaps  some  tax  placed  on  what  might  be  con- 
sidered excessive  eaming|8,  there  will  be  no  excessive  earning;  the  consumer  will 
have  a  sufficiently  low  price  so  that  the  earnings  will  simply  justify  wages  for  labor 
that  are  fair,  and  a  fair  return  to  capital. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHicAN. )  Do  vou  think  that,  if  there  is  not  this  assurance  and  con- 
dnct  in  management,  there  will  very  soon  be  a  public  sentiment  that  will  demand  a 
supervision  under  some  sort  of  government  control? — A.  I  do,  indeed.  I  think  it  is 
the  wisest  thing  in  the  world  for  capital.  If  there  is  not,  I  fear  they  will  get  into 
trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.  )  Would  not  the  effect  of  a  tax  on  what  you  call  excessive 
earnings  be  to  cause  a  laiger  sum  to  be  charged  off  to  depreciation  or  improvement 
account? — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  bookkeeping.    You  must  make  such  provisions  and 

TIations  as  will  prevent  that. 
(By  Mr.  Fahquhab.)  Could  you  not  in  your  case,  or  in  the  case  of  railroads, 
put  it  in  as  equipment  or  m  other  ways  so  it  would  not  be  seen  at  all  for  purposes  of 
taxation?  Inst^ul  of  issuing  bonds  to  pay  for  extensions,  could  you  put  the  earnings 
in  equipment  and  extensioiu — ^A.  There  are  various  ways  of  doing  it.  I  take  it  that 
anvone  whochad  charee  of  this  matter  would  see  that  the  statements  were  truthful. 
Q.  But  there  could  oe  no  charter  framed  forcing  a  railroad  not  to  make  its  exten- 
sioDfl  from  its  surplus  instead  of  issuing  bonds  for  its  extension£i? — A.  I  supi)08e  not 

THE  TBUSTS  VEBSUS  INDUBTBY  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  About  how  much  capital,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  take  in 
localities  in  central  New  York  suited  for  this  business  to  establish  a  thoroughly  well- 
equipped  salt  plant  that  could  manufacture  the  salt  as  cheaply  as  you  can? — A.  About 
$200,000. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  from  the  completeness  of  your  organization  and  your  better 
facilities  lor  distribution  that  in  competition  as  against  others  you  have  no  really 
material  advantage? — ^A.  No.  I  think  we  suffer  from  the  popular  prejudice.  Everv- 
body  is  down  on  trusts;  it  is  the  popular  thing.  The  question  does  not  seem  to  be 
understood. 

.  Q.  Do  you  find  that  your  customers  object  to  buying  from  a  trust  when  the  prices 
are  lower? — A.  No;  I  ao  not  think  thev  would.  I  think  the  stock  ailments  of  our 
competitors  are  that  they  are  poor  little  fellows  and  we  are  a  great  nch  corporation 
and  so  forth. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  that  argument,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cuts  much  of  any  figure 
when  it  comes  to  buying  salt? — ^A.  It  does  among  the  smaller  purchasers  in  the  coun- 
try districts,  but  when  you  come  to  the  merch^t  in  the  town  it  makes  less  differ- 
ence.   The  higher  you  get  up  in  the  educational  line  the  less  that  argument  is  used. 

Q.  Speaking  f^nerally,  then,  would  you  be  inclined  to  think  these  advantages  you 
have  spoken  of  in  centralized  control  are  enough  to  more  than  offset  any  prejuaice 
of  that  kind  in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser? — A.  Yes;  generallv  speaking,  they  will 
bnv  goods  from  the  man  who  produces  the  best  quality  and  sells  at  the  lowest  price. 

Q.  You  think  you  have  something  of  an  advantage  in  competition  against  these 
smaller  mannfactnrerB? — A.  No  advantage  that  they  can  not  get. 
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Q.  By  doing  as  big  business? — A.  Yes;  or  by  as  intelligent  management 
Q.  You  lay  stress  on  intelligent  management  rather  than  on  the  power  of  capital 
or  advantages  in  oi^ganization? — A.  Yes;  of  course  capital  buys  the  best  ability,  and 
it  is  able  to  make  experiments  to  produce  better  goods  or  cheaper  goods;  that, 
perhaps,  the  individual  could  not  do. 

PUBLICrrY  AS  A   REMEDY  FOB  THE  EVIUB  ARIBINQ   OUT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  have  spoken  of  one  remedy  in  regard  to  trusts  where 
there  are  excessive  pronts,  and  that  is  taxation.  Have  you  any  other  remedy  to 
propose  that  would  oe  beneficial  both  to  the  people  engaeed  in  business  and  to  the 
community  at  large  in  case  of  excessive  profits  being  cnai^ged  by  large  combina- 
tions?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  would  be  favorable  to  public  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  these  trustei? — A. 
I  have  written  a  little  memorandum  on  publicity.  I  am  in  favor  of  publicity.  ^Our 
company  gives  its  stockholders  full  and  complete  information,  and  I  nave  suDmitted 
to  you  one  of  our  annual  reports;  there  is  everything  in  it  that  there  is  on  our  books. 
Our  books  and  accounts  are  under  the  supervision  of,  and  are  audited  regularly  by, 

Erofessional  chartered  accountants  of  the  highest  standing,  who  are  ap|>ointed  by  the 
oard  of  directors.  Publicity  dispels  prejudice,  doubt,  and  suspicion  as  to  the 
methods  of  business  procedure  and  as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  corporation. 
I  think  that  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  corporation  than  any  possible  hann 
that  might  come  from  it.    The  truth  is  always  welcome. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  a  fact  that  these  large  combinations  have  objected  to  this  very 
thins? — A.  Because  they  have  no  protection.  You  are  a  business  man  and  you 
would  not  invite  your  competitor  across  the  street  to  come  in  and  look  over  your 
books 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  How  does  it  come  that  ^ou  do  it  and  at  the  same  time  say  that 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  require  others  to  do  it? — A.  We  do  it  frankly,  but  I  ao  not 
blame  people  who  do  not  do  it.    We  do  it  because  we  have  nothing  to  hide. 

Q.  Should  any  great  concern  have  anything  to  hide?  When  they  are  cluui;ered  by 
the  public  have  not  the  public  a  right  to  know? — A.  Their  competitors,  I  think, 
should  not  know  all  about  it. 

ANTI-TRUST   LEGISLATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  |I arris.)  Have  you  been  driven  out  of  business  in  any  state 
yet  by  anti-trust  legislation? — A.  I  aon't  know  whether  we  have  been  driven  out; 
we  have  been  constantly  attacked;  we  are  a  favored  sport  for  the  attomey-generala. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  states  have  vou  been  attacked? — ^A.  Tne  great 
state  of  Ohio  and  the  great  state  of  Michigan — of  course. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  actions  that  were  brought  against  you  been  decided? — A. 
No,  they  have  not;  no,  I  think  they  are  slumberm^  somewhere.  Mr.  Monnett,  for- 
merly in  Ohio — he  is  out  of  business — and  in  Michigan  the  attorney-general  was 
defeated  for  reelection;  so  that  is  the  end  of  that  suit.  I  don't  think  any  of  them 
have  been  sincere.    I  think  it  is  all  the  work  of  demagogues. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  trusts  had  anything  to  do  in  the  defeat  of  these  people  polite 
ically? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  tne  trusts  had;  I  know  we  had  not. 

DISPENSING   WITH    MIDDLEMEN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  J.  Harris.)  You  say  that  you  are  distributing  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  consumer  and  doin^  away  with  the  middleman.  Could  you  explain  to  th^ 
commission  how  you  are  domg  that? — ^A.  Why,  simply  by  appealing  to  the  consumer 
direct — ^that  is,  we  can't  get  to  the  consumer,  but  we  can  sell  to  the  retail  ffrocer,  who 
passes  goods  in  small  quantities  to  the  consumers.  We  appeal  to  him  By  personal 
solicitation  of  salesmen  and  by  letters. 

Q.  Do  you  have  more  than  one  grocer3rman  selling  your  salt  in  small  places? — ^A. 
We  sell  to  anybody  who  will  pay  K)r  it. 

FACTORS  DETERMINING  THE  PRICE  OF  SALT. 

Q.  A  few  years  ago  I  could  buy  salt,  retail,  at  90  cents  a  barrel.  Now,  I  think 
they  ask  about  $1.40  a  barrel. — A.  Fifty  cents  advance.  Well,  that  is  due  to  several 
causes.  Everybody  is  **  taking  a  little  off  the  top,"  as  they  say.  The  price  of  coop- 
erage stock  has  advanced  about  60  per  cent.  I  can't  tell  you  the  cause  of  it;  the 
cooperage  stock  men  say  the  material  is  getting  ncarce — trees  don't  grow  any  more, 
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and  so  on.    The  price  of  labor  has  advanced;  the  price  of  coal  has  advanced;  trans- 
portation has  advanced;  all  this  and  more  too  contributes  to  higher  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  not  prices  been  abnormally  low,  so  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  people  to  take  a  little  bit  off  the  top? — ^A.  Well,  we  thought  thev 
were  abnormally  low.  The  statement  I  read  there  speaks  of  the  competition.  It 
does  not  require  knowledge  of  the  «dt  businesE:  to  understand  that  salt  at  40  cents  a 
barrel,  when  the  barrel  itsielt  is  worth  20  cents,  leaving,  say,  20  cents  for  the  salt — 280 

E>unds — ^is  not  a  very  exorbitant  price.  If  it  were  3l  profit  it  would  not  be  very 
roe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Habbis.  )  What  percentage,  according  to  your  experience,  would 
you  say  that  freight  rates  have  advanced  in  the  last  2  year^ — A.  An  average  of 
about  ZO  per  cent.  Not  only  have  the  freight  rates  been  advanced,  but  the  minimum 
<:ar-load  rate  has  been  advanced,  whereas  formerly  30,000  pounds  were  acceptable  as 
a  car-load,  now  it  is  40,000  pounds.  It  requires  more  expense  to  load  a  car  of  40,000 
pounds  than  one  of  30,000.  It  is  an  economy  to  the  rauroad,  but  a  burden  to  the 
receiver  and  shipper. 

Q.  You  have  no  cross  freight  rates? — A.  We  keepaway  from  that,  and  our  prices 
of  salt,  of  course,  are  governed  by  competition.  We  endeavor  to  base  them  on  the 
lowest  freight  rate.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  our  interest  to  have  prices  so  low — say, 
for  example,  in  your  own  town  in  Ohio — that  neither  the  manufacturer  in  New  York 
state  nor  the  manufacturer  in  Michi^n  can  ship  there.  At  the  same  time,  as  far  as 
possible,  consistently  with  these  conditions,  we  realize  for  ourselves  the  best  prices. 
Now,  our  competitor  in  Ohio  has  the  same  opportunity  that  we  have. 

Q.  At  what  points  in  Ohio  is  your  competition? — A.  At  Pomeroy,  at  Wadsworth, 
and  at  Rittman. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  on  the  lake? — A.  There  is  not 

Q.  And  we  who  prefer  the  lake  salt  to  the  Kanawha  salt  can  not  get  it? — A. 
Wellj  salt  is  made  at  Wadsworth  and  at  Rittman,  which,  as  you  recall,  is  near  Akron, 
and  IS  from  the  same  rock  salt  strata  as  the  product  at  Cleveland,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  good. 

Q.  Do  you  handle  any  rock  salt? — ^A.  Yes,  we  handle  more  oir  less,  which  we  pur- 
chase from  the  mining  companies  and  distribute  with  other  grades  of  salt 

Q.  What  advance  1ms  there  been  in  the  price  of  rock  salt  per  100  pounds  in  the 
last  two  year^ — A.  I  am  not  exactly  familiar  with  their  prices,  but  I  should  say  an 
advance  of  perhaps  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Would  such  an  advance  warrant  a  retail  dealer  in  doubling  the  price  of  two 
years  ago? — A.  Oh,  no.  The  package  of  salt  that  is  ordinarily  usc^  by  the  consumer 
IS  the  small  bag.  The  retail  grocer  used  to  buy  this  for  2  cents.  It  contained  6 
pounds  of  salt,  and  he  retailed  it  for  5  cents;  he  accordingly  made  3  cents  on  it. 
Now  he  pays  about  2f  cents  for  it,  that  three-fourths  cents  representinff  the  advance 
which  we  have  made,  due  to  the  increasea  cost  of  manufacture,  and  all  these  items 
which  go  to  make  up  the  delivery  price,  so  he  is  still  retailing  the  same  package  of 
salt  for  5  cents,  but  ne  is  not  making  quite  as  much  as  he  used  to.  However,  I  do 
not  think  he  is  suffering  very  mucn  as  long  as  he  is  making  2^  cents  on  5  cents' 
worth  of  salt. 

Q.  But  rock  sGdt  is  usually  bought  in  large  Quantities,  is  it  not,  even  by  the  con- 
sumei? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  the  average  price  to  tne  consumer  is  about  $20  a  ton  deliv- 
ered at  various  points  of  the  counti^.  Fourteen  dollars  represents  the  middleman's 
profits. 

CONTROL  OF  SALT  LAND. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fasquhar.  )  Does  your  company  own  or  lease  the  land  on  which  your 
wells  are  located? — ^A.  They  own  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  leased  lands  where  your  wells  are  situated? — A.  No,  the  wells  are 
owned  in  fee  simple. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  much  ground  is  jrenerally  necessary  for  a  well? — A. 
A  well  is  about  8  inches  in  diameter. 

Q.  Yes,  but  how  large  a  field  do  you  own  for  the  ^lant? — A.  That  is  pretty  hard 
to  say;  when  you  go  1,000  feet  below  the  surface,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  you 
are  taking  SGdt  from  your  own  land  or  from  some  other  land.  The  land  is  so  cheap 
that  we  usuallv  have  40  or  60  acre^. 

■  Q.  Do  you  tliink  you  ever  get  off  your  own  land  on  to  some  others'? — A.  We  don't 
think  of  that  very  long;  it  is  impossible  to  tell  about  it.  We  have  found  by  experi- 
ence for  example,  that  two  wells  may  be  put  down  at  the  same  time  1,500  feet  apart, 
and  in  three  years  be  united.  Now  the  shape  and  the  size  of  the  cavity  we  have  no 
idea  of. 
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Q.  How  would  you  know  when  they  were  united? — A.  Why,  we  put  water  down 
one  well  and  it  would  come  up  the  other. 

Q.  Well,  the  area  of  this  could  be  ascertained  by  boring  down  through  the  strata 
at  various  points? — A.  Yes;  but  there  is  a  better  method  of  calculation.  We  know 
the  exact  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  rock  salt,  and  by  figuring  up  the  number  of 
pounds  or  of  tons  of  salt  that  the  property  works  we  can  tell  exactly  what  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  earth. 

REMEDIES  FOR  THE  EVILS  ARISING   OUT   OF   INDUSTRIAL  GOBfBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  If  trusts  are  not  an  evil, 
why  speak  of  remedies  for  trusts? — A.  Well,  everybody  seems  to  be  searching  for  a 
cure-all. 

Q.  Is  not  that  because  everybody  assumes  they  are  an  evil? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  not? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  necessarily  an  evil. 
Anything  can  be  maae  evil  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  but  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  combination  of  interests  does  not  necessarily  make  it  follow  that  it  is  an  evil. 
There  is  not  the  opportunity  for  evil.  We  have  no  public  franchises;  you  do  not 
protect  us  in  any  way.  A  railroad  has  a  franchise  from  the  state;  it  is  protected; 
you  can't  parallel  the  road.  These  street  cars  here — ^you  can't  put  a  parallel  line  on 
Pennsylvania  avenue.  They  are  not  subject  to  competition,  but  we  can't  have  a  cus- 
tomer on  Pennsylvania  avenue  exclusively.    We  are  constantly  open  to  competition. 

Q.  The  remeaies,  then,  that  you  woula  suggest  would  h&  remedies  for  prevention 
of  Dossible  abuses  by  trusts? — A.  Yes;  to  prevent  abuses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  remedy,  then,  would  be  supervision,  regulation, 
and  publicity? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  for  the  safety  of  the  public  great  corporations  handling 
the  stocks  of  thoumnds  of  innocent  people  ought  to  be  under  greater  state  supervi- 
sion than  are  general  cor^rations  or  individual  firms? — A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  Know 
how  you  coula  prescribe  it  in  our  corporation.  I  presume  you  refer  particularly  to 
accounting. 

Q.  Certainly. — ^A.  We  have  done  everything  we  can  to  assure  our  stockholders 
that  records  are  properly  kept.  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  books  of  our  com- 
pany than  you  have.  They  are  entirely  under  the  supervision 'of  the  audit  com- 
pany of  New  York,  who  direct  how  the  accounts  shall  be  kept,  and  who  periodically 
send  their  men  to  audit  them. 

Q.  Are  you  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  make  sufi&cient  demands  ui>on  you 
as  regards  accounting,  for  the  saf^uarding  of  its  own  interests,  and  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  your  stockholders? — A.  Well^  that  is  a  question  that  the  stockholders  can 
best  answer  themselves— one  of  individual  opinion.  What  would  be  satisfactory  to 
one  man  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  another.  At  our  stockholders'  meeting  I 
observed  that  the  man  who  does  the  most  talkinj^  is  the  man  who  has  the  least  stock, 
and  that  he  usually  rambles  alon^  lines  totally  irrelevant.  I  do  not  mean  that  by 
way  of  criticism,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  anticipate  the  desires  or  requirements  of 
different  people. 

Q.  Well,  the  question  was  this,  whether  you  thought  that  the  accounting  that  was 
asked  through  your  charter — i.  e.,  the  annual  statement  that  you  are  required  to  give 
to  the  state  of  New  Jersey — was  sufficient  to  give  the  stockholders  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  business? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  that  it  is.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  fitocknolders  are  sufficiently  informed.  I  do  not  recall  exactly  what  the  state 
requires,  but  I  think  it  is  very  little.  There  seems  to  be  a  competition  in  various 
states — Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  They  seem  to  be  in  competition  to  see  how  lai>^ 
franchise  fees  they  can  secure.  Neither  of  the  state's  laws  are  very  strict;  they  don't 
require  a  great  deal.  We  are  very  glad  to  give  more  information  than  they  ask.  I 
do  not  befieve  that  state  regulation  of  these  things  is  at  all  wise.  Such  attempts  will 
certainly  never  succeed. 

Q.  Then  will  you  have  it  through  the  Internal-Revenue  Department? — ^A.  Through 
the  Federal  Government.  If  you  pass  laws  in  one  state  the  corporation  will  go  over 
into  another  state  and  beat  them. 

Q,  How  could  you  get  jurisdiction  over  companies  other  than  interstate  com- 
panies?— A.  Let  the  Federal  Government  exercise  supervision  and  issue  a  Federal 
charter. 

Q.  How  would  Federal  jurisdiction  do  if  all  of  these  corporations  are  incorporated 
by  the  state  or  the  United  States? — A.  First-class. 

Q.  And  then  have  Federal  jurisdiction  in  the  examination  of  books  and  accounts? — 
A.»    x  es. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Are  you  familiar  with  the  recent  decision  of  the  court  of 
errors  and  appeals  in  New  Jersey  affectine  corporations,  virtually  requirinff  that  stock 
should  be  issued  for  actual  value,  and  that  tne  minority  stocKholders  should  have 
the  rirfit  of  review? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  in  line  of  good  policy  for  the  state? — A.  Excellent. 

STATE  CORPORATION  LAWS. 

Q.  Why  do  the  difierent  oor^rations  eo  to  New  Jersey  for  charters? — A.  Well; 
I  really  do  not  know.  I  think  it  is  very  fashionable,  and  it  does  not  cost  quite  as 
much  as  it  does  in  other  states.  I  have  forgotten  just  what  the  incorporation  tax  of 
New  Jersey  is. 

Q.  One-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  stock  issued.  Is  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  is  near 
to  New  York  City  a  factor  in  it? — ^A.  "Why,  I  think  it  is  convenient,  perhaps,  but  that 
is  no  factor  at  all.  I  think  most  of  the  Jersey  corporations  meet  once  a  year  in  Jersey 
for  a  few  hours,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Which  do  you  consider,  Delaware  or  New  Jersey,  the  most 
liberal  in  granting  charters? — ^A.  That  is  a  \e&l  question  which  I  could  not  pass  on. 
From  what  I  have  heard  I  should  guess  that  West  Virginia  is  the  "happy  home." 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  And  yet  most  of  those  large  corporations  incorporate  in  New 
Jersey,  notwithstanding  that  fact? — A.  Yes;  New  Jersey  gives  a  stamp  of  regularity 
and  respectabihty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  you  desire  to  state  before  closing? — A. 
No;  I  tlunk  of  nothing.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  our  charter  and  by-laws  I  will 
be  glad  to  send  them  to  you. 

Q.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  liave  you  send  them. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Exhibit  3. — Extract  from  certificate  of  incorporation  of  National  Salt  Company. 

The  capital  stock  shall  be  of  2  classes,  preferred  stock  and  common  stock;  $5,000,000 
of  the  capital  stock  may  be  preferred  stock,  but  at  no  time  shall  the  total  amount  of 
the  preferred  stock  issued  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  actual  capital  paid  in  cash  or 
property. 

Tne  power  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  working  capital  for  the  coiporation 
is  hereby  given  to  the  directors,  and  the  right  to  dividends  from  profits  shall  be  sub- 
ject thereto. 

The  preferred  stock  shall  receive  dividends  at  the  rate  of  and  not  exceeding  7  per 
cent  in  each  year  from  April  15,  1899,  but  such  dividends  shall  not  be  cumulative, 
and  if  the  net  earnings  of  any  year  declarable  as  dividend  shall  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  for  such  year  7  per  cent  upon  said  preferred  stock,  the  same  shall  not  be  made 
up  from  any  profits  of  any  later  period.  The  balance  of  the  net  profits  of  the  com- 
pany declarable  as  dividends  shall  be  distributed  among  the  holders  of  the  common 
stock. 

The  par  value  of  the  preferred  stock  shall,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
company  and  division  of  its  assets,  be  paid  in  full  before  any  sum  whatever  shall  be 
paid  in  liauidation  on  account  of  the  common  stock,  and  thereafter  the  common 
stock  shall  oe  entitled  to  the  entire  assets  remaining. 

No  mortgage  shall  be  created  or  assumed  by  the  company  unless  there  shall  be  first 
obtained  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  holders  of  75  tier  cent  of  the  preferred  stock 
outstanding  at  the  time,  and  also  the  like  consent  oi  holders  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
outstanding  common  stock. 


Washington,  D.  C.jMay  16,  1901. 

TBSTIMOinr  OF  MB.  CHBI8TIAN  KLINCK, 

Meat  Packer. 

The  commission  met  at  2.15  p.  m.,  after  recess,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Christian  Elinck,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  meat  packer,  waslntroduced,  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

^  (By  Senator  Kylb.  )  State  your  full  name,  address,  and  business  to  the  stenog- 
rapher.— ^A.  Christian  Klinck;  Buj^o,  N.  Y. ;  business,  pork  and  beef  packer. 
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GENERAL  CX)UR8B  OP  THE  PRICE  OF  SALT   IN   LAETT  TEN    YEARS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnkb.)  In  your  packing  buedness  yon  have  been  a  buyer  of  salt  for 
some  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  course  of  prices  of  salt  for  the  last  8  or  10  years? — 
A.  I  have  a  statement  here  that  I  had  taken  off  my  books  of  the  prices  for  the  last 
10  years  of  salt  and  of  some  other  supplies  that  we  bought 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  course  of  prices  of  salt?— A.  (Reading:)  We  buy  all 
our  salt  by  the  ton.  These  prices  are  delivered  at  the  packing  house  in  Bunalo: 
In  1891, 13.25  per  ton;  in  1892,  $2.85  per  ton;  in  1893,  $2.50  per  ton;  in  1894,  $2.50  per 
ton;  in  1895,  $2.50  per  ton;  in  1896,  $2.50  per  ton;  in  1897^  $2.50  per  ton;  in  1898, 
$4.05  per  ton;  in  1899,  $4  per  ton;  in  1900,  $4.50  per  ton;  in  1901,  $5.70  ^r  ton. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  was  the  cause  of  tnis  very  rapid  increase  in  the  price 
of  salt  from  1898  on? — ^A.^  I  presume  it  was  on  account  of  the  trust.  I  do  not  see  any 
other  reason.  Probably  through  the  panic  times,  when  salt  sold  for  $2.50,  there  was 
no  profit  in  it,  and  there  may  have  been  a  small  loss,  but  the  price  ought  not  to  have 
been  advanced  to  $5.70;  that  is  sure. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  you  the  prices  prior  to  1890? — A.  No. 

Q.  what,  according  to  your  remembrance,  was  the  price  during  the  eighties?— A. 
I  think  it  ran  along  l^tween  $3.25  and  $3.50  a  ton. 

Q.  What  was  the  lowest  price  you  read? — ^A.  $2.50. 

Q.  That  is  considerably  below  the  normal  price  of  salt? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think 
there  was  no  money  made  on  salt  at  $2.50,  and  probably  a  little  was  lost  During 
those  years  there  was  not  a  business  that  made  any  money. 

Q.  But  during  the  eighties  the  average  price,  as  you  remember  it,  was  about 
$3.50? — A.  Yes;  as  far  as  I  remember  it.    I  never  bought  salt  cheaper  than  $2.50. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  By  the  trust  you  mean  the  National  Salt  Company? — A. 
Why,  yes;  that  is  the  only  source  of  supply  we  have. 

organization  op  an  independent  salt  company — purchase  of  the  lbroy  plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  the  National  Salt  Com- 
pany was  oi^^anized? — ^A.  1  think  it  was  2  years  ago  last  December. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  to  get  all  your  supplies  from  them  because  there  was  no 
other  source? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  you  getting  your  salt  supply  now? — A.  We  formed  a  company. 
Salt  went  up  to  such  an  enormous  price  that  we  did  not  know  where  it  was  gomg  to 
stop;  it  mignt  go  on  up  to  $10.    So  we  formed  a  conrpan]^  to  make  our  own  salt. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company? — A.  The  Empire  State  Salt  Company. 

Q.  When  was  it  organized? — A.  About  2  months  ago. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  ^our  brine? — A.  We  have  2  farms  of  200  acres  adjoining  the 
National  Salt  Company  in  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  and  we  were  going  to  drill  and  pump  out 
of  the  same  brine  basin  that  they  used.  That  was  the  object  we  had  when  we  started 
in — to  use  the  same  basin  they  used.  Ordinarily  it  takes  2  years  to  get  a  new  salt 
plant  in  order,  because  you  have  to  drill  down  and  saturate  the  rock.  I  am  not  in 
the  salt  business  and  never  have  been,  but  they  tell  me  it  takes  about  2  years  to  form 
a  basin  big  enough  to  pump  out  brine  so  you  can  make  salt.  We  hunted  up  the  ter- 
ritory and  found  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  pump  out  of  the  same  basin  that  they 
did,  if  we  could. 

Q.  So  you  have  land  which  is  adjoining? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  close  can  you  drill? — A.  We  can  drill  within  about  50  feet. 

Q.  Have  you  since  put  down  a  well? — A.  No;  we  have  since  bought  the  National 
Salt  Company's  plant. 

Q.  You  have  bought  out  the  entire  plant  at  Lerov? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  plant  now? — A.  When  in 
complete  order  it  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  barrels  of  salt  a  day.  But  it  is  very  much 
out  of  order.  It  has  16  boilers,  and  10  boilers  are  useless,  and  I  presume  they  sold  it 
out  to  us  for  the  reason  that  we  would  probablv  have  pumped  tne  brine  away  from 
them.  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  bought  this  land  from  them  under  any  other 
circumstances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  And  you  were  able  to  buy  the  plant  upon  such  terms  that 
you  thought  it  would  pay  you  better  than  to  put  up  a  new  plant? — A.  Well,  when 
we  organized  and  talked  the  matter  over  thoroughly,  we  thought  we  would  ask  the 
National  Salt  Company  whether  they  would  sell  us  the  plant  We  were  a  little 
afraid  that  when  we  had  gone  there  and  pumped  out  of  the  same  basin  there  would 
not  be  brine  enough  to  support  two  plants;  that  is  the  reason  we  asked  them  to  sell 
us  their  plant    I  think  they  took  the  same  view,  that  there  was  not  brine  enough 
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there  to  nm  two  plants.  Moreover,  their  plant  was  crippled  and  run  down  so  mnch 
that  I  sappose  they  did  not  care  about  laying  out  more  money  on  it,  because  they 
have  BO  many  plants  that  they  do  not  run. 

Q.  Had  they  been  runnins  this  Leroy  plant  all  the  time  until  you  took  it? — A. 
Tea,  in  a  smaU  way;  what  they  were  able  to  run  with  the  boilers  they  had. 

GAPAdTY  OF  LBROT  PLANT — SALB  OF  THB  PBODUCT. 

Q.  Is  the  plant  large  enough  to  more  than  supply  your  own  needs  so  that  you  can 
enter  the  market  as  a  seller  of  salt? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LncHMAN. )  You  consider  that  your  salt  plant  has  a  potential  capacity 
for  all  your  immediate  future  demands? — ^A.  Oh,  we  can  supply  tne  whole  county 
with  our  plant.    We  have  270  acres  of  land  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  is  all  underlaid  with  salt? — A.  Yes;  and  there  is  plenty 
of  salt  land  about  it  Why,  there  is  salt  enough  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  sup- 
ply the  world  for  many  years. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  output  do  you  yourself  use? — A.  We  packers  in 
Buffalo  use  about  4,000  tons  of  salt  a  year,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  output  of  this  plant  will  that  be? — A.  Only  a  small 
proportion  when  the  plant  is  complete.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  condition 
the  plant  is  in,  we  oomd  not  have  much  salt. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  entering  the  market  and  selling  in  competition  with  the 
National  Salt  Company? — A.  Yes;  after  the  1st  of  January.  We  have  bought  the 
plant  out,  but  they  would  not  sell  out  under  anv  other  conditions  except  that  we 
should  sell  them,  at  a  price  agreed  upon,  our  surplus  salt,  from  the  time  oi  purchase 
until  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  Did  they  put  anv  limitation  on  ]rou  after  the  Ist  of  January? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  can  then  sell  it  to  whatever  jobbers  you  like? — ^A.  After  the  1st  of  January 
to  any  person. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  state  the  price? — ^A.  We  get  $3.25  for  surplus  salt,  free  on  board 


Q.  And  what  is  the  price  they  are  asking  consumers  outside? — ^A.  When  this  took 

Elace  I  had  a  contract  with  the  National  Salt  Companv  this  year  for  salt  at  $5. 70.  Mr. 
>ole  had  a  contract  for  1,680  tons  at  $6.40,  and  bv  this  deal  we  had  those  two  con- 
tracts canceled.  I  took  the  ground  that  as  I  haa  invested  so  much  money  I  diQ  not 
propose  to  pay  out  my  money  to  somebody  else  for  salt,  and  for  that  reason  we  had 
these  two  contracts  canceled.  So  we  can  use  our  own  salt,  and  then  sell  to  them 
the  suipluB  above  what  we  ourselves  need,  from  now  until  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Do  you  find  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  salt  is  such  that 
you  can  sell  to  them  at  $3.25  and  make  a  profit? — A.  Well,  if  we  Imd  not  thought  it 
was  a  profit  we  would  not  have  made  the  contract. 

THE  COOT  OF  MANUFACTUBING  SALT — WHAT  PBE  CENT  FREIGHT  FORMS  OF  SELLING  PRICE. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  estimate  your  salt  will  cost  you  delivered  in  Buffalo  from 
your  Lerov  plant? — A.  That  depends  on  the  condition  and  the  size  of  the  plant. 
After  we  bought  them  out  they  told  me  within  the  last  month  that  it  cost  them 
$2.45  to  manu&cture  the  salt  at  Leroy;  but  with  a  large  plant,  where  there  are  good 
facilities  and  everything  is  in  good  running  order,  salt  can  be  made  cheaper  than 
$2.45. 

Q.  What  is  the  freight  on  salt  per  ton  in  large  quantities  from  Leroy  to  Buffalo? — 
A.  Eiehty  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  So  that  therefore  you  will  be  able,  you  think,  to  supply  yourself  with  your 
own  salt  at  about  $3? — A.  If  it  cost  $2.45  to  manufacture  and  80  cents  freight,  it  will 
be  $3.25. 

Q,  I  understood  you  to  say  you  expected  to  make  it  cheaper  than  $2.45? — A.  Yes, 
after  we  get  in  good  running  order. 

Q.  That  is,  you  are  now  supplying  yourself  at  $3.25  a  ton  instead  of  $5.70? — A.  No, 
we  have  to  t«y  the  market  price  to  our  company.  Of  course  there  are  other  stock- 
holders, and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  them  if  we  got  our  salt  at  cost  and  the  other 
stocJLholders  did  not  get  any  dividend.  We  agreed  to  pay  the  market  price  for  the 
salt  we  buy  of  our  company.  Then  the  other  stockholders  have  an  equal  chance  at 
the  profits  with  us. 

Q.  Then  you  are  yourself  paying  to  your  company A.  (Interrupting.)  No;  we 

are  not  paying  $5.70.    The  National  has  already  come  down  30  cents  a  ton. 

(i  So  the  price  is  $5.40  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  are  paying? — A.  Yes;  they  came  down  30  cents  a  ton, 
and  I  suppose  they  will  come  down  more  before  long. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  prominent  competitors  of  the  National  Salt  Company 
in  your  locality  besides  yourself?  You  will  be  competitors,  of  course,  after  the  Ist  of 
January.    Are  there  other  competitors? — A.  Not  in  Leroy. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  elsewhere  in  the  State? — A.  I  believe  there  is  one  company 
starting  on  Seneca  Lake,  but,  as  I  understand,  it  will  take  them  a  long  while  before 
they  get  salt  The  National  Salt  Company  told  us  that  we  were  the  earliest  to  get 
salt  into  the  market  by  reason  of  our  purchasing  the  plant  already  in  operation. 

Q.  Have  you  definite  enough  knowledge  of  the  salt  business  to  give  an  estimate  as 
to  what  proportion  of  the  selling  price  of  salt  is  to  be  reckoned  to  freight  chaiiges, 
speaking  generally,  for  a  biff  establishment  like  the  National  Salt  Company  that  sells 
throughout  the  country?  On  the  average,  would  the  freight  on  salt  be  25  or  50  per 
cent  of  the  ordinary  price  that  the  National  Salt  Company  gets? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
You  see  I  have  not  been  in  the  business  long  enough  as  yet  to  answer  that 

Q.  Now,  when  you  spoke  of  $2.45,  or  what  it  costs  to  manufacture  in  Leroy,  did 
you  reckon  in  the  depreciation  of  the  plant  also? — A.  The  office  expenses  and  such 
like,  and  land,  I  think,  were  figured  in.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  anything 
else  figured  in  or  not 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  the  National  Salt  Company  shut  down  any  of  the 
works  that  they  purchased? — ^A.  I  think  they  shut  down  a  majority  of  them. 

Q.  ([By  Senator  Kyle.)  Where  are  their  different  plants  located? — ^A.  There  are 
some  in  Warsaw,  some  in  Seneca  Lake.  There  is  the  Crystal  ^It  Company  not  far 
from  Warsaw. 

Q.  Are  there  some  in  Kansas? — ^A.  Yes;  there  are  some  in  Kansas.  Why,  they 
own  salt  works  in  California  and  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  All  the  salt  works  in  the  United  States  were  in  the  National  Salt  Company, 
were  they? — A.  There  are  only  one  or  two  in  New  York — ^the  Worcester  and  the 
Chauncey — outside. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Are  they  large? — ^A.  The  Worcester  plant  is  a  very  lai^  one. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Could  you  not  have  bought  salt  of  them  instead  of  the 
National?— A.  They  generally  make  what  they^  call  table  salt,  put  up  in  bags,  and 
we  dp  not  use  that. 

Q.  The  kind  of  salt  you  use  you  had  to  buy  of  the  National? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there,  to  your  knowledge,  much  complaint  in  your  city 
in  regiard  to  this  advance  by  the  National? — A.  On,  there  is  complaint  all  over  by 
all  the  dealers.  There  is  naturally  a  good  deal  of  complaining  about  the  high  price 
of  salt 

Q.  Is  the  grade  of  salt  as  good  as  it  was  formerly? — ^A.  No;  they  do  not  make  the 
grade  of  salt  as  good.    They  sell  more  moisture  with  it  than  formerly. 

Q.  You  had  to  buy  it  just  as  they  offered  it? — A.  We  had  to  buy  anything  they 
gave  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  From  what  point  did  the  Buffalo  people  receive  their 
salt  before  you  purchased  the  Leroy  plant? — A.  I  have  had  my  salt  from  Leroy  for 
over  10  years. 

Q.  In  that  10  years  did  Michigan  ever  come  into  the  Buffalo  market  to  compete? — 
A.  They  would  not  let  Michigan  or  Ohio  in.  You  could  not^buy  a  pound  of  salt 
from  Michigan  or  Ohio  or  Canada.  You  either  had  to  buy  the  salt  of  the  National 
Company  or  import  your  salt  from  Europe. 

Q.  Were  there  any  attempts  made  by  the  Saginaw  people  or  others  to  get  into  that 
market  during  the  10  years  or  before? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  trieS  frequently 
to  buy  salt  from  there.  The  last  6  months  salt  was  sold  cheaper  in  Cleveland  than 
in  Buffalo,  and  Buffalo  parties  ordered  salt  in  Cleveland — barreled  salt;  but  it  was 
found  out  that  they  were  shipping  salt  from  Cleveland  to  Buffalo,  and  the  National 
Company  told  the  man  who  snipped  salt  down  that  if  he  did  not  stop  they  would 
stop  selling  him. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  They  actually  told  him  that? — ^A.  Yes;  so  I  was  told. 

Q.  Is  there  any  imported  salt? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  read  in  the  paper  that 
some  was  imported.  It  is  very  expensive.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
National  salt;  it  is  claimed  to  be  better,  but  it  costs  a  great  deal  more.  There  is  a 
heavy  duty  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  There  are  but  few  plants  not  owned  by  the  National  Salt 
Company? — A.  There  is  an  independent  salt  company  in  Ohio.  It  was  selling  salt 
in  Buffalo  about  2  weeks  ago,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  the  National  Salt  Company 
came  down  about  30  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  f  By  Senator  Kyle.  )  After  the  1st  of  January  do  you  anticipate  a  trade  war 
with  tne  National  Company? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  to  anticipate  after  the  Ist  of 
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January.    Certainly  we  are  not  going  to  sell  out  for  anybody.    We  are  going  to  stay 
in  the  business  for  our  own  protection;  that  is  what  we  gave  them  to  underhand. 
Q,   (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Did  tney  offer  to  buy  out  your  concern? — A.  No;  they  did  not. 

CONDITIONS  OF  PBODUCTION  AT  THB  LBBOY  SALT  PLANT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  about  the  basin  of  the  Leroy  plant  becoming 
exhausted.  How  could  it  become  exhausted  with  such  a  great  thickness  of  salt 
extending  along  there  for  milei^ — A.  For  instance,  you  have  a  basin  here,  and  there 
are  probsioly  three  or  four  holes  where  the  water  goes  down  and  it  is  a  self-feeder; 
the  lakes  furnish  the  water. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  You  do  not  pump  water  down? — A.  You  have  to  in  a  dry 
season;  and  the  reason  that  you  have  to  pump  water  in  a  dry  season  is  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  brine  there.  The  more  water  you  put  in  to  boil  the  brine,  the 
more  it  costs  to  evaporate  it;  but  you  must  have  water  enough — ^brine  enough;  yon 
may  run  the  basin  full  of  water  without  having  the  brine  strong  enough  to  make  ealt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  brine  exists  in  the  salt,  then? — A.  The  salt  exists  in 
the  brine. 

Q.  But  it  is  not,  then,  solid  rock  salt;  it  is  rather  in  the  shape  of  brine? — ^A.  The 
salt  itself  is  hard  as  rock;  it  la  rock,  and  when  you  drill  it  out  there  is  this  water. 
Sometimes  when  you  drill  there  is  plenty  of  water;  sometimes  when  you  get  down  to 
the  salt  rock  that  water  runs  over  and  oissolves  this  solid  rock  into  brine,  and  then 
you  pump  it  out  directly. 

Q.  Then  the  deiKtsit  of  salt  exists  without  brine  in  it,  and  you  get  down  to  it  by 
drilling?— A.  Yes. 

IMPOSSTBLB  PERMANENTLY  TO  MONOPOLIZE  THB  PBODUCTION  OF  SALT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  the  salt  deposits  so  numerous  and  extensive  through- 
out the  United  States  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  company  to  buy  them  up  and 
monopolize  the  business? — ^A.  That  can  be  done  for  a  short  time  only.  This  com- 
bination will  raise  the  price  of  salt  and  continue  to  fix  it  for  12  months  longer;  I  do 
not  think  it  w^ill  exist  another  year,  and  maybe  not  6  months. 

Q.  Then  your  own  experience  shows  that  there  can  not  be  a  monopoly? — A.  Not 
for  any  length  of  time,  because  the  supply  of  salt  is  so  plentiful  that  where  there  is 
money  in  it  everybody  is  anxious  to  make  a  little  and  to  ^o  into  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  It  does  not  require  a  large  capital  to  start  with? — ^A.  Not 
eo  very  laTge. 

Q.  Not  so  large  as  to  build  a  rolling  mill?— rA.  I  do  not  know.  We  oreanized  a 
company  with  $100,000  capital,  and  we  have  now  in  our  company  $100,000  capital 
and  $15,000  surplus,  all  in  cash,  paid  in. 

Q.  You  can  start  a  pretty  fair  plant  on  $125,000? — A.  No;  we  have  figured  that  a 
new  plant  would  cost  $150,000  to  $200,000. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  very  hard  for  independents  to  raise  that  sum  of  money  with 
which  to  start  a  company? — A.  Oh,  we  had  no  trouble  to  sell  the  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  say  that  you  sunk  your  wells  near  the  basin  of 
the  National  Salt  Comjjany's  works? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  You  invaded  their  territory  and  compelled  them  to  sell  out  to  you? — A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  compelled  them  to  sell,  but  we  thought  we  would  secure  an 
advantage  in  buying  this  land,  as  in  this  way  we  could  get  salt  quickly. 

Q.  You  believed  if  you  bought  that  land  it  would  compel  them  to  sell  out  to 
you? — A.  I  think  that  the  fact  that  we  were  going  to  pump  the  brine  away  from 
them,  and  that  the  plant  they  had  was  in  a  crippled  conaition,  were  the  reasons 
they  sold  to  us. 

Q.  Then  the  position  of  this  so-called  trust  is  not  so  very  strone  if  an  independent 
can  invade  their  field  and  practically  compel  them  to  sell  to  nim  instead  of  the 
reverse,  as  has  been  the  case  with  other  trusts? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  they  are 
only  strong  for  the  time  beinp^. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  consider  this  so-called  trust  in  the  same  class  with  other  combina- 
tions?— ^A.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  difference.  Nearly  everything  I  buy  is 
higher.  My  supplies  cost  me  now  at  least  $30,000  or  $40,000  more  than  they  did  three 
vears  ago,  before  these  combinations  were  formed,  and  I  do  not  get  more.  Salt  is 
Ki^her,  packages  are  higher,  steel  is  higher,  tin  is  higher,  and  everything  else,  and 
it  18  a  dead  loss  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  combina- 
tions that  these  prices  have  advanced? — A.  Certainly;  it  is  nothing  else. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)   Will  you  please  state  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
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economies  in  production  through  these  lai^  combinations? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  has 
to  be  nowadays  in  every  estabhshment 

Q.  Does  the  consumer  get  the  benefit  of  that? — ^A.  Well,  it  does  not  look  so  to  me, 
because  these  people  make  such  an  enormous  amount  of  money. 

PRICE  OP  SALT  VARIES  IN  DIFFERENT  CITIES — FREIGHTS  AND  ECONOMY  OF  DISTRIBnTION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  where  the  Chicago  packers  get  their  sup- 
ply of  salt? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  whether  they  get  it  from  Michigan  or  Ohio,  or 
where.  I  hardly  think  they  get  it  from  the  State  of  New  York.  I  mink  they  must 
get  it  from  some  of  the  nearer  plants. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.  )  Do  you  think  they  are  forced  to  pay  the  same  price  you  are 
paying? — A.  That  I  could  not  say.  The  National  Company  nas  had  dinerent  prices 
m  different  cities,  I  have  been  told.  I  know  it  is  a  fact  that  they  sold  salt  cheaper 
in  Cleveland  than  they  did  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  There  is  a  large  salt  deposit  near  Cleveland,  is  there  not? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  plenty  of  salt  everywhere.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  salt  rock  in 
this  country,  only  the  trouble  is  that  if  you  start  a  new^  plant  it  takes  2  years  before 
you  can  get  it  in  running  order.  If  you  could  get  salt  in  2  weeks,  everybody  would 
make  salt,  and  the  high  price  would  not  hold  3  months. 

Q.  You  know  the  prices  are  higher  in  some  cities  than  in  others? — A.  Now,  of 
course,  I  do  not  know  how  close  these  Cleveland  people  are  to  the  city.  They  might 
be  close  by  the  city  and  the  transportation  might  be  less  than  it  is  from  Leroy  to 
Buffalo.    There  may  be  something  in  that. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  send  salt  from  Leroy  to  Cleveland,  you  would  have  to  sell  it  at 
a  higher  price  than  you  would  in  BuiSalo,  would  you  not? — A.  Oh,  certainly;  there 
would  be  more  cost  of  transportation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  economy  for  salt  works  in  Michigan  and  Kansas  to  send 
salt  to  New  York,  and  for  salt  works  in  New  York  to  send  salt  to  Michigan  and 
Kansas? — A.  I  presume  the  salt  in  Kansas  could  not  be  disj>osed  of  at  home,  and 
they  had  to  find  a  market  somewhere  else.  I  suppose  that  is  the  case,  because  if 
any  factory  can  dispose  of  its  product  at  home  it  is  not  going  to  send  it  far  away  and 
pay  a  big  freightage. 

Q.  Was  it  not  competition  beyond  the  zones  that  the  companies  could  naturally 
supply  that  formerly  Drought  down  the  price  of  salt  below  the  cost  of  production  and 
transportation? — ^A.  Oh,  years  ago,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  there  were  too  many  companies  in  existence  and  the  times  were 
hard,  and,  as  with  everything  else  in  the  East  sometimes,  there  was  an  overproduc- 
tion of  everything.  People  got  hard  up  and  had  to  raise  money,  and  they  had  to 
sell  for  what  they  could  get.  I  know  I  sold  lots  of  meat  and  lost  lots  of  money.  I 
believe  that  Cleveland  cost  me  $50,000  the  last  time  he  was  elected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  did  you  lose  that  sum?--A.  Lard  went  down  to 
3  cents,  and  sides  came  down,  and  when  you  carry  a  big  stock  it  does  not  take  long 
to  lose  $50,000  in  that  way.     It  is  the  shrinkage  in  the  value  and  the  price. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clarke.)  Was  it  because  business  was  crippled  and  me  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  impaired? — A.  It  was  demoralized,  because  all  the  money  was 
paid  out  of  tne  United  States  Treasury  and  the  Government  had  to  borrow  money. 
Who  would  expect  to  have  any  money  if  the  Government  has  none?  It  created  a 
panic. 

COMPETITION   WITH   WESTERN   PACKERS — THE   QUESTION   OP  TRANSPORTATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  long  have  you  been  a  packer  in  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo?— A.  I  have  been  in  business  since  1856. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  much  in  the  packing  of  export  products? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
export  any. 

Q.  Wliat  effect  have  those  large  packing  concerns  in  the  West  in  respect  to  prices 
in  such  a  city  as  Buffalo? — A.  They  can  and  do  undersell  us.  Those  western  pack- 
ers have  an  advant^e.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  a  big  advantage  in  transporta^ 
tion. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  how  they  have  an  advantage  in  transporta^ 
tion? — A.  I  can  state  a  case  where  I  know  positively  that  they  had  such  an  advantage. 
They  had  a  railroad  rate  in  Chicago — it  must  be  5  or  6  years  ago;  the  agent  came  up 
to  Buffalo  and  I  sold  him  a  numl^r  of  cars  of  meat,  and  he  put  it  in  n is  own  cars; 
he  put  33,000  pounds  of  meat  in  a  car  and  the  bills  were  made  out  in  my  ofidce  for 
22,000.  Now,  when  I  ship  anvthing  out  there,  the  railroad  man  takes  the  actual 
weight  of  every  package  that  I  ship  out;  but  they  ship  it  in  their  own  cars,  and  I 
woiud  like  to  see  a  railroad  dispute  now  much  they  have  in  a  car. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  gain  is  made  simply  by  the  ownership  of  their  own 
cars? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  had  to  take  the  general  freight  cars  of  the  road  they  could  not  under- 
bill?—A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  underbill  from  Buffalo? — A.  No;  the  rail- 
road has  a  man  there  who  takes  the  actual  weights  of  the  packages. 

Q.  You  get  your  supply  of  cattle  from  the  Buffalo  market,  do  you? — ^A.  Mostly; 
buy  some  outside  once  m  a  while. 

Q.  How  does  the  price  on  the  hoof  compare  with  the  Chicago  market? — A.  When 
we  have  to  go  to  Chicago  to  buy  cattle  we  have  to  figure  on  paying  about  35  cents 
more  per  hundred  pounds;  that  is  the  difference  between  the  freight  and  the  shrink- 
age of  the  cattle  when  you  get  them  to  Buf&Jo. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  Chicago  packer  of  dressed  meats  could  compete  in  the 
BufEalo  market  and  undersell  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  cattle  in  the  BufEalo  market? — A,  Oh.  we 
have  plenty  of  cattle  and  beef.  I  could  supply  the  whole  city  without  aid  m>m 
Chicago  or  anywhere  else. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  enables  western  packers  to  obtain  these  low  rates 
as  against  the  packer  in  Buffalo? — A.  Of  course  it  is  natural  for  the  railroads  to  give 
this  advantage  to  the  large  shippers;  they  have  so  much  freight  and  there  is  so  much 
competition  in  Chica^  about  freight.  You  can  read  in  the  papers  that  where 
there  is  strong  competition,  they  take  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  10  and 
12  cents  a  hundred.  But  we  never  get  freight  less  than  16  cents  a  hundred  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York.  It  does  not  mSke  any  difference  whether  the  railroad  has  any 
freight  or  not 

COMPBTmON   WITH   WESTERN   PACKEB8 — CONTBOL  OF  THE  RETAIL  TRADE. 

Q.  Do  these  western  packers  have  their  agents  in  Buffalo?  Do  they  sell  to  the 
lofil  butcherri? — ^A.  Yes;  they  have  gone  so  &*  as  to  sell  at  retail. 

Q.  At  retail?— A.  Yes;  they  do  not  sell  so  much  beef  as  others,  but  we  have  pretty 
strong  competition.  Swift  A  Co.  do  the  most  business.  Mr.  Armour  came  there, 
and  he  sells  mostly  cheese,  butter,  and  esgs.  He  runs  all  the  middlemen  down  there 
and  he  has  taken  all  the  business  away  from  the  little  dealers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.  )  Is  that  beneficial  to  the  public  or  not? — ^A.  I  can  not  see 
how  it  can  be  beneficial  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Does  he  make  a  lower  price  than  the  Buffalo  dealer? — ^A.  He 
has  the  advantage  in  this,  that  when  he  comes  there  and  makes  his  prices  we  have 
to  meet  those  prices,  of  course,  or  we  can  not  do  any  business. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Then  do  prices  advance  as  a  rule  after  they  get  a  trade 
established? — ^A.  No;  everybody  is  fighting  one  another  in  Buffalo,  ana  I  guess  it  is 
so  aU  over. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqchar.)  Are  there  many  local  butchers  doing  business  in  Buffalo 
now  who  buy  and  butcher  and  then  retail? — A.  No;  they  are  not  butchering.  They 
buy  all  their  beef  from  the  beef  trust  and  then  sell.  The  can  buy  the  beef  cheaper. 
They  are  entirely  out  of  the  business  of  killing  cattle. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  have  all  the  facilities  for  manufacturing  the 
by-products  that  they  have  in  Cfhicago? — A.  Just  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Does  the  advantage  of  the  Chicago  packer  and  seller  con- 
nst  in  the  fact  that  he  is  nearest  the  cattle  supply,  while  you  must  transport  cattle 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo? — A.  Yes;  if  I  should  have  to  buy  all  my  supphes  in  Chi- 

TI  could  not  exist  an  instant. 
So  that  yourself  and  Mr.  Dole  and  other  Buffalo  packers  are  confined  pretty 
much  to  the  home  market? — A.  Yes.  Mr.  Dole  has  quite  a  lot  of  outside  traiae,  an 
outside  car-lot  trade,  and  comes  in  contact  with  all  these  men  in  almost  every  city  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  but  I  did  not  feel  like  going  into  that  without  having  more 
money  than  I  have. 

Q.  Has  this  system  established  by  Swift  &  Co.  and  others,  and  by  Mr.  Dole,  in  its 
uniform  distribution  all  over  the  country  been  an  advantage  to  the  consumer  of  the 
United  Stated?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  old  way  of  butchering  and  selling  by  retail  the 
consumers  had  more  of  an  advantage  than  they  have  now  in  buying  from  these  great 
ooncemsl? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  these  large  concerns  are  getting  a  good  deal  of 
money;  they  must  make  a  big  profit  or  else  Mr.  Armour  and  Mr.  Swift  would  not 
have  their  millions.  I  will  tell  you  how  they  do.  For  instance,  in  New  York  and 
Bufbdo  they  have  to  sell  at  a  close  margin,  but  when  they  go  into  a  country  place 
where  there  is  no  competition  the  people  have  to  suffer.    They  have  to  pay  at  least 
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2  cents  a  pound  more  than  ordinary  prices  in  the  cities;  and  the  laige  concerns  have 
driven  all  the  little  butchers  in  these  country  places  out  of  business. 

Q.  So  the  lai^er  the  city  and  the  greater  the  competition,  the  better  off  the  con- 
sumer is? — A.  The  consumer  is  more  benefited  in  the  large  cities. 

Q.  And  if  there  are  any  losses  in  the  laige  cities  these  companies  recoup  in  the 
small  villages. — A.  Yes. 

THE   PRICE  OP  TIN   PAIU8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  have  been  comi)elled  lately  to  pay  considerably  more  for 
the  tin  pails  in  which  you  pack  your  lard? — A.  Yes;  the  price  of  tin  pails  has 
advanced,  but  still  it  is  not  as  nigh  now  as  it  was  in  1891.  In  1891  we  paid  for  tins 
to  hold  10  pounds  $8.75  per  hundred,  and  now  we  are  paying  17.25. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  decrease  in  price  is  due  to  the  organization  of  the  tin 
plate  combination? — A.  I  think  that  the  reduction  in  price  is  because  there  are  a 
number  of  tin  factories  established  here  in  this  country,  and  we  make  the  pails  here 
instead  of  getting  them  from  Europe. 

Q.  Has  me  pnce  of  these  tin  pails  increased  any  within  the  last  2  or  3  years  since 
the  tin  plate  combination  was  formed? — ^A.  In  1894  the  price  was,  in  May,  $8.50,  and 
in  November,  $6.75.  In  1899  the  price  was  $5.65;  in  1900  the  price  was,  in  May, 
$7.55;  in  November,  $7.25. 

Q.  The  price  of  $8.75  in  1891  was  for  imported  tin? — A.  Tin  was  imported  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  domestic  tin  is  now  $7.25? — A.  Yes;  $1.50  lower. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchm an.  )  Does  your  submitted  statement  cover  a  number  of  yearfl? — 
A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  in  1890? — A.  I  have  the  prices  commencing  in  1891. 

PRICES  OF   WROUGHT-IRON    PIPE,  NAILS,  PAPER,  AND   WOODEN   PAILfl. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Now,  besides  tin  and  salt,  what  other  product  do  you  use 
the  pnce  of  which  has  been  increased  owing  to  a  combination  in  the  business? — A. 
There  is  pipe. 

Q.  Wrought-iron  pipe? — A.  Yes.  In  1892  the  pricb  was  33  cents  per  foot  less  62 J 
per  cent  discount  In  1901,  May,  the  price  was  36  cents  per  foot  less  65  per  cent 
discount.    That  is  a  big  advance. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  to-day? — A.  The  price  to-day  is  36  cents  less  65  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  understand  that  that  great  increase  in  price  was  due 
to  the  power  of  the  combination,  or  was  it  due  to  an  extraordinary  demand  which 
set  in  as  the  result  of  the  revival  of  business? — A.  Oh,  I  think  they  both  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  It  was  the  strong  demand  and  the  combine  together,  I  ^ess, 
that  brought  it  up  to  where  it  is,  because  to-day  it  is  36  cents,  and  last  year  it  was 
lower  than  it  is  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  In  what  other  lines  do  you  find  an  increase? — ^A.  In  nails, 
for  example;  in  1891  nails,  what  we  call  6d,  were  $2.20,  and  now  they  are  $2.75. 
They  are  lower  now  than  they  were  in  1889.  In  November,  1899,  they  were  $3.50; 
in  May,  1900,  they  were  $2.65,  and  now  they  are  $2.75. 

Q.  And  what  about  other  lines? — ^A.  Paper  advanced  in  the  same  proportion. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  particular  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  withm  the  last  2 
or  3  years  since  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company? — A.  We  paid 
for  paper  in  1891  3i  cents  per  pound.    Now  it  is  3  cents. 

Q.  Is  the  kind  of  paper  you  are  speaking  of  wrapping  paper? — ^A.  It  is  manila 
paper.     It  is  like  this.     [Indicating.] 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  manufactured  by  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  where  you  yourself  buy  it? — A.  I  can  not  tell;  my  son  buys  it. 
Straw  paper  was  $1.55  per  hundred  in  1891,  and  now  it  is  $1.25. 

Q.  What  other  supplies  have  advanced? — A.  Wooden  pails. 

Q.  Is  there  any  combination  that  controls  the  manufacture  of  wooden  paiki? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  combination  is  that? — A.  It  is  a  combine  in  Erie,  Pa. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  there  been  an  advance  since  that  combination  was 
organized? — A.  Yes. 

Zl.  How  long  ago  was  that? — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  You  sav  there  was  an  advance? — A.  Yes;  a^very  large  one.  We  made  them 
come  down  tnis  spring.  We  generally  make  a  contract  for  a  year.  We  made  them 
come  down  from  $3.50  to  $2.75. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  was  the  price  in  1891?— A.  It  was  $3.50. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kylr)  How  did  you  make  them  come  down? — A.  There  was  a 
new  conibination  started  up. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  aak  you  a  question  along  that  line.  Y  our  testimony  goes  to 
show  that  the  salt  trust  is  going  to  disintegrate? — A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  3  or  4  different  companies.  They  could  not  keep  prices  up  to  the 
figure  you  speak  of,  |5  and  some  cents? — A.  I  say  they  could  not  keep  it  up  for  a 
long  length  of  time. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  inquire  about.  Is  not  that  statement  true  in  regard 
to  a  good  many  thinss — the  tin-pail  trust  and  the  wooden-pail  trust  and  the  paper 
trust? — A.  I  think  that  is  so.  I  think  wherever  there  is  money  to  l)e  made  the 
American  people  will  go  after  it. 

PRICES  OF  KEGS,   TIERCES,    AND  BARRBIi),    AND  OF  SIRUP. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  there  any  advance  in  the  price  of  kegs? — A.  Here  are 
some  kegs  that  we  use  for  pickling  purposes.  In  1891  tney  were  16  cents,  and  now 
15  cents.    They  vary  but  wry  litUe  in  price. 

Q.  (B V  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Is  there  also  a  combination  in  the*  making  of  kegS? — A.  I  do 
not  thmk  so.  We  buy  all  that  we  use,  I  think,  in  Connecticut.  Saltpeter,  of  course, 
is  imported.  Tierces  and  barrels  have  declined  since  1891.  In  1891  we  paid  $1.50 
for  tierces;  now  we  pay  $1.30.  For  barrels  we  paid  $1.25  in  1891,  and  now  we  pa^ 
$1.05.  Of  course  this  cooperage  is  all  made  by  small  individual  coopers.  There  is 
no  combination. 

Q^  What  has  been  the  general  course  of  prices  in  regard  to  sirup? — A.  In  1894 
sirup  cost  12}  cents  {)er  gallon;  in  1901,  18}  cents. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  manufactures  the  sirup  which  you  buy? — A.  We  buy  the 
sirup  in  ^ew  York  from  a  large  refiner. 

Q.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company? — A.  Yes;  and  from  other  companies; 
we  buy  it  by  the  carload. 

BBBULTB  OF  INTRODUCTION  OP    MACHINBRY   AND   IMPROVED   METHODS  OF    MANUFACTURB. 

« 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Has  there  been  any  advance  in  the  prices  of  any  of  the 
commodities  that  you  have  turned  out  during  this  time? — A.  Yes;  prices  vary  very 
much.    Our  product  now  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent  higher  than  last  year. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  trust? — A.  No;  not  a  trust. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  sell  more  goods  than  you  sold  in  1893, 1894,  and  1895? — A.  Yes; 
there  is  a  oetter  demand.     People  have  more  money  with  which  to  buy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  nave  spoken  of  prices  in  1891  and  1901;  has  not  the 
cheapemng  of  prices  come  about  lai>^ely  by  the  invention  of  new  machinery  and 
the  employment  of  new  methods  of  manufacture? — A.  It  may  be  true  of  some  Kinds 
of  salt;  but  in  our  coarse  salt  it  takes  just  about  so  much  to  manufacture  it  no  matter 
what  you  do,  and  the  production  is  no  less  and  no  more  on  account  of  machinery. 
I  think  they  use  about  the  same  machinery  to  make  the  common  coarse  salt  as  was 
used  10  or  15  years  ago.     I  believe  they  have  new  machinery'  to  make  the  fine  salt 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  In  your  packing  business,  are  there  not  improved  methods  of 
handling,  so  you  can  do  that  work  more  cheaply  than  10  years  ago? — A.  Oh,  yes; 
the  improvements  continue  to  go  on  in  all  lines  of  business.  We  have  improve- 
ments now  over  10  or  15. years  ago.    All  the  heavy  work  now  is  done  by  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  All  products  of  iron  have  largely  decreasecf  in  price  on 
account  of  improved  methods?  It  cost  more  to  make  iron  10  years  ago,  and  all  the 
commodities  made  of  iron,  than  to-day? — A.  I  suppose  they  have  improvements  in 
all  lines.  In  our  business  we  have  machinery  to  do  all  the  heavy  work.  Ten  or  15 
years  a^  we  scraped  the  hogs  by  hand;  now  everything  is  done  by  machinery.  If 
we  can  introduce  machinery  to  do  the  work  we  have  to  do  so. 

increase  in   AMOUNT  OF  BUSINESS — IMPROVED  CONDITION  OP  LABORERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clare:b.)  You  employ  more  men  in  your  packing  industry  than  10 
years  ago? — A.  Yes;  not  many  more  than  10  years  ago,  but  more  than  in  1895  and 
1896. 

Q.  They  do  a  different  class  of  work? — ^A.  Yes;  and  we  can  do  the  same  kind  of 
woric  with  fewer  men,  because  we  have  machinery  to  do  the  hardest  work,  which 
we  did  not  have  10  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Has  your  business  increased  decidedly  in  the  last  10  years? — 
A.  Well,  the  amount  of  business  if  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents  depends  a  great  deal 
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on  what  the  material  costs.  If  hogs  are  high — as  they  are  now  in  my  business — the 
amount  runs  up  high. 

Q.  Has  your  business  increased,  taking  as  a  basis  of  comparison  the  number  of 
barrels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  labor  cost  is  less  per  hundredweight? — A.  The  labor  is  less  because 
machinery  will  do  a  good  deal  of  the  work  that  was  formerly  done  by  hand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  long  have  you  been  in  business? — A.  Forty-four  years. 

Q.  So  far  as  general  prosperity  and  the  comforts  of  life  are  concerned,  how  does 
the  present  conaition  of  labor  in  your  line  of  business  compare  now  with  what  it  was 
when  you  went  into  business? — ^A.  It  has  improved  a  great  deal.  People  worked  12 
to  16  hours  per  day  when  I  went  into  business.  I  used  to  work  16  hours  almost  every 
day  in  the  year.  Then,  too,  people  live  better  now.  They  live  altogether  differ- 
ently. The  condition  of  everyboay  has  improved  very  mucn  since  then.  The  con- 
dition of  the  people  at  that  time  was  very  poor.  Their  pay  was  small,  and  it  was  in 
Mexican  dollars  and  6-pence  and  3-pence. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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SALTPETER. 


1891,  May 

1892,  May 

1893,  May 

1894,  May 

1895,  May 

1896,  May 

November. 

1897,  May 


per  C. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


$4.00 
3.62} 
3.60 
4. 37  J 
4.30 
4.12J 
3.00 
3.00 


1897,  November 

1898,  May 

November 

1899,  May 

November 

1900,  May 

November 

1901,  May 


.per  C- 
..do.. 
..do., 
-.do.. 
..do., 
-.do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


13.00 
6.00 
4.50 
3.40 
3.55 
3.50 
3.40 
3.20 


SIRUP. 


Gents. 

1894,  May pergallon..  12} 

1895,  May do...  12 

1896,  May do...  14} 

November do...  15 

1897,  May do...  14} 

1898,  May do...  17 


Cents. 

1898,  November per  gallon . .  16} 

1899,  May do...  17 

November do. . .  15 

1900,  May do...  18 

November do. . .  18 

1901,  May do...  18} 


KEGS. 


Date. 


1S91,  May 
1892.  May 
1898,  May 
1894,  May 
1896,  May 

1896,  May 

1897,  May 

1898,  May 

1899,  May 

1900,  May 

1901,  May 


20-poand. 


Cents. 
16 
16 
15 
15 
15 
16 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 


90-pound. 


40-pound. 


Cents. 


22 
22 
21 
21 
21 
21 
17 
17 
17 
21 
21 


Cents. 
24 
24 
22 
22 
22 
22 
19 
19 
19 
22 
22 


80-pound. 


Cents. 


36 
86 
85 
85 
85 
85 
84 
34 
84 
86 
86 
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TIN  PAILS. 


Date. 

50-ponnd. 

10-poond. 

5-pound. 

3-poiind. 

1891,  May 

November 

DerC- 

98.75 

S6.60 

94.60 

do... 

8.76 
8.75 

6.60 
6.50 

4.50 

1892,  May 

November 

do... 

4.50 

do... 

8.50 
8.50 

5.25 
5.26 

4.26 

1898,  May 

do... 

981.50 

4.25 

November 

do... 

31.50 

8.50 

5.25 

4.26 

1894,  May 

do... 

31.60 

8.50 

5.26 

4.26 

November 

do... 

24.50 

6.75 

4.25 

8.26 

1895,  May 

do... 

24.50 

6.75 

4.25 

8.26 

November 

do... 

19.00 

5.80 

3.75 

2.76 

1896,  May 

do... 

19.00 

5.80 

8.75 

2.76 

November 

do... 

19.00 

5.80 

8.75 

2.76 

1897,  May 

do... 

19.00 

5.80 

8.75 

2.76 

November 

do... 

19.00 

5.80 

8.76 

2.76 

1898,  May 

do... 

19.00 

5.60 

3.60 

2.70 

November 

do... 

18.00 

5.25 

3.25 

2.60 

1899,  May 

do... 

20.00 

5.65 

3.66 

2.80 

November 

do... 

20.00 

5.65 

3.66 

2.80 

1900,  May 

do... 

27.00 

7.55 

4.80 

3.80 

November 

do... 

26.00 

7.26 

4.50 

3.50 

1901,  May 

do... 

.      26.00 

7.25 

4.50 

8.50 

WOODEN  PAILS. 


Date. 


1891,  May per  dozen.. 

November do. . . 

1892,  May do... 

November do. . . 

1898,  May do... 

November .'. do. . . 

1894,  May do... 

November do. . . 

1896,  May do... 

November do. .. 

1896,  May do . . . 

November do. . . 

1897,  May do . . . 

November do. . . 

1898,  May do... 

November do. . . 

1899,  May do... 

November do. . . 

1900,  May do... 

November do... 

1901,  May do... 


50-pound. 

20-pound. 

93.50 

91.46 

3.80 

1.40 

3.20 

1.40 

3.20 

1.40 

3.25 

1.45 

3.25 

1.46 

2.90 

1.35 

2.70 

1.60 

2.50 

1.30 

2.50 

1.25 

2.50 

1.26 

2.50 

1.25 

2.50 

1.26 

2.50 

1.25 

•    2.36 

1.16 

2.35 

1.10 

2.25 

1.10 

2.26 

1.10 

3.50 

1.50 

8.50 

1.50 

2.75 

1.45 

10-pound. 


91.30 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.30 
1.30 
1.26 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.06 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 


PAPER. 


Date. 


1891,  May 

November 

1892,  May 

November 

1888.  May 

November 
1891,  May 

November 
1896,  May 

November 
1896,  May 


Manila. 


CH9.  per  Q). 

8i 

84 

8i 

3 

3 

44 

4 

4 

44 

34 


straw. 


Cts.  per  C. 

1.55 

1.40 

1.65 

1.65 

1.86 

1.40 

1.20 

1.26 

1.15 

1.16 

1.05 

Date. 


1896,  November 

1897,  May 

November 

1898,  May 

November 

1899,  May...... 

November 

1900,  May 

November 

1901,  May 


Manila. 


Cts.  per  lb. 
84 
21 

3| 

41 

4 

44 

84 

31 

34 
3 


Straw. 


CY«.  per  C, 
1.10 
1.00 
.96 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.20 
1.35 
1.25 
1.26 
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WROUGHT-IRON  PIPE. 
[2-inch  pipe.] 


Date. 


Price  per 
foot 


1892,  May 

1898,  May 

l«»4,May 

1895,  May 

November 

1896,  May 

November 

1897,  May 

November 


1898,  May 

November 


1899,  May 

November 

1900,  May 

November 

1901,  May 


Oenta. 
83 
88 
83 
85 
85 
85 
85 

35 

35 

85 
35 

36 
36 
36 
36 
86 


Didcount 


J\r  end. 
G2k. 
62|. 
624. 

75  and  10. 
65. 

67  and  10  and  10. 
67  and  10  and  10  and  10  and 

10. 
67  and  10  and  10  and  10  and 

10  and  10. 
67  and  10  and  10  and  10  and 

10  and  10. 
78. 
67  and  10  and  10  and  10  and 

and  10  and  10  and  10. 
50  and  10. 
50. 
50. 
624. 
65. 


NAILB. 


Date. 


1891.  May 

November 

1892,  May 

November 

1898,  May 

November 
1894,  May 

November 
1896,  May 

November 

1896,  May 

November 

1897,  May 

November 

1898,  May 

November 

1899,  May 

November 

1900,  May 

November 

1901,  May 


Gd. 

lOd. 

$2.20 

92.00 

2.20 

2.00 

2.10 

1.90 

2.10 

1.90 

2.00 

1.80 

2.00 

1.80 

1.75 

1.50 

1.75 

1.50 

1.85 

1.60 

2.85 

2.60 

3.10 

2.85 

8.10 

2.85 

1.70 

1.55 

1.75 

1.60 

1.75 

1.60 

1.75 

1.60 

2.60 

2.46 

3.50 

8.35 

2.65 

2.50 

2.65 

2.50 

2.75 

2.60 

20d.- 


92.00 
2.00 
1.90 
1.90 
1.75 
1.76 
1.40 
1.40 
1.50 
2.60 
2.75 
2.75 
1.40 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
2.10 
8.10 
2.25 
2.25 
2.45 


SALT. 


Year. 

Coarse,  per 
ton. 

Fine,  per 
barrel. 

1 

Year. 

Coarse,  per 
ton. 

Fine,  per 
barrel. 

1891 

98.25 
2.85 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 

91.18 
1.00 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.73 

1897 

92.50 
4.05 
4.00 
4.60 
6.70 

90.71A 

1892 

1898 

1.17 

1898 

1899 

1.17 

1894 

1900 

1.20 

1895 

1901 

1.66 

1896 
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Exhibit  I. — Pricea  of  various  commoditiea,  as  taken  frmn  the  books  of  Mr.  Christian 

KHnck— Continued. 


COAL. 


Per  ton. 

1891,May $2.10 

November 2. 10 

1892,May 2.10 

November 1. 95 

1893,May $1.95-2.10 

November 1.95-  2.00 

1894,May 1.60-1.85 

November 1.7&-  2.00 

1895,May 1.50-  1.75 

November 1.70 

1896,May 1.50-  1.70 


Per  ton. 

1896,  November |1.65-$1.85 

1897,May 1.55-  1.65 

November 1. 50-  1. 65 

1898,May 1.65 

November 1. 55 

1899,  May 1.45 

November 1. 4&-  1. 65 

1900,  May 2.25 

November 1. 95-  2. 00 

1901,May 1.90-  2.00 


Date. 


1891,  May 

1892,  May 

1893,  May 

1894,  May 

1895,  May 

1896,  May 


Tierces. 

Barrels. 

$1.60 

SI.  25 

1.45 

1.16 

1.85 

1.10 

1.30 

1.10 

1.16 

.85 

1.16 

.95 

Date. 


1897,  May 

1898,  May 

1899,  May 

1900,  May 

1901,  May 


Tierces. 


11.15 
1.26 
1.30 
1.30 
1.80 


Barrels. 


Sl.OO 
1.00 
1.06 
1.06 
1.06 


THE  WALL  PAPER  COMBIKATION. 


Washington,  D.  C,  AprillS,  1901, 

TESTIMOinr  OF  MB.  HENEY  BTJEIT, 

Pregident  National  WdU  Paper  Company, 

The  commiflsion  met  at  10.58  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillipe  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Henry  Bum,  president  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  appeared  as  a  witoeas, 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Junes.  )  Will  you  kindly  give  your  full  name  and  address,  please? — ^A. 
Henry  Bum;  483-485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Q.  You  are  president  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  is  your  general  line  of  business  now? — ^A.  I  am  also  president  of  the 
Robert  Graves  Company,  manufacturers  of  wall  paper. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  fine  of  busines^i? — A.  Thirty  years. 

Q.  We  have  asked  you  to  come  oefore  the  Commission  in  order  to  testify  with 
reference  to  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  the  reasons  for  its  organization,  for 
its  dissolution,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  you  can  best  take  up  the  matter  and  make 
the  statement  in  your  own  way. — ^A.  I  have  prepared  a  statement  which  will  give 
the  history  of  the  wall  paper  business  briefly.  I  nave  not  been  very  elaborate  on  all 
points,  but  you  can  ask  questions  afterwards,  if  you  wish.  I  have  prepared  the 
statement  with  a  view  to  showing  that  the  formation  of  the  National  wall  Paper 
Company  was  not  a  sudden  inspiration,  but  was  gradually  brought  about  through 
influences  extending  over  a  period  of  years. 

EARLY  CX)MBINATI0NS   IN  THE   WALL  PAPEB  BUSINESS. 

During  the  last  30  years  the  manufacturers  of  wall  paper  have  from  time  to  time 
combing  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  uniformity  of  prices  and  terms  of 
credit.  The  first  of  these  arrangements  was  a  simple  agreement  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain schedule  of  prices  and  to  give  certain  terms  of  credit.  No  provision  was  made 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  agreement,  and  consequently  no  penalty  could  be  inflicted 
for  its  violation.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  agreement  remained  in  effect  for 
several  years  and  was  fairly  well  observed,  but  the  hard  times  that  prevailed  after 
tlie  panic  of  1873  caused  so  intense  a  competition  for  business  that  little  regard  waa 
paid  to  the  agreement  and  it  was  finally  aoandoned.  For  a  number  of  years  there- 
after an  open  market  prevailed,  causing  a  considerable  depreciation  in  prices  and 
rendering  the  business  unprofitable  to  the  manufacturer. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN   WALL  PAPER  MANUFACTrUREBS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  business  reached  such  a  low  ebb  that  the  manufacturers  decided  once  more  to 
harmonize,  and  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations  they  formed  the  American  Wall 
Paper  Manu^turers*  Association,  through  which  the  profits  of  the  various  manu- 
facturers were  pooled.  This  was  about  the  year  1880,  and  as  a  general  advance  in 
the  prices  of  raw  materials  took  place  about  that  time,  and  as  the  association  com- 
prised nearly  every  factory  in  the  country,  no  difiiculty  was  experienced  in  advanc- 
ing prices.  Aided  further  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  operations 
of  the  association  proved  quite  profitable. 
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The  agreements  between  the  mannfactarers  and  the  American  Wall  Paper  Manu- 
facturers' Association  were  made  from  year  to  year  and  continued  for  a  period  of  8 
years.  Mutual  interest  alone  held  them  tcM^ether,  for  while  each  party  to  the  agree- 
ment had  to  furnish  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  contract,  the  amount 
of  such  security  was  insignincant  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  transactions,  and 
the  forfeiture  of  same  would  not  have  caused  a  great  hardship  to  any  of  the  manu- 
facturers. 

The  greed  of  a  number  of  the  manufacturers,  however,  did  not  allow  this  favor- 
able condition  of  affairs  to  continue.  They  sold  goods  at  less  than  scheduled  prices, 
and  to  cover  up  the  transactions  failed  to  report  the  sales  to  the  company.  Fines 
were  imposed  for  such  violations  when  discovered,  but  they  failed  to  check  the  evil, 
which  continually  spread,  and  this  dishonesty  finally  led  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
scheme.  Undoubtedly,  abnormally  high  prices  led  to  the  violations  of  the  agreement 
in  the  first  place. 

FiERCB  ooMPErrrnoN  prevailed  prior  to  formation  of  the  national  wall  paper 

COMPANY. 

During  the  following  five  years  an  oi)en  market  once  more  prevailed,  prices  were 
greatly  reduced,  and  a  number  of  manufacturers  retired  hx>m  business.  Notwith- 
standing the  competition  and  low  price,  however,  a  number  of  the  more  progressive 
of  the  manufacturers  prospered. 

The  competition  was  most  severe  upon  the  dealers  throughout  the  country,  inas- 
much as  the  value  of  their  stocks  depreciated  largely  with  the  advent  of  each  new 
season,  which  brought  with  it  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  goods;  and  this  fact,  fm> 
thermore,  injured  meir  credit  standing  and  abihty  to  meet  their  liabilities.  The 
manufacturers  were  importuned  to  come  together,  so  that  uniform  prices  might  be 
assured,  and  it  was,  pernaps,  due  as  much  to  Uiis  demand  from  the  dealers  as  from 
a  desire  to  improve — or,  rather,  maintain — their  own  condition  that  a  majority  of 
the  manufacturers  finallv  decided  to  consohdate,  and  this  brought  about  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company. 

MOnVES  OF  the   manufacturers  who    formed   the   OOMRINATION — THE   FIRST  YBAR's 

SUSINESS. 

The  motives  that  actuated  the  manufacturers  in  thus  coming  together  have  a  con- 
siderable bearing  upon  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  Nationtd  Wall  Paper  Com- 
pany, into  which  they  became  mer^. 

While  they  were  not  averse  to  mcreasing  their  profits,  most  of  them  expressed 
themselves  to  the  effect  that  they  would  be  entirely  satisfied  if  the  new  corporation 
would  earn  only  a  sufficient  amoimt  to  pay  them  the  same  profits  that  tney  had 
been  earning  individually  for  several  years.  Their  good  faith  in  this  respect  was 
demonstrated  by  not  listine  the  stock  of  the  new  company  on  the  stock  exchange, 
thereby  preventmg  a  possible  speculation  in  the  stock.  Had  they  listed  the  stock 
at  the  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  it  would  have  been  absorbed  by  the  pub- 
lic veiy  quickljr,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  ori^al  investors  neld  their 
stock  nom  the  incorporation  of  the  company  until  its  liquidation. 

Thev  fully  believed  in  the  theory  that  has  brought  about  most  combinations  of 
capital — ^that  a  oonsohdation  of  interests  would  bring  about  savings  in  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  the  industry  that  in  themselves  would  be  a  substantial  profit-^ 
and  acting  upon  this  theory  and  assuming  its  correctness,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
company  was  to  reduce  the  price  10  per  cent. 

The  business  of  the  first  year  yielded  in  profits  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
that  had  been  earned  by  the  individual  manufacturers  who  sold  their  plants  to  the 
National  Wall  Paper  Company,  and  the  lesser  profit  was  attributed  to  tne  reduction 
in  prices,  the  expense  of  the  incorporation,  whicn  was  all  chaiged  to  expense  account, 
and  the  inability  to  effect,  durine  the  first  year,  the  economies  that  were  contem- 
plated. The  panic  of  1898,  which  occurred  toward  the  close  of  the  company's  first 
fiscal  year,  also  had  some  bearing  on  the  subject 

ATTEMPTED  ECONOMIES — ELIMINATION  OF  THE  JOBRER  AND  DISCONTINUANCE  OF  CERTAIN 

FACTORIES. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  theory  of  economy,  the  company  decided  to  dispense  with 
the  middleman,  or  jobber,  and  to  offer  its  goods  at  a  uniform  price  to  all  buyers; 
and  in  order  to  carry  this  into  effect,  they  established  branches  m  most  of  the  large 
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cities  of  the  United  States,  and,  baaed  upon  the  savingB  that  the  combination  was 
expected  to  bring  about,  pric^es  were  reduced  still  further.  The  idea  was  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  prices  to  distribute  to  the  public  the  profits  that  had  heretofore  been  earned 
by  the  jobber. 

The  company,  furthermore,  closed  up  a  number  of  the  small  factories  which  it 
had  been  operating,  with  a  view  to  concentrating  and  increasing  the  output  of  the 
remaining  factories.  Theoretically,  this  was  a  good  business  proposition,  but  the 
effect  waj3  entirely  different  from  tnat  which  had  been  anticipated. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  factories  already  mentioned  released  from  employment 
quite  a  number  of  persons  for  whom  provision  could  not  be  made  in  the  factories 
tnat  were  to  be  operated,  and  who  were  able  to  interest  capitalists  to  engage  in  the 
manu^ture  of  wall  paper.  The  antagonism  to  the  company  that  had  been  aroused 
among  the  jobbers — many  of  whom  remained  in  the  business — brought  tliese  jobbers 
to  the  support  of  the  new'factories,  and  assured  to  them  a  substantial  business,  which 
enabled  them  to  obtain  a  foothold  within  a  year  that  in  an  open  market  they  could 
not  have  acquired  in  10  years.  The  division  of  the  business  tnus  brought  about  pre- 
vented the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  from  securing  the  volume  of  business 
absolutel}r  essential  in  order  to  render  tne  business  profitaole  at  the  low  schedule  of 
prices  which  it  had  adopted.  The  public,  sympathizing  with  the  new  element  and 
opposed  on  general  principles  to  the  large  corporations,  sometimes  called  'trusts," 
gave  its  support  to  the  new  factories  and  to  jobbers  handling  goods  made  by  the  latter, 
and  the  resulting  shrinkage  of  the  company's  business  was  so  great  that  it  failed  to 
earn  any  money  during  the  second  year  of  its  existence.  Further  economies  were 
brought  about  which  enabled  the  company  to  earn  in  the  third  year  the  interest  on 
its  debenture  stock.  In  the  fourth  year  the  company  absorbed  one  of  its  largest 
competitors,  reversed  its  policy  of  not  selling  to  the  mi  Idleman,.  and,  as  a  result,  its 
earnings  for  that  year  approximated  closely  to  the  earnings  of  the  individual  factories 
prior  to  their  absorption  by  the  company. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  ALL  INTERESTS  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  WALL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

The  prosperity  of  the  company  during  that  year,  however,  brought  about  an 
increased  competition  which  again  rendered  a  reduction  of  prices  necessary,  and  its 
earnings  in  the  fifth  year  were  consequently  nominal. 

It  b^iAme  apparent  that  the  competition  would  soon  reach  such  proportions  that 
the  company  could  only  be  conducted  at  a  loss,  and  the  advisability  of  dissolving  it 
was  seriously  considered. 

The  new  mctories,  also,  were  suffering  from  the  competition  and  they  realized  that 
if  the  National  Wall  Paper  C!ompany  should  dissolve,  and  the  former  owners  of  its 
factories  enter  the  field  once  more  as  individuals,  the  older  factories,  with  their 
greater  experience  and  resources,  would  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  new 
mctories.  In  order  to  avoid  such  a  state  of  affairs,  if  possible,  the  new  factories 
effected  an  organization  of  their  own  which  made  overtures  for  a  consolidation  of 
interests  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  with  themselves,  and  as  a  result  of 
such  overtures,  another  company  was  formed  styled  the  ''Continental  Wall  Paper 
Company,''  which  became  a  selling  agency  for  all  of  the  factories;  and  which  became 
the  purchaser  of  the  product  of  all  the  factories,  and,  because  of  such  fact,  was  able  to 
earn  substantial  profits. 

OONDmONS  LEADING   TO   DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  WALL   PAPER  COMPANY. 

Tho  operations  of  the  new  company  having  been  satisfactory  for  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  arrangements  were  made  for  its  continuance  for  another  year,  and  that 
year  also  proved  prosperous. 

It  should,  however,  be  said  that  because  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Continental  Wall 
Paper  Company  in  the  first  jrear  of  its  existence,  new  factories  were  at  once  started, 
and  in  order  to  insure  a  continuance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  ContinentJBd  Wall  Paper 
Company  in  its  second  year,  these  new  factories  also  turned  in  their  products,  and  the 
knowledge  that  a  market  could  be  obtained  by  a  new  concern  immediately  upon  its 
formation,  brought  still  more  factories  into  the  field. 

The  second  year  of  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  demonstrated  its  inabil- 
ity to  control  the  middleman  or  jobber,  who  failed  m  many  cases  to  live  up  to 
his  contract  to  maintain  prices,  and  long  before  the  dose  of  the  second  year  it 
became  evident  that  it  would  be  to  the  b^t  interests  of  all  concerned  that  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  be  discontinued  and  that  the  National 
Wall  Paper  Company  also  should  be  dissolved. 
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AMICABLE  DISSOLUTION  OF  TH£  NATIONAL  WALL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

Inasmnch  as  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  had  no  property  rights  in  any 
of  the  factories  or  in  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  its  liquidation  was  a  simple 
matter,  but  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  involved  a  much 
greater  problem,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  in  existence  for  a  juried  of  8 
years,  that  a  number  of  the  original  stockholders  had  died,  and  the 'financial  circum- 
stances of  many  others  had  altered.  Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  facts,  the 
attempt  was  made,  and  after  a  most  laborious  effort  those  who  had  interested  them- 
selves in  the  matter  succeeded  in  getting  practically  every  stockholder  to  agree  upon 
an  amicable  dissolution  of  the  company  without  resorting  to  the  disastrous  proceed- 
ing known  as  a  receivership.  The  majority  of  the  factories  were  purchased  back  by 
their  ori^nal  owners,  and  the  transfers  of  these  various  businesses  were  brought 
about  wiSiout  the  interruption  of  a  single  day's  business. 

During  these  8  years  the  company  h£l  been  kept  well  in  hand,  ablv  financed,  and 
the  subsequent  amicable  dissolution  was  rendered  feasible  largely  because  of  the 
confidence  that  the  stockholders  had  in  the  integritv  of  the  management.  The  man- 
agement of  the  company  had  throughout  its  career  been  in  the  hands  of  parties  who 
while  conducting  an  individual  business  had  been  most  successful.  It  is  but  fair  to 
assume  that  the  same  ability  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  that 
the  failure  of  the  latter  to  conduct  a  continuously  profitable  business  was  due  to  con- 
ditions which  the  management  could  not  control  or  overcome. 

CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  THE  BPPECT8  OF  CONSOLIDATION. 

Briefly  summed  up,  it  may  be  said — 

First  That  consolidation  does  not  benefit  unless  it  controls,  especially  industries 
in  which  prices  are  not  based  on  intrinsic  value  alone. 

Second.  That  consolidation  invites  competition  and  antagonizes  the  public. 

Third.  That  it  aids  labor  in  enforcing  its  demands,  enabling  it  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  on  one  concern  instead  of  dividing  same  among  a  larger  number.  This,  at  least, 
was  the  experience  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  as  the  following  facts  will 
demonstrate. 

There  are  three  classes  of  labor  that  should  be  considered. 

First.  The  block  cutters  who  prepare  the  patterns  for  printing  and  who,  at  the 
formation  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  were  receiving  wages  ranging  from 
$12  to  $18  per  week.  While  this  class  of  workers  always  had  a  union,  it  was  not 
effective  in  advancing  wages  for  its  members  because  of  the  scattered  location  of  the 
factories,  but  the  formation  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  enabled  them  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  against  one  concern,  and,  as  a  result,  their  wages  steadily 
increased,  the  company  agreeing  to  their  several  demands  until  they  reached  the 
hish- water  mark  of  last  year,  when  they  were  receiving  wages  ranging  from  $24  to 
$^j)er  week. 

The  second  and  third  class  of  workers  operate  tc^ether  in  the  union  termed  **  The 
Machine  Printers  and  Color  Mixers  Union."  Their  wages  at  the  formation  of  the 
National  Wall  Paper  Company  ranged  from  $15  to  $20  per  week.  The  minimum 
wages  that  the  machine  printers  are  now  receiving  are  $22  per  week,  and  that  of  the 
color  mixers  $25  per  week. 

EARLY  COMBINATIONS  IN  THE  BUSINESS  WERE  MERELY   AGREEMENTS  ON   PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  spoke  of  the  early  combinations  that  existed  in  the  wall- 
paper business  as  being  simply  agreements  upon  prices  and  credit.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  did  those  agreements,  made  from  time  to  time,  keep  the  prices  up  pretty  well? — 
A.  The  prices  were  not  excessive  nor  the  profit  inordinate.  There  was  a  reasonable 
profit  at  that  time  on  the  business  that  was  done  by  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  agreements  were  there  before  the  organization  of  the 
American  Wall  Paper  Manu^turers'  Association? — ^A.  My  recollection  is  there 
were  2. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  each  last? — A.  I  think  the  first  one  lasted  for  2  or  3  years, 
and  the  subsequent  one  not  over  a  year. 

OOKTBOL  OF  PRICES  BY  THE  AMERICAN   WALL  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS*    ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  American  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  1880.  Do  you  recall  how  long  that  association  existed?— A.  That  lasted  8 
yean). 
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Third.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  shall  be  fourteen  million  dollars  ($14,000,- 
000),  all  consisting  of  common  stock  divided  into  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
shares  of  stock  of  the  par  value  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  share. 

Fourth.  The  business  of  the  company  is  to  be  transacted  and  located  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  in  foreien  countries  wherever  its 
products  can  be  most  advantageously  manufactured ,  purchased,  or  sold.  The  com- 
pany will  engage  in  commerce  between  the  States  oi  the  United  States  and  with 
loreign  countries.  Its  ]>rincipal  business  office  will  be  in  the  city,  county,  and  State 
of  New  York,  and  it  will  establish  offices  in  such  other  States  and  Territories  and 
such  foreign  countries  as  will  best  promote  the  purposes  of  its  oi^nization  as  above 
specified. 

Fifth.  The  duration  of  the  company  shall  be  for  the  term  of  fifty  years. 

Sixth.  The  number  of  its  directors  shall  be  eleven,  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  stock- 
holder having  at  least  five  shares  of  stock. 

Seventh.  Tne  names  and  po6tK)ffioe  addresses  of  the  directors  for  the  first  year  are 
as  follow^s: 

Charles  H.  Stout,  No.  2  Wall  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

James  Y.  Corey,  218  Church  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

John  W.  D.  Cobler,  427  Fourth  avenue,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New 
York. 

Frederick  Keim,  21  East  17th  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

Clark  J.  Bush,  539  Monroe  street,  city  of  Brooklyn,  county  of  Kings,  and  State  of 
New  York. 

Sidney  S.  Nicholas,  6  East  35th  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

Rudolph  Euler,  155  East  85th  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

Edward  E.  Barnes,  303  West  34th  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New 
York. 

Alfred  Dahme,  30  Amsterdam  avenue,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

Edw.  D.  Merriam,  Mount  Vernon,  county  of  Westchester  and  State  of  New  York. 

Robert  W.  Mackintosh,  city  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Eighth.  The  post-office  addresses  of  the  subscribers  are  as  above  stated,  and  each 
of  them  agrees  to  take  ten  shares  of  stock  in  the  corporation  in  addition  to  the  shares 
to  be  held  by  them  as  subscribers. 

Ninth.  In  addition  to  the  usual  power  to  borrow  money  and  otherwise  create 
obligations,  the  corporation  shall  have  power  to  issue  a  form  of  obligation  in  the 
nature  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  the  extent  of  six  million  dollars,  which  shall 
be  known  as  "  debenture  stock  "  and  which  may  be  issued  in  denominations  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  in  multiples  of  that  amount.  The  debenture 
stock  may  be  sold  for  cash  or  for  property  or  assets  purchased  by  the  corporation  at 
the  fair  market  value  thereof.  Such  debenture  st<x;k  or  any  part  thereof  may  be 
issued  in  exchange  for  the  stock,  bonds,  or  other  obligations  of  any  stock  corpora- 
tion, domestic  or  foreign,  now  existing  or  hereafter  organized,  except  moneyea  cor- 
porations. The  debenture  stock  hereby  authorized  to  oe  issued  shall  be  and  remain 
an  obli^tion  of  the  corporation  repayable  at  the  expiration  of  the  corporate  existence 
and  entitled  meantime  to  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  8  per  cent  per  annum,  pay- 
able quarter  yearly,  as  an  expense  of  the  business  from  and  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  company  before  any  dividend  can  be  declared  or  paid  on  the  stock  or  share 
capital.  No  payment  of  interest  can  or  shall  he  made  on  such  debenture  stock 
which  will  impair  the  capital  nor  unless  the  amount  paid  shall  have  been  actually 
earned  by  the  company.  The  holders  of  debenture  stock  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
demand  or  sue  for  the  interest  payable  upon  the  obli^tions  held  by  them  unless 
such  interest  was  actually  earned  by  the  company,  in  which  event  the  amount  earned 
shall  be  distributed  amongst  and  paid  to  the  holders  of  debenture  stock  to  the  pro- 
portion of  their  holdings,  out  the  unpaid  interest  shall  notwithstanding  become  and 
remain  an  obligation  of  the  company  payable  out  of  any  future  profits  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  amount  represented  ny  the  outstanding  certificates  before  any  dividend 
can  be  declared  or  paid  on  the  stock  or  share  capital.  In  the  event  of  the  dissolu- 
tion or  winding-up  of  the  company,  the  holders  of  debenture  stock  or  of  certificates 
representing  the  ownership  thereof  shall  rank  pari  passu  with  other  unsecured 
creditors  of  the  corporation  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  in  full  out  of  the  assets  of 
the  company  the  amounts  represented  by  the  outstanding  certificates  of  indebtedness 
or  debenture  stock  in  priority  to  the  claims  of  the  shareholders  to  be  paid  any 
amount  in  respect  of  such  share.  Neither  the  company  nor  its  shareholders  snail  have 
power  to  mortgage  the  property  or  franchises  of  the  company  except  by  the  written 
consent  of  the  registered  owners  of  at  least  two-thirds  in  amount  of  the  outstanding 
debenture  stock,  except  that  the  company  may  without  such  consent  purchase  property 
subject  to  mortgages  and  may  assume  payment  of  such  mortgages,  or  may  execute 
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purchase-money  mortgages  on  the  specific  property  acquired  bv  them.  The  holders  of 
two-thirds  in  amount  of  the  then  outstanaing  debenture  stock  may  at  any  time  after 
two  years  and  not  more  than  twelve  years  from  the  organization  of  the  company,  by  a 
consent  in  writing  duly  acknowledged  and  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  company, 
procore  the  conversion  of  the  entire  issue  of  debenture  stock  then  outstandinging  into 
preference  sharee  of  the  company,  entitled  to  a  cumulative  dividend  at  the  rate  of  eight 
(8)  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  quarter  yearW  and  preferred  over  the  common  stock 
as  to  capital  as  well  as  dividends.  XJpon'the  filing  of  such  consent  the  company  shall 
procure  its  capital  stock  to  be  increased  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  so  as  to 
authorize  an  issue  of  preferred  stock  equal  at  par  to  the  amount  of  then  outstanding 
debenture  stock.  Upon  the  due  issuance  of  such  preferred  stock  and  a  tender  thereof 
to  the  then  registered  holders  of  debenture  stock,  all  the  debenture  stock  and  the 
indebtedness  represented  thereby  shidl  be  deemed  cancelled  and  satisfied. 

At  aU  elections  of  directors  of  the  corporation  each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to 
as  many  votes  as  shall  equal  the  number  of  his  shares  of  stock  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  directors  to  be  elected,  and  he  may  cast  all  of  such  votes  for  a  single 
director  or  distribute  them  among  the  number  to  be  voted  for,  or  any  two  or  more 
of  them,  as  he  may  see  fit,  which  right  when  exercised  shall  be  termed  cumulative 
voting. 

In  witness  w^bereof,  we,  the  subscribers,  have  made,  signed,  and  acknowledged  this 
certificate  in  duplicate  this  2nd  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-two. 

Sidney  S.  Nicholas, 
Rudolph  L.  Euler, 
Edward  E.  Barnes, 
Alfred  Dahmb, 
Edward  D.  Merriah. 
State  of  New  York, 

Cfty  and  County  of  New  York,  88 :    , 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  this  second  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
handled  and  ninety-two,  before  me  personally  appeared  Sidney  S.  Nicholas,  Rudomh 
Euler,  Edward  E.  Barnes,  Alfred  Dahme,  and  Edward  D.  Merriara,  to  me  severally 
known,  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the 
foregoing  certificate,  and  who  severally  acknowledged  to  ine  that  they  executed 
the  same. 

LouiH  F.  Murray, 
NfJinry  I\iblic,  N.  Y.  City  and  County. 

THE    MANUFACTURERS    WHO    UNITED    WERE    RESTRICTED    FROM    CARRYING     ON    BU8INBHS 

INDEPENDENTLY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  With  reference  to  the  agreements  that  were  made  with  the 
vendors,  ^'ou  stated  the  basis  on  which  their  property  was  taken  over.  Were  there 
any  restrictive  provisions  with  reference  to  their  going  into  the  business  independ- 
ently?—A.  In  order  to  insure  the  good  will,  that  was  required,  and  the  vendors  were 
obliged  to  place  their  common  stock  in  trust  for  10  years  with  certain  trustees.  That 
was  about  the  arrangement.  We  felt  that  in  buying  the  fl;ood  will  we  bad  secured 
something  of  value,  and  we  hoped  to  demonstrate  that  fact  by  the  earnings  that  were  to 
come  from  the  operations  of  the  company,  and  it  was  naturally  expected  that  stock 
would  have  some  value,  and  that  these  parties  would  not  care  to  forfeit  it  by  engaging 
in  business  contrary  to  agreement. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  agreement  with  the  individual  manufacturers  whose  establish- 
ments you  took  over  that  they  were  to  give  their  services  to  the  company  if  they 
were  desired? — A.  Simply  that  we  could  call  upon  them  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
directors  or  managers. 

Q.  And  then  they  also  agreed  that  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  at  any  rate,  they 
would  not  enter  the  business  as  independent  manufacturers? — A.  Well,  when  we 
purchased  their  business,  we  bought  it  for  all  time,  and  they  bound  themselves  for 
all  time  not  to  engage  in  that  business  again  excepting  in  the  state  of  Washington — 
usually  under  those  conditions  in  order  to  assure  us  the  benefit  of  the  good  will  which 
we  had  purchased. 

THE  QUESTION   OF   GOOD  WILL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  as  soon  as 
the  independents  started  up  they  had  the  good  will  of  the  public,  and  they  interfered 
with  your  business  very  materially? — A.  Well,  I  think  there  is  a  little  distinction 
between  good  will  of  the  public  and  good  will  of  a  business. 
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Third.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  shall  be  fourteen  million  dollars  ($14,000,- 
000),  all  consisting  of  common  stock  divided  into  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
shares  of  stock  of  the  par  value  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  share. 

Fourth.  The  business  of  the  company  is  to  be  transacted  and  located  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  wherever  its 
products  can  be  most  advantageously  manufactured,  purchased,  or  sold.  The  com- 
pany will  engage  in  commerce  between  the  States  of  the  United  States  and  with 
foreign  countries.  Its  principal  business  office  will  be  in  the  city,  county,  and  State 
of  New  York,  and  it  will  establish  offices  in  such  other  States  and  Territories  and 
such  foreign  countries  as  will  best  promote  the  purposes  of  its  organization  as  above 
specifie<i. 

Fifth.  The  duration  of  the  company  shall  be  for  the  term  of  fifty  years. 

Sixth.  The  number  of  its  directors  shall  be  eleven,  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  stock- 
holder baving  at  least  five  shares  of  stock. 

Seventh.  Tne  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  directors  for  the  first  year  are 
as  follows: 

Charles  H.  Stout,  No.  2  Wall  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

James  Y.  Corey,  218  Church  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

John  W.  D.  Dobler,  427  Fourth  avenue,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New 
York. 

Frederick  Keim,  21  East  17th  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

Clark  J.  Bush,  539  Monroe  street,  city  of  Brooklyn,  county  of  Kings,  and  State  of 
New  York. 

Sidnev  S.  Nicholas,  6  East  35th  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

Rudolph  Euler,  155  East  85th  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

Edward  E.  Barnes,  303  West  34th  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New 
York. 

Alfred  Dahme,  30  Amsterdam  avenue,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

Edw.  D.  Merriam,  Mount  Vernon,  county  of  Westchester  and  State  of  New  Y'ork. 

Robert  W.  Mackintosh,  city  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Eighth.  The  post-office  addresses  of  the  subscribers  are  as  above  stated,  and  each 
of  them  ^rees  to  take  ten  shares  of  stock  in  the  corporation  in  addition  to  the  shares 
to  be  held  by  them  as  subscribers. 

Ninth.  In  addition  to  the  usual  power  to  borrow  money  and  otherwise  create 
obligations,  the  corporation  shall  have  power  to  issue  a  form  of  obligation  in  the 
nature  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  the  extent  of  six  million  dollars,  which  shall 
be  known  as  "  debenture  stock  "  and  which  may  be  issued  in  denominations  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  in  multiples  of  that  amount.  The  debenture 
stock  may  be  sold  for  cash  or  for  property  or  assets  purchased  by  the  corporation  at 
the  fair  market  value  thereof.  Such  debenture  stock  or  any  part  thereof  may  be 
issued  in  exchange  for  the  stock,  bonds,  or  other  obligations  of  any  stock  corpora- 
tion, domestic  or  iforeign,  now  existing  or  hereafter  organized,  except  moneyed  cor- 
porations. The  debenture  stock  hereby  authorized  to  be  issued  shall  be  and  remain 
an  obli^tion  of  the  corporation  repayable  at  the  expiration  of  the  corporate  existence 
and  entitled  meantime  to  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  8  per  cent  per  annum,  pay- 
able quarter  yearly,  as  an  expense  of  the  business  from  and  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  company  before  any  dividend  can  be  declared  or  paid  on  the  stock  or  share 
capital.  No  payment  of  interest  can  or  shall  be  made  on  such  debenture  stock 
which  will  impair  the  capital  nor  unless  the  amount  paid  shall  have  been  actually 
earned  by  the  company.  The  holders  of  debenture  stock  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
demand  or  sue  for  the  interest  payable  upon  the  obli^tions  held  by  them  unless 
such  interest  was  actually  earned  by  the  company,  in  which  event  the  amount  earned 
shall  be  distributed  amdhcst  and  paid  to  the  holders  of  debenture  stock  to  the  pro- 
portion of  their  holdings,  but  the  unpaid  interest  shall  notw^ithstanding  become  and 
remain  an  obligation  of  the  company  payable  out  of  any  future  profits  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  amount  represented  by  the  outstanding  certificates  before  an  v  dividend 
can  be  declared  or  paid  on  the  stock  or  share  capital.  In  the  event  of  the  dissolu- 
tion or  winding-up  of  the  company,  the  holders  of  debenture  stock  or  of  certificatcss 
representing  the  ownership  thereof  shall  rank  pari  passu  with  other  unsecured 
creditors  of  the  corporation  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  in  full  out  of  the  assets  of 
the  company  the  amounts  represented  by  the  outstanding  certificates  of  indebtedness 
or  debenture  stock  in  prionty  to  the  claims  of  the  shareholders  to  be  paid  any 
amount  in  respect  of  such  share.  Neither  the  company  nor  its  shareholders  shall  have 
power  to  mortgage  the  property  or  franchises  of  the  company  except  by  the  written 
consent  of  the  registerea  owners  of  at  least  two-thirds  in  amount  of  the  outstanding 
debenture  stock,  except  that  the  company  may  without  such  consent  purchase  property 
subject  to  mortgages  and  may  assume  payment  of  such  mortgages,  or  may  execute 
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parchase-money  mortgages  on  the  specific  property  acquired  by  them.  The  holders  of 
two-thiids  in  amount  of  the  then  outstanaing  debenture  stock  may  at  any  time  after 
two  years  and  not  more  than  twelve  years  from  the  organization  of  the  company,  by  a 
consent  in  writing  duly  acknowledged  and  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  company, 
procure  the  conversion  of  the  entire  issue  of  debenture  stock  then  outstandinging  into 
preference  sharee  of  the  company,  entitled  to  a  cumulative  dividend  at  the  rate  of  eight 
(8)  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  quarter  yearhr  and  preferred  over  the  common  stock 
as  to  capital  as  well  as  dividends.  Upon  the  filing  oi  such  consent  the  company  shall 
procure  its  capital  stock  to  be  incresused  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  so  as  to 
authorize  an  issue  of  preferred  stock  equal  at  par  to  the  amount  of  then  outstanding 
debenture  stock.  Upon  the  due  issuance  of  such  preferred  stock  and  a  tender  thereof 
to  the  then  registered  holders  of  debenture  stock,  all  the  debenture  stock  and  the 
indebtedness  represented  thereby  shall  be  deemed  cancelled  and  satisfied. 

At  all  elections  of  directors  of  the  corporation  each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to 
as  many  votes  as  shall  equal  the  number  of  his  shares  of  stock  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  directors  to  be  elected,  and  he  may  cast  all  of  such  votes  for  a  single 
director  or  distribute  them  among  the  number  to  be  voted  for,  or  any  two  or  more 
of  them,  as  he  may  see  fit,  which  right  when  exercised  shall  be  termed  cumulative 
voting. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  subscribers,  have  made,  signed,  and  acknowledged  this 
certificate  in  duplicate  this  2nd  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-two. 

Sidney  8.  Nicholas, 
Rudolph  L.  Euler, 
Edward  E.  Barnes, 
Alfred  Dahme, 
Edward  D.  Merriam. 
State  of  New  York, 

C^y  and  County  of  New  Yorkj  88:    , 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  this  second  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  before  me  personally  appeared  Sidney  8.  Nicholas,  Rudolph 
Euler,  Edward  E.  Barnes,  Alfred  Dahme,  and  Edward  D.  Merriam,  to  me  severally 
known,  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the 
foregoing  certificate,  and  who  severally  acknowledged  to  me  that  they  executed 
the  same. 

Louis  F.  Murray, 
Noinry  Public ^  N.  Y.  City  and  County. 

THE     MANUFACTURERS    WHO    UNITED    WERE    RESTRICTED    FROM    CARRYING    ON    BUSINESS 

INDEPENDENTLY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  With  reference  to  the  agreements  that  were  made  with  the 
vendors,  you  stated  the  bsfiis  on  which  their  property  was  taken  over.  Were  there 
any  restrictive  provisions  with  reference  to  their  going  into  the  business  independ- 
ently?— A.  In  order  to  insure  the  good  will,  that  was  required,  and  the  vendors  were 
obliged  to  place  their  common  stock  in  trust  for  10  years  with  certain  trustees.  That 
was  about  the  arrangement.  We  felt  that  in  buying  the  good  will  we  had  secured 
something  of  value,  and  we  hoped  to  demonstrate  that  fact  by  the  earnings  that  were  to 
come  from  the  operations  of  the  company,  and  it  was  naturally  expected  that  stock 
would  have  some  value,  and  that  these  parties  would  not  care  to  forfeit  it  by  engaging 
in  business  contrary  to  agreement. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  agreement  with  the  individual  manufacturers  whose  establish- 
ments you  took  over  that  they  were  to  give  their  services  to  the  company  if  they 
were  desired? — A.  Simply  that  we  could  call  upon  them  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
directors  or  managers. 

Q.  And  then  they  also  agreed  that  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  at  any  rate,  they 
would  not  enter  the  business  as  independent  manufacturers? — A.  Well,  when  we 
parchased  their  business,  we  bought  it  for  all  time,  and  they  bound  themselves  for 
all  time  not  to  engage  in  that  business  again  excepting  in  the  state  of  Washington — 
usnially  under  those  conditions  in  order  to  assure  us  the  benefit  of  the  good  will  which 
we  had  purchajsed. 

THE  QUESTION   OF  GOOD   WILL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.^  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  as  soon  as 
the  independents  startea  up  they  had  the  good  will  of  the  public,  and  they  interfered 
with  your  business  very  materially? — A.  Well,  I  think  there  is  a  little  distinction 
between  good  will  of  the  public  and  good  will  of  a  business. 
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Q.  Well,  does  not  the  (i;ood  will  of  the  hufflness  depend  on  the  public  for  its  sap- 
port? — A.  To  a  certain  extent,  ves. 

Q.  To  a  very  large  extent?  Are  not  the  public  the  customer^ — A.  No;  because  the 
business,  even  if  it  has  not  the  good  will  of  the  public,  is  going  to  do  some  busineeB, 
and  is  going  to  do  quite  an  extensive  business. 

Q.  Not  unless  they  can  compel  the  public  to  purchase  from  them? — ^A.  They  will 
buy  some  soods  from  them,  anyhow. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  it  was  the  jobbers  that  held 
the  good  will? — A.  No,  that  is  not  exactljr  it;  the  middlemen,  or  jobbers,  claimed 
to  have  a  grievance  against  a  large  corporation,  and  to  a  certain  extent  won  ui>onthe 
s^pathies  of  the  puolic.  They  had  oeen  crushed  out,  as  they  sidd.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  the  public  resented  that,  and  the  jobber  got  the  support  of  those  people;  and 
the  jobber  m  turn  gave  his  support  to  the  new  mctories  tnat  were  established. 

Q.  And  to  the  workii^men? — ^A.  Not  the  workingmen  in  the  sense  I  understand 
you  to  mean.  They  were  men  who  held  responsible  positions — men  of  ability  who 
could  not  be  taken  care  of  in  these  factories  tnat  remamed  in  operation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  vou  think  that  any  combination  has  a  right  to  capital- 
ize good  will? — A.  I  believe  tne  courts  have  so  upheld,  and  I  believe  tney  are  right 

<^.  Then,  has  a  company  a  right  to  capitalize  its  charter  that  is  granted  from  the 
people— in  other  woros,  is  the  intrinsic  value  in  the  charter  or  good  will? — ^A.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  capitalizing  a  charter,  but  of  a  property  right  of  the  same  general 
nature  as  a  patent  or  a  trade-mark. 

ATTEMPTED   ECONOHIB» — ADVERTISING — DIRECT  SALES — CONCENTRATION  OF   BUSINESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  said  yon  hoped  to  make  a  material  economv  by  going 
directlv  to  the  consumers  or  to  the  retail  dealers,  and  by  doing  without  tne  services 
of  the  jobbers.  Did  you  also  attempt  to  lessen  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  adver- 
tising?— A.  Our  expenses  in  that  direction  bad  never  amounted  to  a  great  deal,  and 
while  we  did  restrict  advertising  it  did  not  make  much  impression  on  the  entire 
amount  of  savings. 

Q.  Had  you  been  employing  many  traveling  men  before  the  oiganization  was 
made? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  lessen  the  number  of  those? — A.  Not  by  a  single  one.  On  the  contrary, 
we  increased  them. 

Q.  Did  the  extent  of  your  sales  fall  off  materially  through  giving  up  your  dealings 
with  the  jobbers? — A.  well,  my  impression  is  that  they  did.  It  is  out  fair  to  eay 
this,  that  the  second  year  of  our  company  was  the  year  1893-94,  which,  as  you 
remember,  was  %  disastrous  year  for  everybody,  and  I  suppose  we  suffered  with  the 
rest;  but  undoubtedly  the  volume  of  business  taken  away  by  the  loss  of  the  jobbers' 
trade  was  considerable.    Just  what  it  was  it  would  be  hard  to  estimate. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  though,  would  you  be  inclined  to  think  that  in  your  specifd  line 
of  business  the  attempt  to  go  direct  to  the  retail  dealers  without  the  service  of  the 
jobbers  does  not  pay — can  not  pay? — A.  I  do  not  think  you  can  dispense  entirely 
with  the  services  of  the  middle  man.  He  is  established  in  a  certain  locality,  and  for 
convenience'  sake  the  surrounding  dealers  are  bound  to  patronize  him,  and  he  is 
needed  and  useful. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  closing  some  of  the  smaller  factories,  and  of  concentrating  busi- 
ness in  the  larger  and  better  establishments.  In  doing  that  did  you  lessen  the  out- 
put, or  did  you  keep  the  output  up  to  about  what  it  was  before?— A.  The  closing  up 
of  those  factories  undoubtedly  lost  us  some  business  in  each  case;  not,  perhaps, 
enough  to  effect  the  total,  but  there  was  a  certain  trade  for  each  of  those  lactones 
that,  when  the  factory  was  closed  up,  went  into  other  channels;  some  came  to  some 
of  our  branches,  and  some  went  to  our  competitors. 

Q.  Your  capacity  for  manufacturing  was  not  lessened  by  closing  the  small  facto- 
ries and  increasing  the  larger  ones? — ^A.  Not  at  all.  We  had  ample  capacity  to 
manufacture  all  the  goods  on  the  volume  of  the  business  done  up  to  that  time,  and 
beyond. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  manufacturing  cost  you  really  did  make  an 
economy,  but  that  was  more  than  offset  by  the  hostility  that  was  aroused? — A.  That 
was  the  case. 

THE  COMBINATION   WAS  OBLIQED  TO   YIELD  TO  THE   DEMANDS   OF  THE  LABORERS. 

Q.  You  Spoke  also  of  the  fact  that  you  believed  that  this  combination  gave  the 
workingmen  an  advantage.  Did  you  have  any  strikes? — A.  No,  we  never  had  a 
strike. 
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Q.  Ton  spoke  of  having  agreed  to  the  demands  of  the  laborers.  Bid  the  unions 
threaten  strikes  on  acooiint  of  the  fact  that  by  closing  these  factories  you  had  discharged 
some  men? — A.  It  never  reached  that  stage.  The  economies  that  we  attempted  to 
enforce,  particularly  in  1894,  at  the  end  of  the  4  years'  business  caused  us  to  keep  our 
factory  snut  down  for  a  longer  period  than  usual.  The  consequence  w^as  that  the 
skilled  workmen  connected  with  our  business  came  together  at  the  end  of  that  sea- 
son, and  before  they  would  go  ahead  for  the  next  years  work  thejr  made  a  demand 
that  we  eive  them  11  montlu'  continuous  employment  without  raising  their  wages, 
and  to  that  demand  we  acceded.  The  followmg  year  they  did  the  same  thing,  and 
we  acceded  to  it  again.  The  next  year  they  wanted  12  months'  employment,  and 
we  acceded  to  that,  and  the  following  year  they  wanted  12  months'  employment  and 
increased  compensation,  and  they  got  it;  and  it  would  have  embarrassed  us  very 
much  not  to  have  granted  their  demands,  situated  as  we  were. 

Q.  So  manj  of  the  workmen  in  your  employment  are  skilled  laborers  that  you 
could  not  eaaly  replace  them  in  case  of  a  struce?— A.  The  number  of  such  laborers  is 
compaiBtiyely  limited. 

Q.  How  many  months  did  you  give  them  employment  before  they  made  this  first 
demand  for  11  months'  work?— A.  Usually  from  9  to  10 — some  factories  perhaps  not 
over  7;  but  the  larger  factories  usually  ^ve  employment  for  about  9  months. 

Q.  That  had  been  true  in  the  case  of  independent  factories  before  the  combination 
was  made? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  how  long  did  the  combination  allow  them  to  work  this  year  before 
they  made  the  demand  lor  11  months? — A.  Oh,  I  suppose  where  they  had  been  run- 
ning 10  months  they  cut  down  to  9  months,  and  that  last  year  probably  a  trifle  less 
than  9  months. 

Q.  Then  as  a  matter  of  fact  under  the  combination  the  time  had  not  been  shorter 
than  under  the  independent  companies? — A.  No,  excepting  in  this  one  year. 

COMBINATIONS  OP  CAPITAL  STRBNQTHBN  THB   POSITION   OF  THE   LABOREBS. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  a  combination,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  controls  sev- 
eral factories,  is  in  a  position  to  resist  a  strike  better  than  an  independent  manu- 
facturer, who  has  only  his  1  factory? — A.  It  is  much  easier  to  replace  the  amount  of 
skilled  labor  reauired  for  1  factory  than  it  is  for  20  factories. 

Q.  And  you  tnink  that  the  unions  are  much  more  likely  to  act  together  and  to 
strike  throughout  the  whole  trade  where  there  is  a  combination  than  where  none 
exists? — A.  That  is  decidedly  my  oj>inion.    I  think  the  future  will  demonstrate  it,  too. 

Q.  You  consider  that  combinations  are  a  good  thing  for  the  laboring  men  on  that 
aocoont? — A.  I  do,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  They  strengthen  their  powei^ — A.  Yes. 

EFFBCTTS  OF  THE  PRESENT   RELATIONS   OF   LABOR   AND   CAPITAL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  not  the  combination  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  comDination  of  labor  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  going  forward  with  great 
rapidity,  tend  to  make  a  capitalistic  class  and  a  labor  class,  and  so  define  these  two 
clasees  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  labor  class  to  pass  into  the  capitalistic  class? — 
A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  the  tendency  to  combination  of  capital  at 
the  present  day  is  bound  to  reach  a  limit  I  believe  there  are  any  number  of  cor- 
porations existing  to-day  that  would  dissolve  if  the^  possibly  could  do  so,  but  they 
nave  become  so  involved,  probably  loaded  down  with  debt,  that  they  can  not  do  it. 
Our  own  case  was  different.  We  did  not  have  a  dollar  of  indebtedness.  We  were 
not  in  trouble  financially  at  any  time,  and  before  we  undertook  the  dissolution  pro- 
ceedings we  paid  off  every  dollar  we  owed.  Now,  I  believe  some  of  these  other  con- 
cerns that  have  been  financed  with  outside  capital  are  not  in  position  to  dissolve; 
they  would  like  to  if  they  could. 

(i  Would  it  be  beneficiid  to  the  public  if  they  did  dissolve? — A.  I  think  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  parties  tfiemselves;  whether  it  would  to  the  public  or  not  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  foct  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  capitalists  of  to-day  were  labor- 
ins  men  of  yesterday,  or  preceding  times?  Now,  the  question  is,  with  this  large  cap- 
itioization  is  it  possible  for  the  laboring  men  to  rise  in  the  scale  as  they  did 
formerly? — A.  A  large  capitalization  undoubtedly  interferes  with  the  ability  of  peo- 

Sle  vritfi  very  limited  means  to  get  on  in  that  particular  line  of  business,  but  that  I 
o  not  think  is  necessarily  the  result  of  these  trusts,  so  called.  I  think  you  can  find 
that  even  in  retail  business;  thus  the  department  store  is  driving  out  the  flinaller  lines 
of  business,  and  there  is  nothing  particularly  wrong  about  the  department  store. 
BosinesB  operations  are  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  all  the  way  through. 
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NATURE  OF  THK    PR01HT(T    RBNDEK8  CERTAIN    INDUOTRIBH   ADAPTED  TO   COMBINATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnkb.)  You  Haid  you  thought  that  if  a  combination  could  obtain 
control  of  a  market  it  could  be  successful;  otherwise,  not  Do  you  think  that  the 
nature  of  the  product  itself  determines  to  any  material  extent  whether  a  combinar 
tion  can  secure  control  of  a  market? — A.  Yes,  most  decidedljr. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  industry  then  would  you  say  were,  m  accordance  with  Uiis 
principle,  adapted  to  combination? — A.  Well,  the  ones  that  naturally  occur  to  my 
mind  are  those  that  are  most  laroely  before  the  public  to-day,  such  as  oil  and  metals, 
and,  in  fact,  any  sinele  product  that  can  be  controlled. 

Q.  Any  product  also  that  is  controlled  by  patent  vou  would  think  haa  a  spedal 
advantage? — A.  Well,  a  patented  article  is  practically  a  trust  sanctioned  by  the 
Govemnient. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  this  principle  you  laid  down  is  necessarily  limited  to 
jMitenteti  articles? — A.  No. 

THE   plan   of   riAVINO    A    SINGLE  SELLING    AGENT   FOR   ALL   MANUFACTURERS. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  the  Continental  Wall  Paiier  Company  as  the  selling  agent  for 
the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  and  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  as  a  selling 
agent  it  was  successful? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  manufacturers  of  wall  paper,  without  organ- 
izing into  such  a  company  as  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  should  not  organize 
a  general  selling  agent  to  act  for  them  all,  as  is  the  usual  custom  with  combii^ions 
in  <iermanv? — A.  The  great  difficulty  with  arrangements  of  that  kind  is  that  they  are 
not  honestly  carrie<l  out,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  wall  paper  manufacturer  tchday 
who  would  care  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  such  a  concern.  Understand  that 
the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Compan]^,  while  I  speak  of  it  as  a  selling  agency,  bought 
all  of  the  goods  from  all  of  the  factories. 

Q.  Yes,  and  then  sold  them  independently? — A.  And  then  sold  them  inde- 
pendently. 

Q.  Dia  it  also  have  agreements  with  the  different  establishments  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  output  that  each  should  have? — A.  No  restriction  whatever  was  put  on 
the  output,  but  as  each  of  these  concerns  had  a  certain  amount  of  stock  in  the  Con- 
tinental Wall  Paper  Company  it  was  not  to  their  interest  to  put  in  more  than  they 
expecteil  to  draw  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Well,  has  not  the  same  plan  been  carried  out  with  every 
combination,  such  as  that  in  window  glass,  and  has  it  proven  suct^essful? — A.  I  am 
not  at  all  informed  on  that  question. 

AMOUNT  OF  capital   NEEDED  TO   EQUIP   AN   EFFICIENT   WALL   PAPER   PLANT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  How  large  a  capital  does  it  take  to  set  up  a  wall  paper  manu- 
facturing establishment  that  is  thorougnly  equipped  to  handle  business  efficiently? — 
A.  I  should  say  that  the  larger  class  of  factories  would  require  at  least  $500,000 
or  $600,000,  the  fact  being  that  a  wall  paper  manufacturer  is  able  to  turn  his  capital 
only  about  once  a  year. 

Q.  Ill  this  $600,000  or  $600,000  you  would  include  both  the  plant  and  the  necessary 
running  capital? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  W^ould  $500,000or  $600,000 equij)  a  plant  and  give  you 
a  maximum  efficiency  in  production  of  wall  paper? — A.  Well,  it  is  always  assumed 
that  a  manufacturer  with  that  amount  of  capital  would  have  a  certain  amount  of 
creclit  at  the  bank  in  case  he  needed  a  little  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkr.)  But  that  would  give  substantial! v  all  the  efficiency  that  you 
could  ^t  from  double  that  capital? — A.  That  sum  would  be  necessary  for  a  fairly 
good-sized  plant  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  business. 

NUMBER  OF  PLANTS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  COMPANY — RIVAL   PLANTS  OPPOSED  THE  COMPANY'S 

DISSOLUTION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  many  plants  were  there  in  your  organization? — A. 
When  we  started  liquidation  we  had  17;  they  were  not  all  as  large  establishments  as 
the  ones  I  have  indicated. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  now?— A.  Well,  we  are  in  process  of  liquidation. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  persons  that  seemed  on  the  whole  to  \ye  opposes!  to  dissolu- 
tion were  not  the  members  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  but  their  rivals. — 
A.  Tliat  is  right. 
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Q.  Did  they  feel  that  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  was  an  element  in  keep- 
ing prices  up  so  that  their  business  was  more  profitable  than  it  would  have  been  other- 
wise?— A.  The  National  Wall  Paper  Company  establislished  a  price  and  gave  these 
parties  an  opportunity  of  bidding  under  us.  Our  price  was  a  known  quantitv,  and 
there  was  nothing  elastic  about  i^  but  our  competitors  could  shoot  a  little  under  us, 
make  one  price  one  place  and  another  price  another  place.  As  our  prices  were  so 
well  known,  we  had  to  give  everybody  the  benefit  of  lowest  figures. 

Q.  From  the  fact  of  your  oivanization  being  so  large  was  it  practically  necessary 
that  you  should  establish  a  uniform  price? — A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  you  to  go  into  the  inde- 
pendents' territory  and  compete  individually? — A.  No;  we  could  not  have  done  it; 
it  was  not  a  practical  thing. 

INDIVIDUAL  OWNERSHIP    V.    MANAGEMENT   BY    EMPLOYEES— COMPARATIVE   BOOKKEEPING 

AND  SALARIES  PROPORTIONED  TO  OUTPUT. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  true  that  in  your  industry  one  large  plant  well  equipped, 
run  and  managed  by  its  owner,  can  msike  more  money  than  a  large  number  of 
plants  run  by  hired  help? — A.  As  I  understand  your  question,  I  would  say  that  fac- 
tories operated  by  individual  owners  will  be  more  profitable  than  those  factories 
could  be  if  they  were  looked  after  by  hired  labor. 

Q.  That  you  would  think  is  the  general  principle  of  business  in  the  world? — A. 
Most  decidedly  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  When  you  were  running  all  these  different  establishments  as 
the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  were  you  in  the  habit  of  receiving  reports  from 
the  different  factories  as  to  the  details  of  the  work,  and  did  you  have  a  system  of 
comparative  bookkeeping,  so  that  you  could  check  one  up  against  the  other? — A. 
Yes;  we  had  our  comparative  figures  every  week,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  business 
done  and  the  expenses,  and  the  expenses  were  divided  under  the  numerous  headings 
we  thought  necessaryr. 

Q.  Were  the  superintendents  of  the  different  factories  paid  in  part  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  work,  or  were  they  paid  on  fixed  salaries? — A.  It  would  not  have 
been  feasible  to  base  their  compensation  on  any  such  methods,  because  we  threw 
more  business  into  some  factories  than  we  did  into  others,  and  consequently  it  was 
no  fault  of  these  other  factories  that  they  did  not  have  quite  the  same  output. 

Q.  In  your  line  of  business,  then,  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  pay  by  fixed  sala- 
riet^? — A.  Yes. 

abolition   of  TARIFF  ON   WALL   PAPER  WOULD   NOT   AFFECT  THE  PRICE. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  way  in  which  prices  were  fixed.  Is  there  a  protective 
tariff  on  wall  paper? — A.  There  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  tariff?— A.  It  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  importation  or  exportation  of  wall  paper? — A.  There  is 
very  little  paper  imported  or  exported. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  tariff  an  important  element  in  fixing  the  price? — A.  Not 
at  fdl;  it  has  very  little  bearing.  If  the  tariff  were  taken  off  it  would  not  have  much 
effect  on  the  importation  of  wall  paper. 

Q.  You  would  not  fear  competition  without  any  tariff? — ^A.  We  would  not  fear  it 
at  all. 

RAW  MATERIALS  ENTERING    INTO  WALL   PAPER — THE  INTERNATIONAL   PAPER  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  raw  materials  that  enter  into  wall  paper? — 
A.  Mainly  paper;  of  course,  also  colors,  glues,  clavs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  buy  the  paper  that  you  decorate  in  making  wall 
paper,  or  do  you  manufacture  it? — A.  We  buy  the  raw  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  buy  it  from  the  International  Paper  Company?— 
A.  At  the  present  time,  yes. 

\Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  a  matter  of  good  will  that  you  buy  from  them?— A. 
Why,  weare  compelled  to  buy  from  them. 

Q.  Then  the  International  Paper  Company  has  not  your  good  will? — A.  Not  par- 
ticiilarlv. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  this  wall  paper  manufactured  from  the  same  material 
as  news  print  paper— from  wood  pulp?— A.  Yes;  wood  pulp  and  sulphite — the  same 
method;  the  same  mills  that  make  the  news  print  paper  also  make  for  wall  paper. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  complaint  against  the  International  Paper  Company  on  the 
part  of  those  who  use  news  prmt  paper,  and  1  would  like  to  ask  you  if  your  people 
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have  any  complaint  to  make  against  them.  Did  they  put  the  priceB  up  in  such  a  way 
as  to  interfere  with  your  business  or  your  profits?— A.  The  advance  in  the  prit«  of 
paper  does  not  enable  us  to  get  any  more  for  the  goods  themselves,  because,  as  I 
stated  here  a  little  while  ago,  the  price  of  the  manunu;tured  pftper  does  not  depend 
entirelv  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  materials  that  go  into  it.  The  increased  cost  of 
paper  lessens  our  earnings. 

Q.  Were  the  prices  materially  increased? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JfENKs.)  Can  you  submit  to  the  commission  a  copy  of  the  dissolution 
agreement,  so  that  we  can  see  the  plan? — A.  Yes. 

NcUwnal  WaU  Paper  Company — Agreement  for  dissolution. 

An  agreement,  made  this day  of  June,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred,  between 

the  unaersigned  owners  and  holders  of  certificates  of  debenture  stock  and  of  trust 
receipts  for  common  stock  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  of  the  par  values 
set  opposite  their  respective  names  (hereinafter  referred  to  respectively  as  debenture 
holders  and  stockholders,  and  collectively  as  security  holders). 

Whereas  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  (hereinafter  called  the  companjr)  is 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  with  an  authorized 
share  capital  of  $80,000,000,  divided  into  300,000  shares  of  stock,  of  which  279,315 
shares  were  duly  issued  to  vendors  in  part  nay ment  for  the  good  will  of  businesses 
acquired  by  the' company,  and  are  held  by  Charles  R.  Flint  and  Oliver  S.  Carter,  as 
trustees,  ui>on  the  trusts  defined  by  certain  written  agreements  between  the  parties 
referred  to  in  the  trust  receipts  issued  by  said  trustees  to  the  stockholders;  and 

Whereas  the  company,  pursuant  to  the  authority  reserved  by  its  charter,  has 
issued  and  has  now  outstandinj^  $7,418,100  par  value  of  certificates  of  indebtedness 
known  as  debenture  stock,  which  were  principally  issued  to  vendors  in  payment  for 
real  and  personal  properties  acquired  by  the  company,  on  which  five  quarter-yearly 
payments  of  interest,  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  per  annum,  are  in  arrears;  and 

Whereas  the  security  holders  are,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  in  the  company  imperatively  require 
that  it  be  forthwith  dissolved,  but  that  such  dissolution  he  accomplished,  so  far  as 
lawful  and  possible,  through  the  agency  of  the  directors  as  trustees  upon  dissolution, 
and  so  far  as  lawful  and  practicable  without  the  intervention  of  the  court  and  in  a 
manner  that  will  yield  the  best  results  to  all  concerned;  and 

Whereas  the  assets  consist  largely  of  factory  properties,  plants,  and  machinery 
especially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper,  which  were  partly  paid  for  by 
the  issue  of  debenture  stock,  most  of  which  is  still  held  by  the  vendors  to  whom  the 
same  was  issued;  and 

Whereas  many  new  factories  have  been  constructed  since  the  organization  of  the 
company,  and  the  aforesaid  properties,  plants,  and  machinery  so  acquired  by  the 
company  can  be  sold  to  better  advantage  to  the  original  vendors  to  the  company 
only  upon  exceptional  terms  as  to  credit,  security,  and  otJierwise  that  will  enable 
the  vendors  to  become  the  purchasers  of  such  properties;  and 

Whereas  it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  security  holders,  desirable  that  if  for  any 
reason  the  plan  of  dissolution  hereby  outlined  shall  fail  of  accomplishment^  the 
directors  of  the  company,  by  a  majority  vote  thereof,  acting  as  trustees  upon  disso- 
lution, shall  be  vested  with  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  security  holders  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  or  assenting  to  any  act  as  to  which  the  assent  of  the  security  holders 
may  hereafter  be  necessary  or  jjroper. 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  pf  the  foregoing  recitals  and  of  the  mutual  cove- 
nants hereinafter  contained,  it  is  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto,  each  with  the 
other  and  with  all  the  others,  as  follows: 

First.  The  parties  hereto  hereby  consent  to  the  dissolution  of  the  company  at  such 
time  and  in  such  lawful  manner  as  shall  be  determined  by  its  present  board  of  direct- 
ors acting  by  a  majority  vote  of  said  board.  They  hereby  waive  notice  of  all  meetings 
and  notices  for  that  purpose  by  advertisement  and  otherwise. 

Second.  The  persons  now  constituting  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company, 
whose  names  are  Henry  Burn,  »Samuel  A.  Maxwell,  William  H.  Mairs,  Jacob  J. 
Janeway,  Frederick  Beck,  Zophar  L.  Howell,  William  R.  Janeway,  Frederick  H. 
Hatzel,  Greorge  C.  D.  Brand,  R.  Davis  Carey,  and  George  K.  Birge  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  trustees  when  acting  collectively  or  when  acting  by  a  majority  of 
their  numj)er),  are  hereby  designated,  constituted,  and  appointed  trustees  for  the 
purposes  of  such  dissolution,  and  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  sale  of  the 

Property  and  assets  of  the  company,  the  payment  of  its  debts,  the  equal  and  ratable 
istribution  of  the  proceeds  of  its  property,  and  the  liquidation  of  its  affairs. 
The  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  oy  the  act  of  a  majority  of  their  number  to  do 
and  perform  each  and  all  the  acts  and  things  that  are  permitted  to  trustees  on  disBo- 
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lotion  of  corporations  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  they  are  hereby 
further  expressly  authorized  (without,  however,  intending  hereby  to  restrict  their 
^{eneral  authority)  to  do  and  perform  each  and  all  of  the  following  acts  and  things 
in  8o  far  as  the  same  can  be  lawfully  done,  but  not  otherwise: 

{a)  They  shall  first  promptly  pay,  satisfy,  and  dischai^  in  full  all  the  debts,  Ha- 
bihties,  and  obligations  of  the  company,  of  whatsoever  kmd  and  nature,  except  the 
obligation  creat^  by  the  debenture  stock.  The  last-named  obligation  is  hereby 
deferred  to  the  claims  of  the  creditors  of  the  company  for  services,  merchandise,  and 
money  loaned,  and  to  the  claims  upon  other  contracts  and  obli^tions. 

All  such  debts  and  claims  are  hereby  agreed  to  be  payable  pnor  in  time  and  supe- 
rior in  rank,  class,  and  order  of  payment  to  the  claims  of  the  debenture  holders  upon 
said  debenture  stock. 

Subject,  however,  to  the  payment  in  full  of  such  debts  and  claims,  the  debenture 
stock  and  all  arrears  of  interest  thereon  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  property,  assets, 
effects,  and  good  will  of  the  company  prior  in  rank,  class,  and  order  of  payment  to 
the  claims  of  the  stockholders. 

lb)  To  act  by  the  vote  or  assent  of  a  majority  of  their  entire  number. 

(c)  To  accept  the  resignations  of  any  of  their  number  and  to  fill  all  vacancies  aris- 
ing ftx»m  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  otherwise,  from  among  the  then  registered 
security  holders  by  tne  votes  or  assents  of  a  majority  of  those  remaining.  Any  per- 
son appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall,  from  and  after  notification  of  such  appomt- 
ment  oy  a  majority  of  the  remaining  trustees,  become  possessed  of  all  the  powers  of  a 
trustee  on  dissolution  as  though  originally  named  herein. 

(d)  The  trustees  may  sell  or  dispose  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  real  and  personal 
proTOrties,  plants,  machinery,  accounts,  good  will,  or  other  assets  of  the  company  at 
public  or  private  sale  upon  such  terms  as  to  credit,  security,  or  otherwise  as  they 
shall  deem  advisable,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  execute  and  deliver,  in  the 
name  of  the  company  and  under  its  official  seal,  or  in  their  own  names  as  trustees, 
by  the  act  of  a  majority  of  their  number,  deeds  of  conveyances,  bills  of  sale,  and  all 
other  documents  and  assurances  that  may,  in  their  judgment,  be  necessary  or  proper 
to  vest  in  the  purchaser  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  property,  assets,  or  good  will  of  the 
company  a  good  and  indefeasible  title  to  such  property  and  assets.  The  trustees 
shall  jointly  and  collectively  be  at  all  times  kept  indemnified  from  and  out  of  the 
trust  estate  hereby  placed  in  their  handd  against  all  manner  of  claim,  demand,  cause 
of  action,  and  liability  by  reason  of  any  act  or  thing  done  or  omitted  by  them,  except 
that  each  of  the  trustees  shall  be  liable  to  the  security  holders  for  his  personal  fraud 
or  misconduct,  but  not  in  any  event  for  the  fraud  or  misconduct  nor  for  any  of  the 
acts  or  omissions  of  his  co-trustees. 

Each  of  the  trustees  is  hereby  expressly  authorized  and  encouraged  to  compete  for 
and  acquire  for  his  sole  benefit  such  part  of  the  real  and  personal  property,  plants, 
machinery,  and  other  parts  of  the  trust  estate  as  he  may  see  fit,  upon  such  terms  as  to 
credit,  security,  and  otherwise  as  he  may  be  able  to  induce  his  co-trustees  to  accept, 
it  being  contemplated  by  this  agreement  that  each  of  the  trustees  may  be  induced  to 
acquire  part  of  tne  trust  property  from  the  others,  and  that  the  trustees  shall  deal 
with  one  another  with  respect  to  such  purchases  and  sales  of  the  trust  estate  not- 
withstanding their  personal  interests. 

This  resen'ation  of  the  right  of  each  of  the  trustees  to  make  such  purchases  is 
hereby  agreed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  trust  estate  and  is  made  partly  to  secure 
purchasers  for  the  various  factories  owned  by  the  company,  and  partly  to  induce  the 
persons  who  are  now  directors  of  the  company  to  act  as  trustees  on  dissolution,  which 
they  have  refused  to  do  unless  this  right  is  clearly  reserved  to  them. 

{e)  To  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things  that  the  company  or  the  security  holders 
might  or  could  do  with  respect  to  the  property  and  assets  of  the  company,  including, 
among  other  things  (but  without  intending  hereby  to  limit  or  restrict  the  broad,  gen- 
eral power  hereby  delected) ,  the  right  to  release,  surrender,  and  transfer  any  and 
all  agreements  and  obli^tions  owned  by  the  company,  to  assign,  sublet,  and  sur- 
render any  leases  in  which  it  is  interested,  and  to  execute  and  deliver  agreements  of 
release,  assignment,  surrender,  and  assurance. 

The  purchase  by  one  or  more  trustees  of  parts  of  the  trust  property  for  his  or  their 
own  benefit  shall  not  in  any  event  be  regarded  as  fraudulent  in  law  or  as  an  act  of 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  or  trustees  so  purchasing,  and  tlie  above  pro- 
vision of  indemnity  by  the  security  holders  is  intended  to  cover  any  and  all  such  acts 
by  the  trustees. 

In  the  sale  of  factory  properties,  plants,  and  machinery  that  are  now  in  operation 
and  are  equipped  for  the  immediate  conduct  of  business,  the  trustees  shall  endeavor 
to  secare,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  a  sum  equal  to  the  appraised  and  inventoried  value 
thereof  as  shown  by  the  appraisals  and  inventories  that  are  about  Uy  be  taken,  and  to 
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sell  all  such  factory  propertiee,  planta,  machinery,  aaseta,  and  good  will  upon  a  basis 
88  nearly  uniform  as  can  be  effected. 

In  all  caae8  in  which  sales  are  not  made  for  cash  it  is  expected  that  the  trustees 
will  exact  the  contract  obligation  of  a  responsible  purchaser  or  purchasers,  secured 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  trustees.  The  latter  may  accept  debenture  stock  as 
security  for  all  or  any  part  of  such  purchase  price  on  a  basis  of  75  per  cent  of  the  par 
value  of  such  debenture  stock — that  is  to  say,  the  debenture  stock,  when  taken  as 
such  collateral  at  75  per  cent  of  its  par  value,  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  debt  for 
which  it  is  offered  as  collateral.  Wherever  such  debenture  stock  is  given  as  collate 
eral,  the  obligation  or  obligations  of  the  purchaser  may  be  made  pavable  from  and 
out  of  the  liquidation  diviaends  on  said  aebenture  stock;  provided,  nowever,  that  if 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  obligation  the  dividends  upon  such  debenture 
stock  have  been  insufficient  to  pa^  the  debt,  the  purchaser  shall  thereupon  pay  the 
difference,  and  shall  become  entitled  to  the  return  of  the  debenture  stock.  If  and 
when  the  dividends  received  by  the  trustees  upon  such  debenture  stock  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  obligation  of  the  purchaser,  the  debenture  stock  shall  be  returned 
to  the  purchaser,  and  all  further  dividends  thereon  shall  belong  to  him. 

Wherever  securities  other  than  debenture  stock  are  given  as  collateral  to  the  obli- 
gation for  the  purchase  price,  the  obligation  shall  be  payable  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  its  execution. 

Third.  If  for  anv  reason  whatsoever  it  may  hereafter  become  necessary  or  proper 
in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  that  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  in  the  state  of  New  York  or  in  any  other  state  in  whicn  the  company  is  or  may 
become  possessed  of  property  or  assets,  should  be  administered  by  or  through  one  or 
more  receivers  to  be  appointed  by  the  court  in  any  such  state  upon  the  application 
of  the  companv  or  its  airectors,  or  of  a  creditor,  security  holder  or  otherwise,  then 
and  in  any  such  event  the  trustees  are  authorized  and  directed,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
security  holders  who  shall  at  that  time  have  subscribed  this  agreement,  to  procure  the 
appointment  of  one  or  more  of  their  own  number  as  such  receiver  or  receivers,  or  such 
other  person  or  persons  as  in  their  judgment  will  best  administer  the  trust  in  the 
interest  of  the  security  holders;  and,  upon  the  appointment  of  any  such  receiver  or 
receivers,  the  trustees  shall  continue,  notwithstanding  such  appointment,  to  carry 
out  the  trusts  of  this  agreement  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  lawfully  executed.  To 
that  end  and  for  any  other  purpose  which  they  may  deem  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
security  holders,  they  may  from  time  to  time,  on  behalf  of  the  security  holders,  inter- 
vene in  all  judicial  proceedings  and  make  such  applications  to  the  court  or  to  the 
receiver  or  receivers  as  thev  shall  deem  in  the  interest  of  the  trust  estate,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  petition  for  and  assent  to  the  sale  of  trust  property  upon  any  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  above  prescribed  or  upon  any  other  terms  as  to  credit,  security, 
or  otherwise  that  they  shall  deem  proper. 

In  all  such  proceedings,  and  in  all  matters  affecting  the  trust  estate,  the  trustees 
may  at  all  times  intervene  and  act  for  the  security  holders. 

Fourth.  The  trustees  are  expressly  empowered  in  the  name  of  the  company  or  in 
their  own  names  as  trustees,  or  in  the  name  of  a  nominee  or  assignee,  or  collectively, 
as  trustees  on  dissolution. 

(a)  To  prosecute,  sue  for,  collect,  defend,  release,  settle,  compromise,  and  adjust 
all  claims  in  favor  of  and  against  the  trust  estate,  at  such  sums  and  upon  such  terms 
as  they  shall  deem  proper,  and  to  do  in  any  such  capacity  any  act  or  thing  that  the 
company  or  the  directors  of  the  company,  or  trustees  on  dissolution  are  authorized 
to  or  could  do. 

(6)  To  lease  or  sublease  any  part  of  the  real  or  leasehold  property,  plants,  or 
machinery  included  in  the  trust  estate,  or  to  assign,  surrender,  or  otherwise  deal 
with  any  existing  leases  now  held  by  the  company,  for  such  time  and  upon  such 
terms  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  and,  either  with  or  without  an  option  from  the 
lessee  to  the  trustees  of  the  company,  to  purchase  the  properties  so  to  be  leased 
from  the  company  or  the  trustees  on  terms  that  may  be  prescribed  by  any  such 
lease. 

(c)  To  conduct  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  business  of  manufacturing  wall  paper 
or  merchandise  of  a  similar  character  at  all  or  any  of  the  factories  of  the  company 
pending  the  completion  of  the  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  to  do 
all  things  incidental  to  the  conduct  of  such  business;  to  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  liquidation  and  to  give  therefor  the  obligation  of  the  company  or  of  the 
trustees,  or  of  the  trust  property  or  estate,  and  to  secure  such  obligation  by  such  of 
the  assets  of  the  estate  as  shall  come  into  their  hands. 

Fifth.  The  trustees  shall  be  at  all  times  separately  and  collectively  kept  indemni- 
fied out  of  the  trust  estate  in  priority  to  all  other  claims  against  such  obligations  and 
against  any  and  all  obligations  assumed  by  them  or  that  may  be  imposed  upon 
them. 
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Sixth.  The  lights  and  powers  hereby  granted  to  the  trustees  are  irrevocable. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  carrying  out  the  intent  hereof  the  security 
holders  will,  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  this  agreement,  or  whenever  thereunto 
requested  by  the  trustees,  surrender  the  securities  held  by  them  respectively,  so  that 
a  reference  to  this  agreement  may  be  endorsed  Uiereon,  and  will  further,  whenever 
thereunto  requested,  deposit  their  securities  in  a  bank  or  trust  company  designated 
bv  the  trustees,  there  to  remain  subject  to  the  control  of  the  trustees  and  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement. 

If  at  any  time  it  shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  become  necessary  or  proper 
that  the  lecal  title  to  the  securities  held  by  any  of  the  security  holders  shall  be  r^- 
istereil  in  the  names  of  the  trustees  or  their  nominees,  the  security  holders  will  per- 
mit the  same  to  be  and  remain  so  registered;  provided,  however,  that  in  any  such 
event  the  nominee  or  nominees  of  the  trustees  m  whose  name  or  names  such  securi- 
ties shall  be  placed  shall  forthwith  endorse  the  same  in  blank  and  shall  cause  said 
securities  to  oe  deposited  in  a  buik  or  trust  company  in  the  city  of  New  York,  desig- 
nated by  the  trustees,  and  to  furnish  to  the  security  holders  the  trust  receipt  of  such 
bank  of  trust  company  for  the  securities  so  deposited. 

In  any  such  event  the  dividends  declared  by  the  trustees  out  of  the  trust  estate, 
upon  such  securities,  shall  belong  to  the  security  holders  depositing  the  same,  not- 
withstanding the  chajige  of  legal  title. 

Seventh.  Notwithstanding  the  powers  hereby  delegated  to  the  trustees,  tlie  com- 
pany shall  continue  in  exi^nce  with  all  its  rights,  powers,  and  franchises  during 
the  "process  of  liquidation  for  the  purpose  of  paying,  satisfying,  and  discharging  all 
existing  debts  and  obligations,  collecting  ana  distributing  its  assets,  and  doing  all 
oUier  acts  required  in  order  to  adjust  and  wind  up  its  business  and  affairs,  and  all 
deeds  of  conveyance,  bills  of  sale,  and  other  instruments  affecting  its  business  and 
property  necessary  to  be  executed,  delivered,  or  accepted  on  its  tehalf  by  the  trus- 
tees, shall  be  made,  executed,  delivered,  or  aocepted  m  its  corporate  name,  until  its 
business  and  a^rs  are  fully  adjusted  and  wound  up. 

Eighth.  The  security  holders  hereby  expressly  covenant  each  with  the  other  and 
with  all  the  others  that  in  the  event  of  and  only  from  and  after  the  execution  and 
delivery  of  this  agreement  by  all  persons  owning  and  holding  any  form  of  security 
of  the  company,  but  not  otherwise,  the  company  will  as  a  part  of  the  consideration 
of  this  agreement,  and  the  security  nolders  do  in  such  event,  hereby  release  all  cove- 
nants and  restrictions  heretofore  imposed  upon  vendors  to  the  company  against 
engaging  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  ana  selling  wall  paper  or  merchandise  of 
like  character  at  any  place  whatsoever. 

Upon  the  happening  of  the  above  prescribed  event  the  directors  are  authorized, 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  carry  this  agreement  into  effect  by  such  further  writings 
and  assurances  as  will  best  effectuate  the  intent  hereof. 

Ninth.  This  agreement  may  be  duplicated  and  all  copies  thereof,  although  sepa- 
rately signed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  together  as  constituting  one  original  agree- 
ment 

In  witness  whereof  the  security  holders  have  respectively  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals,  and  opposite  their  signatures  the  par  value  of  debenture  stock  and  common 
stock  of  the  company  owned  by  them. 


Seal. 

Par  value. 

Sifirnaturef). 

Debenture 
stock. 

Common 
stock. 

BABNINOS   AND   DEBENTURE  STOCK   OP  THE   NATIONAL   WALL   PAPER  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  say  what  dividends  you  paid  the  last  year  before 
your  dissolution  movement  was  inaugurated? — A.  We  never  paid  any  dividends  on 
the  stock  itself.  Our  payments  of  earnings  were  made  in  the  shape  of  interest  on 
the  debenture  stock,  which,  as  I  said  before,  represented  the  tangible  assets  that  had 
been  purchased  from  these  plants. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Were  the  debenture  stocks  shares  of  stock  or  debenture 
bondfll? — A.  No.  it  was  debenture  stock;  it  was  not  a  bond.  It  was  a  form  of  indebt- 
edness that  ranked  pari  passu  with  any  other  indebtedness  of  the  company. 

Q.  No  priority  given  to  it  because  it  covered  tangible  assets? — A.  No  priority  given 
to  it  at  all. 
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POSSIBILITY   OF   FUTURE  COMBINATIONS  IN   WALL   PAPER   MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Now,  on  your  dissolving  this  company,  are  not  promoters 
likely  to  go  to  work  and  get  options  from  all  the  paper  manufacturers  and  form 
another  and  lar^r  trust  than  this  one  that  is  being  dissolved? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  probable? — A.  I  only  know  that  there  is  a  constant  desire 
among  a  great  many  manufacturers  to  try  some  other  form  of  consolidation. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  is  what  will  be  done — another  form  of  consolidation 
with  perhaps  a  very  mucn  larger  capitalization? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  prob- 
able. I  do  not  think  that  any  manufacturer  that  had  his  8  jrears  of  experience  with 
the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  could  be  tempted  to  go  into  any  other  combina- 
tion. He  might  dispose  of  his  business  if  the  price  offer^  him  was  big  enough,  but 
as  to  being  an  active  participant  in  another  corporation,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
could  possibly  draw  him  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jexks. )  Was  there  substantial  harmony  among  the  managers  during 
the  lifetime  of  this  National  Wall  Paper  Company?  Would  they  be  practically  afl 
agreed  upon  this  general  principle  that  you  have  laid  down? — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  much  variation  from  my  statements  in  regard  to  it.  There  was 
undoubtedly  substantial  harmony.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  did  not  have  any 
trouble  at  all  in  our  board,  but  substantially  we  agreed  and  the  majority  supported 
the  management  right  through. 

PROPORTION   OF  THE  OlTTPl^T  CONTROLLED   BY   THE   NATIONAL   WALL  PAPER   CX>MPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  to  your  production,  what  was  the  amount  of  the 
National  Company's  output  compared  with  the  total  output  of  all  the  independ- 
ents?— A.  That  is  a  question  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  because  we  had  no  means  of 
knowing  what  our  competitors  were  doing. 

Q.  Did  you  control,  say,  half  the  busines^ — A.  Oh,  we  always  controlled  over  half 
the  business.     I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

UNFAIR    DEALING   OF  CERTAIN    MANUFACTURERS    IN   THE   AMERICAN   WALL   PAPER   MANU- 
FACTURERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  time  when  you  maintained  high  prices  and  the  members 
of  your  own  combine  undersold? — A.  That  was  in  the  American  Wall  Paper  Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

Q.  Was  there  advantage  to  them  in  sacrificing  profits  to  get  customers? — ^A.  They 
did  not  sacrifice  any  profits  in  doing  that.  By  miling  to  return  those  sales  to  the 
American  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers  Association  they  were  not  chaived  any  expense 
in  regard  to  those  goods  at  all.  They  did  not  pool  the  profits  on  those  goods  with 
their  fellow-manumcturers;  I  do  not  know  just  what  they  made  in  selling  those 
goods,  but  they  may  not  have  given  away  all  the  profits  that  they  otherwise  would 
have  had  to  pool  with  their  associate  manufacturers.  In  that  way  it  was  a  benefit  to 
them. 

RELATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WALL  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  TO  THE  DEALERS. 

Q.  When  the  American  Manufacturers'  Association  came  into  existence  in  1880  and 
continued  for  8  years,  you  said  that  ultimately  the  dealers  suffered  and  there  was  a 
revolt? — A.  No;  I  said  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  8  years  an  open  market  pre- 
vailed, and  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  prices  were  very 
high.  The  American  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  prices  haa  been  very  high.  The 
moment  they  broke,  prices  went  down  at  a  terrific  rate,  and  a  dealer  that  had  $5,000 
worth  of  goods  in  his  store  found  that  they  were  worth  only  $2,500,  because  new 
goods  were  coming  along  that  w^ould  make  them  of  that  reduced  value,  and  conse- 
quently he  suffered  a  shrinkage  in  capital;  he  had  to  sell  those  goods  at  the  prices  of 
the  new  goods,  and  that  impaired  his  ability  to  meet  his  liabilities.  And  then  as 
each  year  came,  prices  kept  dropping  and  dropping,  causing  his  stock  to  be  of  still 
less  value  and  his  earnings  consequently  either  notning  or  involvinjj  an  actual  loss, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  have  prices  steady.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  to  him 
whether  they  remained  where  they  were  or  went  higher.  If  tney  went  higher,  it 
enhanced  the  value  of  his  stock,  but  this  continual  dropping  and  dropping  and  drop- 
ping would  simply  have  compelled  him  to  go  out  of  business  eventually. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  your  business  the  jobber  or  even  the  retailer  must  bear  the 
loss  that  comes  from  the  change  of  designs  and  patterns  and  styles  comparatively 
more  than  the  manufacturer?— A.  Well,  that  is  a  question  of  the  dealer's  and  job- 
ber's business  judgment.    He  knows  perfectly  well  the  conditions  of  the  business, 
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that  the  styles  do  change  from  year  to  year,  and  if  he  buys  too  many  goods  beyond 
his  requirements,  he  has  to  suffer  the  penalty  for  his  lack  of  judgment. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  your  trade  your  change  of  patterns  and  styles  often 
drives  half  of  the  whole  stock  of  dealers  out  of  style  and  out  of  the  market,  and  forces 
them  to  a  sacrifice? — ^A.  That  could  not  possibly  happen  with  a  man  who  exercises 
proper  judgment  in  making  his  selections  and  in  the  amount  that  he  buys.  That  is 
somethmg  for  which  the  manufacturer  can  never  be  held  accountable — another  man's 
judgment. 

Q.  IHd  the  National  Company  make  all  styles  of  manufacture  in  all  their  plants? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  current  styles  that  were  made  by  your  concern  would  be  taken  by 
all  the  dealers? — A.  Yes;  no  restrictions  at  all. 

Q.  Does  the  dealer  make  cash  or  time  purchases? — A.  Mainly  on  long  terms  of 
credit.  His  terms  of  credit  are  from  4  to  8  months,  and  then  he  sometimes  takes  a 
year's  extension  besides. 

Q.  Is  it  practicable  for  a  dealer  to  get  rid  of  his  stock  in  any  w&y  other  than  to 
sell  it  at  a  sacrifice?  Is  your  stock  convertible  into  raw  material  again  for  manufac- 
ture?— A.  No. 

Q.  On  account  of  your  mixture  of  colors? — A.  Yes. 

POSSIBILITY   FOR  COMPBmTION   TO   ASSEBT    ITSELF   AGAINST  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  jobbers,  dealers,  retailers,  and  paper  hangers  and 
others,  by  making  a  combination  against  you,  were  able  to  raise  up  competition, 
although  you  controlled  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  output — w^ere  they  really 
able  to  break  you? — A.  They  were  able  to  render  our  business  unprofitable. 

Q.  Is  that  peculiar  to  your  trade  because  of  its  character,  or  would  it  be  true  of 
any  other  combination  of  like  kind? — A.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  have  any  dif- 
ferent effect  in  any  other  line  of  business.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  our  busi- 
ness that  would  make  it  work  that  way. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  force  of  competition  is  present  under  almost  any  (com- 
bine?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  do  not  require  the  amount  of  capital  in  your  business 
that  would  be  required  in  a  c^reat  many  other  industries  to  start  opposition? — A.  On 
the  contrary,  while  I  said  that  $500,000  or  $600,000  would  be  necessary  for  a  well- 
established,  first-class  plant,  able  to  operate  on  its  own  capital,  a  man  can  start  in 
bosiness  on  a  limited  scale  on  $10,000. 

Q.  You  could  not  start  a  large  steel  manufacturing  plant,  such  as  the  Carnegie's, 
on  that? — A.  I  guess  not. 

Q.  Opposition  could  not  be  made  in  the  same  way  to  the  steel  combine  as  to  the 
paper  combine;  it  would  take  a  great  deal  more  capital  than  $500,000? — A.  Yes;  it 
would  take  a  great  deal  more  capital  and  it  would  probably  involve  some  other 
problems.  It  probably  would  involve  the  problem,  not  of  manufacturing  steel  alone, 
but  also  the  brmging  of  that  steel  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  manufactured. 

Q.  So  in  that  regard  the  wall-paper  industry  would  not  represent  the  other  big 
industries? — ^A.  Oh,  ours  is  a  very  small  industry  compared  with  most  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States. 

DEGEEB  TO   WHICH   CONSOLIDATION   WAS   CARRIED    BY  THE   NATIONAL   WALL   PAPER 

COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  When  you  made  your  consolidation  you  had  a  great 
many  traveling  men,  you  say? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  each  corporation  or  firm  that  went  into  the  company  have  control  of  its 
own  territory,  or  were  all  salesmen  under  the  control  of  a  general  committee  or  joint 
board? — A.  The  salesmen  were  directly  under  the  control  of  the  factories  with  which 
they  were  connected,  but  the  company  through  its  directors  exercised  a  supervision 
over  them  all,  so  as  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  covering  of  territory  by  a  great  numl:)er 
of  individuals. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  of  infringement  of  territory  as  between  the  different 
manufacturers  who  had  come  into  your  combine? — A.  No;  there  should  not  have 
been  any  ground  for  it,  because  there  was  one  absolute  ownership,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly proper  for  the  directors  to  do  away  with  any  waste  of  money  by  sending  2 
men  over  exactly  the  same  ground. 

Q.  So  that  each  concern  held  its  own  territory  during  the  whole  time  of  the  com- 
bination?— A.  No;  that  is  not  strictly  correct  either.  They  held  it  as  the  directors 
felt  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  company;  the  directors  made  changes. 

Q.  Then  would  you  say  that  you  effected  no  economies  because  all  the  concerns 
ran  their  own  business  as  they  formerly  did? — A.  No;  in  fact  I  have  said  just  the 
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very  reverse.  These  salesmen  were  controlleil  bv  the  particular  factories  that  they 
represented,  but  the  factories  in  turn  were  controlled  by  the  directors  of  the  National 
Wall  Paper  Company,  who  strove  to  have  certain  factories  make  certain  classee  of 
goods  so  that  they  would  not  enter  into  competition  with  each  other. 

Q.  The  question  I  had  in  mind  was  this:  The  parties  that  went  into  this  combina- 
tion ran  their  own  business  after  they  went  in? — A.  No;  the  directors  of  the  National 
Wall  Paper  Company  ran  the  business. 

Q.  Well,  the  parties  that  went  into  the  combine  maintained  their  own  officers, 
their  own  foremen,  and  their  own  treasurers? — A.  No,  not  at  all.  The  parties  who 
operated  those  plants  were  simply  managers  apjiointed  each  year  by  the  directors  of 
the  companv. 

Q.  And  the  original  owners  passed  out  of  control  entirely? — A.  In  some  cases  they 
were  the  managers;  in  some  they  were  not. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  They  were  mana^rs,  but  they  were  still  under  direction? — 
A.  They  were  still  under  absohite  direction  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company. 
They  did  not  make  a  single  purchase  of  materials.  The  materials  were  all  pur- 
chased by  the  head  oflRce  of  the  company  through  its  purchasing  agents.  They  did 
not  enter  into  contracts  with  the  workingmen,  these  being  made  from  the  office. 
As  to  the  salesmen,  while  the  managers  had  the  privilege  ormaking  their  selections, 
the  appointment  was  not  confirmed  except  by  the  directors  of  the  National  Wall 
Paper  Company. 

THE  a)MBINATIOX    IN   THE    INDUSTRY    HAS   PROVEN    BBNEPICIAL  TO  THE   WORKMEN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  gather  from  your  testimony  that  the  workmen  in  this 
industry  secured  a  very  large  increase  in  their  wages  and  an  extension  of  the  period 
of  employment  from  9  to  12  months  in  the  year  l^cause  of  this  combination  of  the 
industry? — A.  That  was  the  effect  of  the  economies  that  we  attempted  to  bring 
about.  In  other  words,  if  we  did  not  have  use  for  the  men  we  stopped  employing 
them,  whereas  under  the  individual  concerns  they  might  have  run  them  along  for  a 
few  weeks  beyond  the  time  they  actually  required.  When  we  tried  to  bring  these 
economies  about,  we  simply  kept  the  men  for  the  actual  time  that  we  had  use  for 
them.  , 

Q.  That  was  a  beneficial  result  to  the  workmen  in  the  combination? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  the  independents,  so-called,  followed  this  custom,  and 
increased  wages  and  lengthened  the  period  of  employment? — A.  The  demand  and 
competition  for  the  services  of  these  men  helped  to  enforce  the  demands  that  the 
workingmen  made  upon  us. 

Q.  Now,  what  will  be  the  probable  fate  of  the  workmen  when  you  dissolve  this 
corporation  and  go  back  to  tiie  individual  companies?  Will  you  go  back  to  the 
old  custom,  or  maintain  the  present  custom  in  re^rd  to  the  wages  and  period  of 
employment? — A.  Oh,  a  custom  that  is  once  established  is  very  difficult  to  break 
down.  The  probabilities  are  that  for  some  time  ahead  the  same  conditions  will  pre- 
vail. Ultimately,  if  the  open  market  continues,  I  assume  that  there  will  have  to  be 
modifications  in  either  the  period  of  employment  or  in  the  wages  paid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  At  present  the  factories  are  running  full  time? — A.  At  the 
present  time  most  of  the  factories  are  running  right  along  in  the  usual  way,  and  will 
undoubtedly  continue  the  same  method  that  has  been  prevailing. 

THE   PREPARATION   DESIRABLE  FOR  A   SUCCESSFUL   DESIGNER — CHIEF  SOURCE   OF   DESIGNS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  A  great  deal  of  your  business  and  its  success  lies  in  the 
new  American  designs.  Now,  can  you  give  the  commission  some  information  about 
them?  Tell  us  whether  you  go  to  schools  of  design  for  patterns,  or  whether  you  hire 
those  j>eople,  and  whether  they  are  men  or  women,  and  in  what  way  you  make  up 
your  designs  for  your  new  paper  and  this  new  work. — A.  The  schools' of  design  give 
us  a  very  small  result,  very  small  indeed,  and  every  manufacturer  is  dismayed  when- 
ever he  sees  one  of  those  people  come  to  show  him  designs.  The  designer  does  not 
spring  from  that  class  of  schools,  as  a  rule,  unless  he  has  the  ability  beforehand  and 
would  have  got  along  almost  without  the  schools.  The  designer — and  I  am  speaking 
now  about  the  better  class  of  designers— must  have  a  technichal  education  in  arclii- 
tecture  to  start  with,  and  he  first  of  all  should  know  the  class  of  decorations  to  be 
applied  to  different  methods  of  architecture,  and  then  if  he  has  a  good  course  in 
actual  decoration,  if  he  begins  as  a  decorator  and  as  a  fresco  painter,  then  he  be^ns 
to  shape  himself  for  a  ^ood  wall  paper  designer.  But  as  far  as  teaching  ladies  design- 
ing and  that  sort  of  thing,  that  is  all  rubbish.     They  will  never  make  anything  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Where  do  you  get  most  of  your  designs?  Do  your  own 
employees  make  them,  or  do  you  buy  them?— A.  The  better  class  of  factories  have 
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their  own  staff  of  designers,  bat  they  always  buy  good  designs  wherever  they  can 
get  them.     But  a  great  many  of  the  better  class  of  patterns  come  from  Europe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  So  that  vou  will  say,  as  you  said  first  of  all,  that  the  good 
will  of  your  business  is  testhetic? — A.  It  is  aesthetic. 

CONTROL   OP  OUTPUT  BY   THE  COMBINATION — SAVING   IN   FREIGHT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  could  have  con- 
trolled 80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  country,  how  far  would  it  have  been 
able  to  fix  prices? — A.  Well,  it  oouid  have  placed  them  w^here  it  pleased  for  a  very 
brief  time  only;  the  natural  tendency  would  have  been  to  stimulate  competition  and 
reduce  prices. 

Q.  The  competition  would  nearly  all  have  followed? — A.  The  competition,  of 
course,  M'ould  have  followed  the  advance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  About  what  percentage  did  the  National  Company  control  in 
the  beffinning? — A.  That  has  always  been  a  question  in  our  own  minds. 

Q.  Would  you  say  a  majority? — ^A.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  we  had  a  large  majority 
of  the  business. 

Q.  Did  it  run  as  high  as  75  per  cent? — A.  [  think  it  must  have,  because  even  at  the 
latter  end  of  its  existence  when  it  was  operating  with  the  Continental  Wall  Paper 
Company  it  was  probably  doing  fully  60  per  cent. 

Q.  Does  the  element  of  freight  enter  into  this  business  to  any  material  extent, 
so  that  when  your  National  Wall  Paper  Company  was  organized  you  saved  very 
much  by  elimmating  cross  freights  and  supplying  from  the  nearest  factories? — A. 
That  applied  through  the  establishing  of  our  own  jom>ing  branches.  We  were  enabled 
to  send  goods  to  a  central  point  in  car  lots,  taking  advantase  of  the  water  rates  in  the 
summer  time,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  kept  down  our  freight  exoenses 
Quite  a  little.  If  we  had,  as  we  used  to  do,  shipped  the  goods  out  to  a  jobber  during 
tae  year  at  less  than  carload  rates,  or  in  some  such  way  as  that,  it  would  have  made 
the  exi>en8e  of  the  freight  greater. 

NAMES   AND    UWATION    OP   PLANTS   PORMING    THE    NATIONAL    WALL    PAPER   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  might  perhaps  answer  the  general  question  as  to  the 
names  and  location  of  the  different  plants  that  entered  into  the  combination. — A.  The 
following  w  a  list: 

Manufcmturing  branches  purchased  by  the  National  WaU  Paper  Company. 


Branch. 


Badger  Paper  CJo , 

H.  Bartholomae  it  Co 

Frederick  Beck  it  Co 

M.  H.  Blrse  &  Sons , 

Boston  Wall  Paper  Co 

Carey  Bro6 

CresBvell  &  Waahbum , 

FYankford  Wall  Paper  Co 

Henry  Gledhlll  &  CO 

Robert  Graves  Co , 

Graves  &  8treeter 

Howell  &  Bros 

F.  E.  James  Co 

Janeway  &  Carpender 

Janevray  A  Co 

Ke vstone  Wall  I'aper  Co 

Leuraier,  Mldlen  &  Hughes  Co. . 

John  J.  Undsay  &  Co 

W.  H.  Mairs  A  Co 

Manhattan  Wall  Paper  Co 

Kevins  A,  Havlland 

W.N.Peak 

Thomas  StrahanA  Co 

Warren,  Fuller  A  Co 

WBsoD  A  Fenimore  Co 

A.  A.  Yerkes  Manufacturing  Co , 
Robert  8.  Hobbs  A  Co 


City. 


Kaukauna. 
New  York  City 

.do 
Buffalo 
Boston. 
Philadelphia 

do 

Frankford 

New  York  City . 

Brooklyn 

do 

Philadelphia... 
New  York  City . 
New  Brunswick 

do 

Philadelphia . . . 
New  York  City . 

Brooklyn 

do 

New  York  City . 

Brooklyn 

do 

Chelsea 

New  York  City . 

Bristol 

York 

New  York  City . 


State. 


Wisconsin. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
MassachuscttH. 
Pennsylvania. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pennsylvania. 
New  York. 
New  Jersey. 

Do. 
Pennsylvania. 
Now  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ma&sachnsettK. 
New  York. 
Pennsvlvania. 

Do. 
New  York. 


Jobbing  branches  purchased  by  the  Nalioruil  WaU  Paper  (bmpany. 


LarU  Wall  Paper  Co 
8.  A.  Maxwell  A  Co. . 


Chicago I  Illinois. 

do Do. 
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TRU8TH   WHEN  OPPRB8BIVK   DBBTROY   THBM8ELVB8  BY   ABOD8ING   OOMPBTITION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  of  your  own  motion  that  would 
be  of  use  to  the  commiflBion  or  of  interest  to  the  public  in  regard  to  this  industry?— 
A.  Why,  simply  this,  perhaps,  that  I  do  not  thmk  that  the  public  need  ever  fear 
the  effects  of  trusts.  When  they  become  oppressive,  or  wDen  they  attempt  to 
become  oppressive  by  advancing  prices,  they  immediately  arouse  competition,  which 
solves  the  problem  for  itself. 

Q.  That  IS  proved  in  your  own  experience? — A.  That  is  proved  in  our  experience, 
although  we  were  not  in  any  sense  a  trust,  and  by  a  good  many  other  concerns  that 
have  perhaps  not  been  as  fortunate  in  bein^  able  to  get  out  of  their  troubles  as  we  have. 

Q.  Is  there  not  danger  of  a  trust  growing  so  large  that  it  can  follow  an  indepen- 
dent producer  into  a  ^ven  market,  undersell  him  in  that  market,  recoup  from  the 
whole  public,  and  drive  him  into  other  businesEf? — A.  Yes,  if  any  company  can 
absolutely  control  an  article,  it  can  do  that,  as  you  say.  It  can  drive  a  man  out  of 
business  wherever  he  attempts  to  start  up. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  that  80  per  cent  would  control  the  market? — A.  But  would  con- 
trol it  for  the  time  being  only,  because  competition  would  immediately  follow.  I  can 
conceive  that  so  absolute  a  control  of  an  article  can  be  obtained  that  the  control  can 
be  made  permanent;  but  even  then  it  might  not  be  anything  very  oppressive, 
because  if  the  parties  handled  it  rightly  they  would  not  try  to  squeeze  too  much  out 
of  the  public. 

Q.  Are  monopolies  generally  disposed  to  do  that,  to  deal  fairly  with  the  people? 
Has  that  been  tlie  history  of  them? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  broad  question;  I 
would  not  want  to  answer  that 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  a  hypothetical  question.  If  a  com- 
bination'has  control  of  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  business,  and  you  see  people  who  are 
independent  in  the  same  business  making  milhons  in  the  same  year,  you  would 
think  there  was  no  danger  from  a  combination  of  that  kind  then,  would  you? — A. 
That  is  my  idea  exactly. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Would  they  not  be  able  to  follow  the  prices  of  the 
big  combination? — A.  Yes;  they  would  let  the  combination  fix  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  that  case  the  public  w^ould  suffer  the  same  as  if  the 
price  were  fixed  by  only  one  concern? — A.  Yes;  certainly,  but  in  no  different  manner 
than  in  any  industry  in  which  there  is  the  most  extensive  competition.  Prices  on 
staple  articles  acquire  an  estabhshed  value. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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Washington,  D.  ('.,  Mai/  9,  1901. 
TESTIMOmr  OF  ME.  HUGH  CAMPBELL, 

President  United  States  Tobacco  Company. 

The  comini88ion  uiet  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Hugh  (.'ampl)ell 
was  introduced,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Wul  you  give  your  name,  address,  and  business? — A.  Hugh 
Campbell,  president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

Q.  When  was  your  company  formed? — A.  In  1899. 

Q.  Had  you  lieen  in  the  tobacco  business  before  the  company  was  formed? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  what  other  companies? — A.  I  was  vice-president  of  the  J.  Wright 
Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  with  your  present  company? — A.  Since 
its  oi^nization.  Before  going  into  the  J.  Wright  Company  I  was  in  the  leaf -tobacco 
business  and  am  still  in  it. 

Q.  Was  the  J.  Wright  Company  sold  out  to  the  United  States  Company,  or  what 
became  of  it? — ^A.  It  was  sold  to  tne  Continental  Tobacco  Company. 

NATURE  OF  THE   LEAF-TOBACCO   BUSINESS. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  briefly  what  the  nature  of  the  leaf  business  is? — A.  Buying 
tobacco  on  the  warehouse  floors  from  planters  and  rehandling  it;  putting  it  up  suit- 
able for  manufacturers. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  briefly  the  nature  of  the  leaf  business  as  regards  buying  from 
the  planters? — A.  In  Vii^ginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina  the  tobacco  is  sold  mostly 
on  tne  warehouse  floor  at  auction. 

Q.  The  planters  themselves  bring  it  to  the  warehouse  and  sell  it? — A.  As  a  rule 
the  planter  drives  in  with  the  tobacco  on  his  wacon,  delivers  it  to  the  warehouse;  it 
is  put  out  in  piles  on  the  floor  and  is  sold  to  the  niphest  bidder  for  cash. 

Q.  Is  there  an  inspection  and  sorting  of  the  different  grades? — A.  The  planter 
grades  it  as  closely  as  he  can.  Some  planters  grade  it  better  than  others.  That  is 
the  way  it  is  sold. 

CHABACTER  OF   BUSINESS  CONTBOLLBD   BY  THE    UNITED  STATES  TOBACCO   COMPANY. 

Q.  This  United  States  Tobacco  Company,  of  which  you  are  president,  is  engaged 
in  what  line  of  tobacco  business? — A.  The  manufacture  of  plug  and  smoking  tobacco. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  or  sell  any  tobaccos  aside  from  smoking  plug?— A.  We 
manufacture  all  grades  of  smoking  and  chewing  plug,  cut  plug,  and  granulated 
tobacco. 

Q.  Besides  the  plug  tobacco? — A.  Some  people  chew  cut  plug.  The  majority  of  it 
is  plug  and  cut  plug  and  granulated  tobacco. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  product  mostly? — A.  Largely  in  the  New  England 
states. 

Q.  Do  vousell  also  through  the  central  and  western  states? — A.  We  sell  through- 
out the  United  States  wherever  we  can  and  wherever  we  are  allowed  to  do  business. 

Q.  But  mostly  in  New  England? — A.  We  have  done  most  of  our  busine«a  in  New 
England. 

(J  Do  you  export  at  all? — A.  A  little.     Not  largely. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  Different  points. 
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RiXrrRICTIONS   PLACED    UPON   THE  TOBACTO   TRADE    BY   THE  CX)NTINENTAL  TOBACCO 

COMPANY.* 

Q.  You  spoke  of  doin^  business  in  New  England  and  throughout  the  United  States 
so  far  as  you  are  allowed.  What  do  you  mean  by  '* so  far  as  you  are  allowed?"— A. 
I  mean  that  a  year  ago  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  manufacturing,  owning, 
and  controlling  the  brands  of  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  sold  in  New 
England,  went  to  the  jobbers,  through  whom  only  it  is  possible  to  do  a  profitable 
and  living  business,  and  made  this  proposition :  '*  Hereafter  we  will  give  you  an  extra 
discount  of  3  per  cent,  provided  you  do  not  handle  the  brands  of  certain  other  com- 
panies— new  companies  just  startmg,  one  of  which  is  the  United  States  Tobacco  Com- 
pany." At  the  same  time  the  joobers  were  getting  2  cents  a  pound  on  the  tobacco 
sold  to  the  retailers.  So  that  proposition  gave  to  the  jobber  2  cents  a  pound  plus  3 
per  cent.  That  made  quite  a  difference  to  us  and  to  other  independent  companies — 
made  it  practically  impossible  to  do  business  in  New  England.  There  are  many 
small  retailer?  who  can  only  buy  in  very  small  quantities,  and  the  manufacturer  can 
not  deliver  to  the  small  retailers.  For  instance,  a  newspaper  stand  carries  a  few 
brands  of  tobacco,  and,  since  the  manufacturer  can  not  deliver  to  him,  he  must 
employ  the  jobber.  There  are  several  different  brands  of  different  manufacturers 
which  the  retailer  can  buy  from  the  jobber,  but,  if  he  were  to  purchase  directly  from 
the  manufacturer,  he  would  probably  want  only  one  of  the  manufacturer's  brands, 
and  the  cost  of  delivery  would  be  too  much.  So  by  this  action  thev  shut  off  the 
channels  through  which  the  manufacturer  reached  the  retailer,  and  through  the 
retailer  the  consumer. 

Q.  They  offered  this  extra  3  per  cent  discount  provided  the  jobbers  would  handle  no 
brands  but  their  own? — A.  At  that  time  the  restriction  did  not  go  so  far,  but  simply 
prohibited  their  handling  the  brands  manufactured  by  four  new  companies,  of  which 
ours  was  one.  Later,  on  the  1st  of  January  this  year,  that  proposition  was  changed. 
They  found  that  some  jobbers  were  willing  to  do  business  for  the  2  cents  per  pound 
and  lose  the  3  per  cent.  A  jobber  m'ight  be  able  to  make  a  living,  do  business,  and 
cover  his  expenses  at  a  profit  of  2  cents  a  pound.  Some  few  did  continue  to  sell  out- 
side ^oods.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  or  about  that  time,  the  proposition  was  changed, 
and  instead  of  giving  2  cents  a  pound  the  manufacturers  gave  1  cent  a  pound,  and  if 
the  jobbers  refused  to  handle  independent  goods  they  got  5i  per  cent  extra  discount. 
No  jobber  can  do  business  on  1  cent  a  pound. 

Between  May,  1900,  and  this  time  here  and  there  throughout  New  England,  a  few 
jobbers  have  been  cut  off  from  getting  the  trust's  brands  altogether  by  reason  of  their 
independence.  The  trust  refused  to  sell  them  goods,  not  bSc^use  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  credit  at  all,  but  simply  and  only  because  they  persisted  in  handling  inde- 
pendent goods.  That  has  had  a  deterring  effect  on  others,  of  course.  They  have 
been  held  up  as  a  warning  to  all  who  might  be  inclined  to  go  and  do  likewise;  and 
to-day,  and  for  the  last  12  months,  there  has  been  a  "reign  of  terror"  in  New  Eng- 
land. Dealers  are  afraid  to  sell,  as  they  would  like  to  do,  goods  that  they  have 
bought  and  paid  for. 

Q.  Were  these  contracti^  with  the  jobbers  written  contracts? — A.  No;  not  a  scratch 
of  the  pen. 

Q.  The  contract  is  made  orally? — A.  I  did  not  say  it  was  a  contract;  it  was  a  prop- 
osition. 

Q.  It  is  a  proposition  that  nevertheless  has  been  accepted  and  has  been  acted 
upon? — A.  It  has  been  acted  upon,  unquestionably. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  proposition  being  accepted  and  acted  upon,  I  suppose 
you  mean  from  both  sides;  that  is  to  say,  some  joblxirs  have  taken  the  brands  of  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  and  refused  to  handle  the  brands  of  these  independ- 
ent companies,  and  they  have  received  the  discount  of  5i  per  cent  besides  the  1  cent 
a  pound? — A.  Yes.  My  first  information  on  this  point  was  ^ined  in  April  of  last 
year.  I  was  in  Boston,  and  while  calling  upon  a  large  jobbing  concern  one  of  the 
firm  said  to  me:  **  We  are  doing  very  well  with  your  goods.  We  are  glad  to  handle 
them.  They  are  good  goodi«."  At  that  time  they  were  ordering  regularly  from  us. 
A  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Kirij^bury,  treasurer  of  the  ContinentalTobacco  Company, 
appeared  in  Boston,  and  within  48  hours  of  his  appearance  there  our  goods  were 
thrown  out  by  that  concern,  and  they  refused  to  handle  them  any  more.  Very 
soon  through  other  sources  we  learned  of  this  general  proposition  made  to  all  job- 
bers of  2  cents  a  pound  and  3  per  cent  discount.  We  do  not  know  for  a  fact  that 
that  firm  refused  to  handle  our  goods  by  reason  of  that  proposition,  but  it  is  very 
plain  that  it  was  so. 

Q.  You  do  know  they  had  that  proposition? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  do  know 
that.     I  will  not  say  that  because  they  woUld,  of  course,  refuse  to  give  any  informa- 


1  See  pp.  310-311,  320.  330,  332-338.  340-»41. 
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tion  as  to  that.  But  on  a  Friday  in  April,  1900,  they  were  well  pleased  w^ith  our 
goods,  and  sellin$^  them  freely.  The  following  Tuesday  Mr.  Kingsbury  appeared  in 
Boston,  and  on  Thursday  of  that  week  they  refused  to  sell  our  goods,  and  other  job- 
bers all  through  New  England  had  received  this  proposition. 

Q.  This  proposition  applies,  then,  as  you  understand  it,  solely  to  plug  tobacco? — 
A.  Piiuf  and  cut  ploK- 

Q.  You  said  this  nrst  proposition  of  2  cents  a  pound  and  3  per  cent  discount  was 
offered  provided  the  jobber  did  not  deal  in  the  goods  of  4  independent  companies,  of 
which  tile  United  States  Tobacco  Company  was  one? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  other  three? — A.  The  Wetmore  Tobacco  CJompany  of  St.  Louis;  Finzer 
Brothers  of  Louisville;  and  the  Manufacturers'  Tobacco  Company,  also  of  Louisville. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Are  those  three  companies  still  independent? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jemks.)  After  this  last  proposition  was  made,  of  1  cent  instead  of  2 
per  pound,  and  5}  per  cent  instead  of  3  per  cent  discount,  was  the  limitation  made 
also  upon  the  goods  of  these  four  companies? — A.  No;  it  was  changed  a  little.  The 
linritation  was  that  they  should  handle  no  goods  manufactured  by  a  new  company 
and  no  new  brands  manufactured  by  any  company. 

Q.  What  was  meant  by  a  new  company? — ^A.  A  company  that  had  started  since 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  started. 

,  VALUE  OF  REPUTATION   POSSBSSBD   BY    POPULAR  BRANDS  OF  TOBACCO. 

I 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  these  contracts  were  made  with  reference  to 
brands.     Are  the  brands  themselves  in  the  tobacco  business  of  laive  value?    Does 
,  the  brand  get  an  established  reputation  and  help  the  sale  materially? — A.  It  does, 

unquestionably.     When  a  brand  becomes  known  and  the  consumer  becomes  ac- 
quaint^ with  it,  he  calls  upon  his  dealer  for  it,  and  the  dealer  is  very  anxious  to 
get  it.    The  better  the  consumer  knows  the  brand  if  he  likes  it  the  more  he  wants  it, 
and  the  more  valuable  it  becomes,  because  the  more  readily  it  is  sold. 
Q.  So  you  consider  the  brand  itself  a  valuable  asset? — A.  Unquestionably. 
;  Q.  What  areyour  leading  brands? — A.  Central  Union  Plug  and  Cut  Plug,  U.  S., 

i  Pride  of  the  flast.  Worker;  but  Central  Union  Cut  Plug  is  the  brand  which  the 

Continental  Tobacco  Company  and  its  agents  have  been  fighting  most  bitterly  in 
New  England. 
I  Q.  When  the  American  Tobacco  Company  or  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 

I  buys  out  small  firms,  they  regularly  buy  the  brands,  I  suppose? — A.  I  understand  so. 

I  RESTRICTIONS   ON   FUTURE   BUSINESS  OF   PERSONS  HELLING   OUT  TO   COMBINATIONS. 


Q.  Do  they  make  any  further  contract  prohibiting  the  person  who  is  selling  ojit 
from  going  into  the  same  line  of  business  again? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  so  in  most  cases. 

Q.  Was  that  true  in  your  own  case? — A.  It  was  not.  I  was  a  minority  stockholder 
and  was  sold  out,  and  I  was  simply  asked  not  to  go  into  business  for  some  years. 
I  declined  to  a^ree  not  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  the  usual  custom,  then,  for  a  contract,  to  be  made  with  the  per- 
son selling  out  that  he  shall  not  go  into  business  for  a  number  of  years? — A.  I  believe 
so.  I  think  it  is  a  very  natural  thing  to  do;  I  have  understood  that  that  was  the 
rule,  and  that  most  men  have  been  under  obligation  not  to  go  into  business  for  a 
certain  number  of  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Are  they  placed  under  a  salary  for  not  going  into  business, 
or  is  an  extra  consideration  given  m  buying  their  plant? — A.  A  consideration  was 
given  in  buying  the  plant,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Cx)ntinental  Tobacco  Company  a 
good  many  of  uie  men  who  sold  out  were  given  high  offices  for  a  time.  I  do  not 
(now  why,  but  gradually  they  disappeared  and  ceased  to  be  active  officers  of  the 
Continental. 
i 

!  JOrPBCT   OP  CONSOLIDATIONS   UPON   THE   PRICE  OF   RAW    MATERIAL  AND   OF  THE   FINISHED 

PRODUCT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  What,  in  your  judgment,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  on  the  prices  of  these  brands  of  which 
you  are  speaking  other  than  brands  of  plug  tobacco  in  general? — A.  Well,  so  far  as 
the  consumer  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it  has  made  any  difference. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  is  concerned,  what  effect  did  it  have? — 

A.  The  formation  of  the  American  Tolmcco  Company  has  had  much  more  effect  on 

the  price  of  leaf  grown  in  Virginia  and  \n  North  ancl  South  Carolina  than  has  had 

the  Uontinental.    The  Continental  does  not  use  much  of  this  bright  tobacco  grown 

'  in  those  States,  whereas  the  American*  Tobacco  Company  does  use  large  quantities 
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of  it,  aiid  probably  buys  not  lens  than  50  to  60  per  cent  of  all  that  is  gro^-n.  The 
formation  of  the  AnierK-an  Tobatt»o  Company  compelled  the  farmers  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina  to  be  content  with  greatly  reduced  prices,  especially  upon  cutters,  a  grade 
of  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  for  which  grade  the  farmer  does 
not  now  realize  more  than  half  the  price  received  when  the  several  companies  compos- 
ing the  American  Tobacco  Company  were  competing  with  each  other  on  the  warehouse 
floors  through  their  buyers  or  leai  dealers  for  this  grade  of  tobacco.  Almost  the 
only  competition  that  there  is  now  (and  it  can  hardly  be  counted  as  competition)  is 
from  exporters,  who,  as  they  buy  a  different  grade  of  tobacco,  their  effect  is  not  felt 
Numerous  leaf  dealers  have  been  driven  out  of  business  both  in  Vii^iniaand  North 
Carolina,  as  the  manufacturing  companies  for  whom  they  bought  or  to  whom  they 
sold  have  now  gone  into  the  trust.  Now,  as  to  the  Continental,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  tobacco  it  uses  is  hurley  tolmcco  and  is  grown  in  Kentucky  and  your  Kentucky 
witnesses  will  tell  you  more  than  I  can  about  the  effect  of  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
tinental on  the  Kentucky  growers  of  tobacco. 

PRICES   PAID    BY    DEALERS    FOR    BURLEV   TOBACCO. 

Q.  You,  yourself,  however,  are  buying  that  same  tobacco,  are  you? — A.  We  buy 
that  tobacco  and  manufacture  it. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  course  of  prices  in  tobacco  of  that  kind  for  the  last  few 
years? — A.  There  have  l)een  very  large  purchases  of  low  grades  by  reason  of  short 
crops.  The  low  grades  have  continued  at  good  prices.  The  price  of  the  finer  grades 
has  been  very  much  reduced. 

Q.  As  a  manufacturer  of  plug  tobacco,  have  you  yourself  been  able  to  benefit  by 
the  fact  that  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  nas  been  in  a  position  to  lower  some- 
what the  price  to  the  dealers  in  these  better  grades? — A.  We  have  proportionately 
just  as  far  as  they  have.  One  thing  neither  tne  Continental  Tobacco  Company  nor 
any  other  company  can  do,  and  that  is  control  the  price  of  the  raw  material  exclu- 
sively for  their  own  l)enefit;  at  least  they  have  not  yet  devised  a  scheme  bv  which 
they  have  been  able  to  do  so,  nor  can  they  so  long  as  the  present  system  o{  selling 
tobacco  at  auction  continues.  The  less  comi>etition  at  an  auction  sale  the  less  the 
price  obtained  is  bound  to  be,  and  each  buyer  will  benefit  proportionately  to  the 
extent  of  his  purchases.  Buying  so  much  tobacco  as  they  do,  they,  of  course,  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  price,  out  they  can  not  buy  any  cheaper  than  the  independent 
companies  do. 

PERCENTAGE   OK   OUTPUT    PURCHASED   BY    DIFFERENT   COMPANIBB. 

.Q.  What  percentage  cf  the  entire  output  of  the  qualities  that  they  use  for  their 
business  do  they  buy? — A.  I  can  not  answer  tliat. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  taking,  in  your  judgment,  50  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  Virginia  and  Carolinas  product? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  estimate  so  definitely  the  proportion  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  takes? — A.  No;  X  am  not  clear  enough  on  that.  That  is  a  matter  that  is 
very  much  disputed.  A  great  many  authorities  differ  on  it,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  an  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  total  quantity  of  tobacco  of  these  grades 
that  is  used  in  the  country  by  all  ot  the  manufacturers? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  About  how  much  does  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company  use  in  the  course 
of  a  year? — A.  Well,  we  use,  both  North  and  South,  a  great  many  different  grades; 
we  use  both  western  and  eastern  tobaccos.  As  I  say,  our  company  is  only  a  young 
concern,  trying  to  do  a  little  business,  and  I  would  rather  not  state  here  publicly  just 
what  we  are  doing. 

Q.  I  did  not  care  for  a  detailed  answer,  of  course.  If  you  could  give  an  estimate 
as  to  the  possible  percentage  of  the  entire  amount,  that  would  be  definite  enough. — 
A.  I  could  not  do  that;  tobacco  varies  so  much. 

EFFECT   OF  THE    INTERNAL-REVENUE   TAX. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  your  opinion  briefly  with  reference  to  the  Internal- 
revenue  tax  on  tobacco,  and  as  to  the  effects  of  the  change  of  the  tax. — A.  Well,  the 
change  that  will  take  place  on  the  1st  of  July  will  help  the  manufacturers  and  the 
dealers,  that  is  all.  It  is  not  going  to  reach  the  consumer;  I  do  not  think  it  wjft 
help  the  farmer. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  explain  what  the  tax  is  now,  and  what  if  will  be  when  the 
new  law  goes  into  effect?— A.  It  is  12  cents  a  pound  now,  and  on  the  1st  of  July 
it  is  to  be  reduced  20  per  ceut, 
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Q.  When  waa  tlie  tax  put  at  12  t*enta  a  i)oun(i? — A.  When  the  Spanish  war 
started. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  tax  at  that  time  upon  the  price  to  the 
oonsomenS? — A.  It  advanced  the  price.  For  instance,  formerly  a  consumer  cot  2  ounces 
of  tobacco  for  6  oentB.  After  the  tax  was  changed  the  consumer  got  1}  ounces  for 
5  cents,  and  I  believe  that  after  the  tax  change.^  in  July  he  will  continue  to  get  IJ 
oimces  for  5  cents,  and  only  that. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  added  war  tax  did  that  make  the  consumer  l)ear? 
You  said  he  had  formerly  been  getting  2  ounces  of  tobacco  for  5  cents,  and  after- 
wards 1|.  Did  that  put  practically  all  the  burden  of  the  tax  upon  him? — A.  No;  not 
entirely;  on  some  brands  he  did  pay  the  entire  additional  tax;  on  others  he  did  not. 
Some  manufacturers  under  the  old  tax  made  2, 4,  and  8  ounce  packages,  while  under 
tbe  new  tax  they  have  been  1},  2},  and  3}  ounces.        ^ 

Q.  On  the  other  grades  you  think  that  the  manufacturer  must  l)ear  a  part  of  the 
burden  at  any  rate? — A.  In  some  cases;  yes. 

Q.  Did  it  i^ect  the  dealer,  do  you  think,  at  all? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  did.  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should. 

Q.  You  think  now  that  this  reduction  in  the  tax  that  is  to  come  shortly  will  go 
practically  to  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer? — A.  The  manufacturer  and  dealer. 

Q.  Muiufacturers  and  dealers? — A.  Yes.  For  instance,  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company,  I  understand,  has  announced  that  they  will  reiluce  their  price  1  cent  a 
pound  Julv  1.  They  get  a  reduction  in  tax  of  2.4  cents  per  pound,  so  that  1  cent  a 
pound  will  be  for  the  l^nefit  of  the  dealer.  The  reduction  m  tax  is  going  to  be  divided 
oetween  the  manufacturer  and  dealer,  and  will  not  reach  the  consumer. 

KCONOMIES   EFFECTED   BY    INDUSTRIAL   COMBINATON. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  organization  of  a  large  combination,  such  as  that  of  the 
Continental  Company,  do  you  think  that  they  have  any  advantages  in  the  matter  of 
saving  of  labor  or  saving'of  freights,  or  other  advantages  which  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  public  would  make  such  combinations  advisable? — A.  They  may  nave 
some  advantages  in  freights;  they  are  not  supposed  to,  however,  if  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  is  enforced.  They  may  be  able  to  buy  a  few  thin^  cheaper,  but  as 
regards  the  raw  material — leaf  tobacco,  which  is,  of  course,  the  principal  ingredient 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  tobacco — they  must  make  their  purcha^^es  at  auction 
on  the  warehouse  floor  just  the  same  as  any  small  manufacturer;  in  that  they  have 
no  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  very  expensive  oflSces  and  officers, 
and  I  think  that  any  little  advantage  they  may  have  in  the  price  of  some  materials, 
such  as  foil,  printing,  and  so  on,  will  be  far  more  than  offset  by  reason  of  the  expen- 
sive way  in  which  they  do  business  and  advertise. 

ECONOMY   IN    ADVERTIHINCi. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  advantage  that  comes  from  the  consolidation  in 
advertising?  If,  for  example,  they  buy  up,  let  us  say,  thirty  or  forty  different 
brands  and  concentrate  their  strength,  largely  upon  a  I'omparatively  few,  does  that 
give  them  anjr  advantage  in  advertising? — A.  They  are  able  to  sj)en!i  u  great  deal  of 
money  advertising.  I  notic*e  that  the  brands  of  some  few  companies  that  went  into 
the  Continental  are  being  advertised  much  more  extensively  than  they  ever  were 
before. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  am  not  asking  for  definite  information  in  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, but  rather  as  to  your  views  on  the  subject.  Would  you  judjjre  that  by  concen- 
trating the  advertising  in  that  way  on  two  or  three  brands,  and  stopping  the  aavertising 
laiigely  on  others,  perhaps  dropping  some  brands  entirety,  the:e  would  be  any  eco- 
nomic gain  to  the  combination? — A.  There  would  be,  but  could  they  afford  to  drop 
the  brands  they  bought  and  paid  for?  They  have  not  done  so,  except  some  unim- 
portant brands;  they  have  not  dropped  brands  advertised  previously  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  if  20  independent  companies  who  have  bwn 
competitively  advertising  one.  against  the  other  should  come  together  and  con- 
centrate that  advertising  a  great  saving  would  be  effected. — A.  Theoretically  that  is 
right. 

Q.  Practicallv? — ^A.  Practically  that  has  not  been  the  result,  I  think. 
..  Q.  You  thiuK  that  it  is  not  a  practical  saving? — A.  I  think  that  if  the  facts  were 
i&own  the  advertising  even  of  tne  Continental  Tobacco  Company  in  the  last  year, 
would  be  shown  to  be  fully  up  to  that  of  the  constituent  companies.  I  do  not  kiiow, 
but  that  is  what  I  should  think.  As  I  said  before,  I  know  that  some  brurulH  of  some 
companies  have  been  advertised  more  extensively  than  ever  l)efore. 
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THK   EFFECT  OF  COMBINATIONS  ITIX)N   BXTENHES  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  freight  saving,  there  is  another  view  heeides  the  one 
which  yon  mention.  It  has  frequently  l:^n  suggested  that  when  a  company  was 
organized  that  took  in  several  constituent  companies  from  different  sections  of  the 
country,  large  sums  could  be  saved  by  the  tx)mpany*8  shipping  from  the  plant  situated 
nearest  to  the  f)er8on  giving  orders  and  thus  avoiding  cross  freights? — A.  That  could 
not  very  well  be  done  in  the  tobacco  business.  A  certain  brand  is  made  in  a  certain 
district,  and  they  do  not  make  the  same  brands  in  four  or  five  of  their  factoriee. 
They  make  all  of  one  brand  in  one  factorv  as  far  as  I  have  ever  known.  They  have 
plants  in  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  and  in  J^ichmond,  and  they  do  not  make  the  same 
brand  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Richmond,  so  that  the  Richmond  brand  if  it  were  ordered 
in  San  Francisco  would  have  to  be  manufactured  and  go  from  Richmond,  and  if  the 
St.  Louis  brand  were  ordered  in  Boston  it  would  have  to  be  manufactured  out  there 
and  shipped  to  Boston;  so  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  save  freights  on  it. 

ECXDNOMY   BY  REDUCTION   OF  THE   NUMBER  OF  TRAVELING   SALESMEN. 

Q.  Is  tobadco  sold  either  by  the  independent  companies  or  by  the  Continental 
Company  largely  through  traveling  salesmen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  vou  suppose  that  the  consolidation  of  several  independent  companies 
into  one  would  enable  them  to  make  a  saving  by  lessening  the  number  of  traveling 
salesmen  to  do  the  same  amount  of  business? — A.  It  would  unquestionably  do  so, 
especially  if  there  were  no  independent  companies,  but  with  independent  com- 
panies springing  up  and  having  to  be  fought  they  are  required  to  keep  salesmen  in 
the  field.     Still  some  saving  can  undoubtedly  be  made  in  that  way. 

MANAGEMENT   OF  THE    INDIVIDUAL   PLANTS   OF  THE  CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  these  plants  that  have  become  part  of  this  combina- 
tion run  by  owners  or  stockholders  or  by  employees? — A.  By  employees;  those 
einplovees  of  course  may  be  stockholders  in  a  small  way,  but  that  is  all. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  a  plant  of  any  account  can  be  run  as  economically  by 
employees  as  by  owners? — A.  Certainly  not;  every  man  is  going  to  look  closer  after 
his  own  shilling. 

Q.  Then  vou  would  say  there  would  be  a  loss  to  this  combination  in  that  regard? — 
A.  I  shoulcf  certainly  think  so. 

THE   CONTINENTAL   TOBACCO    COMPANY    LIMITS  THE   PRICE   OF  TOBACCO.* 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  have  spoken  of  selling  your  goocLs  largely  through  jobbers. 
Can  you  give  us  any  information  with  reference  to  what  has  been  called  the  factor 
system  in  selling  tobacco? — A.  There  is  no  factor  system  in  vogue  now  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  customary  for  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany to  insist  upon  a  certain  fixed  price  to  consumers  and  upon  a  certain  fixed 
price  to  retailers,  and  to  permit  the  jobljers  to  get  their  profits  through  discount  on 
goods  sold? — A.  Before  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  a  few  weeks  ago, 
a  Mr.  Bushnell,  president  of  the  Wholesale  Groceries'  Association  of  New  England, 
appeared  and  said  that  in  April,  19(X),  he  went  to  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
and  asked  them  to  put  a  limited  price  on  its  brands;  by  a  limited  price  was  meant 
that  they  should  fix  a  pri(»e  at  wnich  the  goods  would  be  sold  to  retailers  by  the 
jobbers.  He  went  on  to  say  that  they  said:  **  Well,  what  will  you  do  for  us  if  we 
do  that  for  you,  we  are  ready;'*  and  then  the  Continental  and  Mr.  Bushnell,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  testimony,  got  up  this  scheme  that  I  have  already  spoken  of,  giving  2 
cents  a  pound  to  the  jobbers  and  3  per  cent  discount  to  those  who  would  refuse  to  handle 
other  outside  goods,  so  that  they  have  had  a  limited  price  in  New  England  since  then 
until  a  week  or  two  ago  it  was  withdrawn  in  Massachusetts.  There  is  no  limited 
price  now  in  Massachusetts.     There  is  in  the  other  states  of  New  England. 

Q.  So  that  each  jobber  in  Massachusetts  is  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  price  that 
he  pleases? — A.  Yes,  in  Massachusetts  only. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  the  other  states  this  system  of  limited  price  is  still  in  vogue? — 
A.  In  the  New  England  states  it  still  holds  good. 

Q.  Does  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  sell  directly  to  the  retail  dealers  or 
large  wholesale  dealers,  or  only  to  the  larger  jobbers? — A.  They  sell  to  the  jobbers 
and  prepare  a  list  of  what  is  known  as  sub-jobbers,  those  to  whom  large  jobbers  sell. 
The  jobbers  sell  to  those  sub-jobbers  who  get  very  nearly  the  same  price  that  the 
jobbers  would  get. 

» See  pp.  306,  320,  SaO.  332-338,  :M0-341. 
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THE  AGREEMJSNT  BKTWEEN  THE  CONTINENTAL  TOBACCO  COMPANY   AND  ITS  JOBBERS. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  with  a  great  degree  of  definiteness  concerning  the  forms  of 
agreement,  as  to  aiscoonts  and  so  on,  between  the  Continental  Tobacco  Ck)mpany  and 
the  jobbers.  You  have  said  that  in  some  cases  at  any  rate  these  contracts  were  not 
in  writing.  Is  the  source  of  vour  information  first  hand? — A.  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  written  contracts;  the  information  has  come  to  me  through  personal  contact  with 
jobbers  in  New  England,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  te^imony  before  the  com- 
mittee that  I  spoke  of.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  this  Mr.  Bushnell's  experi- 
ence until  he  came  out  and  testified.  That  was  confirmatory  of  what  every  jobber 
in  New  England  had  done  months  before. 

Q.  Your  information  is  diiectlv  from  jobbers  who  have  themselves  made  these 
oontractEi? — A.  Who  have  themselves  agreed  to  these  propositions.  In  many  cases 
jobbers  who  have  refused  to  handlo  our  goods  and  who  are  still  refusing  to  handle 
them,  have  told  me  that  they  would  be  glad  to  handle  them,  but  they  couldn't;  they 
dared  not  I  went  into  Fall  River  last  October,  and  found  from  our  salesman  there 
that  the  three  jobbers  who  were  handling  our  goods  there  at  that  time  were  about  to 
throw  them  out.  I  went  around  to  see  them.  They  all  told  me  they  had  to  do  it; 
they  could  not  live  without  Continental  goods,  and  that  although  they  were  dolne 
very  well  with  ours,  still  they  would  have  to  put  them  out,  because  our  goods  and 
independent  goods  were  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  business  they  did,  and  they 
were  afraid  to  do  anything  else. 

GOVERNMENT  SUPERVISION  AND  CONTROL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATIONS. 

Q.  I  judge  from  your  earlier  statement  that  you  consider  this  method  of  doing 
business  something  of  an  industrial  abuse.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make 
with  reference  to  remedies? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  prohibited.  I  think 
we  ought  to  live  and  let  live;  I  think  a  man  like  myself,  living  in  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia— a  state  that  has  been  interested  in  tobacco  for  generations — should  be  allowed 
to  eo  into  the  tobacco  business  if  he  wishes,  and  make  a  living  for  himself  and  family, 
and  be  entitled  to  sell  to  whoever  is  willing  to  buy  and  pay  for  the  goods. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  this  practice  ought  to  be  prohibited? — A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  What  form  of  legislation  do  you  suggest? — A.  Well,  the  Government  takes  hold 
of  railroads  and  other  public  corporations  and  controls  them  to  a  certain  extent.  I 
would  say  that  corporations  whose  stocks  are  sold  to  the  public  on  exchanges  should 
be  tinder  governmental  control.  You  have  bank  examiners;  you  should  have  exam- 
iners for  the  industrial  corporations. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  all  corporations  whose  stocks  are  sold  on  the  market 
should  be  subject  to  examination  by  Government  officials? — A.  Yes;  and  should  be 
under  control,  and  not  allowed  to  sell  goods  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  at  differ- 
ent prices  from  what  they  ask  the  man  from  Maine  to  pay. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  law,  then,  should  provide  that  goods  of  the  same  grade 
should  be  sold  to  all  consumers  who  are  under  substantially  equal  circumstances  at 
the  same  rate? — A.  And  without  discriminating  against  him.  That  is  to  sav,  goods 
ought  not  to  be  sold  upon  the  condition  that  the  purchasers  shall  not  handle  the  goods 
of  competing  companies.  If  not,  how  long  will  it  be  before  you  have  a  complete 
monopoly? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  would  consider  that  in  restraint  of  trade,  would  you? — 
A.  Unquestionably. 

TERRTTORY  IN  WHICH   PREFERENTIAL   RATES  WERE   GIVEN    BY  THE   CONTINENTAL  TOBACCO 

COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  said  these  contracts  name  specifically  the  brands  of  4 
different  companies.  Do  you  know  whether  this  Hj)ecial  disttount  for  refusing  to 
handle  the  brands  of  these  special  companies  was  tried  at  all  outside  of  the  immediate 
territory  where  these  companies  were  doing  business?  Is  it  a  general  contract  made 
idl  over  the  United  States  for  one  particular  set  of  jobbers  handling  your  goods? — A. 
Only  in  the  New  England  states  so  far  as  I  know.  You  understand  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Ck>mpany,  as  has  been  testified  b}^  a  good  many  jobbers  in  New  P^ngland, 
own  and  control  80  per  cent  of  the  brands  in  demand  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
and  consequently  it  was  very  important  to  them  to  be  able  to  induce  the  dealers  to 
'  take  liieir  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  Did  they  lower  the  price  at  places  where  they  met  compjeti- 
tion  from  independent  concerns,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  price  up  at  those  points 
where  such  competition  did  not  exist? — A.  No,  I  won*t  say  that.    In  the  first  place,  I 
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am  III  it  ^  well  poete<l  on  olher  nectiima  of  the  I'ountry  bh  T  am  on  Sew  England.  That 
if  where  we  have  l*en  lining  (iiir  principal  work,  Init  they  have  unquertionably  had 
iliHerent  priceaand  diflerent  schemes  in  different  sections  of  the  t-ountry.  They  have 
liadone  eoheme  for  the  South  and  another  for  New  England.  You  understand  that  this 
propoBition  did  not  &ftevt  the  price  to  the  contnimer  at  all;  it  wae  only  the  dealer 
■who  was  affected  hy  these  propositions,  and  we  were  shut  out  from  reaching  that 
conBumcr  by  reason  of  the  ileailera  being  prohibited  from  handliug  our  e^ods. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  (^insider  that  the  United  States  Tobacco  Com- 

ny  has  l>een  injured  financially  liy  the  stand  tlie  Continental  company  has  laken 

New  England?— A.  At  first  it  was  quite  aerious,  but  we  have  been  able  to  over- 

t^tme  it  to  a  certain  extent  bv  hard  flghtinz  and  hard  work.     We  have  not  made  the 

progress,  however,  we  woulcf  have  made  if  we  had  been  free. 


h;; 


(J.  I Ia\c  jon  I'ViT  tftki'n  advantj^re "f  the  anti-tnisl  law  that  eives  you  a  remedy? — 
A.  Nu;  tha\  wmild  hr  like  a  [iiosquito  trying  to  light  an  elephant,  1o  do  a  thing  of 
iliiit  kiiiii.     \Vc  have  etiuugh  to  do  to  try  to  Hell  a  few  goods. 

Q.  If  you  ti)iilil  prfivp  damage  could  vou  collect  it? — A.  Probably,  but  damage  is 
a  pretty  tian)  thiu);  to  establish,  especially  &»  we  are  not  doing  all  of  our  business  in 
New  England,  and  are  working  elsewhere  to  do  business  and  are  making  some  prog- 
ress.    As  I  say,  we  have  not  made  the  progress  we  would  have  made  had  we   been 

Q,  Would  an  indncement  of  damage  to  three  times  theamount  of  the  judgtnent 
that  you  could  prove  1«  sufficient? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  l>ecause  while  we 
were  doing  that  our  business  would  be  neglecteii.  I  have  been  in  law  cases  once  or 
twice  in  my  lile,  and  do  not  like  them;  they  are  very  alisorbing,  take  up  a  great  deal 
ol  time,  and,  as  I  say,  we  have  our  own  biisuieaa  to  attend  to, 

Q.  Yon  think  the  Government  should  interfere  in  such  a  caee? — A.  I  think  the 
Government  should,  unquestionably.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  protected.  Wo  are 
entitled  to  some  protection;  we  are  entitled  to  do  busine«e. 


H.  (By  Mr.  FARQunAR.)  You  said  you  thought  the  American  Company  wi 
i^hasen  of  about  60  per  cent  of  the  bricht  leaf  of  the  Viii^nias  and  Carolim 
there  any  other  purchasers  in  that  fielcl  except  the  independents  and  the  Ai 
Tuliacco  Company? — A.  Yee;  leaf  dealers  who  are  buying  U>  sell  to  independi 
tories,  and  exporters  of  leaf  tobacco, 

Q.  Have  vou  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  toljacco  for  export  purchased  in  your 
section  for  the  r^e  of  Europe? — ^A.  In  Virginia  the  dark  tobaccos  are  purchased  for 
regie  contracts,  for  Austria- HunKary,  and  so  on.    That  has  not  affected  those  bright 


of  that  market,  and  these  dealers  are  no  longer  buying  for  export  to  Jajian.  That 
also  has  affected  the  price  of  leaf  tobacco  in  North  and  South  uaroliua  and  \'irginia. 
I  am  talking  of  bright  tobacco. 

Q.  In  what  statw  do  the  purchasers  for  the  British  market  procure  their  sup- 
plies?— A.  In  these  three  states. 

Q.  And  Kentucky? — A.  And  in  Kentucky,  yes.  Dark  tobaci-os  are  bought  very 
largely  by  some. 


ti-  \n  a  tobacco  man,  do  you  reganl  these  purchasers  either  for  the  European  con- 
ti[ient  or  for  the  British  market  as  competitors? — A.  Not  to  a  very  large  extent. 
They  buy  different  grades  of  tobacco.     The  expfOrters  buy  enport  leaf;  the  Aur  ~  — 


.  i  Toltacco  Company  buvs  smokers  and  cutters, 

,  j  Q.  As  a  practical  tooacc  '    " 


Q.  As  a  practical  to oacco  manufacturer,  what  effect  do  you  think  tiiat  the  purchase 

for  these  Europe^  governments  which  close  their  doors  agaiiist  American  tobacco  lias 

s  (in  the  American  product  and  its  price? — A.  The  American  Tobacco  Company  jiur- 

;   f  chases  now  for  Japan,  and  the  effect  has  certainly  been  to  koepdowii  very  materuUly 

.  .;  the  price  of  the  grades  that  formerly  were  exported  to  Japan.     Two  years  ago  there 

!]  was  a  good  deal  of  to1>acco  being  hoi^ht  for  export  to  Japan,  and  the  farmers  were 

,  ■;  (retting  delightful  prices — well,  prices  at  which  tliey  could  make  some  money.    Very 

Hcini  the  American  Totncco  Company  bought  the  laraest  cigarette  concern  in  Japan, 

»iid  by  dt^rees  they  got  control  of  the  purchasing  of  tobacco.    At  least,  we  bear  no 
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more  of  the  Japanese  buying  direct  from  dealers.  At  that  timv.  it  wa^  the  dealers 
who  were  ba3ring  this  tobaooo  for  export  to  Japan. 

Q.  The  purchases  of  tobacco  that  were  made  for  the  European  markets  were  then 
for  the  governments  of  Europe,  like  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  and  others,  w^ho 
own  all  tobacco  and  buy  it  and  dispose  of  it  afterwards  to  their  people?  These  com- 
pttuies  and  the  American  Company  you  say  now  almost  control  the  price? — A. 
These  countries — France,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Spain — use  only  dark  tobaccos.  They 
don't  buy  those  bright  tobaccos  at  all,  or  they  buy  so  little  it  aoes  not  count,  so  that 
they  and  the  American  Tobactco  Company  don't  come  in  contact  at  all. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  product  of  toljacco. — ^A.  You  know  tobacxjo  varies 
as  much  as  wheat  an<l  rye. 

Q.  How  are  the  purchases  made  now  by  the  European  governments? — A.  Through 
representatives;  through  regies. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  TOBACCX)    MONOPOLY    TPON   THE  (iROWERS   OF  TOBA(XX). 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  manufacturers  are  limited  to  almost  one  thing  in  each  state? 
Is  it  a  fact,  now,  that  it  has  become  a  monopoly  even  in  the  purchase? — A.  Unques- 
tionably. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  growers  of  tobacco  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  in 
respect  to  these  closed  doors  ajrainst  American  tobacco  in  Europe*^ — A.  The  growers 
of  tobacco  are  very  sick  of  their  job,  undoubtedly.  Last  year  the  acreage  in  North 
and  South  Carolina  was  unquestionably  reduced  30  to  40  per  cent;  some  claim  50  per 
cent;  and  even  with  that  short  crop — prices  have  not  gone  high.  Had  there  been 
no  American  or  Continental  Tobacco  Company  the  urmers  would  have  received, 
1  believe,  this  past  year  twice  the  price  they  have  received.  Bright  wrappers  that 
in  1894  were  selling  on  the  warehouse  floor  at  from  $60  to  $75  have  sold  at  from  $30 
to  $40.     That  is  one  item. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Sixty  to  $75? — A.  A  hundred  pounds;  that  is  one  item. 
Wrappers  have  been  very  scarce  in  this  last  crop,  and  if  the  companies  had  all  been 
independent — competing  with  each  other  for  this  short  crop  of  wrappers — the  price 
would  have  been  very  much  better  for  the  farmers. 

PROBABLE   EFFB(T   OF   FREE  TOBACCO    FROM   CTBA. 

Q.  From  the  fact  that  the  American  and  Continental  tobacco  companies  control 
BO  much  of  the  product,  and  the  purchasers  for  the  European  governments  also  con- 
trol a  large  percentage,  what  is  the  view  of  the  southern  raiser  of  tobacco  as  to  the 
result  if  we  should  have  free  tobacco  from  Cuba? — A.  Well,  the  tobacco  from  Cuba 
would  not  come  into  competition  with  the  tobacco  grown  in  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina.   It  is  a  different  tobacco  altogether. 

Q.  How  about  Connecticut? — A.  I  should  think  it  would  affect  that,  but  that  is  a 
tobacco  I  do  not  know  anything  about.  It  is  entirely  different  from  the  tobacco  we 
use. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  consumption  in  the  manufacture  of  bright  leaf  and 
dark  leaf? — A.  In  this  country  there  is  a  great  deal  more  bright  tolMMJco  used  than 
dark;  the  dark  is  exported  principally  to  those  countries  you  have  named. 

rOMPETITIO>f    IN   THE   PURCHASE   OF   LEAF  TOBACCO. 

Q.  Now,  do  those  countries  compete  with  each  other  for  this  product? — A.  Not 
very  much.  They  have  a  little  arrangement  among  themselves  by  which  they  do  not 
compete  very  keenly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  A  few  years  ago  did  competition  exist  when  there  were 
20,  30,  or  even  40  dealers  in  tobacco  in  Virginia  who  sold  to  the  European  govern- 
mentcft — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  But  now  that  there  is  only  one  there  is  no  competition? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  is  practically  no  competition  for  the  bright  leaf;  the  dark 
leaf  l)ein^  used  for  export  and  the  brigHt  leaf  bemg  uhihI  in  America? — A.  Very  little 
competition. 

Q.  That  is  the  statement  you  want  to  make  to  the  commission? — A.  That  is  the 
statement.  The  farmer  is  realizing  that  more  and  more,  and  is  getting  more  and 
more  disigusted  with  the  raisin^;;  of  tobacco,  because  even  if  he  is  getting  the  same 
price  he  is  not  so  well  satisfied  if  he  sees  only  one  or  two  buyers  as  if  he  sees  20. 


I 
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THE  PRICK  OF  TOBACCO  WITHIN  RECENT  YEARS. 

• 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Were  prices  materially  less  in  1900  than  in  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding, the  years  1898  and  1899? — A.  On  fine  grades  of  tobacco,  yes;  on  low  grades, 
no.  Low  coarse  grades  costing  under  $5  have  been  relatively  nigh,  but  it  is  the 
high  prices  for  the  high  grades  that  raise  the  farmer's  average,  and  it  is  the  avera^ 

Srice  per  acre  that  is  going  to  tell  the  tale.  In  some  of  the  principal  markets  in 
forth  Carolina,  Wilson  and  Rockvmount,  the  average  last  year  was,  I  think,  6i 
cents.  Wilson  sold  18,000,000  pounds;  Rockymount,  12,000,000.  These  were  the 
averages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Can  you  give  any  comparison  of  the  prices  of  the  last 
three  years  with  prices  from  1894  to  1897? — A.  No,  I  can  not  very  well.  You  see 
different  grades  have  been  affected  differently.  Sometimes  one  grade  is  short  in  one 
crop  and  heavy  in  another.  It  is  not  like  wheat;  not  like  cotton.  There  is  such  a 
tremendous  variety  grown  by  the  farmers;  they  vary  their  crops  from  year  to  year. 
Q.  Have  this  year  s  prices  materially  differed  from  those  of  last  year? — A.  Well, 
I  should  say  that  the  low  grades  of  bnght  tobacco  have  been  much  higher;  the  low 
grades  that  have  been  exported  to  England  principally  have  been  higher.  The 
better  grades  have  been  a  good  deal  lower. 

DIFFICULTY   OF  OBTAINING    EVIDENCE   FOR  PROSECUTION   UNDER  THE  SHERMAN 

ANTI-TRUST   LAW. 

Q.  It  was  suggested  to  you  that  you  might  avail  yourself  of  the  remedy  offered  by 
the  anti-trust  law  in  bringing  suit  for  restraint  of  trade  of  which  you  complain,  by 
reason  of  this  monopoly.  In  that  connection  do  vou  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  evidence  from  the  parties  who  liave  entered  into  these  tacit  under- 
standings, or  what  you  would  call  private  agreements,  with  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company? — A.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  voluntary  evidence,  I  think.  The 
Government  could  command  evidence,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  think  there  would  be  a  timiditv  on  the  part  of  the  purchasers  to  give  the 
evidence? — A.  Unquestionably,  because  they  would  suffer  the  consequences. 

Q.  For  that  same  reason  would  you  object  to  giving  the  names  of  tnese  parties  you 
refer  to  that  you  think  have  such  an  agreement  with  the  company? — A.  The  whole 
list  of  jobbers  through  New  England.  You  can  take  Bradstreet's  book  and  find 
them  in  every  town.     I  can  give  you  the  names  of  a  good  many. 

Q.  I  do  not  press  it  if  you  think  there  is  any  dauger  coming  to  the  parties  them- 
selves, you  understand? — A.  I  will  give  you  some  names. 

Q.  One  moment.  I  don't  ask  this  question  for  you  to  give  the  names  if  it  is  going 
to  cause  any  trouble  to  these  parties  at  all. — A.  You  understand  these  parties  have 
ceased  to  be  our  friends. 

Q.  So  you  do  not  feel  any  mercy  toward  them? — A.  If  it  will  do  any  good  I  will 

five  them:  MacGeenery  Bros.  &  Manning,  of  Boston;  Louis  Jesselson,  Boston, 
'he  three  jobbers  in  Fall  River  who  threw  out  our  goods  are  Allen,  Slade  &  Co., 
P.  E.  Cox,  the  Coffey  Estate.  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  Humphrey  &  Cornell  Company, 
Finney  &  Co.,  Anthony,  McGee,  and  two  or  three  others  whose  names  I  do  not 
remember.  In  New  Bedford,  Driscoll,  Church  &  Hall,  Potter;  I  can  hand  you  a  long 
list  if  vou  w^ant  it. 

Q.  You  have  given  sufficient.  It  has  been  a  general  matter  throughout  New 
England? — A.  All  over  New  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Your  firm  has  been  thrown  out  not  on  account  of  com- 
plaints of  your  tobacco,  but  l^ecause  of  these  offers  that  you  have  named? — A.  No 
complaint  at  all  of  our  tobacco.  The  only  complaint  was  that  it  w^as  too  good,  that 
is  all.  If  the  tobacco  was  inferior  or  too  high  priced,  then  we  would  not  have  had 
to  meet  this  at  all,  because  then  we  would  have  had  a  natural  death;  but  the  fact 
that  our  ^ods  were  good  and  we  were  able  to  sell  them  at  the  right  prices  caused 
the  combination  to  see  what  was  ahead. 

THE   UNITED   STATES  TOBACCO   COMPANY    AND   ITS   EMPLOYEES. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  would  you  say  was  your  most  popular  brand? — ^A, 
Central  Union. 

Q.  Was  that  title  chosen  as  the  workingman's  anti- trust  brand? — A.  No,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  was;  we  did  not  choose  it  especially  for  that. 

Q.  It  is  not  taken  from  the  title  of  any  organization? — A.  No,  there  is  a  Central 
Labor  Union,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  from  that. 
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Q.  ( By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN. )  Is  the  help  employed  by  you  organized  help? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Thev  have  a  regolar  oiiganization  among  the  workers? — A.  The  International 
Tobacco  Workers'  Union. 

Q.  Your  relations  with  that  organization  are  pleasant,  are  they? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  You  have  arrangements  with  them  as  to  the  fixing  of  the  wi^es? — A.  The 
advisory  board  in  each  town  or  each  section  'fixes  the  wages,  and  their  schedule  is 
confirmed  by  the  international  board. 

Q.  And  tfiat  is  done  in  conjunction  with  some  one  representing  your  firm? — A. 
No;  they  promulgate  the  scale  and  we  a^ree  to  it. 

Q.  And  that  is  for  a  certain  period  of  time? — A,  Unlimited  time.  There  are  some 
questions;  there  was  a  new  scale  adopted  last  December. 

Q.  Was  this  scale  also  fixed? — A.  It  was  onerous  and  afterwards  changed,  and  has 
been  modified  since  that. 

Q.  Modified  to  the  advantage  of  the  employers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  this  schedule  also  regulate  the  hours  per  day? — A.  Ten  hours  per  day,  but 
still  we  can  employ  overtime  by  paying  extra,  paying  time  and  a  half. 

Q.  favour  help  all  male  help? — A.  No;  male  and  lemale. 

Q-  What  is  the  proportion  oi  each? — A.  About  two- thirds  male  help. 

Q.  Can  you  eive  a  general  idea  of  the  rate  of  wsjzes,  minimum  and  maTimnm  and 
average? — ^A.  1  should  say  our  hands  made  from  $3  to  $12  a  week. 

THE  SHERMAN   ANTI-TRUST   LAW. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the  United  States  anti- 
trust law? — A.  Not  especially.     You  mean  the  Sherman  law? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  know  a  little  of  it,  not  much  about  it;  I  have  read  it. 

Q.  Have  you  made  complaint  to  any  district  attorney  where  you  have  suffered? — ^A, 
We  have  not. 

Q.  Would  it  be  an  object  to  you  to  make  a  complaint  if  you  knew  that  the  law 
made  it  the  dut^r  of  the  district  attorney  and  also  of  the  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States  to  institute  prosecutions  for  violations  of  that  law? — A.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  would;  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  e\'idence.  Those  who  are  still  controlled, 
those  who  have  thrown  out  our  goods,  wonH  give  voluntary  evidence,  and  if  I  should 
go  to  a  difltrict  attorney  and  tell  him  this  story  he  would  say,  "Bring  proof.*'  I  can 
not  bring  that  proof. 

Q.  Could  you  think  of  any  improvement  of  the  law  which  will  make  the  getting 
of  evidence  easier? — A.  Well,  if  we  had  the  right  to  make  these  men  come  up  and 
testify  under  oath  we  might  get  it. 

Q.  Haven't  you  that  rijjht  now? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could,  and  as  I  say 
besides  we  could  not  afford  it;  it  would  be  too  expensive  business  for  us  to  go  to  law 
with  a  corporation  of  this  magnitude.  One  company  tried  it  for  years,  and  they  are 
out  of  existence  to-day.  The  National  Tobacco  Company  carried  on  suits  for  years 
in  New  Jersey  against  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  and  they  were  carried  over 
year  after  year,  at  least  for  a  long  time;  if  they  failed,  with  all  the  capital  they  had 
behind  them,  it  would  be  pretentious  for  a  little  concern  like  us  to  make  such  an 
attack. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  private  suits,  but  public  prosecutions? — ^A.  As  I  ru; ,  the 
difficulty  is  to  get  the  evidence. 

Q.  Isn't  that  a  difficulty  that  attends  the  administration  of  all  criminal  law? — ^A. 
Probably  it  is.    I  am  only  a  business  man ;  not  a  lawyer. 

Q.  How  can  laws  be  made  that  will  be  self -executing  and  leave  citizens  entirely 
free  from  responsibility  to  furnish  evidence? — A.  They  can  not  be. 

Q.  Now,  we  are  here  to  find  out  the  facts  and  recommend  to  Congress  some  change 
in  this  law  which  w^ill  improve  it,  if  possible. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  we  can  get  this  onlv  from  the  experience  of  men  and  comp^anies  under  the 
administration  of  the  law.  t  was  in  hopes  you  would  be  able  to  state  some  respect 
in  which  the  law  can  make  the  getting  of  evidence  easier? — A.  I  would  hardly  pre- 
sume to  go  into  that  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  you  not  partly  meet  that  question  by  the  statement  that 
we  should  have  a  public  examine!^ — A.  He  would  know  a  good  deal  of  this.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  could  be  done.  I  think  this,  however,  that  a  great  many  individuals 
and  small  firms  like  ours  incorporate  their  business.  Our  concern  is  an  incorporated 
company,  but  the  stockholders  are  only  a  few  friends  joined  together;  the  company 
is  not  a  public  corporation  at  all;  its  stock  is  not  sold,  and  the  laws  that  would  apply 
to  large  corporations  and  trusts  should  not  apply  to  these  little  firms.  That  is  wny 
I  suggest  that  this  law  should  deal  with  industrial  corporations  whose  stocks  are  sold 
to  the  public 
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t^-  I'y  Mr.  iLMLKE^  WViL  I  .i..  u»a  kn^Ta^  1  i^s^rJii  ;.i  ]«va¥  the  potDt  I  was 
ntskkiiiUL.  It  w  onlr  a  qrief^jitL,  i\  seera*  t«:»  nie,  "i  pethrrj  evHi«iee? — A.  Thitt  has 
U-^fll  t^»e  iiiihtfilty. 

il.  Tor  that  the  j^lmmi^trator?  r*f  th«>  lav  neccaarilr  depoid  lai)^T  opcm  theciti- 
zeoi<7 — A.  Grmiid  j^itieti^  wImto  of^«  Lnio<TLian«>D  they  liear  «*£  any  wrongdoing,  take 
op  the  cane  and  pn^^^^ct  it.  do  they  ikx? 

Q,  The  graod  jury  ha»»  to  examine  witiieHae!?. — A-  Very  weE:  that  is  all  we  need  in 
till**  ra**,  to  examine  witnen^si;  we  c*.cilil  n«  .t  d«»  that. 

il.  If  yfAi  will  fumL-h  to  the  di^-tri^t  attomey  a  Ii?<  oi  witneaae^  in  thi^  case,  do  yoa 
jmA  think  he  mill  in^itote  an  'uk*\uir\? — A.  We  have  n«»c  thoo^t  so. 

Q-  Have  yon  any  rea^>n  for  thinking  he  wooW  n«>t? — A.  Xo,  not  especially;  we 
have  not  trie']  it  at  all.  A.<>  I  siy,  we  have  g«»ne  c»q  trying  to  sell  oar  goods.  Toat  is 
what  me  have  Ijeen  giving  pcuticular  attenti«>n  to.  We  have  given  some  little  atten- 
tion U9  getting  a  la w  ijOAieri  in  >Ia8Baeha.r«ett^,  where  we  soffered  especially,  that  woold 
make  it  impowible  (or  the  tm^t  to  make  these  digcriminarjope. 

Q.  Have  yoa  more  (ir>nfidence  in  a  «tate  law,  or  the  admimetration  of  it,  than  in  a 
national  law  on  this  imbject? — A.  No,  certainly  not. 

THE   PBOPO0EI>   M  AWACHCSEm   I^%W    POR  THS   PBOTBCTION   OF  TR.'a>SB8. 

Q.  Id  the  change  conreming  which  you  have  testified  in  MasBachasetts  as  com' 
pared  with  New  England  generally  doe  to  your  ar>()earance  before  the  committee  of 
the  3Iaf«acha0etti«  legislature,  do  vou  think? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that;  I  do  not 
know  what  brought  around  the  cdange.  The  bill  of  which  I  speak  passed  the  house 
by  174  to  8;  it  is  now  in  the  senate. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  terras  of  that  bill? — A.  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

"A  BILL  to  prrjvide  for  the  protection  of  traders. 

''  First.  No  pereon,  firm,  or  corporation  doing  business  in  this  Conunonwealth  shall 
make  it  a  conaition  of  the  sale  of  their  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  that  the  pur- 
cliaser  shall  not  sell  or  deal  in  the  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of  any  other  person, 
firm,  or  corporation. 

**necond.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  the  agent  of  such  person,  firm,  or 
corjKjration,  who  violates  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  chapter  shall  be  pimished 
for  the  first  offense  by  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  and  not  exceeding  $100,  and  for  each 
HU(X'eeding  offense  by  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  and  not  exceeding  $500,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction  for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  1  year,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment." 

Q.  Is  not  that  subject  covered  by  the  national  law  already  on  the  statute  book? — 
A.  It  may  Ix;,  but  tne  national  law  did  not  come  to  our  relief,  and  we  are  hoping 
that  we  may  j^et  relief  there  where  we  are  most  seriously  affected. 

il.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  have  to  be  enforced  by  substantially  the  same 
kind  of  mac;hinery  as  the  national  law,  will  it  not? — A.  The  indej)endent  companies 
are  all  intereste<l  in  this  bill  and  have  been  aiding  some,  giving  evidence,  etc 

(i.  The  district  attorney  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  will  have  to  institute  prosecu- 
tions untler  that  law,  will  he  not? — A.  Unquestionably;  yes. 

Q.  Just  exactly  the  same  as  the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  has  to 
institute  prosecutionn? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  you  to  be  benefited  by  a  state  law  which  is  no  better  than  a  national 
law.  is  substantially  the  same  in  its  provisions,  and  covers  only  one  state  where  the 
national  law  covers  the  whole  country? — A.  A  national  law^  would  be  better  were  it 
enforced.  It  would  be  very  much  better  for  us,  of  course;  there  is  no  question 
about  that,  because  this  is  only  going  to  apply  in  one  state.  But  in  Massachusetts 
the  facts  are  well  known,  the  newspapers  have  discussed  them,  and  the  district  attor- 
ney there  would  proceed.  We  would  not  be  required  to  get  up  information  and 
testimony,  l)ecauHe  he  would  have  it  right  at  his  door. 

Ci.  Do  you  think  that  any  district  attomey  in  Massachusetts,  under  the  state  law, 
would  institute  prosecutions  of  his  own  accord  without  any  complaint  by  any  per- 
son?— A.  Prol)ably  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the  pnxjedure  is  there,  but  there  nave 
Ihhmi  men  who  have  suffered  enough  in  Massachusetts  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  district  attorney  unquestionably. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  United  States  district  attomey  in  Massachu- 
setts?—A.  There  must  be,  of  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  or  does  not  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  require  the 
attorney-general  to  bring  the  action  or  direct  the  district  attomey  to  begin  the  suit? 
That  is,  it  can  not  be  brought  by  the  district  attorney  without  coming  through  the 
attorney-general? — A.  I  presume  not.  I  presume  that  the  attorney-general  as  the 
HU|H^rior  olliccr  gives  his  orders. 
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THE   UNITED  tfTATES   TOBACtX)   COMPANY   AND    IT«  JOBBERS. 

Q.  (By  Mj.  Jenks.)  In  dealing  with  jobbers  has  your  company  offered  any  special 
indacements  by  means  of  added  discounts  or  anything  of  that  kind,  on  condition  that 
the  jobber  would  deal  exclusively  in  your  goodc^ — ^A.  It  has  not. 

Q.  Have  the  indeoendent  companies  themselves  made  any  oi^ganized  effort  to  get 
the  jobbers  to  hanale  their  goods  exclusively,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  products  of 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh ar.  )  Do  you  sell  your  goods  at  the  same  rates  to  all  the  jobbers 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  for  instance? — A.  We  oo;  we  have  one  fixed  price  list. 

Q.  That  price  list  obtains  in  all  cities  where  you  sell  your  goods? — A.  Yes,  the 
competition  from  the  trust,  understand,  is  not  a  question  of  prices  at  all.  We  are 
not  afraid  to  meet  them  on  that  ground.  We  can  i>roduce  our  soods  just  as  cheaply 
as  they  can.  We  are  not  afraid  of  any  fair  competition.  We  do  not  ask  protection 
at  all  from  the  prices;  we  simplv  think  we  should  be  protected  from  their  method 
of  doing  business,  and  that  is  all  we  want. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Lftchman.  )  A  fair  field  and  no  favors? — A.  That  is  all  we  want. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  I).  C,  May  9,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  JAMES  B.  DUKE, 

Presid4!fU  of  the  American  and  Chniinenial  Toba^xo  Companies. 

Q.  The  commission  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  2.05  p.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding. 
Mr.  James  B.  Duke,  of  New  York  City,  president  of  the  American  ana  0>ntinental 
Tobacco  Ck>mpanies,  was  introduced,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

CAPFTALIZATIONS  of  the  AMERICAN   AND   CONTINENTAL  TOBAOCX)   COMPANIES. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Will  you  tell  us  when  the  American  Tobacvo  Company  was 
orsamzed? — A.  In  the  first  part  of  1890. 

Q.  W^hat  is  the  capitalization  of  the  company?— A.  |70,000,(XX). 

Q.  How  is  that  divided?— A.  There  are  $14,000,000  preferred,  $54,500,000  common, 
and  there  is  $1, 500,^000  in  the  treasury  that  has  not  been  issued. 

Q.  Has  the  capitalization  of  the  company  been  increased  since  its  formation? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  capitalization  to  begin  with?  Will  you  tell  us  about  the 
increase?— A.  $25,000,000  at  first,  and  then  it  was  increased  to  $35,000,000;  it  was 
not  all  issued  at  that  time.  Afterwards  an  increase  of  the  common  stock  to  $56, (XX),- 
000  was  authorized,  of  which  $54,5(X),(XX)  was  issued. 

Q.  When  was  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  formed? — A.  The  last  of  1898. 

Q.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  that  company?— A.  $100,000,000. 

Q.  How  is  that  divided?— A.  $50,000,000  preferred  and  $50,000,000  coumion. 
There  is  about  $1,0(X),0(X)  of  each  in  the  treasury  yet  unissued. 

BELAT10N8  BXIffTING   BETWEEN   THE  AMEBICAN   AND  THE  CONTINENTAL  TOBACCO 

COMPANIES. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company?  What 
do  you  deal  in  and  what  do  you  manufacture? — A.  We  manufacture  all  forms  of 
tobacco,  with  the  exception  of  cigars  and  plug  tobacco. 

(^  And  of  the  Continental  Company? — A.  They  make  plug  and  smokine  tobacco. 

Q.  The  American  Tobacco  Company  makes  smoking  tooacco  also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  American  Tobacco  Company  manufacture  plug  tobacco  also  before  the 
organization  of  the  Continental  Company? — A.  Yes;  they  sold  out  their  plug  business 
to  the  Continental  Company. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  between  these  two  companies? — A.  There  are  no  rela- 
tions other  than  that  the  American  owns  quite  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  the  Conti- 
nental Company. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  the  officers  the  same? — A.  The  officers  are  all  different  with 
the  exception  of  the  president.  I  am  president  of  both  companies.  I  believe  that 
some  of  the  directors  are  directors  in  both. 

Q.  The  intention,  according  to  the  statements  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  Continental  Company,  wha  to  enable  that  company  to  take  charge 
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to  a  i.t>iisiilerablf  extent  of  rert&in  liTifH  of  busineee  which  the  American  Tobacco 
Companv  thought  l^ext  to  handl«!  mom  iii.tipf miyntly.  and  that  the  two  compHii» 
ehould  work  to|!*'ther  in  hannonv;  was  that  the  eenenl  underHt&ndiog?— A.  There 
is  no  agreement  to  that  effet-L  The  Auierirain  »o)d  their  plug  businead  to  the  Conti- 
itental  and  took  titock  (nr  it,  and  that  is  all  there  in  to  it 

Q.  Ar«  the  lanwat  nloikholdera  to  a  iiinsiderabie  extent  the  fame  in  the  two  com- 
panit*?— A.  I  lan  not  tell  about  tliat.  The  Htockhoklera  change.  I  know  that  anoK 
of  tlieiii  liavc  8took  in  both. 


y.  Have  the  Ameri(«n  Tobaw'o  Ojm|iany  or  the  Continental  Company,  been  able 
to  niake  any  material  economies  liy  vlitue  of  conBolidalion? — A.  That  is  pretty 
hard  to  nay.  '  Businaw  JB  i«nduet«d,  of  course,  ona  lat^recale  than  in  any  of  the  io- 
depenilent  L-oncerna  that  were  l>ought  uiit  bv  the  Continental  and  the  American. 
Of  course,  we  can  not  tell  junt  how  the  other  fellows  conduct  their  partof  thebueinen. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  matter  o(  ailvertieiing  that  was  spoken  of  this  morning, 
di>eH  the  Aiiieriian  Company  advertise  an  largely  in  your  judgment,  or  expendM 
much  money  for  advertising  as  the  sum  total  of  the  expenditureH  (or  that  purpose  of 
the  separate  i-oiiipaiiios  before  the  con.ioUiiation?— A.  That  I  can  not  say  iioaitivel;; 
wedoaUi^  amount  of  advertisintt,  though.  We  make  good  stuff  and  want  the 
people  to  kSow  it. 

Q.  Do  vou  think,  on  the  whole,  you  cx[iend  probably  as  murh  as  was  expended 
before? — A.  I  suppose  we  do.  Of  course,  we  do  a  much  larger  business  in  proportion 
tlian  the  conit'nis  tliat  we  bought  out,  K-cauflr  we  have  extended  the  buemafto 
foreign  countritit  and  cx])endeil  a  great  ileiil  of  money  in  the  development  of  our 
businew  abroad. 

Q.  Hua  it  been  the  policy  of  the  Aiiieri-'an  0>mpanv  to  puah  particularly  some  two 
or  three  brands  in  ilit  advertising?— A.  We  push  all  the  bmnds  that  we  think  we  can 
malie  a  gooil  market  for. 

(J.  Alxmt  how  many  brands  of  cigarellew  do  you  have? — A.  That  would  be  entirely 
a  t^esB— 100,  prolmlily. 

Q.  And  can  you  givi^  an  n^iniate  a^  lo  the  numl>er  of  brands  of  plug  tobacco  that 
the  Continental  baa?— A.  1  should  think  we  would  have  50  or  75,  probably.  That 
18  all  Kiiet«:  1  could  not  be  positive  about  that, 

H.  I)i>  you  know  whether,  when  you  have  tMUght  up  sou 
establifhniL'ntH  with  their  brands,  you  stop  the  manumctur 
brainlH?— A.  Not  if  there  is  demand  for  them.  There  are  a  great  many  brands, 
which  they  put  out  and  we  buy  up,  for  which  there  proves  t«  be  no  demand.  We 
stand  ready  to  make  Ihetii  if  anybody  will  buy  them. 


IJ.  About  what  proportion  ot  the  entire  cigarette  businees  does  the  Americao 
Tobacco  Comiiany  control? — A.   I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  make  an  estimate? — .\.  T  suppose  we  make  75  per  cent. 

(i.  And  what  proportion  of  the  pluu  l*>bacco  business  do  ^ou  suppose  is  done  by 
the  Continental  Company?— A.  1  should  think  that  they  did  50  or  60  per  cent,  fiO 
per  cent,  probably. 


(J.  How  have  thti  prices  of  your  i;iga ret t«a  varied?  Take  some  1  or  2  of  yonr 
leailing  brands  of  cigan-tt*»t — how  have  their  prices  varied  during  the  10  years  since 
the  company  has  lx»n  organizeil?— A,  The  prices  are  about  the  same  as  when  we 
bought  out  the  Kimiev  Companv  on  Sweet  Caporal,  which  is  the  leading  brand, 
uotwithstaiiitingthetax  of  $1.50  per  l,OlH)oii  Ihem. 

Q.   You  have  kept  the  selling  price  the  same?— A.  About  the  same;  yeo. 


Q.  Do  you  aok  the  same  price  for  the  i^me  brand  In  all  sections  of  the  country, 
with  perha[)s  the  difference  in  fn'iuht? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Your  price  is  uniform? — A.  .Sonietiiuen  a  brand  gets  a  little  weak  in  a  section, 
and  weriiaj|itive«imeB[ie('ial  inducements  to  work  it  into  the  market  alittlo  stronger, 
but  ordinarily  the  ))rii.'e  in  uuiform  all  over  the  Unileil  Stales,  with  the  exception  of 
plug  tolNicco  in  the  far  West.     We  cliarge  more  becau^  the  freight  is  higher. 

i^c  [I.  S37. 
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Q.  Of  oonTse,  I  had  that  in  mind.  You  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  compe- 
tition in  certain  localities  to  cut  prices  temporarily  to  push  a  brand? — A.  No;  because 
re&Ily  each  brand  stands  upon  its  own  bottom.  It  is  not  sold  as  tobacco;  it  is  sold 
as  a  brand.  The  consumer  goes  into  the  market  and  asks  for  a  10-cent  piece  of  Star. 
He  does  not  ask  for  tobacco,  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  meet  the 
competition.  Some  other  fellow  may  go  and  sell  the  same  class  of  tobacco  for  10 
cents  a  pound  less,  and  the  consumer  would  not  be  induced  to  change,  because  he 
knows  no  difference,  and  he  does  not  care  so  much  about  the  price.  He  wants  what 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  getting. 

Q.  That  is  undoubtedly  true  within  certain  limits,  but  is  it  not  possible  to  compete 
on  prices? — A.  It  is  possible  to  compete,  but  then  it  would  not  change  the  result 
mucli  whether  thev  put  the  prices  up  or  not.  We  try  to  keep  the  price  as  uniform 
as  the  raw  materiaf  wnll  permit. 

BEDUCBB   PRICES   AS   A   M£ANS  OF   INTRODUCING   NEW   BRANDS. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  at  different  times  that  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  and  the  other  large  concerns,  in  order  to  introduce  brands,  cut  prices  very 
low,  subetantially  down  to  the  amount  of  the  revenue  tax.  Have  you  had  expe- 
rience of  that  kind? — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  only  one  method  of  introducing  a  brand. 
Instead  of  spending  so  much  money  on  advertising  in  newspapers  and  bill  ]X}ster8,  a 
cheap  price  is  made,  and  the  dealers  are  left  to  do  the  advertising  and  work  up  the 
market  themselves. 

Ci.  Can  you  give  one  or  two  instances  of  that  kind? — A.  Take  Battle  Ax;  we  made 
a  low  price  on  that  and  got  it  into  the  market  that  way ;  but  on  some  others  it  would 
not  work. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  Battle  Ax;  that  is  an  older  brand,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  that 
we  got  out  and  pushed  as  early  as  1895. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  difference  between  the  price  you  made  then  and  the  price 
yon  made  after  it  became  known? — A.  Under  the  6-cent  tax  at  one  time  we  got  the 
price  as  low  as  13  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  That  waa  while  it  was  made  by  the  American  Company,  and  before  the  Conti- 
nental was  organized? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  about  where  has  the  price  gone  to  now,  since  the  Continental  has  been 
organized? — A.  Since  the  change  in  the  tax  we  have  raised  the  price,  I  think,  up  to 
30  cents. 

Q.  That  is  a  plug  tobacco? — A.  Yes. 

Q^  Can  you  give  any  similar  illustration  with  reference  to  cigarettes? — A.  In  1883, 
when  Duke,  Sons  &  Co.  got  into  business,  we  cut  the  price  of  cigarettes  3  or  4  months 
before  the  change  in  the  tax;  we  eot  the  market  before  the  change  came,  and  then 
aftenA'ards  we  had  it  on  a  profitable  basis. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  brands  of  that  kind  that  you  are  introducing  now? — A. 
Yes;  we  are  working  one  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  What? — A.  I  forget  the  name  of  it. 

Q.  American  Beauty? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  what  you  are  selling  that  for?— A.  I  forget  whether  it  is 
$1.50  or  11.60. 

Q.  Per  thousand?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  revenue  tax?— A.  $1.50. 

Q.  So  you  are  putting  that  down  in  order  to  jret  it  started  in  that  way? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  specially  strong  competitors  in  that  locality? — A.  No.  We 
are  making  a  test  of  it  there  to  see  whether  a  price  of  20  cigarettes  for  5  cents  will 
bring  back  the  business  we  have  lost  since  the  tax  was  changed  to  ita  present  rate. 
Yon  Know  the  tax  was  raised  from  50  cents  to  $1.50.  Before  that  we  had  been  selling 
cigarettes  to  the  dealer  so  he  could  resell  them  to  the  consumer  at  20  for  5  cents. 
But  on  accoont  of  the  increased  price  nec^essitated  by  the  new  tax,  the  cigarette  busi- 
ness has  shrunk  nearly  two-fifths,  I  should  think.  When  you  can  sell  20  for  5  cents, 
it  is  stronger. 

Q.  All  over  the  country? — A.  Yes;  and  since  the  change  in  the  tax  we  have  put 
out  the  20  for  5  cents,  and  we  want  to  find  out  whether  the  cheap  price  will  bring 
back  the  consumer  to  the  20  for  5  again. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  started  doing  that?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  we 
bejnm  sometime  after  the  change  in  the  tax. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  I  understand  that  the  cigarette  on  which  the  tax  is 
$1.50  is  being  sold  at  $1.50? — A.  Yes;  we  frequently  give  a  brand  away  in  order  to 
get  it  introduced.  It  is  sometimes  cheaper  to  do  that  way  than  it  is  to  spend  money 
to  go  around  and  sell  them. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Who  is  your  competitor  in  the  cigarette  business  in  North 
Carolina? — A.  I  really  ao  not  know  their  names.  I  do  not  have  much  to  do  with 
that  part  of  the  business. 

Q.  The  tax,  you  said,  is  $1.50?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  been  sold  there  in  very  considerable  quantities  at  2i  per  cent  off  on 
the  $1.50;  that  is,  2i  per  cent  less  than  the  tax? — A.  I  think  there  is  2  per  cent  off 
allowed  for  cash,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  production  of  cigarettes 
was  75  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  country? — A.  I  made  that  guess.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  more  or  less. 

Q.  And  you  also  testified  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  introduce  particular  brands  of 
cigarettes  you  sometimes  practically  give  the  cigarettes  away? — A.  We  have  done 
tlmt. 

Q.  What  chance  do  you  think  an  independent  operator  would  have  against  your 
corporations  if  vou  saw  fit  to  give  your  cigarettes  away  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
his  brand  on  tne  market? — A.  We  could  not;  we  would  have  to  give  away  ail  the 
cigarettes  sold  in  order  to  do  that.  Independent  concerns  follow  that  policy.  Duke, 
Sons  &  Co.  did  that  20  years  ago  when  we  started,  and  our  capital  was  only  $70,000, 
and  we  succeeded  in  getting  our  cigarettes  in  the  market.  Long  before  the  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Company  was  ever  thought  of  they  did  that.  That  is  only  one  of  the 
methods  followed  in  order  to  gain  the  victory.  After  the  goods  are  put  in  the  store 
vou  have  to  rely  on  the  public  as  to  whether  you  have  made  something  that  the  pub- 
lic is  satisfied  with  or  not.  No  matter  what  the  inducements  are,  the  quality  mu£^ 
sell  them;  and  there  is  nobody  who  can  stop  an  article  from  selling  when  there  is 
quality  in  the  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  your  rule  where  there  is  competition  in  a  particular 
place  to  sell  there  at  a  very  small  profit,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  your  prices  in 
other  places? — A.  No;  we  have  a  different  business  from  many  other  industrial  con- 
cerns— sugar  or  iron,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Our  goods  are  all  sold  and  demanded 
by  the  public  from  the  brand.  When  the  consumer  goes  into  the  market  or  into 
the  ci^-ar  store,  he  does  not  ask  for  tobacco;  he  aaks  for  a  piece  of  Star  or  a  Sweet 
Caporal  cigarette,  or  Duke's  Mixture,  or  BlackwelFs  Durham.  It  is  not  a  matter 
that  is  in  competition  with  somebody  else.  Now,  if  you  are  able  to  make  a  piece  of 
tobacco  that  the  consumer  likes  better  than  he  likes  ours,  why,  he  will  buy  it.  We 
take  care  of  the  public  all  right,  because  they  are  our  customers;  every  consumer  is 
our  customer,  and  we  feel  just  as  much  interest  in  every  consumer  as  we  do  in  the 
dealer.  We  are  not  making  any  schemes  to  get  the  dealer;  the  consumer  is  the  man 
we  want,  and  through  the  consumer  we  get  the  retailer  and  the  jobber  also.  Good 
quality  at  a  reasonable  price  is  our  platfonn. 

TOBACCO   TAGS   AS   AN    INDUCEMENT  TO   TRADE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqufar.)  Do  not  some  of  your  companies  give  premiums  in  other 
ways  than  by  means  of  a  reduction  in  prices;  for  instance,  in  the  form  of  tags? — A. 
We  give  tags  and  all  the  other  inducements  we  can,  as  well  as  the  best  goods  we  can, 
in  order  to  get  them  to  use  our  goods. 

Q.  Still,  there  are  inducements  independent  of  the  first-class  goods? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  Do  these  premiums  arise  from  competition  of  independent  houses  or  for  the 
purpose  of  popularizing  your  brands? — A.  I  think  the  Durham  Tobacco  Company  fol- 
lowed that  custom.    It  seemed  to  be  a  good  way  to  attract  attention,  so  we  extended  it. 

ADVERSE  STATE   LEGISLATION    AND  THE  CONSUMPTION   OF  CIGABBTTE8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Has  adverse  state  legislation  had  anything  to  do  with 
decreasing  the  number  of  cigarettes  consumed? — A.  In  some  instances  it  has,  but  that 
has  not  affected  the  consumption  very  much.  The  decrease  has  been  mainly  due  to 
the  knocking  out  of  the  20  for  5  cents  rate.  It  made  cigarettes  expensive  for  the 
consumers,  and  they  have  lx>ught  the  granulated  tobacco  we  manufacture  and  made 
them  themselves. 

TERMS   GIVEN   TO   DEALERS.  ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  would  that  cigarette  that  you  sell  for  $1.50  retail 
at? — A.  Twenty  for  5  cents;  that  is,  $2.50  a  thousand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  W^here  you  have  other  brands  of  corresponding  (quality  that 
are  fairly  well  established,  and  that  retail  for  about  the  same  sum,  what  is  the  usual 
price  you  get?  You  are  allowing  a  difference  there  of  $1  for  the  dealer;  about  how 
mncli  is  orcHuarily  1<  ft  the  dealer? — A.  I  forget  what  our  prices  were  when  we  were 


'  See  pp.  :]oii.  :n(i-:;i ;.  \^.^.  :  .:-j;:s,  :mo-341. 
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making  cigarettes  that  retailed  20  for  5  ceiita.  I  think  they  ran  all  the  way  from 
$1.50  or  $1.40  up  to  $1.80  or  $1.90,  according  to  the  location. 

Q.  To  confine  oureelves  for  a  moment  to  the  American  Tobacco  Company — in  Hell- 
ing your  cigarettes,  do  you  sell  mostly  through  jobbers,  or  direct  to  the  tra<le? — A. 
Almost  exclusively  to  the  jobbers. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  terms  of  your  contract  with  them  ad  regards  pri*vs?-  -A. 
Our  regular  list  price  less  2  per  cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Q.  And  do  you  give  special  advantages  if  thev  handle  only  your  brands? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  that  at  any  time  been  the  policy  of  the  American  Tobacco  C'omjMiny? — A. 
Xo. 

Q.  Has  the  American  Tobacco  Company  had  any  lawsuitf)  in  New  Jersey  or  el^t'- 
where  concerning  that  practice? — A.  Yes;  the  other  companies  claimeii  that  wo  were 
excluding  them;  but  people  would  not  buy  their  goods  because  they  ma<le  a  gowl 
profit  on  ours  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  complaints  were  made  that  you  were  giving  special  discounts  in  ortler  to 
secure  bui*inesg? — A.  That  is  their  claim.     It  was  not  the  fact,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  point  of  the  New  Jersey  decisions? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  We 
won  the  <tise.  I  do  not  know  what  the  real  decision  was.*  I  suppose  you  coul<l  get 
a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  sav  that  at  the  present  time  in  New  England  you  had 
no  contracts  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  covers  oral  contracts  as  well  as  written? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  understanding  of  that  kind  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  any  of  vour  agents  or  any  officers  that  you  know  of  offeretl  special  t4?rms 
for  using  your  goods  exclusively? — A.  No;  not  with  our  authority. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  done  by  any  of  your  agents? — A.  1  do  not  think  ho; 
no.  We  state  on  the  bottom  of  all  our  price  lists  and  circulars  that  no  agent  has  any 
right  to  change  any  conditions  on  our  price  lists  and  circulars. 

Q.  And  ^'ou  have  unifonnly,  in  New  England,  lived  up  to  those  conditions  printed 
in  vour  price  lists  and  circulars? — A.  So  far  as  I  know;  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  the  commission  a  copy  of  your  price  lists  and  circulare?'' — A. 
I  suppose  that  could  be  done.     They  are  issued  every  month. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  those  for  the  last  2  or  3  months,  giving  the  general  terms? — A. 
I  guess  so.  I  have  no  objections  unless  some  one  has  who  has  general  charge  of  it. 
They  are  open  to  the  public;  they  are  issued  to  everybody.  There  is  nothing  secret 
alH)ut  them. 

Q.  In  what  ways  are  the  prices  made  to  the  joblxjrs,  by  general  circular  or  letter? — 
A.  Price  lists  are  sent  to  them. 

ATTEMPT  OP  THE    CONTINENTAL    COMPANY   TO     INDl'CK    NEW    ENGLAND    JOBBERS   IX)   SELL 

AT   A    UNIFORM    PROFIT   OF   2   CENTS   PER   POUND. 

Q.  Does  this  same  statement,  which  you  have  made  with  reference  to  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company  and  its  methods,  apply  to  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
as  well? — A.  Well,  tKe  Continental  Tobacco  Company  in  New  England,  at  the  solic- 
itation of  the  jobbers  there,  agreed  to  use  their  efforts  to  try  and  persuade  the  dealers 
to  sell  the  goods  on  a  bat«is  of  2  cents  a  pound.  They  claimed  that  they  were  selling 
the  goods  at  cost;  that  they  could  not  agree  between  themselves,  and  wanted  uh  to 
help  them.  We  told  them  we  would,  ss  lar  as  we  could,  persuade  the  jobbers  to  keep 
a  uniform  price,  but  we  could  not  undertake  to  enforce  a  uniform  price. 

Q.  So  the  Continental  Company  haa  attempted  to  aid  the  jobbers  in  New  England 
by  giving  them  2  cents  a  pound? — A.  No;  they  were  to  sell  at  2  cents  a  poiuid  abcjve 
tlie  cost  price;  I  do  not  know  just  the  terms  and  details  of  it,  but  in  a  general  way  if 
a  fellow  was  cutting  prices  we  would  tell  him  it  was  to  his  detriment,  and  ask  him  to 
try  and  maintain  the  prices,  so  as  to  improve  the  feeling  up  there,  if  possible.  The 
dealers  claimed  that  tney  were  selling  the  goods  at  cost  ana  that  they  could  not  live 
and  do  that. 

Q.  Have  you  refused  to  sell  to  any  jobl^rs  who  broke  this  custom  or  agreement? — 
A.  1  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  do  not  think  we  have.  In  fact,  I  have  not  heard  of 
anybody  cutting  the  price. 

'  Note. — "The  vice-chancellor  held  that  in  refusing  to  .sell  to  parties  who  will  not  agree  not  to  lian- 
(1I(*  the  goodii  of  other  manufacturers  the  companvis  acting  within  Uh  rightn,  and  that  such  action 
does  not  constitute  It  a  monopoly  in  violation  of  tne  anti-trust  law.  The  court  merely  announces  its 
<!«»rislon.  n<»  written  opinion  oeing  filed."— Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  v.  66,  p.  1138. 

-  Price  li-l'*  mii  I  circular  *  are  on  flic  with  the  commission. 
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Q.  You  spokf  a  iiioinejit  ago  with  luference  b>  having  pushed  your  foreign  trade. 
1  wisli  you  wouM  go  into  tliat  in  dome  (ieUul,  laxl  tell  us  in  what  countries  you  luive 
piuhed  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  melhotis  yni  have  emploved?— A.  On  account  of 
the  duty  in  Australia  we  had  to  eatabliiih  fonr  (aciorie*  there  in  the  different  colonies. 
Of  courw!  we  Bhip  all  the  leaf  tobacco  there  from  this  country.  On  account  of  the 
duties  that  were  inipoeed  Ia8t  year  in  Japan  we  had  t«  go  there  to  keep  from  lodng 
uur  huHinejw  hi  that  (■ounlry;  In  fanaila  we  have  factoriee  estahliahed.  In  China 
we  are  working  uur  goiKlB  into  the  niaricet. 

Q.  Lk)  viiu  have  any  factories  in  China,  or  do  you  ahip  your  goods  from  the  United 
Statce?— A.  Nu;  we  ship  our  Rumis  from  the  United  States  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Diil  you  buy  a  niunufacturins  eataltlishment  in  Japan, 
or  Iwild  a  new  one?— A.   We  consolidated  witli  the  one*  that  were  there. 

Q.   Were  thev  owned  by  the  JaiMmesc?— A.   Yee;  the  »me  wa«  true  in  India  aI*o. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnes.  )  You  spoke  of  consolidating  with  a  Japanese  factory;  do  you 
mean  that  you  organized  a  new  company  in  which  yon  took  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  stock,  or  that  you  bouglit  the  others  out'.'— A.  weoivanizeil  a  «)mpany,  sold  our 
bueineas  to  that  cnuipany  for  one-halt  of  the  stock,  and  the  Japanese  concern  sold 
theirs  for  one-half  the  stoik,  and  then  they  afterKards  sold  ua  10  per  cent  of  their 
"  H'k,  «)  we  have  00  iier  cent. 


Q.   And  control?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  Ih  that  a  coiiMolidatiiin  also?— A. 

Q.   lu  Japan  does  the  (iovemuient  o' 
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NATURE  OF  THE    AGREEMENTS    MADE   IN    THE   PURCIIABB   OP    FACTORIES. 

Q.  When  jou  buy  up  other  factories  and  unite  them  and  their  businees  with  that 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  what  conditions  do  you  impose  upon  those  who 
sell  to  you  with  reference  to  entenng  the  business  again? — ^A.  I  think  we  usually  buy 
the  brand  and  the  good  will.  We  require  the  parties  to  give  it  to  us  for  10  or  15 
years;  I  think  it  has  been  in  some  cases  as  high  as  20  years;  in  some  instances  we  do 
not  care  because  we  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  enough  to  bother  with. 

Q.  Do  you  make  contracts  also  with  reference  to  the  individual  sellers  re-entering 
a  similar  line  of  business  again? — A.  When  we  buy  a  man's  good  will  he  has  to  give 
a  term  of  years  really  to  give  us  the  good  will. 

Q.  You  understand  by  that  he  himself  is  not  to  so  into  the  business  again? — A. 
That  is  a  part  of  what  we  buy,  of  course,  his  good  will. 

VARIOUS   KINDS   OF    ASSETS   REPRESENTED    IN   THE  CAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  On  this  question  of  good  will  and  the  question  of  capitalization,  could  you  give 
the  Commission  any  estimate  as  to  the  proportion  of  your  capitalization  that  stands 
for  good  will  in  contradistinction  from  that  that  stands  for  tangible  assets — A.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  from  memory.  I  think  our  statement  would  show  that.  We  pub- 
lish a  yearly  statement.* 

Q.  Will  you  send  us  the  last  statement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  annual  statement,  the  one  that  I  happen  to  have  here,  the  patents, 
trade-marks,  supplies,  etc.,  are  put  under  one  head,  and  real  estate,  machinery,  fac- 
tories, and  the  hke  under  a  separate  one.  I  was  wondering  if  you  could  give  an  esti- 
mate as  to  the  value  of  good  will,  trade-marks,  etc.,  separate  from  the  other. — A.  I 
think  that  the  American  Tobacco  Company's  statement  as  made  up  shows  the  good 
will. 

Q.  So  that  you  keep  the  good  will  separate  from  the  other? — A.  I  think  it  is  that 
way  now. 

ATTITUDB    OF    THE    CONTINENTAL    AND    AMERICAN    TOBACCO    COMPANIES    TOWARD    UNION 

LABOR. 

Q.  Are  the  laborers  that  are  employed  in  your  factories  organized  into  unions, 
ordinarily? — A.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  reference  to  the  company  that  you  yourself  were  in  before  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  w^at  formed,  W.  Duke  &  Sons?  Did  you  employ  union 
laboi? — A.  We  never  asked  a  man  what  his  religion  or  his  politics  were. 

Q.  Or  whether  he  belonged  to  a  labor  union  or  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  with  reference  to  the  American  Tobacco  Company  or  the  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Company,  whether  they  take  any  account  of  the  unions  or  not? — 
A.  They  pay  no  attention  to  any  union,  politics,  or  religion. 

Q.  Do  you  deal  at  times  with  the  leaders  of  the  unions  in  arranging  prices  or  do 
you  deal  invariably  with  individuals? — A.  The  scale  of  prices  has  been  going  just 
the  same  as  it  was  when  w^e  bought  out  the  different  concerns.  We  have  not  changed 
the  prices  except  in  some  instances.  I  believe  there  has  been  some  advance  in  the 
scale  of  wa^,  though  I  do  not  know  what  that  ie,  because  I  do  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Are  not  most  of  the  laborers  who  are  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  tobacco  and  cijgars  union  people? — A.  I  think  they  are,  more  or  less,  though 
I  do  not  know  just  how  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  either  of  your  companies  at  any  time  discriminated 
against  union  labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  petitions  sent  to  you  by  union  workers  in  respect  to  the 
organization  that  you  have  never  given  an  answer  to? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
at  one  time  Mr.  Gompers  came  to  our  office  and  had  a  proposition  to  make  about 
inducing  us  to  have  all  the  laborers  join  the  union.  I  told  him  we  did  not  care 
whether  they  joined  or  whether  they  did  not.  The  people  who  were  working  for 
DS  and  who  had  been  working  for  our  predecessors  for  15  or  20  years  we  were  not 
going  to  ask  to  join  a  church  or  a  union.  We  did  not  care  what  they  did.  We  do 
not  notice  any  unions  or  any  outside  influence.  All  we  want  is  good  service  and  we 
pay  our  employees  well  for  performing  it. 

Q.  Do  your  foremen  or  superintendents  discourage  the  joining  of  unionH? — A.  I  do 
not  think  they  do. 

^See  annual  report,  p.  381. 
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il.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  general  opinion  abroad  that  both  of  your  con- 
cerns are  entirely  non-union,  and  that  you  are  opposed  to  organized  labor? — A.  I  have 
not  heard  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  own  a  plant  or  have  anything  to  do  with  one  that  employed  only 
organized  labor? — A.  Ye*?,  and  I  still  maintain  it.  There  is  an  oi^ganization  of  labor 
in  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objections  at  all  to  the  organization  of  laborers? — A.  Not  in  the 
least  degree.  We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  have  them  organize  and  inaugurate 
and  lay  down  rules  by  which  we  are  to  govern  our  factoiy. 

Q.  Suppose  they  simplv  have  rules  to  run  their  own  af&irs. — A.  That  is  all  right. 

Q.  You  personally  ancf  your  stockholders  have  no  objection  to  organized  labor? — 
A.  Not  at  all.  I  believe  they  say  they  are  boycotting  us,  because  we  do  not  have  the 
unions  running  the  factories,  or  walking  delegates  coining  to  our  employees  to  work 
them  or  to  run  them.  We  do  not  allow  them  this  privilege  any  more  than  we  would 
allow  it  to  a  church  or  to  a  political  organization. 

Q.  How  manv  people  do  you  employ  altogether  in  the  two  companies,  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  Continental? — A.  That  would  really  \ye  a  guess.  1  think  15,000  or 
20,000  or  30,000,  maybe. 

Q.  Thirty  thousand? — A.  1  suppose  it  would  l>e  somewhere  around  there.  It  is  all 
purely  a  guess.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  In  all  other  business,  as  well  as  in  the  tobacco  business,  do  you  think  from 
your  own  exi)erience  that  the  cooperation  of  organized  unions  is  an  advantage  to  any 
concern  like  yours,  or  a  disadvantage? — A.  I  do  not  really  know  whether  it  is  an 
advantage  or  not.  We  treat  our  j^eople  well,  and  we  get  along  well  with  them.  We  do 
not  have  any  trouble  with  them,  and  they  do  not  have  any  with  us.  We  try  to  give 
them  steady  employment  and  pay  them  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  that  you  had  no  objection  to  the  work! ngmen 
organizing  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  Do  you  not  consider  the  question  of  waees 
and  the  numl)er  of  hours  that  they  shall  work  their  own  affairs? — A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  30,000  men  in  vour  employ  have  as  much  right  to 
sav  what  the  wages  and  the  hours  of  work  shall  be  in  that  trade  as  you  have? — A. 
\Vhy,  sure.     We  do  not  deny  them  that  right. 

Q.  You  do  not  deny  them  that  right? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  not  practically  all  they  organize  for? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
organize  for.  They  have  not  bothered  us  about  organizing.  I  have  not  heard  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  running  your  business,  as  you  speak  of,  if  they  organized 
and  wanted  to  consult  with  you  and  confer  with  vou  ana  fix  hours  or  wages? — A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  just  how  they  would  do  it.  If  they  do  as  I  have  heard  that 
they  have  done,  I  should  not  allow  it.     They  want  to  dictate  what  we  shall  do. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  receive  their  representatives  and  confer  with  them  as 
to  what  the  hours  should  be  and  the  wages? — A.  "We  have  always  conferred  with  any 
enii)l«3yees  that  came  to  us  about  anything.  We  never  have  refused  to  do  that. 
They  are  all  satisfieil.  If  they  are  not,  why  I  have  not  heard  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  seems  remarkable  to  the  Commission  is  this  fact, 
that  there  is  an  orgauization,  known  as  the  National  Tobacco  Workers*  Association, 
whose  representativoH  have  been  before  this  Commission  and  according  to  whose  tes- 
timony it  ai)peiirH  that  in  both  your  concerns  they  were  entirely  shut  out.  That  is 
what  led  me  to  ask  the  question. — A.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  about  that.  A  lot  of  the 
independent  fai-tories  think  they  can  sell  their  goods  on  sample,  and  by  putting  on 
tlie  union  label  they  think  they  will  make  a  market  for  their  goods.  The  people  do 
not  really  want  to  organize.  They  are  getting  good  wages,  and  we  pay  as  much  if 
not  more  than  the  factories  which  use  the  union  label.  But  they  are  trying  to  work 
on  the  sentiment  of  the  public  to  sell  their  goods  on  the  union  label.  We  sell  strictly 
and  solely  on  the  quality  and  price  of  our  goods;  and  we  always  do  business  and  our 
business  grows  right  straight  along  all  the  time,  because  we  give  better  goods  and  at 
cheaper  prices  considering  the  quality  than  anylx)dy  else  gives.  That  is  exactly  the 
line  upon  which  we  are  relying  and  doing  our  business. 


LABOR   EMPU)YEI)    IN   THE   TOBACCO    BUSINESS — WAGES   AT   HOME   AND   ABROAD. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  highest  wages  you  pay  by  the  week? — A.  I  do  not  know  the 
scale  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  pro])ortion  of  female  labor  to  male  labor? — A.  I  do  not  know.  In 
some  factories  there  is  more  than  there  is  in  others.  In  the  cigarette  factories,  for 
instance,  where  it  is  all  light,  easy  work,  there  are,  I  suppose,  more  women  than 
there  are  men. 
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Q.  Do  you  employ  many  youthn  or  children? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  employ  a 
great  many.  I  have  not  really  been  through  the  factories,  the  one  in  North  Caro- 
lina, in  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmax.)  la  there  any  way  that  you  can  give  to  the  Commission, 
when  you  revise  your  testimony,  a  statement  of  the  rate  ol  wages? — A.  I  think  we 
have  already  furnished  those  statemente.  They  were  furnished  t^)  Colonel  Wright  of 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Q.  I  w^ant  to  know  the  wages  in  this  country  and  then  to  get  some  information 
with  relation  to  the  rate  of  wages  in  Japan.  Can  you  give  any  information,  or  is  the 
information  obtainable  by  you,  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Japan  and  China  and 
these  outside  places  where  you  have  factories? — A.  I  suppose  we  could  write  to  tlie 
factories  there  and  find  out. 

Q.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  have  some  information  in  a  general  way  that 
would  give  us  the  comparison. — A.  Well,  the  w^ages  are  very  much  lower  there  than 
they  are  here. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  that  difference,  can  you? — A.  No;  1  do  not  know  what  the 
difference  is. 

Q.  There  is  a  tariff  on  the  manufactured  cigarettes,  is  there  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  difference  in  wages  in  these  foreign  countries  is  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  import  cigarettes  made  there,  if  it  were  not  for  that  tariff? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
We  could  ship  the  tobacco  over  there,  I  suppose,  manufacture  the  cigarettes,  and 
ship  them  back  here  cheaper  than  we  could  make  them  here  if  it  were  not  for  the 
tanff. 

THE   USE   OF   MACHINERY    IX   THE    MANUFACn'RE   OF   CIOARETTKa. 

Q.  Are  the  cigarettes  mostly  made  by  machines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  same  machines  are  used  in  foreign  countries  that  we  use  here? — A. 
Yes. 

Q-  Where  are  those  machines  made? — A.  I  think  that  the  first  of  them  were  made 
in  this  country.  Whether  they  are  now  making  some  of  them  in  England  or  France 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  they  made  under  American  patents? — A.  The  patents  have  now  run  out. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  machines  of  recent  patent**? — A.  There  may  be  some,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  are  sending  any  of  those  out. 

Q.  The  use  of  machines,  then,  is  common  to  anyb(3dy  that  cares  to  use  the.ii? — 
A.  Yes, 

EXPORT   AND   HOME   PRICES   (X)MPAREl). 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  How  do  your  export  prices  in  the  main  compare  with  your 
prices  in  the  United  States? — A.  For  the  same  quality  of  goods  we  get  more  for  the 
exDort  than  we  do  here,  considering  the  tax  that  there  is  here. 

Q.  You  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  put  the  export,  price  considerably  lower  in 
order  to  get  into  the  foreign  markets? — A.  Oh,  we  have  on  a  limited  number  of 
cigarettes,  but  they  are  made  cheaply. 

Q.  In  the  main  your  foreign  prices  run  higher  than  the  home  prices? — A.  No; 
because  they  use  a  larger  percentage  of  our  cheap  goods  abroad  than  at  home. 

Q.  For  tiie  same  quality,  I  mean. — A.  Yes. 

PRICES   OF   CIOARETFES   AND   PLUG   TOBACCO  SINCE  THE   ORGANIZATION  OF  THE    AMERICAN 

TOBACCO   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  materially  advanced  the  prices  of  your  goods 
since  the  American  Company  was  organized? — A.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  they 
have  been  very  much  reduced.  Take  it  in  the  matter  of  cigarettes  alone,  we  are 
now  getting  at  least  $1  a  thousand  less  for  them,  considering  the  change  in  the  tax, 
than  they  were  when  we  bought  out  the  different  concerns.  Take  the  plug  tobacco, 
Star  tobacco,  for  instance.  I^ggett  &  Myers  made  it  and  it  went  to  the  consumer  at 
50  cents  a  pound  under  a  6-cent  tax;  now  it  is  going  to  the  consumer  at  50  cents  a 
pound  under  a  I2-cent  tax. 

Q.  But  are  you  not  buying  it  for  a  less  price? — A.  Yes;  but  we  are  making  less 
profit,  the  dealer  is  getting  le.  s,  and  the  farmer  is  getting  less  for  his  tobacco.  The 
tax  could  not  come  off  of  anyone  because  the  6  cents  is  less  than  we  made. 

COMPETITION   IN  THE   FOREIGN   MARKET. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Where  do  vou  find  vour  chief  competitors  abroad  with  ref- 
erence to  cigarettes?-  A.  We  find  them  from  England  mainly.  They  buy  our  tobacco 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  ship  it  over  there,  mimufacture  the  cigarettes,  and 
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then  coniiiet^  witli  ua  in  all  the  foreign  markets.  That  in  true  of  tobacco  as  well 
as  of  cigarettes.  Of  course,  there  is  limited  trade  on  tobacco  in  the  other  countries  as 
compared  with  here. 

Q.  But  England  is  your  chief  competitor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  one  or  two  of  the  other  more  important  tobacco  manufactur- 
ing countries? — A.  Well,  Japan.  There  is  a  large  Japanese  concern,  but  they  use 
altogether  Japanese  tobacco  and  we  really  do  not  consider  them  competitors.  They 
make  cheaper  goods  than  we  do.  Of  course  ours,  on  act^ount  of  the  quality,  get  the 
preference  from  the  people  who  are  able  to  buy  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  material  competition  from  bgypt  or  Greece? — A.  Yes;  but  that  is 
a  different  clase  of  goods.  There  is  a  certain  trade  for  the  Egyptian  cigarettes  all  over 
the  world,  the  same  as  there  is  for  imported  Cuban  cigars. 

Q.  So  that  this  trade  does  not  come  directly  into  competition  with  your  product? — 
A.  No. 

THE  TOBACCO   COMBINATION    AND   THE   PRICE   OF   RAW    MATERIALS 

Q.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  in  answer  to  another  Question  that  there  had  been 
somewhat  of  a  decline  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  in  the  last  few  years? — A. 
That  is,  in  certain  of  the  higher  grades. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  you  are  so  large  a  buyer  of  the  leaf  tobacco  of  different 
kinds,  are  you  able  to  get  an  advantage? — A.  I  think  w^e  are  at  a  disadvantage,  because 
the  more  we  have  to  buy,  the  more  the  fellow  w^ho  does  not  have  to  buy  so  much 
can  put  the  price  up,  because  he  does  not  require  so  much,  and  he  can  pick  bar- 
gains; but  we  have  to  take  it  as  we  come  to  it.  in  this  way,  I  think  the  independent 
manufacturers,  as  they  call  themselves,  really  have  the  advantage  over  us  in  buying 
stock.  We  have  to  have  a  large  amount,  ana  the  more  we  have  to  buy  the  more  we 
have  to  pay  for  it. 

RECENT  GROWTH  OF  THE  TOBACCO  TRADE. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  very  material  increase  in  the  output  of  ci^rettes  and 
tobacco  in  the  last  10  or  15  years,  or  has  the  extension  of  your  trade  into  foreign 
markets  materially  increased  the  demand  for  leaf  tobacco  in  the  South? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  our  operations  have  made  a  large  market  for  North  Carolina  and  Vii^nia 
tobacco.  A  few  years  ago  the  English  manufacturers  did  not  do  very  much  in  that 
line,  but  now  there  are  Targe  manufacturers  in  England,  and  they  use  North  Carolina 
and  Vii)^ia  tol^icco.  Of  course  all  this  trade  which  has  been  built  up  in  Japan, 
and  which  amounts  to  nearly  10,000,000  j>ounds  a  year,  came  from  our  efforts  there. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  material  extension  of  tobacco  growing  in  this  country  in 
the  last  10  years? — A.  Yes:  in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  ana  in 
some  parts  of  Tennessee  where  previously  they  did  not  grow  tobacco  at  all,  there  are 
large  growers  now.    I  suppose  the  North  Carolina  croj)  nasbeen  doubled  in  10  years. 

Q.  You  think  the  increase  comes  largely  from  the  increased  demands  for  manu- 
factured tobacco? — A.  Largely  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes. 


CIGARETTES   AND   THE   CIGARETTE   BUSINESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  the  trade  increasing  in  this  country? — A.  It  has  been  cut 
very  nearly  in  half  during  the  last  3  years  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  tax  from  50 
cents  to$1.50  a  thousand.  That  did  notstop  the  consumption  of  cigarettes,  because  now 
nearly  everybody  has  a  package  of  paper  with  his  package  of  tobacco,  and  he  makes 
them  himself.     I  think  the  consumption  has  been  increasing. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  cigarettes  more  injurious  than  cigars? — ^A.  Less.  It  is  the  purest 
form  in  which  tobacco  is  consumed.     Purer  and  better  tobacco  is  used  in  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  gives  the  peculiar  odor  to  the  cigarette?  Is  it  the 
tobacco  or  the  paper? — ^A.  Of  course  both  the  paper  and  the  tobacco  have  something  to 
do  with  it;  ana  besides  that,  bright  tobacco  possesses  little  substance  and  will  not 
smell  like  tobacco  wath  more  substance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  opium  used  to  any  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  cigar- 
ett<is? — A.  Not  at  all.  It  is  not  used  in  any  form  in  manufactured  tobacco,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  remember  the  cigarette  called  the  "Admiral," 
which  was  on  the  market  4  or  5  years  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  cigarette  being  manufactured  now? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  because 
there  is  no  demand  for  it. 

Q.  What  company  was  it  that  manufactured  that  cigarette? — A.  The  National 
Cigarette  and  Tobacco  Company. 
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Q.  What  has  become  of  tliat  company? — A.  1  think  we  inherited  it  when  we 
bought  out  the  Union  Tobacco  CJompany. 

Q.  And  you  discontinued  that  cigarette? — A.  The  public  discontinued  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  very  popular  one  just  before  you  bought  it? — A.  No;  it  w^as  never 
popular.  Thev  put  them  around  and  tried  to  force  them  on  the  market,  but  they 
would  not  stick — would  not  hold  the  consumer.  You  can  not  introduce  a  brand  of 
tobacco  in  a  few;  years.  It  takes  a  long  period  of  years  to  establish  a  brand  of  tobacco. 
Even  the  Continental  Tobacco  Comnany,  with  all  the  experience  they  have  in  the 
bnsineaB,  would  not  expect  to  put  a  brand  in  the  market  and  establish  a  demand  for 
it  at  once.    We  lost  money  for  10  years  on  Duke's  Mixture. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  then  in  the  story  that  this  brand  had  become  so  popular  that 
it  was  materially  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
and  for  that  reason  you  bought  it  out? — A.  No;  it  was  dead  before  we  got  it,  and  we 
got  it  through  the  Union  Company. 

THE   KXPORT  TRADE   IN   TOBACXX). 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  export  leaf  tobacco  at  all? — A.  We  have  exported 
some  to  the  Japanese  Government,  and  we  also  export  to  our  factories  in  Australia. 

Q.  In  your  export  then  you  confine  yourselves  to  exporting  to  your  own  fac- 
tories?— A.  We  do  not  make  any  effort  in  that  direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  effect  upon  the  American  price  has  the  purchase 
of  tobacco  by  foreign  governments  for  their  own  monopoly? — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
what  any  one  ^vemment  buys  has  anv  practical  effect,  biecause  there  is  always  suf- 
ficient competition  between  mdividuals  and  other  governments  to  prevent  any  gov- 
ernment from  controlling  the  price  of  anything  of  that  kind.  The  price  of  tobacco  is 
r^ulated  entirely  by  supply  and  demancl.  The  farmers  ^row  a  large  crop  and  they 
get  a  small  price,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  cotton;  and  if  there  is  a  short  crop,  the 
price  goes  up,  just  as  the  price  of  cotton  does. 

Q.  Have  you  much  of  a  field  in  Great  Britain  for  your  product? — A.  No;  we  have 
lost  trade  there.  We  will  have  to  establish  factories  in  England.  The  duty  dis- 
criminates against  manufactured  tobacco.  In  other  words,  you  can  import  the  leaf 
there  and  pay  the  duty  on  it  and  manufacture  the  cigarettes  at  a  total  cost  of  from 
40  to  50  cents  less  per  thousand  than  the  manufactured  cigarettes  can  l)e  exported 
there  from  this  country.  They  disc:riminate  against  the  manufactured  article  to  that 
extent 

Q.  The  only  means  of  getting  into  that  market  is  Uj  entablish  your  own  factories 
there?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Paying  the  same  duty  exactly  as  the  British  importers  do? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  who  have  of  late  years  been  importing  the  leaf  tobacco  into  England 
engaged  largely  in  manufacturing  or  in  the  distribution  of  leaf  tobacco? — A.  I  do 
not  Know  just  how  the  manufacturers  buy  their  leaf.  I  know  there  are  some  laige 
manufacturers  of  cigarettes  there,  and  of  course  they  are  large  dealers  and  buy  and 
distribute  tobacco  all  over  the  world.  But  whether  the  manufacturers  buy  from 
the  leaf  dealer  over  there  or  direct  from  dealers  here,  I  do  not  know\  I  suppose  they 
do  it  both  ways. 

ADVANTAGES  AND   DISADVANTAGES  OF   PRODUCJTION   ON  A    LARGE  SCALE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jksks.  )  What  would  you  say  are  the  advantages  of  a  large  combina- 
tion like  the  American  Tobacco  Company? — A.  I  think  the  main  advantage  is  found 
in  the  combination  of  talent.     A  man  can  handle  the  business  in  the  best  way. 

Q.  OsLa  you  mention  any  others  besides  that? — A.  Of  course,  they  have  certain 
advantages  in  buying  some  of  their  supplies  in  lar^  quantities,  like  labels  and  things 
of  that  sort;  but  In  the  case  of  leaf  tobacco,  licorice,  sugar,  and  things  of  that  kind 
everybody  can  buy  at  the  same  price.  We  have  an  advantage,  I  think,  over  the 
small  concern  in  marketing  our  goods,  because  we  do  not  have  to  keep  su^  many 
salesmen  in  proportion  to  the  business  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Your  theory  is  that  when  a  given  quantity  of 
tobacco  or  other  product  is  required,  competition  has  the  Bame  effect  on  price,  whether 
there  are  5  or  500  buyers  for  it? — A.  Yes;  and  besides,  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the 
manufacturer  to  put  the  price  of  tobacco  down  to  a  point  where  the  fanner  can  not 
make  a  living  ana  make  money.  If  that  is  done,  the  farmer  will  grow^  poor  tobaccto, 
and  we  want  good  tobacco.  If  there  was  not  a  single  competitor  in  the  market,  we 
would  pay  a  good  price  for  tobacco.     We  have  no  object  in  beating  down  the  farmer, 
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because  we  can  get  our  profit  without  it,  and  all  we  want  is  a  legitimate  profit  in  our 
business.     Whenever  we  attempt  to  ^et  more  than  a  Intimate  profit  we  lose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  As  to  the  advantages  of  combination,  I  had  particularlv  in 
mind  the  savings  you  can  make  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  product,  i  ou 
spoke  of  the  greater  variety  and  higher  grade  of  talent  you  could  obtain  and  of  cer- 
tain advantages  in  selling;'  I  suppose  getting  along  with  fewer  traveling  men,  for 
example? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  possibly  advertising  to  better  advantage? — A.  Yes;  and  getting  the  busi- 
ness more  concentrated  and  the  product  reduced  to  a  fewer  number  of  brands.  A 
freat  loss  to  the  manufacturer  is  the  attempted  introduction  of  so  many  new  brands, 
t  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  consumer,  a  disadvantage  to  the  retail  dealer,  a  disadvantage 
to  the  jobber  and  to  the  manufacturer.  There  is  where  the  main  sacrifice  and  loss 
of  the  manufacturer  is — continually  getting  out  new  things  to  try  to  attract  the  con- 
sumer when  the  consumer  is  satisfied  with  what  he  has  and  wilf  not  change;  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  money  without  accomplishing  anything,  either  by  way  of  benefiting 
themselves  or  anybody  else. 

Q.  Is  it  also  possible  for  you  to  concentrate  the  manufacture  of  your  goods  in  a 
comparatively  few  establishments? — A.  Not  to  such  an  extent.  The  fixed  charges  on 
a  tobacco  factory  are  not  very  large.  We  could  not  save  much  by  closing  some  of  the 
fat^tories. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  the  chief  advantage  is  the  greater  intelligence  and  economy  in 
selling? — A.  Yes;  and  in  not  manufacturing  so  many  brands.  If  there  was  no  other 
tobacco  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  and  if  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
had  an  absolute  control  of  the  business  and  should  undertake  to  introduce  a  new 
brand  of  tobacco  and  get  the  consumer  to  change  over  to  it,  it  would  cost  millions  of 
dollars,  and  at  the  same  time  would  serve  neither  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  the 
com  pan  V,  nor  anyl)ody  else. 

Q.  What  disadvantages  do  you  think  there  are  i^i  the  case  of  a  great  organization 
that  you  do  not  find  in  the  case  of  a  smaller  independent  establishment? — A.  I  do 
not  really  see  much  difference. 

Q.  You  think  you  (»n  hire  a  superintendent  of  a  factory  who  will  give  continually 
the  same  individual  earnest  attention  to  the  business  as  a  person  would  if  it  were  his 
own  independent  plant? — A.  I  do  not  know  but  the  people  connected  with  both  our 
companies  give  all  the  intelligence  and  attention  to  the  business  which  they  are 
capaole  of  ooing.  We  have  no  complaint  at  all  to  make  of  them.  We  have  a  good 
grade  of  people  who  take  great  intere-^t  in  the  business.  They  are  satisfied,  and  so 
are  we. 

KKFE(T   OF   TUK    INTRRXAL    KEVRNUK    AND   THE   TARIFF   UPOX   THE   TOBACCO   TRADE. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Can  you  profitably  manufacture  a  cigarette  that  can  be 
sold  at  wholesale  for  $2  \)er  thousana? — A.  At  the  present  time,  no;  with  a  reduction 
of  the  internal-revenue  tax,  yes. 

Q.  Your  present  tax  is  $1.50  a  thousand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  under  the  new  revision  of  the  tax  it  is  your  opinion  that  you  could 
manufacture  cigarettes  at  $2  a  thousand  and  make  a  profit? — A.  With  a  54-cent 
tax,  yes.     We  expect  to  do  it  at  even  a  less  price  than  $2. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  reference  either  to  legis- 
lation concerning  industrial  combinations  or  concerning  internal-revenue  taxe^ — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  If  they  would  stop  changing  the  law  so  much, 
I  think  everybody  would  be  better  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  would  have  no  change  in  the  tariff? — A.  So  far  as 
our  business  is  concerned  it  would  not  affect  us  at  all.  If  you  should  reduce  the 
tariff,  and  we  could  manufacture  cheaper  somewhere  else  and  send  the  goods  into  the 
I'nited  States,  we  would  do  it. 

Q.  Would  not  that  make  a  difference  to  the  labor  you  now  employ? — A.  Very 
decidedly;  I  am  in  favor  of  high  protection  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  but  so  far 
as  our  business  is  con(!erned  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  would  as  soon  make 
them  in  one  place  as  another.  We  will  make  them  wherever  we  can  make  them 
the  cheapest.  * 

Q.  You  think  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  could  be  met  by  the  manufacturer,  but 
would  prove  injurious  to  the  workingmen? — A.  Yes;  and  to  the  producer  of  the  raw 
tol)acco. 
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PEOPOKTION'    OP    THE    TOTAL    TOBACXH)  MANrFACTURING     HUHINESS    (X)NTROLLRI)    IIY    THE 

AMERICAN   AND  a)NTINENTAL  TOBACCO  COMPANIES. 

(2-  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  much  capital  do  you  estimate  is  engaged  in  the  indus- 
try outside  of  the  companies  you  represent? — A.  1  have  not  the  least  idea. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  entire  tobacco  manufacturing  business  do  you  control? — 
A.  I  think  the  Continental  controls  about  (JO  per  cent  of  the  plug  tobacco  business. 

Q.  And  how  much  does  the  American  control  of  the  other? — A.  I  do  not  know^ 
how  it  would  be  in  smoking  tol>acco.  I  do  not  think  that  both  of  them  together 
'.vonld  control  more  than  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  smoking  tobacco. 

Q.  The  retit  is  manufac'tured  by  what  are  called  independent  companies? — A.  Yes. 

LOCATION    OP   FACTORIES. 

Q.  Where  are  your  chief  factories  located  in  the  Ihiited  States? — A.  St.  Louis, 
liouisville,  Ky.,  Middletowu,  0.,  and  Jersey  City.  The  Continental  does  not  own  the 
iactory  in  Jersey  CHty.  We  ow^n,  however,  nearly  all  the  stock  of  the  Lorillard 
Company.  The  American  Tobacco  Company  has  establishments  in  Durham,  N.  C; 
Richmond,  Va.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New 
York  City.     That  is  all  1  recall  at  present. 

WISCONSIN   AND   CONNECTICUT  TOBACCO. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  purchase  most  of  the  tobacco  that  is  grown  in  Wis- 
consin?— ^A.  We  have  only  recently  commenced  buying  tobacco  in  W^isconsin — since 
we  have  been  in  the  cheroot  business.  We  have  opened  leaf  houses  there,  and  are 
going  to  handle  a  good  deal  of  that  crop. 

A.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  use  any  Connecticut  tobacco? — A.  Yes.  We  use 
it  for  wrappers,  and  the  American  Cigar  Company  uses  it  for  wrappers  and  cheroots. 

THE   AMERICAN   CIGAR  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  American  Cigar  Company  a  new  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  It  oTganiz^  or  controlled  by  either  of  your  companies? — A.  The  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  owns  36  per  cent,  the  American  Tobacco  Company  owns  36  per 
cent,  and  the  remaining  30  per  cent  is  owned  by  individuals. 

Q,  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  American  Cigar  Com- 
pany?—A.  $10,000,000. 

Q.  Into  what  classes  of  stock  is  it  divided? — A.  Only  one  stock — general  stock. 

Q.  Are  th^  any  bonds  provided  for? — A.  Not  yet;  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  the  company  begun  to  do  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  produce  nearly  all  the  popular  brands  of  cigars? — A.  No;  very  few  of 
them  so  far. 

Q.  Has  it  produced  new  brands  of  its  own,  or  does  it  manufacture  staple  gcx>ds? — 
A.  W^e  have  not  commenced  making  any  new  brand  other  than  those  of  the  original 
concerns  that  we  bought  out  We  will  make  new  brands  as  soon  as  we  can  get  the 
facilities  for  manufacturing  them. 

Q.  You  use  both  domestic  and  foreign-grown  tobacco? — A.  Yes.  We  use  Sumatra 
wrappers  and  both  Havana  and  domestic  tobaccos. 

THE  TARIFF   ON    LEAF  TOBACCO    AND   THE   CIGAR    BUSINESS. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  to  pay  more  for  the  domestic  tobacco  on  account  of  the 
duty  upon  the  foreign  leaf? — A.  If  we  had  free  trade  on  leaf  tobacco,  cigars  would 
nearly  all  be  imported. 

Q.  The  Wisconsin  growerig  would  hardly  be  able  to  produce  any  tobacc^o  then? — 
A.  No;  it  would  knock  them  right  out.  The  tobacco  would  come  from  Havana  for 
'fillers  and  from  Sumatra  for  wrappers. 

THE   EXPORT  TRADE   IN   OHIO   TOBACCO. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  not  a  large  amount  of  the  Ohio  tobacco  exported? — 
A.  The  poorer  grades  of  the  Ohio  tobacco  are  exported — the  trashes  and  commoner 
grades. 

Q.  Such  as  seed  leaf,  and  grades  of  that  kind? — A.  What  is  called  the  trashes  from 
the  crop. 
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THK  ClfAWiK    THAT  THE  CONTINENTAL  TOBACXX)  COMPANY   PREVENTS    ITH  JOBBEB8    rROM 
HANDUNO   OOOD6  MANUFACTURED  BY   INDEPENDENT  CONCERNS.* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  do  your  companies  introduce  their  goods?  Do  they 
employ  traveling  salesmen  to  any  extent? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  keep  a  large  number  of 
salesmen. 

Q.  Have  you  issued  any  general  instructions  to  your  salesmen  as  to  what  kind  of 
contracts  to  make  with  retailers? — A.  They  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  making 
contract  with  retailers.  They  act  under  lUHtnictions,  aud  only  have  to  do  with  the 
retail  business  through  the  jobber.  The  salesmen  do  not  make  any  contract  with 
anybcxly.  They  can  only  solicit  orders  and  take  them  subject  to  the  acc^eptance  of 
the  company,  put  out  advertising  matter,  and  talk  up  the  goods  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Have  either  of  your  companies  undertaken  to  make  a  market  for  your  goods  by 
contracting  with  any  class  of  dealers  for  the  exclusion  of  other  goods? — A.  No.  The 
jobber  can  not  make  a  market  for  us.  We  have  to  get  down  to  the  consumer.  The 
jobber  is  only  a  distributer  of  the  goods  upon  demand  from  the  retailer,  and  that 
demand  from  the  retailer  is  created  by  the  calls  from  the  consumer.  If  every  jobber 
in  the  United  States  would  refuse  to  handle  our  goods,  and  would  take  up  somebody 
else's  goods  instead,  and  push  them,  that  would  not  make  a  market  for  the  other 
fellow's  goods.  We  do  not  rely  on  the  jobber  or  the  retailer;  we  rely  on  the  con- 
sumer's calling  for  our  goods,  and  we  can  only  indui^  him  to  call  for  them  by  giving 
him  something  that  pleases  him  better  than  that  offered  by  anybody  else. 

Q.  Have  you  ever,  by  your  agents,  represented  to  jobbers  or  fmy  other  class  of 
dealers  that  they  could  not  have  your  goods  if  they  handled  certain  other  goodiS? — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  the  agents  have  done,  but  they  have  not  done  any- 
thing of  that  kind  with  the  authonty  of  the  company;  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  done  it,  because  if  the  jobber  haiulles  the  other  fellow's  goods,  that  does  not 
make  a  market  for  them.  They  keep  them  on  hand  and  they  put  them  out  to  the 
retailer,  and  if  he  can  not  sell  them  he  sends  them  back. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  claim  that  certain  dealers  have  represented  to  inde- 
pendent manuucturers,  outside  of  your  companies,  that  they  could  not  handle  their 
goods,  because,  if  they  did,  they  would  be  unable  to  obtain  goods  of  your  compa- 
nies?— A.  I  suppose  that  is  an  easy  way  of  getting  out  of  discussing  the  proposition 
of  taking  goods  they  do  not  want. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  of  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  by  your  compa- 
nies that  would  justify  such  a  representation  as  that? — A.  No.  I  think  every  jobber 
in  New  England  is  handling  other  goods  besides  ours.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
jobber  up  there  who  is  not  handling  everybody' sgoods  for  which  there  is  any  demand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  I  understood  you  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  neither  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  nor  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  makes  special 
inducements  to  those  who  handle  exclusively  their  brands  nor  refuses  to  sell  to  those 
who  handle  other  brands.  Has  that  been  true  throughout  the  history  of  the  American 
Tol)acco  Company,  or  did  you  follow  that  plan  earlier? — A.  We  have  not  had  any- 
body that  handled  our  gocxls  exclusively  unless  the  demand  was  exclusively  for 
them.  Of  course,  aftei*  the  American  Tobacco  Company  was  first  formed,  they  had 
the  brands  that  were  in  use,  and  the  merchants  would  not  handle  brands  other  than 
the  ones  we  put  out. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  after  the  company  was  formed  put  goods  into  theii  hands 
on  consignment  to  certain  parties,  who  agreed  not  to  handle  goods  of  other  mano- 
facturers? — A.  There  was  never  any  agreement  to  that  effect;  nothing  except  at  one 
time  thev  got  a  larger  commission  from  us  if  they  did  handle  ours  exclusively  than 
if  tliey  did  not. 

Q.  You  made  special  inducements  to  them  to  handle  yours  exclusively? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  policy  has  been  abandoned? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Al)out  what  time? — A.  Four  or  5  years  ago;  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  time. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Gardner.  )  If  you  hj3  a  contract  with  a  jobber  by  which  he 
got  a  iarjjer  commission  if  he  handled  your  goods  exclusively,  would  it  not  be  to  hia 
interest,  if  he  found  retail  dealers  whose  business  he  (X)uld  control,  to  compel  them 
to  handle  those  ^ods  exclusively,  for  the  reason  that  if  he  sold  them  all  their  goods 
he  would  be  making  a  larger  commission? — A.  He  can  not  do  it.  He  might  as  well  try 
to  turn  the  Mississippi  up-stream.  If  the  independent  concerns  would  get  all  the  job- 
bers in  the  United  States  to  handle  their  goods  exclusively,  we  could  create  more 
over-night.     Nobody  could  stop  us  from  marketing  a  brand  of  goods. 

Q.  Not  in  a  broaa,  general  way;  but  take  a  small  place — a  town  of  10,000  inhab- 
itants— suppose  some  jobber  witn  whom  you  have  business  furnishes  the  retailers  in 
that  town  with  your  brand;  now,  because  he  handles  your  goods  exclusively  you 
allow  him  a  larger  commission,  and  since  he  makes  more  money  on  your  goods  it  is 

J  See  pp.  306,  810-311,  :i20,  332-338,  340-841. 
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to  hifl  inten.'tJt  lo  wll  them  in  proferenc^  to  any  other.  Now,  if  h(»  wouM  say  to  the 
dealers  in  that  Hma  11  town,  "Unless  you  hanale  these  goods  exchisively,  I  will  not 

sell  to  vou  " A.  (Interrupting.)  They  would  go  to  the  town  across  the  way  and 

get  10  fellowB  to  sell  them  cheaper.  And  this  fellow  would  not  rest  one  night  on  such 
a  plan  as  that    He  would  be  forced  to  give  in. 

Q.  The  specific  answer  is  that  if  that  jobber  should  attempt  such  a  thing  those 
retailers  could  buy  the  goods  from  some  other  jobber? — ^A.  Yes;  plenty  of  them. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Exhibit  1. 
Annual  report  of  the  Amerimn  Tobacco  Company,  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1900. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  March  IS,  1901. 

THE  TRBASURBR'B  REPORT  TO  THE  STOCKHOLDERS  OP  THE   AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  treasurer  respectfully  submits  a  report  of  the  financial  (K)ndition  of  your  com- 
pany for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1900. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  capital  stock  during  the  ye&r,  the  total  amount 
now  outstanding  being  $54,500,000  common  stock  and  $14,000,000  preferred  stock. 
Of  the  dividend  scrip  issued  May  1,  1896,  $10,000  was  redeemed  in  cash  during  the 
year,  leaving  now  outstanding  $3,014,490. 

The  company  has  sold  to  American  Snuff  Company  all  assets,  brands,  real  estate, 
and  good  will  pertaining  to  its  snuff  business,  receiving  therefor  preferred  and  com- 
mon stock  in  tnat  company  amounting  to  $4,405,300  at  par. 

Gash  to  the  extent  of  $2,195,259.80  has  been  expended  by  this  company  during  the 
year  in  the  purchase  of  stocks  of  other  companies. 

This  statement  does  not  include  the  net  earnings  for  1900  of  some  of  the  companies 
in  which  it  is  at  present  interested,  of  which  earnings  this  company's  share  is  about 
$800,000,  and  which  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  not  to  declare  as  dividends,  but  to 
let  remain  for  the  present  as  surplus  on  the  books  of  those  companies. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  year,  after  deducting  all  charges  and  expenses 

for  management,  etc.,  are $6, 303, 498. 02 

Deduct: 

Eight  per  cent  dividends  on  preferred  stock  for  the 

year  1900 $1,120,000.00 

Six  percent  interest  on  scrip  (issue  May  1, 1896)  for 

year  1900 180,834.20 

$1, 300, 834. 20 

Net,  applicable  to  surplus  account 5, 002, 663. 82 

Surplus,  as  per  statement  December  31,  1899 2, 575, 429, 59 

Total 7,578,093.41 

Deduct  6  per  cent  dividend  on  common  stock 3, 270, 000. 00 

Surplus,  December  31,  1900 4,308,093.41 

The  balance  sheet  is  herewith  submitted. 

H.  D.  Lee,  Treasurer, 

Finaturial  Ktntnncut,  Decemfjer  SI,  1900. 

ASSETS. 

Keal  estate,  machinery,  fixtures,  etc $4,880,244.60 

Leaf  tobacco,  manufactured  stock,  operating  supplies, 

etc 9,887,722.95 

Stocks  in  foreign  companies 4, 456, 372. 53 

Stocks  in  other  companies 22, 630, 136. 16 

Owh 1,292,440.80 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 6, 864, 867. 48 

PSatents,  trade-marks,  good  will,  etc 29,921,468.55 

Total  assets $79,933,253.07 
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\A.\nilATlKS. 

Capital  gtxK'k: 

Common $54,500,000.00 

Preferred 14, 000, 000. 00 

68, 500, 000. 00 

Scrip  issue,  May  1, 1896 :^,  014, 490. 00 

Provision  forregularquarterlydivhlend 

on  preferred  stock,  payable  Febniary 

1 , 1 901 1^280,  (HIO.  (K) 

Provision  for  dividend  of  1 J  per  cent 

on  common  stock,  pavable  Febniary 

1 ,  1901 ' *.       817, 500. 00 

1 ,  097, 500. 00 

Accrued  interest  on  scrip 30, 137.  70 

Accounts  and  bills  payanle 2, 895, 745. 94 

Accrued  commissions 14, 319.  32 

Advertising  fund 72,  966.  70 

4, 1 10, 669. 66 

Total  liabilities $75,625,159.66 

Surplus 4, 308, 093. 41 

As  per  statement  December  31,  1S99 $2, 575, 429. 59 

Added  in  1900 1,732,663.82 

4, 308, 093. 41 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  9,  1901. 


TESTIMOmr  OF  MR.  JOHN  LANDSTREET, 

Vlcf'Pn'.^ifient  (vited  StaU'f<  Toharctt  (Jompany, 

The  commission  lx»in^  in  sesmon,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding,  at  3.30  p.  m.  Mr.  John 
l^ndstreet  was  introduced  ai»  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PKRSONAL   STATEMENT   OF   THE    WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks. )  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  official  position. — A. 
John  Landstreet,  Richmond,  Va.  I  am  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco 
Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — A.  About  a  year. 

Q.  Have  you  been  familiar  with  the  selling  of  the  goods  of  your  company? — A. 
That  is  my  department  principally. 


AFFIDAVITS    CONCERNINCJ    RESTRICTIONS    ON   THE   TOBACCO    TRADE    BY   THE    CONTINENTAL 

TOBACCO   COMPANY.^ 

Q.  Have  you  any  positive  information  that  you  consider  trustworthy  with  refer- 
ence to  discriminations  made  against  your  brands  in  New  England? — A.  We  have. 

Q.  Can  vou  present  any  such  testimony? — A.  I  have  here  an  affidavit  made  by 
Harry  M.  Chapman,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Chapman? — A.  He  is  a  jobl)er  and  dealer  in  tobacco  in  Bedford, 
Mass.  I  also  have  an  affidavit  from  Albini  Sumner  Hovey,  of  Lynn,  Essex  County, 
Mass.,  and  one  from  Charles  H.  Tilton,  of  Bo.ston,  Mass. 

Q.  What  is  the  purj)ort  of  these  affidavits? — A.  These  men  all  state,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Tilton,  tliat  they  have  been  refuseil  the  product  of  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Companv  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  carried  other  brands  of  goods  made 
by  independent  factories. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Are  they  in  the  same  terms?  Are  they  alike? — A.  They 
are  very  similar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  read  one  of  them,  and  then  put  the  other  two  in 
evidence? — A.  I  will  read  that  of  Mr.  Chapman,  which  is  as  follows  (reading): 


^  See  pp.  306,  310-311,  320,  :tiO.  340-341. 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF   MB.  HABRY    M.  CHAPMAN,  OK   NEW  BEDFORD,  MA£i8. 

I,  Harry  M.  Chapman,  of  New  Bedford,  in  the  county  of  Bristol  and  Common- 
wealth of  Maseachusetts,  beins  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  I  am  a  meml^er  of 
the  firm  of  E.  T.  Chapman  &  Co.,  said  firm  doing  a  business  of  wholesalers  and  job- 
bers in  tobacco  in  New  Bedford,  and  having  been  engaged  in  said  business  during 
the  last  30  years  in  said  New  Bedford.    That  since  the  formation  of  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  of  New  Jersey,  and  prior  to  that  time,  our  firm  has  dealt  exten- 
sively in  the  brands  of  plug  tobacco  acquired  by  said  cor|X)ration  and  now  owned  by 
it.    That  90  per  cent  of  our  business  in  plug  tobacco  during  the  years  1898,  1899,  and 
1900  was  in  tne  goods  owned  and  controlled  by  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company. 
That  in  April,  1^00,  Charles  Keene,  transportation  agent  of  said  Continental  Tobacco 
Company,  and  one  Strauss,  the  regular  salesman  for  said  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany for  this  district,  called  at  our  place  of  business  and  informed  us  that  thereafter 
there  would  be  a  fixed  price  at  which  the  wholesalers  and  tobacco  jobbers  should 
sell  the  goods  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  to  the  retail  trade.     The  jobbers, 
however,  were  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  these  goods  at  2  cents  a  pound  less  than  the 
fixed  price.     If,  however,  we  agreed  to  exclude  from  our  stock,  and  refused  to  sell 
or  handle  any  goods  made  by  any  manufacturer  other  than  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company,  we  were  to  be  allowed  a  discount  of  5  per  cent.     Our  firm  asked  time  to 
consider  this  proposition.     We  subsequently  learned  that  the  offer  made  by  these 
ajBients  to  us  w^as  somewhat  different  from  the  offer  made  to  other  wholesalers  in  our 
district.    Our  firm,  not  being  an  agent  in  any  way  of  said  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, declined  to  be  dictateid  to  as  to  what  goods  we  should  sell.     About  3  weeks 
later  Mr.  L.  D.  Mayhew,  the  New  England  manager  of  said  Continental  Tobacco 
Company,  together  with  said  Strauss,  again  called  at  our  place  of  business,  and,  upon 
observing  that  we  were  continuing  to  carry  in  stock  goods  of  other  manu^turers, 
informed  us  that  we  were  thereupon  cut  on  from  any  more  purchases  of  the  goods 
of  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company.     That  subsequently  to  this  we  sent  to  said 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  an  order  for  goods,  which  onler  was  not  filled.    That 
later  we  sent  an  order  by  registered  mail,  and  accompanied  the  order  with  a  letter 
requesting  the  reasons  why  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company  had  declined  or 
neglected  to  fill  our  orders.     In  response  to  this  letter  we  received  a  letter  of  the  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company  from  their  headquarters  in  New  York,  signed  by  W.  H. 
McAllister,  secretary,  in  which  they  informed  us,  in  reply  to  our  letter  to  them,  that 
they  had  concluded  that  it  was  not  to  their  interest  to  maintain  business  relations 
with  us,  and  that  they  had  decided  to  cease  such  relations.     We  were  informed  that 
we  might  l)e  supplied  with  their  products  by  application  to  jobbers  in  our  section, 
but  upon  application  to  said  jobbers,  we  found  tnat  said  goods  were  refused  to  ue. 

And  your  deponent  says  that  from  his  own  knowledge  the  other  jobbers  and  whole- 
salers of  tobacco  in  this  city,  who  are  now  purchasing  and  having  for  sale  the  goods 
of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  do  not  now  keep  and  expose  for  sale  the  goods 
of  other  new  tobacco  manufacturers  discriminated  against  by  said  C/ontinental 
Tobacco  Company,  although  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  said  policy  of  said  Conti- 
nental Tol>acco  Company  said  wholesalers  and  jobbers  did  keep  and  expose  for  sale 
said  brands. 

And  your  deponent  is  informed  that  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company  claims 
that  all  jobbers  and  wholesalers  may  purchase  their  products,  irrespective  of  whose 
goods  they  handle,  at  a  price  1  cent  a  f)ound  IhjIow  the  price  fixed  for  the  retailers, 
and  your  deponent  says  that  such  a  price  is  a  prohibitive  i)ri(e  and  does  not  enable  the 
wholesaler  or  jobber  in  tobacco  to  handle  naid  goods  at  a  ]>r()fit,  but  would  compel  a 
loss  to  said  wholesaler  or  jobber. 

Hakrv  M.  Chapman. 

Commonwealth  ok  Massachusetts 

New  Bedford,  April  16,  1901, 
Bristtol,  iw: 

Then  )>er8onally  appeared  the  alx)ve-named  Harry  M.  Chapman,  to  me  personally 
known,  and  subscribed  and  made  oath  to  the  above  affidavit. 
Before  iiie, 
[seal.]  A.  Edwin  Clake,  JuMice  of  Die  Peace, 

affidavit  op    MR.    ALBINl   SlTMNER    HOVEV,    OF    I.YNN,    MAH8. 

I,  Albini  Sumner  Hovey,  of  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Eshcx  and  Commonwealth  of 
Maasachusetts,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  I  am  engaged  in  the  tobacco 
boanesB  in  Lynn,  and  have  been  for  9  years;  that  prior  to  January,  1901, 1  had  been 
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purchasing  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  certain  of  its  plog  tobacco  goods; 
that  some  time  in  January,  1901,  one  Edward  M.  Langley,  the  representative  and 
salesman  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  for  my  city,  called  upon  me  at  my 
store  and  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  fall  into  line.  I  replied,  "What  line?''  He 
said,  "The  same  as  the  rest  of  the  jobbers  and  sub-jobbers."  1  asked  him  what  that 
was,  and  he  said,  "To  pell  whatever  we  say."  I  said,  "Who  are  *we?*"  He 
replied,  "The  Continental  Tobacco  Company."  I  said,  "  What  do  you  want  me  to 
do?"  He  said,  "Would  you  throw  out  Butler's,  *B.  and  W.,*  and  'Sensible'  brands 
of  tobacco?"  I  said,  "No,  sir;  I  have  too  good  a  sale  on  them."  He  csalled  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "Sensible"  tobacco  (made  by  persons  other  than  the  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company)  was  displayed  on  my  shelf.  I  replied  that  it  was  my 
tobacco,  which  I  had  paid  for;  that  some  people  might  keep  their  tobacco  under 
their  counters,  but  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  display  it.  As  he  went  away 
from  the  store  I  said,  "Don't  do  anything  to  be  sorry  for;"  and  he  replied  that  he 
shouldn't  do  anything  until  I  heard  from  him  again.  Within  a  few  days  after  that 
I  received  a  letter  from  L.  D.  Mayhew.  departmental  manager  of  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  for  New  England,  informing  me  that  I  had  been  cut  off  as  a  sub- 
jobber  by  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company.  I  afterwards  called  upon  Mr.  Man- 
ning, of  the  lirm  of  McGreanery  Bros.  &  Manning,  the  largest  distributers  of  tobacco 
^oods  in  New  England,  and  of  whom  I  had  been  purchasing  tobacco,  and  asked  him 
if  I  had  got  to  pay  the  advanced  price  for  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company's  goods 
which  I  purchased  of  him.  He  said  he  was  sorry,  but  he  didn't  dare  to  do  anv  dif- 
ferent than  to  charge  me  that  price.  This  was  a  price  at  which  I  could  not  sell  the 
goods  to  retailers  at  a  profit.  I  had  previously  oeen  regarded  by  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  as  a  jobber,  and  later  as  a  sulv jobber.  The  only  reason  within  my 
knowledge  wny  1  was  cut  off  was  be(  aiit^e  I  detrlined  to  throw  out  of  my  stock  cer- 
tain goods  of  indei)endent  manufacturers. 

Albini  S.  Hovby. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

Boston,  April  16,  1901. 
Suffolk,  m; 

Then  personally  appeared  the  al)ove  named  Albini  Sumner  Hovey,  to  me  pereon- 
ally  known,  and  made  oath  and  sul)8('ril)ed  to  the  al)Ove  affidavit. 
Before  me, 
[seal.]  Paul  R.  Blackmur,  A^otary  i^iWic. 


AFFIDAVIT   OK    MR.  CHARLK8    H.  TILTON,  OF    BOSTON,  M.\SS. 

I,  Charles  H.  Tilton,  of  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  and  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  being  dulv  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Stephen  Tilton  &  Co.,  of  boston,  established  in  1836,  which  firm  is  engaged  in  selling 
plug  tobacco  throughout  New  England  to  the  tobacco  jobl:)er8  and  others,  and  repre- 
sents as  selling  agents  3  independent  manufacturers  of  plug  tobacco,  viz,  the  Umted 
States  Tobacco  Company,  Butler  &  Bosher,  and  W.  J.  Yarborough,  all  of  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

And  your  <leponent  says  that  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  a  corporation 
established  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  was  formed  in  December,  1898,  having 
purchased  the  factories  owning  and  makmg  substantially  all  the  leading  brands  m 
plug  tobacco  sold  and  used  in  the  market  of  New  England;  that  said  Continental 
Tobacco  Comi)any  now  supplies  to  the  plug  tobacco  trade  of  New  England  85  or  90 
per  cent  of  all  the  plug  tobat^co  sold  and  consumed  within  said  district. 

And  your  deponent  says  that  prior  to  April,  1900,  there  was  open  and  free  comp^ 
titionin  New  England  in  the  sale  to  all  jobbers  of  plug  tobacco;  that  neither  said 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  nor  any  other  manufacturer  discriminated  against  the 
purchasers  or  jobbers  of  tol^acco  goods  who  carried  or  had  for  sale  the  goods  of  other 
manufacturers,  and  that  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company  sold  its  goods  to  said 
jobl)ers,  who  paid  for  the  same  at  substantially  the  same  rates  or  prices. 

And  your  deponent  says  that  during  the  month  of  April,  1900,  certain  officers  of 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  viz,  H.  D.  Kingsbury,  treasurer,  and  C.  C.  Dula, 
third  vice-president,  empowered  to  act  for  said  corporation  in  pursuance  of  an  agree- 
ment and  understanding  entered  into  with  one  F.  C.  Bushnell,  president,  and  repre- 
senting an  association  of  wholesale  grocers  known  as  the  New  England  Grocers' 
Association,  visited  the  tobacco  jobbers  and  w  holesale  grocers  of  New  England,  and 
notified  them  that  thereafter  the  jobbers  could  purchase  the  goods  of  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  at  a  price  upon  which  said  tobacco  jobl)ers  and  wholesale  grocers 
could  make  2  cents  per  pound,  but  that  if  siiid  jobljers  and  grocers  would  agree  to 
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exclude  from  their  stock,  and  refuse  to  handle,  all  plug  tohaceo  goods  of  tobacco 
manufacturers  established  and  beginning  business  since  the  formation  of  said  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Company,  and  all  new  brands  of  any  manufacturer,  they  would  give 
to  said  tobacco  jobbers  and  wholesale  grocers  an  extra  discount  of  3  per  cent  upon 
all  bills  of  purchases  made  by  said  jobbers  or  grocers  of  the  goods  of  said  Continental 
Tobacco  Company. 

And  your  deponent  says  that  the  profit  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  said  tobacco  to  said 
tobacco  jobbers  and  wholesale  grocers  was  hardly  adequate  to  enable  said  trade  to 
do  business  at  a  profit. 

And  your  deponent  says  that  said  agreement  entered  into  between  said  Bushnell 
and  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company  was  an  agreement  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  brands  of  plug  tobacco  and  to  exclude  certain  old  brands,  and  was  in 
effect  an  agreement  to  restrain  trade  and  commerce  in  said  tol>ac*co  in  the  market  of 
New  Engird  and  designed  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany of  the  plug  tobacco  business  in  New  England. 

And  vour  deponent  says  that  said  arrangement  of  prices  inaugurated  by  the  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company  went  into  effect  May  1, 1900;  that  subsequently  said  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company,  through  its  officers  and  agents,  again  visited  said  tobacco 
jobbers  and  wholesale  grocers  of  New  England,  and  changed  the  price  at  which  the 
goods  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  could  be  purcnased,  so  that  said  jobbers 
and  grocers  could  get  but  1  cent  per  pound  profit  instead  of  2  cents  as  heretofore,  but 
to  said  tobacco  jobbers  and  wholesale  grocers  who  agreed  to  exclude  from  their 
stock  all  plug  tobtfucco  goods  of  new  factories  as  well  as  all  new  brands  of  old  factories, 
together  with  all  gocxls  of  certain  designated  old-established  factories,  an  extra 
discount  of  5^  per  cent  would  be  given;  that  the  5^  per  cent  discount  was  a  large 
and  material  discount  in  the  handling  of  said  tobacco;  that  said  1  cent  a  pound 
without  the  discount  was  a  price  at  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  tobacco  jobber  or 
wholesale  grocer  to  do  business  at  a  profit  in  said  goods,  and  was  in  effect  a  refusal 
to  sell  to  the  trade  or  jobbers  the  ^oods  of  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  or  to 
sell  them  only  at  a  prohibitive  price;  that  further,  in  order  to  close  up  all  the  chan- 
nels of  distribution  for  the  goods  of  all  said  independent  manufacturers,  said  agents 
and  officers  of  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company  visited  the  largest  retail  dea!  ers  of 
tobacco  in  New  England,  and  notified  them  that  if  they  would  exclude  from  their 
stock  the  goods  of  all  new  tobacco  concerns,  and  further  refuse  to  handle  any  new 
brands  of  the  old  tobacco  concerns,  said  retailers'  names  would  be  placed  upon  a  list 
known  as  the  ''Sub-jobbers  list,''  which  would  entitle  said  retailers  to  buy  from  the 
jobbers  at  a  less  price  than  their  competitors  by  2  cents  a  pound,  provided,  however. 
that  they  complied  with  the  request  to  exclude  the  tobacco  goods  of  other  designated 
manufacturers;  that  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company  did  not  deal  or  bill  any  goods 
directly  to  said  retailers,  but  notified  the  jobbers  to  give  to  the  retailers  the  dis- 
criminating rates  on  their  purchases  as  aforesaid. 

And  your  deponent  says  that  all  these  arrangements,  a^eements,  or  prices  have 
been  put  into  effect  by  the  agents  and  officers  of  said  Contmental  Tobacco  Company. 
And  your  deponent  says  that  many  of  his  former  customers  have  ceased  to  purchase 
the  goods  of  your  deponent,  and  give  as  a  reason  that  they  do  not  dare  to  purchase 
the  tobacco  goods  of  your  deponent  for  fear  that  they  will  be  cut  off  from  the  old- 
established  braiids  and  goods  controlled  by  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  the 
sale  of  which  goods  forms  86  to  90  per  cent  of  their  business.  And  your  deponent, 
from  his  experience  of  32  years  in  the  tobacco  business  in  New  England,  is  of  the 
opinion  and  believes  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, if  allowed  to  prevail,  will  create  a  monopoly  in  said  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
{»any  of  the  plug  tobacco  business;  that  the  shutting  off  through  all  the  channels  of 
trade  to  the  consumer  of  the  product  of  new  manufacturers,  and  also  of  the  new 
brands  of  old  manufacturers,  will  bring  about  that  end;  that  it  is  essential  to  the  life 
of  evenr  manufacturer  of  plug  tobacco,  whether  the  business  is  long  established  or 
not,  to  from  time  to  time  bring  out  new  brands,  and  that  if  they  have  not  that  oppor- 
tunity, the  bdsinesB  is  certain  to  die  of  dry  rot;  that  the  action  of  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  heretofore  set  forth  and  complained  of  has  and  will  greatly  dam- 
age the  business  of  your  deponent. 

Chah.  H.  Tilton. 

comjionwealth  of  massachusetts, 

BoetoUj  April  S6^  1901, 
Suffolk,  »: 

Then  personally  appeared  Charles  H.  Tilton,  to  me  i>ersonally  known,  and  nub- 
scribed  and  made  oath  to  the  above  uffirlavit. 
Before  me, 
[seal.]  Paitl  R.  Blackmur,  Notary  Public, 
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CIRCULAR    LETTERS     ISSUED     BY'   THE    CONTINENTAL    TOBACCO    COMPANY   RELATIVE  TO   ITS 

TERMS  TO   JOBBERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks. )  Have  you  any  direct  infonnation  regarding  any  circular  let- 
ter from  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  to  the  same  effect? — A.  I  have  here  two 
circulars. 

Q.  Was  this  circular  issued  by  the  company,  or  is  this  a  copy  of  one  so  issued? — 
A.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  circular  itself? — A.  I  have  seen  the  ori^nal. 

Q.  And  you  know  this  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  circular  letter  waa  sent  to  a  specific  individual  or  firm? — A.  To  a  dealer  in 
tobaico  in  Massachusettt*.  At  his  request  his  name  is  not  given.  He  claimed  that 
he  would  be  cut  off  from  buying  their  goods  if  his  name  were  known. 

Q.  You  yourself  saw  the  orijzmal  on  which  the  name  appeared? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.^  And  you  know  this  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  document 
he  received? — A.  I  do.     (Reading:) 

'  *  Dear  Sir:  Our  offer  heretofore  made  you  to  pay  you  5i  per  cent  on  purchases  from 
us  under  certain  conditions  named  at  the  time  such  offer  was  made,  is  hereby  with- 
drawn, and  in  lieu  thereof  we  make  you  the  following  proposition: 

"If,  during  the  four  months  beginning  May  1,  1901,  and  ending  August  31,  1901 
(unless  we  sooner  withdraw  this  oner,  as  stated  below),  your  dh^ct  purchases  from 

us  for  distribution  to  your  regular  trade  aggregate  not  less  than ,  we  will  pay 

you  5J  per  cent  extra  on  the  entire  amount  of  such  purchases. 

**  If  your  business  during  that  period  does  not  aggregate  as  much  as  the  sum  stipu- 
lated above,  or  if  you  combine  with  any  person,  firm,  or  company  to  make  joint  pur- 
chases, you  will  not  be  entitled  to  this  5  J  per  cent  on  any  of  your  purchases  during 
said  period. 

"We  reserve  the  right  to  discontinue  this  plan  and  withdraw  this  offer  at  any 
time,  though  if  we  do  withdraw  it  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  named  above, 
we  will  pay  you  5}  per  cent  extra  on  the  entire  amount  of  your  direct  purchases  from 
us  for  distribution  to  your  regular  trade  between  May  1,  1901,  and  the  date  of  such 
withdrawal. 

"We  will  withdraw  this  offer  from  any  customer  in  Massachusetts  who  sells  or 
offers  to  sell  our  gooda,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  states  of  Maine.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Rhode  Inland,  and  Connecticut  at  less  than  jobbers*  selling  price  list, 
effective  in  those  States. 

"  No  employee  of  this  company  has  any  authority  whatever  to  change  or  modify, 
in  any  respect,  or  to  any  extent,  this  letter,  or  any  other  letter,  circular,  price  list,  or 
offer  of  this  company. 

"Yours,  very  truly,  "Continental  Tobacxx>  Co., 

'(Signed)  C.  C.  Dula, 

"  Third  Vlce-Prmdent.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  This  circular  letter  does  not  put  in  that  other  condition  with 
reference  to  selling  exclusivelv  the  goods  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company? — A. 
I  do  not  think  you  will  find  tliat  in  print. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  the  person  from  whom  you  received  this  letter 
said  that  the  conditions  referred  to  in  it  were  those  conditions?  In  this  circular  it 
says  this:  "Our  offer  heretofore  made  you  to  pay  vou  5}  per  cent  on  purchases  from 
us  under  certain  conditions  named  at  the  time  sucfi  offer  was  made  *  *  *."  Did 
the  person  to  whom  this  letter  was  written  state  that  the  conditions  referred  to  here 
were  to  the  effect  that  they  should  deal  exclusively  in  the  goods  of  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company? — A.  That  was  his  statement,  and  not  only  his  statement,  but  the 
universal  statement  of  all  dealers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lifchman.  )  Do  I  understand  this  circular  letter  was  sent  out,  and  that 
aside  from  this  there  was  an  oral  agreement  with  the  dealers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  find  that  so  far  as  your  investigation  goes  in  every  case  where  you 
have  learned  of  these  iiLstances? — A.  In  every  case.  This  circular  accompanied  the 
other  one.     ( Reading : ) 

"  To  our  customers  in  Massachusetts: 

"Referring  to  our  circular,  under  date  of  August  6,  1900,  addressed  to  our  custo- 
mers in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut, we  quote  from  said  circular  as  follows: 

"  *  We  shall  decline  to  fill  orders  from  any  customer  in  the  above-named  states  who 
sells,  or  offers  to  sell,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  anj^  of  the  li^^ted  brands  of  tobacco 
manufactured  by  this  company  at  less  than  the  pricen  appearing  in  the  jobber's 
selling  price  list;  this  price  list  applies  to  sales  made  by  you  either  to  jobbers  or 
retailers.' 
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''  We  now  wish  to  advise  that  this  circalar  is  hereby  abrogated  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  sales  made  by  our  customers  to  merchants  located  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
but  it  will  remain  effective  and  continue  to  apply  on  sales  made  by  our  customers  to 
merchants  loca^ted  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut. 

"No  employee  of  this  company  has  any  authority  whatever  to  change  or  modify 
in  any  respect,  or  to  any  extent,  this  circular,  or  any  circular,  letter,  price  list,  or  offer 
of  this  company. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Continental  Tobacco  Co." 

CONDITION   OF  THE  TOBACCO  TRADE   IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  was  their  reason  for  excepting  Massachusetts? — A. 
We  can  only  surmise.  A  few  days  previous  a  bill  had  passed  the  Massachusetts 
house  of  representatives  which  those  mterested  in  it  thought  would  prevent  the  Con- 
tinental Company  in  the  future  from  making  this  deal  prohibiting  the  sale  of  inde- 
pendent gooas  as  a  condition  to  the  sale  of  their  own. 

Q.  A  copy  of  that  bill  was  read  to-day  by  another  witness? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.  )  Do  a  good  many  of  the  jobbers  in  Massachusetts  sell  to  deal- 
ers in  the  other  New  England  states? — ^A.  Of  course;  I  have  no  way  of  telling  to  what 
extent,  but  it  is  very  lai^ly  done. 

Q.  Boston  being  the  central  market  for  the  New  England  states,  gets  a  good  deal 
of  that  trade? — ^A.  The  largest  tobacco  dealers  in  New  England  are  located  in  the 
dty  of  Boston. 

Q.  Then  these  jobbers  have  to  sell  to  the  dealers  in  the  New  England  states  out- 
side of  Massachusetts  at  a  difierent  price  from  that  at  which  they  sell  those  in  Massa- 
chusetts?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Have  you  any  further  evidence  alone  the  same  line  to  pre- 
sent?— A.  I  have  some  other  affidavits  along  the  same  line,  if  you  care  for  them. 

Q^  These  three  will  probably  be  sufficient. 

the  cut  RATES  ON  CIOABEITES  GIVEN  BY  THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY  IN  VIRGINIA 

AND  NORTH  CAROLINA.^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.  )  Do  you  know  of  any  cut  being  made  in  the  price  of  ciga- 
rettes in  North  Carolina  or  Vii^inia,  where  there  are  competing  companies;  and  if  so, 
how  extensive? — A.  I  only  know  from  information  that  the  price  of  one  brand  made 
by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  has  been  reduced  to  $1.50  per  thousand,  and 
that  that  same  brand  of  cigarettes  is  sold  in  the  state  of  New  York  at  a  very  much 
higher  price.  I  have  seen  bills  for  them  purchased  at  that  price  in  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  I  know  that  some  of  the  dealers  m  New  York  have  bought  them  in  Virginia, 
shipped  them  to  New  York,  and  there  undersold  the  price  made  oy  those  who  manu- 
factured them. 

Q.  How  much  more  or  less  is  that  than  the  Government  tax? — ^A.  With  the  2  per 
cent  discount  off,  it  is  3  cents  less  than  the  Government  tax. 

Q.  Was  there  competition  there?  Were  other  independent  companies  selling 
dmrettes  at  those  points? — A.  There  is  an  independent  cigarette  company  located  at 
Wilson,  N.  C. ,  that  claims  to  be  doing  a  very  large  cigarette  business  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Viiiginia. 

Q.  J  By  Mr.  Jenks.)  What  company  is  this?— A.  The  Wells- Whitehead  Company, 
manufacturers  of  the  Carolina  Bright  Cigarette. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  believed  Qiat  this  cut  in  the  price  below  cost  is  made 
because  of  the  competition  of  this  company  to  which  you  have  referred? — A.  The 
manufacturers  of  this  brand  of  cigarettes  think  that  is  the  cause. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  have  said  that  this  same  brand  is  sold  for  a  considerably 
higher  price  in  New  York? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  in  New  York?— A.  From  |1.66  to  $2.50. 

Q.  These  various  prices  are  made  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company? — A.  No. 
They  are  made  by  the  tobacco  dealers  in  New  York,  who  have  heard  of  the  price 
South,  and  sent  there  and  purchased  those  cigarettes,  taken  them  to  New  York  and 
sold  them  to  the  retailers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  price  made  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  in  New 
York?— A.  I  do  not. 


»Seepp.  318,  319. 
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DEALERS  WHO   HAVE   BEEN    REFUSED   GOODS    BY  THE  AMERICAN   AND  CONTINENTAL 

TOBACCO  COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  the  retail 
decder  has  lost  the  goods  of  the  American  or  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company?— 
A.  A  number  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  you  name  them? — A.  This  is  a  list  of  those  who  have 
been  cut  off  for  selling  independent  tobaccos  (reading):  E.  T.  Chapman,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.;  Marlboro  Cigar  and  Tobacco  Company,  Marlboro,  Mass.;  S.  Wardner, 
Concord,  N.  H.;  Berry,  Uall<&  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  C.  O.  Amazeen  &  Co.,  Ipswich, 
Mass.;  N.  G.  Gurnsey  &  Co.,  Keane,  N.  H.;  J.  B.  Edson,  Brockton,  Mass.;  W.  £. 
Suibom,  H(^yoke,  M!as8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.|  These  men  themselves  state  that  the  reason  why  they  could 
no  longer  get  the  gooas  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  was  because  they  had 
dealt  in  independent  goods? — A.  Yes. 

EFFECT  UPON    THE    RETAILER' 8    BUSINESS  OF  BEING    CUT  OFF  FROM    DEALING   WITH    THE 

AMERICAN   AND  CONTINENTAL  TOBACCO  COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  As  a  practical  matter — not  a  legal  one — do  you 
know  wnat  effect  such  cutting  off  has  had  on  the  business  of  those  firms? — A.  I 
think  all  the  firms  that  have  been  cut  off  continue  to  deal  in  the  goods  of  the  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Company,  for  the  reason  that  they  own  a  lai^  number  of  brands, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  do  a  successful  tobacco  business  without 
keeping  some  of  their  brands. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  that  tobacco? — A.  Anywhere  thev  can.  Some  go  to  other 
states  and  buv  it  on  the  quiet,  just  as  a  number  of  dealers  in  New  England  do  with 
our  goods.  We  have  to  ship  them  in  a  plain  case  without  any  marks  or  brands,  and 
they  hide  them  under  the  counter,  and  if  a  man  comes  in  and  asks  for  a  piece  of 
the  tobacco,  they  look  to  see  if  he  is  in  the  secret  before  handing  it  to  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Some  customers  request  that  you  send  tJnem  your  goods  in 
plain  cases  without  any  marks  on  the  outside? — A.  A  number  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  I  asked  Mr.  Duke  if  a  firm  or  jobber  should 
sell  or  refuse  to  sell  their  goods,  what  would  be  the  effect.  He  said,  they  would  fp  to 
another  jobber  and  get  them.  What  do  you  know  about  that? — A.  Well,  there  is  in 
most  localities  some  one  man  who,  for  some  reason,  is  determined  to  handle  inde- 
pendent ^oods  or  such  goods  as  he  pleases  to  handle.  These  men  in  a  laxge  number 
of  localities  are  the  only  distributers  of  anything  except  the  Continental  and  the 
American  companies'  goods.    Mention  has  been  made  of  one  locality  where  everv 

J'obber  in  the  town  one  morning  said:  "We  will  have  to  throw  out  your  goods.  *^' 
t  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  in  that  town  to  buy  them  of  the  jobber  at  any 
price.  There  are  other  similar  instances.  Understand,  they  sell  probably  80  per  cent 
of  the  goods. that  are  sold  in  such  territory;  and  when  they  go  to  a  dealer  and  say 
to  him:  "  We  will  destroy  t\\e  profit  on  80  per  cent  of  your  business;  **  it  takes  a  man 
with  a  great  deal  of  nerve  t6  say  he  will  continue  to  run  his  own  business. 

reason   for   NOT   CONSULTING   THE    UNITED   KTATES   DISTRICT   ATTORNEY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  ever  consulted  the  United  States  district 
attorney  in  regard  to  your  case? — A.  No;  we  never  have,  for  the  reason  that  we  con- 
sulted an  attorney  sometime  ago,  and  he  informed  us  that  it  would  be  necessary, 
before  we  could  do  anything,  to  have  afi&davits  establishing  a  case;  and,  of  course, 
that  being  true,  we  could  not  make  a  case,  for  we  believe  that  the  moment  those 
jobbers  capable  of  furnishing  such  aflSdavits  testified  they  would  lose  the  profit  on 
80  per  cent  of  their  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  You  have  given  a  list,  respectable  in  length,  of  a  number  of 
men  who  have  the  nerve  to  run  their  own  business.  Have  you  given  that  list  to  the 
United  States  district  attorney? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  have  you  informed  anyone  that  you  have  such  a  list? — A.  Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  all  those  men  would  be  good  witnesses  against  these  unlawful 
methods,  as  you  allege  them  to  be? — A.  Yes;  and  I  think  others  could  be  had  who 
would  probably  be  better  witnesses,  if  the  United  States  district  attorney  were  dis- 
posed to  take  the  matter  up. 

Q.  Well,  you  do  not  know  but  that  the  United  States  district  attorney  would  be  so 
disposed? — A.  I  do  not. 
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PEBCBNTAGE    OF  TOTAL  OUTPUT  CONTKOLLBD    BY   THE   AMERICAN   AND    (X)NTINENTAL 

TOBACCO  COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  state  about  what  per  cent  of  tobacco  is  handled 
by  the  American  and  wnat  per  cent  by  the  Continental  company? — A.  You  mean 
the  output  of  the  two  companies? 

Q.  The  per  cent  of  the  whole  goods  in  the  United  States  compared  with  the  inde- 
pendents?— A.  I  think  that  the  claim  is  made  that  their  output  in  the  United  States 
amounts  to  between  75  and  90  per  cent.  I  do  not  believe  tiiey  make  that  much;  I 
do  not  think,  personally,  that  they  manufacture  75  per  cent  of  the  goods  of  the 
United  States. 

Q,  But  enough  to  ^ve  them  in  certain  localities  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  busi- 
ness?—A.  Yes;  especially  is  that  true  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  had  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  brands  used  in  certain  territorv,  and  that  territory  uses  a  kind  of 
tobacco  that  is  not  generally  sold  over  the  United.  States. 

Q,  So  they  have  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  those  states? — A.  Yes. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  TOBACCO  COMBINATION   UPON   COMPETITION. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  If  they  are  the  owners  of  brands  representing  80 
per  cent  of  the  tobacco  used  in  New  England,  and  these  brands  were  in  existence 
and  in  the  market  before  either  the  American  or  the  Continental  Tobacco  Ck)mpany 
was  formed,  would  not  the  same  thing  be  true  if  those  companies  had  never  had 
come  into  existence;  would  not  80  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  used  in  New  England  be 
in  those  brands,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  are  now  in  competition  with  the 
present  owners  of  those  brands? — A.  That  80  per  cent  was  made  by  lour  or  five  differ- 
ent fiEu^tories controlling  about  20  brands.  No  one  of  these  factories  could  say:  **If 
you  do  not  handle  our  brands  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  brands  in  competition, 
you  shall  not  have  our  brands  at  a  price  that  you  can  make  a  profit  on."  But  now 
one  company  owning  the  20  branois,  all  popular  and  well  established,  have  that 
power. 

Q.  But  in  so  Jbr  as  the  manufacturer  of  any  other  brands  is  concerned,  he  would 
have  those  same  brands  to  compete  with? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Precisely  as  he  has  now? — A.  Yes.  We  have  no  complaint  with  competition 
at  all  when  opportunities  are  merely  equal.  All  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to  do  busi- 
ness; that  all  channels  shall  not  be  closed. 

Q.  The  effect  of  the  combination,  then,  is  to  prevent  you  and  other  people  from 
introducing  new  brands? — ^A.  New  or  ola  brands,  or  any  brand.  The  fact  is  they 
sell  the  same  grade  of  goods  at  higher  prices  than  we  do. 

SUOGEOTION   AS  REGARDS  LEGISLATION  CONCERNING    BUSINESS  CORPORATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  legislation  in  connection 
with  tills  matter? — ^A.  I  would  hardly  presume  to  suggest  anythmg;  but  my  associ- 
ates and  myself  have  talked  over  a  proposition,  accooding  to  which  a  distinction 
might  be  made  between  corporations  whose  stocks  were  list^  and  sold  on  the  public 
market,  and  those  whose  stocks  were  not. 

Q.  All  these  corporations,  however,  are  formed  under  the  same  laws? — A.  Yes. 

Q^  And  the  fact  that  4  or  5  men  may  own  the  entire  stock  of  a  corporation  does 
not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  make  that  corporation  any  different  from  one  whose 
stock  is  owned  by  a  laiger  number  of  men? — A.  There  is  this  difference,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  a  small  corporation  owned  by  a  few  men  who  do  not  put  their 
stock  upon  the  market,  the  stock  is  not  for  sale,  and  is  not  purchased  and  handled 
by  narties  who  have  no  way  of  knowing  anything  about  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  business;  whereas  a  large  corporation  places  its  stock  upon  the  market, 
and  ii  jrou  injure  that  corporation  by  laws  or  otherwise,  you  injure  innocent  holders. 

(Testimony  dosed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  9, 1901, 

TE8TIM0NT  OF  MK.  H.  D.  LEE, 

Treagurer  American  Tobacco  Company^  New  York  (My. 

The  commisBion  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillipe  presiding.  At  4.02 
p.  ra.,  Mr.  H.  D.  Lee,  treasurer  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  of  New  York 
City,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PEBSONAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  WrTNEBS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenka.)  Will  you  rive  your  position  in  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany?— A.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  official  i)06ition  in  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company? — ^A- 
No;  I  am  treasurer  and  director  in  the  American. 

Q.  Before  you  beoune  connected  with  the  American  Tobacco  Company  what  busi- 
ness were  you  in? — ^A.  I  am  still  in  the  wholesale  grocery  busineas,  bankmg  business, 
and  mill  business. 

Q.  Were  you  at  some  time  connected  with  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation?— [No  audible  response  by  the  witnesSr] 

Q.  Where  does  that  association  do  business,  throughout  the  whole  country? — ^A. 
Yes.    There  were,  I  think,  12  States  in  the  South  that  were  not  in  our  oi^ganization. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  that  position  were  you  enabled  to  know  the  general  methods 
of  selling  goods  employed  by  the  tobacco  companies  as  well  as  by  uie  grocer^ — ^A. 
Well,  I  was  somewhat  familiar  with  that,  of  course. 

THE  ALLEGED  DISCRIMINATIONS  OF  THE   CX>NnNENTAL  TOBAOCO  COMPANY  IN   FAVOR  OF 

DEALERS  HANDLING  THEIR  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY.^ 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  regards  any  discriminations  that  have  been  made 
in  favor  of  those  who  handle  the  goods  of  the  Continental  Company  exclusively? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  either  affirm  or  contradict  these  statements  that  have 
just  been  made  regarding  the  terms  of  sale? — ^A.  As  far  as  my  information  goee  it 
would  be  contradictorv  to  those  statements. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  has  issued  a  circular 
letter  of  the  general  nature  of  this  copy  which  was  presented  here  a  few  moments 
ago? — A.  My  impression  is  they  issued  a  circular  about  that  date.  Whether  that  ia 
a  true  copy  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  business  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  are  carri^  on  in  the  same  building? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  the  relations  of  the  officials  of  the  two  companies  are  close? — A.  Well, 
reasonably  so;  neighborly,  at  least. 

Q.  Are  you  in  such  a  position  that  you  would  be  likely  to  know  with  reference  to 
a  general  circular  letter  issued  by  the  Continental  Company? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  would.  My  business,  of  course,  is  in  the  financial  department,  and  these 
other  circulars  are  formulated  in  the  sales  department,  and  there  are  times  that  I 
don't  see  the  general  salesman  in  months,  perhaps. 

Q.  Who  is  the  general  sales  agent  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company? — A.  My 
impression  is  that  Mr.  C.  C.  Dum  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Q.  And  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company?— A.  I  think  Mr.  Hutchins  is  head  of 
the  sales  department. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO   COMPANY  AND  PREFERENTIAL  TERMS  TO  DEALERS. 

Q.  Has  the  American  Tobacco  Company  issued  any  general  circular  letter  of  this 
kind,  giving  preferential  terms? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  will  say,  however,  on 
the  start,  that  I  have  only  been  with  the  American  Tobacco  Company  a  year.  The 
first  3  months  after  my  election  as  director  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  I  went  to  Europe  on  account  of  ill  health;  the  last  4  months  I  have  been  in 
the  hospital,  so  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the  detail  workings  of  the  company  as  you 
might  imagine  I  would  be.  They  have  come  largely  under  the  supervision  of  my 
assistant  and  the  assistant  treasurer.  While  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  finan- 
cial part  of  it,  I  have  not  made  myself  familiar  with  the  general  workings  of  the  com- 
pfuiy  as  I  otherwise  would. 

'  1  See  pp.  306,  310-811,  320,  330.  332-838. 
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THE  ALIiBGED    FACTORS'   AOBBBUENTB  BETWREN  THE   AMERICAN   TOBACCO  COMPANY   AND 

ITS  JOBBERS. 

Q.  Do  YOU  know  whether  it  had  been  customary  at  any  time  for  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  to  have  what  are  called  factors'  agreements  by  which  the  attempt 
was  nuide  to  maintain  prices  and  pay  the  jobbers  by  special  discounts? — A.  No;  not 
exactly  in  that  way. 

Q.  Will  you  exjnain  the  method  that  was  followed? — A.  Thev  at  times  attempted 
to  aid  the  jobbers  in  securing  profit  in  different  states.  I  think  they  gave  a  rebate 
after  a  certain  period  of  prices  maintained,  but  after  these  anti-trust  laws  were  estab- 
lished those  methods  were  abandoned. 

Q.  Before  that  time  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  their  information  as  to 
whether  prices  had  been  maintained  by  means  of  affidavits  on  the  part  of  the 
salesmen? — ^A.  Well,  if  that  were  true,  it  was  before  my  connection  with  them.  I 
think  that  was  perhaps  the  method  during  the  period  before  the  trust,  as  it  is 
called,  was  formed;  I  think  Leggett  &  Meyers  and  Drummond,  and  those  people  had 
adopted  that  method;  I  think  i  remember  as  a  jobber  of  making  several  affidavits 
for  li^ett  &  Meyers  as  to  whether  we  had  maintained  the  prices  or  not. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  of  those  cases  asked  to  sell  only  certam  brands  or  to  exclude 
certain  brands? — ^A.  No;  I  think  the  jobbing  house  of  which  I  am  president  now  has 
perhaps  as  many  independent  goods  in  it  as  it  has  goods  of  the  other  people;  we  liave 
never  Deen  aak^  to  do  that 

SIMILAR    factors'    AGREEMENTS  IN    OTHER    LINES    OF    BUSINESS — ATrrrUDE    OF    JOBBERS 

TOWARD  SUCH   AGREEMENTS. 

Q.  In  what  other  lines  of  goods  besides  tobacco  have  similar  agreements  been 
made  in  order  to  secure  a  jobber's  profit? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  perhaps  markets  its  eoods  under  the  ^tor  plan. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  otner  lines  of  goods  besides  sugar? — A.  I  think  perhaps  Proc- 
tor &  Gamble  Soap  Company  have  some  sort  of  an  arrangement;  I  am  not  just 
familiar  with  the  details  of  it;  my  impression  is  that  they  protect  the  jobber  in  a 
profit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  attitude  of  jobbers  and  of  dealers  in  general  is  with  ref- 
erence to  a  plan  of  that  kind? — A.  They  are  very  favorable  to  it.  1  perhaps  am  more 
familiar  with  that  feature  of  it  than  any  other  part  of  it,  being  a  jobber  myself.  I  talk 
with  a  great  many  jobbers  and  they  seem  to  be  very  anxious  to  have  a  plan  of  that 
kind;  it  seems  to  be  the  only  wav  that  a  profit  can  be  maintained  on  staple  goods 
such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  ana  soap.  On  staple  articles  competition  is  strong,  and 
there  is  a  universal  demand  from  the  lobbers  for  the  lar^  manufacturers  to  protect 
them  in  a  reasonable  profit,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  that  the  manufacturers 
Med  to  respond  to  that  demand  before  these  laws  interfering  with  that  method  were 
passed  in  tne  different  states.  Since  that  time,  I  think  most  of  the  manufacturers 
nave  rather  abandoned  it. 

EFFECT  OF  FACTORS*  AGREEMENTS  UPON  THE  PROFITS  OF  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  manufacturers'  business  Suppose  the  thing  that  they 
complain  of  vras  not  considered  illegal,  and  the  American  Tobacco  Company  were 
asked  to  take  up  such  a  plan  to  protect  the  jobbers,  would  it  be  likely  to  siffect  their 
profits  favorably  or  unmvorably? — A.  It  would  affect  them  very  favorably  if  the 
plan  was  done  away  with  entirely.  Whenever  the  manufacturer  of  a  staple  product 
18  allowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  jobbers',  or  of  his  agent's  profit,  or  of  a  fair  compensation 
lor  marketing  his  goods,  he  has  no  trouble  in  distributing  his  goods.  If  a  man  wants 
a  carload *of  sugar,  he  is  going  to  get  it;  if  he  wants  a  carload  of  Duke's  Mixture,  he 
is  going  to  have  it.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  one  jobber  is  willing 
to  do  it  or  not,  some  other  fellow  is  willing  to  do  it,  and  is  willing  to  do  it  for  noth- 
ing. The  large  manufacturer  probably  gains  when  he  protects  the  jobber,  and  yet 
the  brands  that  are  owned  and  controllSi  by  these  two  companies  are  well  known 
to  have  taken  years  of  time  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  establish,  and 
if  thev  could  go  to  the  consumer  without  considering  the  profit  of  the  jobber  there 
would  be  no  trouble  at  all  about  that  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  JOBBER  BY  THE  MANUFACTURER. 

Q.  Why  don't  they  go  directly  to  the  dealer? — A.  Well,  the  jobber,  in  a  measure, 
has  helped  to  build  up  that  trade,  helped  to  establish  those  brands,  and  I  think  the 
manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  try  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  jobber,  try  to  maintain  a 
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profit,  and  that  has  been  done  lai^ely — done  under  the  administration  of  independ- 
ent companies.  I  am  certain  that  the  Continental  and  American  companies  have 
both  tried  to  formulate  plans  by  which  a  fair  compensation  could  be  given  to  the 

I'obber,  but  whenever  there  have  been  drastic  laws  prohibiting  that  they  simply 
lave  had  to  let  the  jobber  take  care  of  himself. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  are  they  attempting  to  protect  him  in  any  of  the  states?— 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  posted  as  to  any  really  definite  plan.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  been 
in  the  hospital,  ana  I  am  not  familiar  with  any  plan  being  pursaed  by  either  of  the 
companies  just  now. 

Q.  You  may  perhaps  express  an  opinion.  Is  it  your  belief  that  they  have  no  such 
plan  that  they  are  attempting  to  put  into  effect? — A.  Well,  my  understanding  is  that 
m  some  states  the  jobbers  are  maintaining  a  very  eood  oiganization  of  their  own, 
and  in  some  of  those  states  are  maintaining  a  profit  on  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco, 
independent  of  any  action  upon  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  The  manufacturers 
possibly  are  lending  what  aia  they  can  to  that  end. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  the  tobacco  business  also? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  states  are  those? — A.  Well.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  you  those 
states.  I  think  perhaps  the  New  England  states,  New  York  state,  I  presume,  and  I 
think  Kentucky.  My  impression  is  that  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  possibly  Minnesota 
also  should  be  mcluded. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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THE  THREAD  COMBnSTAnONS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  9y  1901. 

TSSTIMONY  OF  MB.  LTMAH  &.  H0PKIH8, 

President  American  Thread  Company^  New  York. 

The  commission  met  at  10.48  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  chair.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Lyman  R.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  American  Thread  Company,  New  York,  appeared 
as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  give  us  your  address,  Mr.  Hopkins? — A.  My  address 
is  Lake  view,  Me. 

Q.  Your  position  in  the  American  Thread  Company  is  that  of  president? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  sent  in  a  written  statement  in  reference  to  the  business  of  your  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes. 

Q-  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  that  read  first? — A.  Yes. 

fSecretary  Durand  read  the  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  which  is  as 
follows:) 


COMPANIES  WHICH    WERE  UNITED  TO   FORM  THE   AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY. 

I  am  the  president  of  the  American  Thread  Company.  In  response  to  the  request 
and  invitation  of  the  Industrial  Commission  I  submit  tne  following  statement: 

The  company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  on  March 
10, 1898,  to  unite  the  businesses  of  the  following  manufacturers  of  spool,  crochet,  knit- 
ting, mending,  and  other  cottons,  including  in  some  cases  the  allied  businesses  of 
cotton  spinning,  doubling,  twisting,  dyeing,  bleaching,  polishing,  spool  making,  etc. 


Baretow  Thread  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  including  good  will  and  trade-  i 
marks  of  Alexander  King  &  Co.,  in  cotton-thread  businetis. 

The  Glaaco  Yam  Mills  Co..  Olasco,  near  Norwich,  Conn 

The  Glasco  Thread  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass 

Hadley  Cq^  Holyoke,  Mass 

The  Kerr  Thread  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass 

J.O.  King  4fe  Co., New  York  City 

Merrick  Thread  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass 

The  National  Thread  Co.,  Mansfield,  Conn 

Morse  A  Kaley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milford,  N.  H 

E.  J.  W.  Morse  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  including  the  patent  rights,  machinery, 
and  good  will  of  the  Morse  machine. 

The  Ruddy  Thread  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass 

The  Warren  Thread  Co.,  Ashland,  Mass 

The  William  Clark  Co.,  Westerly,  R.  I 

Willimantic  Linen  Co.,  Willimantic,  Conn 


Estab- 
lished. 

Incorporated. 

1866 

Rhode  Island. 

1881 

Connecticut. 

1883 

Massachusetts. 

1863 

Do. 

1881 

New  Jersey. 

1866 

Private  Arm. 

1865 

Massachusetts. 

187:^ 

Connecticut. 

1882 

New  Hampshire. 

1834 

Maine. 

1891 

MaHsachusettH. 

1866 

Do. 

1891 

New  Jersey. 

1854 

Connecticut. 

THE  company's  CAPITALIZATION — PRBFBRRBD   AND  COMMON  STOCK  AND   BONDS. 


The  operations  of  the  company  began  on  April  1, 1899.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  outstanding  of  common  stock,  ^,200,000;  of  preferred  stock,  $4,890,475;  total, 
$9,090,475;  and  of  bonds,  $5,798,000. 

The  preferred  stock  is  6  per  cent  cumulative.  The  stock  authorized  is  $6,000,000 
preferred  and  $6,000,000  common. 
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A88BTB  ANU  LIABILITIBS  OF  THK  AMRRICAN  THREAD  €X>MPANY  ON  BSPTEMBER  30,  1899. 

The  company' H  balance  sheet  of  September  30,  1899,  showed  the  following: 


AflBETS. 

InTestments  acquiring  the  capital 
stock  of  Tarioufl  manufactaring 

companies  at  cost 111,079,649.93 

Sundry  advances  to  subsidiary  com- 
panies    1  >  866, 616. 34 

Sundry  debtors 787, 861. 08 

Furniture 13,262.04 

Cash  in  hand  and  at  bank 881,087.71 


LIABILITIBS. 

Capital  stock  issued: 
Pref.  6  p.  c.  cum., 
978,096  shares,  par 

16 $4,890,476 

Com.,  par  $6,  92 
called  on  each 
share,        1,200,000 

shares 2,400,000 

97,290,475.00 

Bonds  issued 6,797,860     6,797,850.00 

Unissued 202,160 

6,000,000 

Sundry  creditors 491,658.84 

Interest  on  bonds  accrued  to  date.  67, 978. 50 

Depreciation  fund 225, 000. 00 

Balance 204,803.76 


Total 14,067,766.10,  Total 14,067,766.10 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  WTTNIBSS — ADVANTAGES  OF  COMBINATION. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  com  mission  I  can  add  any- 
thing of  value  to  the  mass  of  material  which  has  already  been  gotten  together. 

I  mvself  am  what  is  called  a  self-made  man.  I  have  risen  from  the  ranks.  I  have 
had  tne  opportunity  to  observe  the  manufacture  of  thread,  etc.,  as  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  from  the  standpoint  both  of  employer  and  employee.  I  am  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  advantage  to  all  concerned  of  combination  on  a  conservative  and  suit- 
able basis.  It  admits  of  economies  which  are  in  the  general  interest  So  as  not  to 
invite  comptetition  it  is  necessary  that  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  shall  be 
kept  at  a  minimum. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  capital  in  the  United  States  awaiting  investment 
in  any  profitable  enterprise.  Any  attempt  at  an  inordinate  profit  in  the  carrying  on 
of  any  considerable  business  is  a  sure  invitation  to  rivalries  and  competition.  The 
only  nrotection  is  that  the  price  shall  be  kept  low,  and  that  the  manufacturer  shall 
rely  for  his  returns  upon  the  magnitude  of  his  transactions,  and  not  upon  an  extrava- 
gant rate  of  profit  Low  prices  mean  enlarged  output.  Low  prices  are  of  course  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumer.  Prices  are  kept  down  by  the  necessity  of  the  situation 
for  the  manufacturer.  Combination  makes  this  possible.  Business  must  be  done 
upon  a  i)aying  basis  or  it  will  not  be  done  at  all.  The  community  can  ^ord  to  pay 
a  i&ir  price  for  a  good  article. 

I  believe  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  unite  capital,  talent,  and 
effort,  but  to  give  success  to  such  a  imion  it  is  essential  that  the  character  of  the 
product  shall  be  kept  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard,  and  shall  be  furnished  at 
the  lowest  possible  pri(;e. 

THE  RELATION   OF  CAPITAL  TO   LABOR. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  necessary  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor.  It 
is  my  judgment,  and  the  result  of  my  observation  and  experience,  that  both  capital 
and  labor  should  be  hampered  as  little  as  possible  with  restrictions,  and  that  each 
should  lai^ely  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  each  to  see  to  it  that,  so  £ar  as  either 
is  concerned,  business  shall  be  conducted  upon  fair  business  principles. 

Whatever  may  be  the  course  elsewhere,  it  is  impossible  in  this  country  for  capital 
to  tyrannize  over  labor.  The  laboring  classes  are  too  intelligent;  they  are  too  sensi- 
ble; they  are  too  conscious  of  their  own  power.  They  imderstana  too  well  the 
power  of  labor  combinations,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the  possibility  of 
resorting  to  legislation  if  that  should  be  founa  to  be  necessary. 

I  know  very  little  about  combinations  of  labor  additional  to  that  which  is  gener- 
ally understood  by  the  community.  If  anyone  suffers  from  such  combinations,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  class  of  skilled,  capable,  and  industrious  employees,  who, 
by  such  unions  and  organizations,  are  reduced  to  a  lower  standard  of  work,  capacity, 
and  intelligence,  and  are  thus  deprived  of  what  is  honestly  their  due.  Pernaps  I 
have  no  right  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  I  certainly  have  no  wish  to 
volimteer  one.  It  is  my  experience  that  the  better  men  suffer  from  such  orsaniza- 
tions.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  not  some  purposes  for  which  labor  should  com- 
bine.   In  numbers  there  is  strength. 
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Neither  in  the  American  Thread  Company,  nor,  so  far  as  I  recjall,  in  the  case  of  the 

Eredecessor  companies,  has  there  been  trouble  from  strikes.    The  effort  at  all  times 
as  been  to  keep  harmonious  relations  with  employees,  to  pay  them  a  fair  price,  and 
to  see  to  it  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  serve  faithfully. 

The  work  is  skilled  work.  It  is  paid  for  both  by  the  piece  and  by  time.  The 
rates  which  labor  receives  constitute  a  foir  remuneration,  and  should  provide  satis- 
factorily for  the  prudent  and  economical  bringing  up  of  a  family. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  eTTRIKK   EXISTS,  BUT  STRIKES  GENERALLY   ARE  NOT  BRNEPICTAL  TO  LABOR. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  strikes  unattended  by  violence.  I  think  that  labor  should 
have  the  same  right  to  protect  itself  in  any  lawful  way  that  belongs  to  capital.  But 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  actual  resort  to  a  strike  results  beneficially  to  labor. 
Employers  will  not  permit  their  workmen  to  go  to  such  an  extreme  if  by  agreement, 
or  ill  some  cases  by  arbitration,  labor  is  willing  to  make  a  reasonable  arrangement.  I 
doubt  whether  there  would  ordinarily  be  difficulty  if  the  question  were  between  the 
particular  manufacturer  and  his  particular  employees.  The  chances  are  many  to  one 
that  they  would  come  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  if  there  were  no  outside  inter- 
ference. 

A  prolonged  strike  in  my  judgment  is  almost  alwavs  to  the  disadvantage  of  labor. 
Capital  may  suffer.  The  probability  is  that  labor  will  suffer  more.  A  strike  means 
a  oirect,  actual^  practical  loss  to  labor,  and  while  in  the  end  it  may  force  an  increase 
ot  wages,  it  is  little  likely  that  the  increase  will  make  good  the  actual  loss  during  the 
suspension  of  work. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration,  nor  am  I  in  favor  of  the  right  to  appeal 
by  injunction  to  the  courts,  except  when  it  is  the  only  remedy  to  prevent  violence. 
I  think  that  the  law  should  be  enforced.  I  think  that  property  should  be  protected. 
I  think  that  persons  who  are  willing  to  work  should  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  law  to 
see  that  the  opportunity  is  afforded  them.  If  an  attempt  to  coerce  is  made,  and  it 
can  bepreventedt  by  injunction,  I  can  see  no  reason  against  such  relief,  provided  other 
remedies  prove  to  be  inefficacious. 

AMERICAN  THREAD   COMPANY'S   RELATIONS  TO   EMPLOYEES — WAGES   AND  TENEMENTS. 

t 

We  pay  our  labor  weekly.  We  pay  in  cash.  We  do  not  adopt  a  sliding  wage  scale, 
nor  make  the  payment  of  labor  dependent  upon  business  success.  We  do  not  impose 
fines  or  penalties.  As  long  as  a  workman  is  willing  to  serve,  and  to  do  his  work 
properiy,  he  is  sure  of  his  position  and  of  his  pay. 

At  Uolyoke,  Mass.,  we  have  Victory  tenements  sufficient  to  accommodate  about 
one-eighth  of  the  persons  employed  there,  and  at  Willimantic,  Conn.,  we  have  tene- 
ments sufficient  for  about  one-half  the  labor  employed  there. 

The  relative  rate  of  wages  has  considerably  advanced  during  the  past  50  years. 
Employment  has  also  become  more  regular.  This  is  particularly  so  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  American  Thread  Company.  The  increase  lias  been  gradual,  but 
continuous. 

In  a  way  the  social  condition  of  our  labor  has  improved  during  the  past  50  years. 
By  this  I  mean  that  the  general  situation  of  employees  with  reference  to  the  amount 
that  they  can  earn,  the  conveniences  which  are  in  their  reach,  the  necessaries  which 
they  can  provide,  and  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are  possible,  has  improved. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  social  conditions  of  labor  in  our  line,  in  the  i^ast  50 
years,  has  not  improved.  Fifty  years  ago  a  lai^e  proportion  of  employees  were 
native  bom.  A  large  proportion  came  from  native  families  of  farmers  and  persons 
of  more  or  less  independence  of  position  and  means.  That  class  of  employees  has 
considerably  diminished. 

NUMBER  OP   EMPLOYEES — HOURS   OF   LABOR — LIMITATION   OF   THE   TiABOR    DAY. 

The  number  employed  in  our  industry  has  very  largely  increased.  This  is  so  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  improvements  are  continually  being  made  in  machinery, 
and  that  the  work  is  largely  done  by  machinery.  All  such  improvements  lower 
price,  consequently  increase  output,  and  so  create  an  enlarged  necessity  for  labpr. 

Our  employees  on  an  average  work  for  nearly  300  days  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

In  Massachusetts  they  work  58  hours  a  week;  elsewhere  60  hours  a  week.  We  do 
not  employ  Sunday  lal)or. 

With  reference  to  the  workday  movement,  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  a  man  wishes 
to  work  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so,  and  to  work  as  many  hours  a  day  as  he 
likes.    Few  good  workmen  will  take  a  holiday,  or  will  ever  wish  to  shorten  hours 
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nnleH8  they  can  do  no  at  the  expense  of*  their  employers.  That  'ib  a  matter  which  I 
think  phould  be  {lermitted  to  regulate  itself.  Houdays  are  not  of  certain  advantage; 
perhaps  because  we  do  not  know  how  to  use  them. 

We  have  never  tried  cooperation,  premium  pa3rment6,  profit  sharing,  industrial 
copartnership,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  thinV  that  our  emplo^^ees  prefer  a  satis- 
factory, definite  pavment  rather  than  a  lees  amount  with  a  possibility  of  an  increase 
de{)endent  upon  tne  success  of  the  business.  Workmen  are  suspicious  of  their 
employers.  Under  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  referred  to  they  would  always  be  in 
doubt  whether  the v  were  receivi ng  everything  to  which  they  were  entitled.  In  saying 
this  I  make  no  reference  to  a  class  of  very  superior  employees  who  under  a  profit- 
sharing  system  would  receive  lai^  payments.  Such  men  would  have  the  intelligence 
to  see  to  it,  and  would  be  pretty  sure  to  take  care  that  their  interests  would  be  looked 
after  in  a  way  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  themselves. 

RUINorS  (X)MPETITION    IN    THB    THREAD    BUSINESS   A   CHIEF    REASON    FOR   FORMING    THB 

AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  The  statement  ig  quite  comolete  along  certain  lines,  but  there 
are  some  points  that  nave  not  been  covered.  WiU  you  tell  us  what  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  business  at  the  time  that  it  was  proposed  to  oraanize  the  American  Thread 
Coinjiany? — A.  Well,  there  was  quite  a  rivalry  between  the  different  companies  with 
reference  to  disposing  of  the  goods.  Some  were  cutting  prices  in  all  kinds  of  ways 
to  get  the  trade,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  business  was  down  to  a  very  low 
profit,  if  any  at  all.  This  was  true  of  many  of  the  concerns  that  finally  went  into 
this  organization. 

Q.  In  many  cases  the  condition  of  the  business  was  such  that  the  mills  were  mak- 
ing pra<ttically  no  money  at  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  ^ive  as  at  any  rate  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  coming 
together,  the  desire  to  avoid  ruinous  competition? — A.  Yes. 

HCX>N()MIES     IN     SALE    OF     PRODUCT     THROUGH     COMBINATION— CLERICAL     EXPENSES 
LESSENED — SAVING    IN   SALESMEN    AND   IN   ADVERTISING. 

Q.  What  other  reasons  were  prominent? — A.  Another  reason  was  that  by  putting 
the  different  concerns  under  one  oiiganization  there  would  be  an  immense  amount 
saved  in  disposing  of  the  product  of  the  different  concerns,  and  also  in  the  manu- 
facture. 

Q.  In  what  ways  did  you  expect  to  make  savings  in  disposing  of  the  product? — A. 
Before  the  orjranization  10  or  12  different  concerns  had  different  stores  and  oflSces 
in  various  cities  all  over  the  country,  and  they  also  had  employees  in  all  their 
ofiices,  and  each  concern  had  drummers,  as  we  call  them,  going  all  over  the  country 
to  dispose  of  the  gocKls.  By  organization  we  practically  united  all  of  the  offices  in 
each  city.  In  that  way  we  saved  a  tremendous  amount  of  rents,  and  also  saved  a 
goo<l  (leal  of  expense  in  the  l)ookkeeping,  by  having  it  all  concentrated  under  one 
ro*>f,  with  one  set  of  men. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  save  expense  in  traveling  salesmen? — A.  Yes;  we  have  saved 
considerably  in  that  line. 

Q.  With  now  many  fewer  traveling  salesmen  are  you  able  to  get  along? — A.  Oh,  I 
should  think  with  about  two-thirds. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  then,  that  you  get  along  with  fewer  traveling  salesmen  and  also 
that  they  are  more  efficient  in  their  work? — A.  Yes;  we  picked  out  the  best  ones, 
of  course,  to  keep. 

Q.  In  selling  tne  goods  of  the  American  Thread  Company,  you  have  advertising  of 
different  kinds,  of  course.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  special  saving  in 
advertising? — A.  Yes,  an  immense  saving.  We  advertise  now  but  very  little.  Fre- 
vious  to  tlie  combination,  as  you  term  it,  there  were  what  we  called  "cabinets'* 
furnished  by  each  concern  that  sold  thread  to  the  stores  for  retail.  Those  cabinets 
cost  from  $5  to  $6  apiece,  and  they  were  furnished  with  100  dozen  of  thread.  Since 
the  new  organization  we  have  dispensed  with  furnishing  those  cabinets. 

Q.  You  no  longer  furnish  any  cabinets  at  all? — A.  Not  free.  If  they  wish  them  at 
cost,  we  furnish  them. 

Q.  Alx)nt  what  saving  or  percentage  of  saving  did  this  concentration  enable  you  to 
effect  in  rents,  office  force,  bookkeepers,  and  so  on? — A.  I  really  could  not  tell  that. 
I  never  looked  into  it;  but  the  saving  in  the  rents  would  be  a  great  deal  more  than 
in  the  bookkeeping. 

Q.  But  the  saving  at  any  rate  was  very  lai^s^e — enough  so  as  to  affect  dividends  con- 
siderably?— A.  Well,  I  should  think  it  would  make  considerable  difference.  I  could 
not  tell  exactly  how  much,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  quite  a  large  saving. 
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■CONOMIB8  IN  MANUPACTUKE — BPBCIALIZATION  IN  MANUFACTURE  BY  THE  VARIOUS  PLANTS. 

Q.  In  what  other  way  did  you  make  savings?  You  have  spoken  of  the  savings  in 
sales,  and  did  you  also  say  savings  were  made  in  manufacture? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  w^ere  tiioee  savinss  brought  about? — A.  Formerly  each  concern  had  to 
carry  a  complete  stock  of  dinerent  kmda.  There  is  an  immense  detail  to  the  thread 
buednesB.  Each  concern  formerly  had  to  carry  a  hundred  different  colors,  kinds, 
and  nnmbers,  in  order  to  get  the  sales.  Under  the  new  concentration,  we  have  an 
anrangement  for  each  mill  to  make  a  specialty,  which  reduces  tremendously  the  cost 
of  triAking  and  we  keep  a  regular  account;  all  comes  to  one  focus,  and  we  can 
tell  at  any  time  whether  we  are  getting  too  much  of  this  or  the  other  kind,  and  in 
that  way  the  agg^i'^^ate  stock  of  all  the  mills  is  reduced  almost  one-half. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  use  your  machinery  to  better  effect  by  having  the  machinery 
in  any  one  establishment  running  all  the  time  along  one  line? — A.  Decidedly,  yes. 

OUTPUT  AND   CAPACFTY   OP  AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY  COMPARED  WITH  FORMER  A(f<lRK- 

QATB  OUTPUT  OP  THE  CONSTITUENT  COMPANIES. 

Q.  Is  your  present  output  of  thread  as  large  as  the  aggregate  output  of  tlie  differ- 
ent establishments  before  the  concentration? — A.  Just  at  the  present  time  I  do  not 
think  it  is  quite  as  large.  For  the  first  6  or  8  months  we  could  not  fill  the  orders; 
we  could  not  keep  up.    At  present,  it  is  about  the  average. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  close  down  any  establishments,  or  are  they  all  run- 
ning?— A.  Two  or  three  small  concerns  located  at  out-of-the-way  places  we  closed 
down,  and  sent  some  of  the  machinery  to  the  Willimantic  and  some  to  the  Holyoke 
factories. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  change  in  the  location  of  some  of  the  machinery,  but  your 
producing  capacity  is  as  large  as  before? — A.  Just  about  the  same. 

COMBINATION   MAKES  POSSIBLE   A   SAVING    IN   THE    PURCHASE   OP  SUPPLIES. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  other  economies  that  you  have  made  besides  these  in 
manufacture  and  in  selling? — A.  Well,  in  buying  our  supplies.  Buying  cotton 
and  everything  of  that  kind  in  large  amounts  is  an  iulvantage.  . 

Q.  Do  you  now  buy  all  of  the  cotton  supplies,  for  example,  for  your  different 
establishments  through  your  one  office  in  New  York? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  snip  them  to  the  plants  when  wanted? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  also  as  r^ards  your  other  supplies?  What  other  kind  of  supplies  do  you 
think  of? — A.  Oil,  leather  belting. 

Q.  Ckn  you  not  inform  us  as  to  the  amount  that  vou  save  in  the  course  of  a  year 
in  purchasing  these  supplies  from  the  companies  being  united  in  this  way? — A. 
Weil,  I  should  think  that  we  save  at  least  5  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  this  advantage  comes  simply  from  buying  a  larger  quantitv, 
or  do  you  have  more  skillful  buyers? — A.  Well,  we  have  one  man  appointed  purposely 
for  that  business.  That  is  his  whole  business,  and  he  looks  to  it  closely  all  the  time, 
and  in  that  way  he  is  better  posted  and  probably  gets  better  prices  than  would  be 
obtainable  on  the  old  basis. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  saving  that  comes  in  the  buying  ot  cot- 
ton?— A.  l'  could  not  say  particularly  about  that.  Under  the  old  inanagemeiit  of 
things,  when  I  bought  the  cotton  for  the  Merrick  Thread  Company,  1  always 
bou^ta  year's  supply  in  December.  As  a  general  thing — not  always — it  turned  out 
best,  for  in  that  way  we  had  a  better  pick,  getting  the  best  grades  that  were  then 
just  coming  in.  Not  very  long  after  the  new  organization  went  into  operation,  the 
price  of  cotton  commenced  to  go  up  very  fast,  and  along  about  the  1st  of  January, 
1900,  it  was  very  high,  and  the  cons^uence  was,  our  buyer  (after  we  charged  one  man 
with  all  the  buying)  thought  best  not  to  buy  at  that  time,  and  I  think  he  has  since 
purchased  in  smaller  lots,  more  as  we  used  to  do,  from  hand  to  mouth.  But  the 
price  of  cotton,  taking  it  all  together,  has  been  a  great  deal  higher  than  it  was  4 
or  5  years  previous  to  the  organization. 

Q.  You  now  have  storage  capacity  so  that  if  the  state  of  the  market  seemed  to  jus- 
tify it  you  could  buy  a  year's  supply  in  advance? — A.  Yes. 

PBICB  OP  THREAD   INCREASED   IN   PROPORTION  TO    INCREASED   COST  OP  RAW   MATERIAL. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  range  of  prices  of  your  thread  as  compared  with 
prices  before  the  oi^ganization? — A.  Tne  prices  were  kept  the  same  up  to  the  time 
that  the  raw  material  commenced  to  rise.    After  upland  cotton,  the  kind  that  we 
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bny  Hometimes,  had  riuen  from  6  cents  to  11  cents,  and  the  sea  island  from  14  to  22, 
the  price  of  the  thread  was  put  up  in  aboiit  the  same  projKirtion,  because  of  that 
increased  cost  of  raw  material. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  product  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  raw  material? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  more  than  that? — A.  I  think  tliat,  just  as  nearly  as  we  could  figure 
it — ^just  about  in  that  proportion. 

CERTAIN    BKANDS   WSRB   RBDUCED    IN    PRICE   AFTER   THE   CX)MBrNATION    WAS   FORMSD. 

Q.  After  the  combination  was  formed  and  before  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
went  uj),  there  was  no  reduction  in  the  price  of  your  thread  as  the  result  of  these 
economies  that  you  made? — A.  Some  of  tne  brands  were  put  down. 

Q.  And  were  others  put  up? — A.  Not  until  this  time  referred  to,  when  the  raw 
material  went  up.  To  give  you  a  little  idea:  There  are  at  least  20  different  qualities 
of  thread  made^  and  the  price  varies  all  the  way  from  16  cents  a  dozen  to  50,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  material,  the  numl)er  of  strands,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
thread. 

Q.  Does  your  company  manufacture  anything  besides  cotton  thread? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  other  lines  that  you  manufacture? — A.  We  also  manufacture 
cotton  yams. 

Q.  Did  the  prices  of  your  cotton  yams  vary  in  the  same  way  as  the  thread? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  price  of  cotton  yarn  reduced  at  all  before  the  price  of  cotton  went  up? — 
A.  I  think  it  remained  the  same. 

Q.  Did  the  price  of  yam  go  up  afterwards  when  the  price  of  cotton  went  up? — A. 
Yen. 

DISPOSAL  OF  THE  INCREASED   PROFITS   RE8ULTIN(»  FROM  THE   ECONOMIES  OP  COMBIN.\TION. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  what  you  have  said,  the  savings  that  came  from  the  vari- 
ous economies  that  you  spoke  of  went  mainly  to  increasing  the  dividendj^  The 
business  had  been  V5ad  before,  and  the  new  company  took  uie  profit  mainly? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  But  in  a  few  grades  the  consumers  got  the  benefit  of  the  economies? — A.  The 
prices  were  not  put  up  any.  The  new  concern  kept  right  along,  and  in  fact  it  has  hardly 
got  straightened  out  yet.  The  old  concern  sold  to  the  same  men;  no  changes  were 
made,  particularly;  everything  went  along  just  as  though  the  plants  had  been  sepa- 
rate; but  after  we  united  there  were  some  of  the  lower  grades  of  thread  on  which 
the  prices  were  put  down.  There  was  such  an  immense  competition  in  those  low 
grades  that  none  of  the  yarn  mills  could  make  them..  In  order  to  sell,  we  had  to 
put  down  the  price. 

PROPORTION    OF   OUTPUT  CONTROLLED    IIV   THE    AMERICAN   THREAD  COMPANY. 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  output  of  thread  in  this  country  does  the  Amer- 
ican Thread  Company  have? — A.  As  nearly  as  1  can  form  an  opinion,  I  should  say  it 
would  be  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  sewing  thread. 

Q.  So  you  still  have  competition?— A.  Yes;  plenty  of  it. 

Q.  And  the  lowering  of  price,  of  which  you  spoke,  on  these  lower  grades,  w^aa 
forced  by  this  outside  competition? — A.  Yes. 

CHIEF  COMPETITORS    IN   THE  THREAD   INDUSTRY — THE  COATS  COMPANY. 

Q.  Who  are  your  chief  competitorsff — A.  Well,  there  is  the  immense  Coats  con- 
cern, a  foreign  company.  There  is  what  we  call  Gardener  Hall,  and  the  Wachusetts 
Company,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Isaac  Einhorn. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  you  think  you  have  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  output. 
Do  you  mean  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try?— A.  Yes.     The  foreign  corporation  manufactures  its  thread  in  this  country. 

Q.  The  Coats  establishment,  then,  has  a  concern  here  and  manufactures  here? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is  all  made  here,  and  the  Clarke's,  which  is  now  with  the  Coats*. 

Q.  Do  the  Coats  people  manufacture  any  of  the  thread  here  that  is  sold  abroad? — 
A.  Not  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  You  think  they  manufacture  simply  for  the  i^nerican  market? — ^A.  Yes. 
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COHPARATIVB  WAGES  IN   ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA  IN   THE   THREAD    INDUOTRY. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  wages  inyour  establishments,  or  in  the  American  establish- 
ments, compare  with  the  wages  in  England  and  in  Scotland? — A.  Yes;  they  are  just 
about  one-haJf  less  there  than  they  are  here. 

Q.  You  pay  just  about  twice  as  much  as  is  paid  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  Coats  people  manufacture  their  thread  here 
instead  of  manufacturing  it  in  England  and  sending  it  here? — A.  Because  there  is  a 
duty  on  it.    That  is  what  brought  them  here  in  the  first  place. 

PRESENT  WAGES  IN  THREAD   INDUSTRY   HIGHER  THAN   THOSE  OP  TEN   YEARS   AGO. 

Q.  Have  your  wages  changed  any  since  the  oiganization  of  this  company? — A. 
Yes;  they  have  increased. 

Q.  About  how  much? — A.  Oh,  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  The  wages  of  pieceworkers 
have  not  varied  much,  but  the  pay  of  day  help  has  increased  some. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  now  compare  with  the  wages  paid  10  years  ago? — A.  They 
are  hieher. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reduction  of  wages  during  the  period  of  depression  in  1893, 
1894,  1895?— A.  Not  in  the  mill  I  was  connected  with.  I  think  the  Willimantic 
mill  made  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  There  was  never  any  reduction  made  in  the 
company  I  was  with — the  Merrick  Company. 

Q.  So  that  every  change  that  has  been  made  has  been  upward? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  change  that  has  been  made  in  the  wages  paid  b^  the  American  Thread 
Company  has  been  mostly  in  the  pay  of  day  labor? — ^A.  Yes;  in  the  pay  of  overseers 
and  superintendents. 

Q.  They  have  had  their  wages  increased? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  other  class  of  labor  besides  superintendents  whose  wages 
have  been  put  up? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  wages  of  some  of  the  dresser  tenders 
were  raised  about  7  or  7i  per  cent. 

WAGES  RECEIVED   AND   WORK   DONE   BY   MALE   AND   FEMALE   LABORERS. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  also  working  by  the  day  some  unskilled  laborers  for  boxing, 
packine,  cartine,  and  so  on? — ^A.  Not  very  many.  We  have  a  few,  of  course.  All 
the  packing  is  done  in  the  mill. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  that  you  pay  to  those  who  work  by  the  day — to  ordinary 
laborer^ — A.  The  females  that  work  by  the  day  range  from  |1  to  about  11.60;  the 
maleSyyoung  men,  from  f  1.50  to  $2.50. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  do  the  women  do? — A.  The  women  attend  the  winders, 
twisters,  and  do  such  work  as  that. 

Q.  And  what  work  do  the  men  receiving  the  higher  wages  perform? — A.  Well, 
they  are  mule  spinners  and  dresser  tenders. 

Q.  Do  the  men  and  women  do  the  same  kind  of  work  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  also  that  some  of  your  employees  were  working  by  the 
piece.  About  what  proportion  of  your  laborers  are  working  by  the  piece  as  com- 
pared with  those  that  work  by  the  day? — A.  I  should  think  something  like  one- 
third. 

Q.  How  do  their  wages  compare? — A.  The  females  make  all  the  way  from  f  1.25  to 
11.75  a  day.  1  do  not  think  we  have  many  men  that  work  by  the  piece.  The  mule 
spinners  liave  an  arrangement  to  be  paid  part  by  the  day  and  part  by  the  quantity. 

TENEMENT  HOUSES — CHARACTER — RENT,  AND   FACILITIES  FURNISHED. 

Q.  I  notice  that  in  your  statement  you  spoke  of  having  tenement  houses  in  Holyoke 
and  also  in  Willimantic? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  that  at  Holyoke  about  one-eighth  of  the  employees  are  pro- 
vided for  in  that  way? — A.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  less  than  that. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  make  something  of  a  profit  out  of  the  rent? — A.  No;  we  would 
be  very  etad  to  sell  the  houses  and  not  keep  any  at  all. 

Q.  When,  and  why  did  you  put  them  up? — A.  Well,  they  were  put  up  30  to  35  years 
a|^,  when  there  were  no  tenements  there.  We  had  to  have  boarding  houses;  but 
since  it  has  become  a  city  everyone  can  get  tenements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  the  people  housed  in  the  same  tenements  that  were 
built  50  years  ago? — A.  Some  of  them  are.  That  is,  they  were  built  about  30  to  35  years 
ago.  The  houses  have  been  kept  right  up  to  the  handle,  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments.   They  were  built  in  1865. 
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Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  houflee  built  in  that  period? — A.  They  were  built 
of  wood;  they  were  good  houses. 

Q.  How  many  rooms? — A.  There  were  two  tenements  in  a  house;  1  should  say  there 
were  at  least  12  or  14  rooms  in  the  tenements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Do  you  know  about  what  rent  you  receive  for  these  tene- 
ments?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  rent  they  get  in  Holyoke.  I  know  what  rent  we 
get  down  at  the  lake. 

Q.  Do  you  have  tenement  houses  there  also? — A.  Yes;  we  had  to  have;  there 
were  no  houses  there. 

Q.  About  what  rents  do  you  get  there? — A.  Five  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  those  tenements? — A.  Six  or  8. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  For  each  family? — A.  Yes;  we  get  $5  amonth^  and  supply 
them  with  all  fuel,  free.    They  have  plenty  of  water  there,  right  on  a  big  lake. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Then  the  intention  in  building  these  tenements  was  not  to 
make  conditions  good,  but  was  practically  a  case  of  necessity? — A.  Yes;  we  had  to 
do  so. 

Q.  And  the  intention  was  not  to  make  mone^  from  the  rents? — A.  No;  we  have 
been  trying  to  sell  those  houses  at  Holyoke  for  5  years,  and  can't  do  it. 

NUMBER   AND  CHARACTER  OF  EMPLOYEES   WHO  OWN  THEIK  OWN   HOUSES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philliph.)  I  desire  to  ask  one  question  about  the  difficulty  of  sellinj; 
the  tenement  houses.  What  per  cent  of  your  people  own  their  own  places  of  resi- 
dence?— A.  Nearly  all  of  our  overseers,  superintendents,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
drcHser  tenders  own  their  own  houses.  I  could  not  say  what  proportion  to  tne  whole 
amount  of  hands  we  have,  but  there  are  quite  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  su(^h  as  to  enable  them  to  own  their  own  places  by  economical 
living? — A.  Yes;  they  build  them  out  of  their  earning. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  theper  cent  that  own  their  own  housed — A.  I  could  not 
say.  I  can  think  of  probably  20  people — 20  overseers  and  superintendents  who  own 
their  own  houses. 

Q.  More  of  the  overseers  own  than  of  the  common  laborers? — A.  Yes;  the  latter 
hire  their  tenements. 

Q.  Do  the  laborers  get  sufficient  wages  to  build  houses? — A.  Not  what  we  call  the 
common  laborers.  But  there  are  some  that  w^ork  by  the  day  that  own  their  own 
houses.  Of  course,  lots  of  this  labor  is  female  labor,  and  their  families  live  there. 
They  come  from  Canada — in  later  years  increasingly  from  Oanada.  They  hire  tene- 
ments and  save  their  money;  put  it  in  the  bank—lots  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  About  what  percentage  of  your  laborers  are  French  Cana- 
dians?— A.  I  sunpose  one-third;  probably  one-quarter  to  one-third,  now. 

Q.  Are  the  others  mostly  American  bom? — A.  The  others  are  mostl  v  American. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  Irish  immigrants  who  are  not  yet  naturalized? — A.  No;  the 
laborers  are  either  American  bom  or  French  Canadians. 

THE  tariff   on   IMPORTED  THREAD. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  the  fact  that  the  tariff  had  brought  the  Coats  people  over 
here  to  manufat!ture? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  rememl)er  what  the  tariff  is  on  thread? — ^A.  Well,  the  tariff  now  is  6 
cents  on  every  1,200  yards — 12  cents  on  a  dozen  200  yards,  which  is  the  ordinary 
sized  spool,  and  a  proportional  addition  if  in  excess  of  the  200-yard  spool. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  also  what  the  tariff  is  on  the  other  lines  of  your  product? — 
A.  Well,  it  varies  according  to  the  prices  and  numbers  and  doubles  and  yarn;  takes 
in  quite  a  large  category. 

Q.  About  what  percentage,  ad  valorem,  would  it  be  on  spool  cotton  and  other 
articles,  including  yam,  etc.? — A.  Between  40  and  50  per  cent. 

Q.  That  tariff  is  nigh  enough  wholly  to  prevent  the  loreign  thread  from  coming  in 
here? — A.  No.  At  present  the  companies  which  manufacture — the  Chad  wick's,  the 
Brook's — which  were  foreign  concerns,  have  amalgamated  with  the  Coats  Company. 
They  made  thread  over  there,  and  those  threads  were  eent  here  at  one  time;  some, 
but  not  verv'  much;  and  since  they  amalgamated  those  threads  are  put  up  here  by 
the  Coats  Company. 

Q.  Did  the  Coats  Company  formerly  send  their  thread  over  here  l)efore  they  built 
their  American  factory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  they  built  their  American  factories?— A. 
They  commenced  about  1868,  I  think. 
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Q.  Since  then  they  have  increased  their  factories  considerably? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  establishments  of  the  Coats  in  this  country  controlled  entirely  by  the 
English  firm,  or  have  they  also  taken  in  American  capital  with  them,  and  made  a 
separate  company  here? — A.  They  are  controlled  by  foreign  capital. 

REMOVAL  OP  THE  TARIFF   WOULD    DiSSTROY   MANUFACTURE   OF  THREAD   IN   AMERICA. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  with  reference  to  the  general  question  of  the  tariff  on 
thread?    Would  it  be  desirable  to  lower  it? — A.  I  think  it  is  about  r^ht  as  it  is. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  removing  the  tarin  on  thread? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  the  thread  would  then  be  made  in  England  and  sent  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Why? — A.  Because  labor  is  just  one-half  there  what  it 
costs  here,  and  they  can  get  the  cotton  as  cheaply  as  we  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  you  think  that  the  economies  of  consolidation 
would  in  a  given  time  allow  you  to  compete  with  the  world  without  the  tariff  and 
without  lowering  the  wages  of  labor  very  materially? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  would 
help  us  toward  it;  whether  it  would  be  enough  to  accomplish  that  whole  difference 
or  not  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  the  English  manufacturers  have  combinations  also  to  make 
the  same  economies  in  thread? — A.  Yes.    That  has  been  done  in  later  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  the  Coats  Company  combine  with  anybody  elne  in 
England?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Did  you  mean  to  say  that  if  the  tariff  on  thread  were  removed, 
in  your  judgment  it  would  practically  drive  the  thread  manufacturing  business  out  of 
this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  you  could  compete  at  all? — A.  We  could  not  do  it. 

Q^  Would  that  apply  also  to  cotton  yam  as  well  as  to  thread? — A.  Not  nearly  to 
the  same  extent,  because  not  nearly  as  much  labor  goes  into  yam  as  into  thread. 

Q.  Is  thread  making  a  matter  laively  of  machine  manu^ture,  or  is  there  a  great 
deal  of  hand  labor  employed? — A.  Oh,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor  on  it  with 
all  the  inventions  of  machines. 

Q.  More  hand  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  the  spool  thread  than  there  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  yam? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

PROPORTION   WHICH    LABOR  COST   FORMS  TO   TOTAL  COST  OF   PRODUCT. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of  the  cost  of  your  product  is  labor  cost? — A.  I 
should  think  about  one-nali  was  labor  cost. 

Q.  Would  that  apply  to  the  yam  and  the  thread  both? — A.  No;  that  applies  to 
the  thread. 

Q.  About  how  much  of  the  cost  of  the  yam  is  labor  cost? — A.  Well,  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  you  sav  labor  cost  in  that  respect,  you  mean  the 
labor  cost  in  ^our  mills;  vou  do  not  refer  to  the  labor  that  developed  the  material 
and  brought  it  to  you? — A.  No. 

REMOVAL   OF  TARIFF   ON   THREAD    WOULD    AFFECT   WA<4E8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  On  this  point  of  the  economies  of  production  that  have 
followed'  the  oraajiization  in  this  country:  These  same  advantages  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  combinations  existing  in  England? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  if  the  tariff  were  removed  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  organizations  in 
England  from  having  every  advanta^  of  production  that  the  factories  in  America 
have,  is  there? — A.  So  far  as  the  getting  toother  and  amalgamating  is  concerned. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  as  you  have  alreadv  stated.  Then 
the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  that  protection  would  be  the  labor 
emploved  in  the  factories? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fajrquhar.)  Where  the  wages  of  labor  form  half  of  the  cost  of  vour 
product,  and  your  tariff  is  an  average  of  40  to  50  per  cent  protection,  is  that  tariff  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  difference  in  wages  between  this  country  and  Europe? — A.  I 
think  that  this  present  tariff  is  just  about  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  the 
labor  here  and  over  there. 

Q.  Then  that  places  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  European  manufacturer 
on  all-fours  in  the  competing  line? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  What  importations  have  we  of  foreign  thread  now? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
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FOREIGN  THREAD   MANUFACTURERS  ARE  IMTBRESTED   IN    AMERICAN   PLANTS. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  PHILLIP8. )  Then  if  they  are  placed  on  an  equality  ought  there  not  to 
be  Home  importation? — A.  Those  thread  makers  over  there  all  have  their  mills  here. 
All  that  make  thread  over  there  are  interested  in  the  mills  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  is,  a  portion  of  European  capital  invested  in  the 
thread  manufacture  there  has  removed  nere? — A.  They  are  on  both  sides. 

Q.  Building  American  factories,  but  at  the  same  time  comine  in  here  and  compet- 
ing with  the  American  manufacturers  under  the  tariff? — A.  They  have  moved  their 
mills  here  to  sell  their  thread  made  here  to  the  United  States,  and  the  tbr^td  that 
is  sold  in  other  parts  of  the  world  they  make  in  Paisley,  Scotland. 

IMPOSSIBLE   generally   FOR  AMERICAN    MANUFACFURBRS   TO   COMPETE    IN    THE    FOREIGN 

MARKET. 

Q.  Do  you  export  at  all? — A.  Not  very  much. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  exportation  on  the  part  of  the  American  thread  makers — 
A.  None  of  any  consequence. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  under  the  prices  we  have  here  and  the  prices  in 
Europe  to  export  thread? — A.  Not  unless  you  have  some  article  they  do  not  make — 
some  extra  quality  or  specialty  for  some  particular  purpose  that  they  can  not  get 
there. 

Q.  How  does  the  New  York  market  compare  with  the  London  market  in  thread 
prices? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  for  1  really  do  not  know  the  prices  they  have 
over  there  naw. 

Q.  Under  the  cheaper  production  due  to  smaller  wages  in  Great  Britain,  do  the 
consumers  in  Great  Britain  get  any  advantage  over  the  American  consumers? — ^A. 
Well,  that  depends  on  what  price  the  maker  puts  on  thread.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  prices  are  over  there.  The  makers  could  sell  thread  cheaper  there  than  we 
can  here. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  sure  whether  they  do  or  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  in  the  London  market  and  the  market  here  on  the 
same  grades  of  thread? — A.  The  retail  price  of  200  yards,  6  cord  is  equal  to  4  cents 
in  American  currency  in  London  and  is  6  cents  in  New  York. 

SELLING    PRICE    OF  THREAD   WAS  ONLY  INCREASED    SUFFICIENTLY    TO   COVER    INCREASED 

COST  OF  RAW   MATERIAL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  cost  of  production  of  your  finished  product  is 
about  one-half  labor? — A.  Somewhere  about  that;  I  could  not  say  exactly. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  increased  price  of  your  fiLnished  product  was  at 
the  same  per  cent  as  the  increased  cost  of  your  raw  materials.  Now,  if  half  of  the 
cost  of  the  product  is  labor  cost,  and  there  was  no  materi^  increase  in  the  cost  of 
labor,  was  there  not  an  actual  increase  in  the  margin  between  the  cost  to  you  and 
your  selling  price  to  the  consumer? — ^A.  Oh,  no,  no;  the  finished  product  was 
increased  in  price  about  what  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  made 
in  the  cost  of  those  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  think  that  the  American  laborer  in  the  thread  mills 
is  more  eflScient  than  the  English  laborer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  even  though  the  wages  here  might  be  double  what  they  are  in  Great 
Britain,  the  labor  cost  would  not  be  double? — ^A.  No;  the  laborers  do  more  work 
here. 

Q.  About  how  much  more  is  the  actual  labor  cost  here? — A.  Let  me  explain  a 
little.  All  these  parts  of  the  spool-cotton  making  which  are  done  by  the  piece  come 
right  down  to  the  percentage  of  difference.  The  English  manufacturers  pay  about 
one-half  as  much  as  we  pay  for  winding  a  dozen  spools,  and  so  all  through  the 
piecework.  When  you  come  to  the  hands  that  work  by  the  day,  why,  of  course, 
then  comes  in  this  difference  in  efficiency.  We  have  the  advantage  there.  A  man 
will  do  more  here  than  there — do  it  right  along  all  the  time. 

Q.  Where  they  work  by  the  piece,  of  course,  that  advantage  does  not  enter? — 
A.  That  brings  it  right  down  to  the  actual  cost.  We  pay  a  cent  a  dozen  and  they 
pay  half  a  cent  a  dozen  for  winding.    That  is  the  essence  of  it. 

account  op  TilK   formation   OF  THE   AMERICAN   THREAD  COMPANY. 

Q.  Will  you  take  up  now  the  question  of  the  way  in  which  the  company  was 
organized  fiere?  State  how  they  brought  together  the  different  plants,  the  general 
method  of  organization,  and  the  part  that  the  English  thread  manufacturers  took  in 
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organizing  this  American  company. — ^A.  Mr.  Dos  Passos  started  the  thing  first. 
He  saw  the  different  heads  of  these  various  concerns  and  got  them  to  agree  upon  a 
pricti  for  which  the3r  would  dispose  of  their  stock — in  other  words,  took  an  option  for 
a  certain  len^h  of  time.  And  they  worked  along  for  quite  a  long  time;  and,  as  I 
understand,  he  went  over  to  England  and  saw  pMurties  there  that  represented  the 
English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  that  had  been  formed  there,  and  got  them  inter- 
ested in  the  project.  Thev  came  over  and  had  that  option  continued  two  or  three 
times;  and  nnally  it  got  down  to  a  point  where  they  thought  they  could  carry  the 
thing  through,  and  those  options  were  taken  up  and  paid  for. 

Q.  Then  do  you  understand  that  Mr.  Dos  Passos  was  acting  for  the  leading  men  in 
the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company? — ^A.  I  think  he  was,  in  the  final  wind-up  of  the 
thing. 

COMMON   AND   PRBFBRRBD  STOCK    AND  BONDS  OF  THE   AMERICAN  THREAD   COMPANY. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  capital  that  was  necessary  to  buy  in  these 
American  plants  was  furnished  by  the  English  company? — A.  The  money  necessarv 
was  furnished  by  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company.  Some  of  the  sellers  took 
bonds  instead  of  cash. 

Q.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  the  present  American  Thread  Company '  s  stock  is  held 
laigely  by  this  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company?^A.  The  common  stock  is.  When 
it  was  decided  to  consummate  the  new  American  Thread  Company,  a  prospectus^  was 
issued  in  England  and  in  this  country  asking  for  subscriptions,  and  a  laige  majority 
of  the  preferred  stock  was  subscribed  for  mostly  in  England ;  some  here,  and  the  bonds 
were  nearly  all  taken  in  this  country.  Of  the  common  stock  there  had  been  but  little 
paid  in,  and  that  was  held  by  the  English  Sewins  Cotton  Company. 

Q.  The  English  shares  were,  I  believe,  small  shares — $5  shares? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  much  was  paid  in  on  the  common  stock? — A.  There  was  f  2  paid  in 
at  first;  there  has  been  more  paid  in  since. 

Q.  Then  as  to  the  bonds;  what  per  cent  were  these  bonds? — A.  Four  percent  gold 
lx>nds. 

Q-  Those  were  largely  taken  here? — A.  Quite  largely. 

Q.  Were  they  taken  mainly  by  the  owners  of  these  different  companies? — A.  Some 
of  them  were. 

Q.  These  companies  that  sold  out  to  the  American  Thread  Company  received 
their  pay  in  casn,  or  in  bonds,  or  in  stock,  or  in  what  way? — A.  Well,  there  were 
quite  a  good  many  that  took  half  money  and  half  bonds;  some  took  all  money,  and 
Kome  tc^k  more  bonds  than  they  did  cash. 

Q.  But  in  the  main  they  did  not  take  common  stock,  or  even  preferred  stock? — A. 
No;  not  very  much  of  the  preferred  stock.  There  was  a  large  portion  of  it  sold  in 
^England. 

THE   ENGLISH   SEWING  COTTON   COMPANY   OWNS   A    MAJORITY   OF  THE    STtK'K    AND 

CONTROLS  THE  AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then,  according  to  that,  the  English  own  the  majority  of 
this  company's  stock? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  majority  of  the  dividends  would  go  to  England  and  not  to  this  country? — 
A.  They  would  to-day,  yes.    The  stock  is  in  the  market  for  sale  all  the  time. 

Q.  {m  Mr.  Jenks.  )  But  at  the  present  time  the  majority  of  both  stocks,  com- 
mon and  preferred,  is  owned  and  held  by  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company? — A. 
The  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  does  not  own  all  the  preferred  stock. 

Q.  They  own  all  the  common? — A.  Nearly  all  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  laree  owners  of  the  preferred  besides  the  English  Cotton 
Company— for  example,  J.  and  P.  Coats?— A.  I  think  J.  and  P.  Coats  took  $500,000  of 
thepreferred  ?tock.  Tne  preferred  stock  does  not  vote  in  the  company.  The  voting 
is  all  done  by  the  common  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  that  puts  the  absolute  control  in  England  and  not  in 
this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Has  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Ck)mpany  any  directors  in  the 
company  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  directors  do  they  have? — A.  Well,  I  think  3;  I  could  not  say 
exactly. 

Q.  That  is,  3  directors  in  the  English  compjEiny  are  also  directors  here?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  any  American  directors  also  directors  in  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Company? — ^A.  Yes. 


1  Sec  copy  of  prospectus,  p.  859. 
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Q.  Do  the  English  directora  who  are  also  directors  in  your  company  live  in  the 
United  States?— A.  No. 

Q.  The  English  company  has  3  representatives  here  ai^tive  in  your  company? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  the  Americans  who  are  directors  in  the  English  company  living 
there? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  two  companies  are  actively  working  togethei^ — A.  Yes. 

RELATION   BBTWBEN  THE   COATS  COMPANY   AND  THE   AMERICAN   THREAD  COMPANY. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  relation  between  J.  and  P.  Coate  and  the  English  company  and 
your  company?  You  say  J.  and  P.  Coats  own  half  a  million  dollars  of  preferred  'stock 
m  your  company,  but  have  no  voting  power? — A.  Tha£  is  correct 

Q.  What  arrangements  do  you  have  with  them  as  to  prices,  and  so  on? — A.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  absolute  arrangement  They  do  not  quarrel  as  they  used  to; 
but  they  are  under  us  in  prices  on  some  things  and  we  are  under  them  on  some 
thingH.  On  the  200-yard  (f<x)rd  spool  cotton  we  are  about  2  cents  under  them,  and 
on  Home  of  the  long  lengths  they  are  under  us. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  in  this  case  in  the  American  market  you  are  in  real  com- 
petition  with  the  Coats  Company? — A.  Yes;  to  a  certain  extent.  We  are  not  fight- 
mg  to-day  as  we  used  to,  but  their  men  go  to  our  people  to  try  and  sell. 

RELATION   BETWEEN   THE  OOAT8  COMPANY   AND  THE  ENGLISH   SEWING   COTTON   COMPANY. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  situation  in  England  as  between  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Company,  which  is  really  another  ptfirt  of  your  company,  and  the  competitors?  Do 
you  know  whether  they  have  a  division  of  territory  or  any  agreements  on  prices? — 
A.  The  Coats  Coini)any  took  about  $1,000,000  of  stock  in  the  English  company  when 
it  was  first  formed,  but  I  understand  they  have  sold  out  half  of  it  now. 

Q.  After  that  selling  of  the  stock  of  the  English  company,  did  they  make  any 
further  agreement  to  stop  their  quarreling? — A.  Not  that  I  Know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  your  8to(»k  listed  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange? — 
A.  The  bonds  are.  The  reason  the  stock  \s  not  listed  is  because  the  stock  exchange 
committee  would  not  list  such  small  shares— 15. 

Dl&rrRIBUTION    OF  THE  STOCKS  OP  THE   ENGLISH   SEWING   COTTON   COMPANY. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  English  company?  Was  it  an  open-share  com- 
pany, or  were  the  shares  taken  up  in  bulk? — A.  On,  they  were  distributed  to  anybody 
and  everybody. 

Q.  Did  it  come  under  the  limit  act  there  when  the  shares  were  put  out  in  England, 
or  was  it  simply  a  common  company  advertised  with  open  rat€sr — A.  It  was  adver- 
tised for  all  suDscriptions,  common  to  all. 

Q.  How  widely  are  the  sul)scriberH  to  the  English  company's  capital  distributed? — 
A.  The  capital  is  distributed  in  small  lots.     It  is  widely  distributed. 

Q.  That  is,  ita  stock  is  not  held  by  Coats  or  by  any  other  party  in  bulk? — A.  Oh, 
no;  only  that  $500,000  of  the  i)referreii  t^Uyck. 

Q.  How  about  the  stock  of  the  American  Thread  Company?  Is  it  an  open  stock, 
and  is  it  sold  very  widely,  or  is  it  nearly  all  held  by  those  who  were  the  original 
owners  of  the  plants)? — A.  The  preferred  stock  of  our  company  is  distributed  in  Eng- 
land, as  1  told  you.  And  the  common  stock  at  the  present  time  is  mostly  held  by 
the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company. 

Q.  How  about  your  bonds? — A.  The  bonds  are  dibtributed;  how  widely,  I  could 
not  tell  you.  They  are  coupon  bonds,  and,  of  course,  you  can  not  tell  anything  about 
them.  They  have  been  sold  in  the  market  more  or  less  and  are  selling,  1  think,  all 
the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  say  they  are  regularly  in  the  market,  listed  bonds? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  When  your  comi)any  was  organized,  was  there  any  laree  proportion  of  the 
stock  reserved  for  spec^ial  issue  to  the  directors  and  sharehol(&r8  of  these  vendor 
conijianies  or  re-served  for  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  and  the  Coats 
Company? — A.  No. 

Q.  Only  the  subscriber  got  any  of  that  which  was  allotted,  of  which  you  speak? — 
A.  Yes. 
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CAPITALIZATION — AMOUNT  OP  COMMON  AND  PBEPBRRBD  fiTOCK   AND  BOND6  AUTHORIZfib. 

Q.  Now,  in  reference  to  your  capitalissation,  you  had  a  nominal  capitalization,  you 
say,  of  $6, 000, 000  preferred  and  $6,000,000  common  stock,  and  you  had  $6,000,000 
4  per  cent  gold  bonds  also.  Not  all  of  that  was  taken  up,  as  I  understand  it? — ^A. 
Not  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  aggregate  of  the  preferred  stock  and  bonds  of  your 
compan}[  represents  more  than  the  company^s  tangible  assets? — A.  What  do  you  call 
the  tangible  assets? 

Q.  The  lands,  the  buildings,  the  machinery,  the  plants  and  effects  in  general,  and 
stocks  in  trade. — A.  Well,  I  snould  think  it  was  about  the  same. 

Q.  Then,  is  ^our  common  stock  intended  to  represent  the  trade-marks,  patent 
rights,  good  will,  and  so  on? — A.  Well,  that  was  not  ^ne  into  in  that  way  that  I 
know  of.  They  concluded  that  they  could  make  a  fair  business  capitalizing  it  in 
that  way,  and  so  far  we  have  done  so. 

Q.  The  reason  I  put  the  question  in  that  way  is  because  in  this  prospectus  that  I 
have  here — the  English  prospectus — ^the  estimates  of  the  lands  and  buildings,  machin- 
ery, plants  and  effects,  stocks  in  trade,  book  debts,  and  so  on,  are  kept  separate  from 
the  cost  of  the  trade-marks,  patent  rights,  and  such  property,  and  I  wondered  if  the 
intention  was  to  have  the  common  stock  represent  the  good  will,  trade-marks,  and 
ratent  rights,  and  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock  represent  the  tangible  assets. — ^A. 
Oh,  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  of  that  sort 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  they  contemplated  dividing  it  in  that  way  particularly? — 
A.  No. 

PAY  OP  THB  PBOMOTER. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Dos  Paasos  was  the  man  who  really  got  the  options  on  these 
plants  and  afterwards  bought  them  and  then  sold  them  to  this  new  company? — A. 
Yes.  '        ^ 

Q.  How  did  he  get  his  pay,  in  selling  at  more  than  he  paid? — A.  I  can  /not  tell 
you.    I  do  not  know  what  arrangements  he  had  with  the  Sewing  Cotton  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  or  your  company  pay  any  commission,  so  far  as 
your  interest  was  concerned,  to  Mr.  Dos  Passos  or  to  anyone? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  companies  that  did  pay  commissions  for  selling? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Can  you  furnish  to  the  commission  a  copy  of  the  prospectus 
that  was  issuetl  in  this  country  at  the  time  that  the  organization  was  made? — A.  I 
think  I  can. 

Q.  We  should  also  like  to  have  a  copv  of  the  articles  of  association  and  of  the 
by -lavs,  and,  if  you  can  furnish  it,  a  blans  form  of  the  selling  agreements  use<l  in 
purgj^ing  the  independent  companies — of  course,  without  the  detailed  figures  of 

THE  QUESTION  OP  STRIKES — LABORERS  AND   LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  stated  in  the  early  part  of  your  testimony  that  the 
better  class  of  labor  suffered  by  labor  oiganizations.  How  do  you  explain  that? — A. 
Well,  I  mean  that  when  they  strike  and  stop  work,  many  times  when  they  get 
straightened  out  again  they  have  to  take  a  lower  place  than  they  left.  For  instance, 
if  some  of  our  rooms  should  strike  and  stop  work,  why,  of  course,  when  they  returned 
to  work  they  would  be  reorganized  more  or  less,  and  some  of  them  would  perhaps 
be  in  places  where  they  would  not  get  so  much  as  they  did  before. 

Q.  That  is  upon  the  assumption  that  the  strike  is  a  failure.  If  they  strike  for  bet- 
ter wages,  do  not  they  frequently  succeed  all  around,  the  better  workmen  as  well  as 
the  others? — A.  They  may,  some  of  them. 

Q-  Has  not  that  been  the  rule?  Have  not  the  wages  in  this  country  been  bettered 
by  and  through  strikes?  Has  not  this  kind  of  revolution  been  the  laborers'  means 
of  elevating  wagee^ — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Would  the  working  people  have  been  in  as  good  a  position  to-day  had  they 
never  organized  and  had  they  left  it  to  the  individual  coiporations  or  capitalists  to  fix 
their  pay? — A.  So  far  as  I  individually  know,  I  think  they  would  have  been.  We 
never  had  a  strike.  We  always  raised  our  men  along  and  gave  them  good  wages,  and 
if  they  had  any  trouble  we  told  them  to  come  to  us  and  we  would  make  it  right. 
The  men  whose  work  we  discontinued  we  paid  three  months*  i)ay  without  work. 
Then  we  told  them  to  go  to  those  places  where  we  had  work,  and  we  gave  them 
eniplovment. 

Q.  XVell,  were  you  not  an  exception,  perhaps?  There  are  some  who  do  not  do 
that.  Do  you  believe  that  large  industries  can  he  conducted  with  capital  organized, 
but  with  the  workmen  making  contracts  individually?    When  capital  is  organized 
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on  the  one  hand,  does  it  not  imply  oiiganization  of  labor  on  the  other,  lest  one  dic- 
tate and  the  other  be  compelled  to  submit? — A.  Oh,  there  may  be  people  of  that 
kind.  Take  the  lower  class  of  peoi)le,  like  coal  miners  and  others  like  them;  they 
probabljr  would  do  as  well.  But  with  the  ordinary  class  of  people  in  New  England, 
my  opinion  is  that  without  strikes  they  will  do  better  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  do  not,  then,  believe  that  the  evolution  of  the  workingman  toward  a  better 
wage  has  been  obtained  largely  through  orsAnization  and  frequently  through  strikes? — 
A.  Oh,  I  do  not  argue  against  strikes.  Lalx>rerB  have  that  right,  and  probably  in 
many  cases  thev  have  increased  their  pay  and  bettered  themselves.  I  do  not  dis- 
pute that  at  all,  out  I  am  talking  about  my  personal  experience  through  New  England. 

Q.  And  you  believe  that  lalx>r  has  the  same  right  to  oiganize  that  capital  hai? — ^A. 
Yes,  yes. 

Q.  And  to  fix  the  wage  scale? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  not  fixing  a  sliding  wage  scale.  Is  it  not  a  proper  thing  to 
do  to  make  a  contract  for  a  year  in  a  great  many  industries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  the  labor  not  be  oppressed  were  it  not  for  fixing  the  wage  scale  to 
last  for  a  year  in  those  concemei? — A.  It  might  be;  in  a  great  many  cases  no  doubt  it 
is  so. 

A   MONOPOLY  IMPOSSIBLE  IN  THB  COTTON  THREAD  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  You  claim  that  about  one-third  of  your  industry  is  embraced  in  your  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  sought  to  monopolize  the  whole  cotton  thread  industry? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  can  oe  done  in  this  country.  It  is  a  thing  that  is  too  easy 
to  get  into.    A  man  that  has  $10,000  can  go  to  making  spool  cotton. 

Q.  You  have  no  patents  that  you  control  or  any  special  rights  to  machinery  for 
making  thread  that  are  not  open  to  all? — A.  Oh,  we  have  very  few. 

Q.  Nothing;  that  would  constitute  a  monopoly  along  any  given  line? — A.  No. 

AGQRBOATB   PRODUCT  MADE  BY  THB  AMERICAN   AND  THE  COATS  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  You  say  that  vour  company  controls  about  one-third  of  the 
American  product.  Do  you  know  wnat  proportion  of  that  product  would  be  con- 
trolled by  your  company,  tofi^ether  with  the  Coats  and  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Company? — A.  The  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  does  not  sell  any  on  this  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  They  do  not  do  their  own  manufacturing  on  this  side 
at  all;  they  simply  have  that  interest  in  your  company? — ^A.  Yes,  Uiat  is  all. 

Q.  Well,  what  proportion  does  your  company,  together  with  the  Coats,  sell? — A. 
They  sell  two-thiroe.  / 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  the  Coats  combination  include  the  Clarke  also? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jen  KB. )  And  so  you  include  the  Clarke  when  you  say  a  little  over  two- 
thirds? — A.  The  Clarke,  the  Chadwick,  and  the  Brook. 

Q.  How  alx>ut  these  other  competitors  that  are  outside  of  the  Clarke  and  your 
company? — A.  Gardener  Hall  is  the  laigest.  He  is  not  connected  with  either  the 
English  company  or  with  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.^  What  proportion  of  output  is  his? — A.  Well,  I  could  not 
tell,  but  my  idea  is  that  ne  sells  |i800,000  worth  a  year.  That  would  be  about  one- 
twentieth. 

Q.  Then  your  combination  and  the  Coats  Company  and  he  together  control  over 
70  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  the  country? — A.  Somewhere  about  that;  I  could 
not  tell  exactly. 

COMPETITION   BETWEEN  THE   AMERICAN   AND  THE  COATS  COMPANY. 

Q.  Have  you  not  stated  that  there  is  a  friendly  interest  between  the  Coats  Com- 
pany and  your  company? — A.  I  stated  that  we  do  ngt  fight.  I  did  not  state  that  we 
were  on  any  agreement  of  prices,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  particularly. 

Q.  Well,  (ioes  it  not  substantially  amount  to  that? — A.  No;  they  sell  under  us  in 
lots  of  things,  and  we  sell  under  them  in  lots  of  things. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  then  that  you  will  not  invade  each 
other's  territory? — A.  I  think  they  go  anywhere  they  please.  1  do  not  think  there 
is  any  particular  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  make  no  organized  effort  to  drive  them  out  of  any 
given  market,  do  you? — A.  Not  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  Nor  do  they  make  such  an  effort  to  drive  you  out  of  any  given  market? — ^A. 
Well,  they  went  to  1  of  our  customers  in  the  West  2  or  3  weeks  ago  and  offered  to 
sell  5  per  cent  under  us. 
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IXCRSASED  PRICE  OP  BA.W  MATBBIAL  HAB  PBBVBNTED  THE  COSCBINATEON  FROM  LOWSSINQ 

PBICSB  OF  PBODUCT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.  )  I  have  not  vet  heard  you  say  just  what  benefit,  if  any, 
the  consumers  have  gotten  m>ni  this  combination.  Is  there  or  has  there  been  an^ 
benefit  to  them  from  this  combination?  Has  there  been  as  yet  a  lower  grade  of  pn- 
cee  to  the  consumer  through  these  economies  you  have  mentioned  as  brought  about 
by  the  combination? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  very  much  change  to  the 
consumer  as  yet.  The  nrice  of  cotton  went  up  tremendously,  and  of  course  that 
made  higher  prices  for  tnread.  If  things  had  remained  just  as  they  were,  I  think 
that  quite  a  gCK>d  many  of  the  threads  would  have  been  cheaper. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know  definitely  whether  there  was  not,  soon  after  the  fonna- 
tion  of  this  combination,  quite  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  thread  all  over  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton?— A.  I  do  not  think  there 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Philufs.)  WeU,  you  spoke  of  having  advanced  the  prices  in  January. 
What  per  cent  was  the  advance? — A.  December  23,  1899,  there  was  an  advance. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  advance? — A.  I  could  not  say;  it  varied.  It  was  different 
in  different  qualities.  Some  of  the  qualities  that  were  made  of  sea-island  cotton 
went  up  the  most.  The  price  of  that  particular  grade,  of  course,  was  raised  higher 
than  it  was  on  the  grades  made  of  cotton  that  did  not  go  up  so  much. 

Q.  Would  it  average  20  or  25  per  cent  on  all? — A.  On,  no,  oh,  no. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent?— A.  Probably  10. 

QUESTION  AS  TO  THE  EFFECT  ON  PRICES  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBINATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  What  was  the  date  of  the  organization?  When  did  it  begin 
business^ — A.  The  Ist  of  April,  1899. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  this  advance  took  place  in  December,  1899? — A.  Yes, 
the  23a  of  December. 

Q.  (By  Air.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  best  way  to  set  these  prices  would  be  to  give  the 
monthly  prices  from  the  organization  up  to  tne  present  time? — A.  There  was  no 
change  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  there  been  any  change  since  that  time? — A.  Some 
prices  have  been  put  down  since  that  time. 

Q.  And  some  advanced? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  rise. 

Q.  Could  ^ou  not  ^ve  us  a  schedule  of  prices  that  you  placed  upon  threads  in 
December — give  the  prices  when  the  company  was  oraamzed,  and  then  the  advance? — 
A.  This  is  shown  in  a  circular  issued  at  the  time,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  American  Thread  Company. 

[AgendeB:  New  York,  260-266  West  Broadway;  Boston,  112  Beach  street;  Philadelphia,  1015  Filbert 

street;  Chicago,  200  Monroe  street;  St.  Louis,  911  Locust  street.] 

New  York,  December  £S,  1899. 

Change  in  discounts. 

On  and  after  this  date  the  trade  discount  on  our  thread  to  the  manu&cturing  trade 
will  be  5  per  cent  where  it  has  been  15  per  cent  heretofore. 

This  applies  to  all  thread  sold  to  the  manutecturing  trade  in  our  several  grades  of 
2,  3,  4,  and  6  cord,  and  in  all  lengths  and  styles  of  winding. 

llie  terms,  2  per  cent  10  days,  1  per  cent  30  days,  or  net  60  days,  remain  as  before. 
Hoping  to  be  favored  with  your  turther  orders,  we  are. 
Yours,  truly. 

The  American  Thread  Company, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  reason  why  I  would  like  to  have  the  matter  of 
prices  niade  clear  is  because  my  recollection  is  that  the  consumer  had  to  pay  a 
higher  price  immediately  after  the  combination,  and  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  retail  dealer  or  the  lobber  or  the  manufacturer  got  the  added  price. — A.  I  think 
the  retailer.  You  see  there  are  2  classes  of  thread  as  we  class  it.  One  is  the  200-yard 
6-cord  thread,  which  goes  into  the  regular  family  trade.  That  particular  kind  is  not 
over  one-hidf  of  the  thread  made  in  the  United  States  to-day.  Now,  that  thread 
retails  for  either  4  or  5  cents.  It  is  not  handv  to  make  it  4|,  you  see,  and  there  is 
an  advantage  of  20  per  cent  in  the  retail  right  there;  and  when  the  manufacturer 
changes  10  per  cent,  why  the  retailer  can  not  change  his  price  at  all,  and  that  is  the 
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way  that  it  has  been  lots  of  times.  Sometimes  when  the  price  goes  down  the  retailer 
makes  all  the  difference;  he  retails  at  5  cents  jost  the  same.  Thread  has  been 
retailed  for  5  cents  in  the  comitry  here  for  30  years,  but  the  price  of  the  manufacturer 
has  varied  more  or  less. 

THE  MERRICK  COMPANY  COMPARED  WFFH  THE  AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  With  what  company  were  you  connected  before  this 
combination? — ^A.  The  Merrick  Thread  Company. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  that  comjMiny? — A.  Forty  years. 

Q.  What  were  your  average  dividends  in  that  company  oefore  the  combination? — 
A.  Ten  per  cent. 

Q.  Wnat  have  been  the  dividends  in  your  new  combination? — A.  Well,  we  have 
not  been  formed  long  enouj^h  to  tell  much  about  it 

Q.  You  have  paid  no  dividends  since  you  made  the  combination? — A.  I  think 
they  Mtid  one,  10  per  cent 

Q.  Ten  per  cent  on  the  common? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  One  dividend  in  what  length  of  time? — A.  They  are  get- 
ting the  books  up  now  for  the  second  year. 

Q.  For  the  first  year,  then,  there  was  10  per  cent  dividend  on  the  common  stock, 
and  then  interest  paid  on  the  preferred  stock  and  interest  on  the  bondfl? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  in  your  other  company — the  Merrick  Company — you  had  no  preferred 
stock  and  no  bonds^  and  paid  10  per  cent  on  the  capital? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  addition  to  interest  on  the  capital  you  are  paying  interest  on  the  bonds 
and  interest  on  the  preferred  stock? — A.  Let  me  explain  to  you  this  first  year.  Pre- 
vious to  the  time  that  this  organization  went  into  effect  cotton  was  very  low,  and,  as 
I  told  you,  I  always  bought  the  cotton  in  December.  That  year's  cotton — ^for  the 
most  of  these  concerns  that  used  the  sea-island  cotton — was  bought  when  it  was  very 
low.  That  was  used  up  in  that  year,  and  they  probably  made  a  good  deal  more 
money  than  they  will  this  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Some  of  your  profit  was  derived  from  that  cotton? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  advance  the  price  of  vour  finished  product  to  meet  the  advanced 
price  of  cotton? — A.  No;  not  during  tnat  year;  not  until  the  next  January;  then  we 
advanced  it.  But  during  that  vear,  up  to  January,  the  manufacture  was  from  the 
cotton  that  I  bought  the  Decemoer  before. 

capital  of  AMERICAN  COMPANY  LARGER  THAN  FORMER  TOTAL  CAPITAL  OF  CONSTITUENT 

COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  was  the  total  capitalization  of  these  companies  prior 
to  your  combination? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  that;  I  could  tell  you  our  own, 
the  Merrick's,  and  the  Willimantic.    Some  of  the  others  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  the  capital  now  as  laree  as  that  of  all  the  individual  companies  before? — 
A.  It  is  larger,  if  you  take  in  all  these  securities  and  bonds  and  preferred  and  com- 
mon stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  So  that  out  of  less  capital  the  Merrick  Companv  that 
you  sp>eaK  of  and  others  paid  10  per  cent  clear  before,  and  the  combine  on  an  enlaiged 
capital  still  pays  10  per  cent? — A.  Well,  it  did  that  year.  The  fixed  chaiges  on  the 
new  company  are  very  small,  you  see.  The  low-interest  bonds,  the  4  per  cent,  and 
the  5  per  cent,  and  preferred  stock  is  pretty  low  compared  with  any  of  these  com- 
panies that  have  been  formed. 

Q.  What  is  your  depreciation  fund  for? — A.  The  renewing  of  machinery,  engines, 
etc.,  and  repairs. 

Q.  Have  an  v  of  your  profits  made  during  the  past  year  gone  into  betterments  of 
your  property? — A.  We  have  laid  out  $1,500,000  in  building  new  mills  and  machinery, 
and  that  has  been  paid  for  from  the  calling  in  of  this  stock. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Phillips.)  By  the  sale  of  common  stock  and  preferred  stock  and 
bondsr — A.  Yes. 

THE  retailers'    BUSINESS  SIMPLIFIED  AS  A   RESULT  OF  THE  COMBINATION. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  the  selling  arrangements  of  thread  in  retail  stores 
been  simplified  as  a  result  of  this  combination?  For  example,  is  it  true  that  prior  to 
this  consolidation  a  large  retail  store  may  have  carried  the  thread  of  seveial  of  tliese 
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different  manufacturers,  whereas  now  it  carries  the  thread  of  only  one  compan^^ 
this  consolidated  company? — A.  Why,  all  these  different  brands  are  put  up  now  ]ust 
the  same  as  they  were  under  the  old  companies.  But  I  think  there  are  lots  of  stores 
keepers  who  keep  2  or  3  brands  now — keep,  for  instance,  Merrick's  and  Willimantidi 

Q.  And  the  Kaley  thread,  and  so  on? — A.  Well,  they  sell  some,  but  not  very  muchi 
They  have  concentrated  more  and  more  on  the  two  brands  that  were  best  known. 

Q.*  Then  the  effect  of  the  combination  has  been  to  simplify  the  selling  arrange- 
ments— A.  Yes;  in  that  way,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  previously  a  woman  knew  what  brand  to  call  for.  How  is  she  going  to 
know  now  how  to  call  for  practically  the  same  thin^ — ^A.  Why,  she  calls  for  the 
same  brand  of  thread.    The  same  tags  are  put  on  noW  as  before. 

Q.  If  she  does  not  find  it,  what  substitute  does  she  get? — A.  Well,  she  gets  what  she 
can  find.  If  she  asks  for  Merrick  thread  and  can  not  get  it  in  that  store,  if  she  gets 
any  thread  there  she  must  take  whatever  else  they  have. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  wanted  to  get  at,  because  the  public  convenience 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  of  even  greater  importance  than  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  price.  Is  it  not  possible,  since  you  have  these  several  companies  consoli- 
dated, to  grade  your  threads  so  that  a  person  can  pay  a  price  for  tnat  particular 
article  and  always  get  it  anywhere  and  everywhere? — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  to  say,  it 
simplified  things  in  that  way  somewhat.  ' 

CEBTAIN   BRANDS   ARE  SOLD  CHIEFLY   IN   CERTAIN   LOCALITIBS. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  my  wife  can  buy  in  Boston  a  thread  which  she 
approves,  and  buy  the  same  thing  in  Washington?  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  do  it 
now,  or  at  least  it  has  l)een. — A.  My  experience  in  the  thread  business  is  this;  that 
each  brand  to  a  certain  extent  localizes  itself  in  certain  localities.  Go  up  the 
North  River  from  New  York  and  you  will  find  the  Mile  End  in  every  store,  and  you 
will  not  find  anything  else.  In  New  York  City  you  will  find  the  0.  N.  T.,  and  you 
will  find  scarcely  anything  else,  and  in  other  places  you  will  find  all  Coats,  and  you 
will  find  no  other;  and  so  good  threads  localize  themselves  in  that  way. 

Q.  Well,  now,  if  my  wife  wants  to  buy  a  machine  thread  that  will  not  break,  what 
shall  she  call  for? — A.  I  suppose  she  had  better  call  for  Merrick's. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Clarke. )  Could  she  get  it  wherever  she  happened  to  be? — A.  I  think 
if  she  has  time  enough  she  can  get  it.     I  think  they  would  send  for  it. 

PRICE  OF    THREAD   IS  REALLY    CHEAPER    TO-DAY     BECAUSE    THE    QUALITY    HAS    GREATLY 

IMPROVED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  anything  to  stateof  your  own  motion  that  you  have 
not  covered? — A.  Well,  I  will  state  that  a  great  many  people  think  they  are  paying 
as  much  for  thread  now  as  they  formerly  did.  The  price,  it  is  true,  is  5  cents  for  a 
20(^yard  spool:  but  the  same  g^^e  of  thread  they  formerly  bought  for  5  cents  a  spool 
can  be  bought  to-day  at  3  cents  a  spool.  That  was  a  3-cord  thread.  Up  to  25  or  30 
years  ago  all  the  spool-cotton  thread  was  3-cord. 

Q.  This  combination  did  not  make  any  improvement  in  the  manner  of  manufac- 
ture?— A.  There  has  been  a  gradual  growth  in  the  whole  business  of  the  manufacture 
of  thread.  The  manufacture  has  been  better  and  the  workmanship  finer — spun  finer 
and  twisted  better — ^but  the  price  for  200  yards  has  been  kept  about  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  time  except  during  the  war,  when  everything  went  kiting,  and 
then,  of  course,  the  price  was  put  up. 

(Testimony  closea.) 


Exhibit  1. — Prospedtis  of  the  Airierican  Thread  Company  issued  in  England. 

The  8nl)flcription  list  will  open  on  Thursday,  Ist  December,  1898,  and  will  close  at  or 

before  4  p.  m.  on  Friday,  2d  December,  1898. 

16.000,000  (or  £1,240,000)  of  the  common  stock,  $2,000,000  (or  £413,333)  of  the 
gold  or  sterling  preferred  shares,  and  |2,000,000  (or  £413,333)  of  the  first-mortgage 
gold  sterling  Ix^nds  are  reserved  for  issue  to  the  directors  and  shareholders  of  the 
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vendor  companiee,  to  the  members  of  the  vendor  firms,  to  J.  <&  P.  Coats,  Limited, 
and  to  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company,  Limited. 

THE  AMERICAN  THREAD   COMPANY. 

[Incorporated  10th  March,  1898.  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  whereby  the  liability  of 

the  sharenolders  Is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  shares.] 

Share  capital,  2,400,000  shares  of  $5  each, 
divided  as  follows: 
1, 200, 000  five  per  cent  comnlative  preferred  gold  or  sterling  shares 

(Preferential  as  to  capital  as  well  as  dividend.) 

Dividends  on  which  will  be  paid  in  gold  in  New  York,  or  in  sterling  in 
London,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  20b.  8d.  per  $5. 


1, 200, 000  shares  of  common  stock,  of  which  it  is  expected  that  not  more  than  $3  per 

share  will  be  called  at  present. 
2, 400, 000  shares.  Total,  |12, 000, 000  or  £2, 480, 000 

First-mortgage  4  per  cent  gold  or  sterling  bonds,  6, 000, 000  or    1, 240, 000 


(In  bonds  of  |1,000,  |500,  and  $50. )        Total, 


3, 720,  OCO 


Bearing  4  per  cent  interest,  and  payable  on  1st  January,  1919. 

Both  principal  and  interest  beine  payable  in  gold  in  New  York,  or  in  sterling  in 
London,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  208.  8a.  per  $5. 

The  bonds  are  payable  to  bearer  with  coupons  attached,  but  for  the  convenience  of 
investors  may  be  registered  as  to  principal. 

The  principal  andinterest  of  the  said  bonds  will  be  secured  by  a  deed  of  trust  by 
way  of  mortgage  in  favor  of  the  Guarantv  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  of  all  the 
shares  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  acquired  in  the  undertakings  hereinafter 
mentioned,  together  with  all  or  any  other  property  of  the  comnany. 

The  interest  will  accrue  on  the  amounts  of  the  bonds  as  paia  up,  and  will  be  pay- 
able in  New  York  in  gold,  or  in  London  in  sterling,  on  the  first  days  of  Julv  and 
January  in  each  year,  the  first  proportionate  payment  to  be  made  on  the  iBt  day  of 
July,  1899. 

$4,000,000  of  the  gold  or  sterling  preferred  shares  and  $4,000,000  of  the  first-mort- 
gage 4  per  cent  gold  or  sterling  wnds  (being  the  balance  of  the  above-mentioned 
capital)  are  now  offered  forsufc^cription  at  par,  and  calculated  at  the  fixed  rate  of  208. 
8d.  for  each  $5  share  and  £103  6s.  8d.  for  each  $500  bond,  payable  as  hereunder: 


Preferred  shares. 

On  application $1  or  48.  Od. 

On  allotment 2  or  88.  Od. 

On  16th  January,  1899 2  or  8s.  8d. 


Total 5or208.  8(1. 


Bonds,  $500. 

On  application $125  or  £25  Os.  Od. 

On  allotment 250  or    50  Os.  Od. 

On  16th  Jan.,  1899 . .     125  or    28  Cs.  8d. 

Total 500  or  103  68. 8d. 


Installments  may  be  paid  up  in  full  on  allotment,  less  discount  of  3  per  cent  per 
annum. 

The  interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  dividends  on  the  preferred  shares  when  paid  in 
London  will  be  calculated  on  the  full  amount  actually  paid  in  sterling  as  above. 
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A  simultaneous  issue  will  be  made  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Canada,  and 

in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Trustee  for  bondholdera. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  Yore, 
Nassau  and  Cedar  streets,  New  York,  and  33  Lombard  street,  London. 

Directors, 

Ltican  R.  Hopkins  ^The  Merrick  Thread  Company),  president. 
Alexander  King  (Tne  Barstow  Thread  Company),  vice-president. 
Theodore  Milton  Ives  (The  WUlimantic  Linen  Company),  treasurer. 

^eS^a'STl^n,  {Managing  director  of  the  E^^^       Sewing  Cotton 

William  Mblland  Manlove,  J  Company,  Lmiited. 

Lucius  Albert  Barbour  (The  Willimantic  Linen  Company). 

Eugene  Stowell  Boss  (Tne  Willimantic  Linen  Company). 

Robert  Kerr  Clark  (The  WUliam  Clark  Company). 

Eben  S.  Draper  (The  Glaseo  Yam  and  the  Glaogo  Thread  Company) . 

Robert  Corry  Kerr  (The  Kerr  Thread  Company). 

Jamer  Kerr  (R.  &  J.  P.  Kerr,  Paisley,  Scotluid). 

Herbert  Lyman  (The  Hadley  Company). 

E.  Martin  Philippi.  320  Broadway,  New  York. 

EusHA  A.  Still  (The  Merrick  Thread  Company). 

Bankers. 

Lloyd's  Bank  Limited,  London  and  branches. 
Union  Bank  of  Manchester  Limited,  Manchester  and  branches. 
Williams  Deacon  and  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank  Limited,  London,  Man- 
chester, and  branches. 
Craven  Bank  Limited,  Skipton  and  branches. 
British  Linen  Company  Bank,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  branches. 
Clydesdale  Bank  Limited,  Edinbui^h,  Glas|;ow,  and  branches. 
Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland-  Limited,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  branches. 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
J.  AND  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Bank  of  Montreal,  Montreal  and  branches. 

Brokers, 

Coates,  Son  &  Co.,  99  Gresham  street,  London,  E.  C. 
AiTKEN,  Mackenzie  &  Clapperton,  2  West  Regent  street,  Glasgow. 
W.  A.  Arnold  &  Son,  Haworth*s  buildings,  Cross  street,  Manchester. 
Hanson,  Brookes  &  Co.,  St.  James  street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Solicitors. 

Addleshaw,  Warburton  &  Co.,  16  Norfolk  street,  Manchester. 
Edmund  Francis  Harding,  20  Broad  street,  New  York. 

Auditors. 

Jones,  Crewdson  &  Youatt,  7  NoHolk  street,  Manchester,  England. 

Offices. 

243  Washington  street,  Jersey  City,  U.  S.  A. 

prospectus. 

This  company  has  been  established  primarily  to  unite  the  undermentioned  Amer- 
ican manumcturers  of  spool,  crochet,  knitting,  mending,  and  other  cottons,  includ- 
ing in  some  cases  the  allied  businesses  of  cotton  spinning,  doubling,  twisting,  dyeing, 
bleaching,  polishing,  spool  making,  etc. 
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With  thie  view,  options  to  purchase  the  bulk  of  the  common  stock  or  the  plants 
and  8tocks-in-trade  of  the  under-mentioned  companies  have  been  obtained,  and  it  is 
proposed  at  once  to  take  up  these  options. 

The  companies  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  amalgamation  are  as  follows: 


Established. 


Name  and  addrees. 


State  in  which  incor- 
porated. 


1866 1  The  Baratow  Thread  Co.,  Provldenee,  R.  I.  (including 

I  good  will  and  trade-marks  of  Alexander  King  &  Co. 
in  cotton-thread  business). 

1881 The  Glasgo  Yam  Mills  Co.,  Olaago,  near  Norwich,  Conn. . 

1888 ;  The  Glasgo  Thread  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass 

1863 1  The  Hadiey  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass 

1881 The  Kerr  Thread  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass 

1865 The  Merrick  Thread  Co.,  Holyoke.Mass 

1873 The  National  Thread  Co.,  Mansfield,  Conn 

1884 1  The  New  England  Thread  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  (includ- 
ing good  will  and  trade-marks  of  J.  O.  King  &  Co.  in 
cotton- thread  business).  _ 

1834 <  The  £.  J.  W.  Morse  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  (includixig  the 

Sitent  rights,  machinery,  and  good  will  of  the  Morse 
achinery  Co.). 

1891 The  Ruddy  Thread  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass 

1866 1  The  Warren  Thread  Co.,  Ashland,  Mass 

1891 1  The  William  CUrk  Co.,  Westerly,  R.  I 

1854 The  Willimantlc  Linen  Co.,  WillimanUc,  Conn 


Rhode  Island. 


Connecticut 
MasBachusetts. 

Do. 
New  Jersey. 
Massachusetts. 
Connecticut. 
0) 


Maine. 


Massachusetts. 

Do. 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut. 


^  To  be  incorporated  before  completion  of  purchase. 

The  business  of  the  above  companies  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  injuriously 
affected  by  excessive  competition  among  themselves;  and  the  cutting  of  rates  having, 
during  the  past  three  years,  resulted  in  a  very  large  portion  of  the  trade  being  done 
below  cost  of  production,  it  was  realized  that  a  complete  consolidation  of  the  various 
interests  was  necessary  to  insure  renewed  prosperity. 

The  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  English  Sewine^  Cotton  (Company,  Limited,  hav- 
ing been  sought,  the  cnairman  and  vice-chairman  oithat  company  visited  the  United 
States  and  made  a  careful  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
During  their  stay  in  America  they  examined  the  works  of  all  the  different  con- 
cerns whose  stocks  are  proposed  to  be  acquired  by  this  company,  and  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  plants  generally  are  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  At  the  principal  mills 
they  found  the  machinery  to  be  of  the  most  modern  type,  and  the  power,  buildines, 
and  appliances  throughout  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  special  work  required  to  be 
done. 

At  the  same  time  Messrs.  Ernest  Crewdson  and  S.  R.  Maw,  of  the  firm  of  Jones, 
Crewdson  &  Youatt,  accountants,  investigated  in  America  ttie  accounts  of  all  the 
above-mentioned  companies,  except  one  whose  assets  are  small  and  whose  liabilities, 
are  not  being  taken  over  by  this  comjMiny,  and  except  those  of  the  Kerr  Thread 
Company,  whose  balance  sheet  and  certified  abstract  of  accounts  at  31st  December, 
1897,  have  been  accepted  by  this  company.  Mr.  Warburton,  of  the  firm  of  Addles 
shaw,  Warburton  &  Co.,  solicitors,  accompanied  the  gentlemen  named,  and  rendered 
such  legal  assistance  as  was  from  time  to  time  required. 

Ha\dng  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  favorable  prospects  of  this  company,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  profits  of  the  recent  past  had  been  very  small  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  cutting  of  rates  referred  to  above,  the  directors  of  the  English  ^w- 
ing  Cotton  Company,  Limited,  on  behalf  of  their  company,  have  agreed  to  take  up 
(at  issue  price  of  par)  720,000  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  this  company,  and  to 
pay  all  calls  thereon  as  and  when  made  in  cash,  on  condition  that  the  balance  of  the 
share  capital  and  bonds  be  subscribed. 

Messrs.  J.  &  P.  Coats,  Limited,  have  intimated  that  they  will  apply  for  ICO, 000  of 
the  preferred  shares,  and  the  directors  have  reserved  the  same  for  allotment  to  them. 

Already,  with  the  aid  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  English  Sewing  Cot- 
ton Company,  Limited,  important  readjustments  have  taken  place,  which  have 
established  a  largely  increased  income. 

The  companies  above  mentioned  have,  in  nearly  every  case,  loan  as  well  as  share 
capital,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  which  this  company  will  be  required  to 
pay  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  of  the  common  and  preferred  stocks  of  the  above- 
mentioned  companies  will  be  $11,017,630,  and  that  the  amount  required  to  pay  off 
the  mortgajges  and  other  liabilities  of  such  companies  taken  over  by  this  company 
(as  ascertained  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Crewdson  &  Youatt)  will  be  $4,118,555,  making 
together  a  total  sum  of  $15,136,185. 

The  following  are  the  aggregate  values  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  plant,  and 
effects,  stocks-in-trade,  andTbook  debts  of  the  various  companies  above  mentioned,  as 
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shown  by  their  respective  accounts  after  making  each  deductions  therefrom  as  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  chainnan  and  vice-chairman  of  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Company,  Limited,  fair  and  reasonable,  viz: 

Land,  buildings,  machinery,  plant,  and  effects $7,006,053  or  £1,447,917 

Stocks-in-trade 3,447,051  or        712,390 

Book  debts 1,205,424  or        249,121 

11,658,528  or    2,409,428 
The  cost  of  trade-marks,  patent  rights,  good  will,  payable 
to  the  different  companies  and  firms,  and  promotion, 
negotiating  and  completing  purchases,  and  formation 
expenses  will  thus  be  represented  by  the  sum  of 3, 477, 657  or        718, 715 

Making  together  the  before-mentioned  amount  of. .  15, 136, 185  or    3, 128, 143 

On  this  basis  the  capital  of  $18,000,000  (or  £3,720,000)  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
pnrcha&e  of  all  the  shares  of  common  and  preferred  stocks  or  plants  and  stocks  in 
trade,  and  for  the  payment  of  all  the  mortgages  and  liabilities  of  the  above-mentioned 
companies,  as  ascertained  as  aforesaid,  and  after  providing  ample  working  capital 
there  will  remain  a  surplus  of  at  least  $2,400,000  (or  £490,000)  available  as  uncalled 
capital  in  reserve. 

The  present  amalgamation  has  been  broi^ht  about  and  the  various  options  of  pur- 
chase have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  John  R.  Dos  Paasos,  of  New  York,  who  is  resellinjg 
to  this  company  at  a  profit  out  of  which  he  will  pay  all  the  expenses  of  and  inci- 
dental to  the  formation  of  this  company. 

In  consequence  of  the  options  to  purchase  the  shares  of  the  Willimantic  Linen 
Company  ^which  is  the  lara^est  and  most  important  of  the  above-mentioned  compa- 
nies) expinngon  the  16th  of  April  last,  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company,  Limited, 
advanoed  $1,250,000  in  cash  ana  entered  into  a  definite  obligation  to  purchase  the  shares 
in  that  company,  and  they  are  now  reselling  the  same  to  this  company  at  a  profit 

Three  of  the  directors  permanently  residing  in  the  United  States  will  be  the  exec- 
utive committee,  and  the  three  managing  directors  of  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Company,  Limited,  have  been  appointed  the  governing  committee. 

Where  practicable,  it  is  intended  that  at  least  one  partner  or  one  director  in  each  of 
the  undertakings  acquired  by  the  company  shall  continue  in  responsible  management. 

The  individual  experience  of  those  actively  engaged  in  directing  the  various  busi- 
nesses will  thus  be  combined  for  the  benefit  of  all;  but  the  management  of  all  the 
businesses  will  be  under  one  central  control,  and  the  disadvantagje  of  carrying  on  the 
various  processes  of  spinning,  doubling,  finishing,  and  spooling  in  each  of  the  mills 
will  be  avoided  by  concentrating  in  each  manuutctor^  tne  particular  work  it  is  best 
suited  to  da  This  will  considerably  cheapen  production,  wnilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  large  savings  will  be  effected  in  the  expenses  of  distribution,  which  have  been 
enormously  heavy  in  the  past,  not  only  on  account  of  each  one  of  the  thirteen  com- 
panies having  a  separate  selling  oiganization,  but  also  through  the  keenness  of  their 
competition  one  with  another,  resulting  in  excessive  expenditure  in  various  ways, 
the  iree  distribution  of  cabinets  and  other  advertising  matter  alone  amounting  to  a 
veiry  lar^  sum. 

TOie  directors  reserve  to  themselves  the  right,  if  they  think  fit,  to  allow  any  busi- 
ness or  shares  as  to  which  any  unforeseen  cufficulty  may  arise  to  be  excluded  from 
the  sale,  the  purchase  money  being  in  that  case  proxx>rtionately  reduced. 

Copies  or  prints  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  and  by-laws  of  the  company 
and  a  printea  draft  of  the  proposed  trust  deed  to  secure  the  first  mortgage  gold  bonas 
can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  bankers,  brokers,  and  solicitors,  and  at  the  offices 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  Nassau  and  Cedar  streets.  New  York,  and  at  the 
offices  of  the  company. 

Stock  exchange  settlements  and  quotations  will  be  applied  for  in  due  course. 

Applications  ror  the  preferred  shares  and  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  should  be  made 
on  tne  forms  inclosed,  and  be  (with  the  amount  of  the  deposit)  forwarded  to  any  of 
the  bankers  of  the  company. 

If  no  allotment  be  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  where  the  num- 
ber or  amount  allotted  is  less  than  that  applied  for,  the  balance  will  be  applied  towards 
the  payment  due  on  allotment  and  any  access  will  be  returned  to  the  applicant 

Failure  to  pay  any  installment  when  due  in  respect  of  the  bonds  and  preferred 
shares  will  render  the  amount  previouslv  paid  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Copies  of  the  prospectus  with  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of 
the  company,  tne  bankers,  the  brokers,  the  auditors,  or  the  solicitors  of  the  com- 

Cy,  or  from  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company,  limited,  30  Spring  Gardens 
icheeter. 
New  York,  Navemhery  1898, 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  27, 1901, 
TSSTIMOHT  OF  MB.  A.  C.  M0RBI80H, 

SecreUxry  and  Treasurer^  American  Baking  P&wder  Association,  Townsend  Building,  New 

York  OUy. 

The  conimiasion  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Chainnan  Kyle  presiding.  At  12.02  p.  m.,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Morrison,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association, 
New  York  City,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  Please  state  your  name,  aadress,  and  business. — A.  A.  C. 
Morrison;  I  am  secretarv  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association, 
located  in  the  Townsend  Building,  New  York  City. 

THB  AMERICAN  BAKING  POWDBB  ASSOCIATION — ITS  NATURB,    MBMBBB8HIP,   OBJBCTB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  American  Baking  Powder  Associa- 
tion is? — A.  The  American  baking  Powder  Association  is  an  organization  like  the 
Merchants'  Association,  or  an  association  of  business  men  like  the  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists' Association,  or  the  Proprietary  Medicine  Association.  It  has  no  control  over 
the  product,  sales,  or  prices  of  its  members.  It  takes  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
business  features  of  its  members.  Its  chief  occupation  and  duty  is  the  defense  of  its 
members  against  the  encroachments  of  a  single  corporation.  It  was  bom  of  attacks 
made  upon  it;  its  cohesive  elements  is  fratemitv  bom  of  the  common  contest  It 
would  probably  not  exist  if  the  attacks  against  the  members  of  the  association  were 
to  cease,  and  it  has  never  developed  sufficient  fraternity  of  feeling,  although  we  are 
closely  drawn  together,  to  regulate  prices  in  any  way,  or  even  to  stop  or  hinder  to  any 
extent  the  competition  of  its  members.  In  fact,  competition  has  rather  increased 
than  otherwise. 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  in  this  American  Baking  Powder  Association? — 
A.  The  American  Baking  Powder  Association  is  composed  of  64  actual  members.  It 
has  contributing,  directly  and  indirectly,  some  524  manufacturers  of  baking  powders. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  baking  powder  manufactured  by  the  membBrs  of  this 
association  as  compared  with  that  manufactured  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany?— A.  The  members  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  without  excep- 
tion use  as  an  ingredient  in  the  production  of  miking  powder  exsiccated  alum — not 
the  crystal  alum  with  which  people  are  ordinarily  familiar,  but  the  dried  or  burnt 
exsiccated  alum,  made  almost  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  baking  powder. 
The  acid  ingredient  in  the  powder  made  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  is 
cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid.  The  only  difference  in  the  two  powders  is  in  the 
acid  i^redient. 

Q.  The  American  Baking  Powder  Association,  then,  is  oraanized  in  order  to  aid 
its  members  in  their  competition  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company? — A.  No; 
the  American  Bak'mg  Powder  Association  is  organized  to  defend  its  members  against 
the  hostile  attacks,  outside  of  business  competition,  made  by  the  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der Company. 

Q.  Does  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  include  in  its  membenBhip  all 
of  the  manufacturers  of  baking  powders  outside  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany?— A.  There  are  64  actual  members;  thereare  524  manufacturers  ofbaking  powder 
that  contribute.  The  cream  of  tartar  business  is  practically  controUed  by  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company.  There  are  3  or  4,  perhaps  even  10,  outside  wno  are  very 
small  indeed;  but  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  does  about  90  or  95  per  cent  of 
the  total  cream  of  tartar^  Dusiness,  and  many  of  these  outside  manufacturers  purchase 
their  small  supplies  from  the  Royal  Company.     Now,  outside  of  these  two  classes 

iSeep.  887. 
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there  is  but  a  single  company  manufacturing  phosphate  baking  powder  in  compara- 
tively modest  quantities,  under  a  patent  which  protects  them  to  a  certain  extent 
against  competition. 

Q.  Are  there  any  manufacturers  of  alum  baking  powder  that  are  outside  of  your 
aasociation  and  who  are  not  contributing  members  to  your  association. — ^A.  No;  we 
really  represent  the  total  alum  baking  powder  interests. 

HISTORY  OF  THB  BAKING  POWDBH  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  Will  yon  kindly  develop  now,  in  your  own  way,  the  nature  of  the  attack  made  by 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  upon  alum  leaking  powders,  and  the  methods 
yon  have  employed  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  alum  baking-powder  manufac- 
turer^— A.  In  order  to  do  that  I  will  have  to  give  very  briefly  a  history  of  the  baking 
powder  industry,  and  describe  the  nature  of  the  powders.  Bread  has  been  leavened 
tor  untold  years.  The  usual  method  was  the  employment  of  veast.  It  was  a  slow 
process,  and  did  not  meet  all  modem  requirements.  After  a  while  it  was  discovered 
that  cream  of  tartar  and  soda,  a  combination,  would  throw  off  the  carbonic  gas  the 
same  as  yeast,  and  so  cream  oi  tartar  and  soda  were  used.  Finallv  it  was  discovered 
that  it  would  be  an  economy  to  the  housewife  and  profitable  to  tne  manufacturer  to 
combine  these  elements  and  make  what  is  now  Imown  as  baking  powder.  Thus 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  was  bom  about  1867  as  a  business  proposition.  It 
originated  in  the  drug  store,  and  grew  from  mixing  cream  of  tartar  and  soda  in  bulk, 
and  oltimatelv  a  large  and  extended  trade  developed.  The  originators  of  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company  were  early  in  the  field.  After  they  had  progressed  to  a 
certain  extent  a  chemist  began  to  investigate  other  substances  that  could  b^  combined 
to  produce  the  same  effect,  and  it  was  found  that  exsiccated  alum  or  dried  alum  was 
an  acid  ingredient  of  double  the  strength  of  cream  of  tartar,  considerably  less  expen- 
sive, and  as  effective  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  What  year  was  that? — A.  Nearly  25  years  ago.  I  can  not 
give  you  the  exact  date.  The  price  of  alum  at  that  time  was  high,  and  so  was  the 
price  of  cream  of  tartar,  but  they  looked  at  the  new  product  askance,  and  they  finally 
found  that  it  really  meant  that  they  would  have  competition.  Instead  of  changing 
their  formula  and  adopting  the  improvement,  as  they  snould  have  done — perhaps  the 
Royal  Ck)mpany'8  i>olicy  was  not  as  well  administered  at  that  time — ^they  b^an  to 
revile  it  as  an  inferior  product,  as  a  substitute,  as  an  imitation,  as  a  low  commercial 
enterprise,  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  intelligent  people.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  controversy. 

NATURE  OF  CREAM   OF  TARTAR   AND   ALUM   BAKING    POWDERS. 

Now,  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  is  made  of  cream  of  tartar,  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  starch.  The  starch  is  not  an  adulteration.  It  is  put  in  to  keep  the  elements 
separate  so  they  will  not  chemically  combine.  When  the  cream  of  tartar  is  mixed 
With  dou^h  and  the  moisture  comes  in  contact  with  the  2  chemical  elements,  car- 
bonic gas  18  eliminated  from  the  soda,  bubbles  come  up  through  the  br^ui,  and  the 
bread  rises  and  is  then^^ready  for  baking.  Alum  baking  powder  is  made  of  exsiccated 
alum  and  an  equal  amount  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  starch,  and  the  same  effect  is 
produced,  except  that  as  a  liberator  of  gas  alum  is  twice  as  strong  as  cream  of  tartar. 

When  this  cnemical  reaction  has  progressed  to  its  completion  in  the  raising  of 
bread,  a  residuum  is  left  in  the  food.  In  the  case  of  cream  of  tartar  that  residuum 
is  Rochelle  salts,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  Seidlitz  powder,  and  there  is  quite 
an  amount  of  that  left,  although  never  as  much  as  the  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar 
originally  used.  In  the  case  of  alum  a  residuum  is  left,  and  that  residuum  is  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  hydrate  of  alumina.  The  quantity  of  hydrate  of  alumina  is  very 
small,  and  no  question  has  ever  been  raised  as  to  its  wholesomeness,  so  that,  as  a 
matter  of  &ct,  there  is  no  alum,  nor  is  there  anv  cream  of  tartar,  left  in  the  bread 
after  the  process  is  completed;  consequently,  all  talk  about  an  attack  upon  food 
containing  alum  is  based  upon  misconception  of  fai  t.  There  is  no  alum  left  in  the 
food.  Now,  the  first  step  ot  the  Royal  agents  was  to  make  a  chaige  that  all  these 
ingredients  that  are  left  are  injurious  to  the  health.  During  the  more  recent  attacks 
our  opponents  have  gone  further  than  before,  and  they  are  now  publishing  libelous 
matter  to  the  effect  that  the  residuum  left  in  food  by  alum  baking  powder  is  poison- 
ous. The  char]^  has  not  been  based  upon  any  physiological  investigations  or  even 
croBB-examination  by  a  court 

SOURCE  OP  THE  SUPPLY  OF  CREAM  OP  TARTAR*  AND  OP  ALUM. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Where  is  this  supply  of  cream  of  tartar  obtained? — A. 
The  cream  of  tartar  is  made  from  wine  settlings,  from  wine  lees  known  as  argol. 
Italy  originally  produced  the  lai^gest  quantity  that  came  to  this  country,  France  next, 

I  See  p.  396. 
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Spain  next,  and  the  amount  imported  was  enormous  as  compared  with  the  amount 
produced  in  thi«  country.  For  mstanoe,  the  importations  of  ai^l  for  the  last  2  yeare 
would  average  22,000,000  pounds  of  wine  lees,  which  are  manumctured  into  cream  of 
tartar  b^  companies  affiliated  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  The  home 
production  of  argol,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain  the  figures,  has  not  exceeded 
half  a  million  ]x>unds;  our  wme  industry  has  not  develo^ad  to  the  extent  it  has 
abroad.  The  Hupply  of  argol  is  limited  to  the  production  of  wine,  because  argol  is  a 
bi-product  The  total  production  of  aiigol  of  the  world  is  only  about  44,000,000  pounds, 
of  which  we  take  24,000,000,  and  our  supply  in  this  country  is  all  imported  by  com- 
panies affiliated  with  the  Royal  Baking  Fowder  Company. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  supply  of  alum? — A.  Alum  comes  from  bauxite,  a 
species  of  white  earth,  of  aluminous  clay,  that  is  found  in  various  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, and  some  of  it  comes  from  a  substance  known  as  crvolite.  A  modest  quantity 
comes  from  Cireenland,  and  that  is  all  manufactured  in  this  country. 

FOBMATION   AND  CAPITALIZATION   OF  THB   ROYAL  BAKING    POWDER   COMPANY.' 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Companjr  was  formed  as  a  l&x^  combination  about 
March  3,  1899.  The  companies  composing  it  were  the  Royal  nakinsr  Powder  Com- 
pany, capital  $160,000;  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Company,  capital  $500,000;  the 
New  York  Tartar  Company,  capital  $80,(^;  the  Tartar  Chemical  Company,  capital 
$100,000;  and  the  Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Company,  capital  $100,000.  The  total 
capital  combined  to  form  this  corporation  was  thus  $940,000.  The  plants  and  appa- 
ratus and  all  the  implements  of  the  business  could  probably  be  reproduced  even 
to-day  for  that  sum.  They  capitalized,  however,  for  $20,000,000--$10,000,000  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $10,000,000  common  stock.  The  preferred  stock  was  marketed  and 
a  part  of  it  came  to  the  public — at  least  the  public  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
buy  it  at  any  time — but  the  common  stock  is  reputed  to  be,  and  I  believe  is,  very 
largely  held  by  Mr.  Ziegler,  who  formed  the  combination. 

MR.    ZIEGLER  ORIGINATES  THE    '*ALUM    WAR.'' 

The  first  method  of  attack  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  upon  alum  was 
originated  by  Mr.  Ziegler,  who  is  at  present  an  active  man  in  the  Koyal  Bakine 
Powder  Company,  as  he  was  prior  to  1888.  At  that  time  he  "busted"  in  court  and 
gave  as  a  proof  of  his  usefulness  to  that  company  the  fact  that  he  had  originated  what 
was  commonly  known  in  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  as  the  **alum  war,"  an 
attack  unon  bak i ng  iK>wders  w^h ich  contained  alum .  H  e  also  stated  i n  this  trial ,  which 
was  preliminary  to  the  auarrel  which  separated  the  finu,  that  he  had  enga^^  chem- 
ists to  give  opinions  on  this  matter  (and  one  reason  I  mention  that  at  this  time  is  the 
fact  that  this  same  testimony  is  found  in  the  "Mason  report"  here  and  is  now  used 
against  us).  That  was  a  rather  severe  attack,  and  Mr.  Hoagland  was  at  first  opposed 
to  it,  for  it  di<i  n()t  seem  to  him  to  be  wisdom  or  business  policy  to  attai^k  compet- 
itorn,  but  he  was  finallv  won  over  by  Mr.  Ziegler.  After  an  mtcrval  of  several  vears 
they  found,  too,  that  the  public  was  being  informed  that  their  powders  left  Roclielle 
salts  in  the  food,  and  it  was  claimed  that  this  was  harmful  and  deleterious  to  health. 
Then  Mr.  Ziegler  and  Mr.  Hoagland  came  together,  and  in  March,  1899,  formed 
what  is  known  as  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  trust,  and  they  arranged  the  attack  on 
alum. 

Copxj  of  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  submitted  to  sfuyw  Mr.  Ziegler* s  contiection  tuith  iJie  ^^aluin 


war.** 


The  witness  submitted  as  an  exhibit  a  copy  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  of  June 
1,  1888,  from  whose  report  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ziegler,  in  the  suit  of  William 
Ziegler  v.  Messi-^.  Hoagland  and  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  the  following 
paragraph  is  quoted: 

'*Mr.  Ziegler  also  denied  that  he  had  devoted  to  his  private  affairs  the  time  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  company.  He  never,  he  said,  heard 
any  complaint  on  that  score  until  he  was  put  out  of  tne  management  of  the  company. 
He  made  the  yearly  contracts  for  the  materials  used.  As  to  advertising,  before  it 
was  turned  toward  the  newspapers,  he  had  an  active  share  in  its  management  He 
attended  to  many  details,  and  at  one  time  got  up  a  pamphlet.  The  system  of  news- 
paper mlvertising  was  adopted  after  full  discussion  in  the  board  of  triistees.  At  the 
said  Centennial  Kxpositicm  he  arranged  the  exhibit  and  managed  it,  and  was  the 
author  of  wliat  is  called  in  the  company's  history  *the  alum  war,*  when  the  Royal 
attacked  other  baking  powders  in  which  alum  was  used.  He  engaged  chemists  and 
had  much  to  do  witn  that  contest.  Mr.  Hoagland  was  opposed  to  it,  but  finally 
agree<i  to  go  into  it.  Witness  declared  that  he  always  took  an  active  part  in  shap- 
ing the  policy  of  the  company." 

i8eep..887. 
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THB  MIflBOUBI   LAW   AGAINST  THB  ITBB  OP  ALUM. 

Witness  (continuing. )  As  soon  as  the  combination  was  formed,  Mr.  Ziegler  and  the 
ex-president  of  the  company,  Mr.  J.  B.  Rose  ( who  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Ziegler 
and  Mr.  Hoagland  at  the  banning  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company),  arranged 
an  attack  on  alum  baking  powder  companies,  and  the  first  thing  thev  accomplished 
was  the  surreptitious  passage  through  the  Missouri  l^islature  of  a  bill,  which  on  its 
face  was  apparently  a  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  poisons.'  The  bill  stated  that  it  should 
be  unlawful  after  a  certain  date  to  use  arsenic,  calomel,  bismuth,  ammonia,  or  alum  in 
the  preparation  of  foods.  The  baking  powder  manufacturers  opposed  to  the  Roval 
didir  t  recoenize  the  baking  powder  bill  until  the  law  was  i>a8Bea,  and  31  small  fac- 
tories were  legislated  out  of  business  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  As  preliminary  to  the 
introduction  and  passage  of  this  bill,  the  newspapers  had  been  filled  with  paid  writ- 
ten matter  attacking  alum  and  warning  the  people  against  the  use  of  unwholesome 
substances  in  the  preparation  of  foods,  such  as  oaking  powder  that  containecl  alum. 
The  public,  it  was  said,  could  always  distinguish  alum  baking  powder  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  cheaper,  and  should  therefore  beware  of  cheap  baking  powders.  They 
maintained  that  chemists  reported  that  alum  was  corrosive  and  poisonous,  and  our 
lawyers  informed  us  that  there  yfaa  no  legal  redress  because  of  the  clever  wav  in 
which  the  articles  were  written.  When  we  applied  to  the  papers  and  asked  them 
to  publish  a  retraction,  they  replied  that  they  regretted  they  could  not  do  so,  because 
the  contracts  they  had  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  tk)mpany  precluded  any 
answer.  I  have  Drought  about  200  articles  published  in  that  way,  and  I  have  here 
proo£B  that  the  Royal  Comnany  issued  them. 

The  31  manufacturers  of  the  state  of  Missouri  immediately  saw  that  they  either 
had  to  fight  that  law  or  go  out  of  business.  They  formed  what  is  known  as  the 
Missouri  Association,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  bring  a  test  case  and  see  whether 
that  law  was  constitutional.  The  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country  saw  the  danger;  they  felt  that  they  were  to  be  legislated  out  of  ousiness; 
that  this  corporation,  big  as  it  was,  could  not  stand  competition;  that  the  Royal's 
attacks  on  alum  were  not  as  effective  as  they  supposed;  and  so  the  alum  manufao 
turers  called  a  meeting  in  New  York  City,  and  on  October  28,  1899,  the  American 
Baking  Powder  Association  was  formed.  On  the  day  the  association  was  formed  the 
Geoiigia  legislature  introduced  the  Missouri  bill.  We  would  no  sooner  kill  the  bill  in 
one  place  than  it  would  come  up  somewhere  else,  and  we  had  a  severe  tussle  to  kill  it 
It  was  introduced  twice  in  Mississippi.  ^  We  discovered  that  the  man  who  introduced 
it  in  Mississippi  came  from  the  same  district  in  which  Mr.  Rose,  ex-president  of  the 
Royal  Company,  had  his  winter  residence,  and  when  we  called  his  attention  to  the 
matter  he  withdrew  the  bill.  When  we  were  safely  out  of  Mississippi  the  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  senate;  we  killed  it.  We  have  had  experiences  like  that  until  now 
we  have  killeil  something  like  27  such  ])ills. 

Q.  In  27  different  states?— A.  I  think  27  such  bills  in  about  16  or  18  different 
states. 

BPFORTB  TO  SECURE  THE  PASSAGE  IN   NEW   YORK.  OF  A   LAW   AGAINST  ALUM. 

A.  (Continuing.)  Moreover,  the  bills  have  become  more  ingenious  lately,  and  to 
^ve  you  a  typical  illustration  of  the  methods  of  the  attacks  which  the  American 
Baking  Powder  Association  is  called  npon  to  meet,  I  will  give  an  instance  (x^curring 
in  the  state  of  New  York  last  year.  The  Missouri  bill  was  introduced  in  the  state 
of  New  York;  a  hearinj^  was  held;  we  went  before  the  committee  and  disclosed  the 
physiological  investigation  which  had  stood  the  test  of  cross-examination  in  court. 
We  showed  the  Missouri  court  decision  which  proved  our  product  to  be  wholesome, 
and  disclosed  also  the  methods  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  but  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  reported  against  us,  and  the  bill  was  put  upon  the  calendar  of 
the  senate,  whereupon  we  informed  the  senate  of  its  true  character.  Itdie<l.  It  was 
then  immediatelv  introduced  in  the  assembly,  and  we  had  to  follow  it  clear  up  to  the 
committee  on  rules  before  it  died.  We  thought  that  the  state  of  New  York  had  been 
deluged  enough,  but  we  found  out  differently.  This  year  a  pure  fo(xl  law  was  intro- 
duccKl  in  New  York  to  transfer  the  administration  of  pure  food  legislation  from  one 
department  to  another.  It  was  a  clean  bill.  The  bill  was  put  into  our  hands  imme- 
diately; it  contained  the  clause,  a  very  proper  one  for  pure  food  bills,  j^roviding  that 
articles  containing  any  substance  deleterious  to  health  should  be  prohibited.  We  are 
willing  to  go  into  court  and  prove  that  such  a  clause  would  not  prohibit  our  baking 
powder,  and  I  wrote  the  gentleman  who  introduced  that  bill  that  a  smilar  clause  was 
m  all  pare  food  bills,  and  that  it  was  acceptable  to  us.  I  said,  thanking  him  for  send- 
ing it  to  me,  that  we  had  no  interest  in  it;  we  wanted  good  food  legislation,  et<'.,  and 
the  bill  went  into  the  committee  where  hearing  was  held.     When  the  bill  came  out 

^  See  pp.  383-94. 
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of  committee  it  had  a  little  section  tacked  on;  it  was  the  MiflBOuri  bill,  and  before  we 
caught  it,  it  was  before  the  senate  on  the  third  readins. 

Q.  (By  Mr.LiTCHMAN.)  What  was  that  section? — A.  A  copy  of  the  Missouri  bill 
that  le^lated  us  out  of  business.  After  taking  the  bill  out  of  the  third  reading  the 
senate  took  a  vote  on  it,  and  the  vote  stood  32  to  12  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  the  bill  go  to  assembly? — A.  The  bill  was  also  intro- 
duced in  the  assembly.    In  Massachasette  we  had  the  same  experience. 

ALLBGKD   IDBNTrTY  BBTWBBN  THB  NATIONAL  HEALTH   SOCIETY^   AND  THE  ROYAL 

COMPANY. 

Now,  we  have  never  been  able  to  meet  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  face 
to  face.  We  learned  that  they  were  to  be  before  this  commission,  and  we  were 
extremely  anxious  to  meet  them  fiice  to  face.  But  what  we  have  met  heretofore  is 
an  organization  which  is  an  absolute  fraud,  and  which  I  openly  chai^ge  is  connected 
with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  which  does  that  company's  work,  and 
which  is  a  scandal  in  the  legislative  halls  of  this  country.  That  oreanization  is  the 
National  Health  Society.  I  call  it  by  this  name  out  of  courtesy.  It  has  no  existence. 
It  has  a  stupendous  income  and  a  remarkable  eneiigy,  but  it  has  no  existence.  Its 
work  became  apparent  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  where  it  sought  to  enforce  this  anti- 
alum  law,  and  wnere  it  sent  out  pamphlets  to  grocers,  stating  the  danger  of  handling 
alum  baking  powder  because  of  its  unhealthfulness.  Subsequently  the  Nationsu 
Health  Society  developed  a  peculiar  strength  at  the  time  we  attempted  to  repeal  the 
Missouri  law  at  the  present  session  of  the  legislature.  At  that  time  it  had  for  its 
mouthpiece  in  Missouri  ex -Governor  Stone,  and  his  son  as  its  attomejr.  Governor 
Stone  was  governor  at  the  time  the  Missouri  bill  was  signed,  and  at  this  last  session 
he  wrote  a  ver^  eloquent  appeal  to  the  legislature  not  to  repeal  this  meritorious 
measure,  and  his  article  contained  a  very  long  and  intelli^nt  attack  upon  alum  bak- 
ing powder— an  attack  which,  by  the  way,  "was  repeated  in  Missouri  and  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  by  ^ntiemen  who  declared  that  they  origdnated  the  bills,  and 
who  were  speakine  for  it  with  practically  the  same  speech.  The  National  Health 
Society  was  literally  punched  full  of  holes  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  Their  publica- 
tions were  issued  from  offices  that  did  not  exist.  They  claimed  that  it  contained  in 
its  membership  representative  men  and  women  of  the  state,  like  ex-Governor  Stone. 
We  have  never  b^n  able  to  find  a  member  of  that  society;  we  tried  to  contribute  a 
hundred  dollars  to  the  good  cause  and  we  could  not  fina  a  treasurer.  We  did  not 
know  that  the  National  Health  Society  existed  outside  of  Missouri  until  we  went 
before  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  An  eminent  attorney  and  disinterested  wit- 
nesses were  present  in  favor  of  the  bill  then  pending  in  Massachusetts.  This  eminent 
attorney  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  had  been  ptt ployed  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Kellv^  who  was 
president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  and  ihat  the  chemists  came  at  his  request, 
and  that  they  were  doing  a  great  good  work  for  the  people,  and  that  the  icnresenta- 
tives  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  AssociMHon  were  sordid  in  their  desire  to  con- 
tinue in  the  nefarious  business  of  poisoning  tiie  people;  that  the  representatives  of 
the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  were  speaking  interestedly,  and  had  their 
interests  in  alum  baking  powder^  whereas  they  themsdves  came  in  the  interests  of 
the  people.  Well,  we  succeeded  in  chasing  this  matter  down  and  proving  that  Mr. 
D.  J.  Kelly,  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  was  indirectly  connected 
with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  We  proved  that  through  an  attorney, 
who  was  said  to  be  secretary  of  the  society,  and  there  was  considerable  humiliation 
on  the  pjart  of  these  ^ntlemen,  who  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  their  connection 
with  this  health  society,  organized  for  the  sake  of  driving  the  alum  people  out  of 
business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  Mr.  D.  J.  Kelly  a  graduate  of  any  medical  coll^^e? — 
A.  He  is  an  advertising  man.  I  don't  wish  to  reflect  on  Mr.  Kelly  at  all.  The 
worst  I  can  say  is  that  he  represents  this  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 

Q.  Where  are  the  ostensible  headquarters  of  this  society? — ^A.  It  had  absolutely 
no  headquarters  and  no  existence  at  all  until  after  the  exposure  in  Boston,  and  when 
a  friend  of  mine  went  down  to  see  where  Mr.  Kelly  had  his  office,  he  found  the 
painter  putting  a  sign  on  his  office.  Nevertheless  the  National  Health  Society 
appearea  before  the  New  York  legislative  committee,  and  was  represented  by  Mr.  L. 
BcMEirdman,  of  Tracy,  Boardman  &  Piatt,  and  had  in  its  employ  a  number  of  chem- 
ists. Mr.  Boardman  insisted  before  the  evidence  came  out  that  he  was  disinterested, 
and  Professor  Chandler  announced  the  same  thing.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Boardman 
made  the  remark  **  We  will  submit  our  powders  to  the  same  test  as  these  other  gen- 
tlemen,'' and  until  I  reminded  him  that  he  had  neglected  to  disclose  to  the  com- 
mittee what  i)owder  he  represented,  that  he  then  said  he  was  on  a  retainer  of  Mr. 
D.  J.  Kelly,  of  New  York;  said  that  Mr.  Kelly  had  retained  Mr.  Piatt,    I  have  the 

1  See  p.  394. 
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official  record  here  of  the  stenographer's  report,  and  I  will  verify  mv  statements  if 
necessary.  Well,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  after  that  disclosare  of  the  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  Company  and  the  disclosure  of  the  National  Health  Society,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  some  further  facts  connecting  Mr.  Kelly  with  the  National  Health 
Societv  and  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Ck)mpany,  and  it  is  now  an  official  record  that 
Mr.  l^elly  reports  to  Mr.  Ro^,  and  that  he  was  lobbying  in  Albany.  I  also  have 
an  affidavit  showing  his  presence  in  Missouri  in  his  attempt  to  defeat  this  repeal  bill. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  say  it  is  a  matter  of  official  record  that  Mr.  Kelly  is 
connected  with  the  Royal  Company.  Where  does  that  record  appeal^ — ^A.  It  is  in 
the  record  of  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  companies.  I  have  an  affidavit  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Kelly  was  there  representing  himself  as  a  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  have  also  a 
communication  that  discloses  his  connection  with  certain  matters  in  Arkansas.^ 

EFFORT  TO  SECURE  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE   MISSOURI   LAW  AGAINST  ALUM   BAKING   POWDER. 

Witness  f continuing).  When  we  attempted  to  repeal  the  Missouri  law  this  year 
we  had  back  of  us  all  the  common  sense  and  local  influence.  The  courts  of  Missouri 
had  decided  that  while  alum  baking  powder  was  wholesome,  and  while  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  with  all  its  witnesses  confessedly  connected  with  it,  had 
been  unable  to  show  a  single  instance  of  any  person  injured  oy  alum  baking  powder, 
they  would  still  sustain  the  law  on  the  ground  that  the  Wislature  had  the  power  to 
enact  such  a  law  and  it  was  therefore  constitutional;  and  tnat  decision  was  sustained 
by  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri.  During  the  time  that  this  decision  was  pending 
we  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Missouri  law.  We  immediately  encountered  great 
opposition.  It  came  from  the  National  Health  Society  and  from  numerous  people 
and  lobbyists  who  were  very  much  opposed  to  allowing  us  to  continue  what  they 
called  our  nefarious  business.  But  finally  the  house  of  representatives  passed  the 
repeal  bill  by  a  vote  of  109  to  5.  The  bill  then  went  to  the  senate  and  waa  referred 
to  the  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  in  that  committee  it  stayed.  It 
could  not  be  pulled  out  with  a  tack  hammer,  and  there  it  stayed  until  the  last  day  of 
the  session.    The  house  of  representatives,  which  had  been  under  great  pressure  from 


iState  of  Misboubi, 

City  qfSt.  LouUy  m; 

Pattexson  Bain,  of  lawful  age,  beiiur  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  says  that  he  resides  at  Feivnson, 
St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  and  is  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  haking  powders,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  under  the  firm  name  and  s^le  of  Bain  &,  Chapman  Manufacturing  Company,  at  114  North  Main 
Street. 

Afi&ant  says  that  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  frequently  during  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary, February,  ana  March,  1901,  durmg  the  session  of  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  the  interests  of  himself  and  others  in  a  bill  then  pending  before  the  legislature  for  the  repeal  ox 
what  was  known  as  the  "alum  baking  powder  statute,"  passed  by  the  legtslature  in  1899;  that  it  was 
the  common  report  and  understanding  that  said  statute  of  1899  had  been  enacted  at  the  instance  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  Roval  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  that  said  company  was  actively  engaged 
at  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  in  opposing  and  resisting  all  effort  to  repeal  said  statute;  and 
it  was  furthermore  rumored,  and  it  was  a  general  understanding,  that  said  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company  was  represented  at  Jefferson  City,  in  its  opposition  as  aforesaid  to  the  bill  of  repeal,  by  one 
D.  J.  Kelly,  and  therefore  this  affiant,  working  In  the  interests  of  said  repeal  measure,  desired  to  see  and 
know  the  aforesaid  Kelly,  and  inquired  of  various  representatives  and  others  in  regard  to  him,  and  ths*^ 
finally  affiant  was  accidentally  thrown  into  the  company  of  a  stranger  at  Jefferson  City,  and  a  con- 
versation was  opened  up  between  them  in  regard  to  the  aforesaid  attempt  to  repeal  the  alum  baking 
powder  law,  and  said  individual  disclosed  to  affiant  that  he  was  well  posted  and  informed  in  regard 
to  the  baking  powder  question  and  the  situation  of  the  same  before  the  legislature  at  Jefferson  Citj. 
and  also  in  regard  to  legislation  in  other  States  upon  the  same  subject-matter;  and  thereupon  affiant 
inquired  the  name  of  his  companion,  and  was  informed  by  him  that  his  name  was  "Smith."  In  the 
course  of  my  conversation  with  the  aforesaid  "Smith,"  while  at  Jefferson  City,  he  stated  that  his 
business  was  that  of  a  newspaper  man.  I  subsequently,  to  wit,  within  the  last  ten  (10)  days  met  the 
same  individual  at  the  Planters'  House,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  being  introduced  to  him  by  a 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  introduced  him  as  Mr.  Kelly.  Thereupon  the  said  Kelly,  alias  Smith,  laughed 
and  Joked  about  havini^  misrepresented  his  name  to  me  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  he  asserted  that 
the  Royal  Baking  Powaer  Company  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  report  o!  the  committee  on  criminal 
jurisprudence  at  Jeffermn  City  or  with  the  passas^e  of  the  anti-alum  baking  powder  law:  and  he 
stated  that  he  was  an  officer  of  the  National  Health  Society  of  New  York,  and:  that  that  society  pro- 
posed to  brinff  prosecutions  against  the  alum  baking  powder  people,  but  that  neither  Mr.  Zlegler  nor 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  had  or  would  have  anything  to  do  with  such  prosecutions,  but 
that  they  would  be  conducted  entirely  by  the  aforesaid  National  Health  Society.  Furthermore,  affi- 
ant has  been  informed,  believes,  and  states  the  fact  to  be,  upon  said  information  and  belief,  that  said 
Kelly,  alias  Smith,  has  recently  visited  handlers  of  baking  powder  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  warned 
them  against  handling  of  alum  baking  powder  under  a  threat  of  prosecution. 

And  further  affiant  saith  not. 

Patterson  Bain. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  1901. 

My  commission  expire.)  February  23, 1904. 

[seal.]  Thos.  W.  Corley, 

Notary  Public,  CUyqfSt.  Louis,  Mo. 
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citizens  who  saw  the  price  of  baking  powder  put  up,  passed  resolutions  to  submit  tc 
the  senate  committee,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  copy: 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  Missouri  house  of  represerUcUives  concerning  the  repeal  of  the  law 

against  alum. 

*'  Whereas  House  bill  88  passed  this  house  early  in  the  session,  and  is  still  held  by 
the  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence; 

"  Whereas  for  the  next  two  years  every  family  in  the  state  will  be  compelled 
to  buy  high-price  trust  baking  powder,  and  every  merchant  handling  other  than 
trust  goods  will  be  liable  to  criminal  prosecution:  Therefore, 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  house  of  representatives  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  relieve  the 
people  of  the  state  of  this  monopoly^  and  that  the  people  must  hold  the  chairman  of 
the  senate  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence  responsible  for  the  failure  of  this 
proposed  legislation." 

(Witness,  continuing.)  But  in  spite  of  that  the  committee  on  criminal  jurispru- 
dence would  not  budge,  and  after  it  was  voted  that  no  further  business  should  be 
done  and  after  the  canes  had  been  presented  and  the  speeches  made,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence  asked  unanimous  consent  to  present  a 
report  of  that  committee,  a  report  which  he  had  written  and  which  had  not  had  the 
consideration  of  his  committee  at  all.  That  report  was  submitted,  and  it  was  a  most 
outrageous  and  libelous  and  terrible  attack  upon  alum  baking  powder  and  all  those 
connected  with  it.  That  was  immediately  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  senate  as 
being  an  authentic  and  accurate  report,  and  has  been  sent  broadcast  and  has  been 
heralded  as  the  ripe  judgment  of  that  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Missouri,  to 
which  has  been  coupled  the  assertion  that  after  2  years  of  experience  they  refused 
to  repeal  the  law^. 

Copy  of  report  of  Missouri  Senate  committee  on  Orimijial  Jurisprudence. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence 
referred  to  by  the  witness: 

''March  18,  1901. 

"The  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence,  to  which  was  referred  H.  B.  No.  88, 
after  having  fully  examined  and  considered  the  same,  beg  leave  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  nenate  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  not  pass. 

"The  act  of  March  11,  1899  (incorporated  in  the  revision  of  that  year  as  sections 
2286-7),  provided  that  it  should  be  unlawful  to  use  arsenic,  calomel,  bismuth, 
ammonia,  or  alum  in  food  and  food  compounds.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  in  question 
is  to  repeal  so  much  of  this  statute  as  makes  it  unlawful  to  use  alum  in  food  and  food 
compounds,  leaving  the  prohibition  as  to  the  other  chemicals  to  stand  in  force.  In 
the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  should  not  be  done.  If  we  are  to  place  any  hdth 
whatever  in  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  leading  chemists  of  the  union, 
including  those  in  the  public  services  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  those  employea 
in  all  the  principal  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  alum  is  a  poison,  and  that  its  use  in  food  is  hurtful  to  health  and  dangerous  to 
life,  especially  in  the  case  of  children  and  young  girls  and  delicate  women.  The 
voluminous  and  overwhelming  testimony  which  has  been  given  by  scientific  experts 
upon  this  subject  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  eminent 
physicians  in  active  prat'tice,  including  the  medical  heads  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  including  also  some  500  physicians  of  this  State,  all  testify- 
ing, with  remarkable  unanimity,  to  the  same  effect,  thai  alum  is  a  poison  and  that  its 
\M^  as  a  food  ingredient  should  be  prohibited.  In  addition  to  that  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  use  of  alum  in  food  and  compounds  that  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  food  has 
been  long  prohibited  by  law  in  England,  France,  Grermany,  and  other  European 
countries,  and  the  laws  are  rigidly  enforced.  Against  this  ^reat  mass  of  concurrent 
testimony,  in  w^hich  science,  experience,  and  law  all  combine  in  condenming  alum 
as  a  food  ingredient,  there  is  scarcely  a  protest  from  any  source  worthy  to  be 
treated  as  an  authority.  It  ia  true  that  certain  chemists  employed  by  the  American 
(alum)  Baking  Powder  Association  or  Trust,  the  General  Chemical  Ck)mpany,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Ck)mpany,  2  corporations  organized  in  New  Jersey,  and  the 
greatest  manufacturers  of  alum  in  the  country,  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
alum  when  used  in  makinj^  bread  loses  its  poisonous  quahty  by  some  means  in  the 
process  of  cooking;  but  this  interested  testimony  is  contradicted,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  overwhelmingly  refuted  by  large  numbers  of  the  most  mmous 
sidentists  of  the  country,  who  have  shown  by  repeated  and  conclusive  experiments 
with  alum  baking  powders  that  a  poisonous  residuum  is  left  in  br^ui  after  the  baking, 
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which  18  eztremelv  harmful  to  health  and  dangerous  to  life.  Many  serious  and  fatal 
ills  in  eiven  cases  have  been  traced  directly  to  this  cause.  But  here  let  it  be  noted 
that  while  this  measure  in  &ivor  of  alum  is  being  ui^ged  by  persons  interested  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alum  baking  powders,  those  powders  are  not  the  only  food 
products  in  which  this  i>oisonous  substance  is  surreptitiously  and  fraudulently 
employed.    It  is  used  also  in  flour,  lard,  pickles,  and  other  food  preparations. 

"In  the  face  of  all  this,  why  should  this  most  salutary  law  be  repealed?  The  people 
of  the  State  are  entitled  to  be  protected  against  frauds  which  imperil  their  health  and 
lives,  and  this  committee  is  unwilling  to  repeal  a  law  having  that  end  in  view  merely 
to  oblige  those  who  would  make  pecuniary  profit  by  imposing  upon  a  confiding  public. 
The  claptrap  about  this  bill  being  opposed  by  a  so-called  trust  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing baking  powders  without  tne  use  of  alum  scarcelv  deserves  to  be  noticed.  It 
should  not  matter  if  it  were  true.  Even  if  some  trust  should  perchance  declare  that 
poison  is  a  bad  thing  in  human  food,  should  we  therefore  b^n  at  once  to  feed  poison 
to  the  people?  That  would  be  carrying  trust  opposition  to  the  point  of  criminal 
stupidity.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  person  whatever  has  appearea  before  this  com- 
mittee or  its  members  to  oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill,  oome  protests  against  its 
passage,  made  by  citizens  of  the  State,  accompanied  by  the  opmions  of  some  500 
Missouri  doctors  that  the  present  law  ought  to  stand  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  and  a  single  pamphlet  containing  an  alignment  against  the  repeal  of  the  law, 
prepared  by  an  attorney  representing  the  Missouri  Health  Society,  all  of  which  w^re 
mailed  to  the  committee  or  its  members,  represents  evervthing  that  has  been  done, 
80  &r  as  the  public  is  informed,  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  Upon  the  other  hand  a 
numerous  and  persistent  lobby  has  been  in  almost  constant  attendance  upon  this 
session  of  the  general  assembly  uiiging  the  passage  of  this  bill,  so  as  to  permit  the 
unrestricted  use  of  this  poison  in  the  preparation  of  food  products  to  be  sold  to  the 
people  of  the  State.  That  there  is  a  rich  and  powerful  association  or  trust  interented 
m  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alum  baking  powders  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  and 
that  that  trust  has  been  back  of  this  movement  to  repeal  this  law  is  almost  equally 
certain.  This  alum  trust  or  association  is  made  up  of  67  alum  baking  powder  manu- 
facturing companies  and  2  great  chemical  companies  (the  2  New  Jersey  corporations 
above  mentioned  as  engaged  in  making  alum),  who  employ  in  their  business  over 
$100,000,000  in  capital.  To  this  report  we  append  a  list  ol  the  concerns  constituting 
this  trust.  The  members  of  this  association  contribute  annually  to  a  legislative  fund 
to  be  expended  in  preventing  pure  food  legii^tion  which  has  for  its  object  the  pro- 
hibiting of  the  use  of  alum  as  a  food  adulterant,  and  it  is  believed  that  not  less  than 
$100,0C^  are  annually  exi>ended  in  that  direction.  Whatever  lobbying  has  been  done 
in  connection  with  tnis  bill  has  been  done  by  those  who  favor  its  pa^^sa^e.  But,  after 
all,  considerations  of  this  kind  should  have  but  little  weight  in  determining  legislative 
action.  The  bill  should  be  considered  and  disposed  of  on  its  merits.  Upon  that 
ground  solely  we  place  our  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  not  pass. 

"Your  committee  also  herewith  returns  S.  B.  No.  110,  relating  to  the  same  subject, 
with  a  like  recommendation." 

CONTBRT  IN   ARKANSAS  OVER  ANTI-ALUM    LEGISLATION. 

Witness  (continuing).  In  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Arkansas,  after  twice 
defeating  the  alum  bill  this  vear,  it  was  found  that  the  same  bill  had  been  introduced 
into  the  senate.  I  telegraphed  to  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  I  asked  if  a  hear- 
ing was  to  be  given.     He  wrote  me  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  copy: 

Copy  of  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Arkansas  senate. 

'*  State  of  Arkansas,  Senate  Chamber, 

**83rd  General  Assembly, 
*'LUtle  Rock,  Ark.,  April  15th,  1901, 
"A.  C.  Morrison, 

**»Ser.  Am,  B^k^ng  Powder  Assn.,  New  York. 

'*Dear  Sir:  I  wired  you  this  afternoon  in  reply  to  your  telegram  of  this  date.  I 
want  to  explain  more  fully  than  I  could  by  wire.  Our  session  terminates  by  limita- 
tion on  May  4th,  and  all  our  remaining  time  will  be  consumed  in  considering  appro- 
priation bills  and  other  le^slation  absolutely  necessary.  The  committee  worx  is 
done,  and  the  committees  will  not  consent  to  hear  argument  on  any  pending  bill. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  members  of  the  Arkansas  l^islature  are  fully  aware  of 
the  disreputable  methods  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  and  the  object  it 
seeks  to  accomplish.  The  adjoining  state  of  Missouri  has  fallen  into  the  snare  of  the 
Vpure  food'  people,  and  is  a  helpless  victim  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  trust.    The 
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object  leflflon  before  our  eyes  is  worih  something,  at  least  as  a  wamingr  to  look  oat  for 
the  philanthropists  of  the  East  who  are  so  deeply  concerned  about  tne  food  we  eat 
The  pending  *  pure  food  bill'  can  never  pass  the  senate,  and  will  never  become  a 
law.  This  is  not  a  prediction,  but  an  assurance.  My  position  puts  it  in  my  power 
to  prevent  its  passage,  and  it  shall  not  pass. 

"Yours,  truly,  Robert  J.  Wilson, 

**  Prendent  Senate,*' 

( Witness,  continuing. )  Nevertheless.  5  minutes  before  the  last  word  was  said  in 
the  senate  of  Arkansas  the  chairman  of  the  committee— which  had  had  no  meeting — 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  report,  and  he  reported  a  mae- 
nificent  tirade  against  us,  which  stands  as  the  report  of  the  committee  and  which 
suggjests  the  idea  that  Arkansas  will  follow  the  magnificent  example  of  Miasouri  in 
placing  on  its  books  so  righteous  a  law.  I  have  a  letter  in  which  the  clerk  who  cer- 
tified to  the  accuracy  of  the  report  declares  that  his  name  was  foiged  to  it.  I  will 
not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  that  statement,  because  it  can  not  be  proved  in  court; 
but  that  is  the  fact.  Now,  that  illustrates  in  a  measure  the  character  of  the  attack 
that  is  made  upon  alum,  against  which  attacks  we  protest 

MOnVB  OF  THE  ROYAL  OOMPANT'S  ATTACK  ON  ALUM  POWDERS  IB  TO  BE  POUND  IN 

CERTAIN  ECONOmC  CONDITIONS. 

Now,  there  are  certain  economic  conditions  which  show  the  Peason  for  this  attack. 
As  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  it  takes  twice  as  much  cream  of  tartar  as  it  does  of 
alum  to  liberate  the  gas  from  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Cream  of  tartar  is  a  more  expen- 
sive agent  At  the  present  market  price  cream  of  tartar  costs,  in  small  quantities, 
about  21  cents  a  pound;  but  to  the  manufactorer  the  cost  is  probably  about  14  cents 
a  pound.  It  takes  one-half  pound  of  cream  of  tartar  to  each  pound  of  baking  pow- 
der, and  the  total  cost  of  manufaicturing  Royal  Baking  Powder  does  not  exceed — ^I 
am  liberal  in  my  estimate — 12  cents  per  pound.  The  wholesale  price  which  they 
get  is  39  cents  per  pound,  and  the  dinerence,  of  course,  is  gross  profit.  The  price 
of  cream  of  tartar  rrom  1882  to  the  present  time  has  constantly  decreased,  but  I 
have  a  price  list  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  which  quotes  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  at  $4.65  per  dozen  pounds  in  1882,  and  I  have  market  reporte  to-day 
in  which  it  is  quoted  at  exactly  the  same  price.  At  the  time  of  the  separation 
between  the  maxers  of  the  Royal  and  the  Cleveland  and  the  Price  baking  powders, 
the  Price  company  made  an  attack  upon  the  Royal  and  advertised  an  absolutely 
pure  baking  powder,  called  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder,  which  was  to  be  sold  at 
20  cents  a  pound,  saying  that  it  was  more  efficient  than  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
and  better  in  every  respect.  The  price  of  that  was  $5  for  2  dozen  poundf— that  is, 
$2.50  a  dozen.  Immeaiately  after  the  combination  was  formed  the  price  of  that 
powder,  which  had  remained  stationary  for  a  long  time,  was  raised  to  $7.25  for  2 
dozen  pounds,  an  increase  of  45  per  cent;  so  that  now  these  3  powders — the  Cleve- 
land, Royal,  and  Price — are  practicallv  though  not  nominally  upon  the  same  basis. 
So  far  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  price  of  the  powder  maide  by  the  combina- 
tion, but  rather  an  increase  on  one  brand  of  45  per  cent. 

CirculaT  Adt^ertmng  Cream  Baking  Powder. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  part  of  the  circular  of  the  Cream  Baking  Powder 
referred  to  by  the  witness: 

**  Cream  Baking  Powder. — This  is  the  new  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  the  abso- 
lute puritv  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  its  makers,  the  Price  BsOung  Powder  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago.  For  over  40  years  this  great  concern  has  been  manufacturing 
hakmg  powder.  And  it  has  been  making  the  best  in  the  market  Highest  honors 
at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  1893,  and  the  California  Midwinter  Fair,  Sui  Fran- 
cisco, 1894,  awarded  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder,  prove  this  statement  It 
meets  the  public  demand .  But  past  victories  do  not  suffice.  This  new  brand,  *Cream ' 
Baking  Powder  is  now  offered  the  public.  It  meets  the  demand  for  a  powder  of 
highest  merit  at  a  moderate  price.  It  embodies  perfect  purity  and  strength,  insuring 
the  lightest,  sweetest,  most  wholesome  food.  And  more,  its  use  effects  the  greatest 
saving. 

"Comparative  strength  and  cost. 

Carbonic  acid  gas.  Retail  price. 

'Cream * 13.20  per  cent 30  cents  per  pound  can 

Royal 12.74  per  cent 45  to  50  cents  per  pound  can 

Cleveland 12.80  per  cent 45  to  50  cents  per  pound  can 
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''These  tests  of  Royal  and  Cleveland  are  quoted  from  the  Government  report  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  report  is  repeatedly  referred  to  by  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  in  its  advertisements  as  Bulletin  13,  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, page  599. 

''As  'Cream'  Baking  Powder  has  just  been  put  on  the  market,  no  test  of  it,  of 
course,  is  included  in  this  Government  report  but  careful  analysis  b^  Prof.  H.  Heid- 
enhain,  of  Chicago,  shows  its  leavening sas  to  be  13.20  per  cent,  makmg  the  'Cream' 
Baking  Powder  3^  per  cent  stronger  than  Royal  and  3  per  cent  stronger  than  the 
Cleveland. 

"Remember  this — Cream  Baking  Powder  is  a  high-class  article  sold  at  almost  half 
the  usual  price.    A  single  trial  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

"Think  of  itr— a  pound  can  of  pure  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  for  30  cents.  A 
saving  of  15  to  20  cents  on  every  pound  you  buy.  Sold  only  m  pound  and  half  pound 
cans. 

"With  'Cream'  Baking  Powder  at  this  price  the  good  housewife  no  longer  has 
excuse  for  usin^  cream  of  tartar  and  soda,  as  this  new  baking  powder  is  surely  as 
economical,  besides  being  much  more  convenient  to  use  and  perfectly  uniform  in  its 
work.    The  last  spoonful  in  the  can  will  be  found  as  good  as  the  first 

^^How  cream  of  Uirtar  is  made. — Cream  of  tartar,  which  enters  so  lai^gely  into  the 
manufocture  of  'Cream'  Baking  Powder,  is  obtained  from  the  tart  wines  of  Fcance, 
Germany,  Austria,  etc.  The  cirude  tartar,  called  ai^gol,  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of 
the  wine  casks  during  the  fermentation  of  the  wine.  After  the  wine  is  drawn  off 
this  crystal  deposit  is  removed,  dried,  and  exported  to  America,  where,  through  an 
elaborate  process,  it  is  refined,  producing  the  snow-white  crystals  of  cream  of  tartar. 

"The  cream  of  tartar  refinery  controlted  bv  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Company  is 
the  most  complete  and  extensive  in  the  world. " 

Price  list  of  Royal  Bahng  Potoder,  May  gO,  188fS, 
[Royal  Baking  Powder  (sold  in  cans  only).] 


Sizes  of  packages. 


lO-cent  cans . . 
i-poimd  cans . 
frounce  cans  . 
i-ponnd  cans . 
12oance  cans 
1-pound  cans . 
2ir-pound  cans 
8-pound  cans . 
4-pound  cans . 
5-pound  cans. 


Gases  con- 
taining— 


Barrels 
contain- 


abou 


ing 
out— 


Docen. 

8  and  4 

8, 4,  and  6 

2 

2, 8,  and  6 

1,2,  and  4 


Dozen. 
76 
40 
80 
24 
12 
12 
4 
8« 
8 
24 


Retail 
price. 


Ptrean. 

10.10 

.16 

.20 

.28 

.40 

.60 

1.16 

1.40 

1.80 

2.26 


In  860  or 

barrel 

lots. 


Per  dozen. 

10.96 

1.40 

1.90 

2.60 

8.80 

4.96 

11.78 

13.76 

17.76 

22.20 


In  8160 
lots. 


Per  dozen. 

10.90 

1.85 

1.85 

2.60 

8.70 

4.80 

11.28 

18.25 

17.28 

21.60 


In  $300 
lots. 


Per  dozen. 

10.84 

1.30 

1.80 

2.40 

8.60 

4.65 

10.92-91 

12.75 

16.80 

121.00-1.75 


"Assorted  sizes  in  the  same  barrel  if  desired. 

"When  packed  in  barrels  a  discount  of  1  per  cent  will  be  allowed.") 

Witness  (continuing).  Alum  baking  powder,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  selling 
at  a  constantly  decreasmg  price  until  to-cay  over  half  the  alum  baking  powder  is  sold 
at  10  cents  a  pound.  The  alum  phosphate  baking  powder  ( which  is  a  combination  of 
alum  and  phosphate,  or  pure  alum  ana  bicarbonate  of  soda)  is  sold  from  20  cents  down 
to  10  cents  per  pound.  The  alum  phosphate  baking  powder  is  equal  in  efficiency  to 
the  Royal  in  every  respect.  The  cheaper  alum  baking  powder  is  double  the  strength 
of  Royal  in  efficiencv.  One  spoonful  of  baking  powder  to  a  quart  of  flour  is  the  direc- 
tion on  the  can  of  alum  powoer,  and  two  spoonfuls  is  the  direction  on  the  can  of 
cream  of  tartar  powder,  and  inside  the  can  they  have  the  direction  "two  or  more 
spoonfuls."  You  can  use  almost  any  quantity,  and  the  more  you  use  the  better  it  is. 
l4ow,  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  found  that  the  price  of  alum  baking  pow- 
der was  being  so  radicsuly  reduced  as  to  present  a  competition  they  could  not  meet 
commerciallv.  They  had  so  reviled  alum  and  so  stamped  into  the  public  mind  the 
impression  that  it  was  harmful  that  they  could  not  change,  and  so  they  find  them- 
selves of  necessity  making  a  more  expensive  powder.  They  find  that  the  people  are 
learning  the  efficiency  and  utility  and  economy  of  the  cheaper  powders,  and  I  think 
it  is  beyond  peradventure  that  tne  economic  conditions  existing  will  eliminate  the 
Ro^al  Baking  Powder  Company  from  existence  unless  they  succeed  in  getting  legis- 
lation to  prevent  the  sale  oi  alum  baking  powder.  The  motive  of  their  attack  is 
therefore  perfectly  apparent  to  all  of  you. 
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Now,  if  these  powders  are  wholesome — and  we  maintain  and  I  think  we  can  prove 
that  alum  and  alum-phosphate  baking  powders  have  the  advantage  in  wholesome- 
ness — there  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason  why  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  should  not 
be  eliminated  from  the  field  within  a  reasonable  time  by  economic  conditions  which 
they  can  not  overcome.  I  think  it  is  inevitable.  The  people  of  the  South  who  are 
now  buying  an  efficient  powder  at  10  cents  a  pound — in  one  case  I  know  of  10 
ounces  ot  efficient,  excellent,  pure  powder  for  5  cents — why  should  they  ever  change 
and  use  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder?  The  Royal  Baking  Powder  business  in  the 
South,  which  was  quite  a  factor  at  one  time,  is  now  reduc^  to  such  apoint  that  I 

{)re8ume  they  do  not  have  3  per  cent  of  the  total  business  in  the  South.    Tneir  trade  is 
argely  in  the  North  and  West  where  people  are  accustomed  to  paying  higher  prices. 

PROFITS   MADE  BY  THE  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  COMPANY. 

In  order  to  disclose  the  nature  of  this  com^[)any  and  the  reason  for  its  $20,000,000 
capitalization,  I  want  to  show  you  its  profits.  I  have  here  a  sworn  statement  of  the 
profits  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  from  1882  until  1888.  Since  that  time 
statistics  are  not  available. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  By  whom  was  the  statement  made? — A.  By  Mr.  Zi^ler,  of 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  who  was  at  that  time  giving  testimony  on  the 
question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  he  an  officer  in  the  company? — A.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Let  me  put  it  a  little  differently.  He  owns  practically  all  of 
the  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  of  that  company.  The  common  stock  controls  the 
policy  of  the  company,  so  I  will  quote  him.  Tnis  te^itimony  was  given  bv  him  in 
1888  m  a  suit.  The  profits  ranged  from  $300,000  a  year  up  to  $724,000  in  1888;  at 
which  time  they  were  paying  $^,000  in  salaries  to  three  men,  and  that  on  a  l>asiB  of 
business  done  to  the  amount  of  $2,400,000,  with  an  advertising  expenditure  of  prob- 
ably $500,000.  You  can  figure  it  out  yourself.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  Royal 
Baking  Powder  does  not  exceed  12  cents.  The  price  has  been  the  same  all  along  that 
it  is  now,  $4.65  per  dozen;  so  that  they  get  38}  cents  per  pound  wholesale  for  their 
powder,  and  the  difference  or  26}  cents  is  profit.  If  tney  sell  12,000,000  pounds  per 
annum  their  gross  profit  is  upward  of  $3,000,000,  and  out  of  that  they  must  pay 
dividends  of  $1,200,000;  they  must  pay  an  advertising  expenditure  of  perhaps  $600,000; 
they  must  pay  their  salaries,  and  how  much  legislative  expense  I  can  not  say,  but  I 
know  that  it  is  large.    That  about  covers  the  ^ituation. 

Copy  of  Market  Journal  of  June  iS,  1888 ,  submitted  to  show  Royal  Company's  profits, 

A  copy  of  the  Market  Journal  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  dated  June  2,  1888, 
was  submitted  by  the  witness,  in  which  appears  an  account  of  the  Ziegler-Hoagland 
suit,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted  concerning  the  profits  made  oy  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company: 

''dark   ways  EXPOSED. 

''The  trial  of  the  suit  of  William  Ziegler  against  Joseph  C.  and  Cornelius  F. 
Hoagland  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  payment  of  large  salaries  to  them  as  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  was  continued  ves- 
terday  afternoon  and  this  morning  in  the  supreme  court  beiore  Judge  CuUen.  I'he 
testimony  revealed  the  fact  that  the  company  has  been  paying  fabulous  dividends. 
The  plaintiff,  who  drew  most  of  his  wealth  from  the  company,  alleges  that  because 
he  would  not  part  with  a  portion  of  his  holdings  Joseph  C.  Hoagland  brought  his 
son,  Raymond  Holland,  into  the  company,  and  made  him  a  trustee  and  treasurer, 
made  his  brother,  Cornelius,  vice-president,  and  then  voted  them  big  salaries,  rang- 
ing from  $50,000  to  $6,000  a  year.  Ziegler  claims  that  the  Hoaglands  were  jealous 
because  he  was  drawing  bigger  dividends  than  they  were.  The  company  is  now 
compose<i  of  the  3  Hoaglauds  and  Ziegler.  There  are  1,600  shares  of  stock,  of 
which  Ziegler  holds  690  and  the  Hoaglands  the  balance.  The  young  man,  Ray- 
mond, was  enabled  to  join  by  his  father,  who  gave  him  a  few  shares  of  the  stock. 
Ziegler  was  treasurer  and  trustee  of  the  company  in  1886.  His  place  was  taken 
by  Raymond  Hoagland.  The  salaries  for  1886  were:  President,  J.  C.  Hoagland, 
$25,000;  vice-president,  C.  N.  Hoagland,  $10,000;  treasurer,  Raymond  Hoagland, 
$2,000.  In  1887  the  president's  salary  was  raised  to  $50,000,  the  vice-president's 
to  $30,000,  and  the  treasurer's  to  $6,000.  Ziegler  began  to  kick,  and  then  brought 
the  action.  He  allej^es,  on  information  and  belief,  that  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  paid  out  ostensibly  for  advertising,  but  that  a  portion  of  it  was  paid  back  to  the 
Hoaglands,  and  that  they  had  used  the  funds  of  the  company  to  infiuence  legislation. 
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"On  crofls-examination  by  General  Tracy,  Ziegler  said  he  could  not  give  the  source 
of  his  information  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  advertising  moneys,  but  could  only  say 
he  'heard  so/  As  to  the  allegation  of  monev  being  used  to  influence  legislation  at 
Albany,  it  was  common  talk  that  money  had  been  used  there  to  defeat  a  measure 
which  would  affect  the  baking  powder  company.  Ziegler' s  lawyers,  William  J. 
Gaynor  and  William  C.  De  W^itt,  rested  their  case  after  Lis  cross-examination,  and 
Lawyer  Bowers,  of  Piatt  &  Bowers,  opened  the  case  for  the  defense.  He  gave  a  his- 
tory of  the  concern  since  the  time  J.  C.  Hoagland  sold  the  baking  powder  over  the 
counter  of  a  drug  store  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  186* J,  and  said  the  company  had  been 
built  up  by  the  exertion  and  hard  work  of  the  Hoaglands.  During  the  process  of 
organization  there  was  an  agreement  existing  whereby  the  owners  should  only 
receive  a  salary  of  $1,800  a  year  for  their  services  and  only  on  the  profits  of  their 
stocks.  The  business  had  now  reached  gigantic  proportions,  and  the  Hoaglands  felt 
that  they  were  entitled  to  some  compensation  lor  the  work  they  had  done.  Last 
year  the  net  profits  were  over  $725,000  in  a  gross  business  of  over  $2,500,000.  The 
salaries,  of  which  Mr.  Zi^ler  complained,  aggregrated  for  that  year  $86,000,  not  an 
exorbitant  sum  to  pay  to  men  whose  ability  and  capacity  had  built  up  the  concern. 
Ziegler  had  been  in  business  with  a  Mr.  Se^l,  and  made  a  baking  powder  similar  to 
the  Hoaglands'.  The  Hoaglands  began  a  suit  against  Ziegler  &  &aJ,  and  the  trouble 
was  compromised  by  letting  Ziegler  and  S^il  into  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
I)any.  The  Hoaglands  furnished  most  of  the  money,  and  the  powder  was  substan- 
tially their  invention.  Dr.  Hoagland  retired  in  1876,  selling  a  portion  of  his  stock, 
but  in  1886  his  brother,  Cornelius,  induced  him  to  return  and  help  in  the  manage- 
ment. Dr.  Hoagland  would  not  agree  to  give  up  his  leisure  unless  he  was  amply 
paid  for  it 

''Dr.  J.  0.  Hoagland  was  called  as  the  first  witness  this  morning.  He  gave,  in 
round  ^ures,  some  of  the  sales  and  profits  during  the  past  years:  1881,  gross  sales, 
in  round  figures,  $1,175,000;  net  profits,  $308,000;  1882,  sales,  $1,487,000;  net  profits, 
$390,000;  1883,  sales,  $1,895,000;  profits,  $511,000;  1884,  sales,  $2,119,000;  profits, 
$534,000;  1885,  sales,  $2,213,900;  profits,  564,000;  1886,  sales,  $2,426,000;  profits, 
$682,000;  1887,  sales,  $2,657,000;  profits,  $725,162.45,  exclusive  of  the  salaries  paid 
to  the  Hoaglands.  Witness  descnbed  his  duties  and  the  work  done  by  him  in  years 
past" 

THE  ROYAL  BAKING   POWDER  COMPANY'S   METHODS  OF   ADVERTISING.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  will  ask  you  to  read  one  of  these  newspa(>er  contracts  to 
which  you  referred. — A.  This  is  a  facsimile  photographed  from  one  of  their  own 
contracts: 

Copy  of  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company's  contract  for  pure  reading  advertising. 

''order  special. 

"Publisher  Journal-Tribune,        From  Roval  Baking  Powder  Co., 

"Knoxville,  Tenn.  100  mlUam ,%,  New  Ytn^k,  May  S4, 1900. 

"Please  publish  articles  as  below,  each  one  time,  in  daily  and  weekly  as  pure,  straight 
reading,  on  top  half  of  fifth  page,  set  in  the  same  size  and  style  of  type  and  with  the 
same  style  of  heading  as  the  pure  reading  adjoining,  leaded  or  solid  to  correspond 
with  such  pure  reading,  to  be  surrounded  oy  pure  reading,  and  without  date,  mark, 
or  anything  to  designate  them  as  paid  matter;  and  with  the  express  understanding 
that  tney  are  not  at  date  of  publication  or  afterwards  to  be  designated  or  classed  by 
any  article  or  advertisement  in  your  paper  as  advertisements,  or  as  paid  for,  or  as 
emanating  from  us.  Start  with  top  one  on  list  and  publish,  in  the  same  order,  daily 
2  days  apart,  and  weekly  1  week  apart.  Send  marked  copy  of  paper  as  each  article 
apf)ear8,  ana  bill  as  soon  as  the  order  is  complete,  and  in  bill  please  give  names  of 
articles  and  dates  of  publication. 

"752  Price,  $21.00  net. 

"750x.  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co: 

"(M.) 

"Do  not  publish  except  in  accordance  with  directions. 
'  "Drafts  will  not  be  accepted  for  advertising  bills. 

"Bemittance  by  check  on  receipt  of  papers  and  bill  if  found  correct 

"J.  I.  R." 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  an  order  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  advertising, 
but  it  18  not  a  contract  until  it  is  done? — A.  This  is  the  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  There  is  nothing  wrong  about  that  contract.  That  is 
common  with  every  newspaper  in  theUnitea  States. — A.  It  is  common,  but  there  is 

I  See  pp.  891-93. 
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a  subtlety  about  that  contract.  It  says  that  these  articles  are  to  be  published  as  pure 
readinfl^  but  they  are  not  to  be  known  as  advertisements,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
classedas  advertisements,  and  they  are  to  be  without  any  marks  that  they  are  adver- 
tising, BO  we  can  not  answer  any  attacks  made  upon  us. 

Q.  Will  you  not  find  in  a  great  many  busineflses  in  this  country  the  same  thing, 
pure  reading  matter  contracts? — A.  There  are  such  things  as  pure  reading  matter 
contracts,  but  they  do  not  contain  a  clause  which  will  prevent  any  answer. 

Q.  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  a  newspaper  contract  for  the  editorial  page? — A. 
Newspapers  hate  to  admit  that  they  will  accept  any  monetary  consideration  for  the 
use  of  editorial  or  news  columns,  and  therefore  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  many 
newspapers  against  accepting  them,  and  they  are  not  accepting  them;  for  instance, 
this  was  turned  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  understand  that  by  this  contract  a  paper  would 
be  prohibited  from  allowing  you  to  publish  matter  in  it  showing  that  that  article 
was  a  paid  advertisement? — A.  Certamly.  Here  is  a  letter  to  the  SLnoxville  Journal- 
Tribune  from  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Ck>mpany: 

Copy  of  letter  from  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  to  the  KnoxviUe  Joumal-Tribune, 

*  *  Royal  Baking  Powder  Ck).  (Incorporated  1899. )  100  William  street,  New  York. 
Advertising  department.  June  27th,  1900.  Journal-Tribune,  Knoxville,  Tenn.: 
We  have  not  yet  seen  papers  containing  our  reading  articles,  Nos.  752  and  750x, 
sent  you  May  24th;  nor  have  we  receivea  a  reply  to  our  letter  of  June  llth,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter.  As  we  are  very  anxious  to  have  these  reading  articles  appear, 
please  give  this  matter  your  attention.  Very  respectfully,  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Co.,  A.    G.  B.  P." 

Copy  of  reading  article  No,  760Xy  referred  to  in  above  letter, 

''alum  baking  POWDBB8. 

**  Congress  acting  to  suppress  their  sale. 

''The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manu&ctures  upon  the  subject  of  food 
adulterations  and  food  frauds  has  created  a  sensation  in  Congress  and  awakened 
great  interest  throughout  the  country. 

"If  there  could  be  published  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  articles  of  food  found  by  the 
committee  to  be  adulterated  or  made  from  poisonous  ingredients,  it  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  public. 

"The  recommendation  of  the  committee,  that  the  sale  of  alum  baking  powders  be 
prohibited  by  law,  will  make  of  special  interest  the  following  list  of  names  of  baking 
powders  containing  alum  sold  in  this  vicinity: 

**  Baking  powders  containing  alum, 

"Good  Luck.    Contains  alum. 

"Manf.  by  Southern  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond. 

"Bon  Bon  Hotel.    Contains  alum. 

"Manf.  by  Grant  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago. 

' '  Kenton  Peacock.    Contains  alum. 

"Manf.  by  Potter-Parlin  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

' '  Success.    Contains  alum . 

"Manf.  by  Morehouse  Mfg.  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

** Grant's  Improved.    Contains  alum. 

"Manf.  by  J.  C.  Grant  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

'  *  P]dd v'  s  Reliable.    Contains  alum. 

"Man'f.  by  Eddy  &  Eddy,  St.  Louis. 

"Old  Dominion.    Contains  alum. 

"Manf.  by  Old  Dominion  M^.  Co.,  Richmond. 

"Crown.    Contains  alum. 

"Manf.  by  J.  P.  Dieter  Co.,  Chicago. 
"  It  is  unfortunate  that  many  manufacturers  of  alum  baking  powders,  even  some  in 
the  above  list,  falsely  state  that  their  powders  do  not  contain  alum.     It  is  only  ri^ht 
that  consumers  should  have  correct  information  as  to  the  character  of  every  article 
s  of  food  offered  to  tliem. 

''(Compositor:  Set  name  of  manufacturers  in  smaller  type  as  shown  in  copy.) 


I 
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''To  the  foreman:  To  be  run  as  pore,  straight  reading,  set  in  the  same  size  and  style 
of  type,  and  with  same  style  of  heading  as  the  pure  reading  adjoining,  leaded  or 
solid,  to  correspond  with  such  pure  reading,  to  be  surrounded  by  pure  reading,  and 
without  date,  mark,  or  anything  to  designate  it  as  paid  matter." 

Copy  of  letter  from  the  Bible  Reader  and  Sunday  Magazine. 

''Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  10,  1900.    Royal  Baking  Powder  Ck).,  100  William  Street, 
New  York  City.    Gentlemen:  We  can  not  accept  your  further  advertisements  con- 
taining any  matter  detrimental  to  alum  baking  powders. 
**  Very  truly,  yours, 
' ' Duplicate  letter. "  "The  Bible  Reader  Co. , 

"A.  W.  Cabtee,  Mgr. 

Copy  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company's  answer  to  above  letter. 

"Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.  (Incorporated  1899.)  100  William  Street,  New  York. 
December  5,  I90d.  Advertising  department  Bible  Reader,  Richmond,  Va.:  We 
note  in  yours  of  the  10th  ult.  just  to  the  hand  of  the  writer,  your  statement  that  you 
can  not  accept  further  advertising  from  us  containing  any  matter  detrimental  to  alum 
baking  powders. 

"  Why  not?  Do  you  not  think  it  proper  that  a  paper  which  teaches  a  better  life 
in  all  respects  should  aid  the  public  to  discriminate  between  proper  and  improper, 
healthful  and  poisonous  foods?  Do  you  think  that  it  is  right  that  a  religious  news- 
papMer  should  aid  unscrupulous  manufacturers  in  their  commercial  schemes  to  fill 
their  pockets  with  entire  mdifference  to  the  public  health? 

"This  company's  action  in  exposing  the  danger  of  alum  baking  powders  is  purely 
in  tiie  inter^  of  the  public,  mcluaing  your  readers.  So  detnmental  are  alum 
powders  considered  that  the  United  States  Government  has  made  laws  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  food  containing  alum  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  that  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  where  private  interests  are  not  permitted  so  largely  to  subvert  public 
good,  the  sale  of  such  powders  is  prohibited  by  heavy  penalties,  and  that  in  many 
of  our  states  the  aale  of  these  goods  is  either  altogether  prohibited  or  largely 
restricted. 

"  Do  you  not  really  think  that  in  aiding  your  alum  baking  powder  makers  in  their 
unscrupulous  efforts  to  suppress  the  truth  as  to  the  dangerous  character  of  the  article 
of  food  they  are  offering  to  the  public  you  are  acting  otherwise  than  in  the  interest  of 
your  readers?    Very  respectfully.  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.    L.  E." 

Witness  (continuing).  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  statement  there:  "The 
United  States  Government  has  made  laws  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  food  containing 
alum  in  the  District  of  Columbia.''  The  letter  does  not  say  that  the  Government 
has  prohibitad  "food  prepared  with  alum  baking  powder,"  which  is  a  very  different 
thing,  became  there  is  not  a  particle  of  alum  in  the  bread  after  it  is  baked,  and  they 
do  not  dare  to  say  so.    You  see  how  clever  that  letter  is.    They  are  no  fools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  ever  endeavored  to  have  replies  inserted  in  the 
paners  that  have  these  contracts  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  replies  from  the  publishers  of  those  papers? — A.  No;  I  have  not 
here.  I  had  such  replies,  but  they  are  in  possession  ot  a  gentleman  who  is  using 
them  in  Indiana  at  present.  But,  to  illustrate,  I  would  give  you  a  specific  instance. 
At  the  time  of  the  Missouri  decision,  when  the  judge  from  the  bench  declared  that 
there  was  no  evidence  before  him — and  there  is  the  testimony  in  the  case  [indicat- 
ing]— ^that  alum  bakine  powders  were  in  any  wise  less  wholesome  than  any  other 
baking  powders,  and  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  law  was  valid  so  fiar  as  he  knew, 
the  newspapers  of  Missouri  came  out  with  a  statement  the  next  day  that  the  alum 
law  was  sustained  by  the  court,  and  therefore  it  was  unlawful  to  sell  alum  baking 
powder  and  the  people  were  to  be  congratulated.  The  articles  further  said  that,  as 
half  of  the  fines  collected  in  this  case  went  to  the  good  roads  fund,  it  was  the  duty 
of  all  good  citizens  to  examine  the  powders  they  used,  and  if  they  found  alum  to 
proceed  against  the  manufacturers  of  them.  That  made  us  very  inaignant,  because 
the  papers  did  not  report  the  correct  finding.  So  we  took  the  complete  decision  and 
offereo  it  to  the  papers  at  their  highest  rates  and  lowest  rates,  and  they  would  not 
take  it.  We  finally  went  to  the  post-office  and  asked  if  a  court  decision  was  libelous 
matter.  The  post-office  department  said  no.  Then  we  said,  "We  shall  ask  you  to 
take  away  from  these  newspapers  their  privilege" — that  is,  the  privile^  of  eoing 
through  tine  mails  as  second-class  matter — "for  not  accepting  our  advertising."  A 
note  was  written  by  the  postmaster  to  the  papers,  and  they  afterwards  accepted  our 
advertisement  at  their  highest  rates. 

At  1  p.  m.  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  ui. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  17 ^  1901, 

The  commission  met  at  2.20  p.  m.,  after  recess,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Morrison  again  on  the  stand,  and  examination  resumed  as  follows: 

ROYAL   BAKING   POWDER  COMPANY'S  METHODS  OP   ADVERTIBINa    (cONTINUBD). 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  a  list  of  newspapers  in  which  these  pure 
reading  matter  advertisements  have  appeared? — A.  I  have  about  200  of  the  actual 
advertisements. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  newspapers  which  accepted  that  con- 
tract?— a'  I  can  do  so  if  it  is  necessary.  Speaking  broadly,  it  would  include  almost  a 
majoritv  of  the  jmpers  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  ( By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Can  you  incorporate  one  or  two  of  those  reading-matter 
advertisements  as  samples? — A.  Yes.  The  following  are  samples  of  advertisements 
published  as  pure  reading  matter;  I  could  furnish  you  with  a  thousand  others: 

[From  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Herald,  May  11. 1901.] 
'*ALITM   IN   FOOD— HOW  CAN  THE  DANGER  BE   AVOIDED? 

''The  reported  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  use  of  alum  bakii^  powder  have  awakened 
the  public  to  the  serious  danger  which  menaces  the  health  of  the  people  of  this 
country  in  the  numerous  alum  powders  which  are  urged  upon  consumers. 

'*  Generally,  alum  powders  may  be  known  from  the  price  at  which  thev  are  sold,  or 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  accompanied  by  a  gift,  or  are  disposed  of  under  some 
scheme.  The  alum  powder  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  pound  to  make,  and  is  often  sold 
at  20  or  25  cents  a  pound;  sometimes  as  low  as  10  cents. 

''It  is  impossible  to  name  all  the  alum  powders  in  the  market,  but  an v  baking 

eowder  sold  at  a  low  price,  or  advertised  as  costing  much  less  than  the  well-known, 
igh-class  powders,  or  accompanied  by  a  present,  or  disposed  of  under  any  scheme, 
is  of  this  class,  detrimental  to  health,  and  to  be  avoided. 

"These  facts  should  incline  consumers  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  importunities  to  buy 
the  inferior  powders.    The  wise  housekeepers  will  decline  in  all  cases  to  take  them.'' 

[From  the  Presbyterian,  New  Orleans,  La.,  October  25, 1900.] 

"is  it   MALARIA  OR  ALUM? 

[Popular  Science  Monthly.] 

"Languor,  loss  of  api)etite,  indi|;estion,  and  often  feverishnese  are  the  oommon 
symptoms  of  a  physiological  condition  termed  '  malaria.'  All  these  symptoms  may 
he  and  frequently  are  the  effect  of  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders  in  food  makine. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  poisonous  effect  of  alum  upon  the  system.  It 
obstructs  digestion,  prostrates  the  nerves,  coagulates  and  devitalizes  the  blood.  All 
this  has  been  made  clear,  thanks  to  physicians,  boards  of  health,  and  food  commis- 
sions. So  '  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  communitv '  does  the  eminent 
head  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Barker,  consider  the  alum  baking  pow- 
ders, that  he  says  '  their  sale  should  be  prohibited  by  law.'  '' 

Witnrss  f continuing).  I  have  certain  affidavits  relating  to  one  of  those  adver- 
tisements wnich  was  investigated.  This  particular  advertisement  claimed  that  a 
whole  family  was  poisoned,  and  that  a  chemist  had  certified  that  they  were  poisoned 
by  the  use  of  alum  baking  j^wder.  Gome  to  find  out,  the  chemist  certifiea  that  he 
did  not  say  so,  and  the  family  made  affidavit  that  it  was  sausage  that  had  poisoned 
them,  and  that  an  agent  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  had  come  to  them  and  offered 
them  money  if  they  would  make  a  statement  that  it  was  alum,  and  they  had  refused. 

Q.  It  is  your  claim  that  by  these  advertisements  they  misrepresent  vour  baking 
powder  to  the  people  and  that  you  can  not  correct  that  impression  in  tne  papers? — 
A.  Yes;  I  will  state  it  a  little  more  directly  than  you  do,  that  for  a  number  of  years 
they  have  published  a  large  number  of  notices  with  the  idea  of  so  creating  a  preju- 
dice against  alum  baking  powder  that  they  could  eventually  crystallize  the  public 
sentiment  so  createcl  into  the  legislative  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  or  their 
rivals*  goods,  and  thus  drive  their  competitors  out  of  businesft— competitors  whom 
they  can  not  meet  on  commercial  principlen.  As  I  told  you,  as  an  economic  6ict 
they  can  not  exist;  yet  with  a  prejudice  against  alum  and  their  expenditure  for 
advertising,  their  period  of  existence  would  be  very  much  prolonged  if'  they  could 

Sst  a  condemnation  and  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  alum  baEing  powder.     To 
lustrate  further,  after  the  publication  of  these  statements,  they  got  a  Senator  of  the 
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United  States,  by  request,  to  introduce  a  bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  alum 
baking  powder,  and  the  minute  that  bill  was  introduced  they  published  an  advei^ 
tisement  which  says  "Congress  is  now  considering  the  absolute  prohibition  of  alum 
baking  powder,*'  and  then  they  use  that  before  legislative  bodies  in  states  where 
things  are  not  as  well  understood  as  they  are  here.  That  bill  waB  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senater  Foster  by  request,  and  when  he  came  to  hear  the  whole  story  he 
said,  "  I  am  glad  I  introduced  that  by  request;  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  thing/' 
He  was  converted  right  away. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  these  advertisements  published  by  all  classes  of  news- 
papers from  the  great  journals  of  the  cities  to  the  smaller  country  newspapers? — A. 
Yes;  to  illustrate.  Senator  Mason  made  a  speech  before  the  United  States  Senate  in 
which  he  touched  upon  the  subject  of  baking  powder.  Senator  Pettigrew  asked  him 
various  questions.  The  tono  of  Senator  Mason's  speech  was  entirely  against  alum 
baking  powder,  and  he  citod  all  the  chemists  who  had  testified  before  him  on  the 
subject.  Senator  Pettigrew' s  remarks  disclosed  the  fsct  that  a  residue  of  Rochelle 
salts  was  left  in  the  bread  by  the  use  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  and  disclosed  also 
various  other  facts  to  the  di^ vantage  of  that  company.  Senator  Mason's  speech 
was  cut  all  to  pieces.  Senator  Pettigrew's  remarks  were  left  out,  and  that  left  the 
whole  speech  entirely  condemnatory  of  the  alum  baking  powders,  backed  up  by  the 
professors.  I  do  not  think  it  cost  less  than  $25,000  in  cold  cash  to  cut  up  and  publish 
that  speech. 

CHEMICAL  TESTIMONY  CONCERNING   ALCM   BAKING   POWDEB.^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  character  of  the  chemical  testimony  in  this 
matter? — A.  Up  to  the  oiganization  of  our  association  the  chemical  testimony  which 
had  been  given  was  as  a  rule  testimony  against  the  use  of  alum  in  food,  not  against 
the  use  of  food  prepared  with  alum  baking  powder;  but  that  testimony  against  the 
use  of  alum  in  food  was  so  subtly  presented  that,  while  it  was  not  libelous,  it  left  the 
impression  that  alum  in  baking  powder  meant  alum  in  bread,  which  is  not  true. 
In  order  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  Missouri  law  we  were  obliged  to  conduct  physio- 
logical experiments.  We  conducted  those  phvsiological  experiments  and  found  that 
alum  baking  powder  left  no  residuum,  that  it  had  no  effect  upon  the  system,  and  was 
therefore  harmless.  We  presented  that  testimony  in  court  against  their  expert  testi- 
mony. We  also  asked  the  witnesses  in  that  court  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  "Are  you 
employed  by  the  state  of  Missouri?  "  *  *  No. "  "By  whom?  "  *  *  The  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company."  "How  much  do  you  get  per  day?"  "So  much."  "Did  you 
testify  before  Senator  Mason  and  his  committee  in  the  pure  food  investigation?" 
"Yes."  "How  much  did  you  get  for  that?"  "So  much."  "And  from  whom?" 
"The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company."  And  then  the  court  said  in  its  decision* 
against  the  contention  of  those  experts,  that  the  physiological  fact  that  60,000,000 
people  have  been  using  those  preparations  for  25  years  was  not  overcome  by  the 
theories  of  the  scientists  who  t^tilied;  that  while  it  would  be  extremely  valuable  to 
the  cream-of-tartar  baking  powders  to  present  a  single  case  of  mal-nutrition  or 
physiological  disorder  from  alum  goods,  they  had  not  done  so;  and  the  court  said  it 
was  unable  to  find  in  the  evidence  any  just  grounds  for  a  ruling  that  alum  baking 
powders  of  themselves  were  in  anywise  less  wholesome  than  any  other  variety  ol 
tiaking  powders. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  investigation  made  by  the  United  States,  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  otherwise? — A.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  inves- 
tigated it  some  years  ago,  and  said  that  some  further  investigation  would  l)e  necessary, 
and  as  far  as  the  testimoiiv  of  Professor  Mallet,  of  Virginia,  is  conceme(J,  an  exami- 
nation of  it  discloses  the  met  that  it  was  of  little  value.  Recently  Profepsor  Wylie 
testified  before  Senator  Mason  that  he  regarded  alum  as  he  regarded  salicylic  acid,  as 
harmful  and  deleterious,  but  when  pressed  to  the  point,  Mr.  Wylie  said  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  being  understood  as  directly  opposing  alum  baking  powder,  for  spe- 
cifically he  was  oppcMed  to  all  baking  powder  on  general  principles. 

THE   RUMFORD  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  IS  MANUFACTURED  UNDER   PATENT. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  Rumford  Baking  Powder  an  alum  powder? — A.  The 
Rumfordf  powder  is  a  pure  phosphate  baking  powder,  and  I  think  al)out  the  only 
successful  pure  phosphate  baking  powder  in  the  country.  It  is  made  of  granular 
phosphate,  which  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  phosphate  coverea  by  a  patent.  Phosphate 
18  being  made  throughout  the  country,  and  is  used  in  what  are  known  as  alum  phos- 
phate Daking  powders.  The  manufacturers  of  phosphate  have  been  infringing,  as 
the  Rumford  people  claim,  on  the  Rumford  patents. 

1  See  p.  89a  s  See  Exhibit  2,  p.  386. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Will  you  goa  littlemore  fully  into  the  question  of  patent^ — 
A.  There  are  no  patents  on  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  or  of  alum.  There  ia 
a  patent  owned  by  the  Rumfoid  chemical  works  on  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  kind 
of^nanular  phosphate  which  is  used  in  baking  powder.  The  trouble  with  phosphate 
is  uat  it  is  sensitive  chemically,  and  when  closely  brought  in  touch  with  bicarbonate 
of  soda  it  very  soon  deteriorates  and  a  reaction  takes  place,  so  that  in  six  months  the 
powder  is  ^ne.  Therefore  most  baking  powder  is  partially  mixed  with  alum,  and 
it  will  retain  its  life  and  eas  for  an  indefinite  lensth  of  time.  The  pure  phosphate 
powder  made  under  the  Kumford  patent  differs  nrom  the  other  powders  containing 
phosphate  in  the  fact  that  the  granular  character  of  the  phosphate  prevents  the  pro* 
longjed  close  connection  with  the  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Mr.  Ziegler,  of  the  Royal 
Baung  Powder  (Company,  within  the  last  two  or  three  months  attempted  to  corral 
the  whole  phosphate  business,  and  he  got  $195,000  worth  of  the  stock  of^the  chemical 
works  and  went  out  there  to  take  chai^,  and  at  that  time  he  said  that  he  contooUed 
the  Rumford  chemical  works.    They  own  the  only  patent 

AMMONIA  NO  LONOEB  USED  IN  BAKING  POWDERS. 

Q.  Is  any  ammonia  used  in  any  baking  powder,  as  far  as  you  know? — A.  So  far 
as  I  am  informed  ammonia  has  been  abandoned.  It  was  used  by  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Ck)mpany  until  the  Zi^ler  and  Rose  interests  Quarreled,  and  the  Price  cor- 
poration was  formed,  and  the  Price  people  exposed  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany for  usins  this  substance,  saying  that  it  came  from  a  very  disagreeable  source, 
and  the  Royal  people  were  obliged  to  abandon  it 

Q.  It  is  possible  to  make  baking  powder  with  ammonia  as  one  of  the  ingredients — 
A.  A  little  ammonia  can  be  used  in  baking  powder.  I  think  that  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia  is  used  by  bakers  to  some  extent  to-day,  thej^  claiming  that  it  is  very 
volatile  and  that  in  the  process  of  baking  it  is  all  eliminated;  but  it  is  not  used  in 
baking  powder  at  all. 

INGBEDIENTS  CONTAINED  IN  ALUM  BAKING   POWDERS— THE  QUEBTION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  am  requested  to  ask  this  question:  Do  alum  powders 
contain  white  earth,  besides  alum,  soda,  and  starch? — ^A.  I  regret  to  say  that  in  one 
or  two  instances,  and  in  one  particularly  conspicuous  instance,  an  alum  powder  has 
been  foimd  in  which  this  white  earth  was  used.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Ck>n- 
necticut  Experiment  Station,  and  it  was  so  reprehensible  an  adulteration  and  00 
fraudulent  upon  its  face  that  our  association  immediately  passed  resolutions,  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  here,  condemning  that  practice  and  declarmg  that  anyone  using  any 
deleterious  substances  in  our  baking  powders  was  not  worthy  of  membership  in  the 
association.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  those  resolutions: 

*' Resolutions  of  American  Baking  Powder  Assodaiion  againtt  aduUeration  of  alum  powders, 

'*  Whereas  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association 
has  learned  with  r^ret  that  certain  bakine  powders  are  being  plac^  on  the  market 
which  contain  besides  alum,  or  alum  and  acid  phosphate,  as  acidic  element,  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  as  boric  element,  and  starch  or  flour  as  diluent,  adulterants  or  fillers 
of  a  deleterious  nature; 

"And  whereas  among  these  adulterants  have  been  found  by  chemical  analysis  mag- 
nesia, terra  alba,  gypsum,  ground  minerals,  and  other  cheap  and  reprehensiole  addi- 
tions which  are  usea  to  cheapen  the  price  below  the  limit  possible  when  a  proper 
diluent  or  filler  is  employed,  and  by  tne  use  of  which  fraud  and  deception  are  prac- 
ticed upon  the  public; 

' ' And  whereas  attention  has  of  late  been  called  to  these  adulterants  and  their  dele- 
terious effects  by  boards  of  health,  state  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other  ofiScial  bodies,  and  the  public  has  been 
warned  against  them,  and  they  have  been  condemned  for  use  in  the  preparation  of 
food  both  in  general  and  in  particular; 

"And  whereas  the  healthfulness  of  food  prepared  with  pure  alum  baking  powder 
has  been  established  against  the  most  determined  and  most  unscrupulous  opposition, 
by  practical  experience  and  by  elaborate  experimental  investigations  earned  on  at 
great  expense  by  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association; 

"And  whereas  food  prepared  with  alum  baking  powder  which  has  been  adulterated 
with  the  before-mentioned  substances,  or  with  other  cheap,  worthless,  or  deleterious 
substances,  can  not  be  recommended  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  use  by  chemists 
and  phvsicians; 

"And  whereas  the  adulteration,  as  stated  in  the  for^;oing,  injures  the  reputation  of 
alum  baking  powder  as  a  legitimate  and  healthful  article  in  the  preparation  of  food, 
and  affords  enemies  of  alum  baking  powder  and  othere,  who  are  openly  or  surrepti- 
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tioasly  endeavoring  to  malign  and  injure  the  industry,  means  of  attack  and  defiunation 
against  which  there  can  he  no  frank  or  honorable  methods  of  defense:  Therefore  be  it 

*^ Resolved,  That  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  deprecates  most  emphat- 
ically the  adulteration  of  alum  baking  powder  and  deplores  the  existence  of  a  prac- 
tice which  is  pernicious  to  the  development  of  the  alum  baking  powder  industry  on 
a  basis  of  worth  and  efficiency  which  it  is  achieving  as  a  result  of  much  strenuous 
endeavor  and  great  expense. 

**And  be  itfuriher  reiotved.  That  manufacturers  of  baking  powder  whose  goods  are 
found  on  analysis  to  be  adulterated,  or  sophisticated,  or  to  contain  ingredients  which 
leave  in  the  food  prepared  by  their  use  residues  deleterious  to  the  public  health, 
shall  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  membership  in  the  American  Baking  Powder  Asso- 
ciation, nor  shall  the  interests  of  such  manufacturers  be  considerea  as  demanding 
protection  by  this  association. 

^^And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  this  preamble  and  these  resolutions  be  transmitted 
to  the  meml)erB  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association." 

MISSOURI  THB  ONLY  AMBSICAN  STATE  PROHIBITINO   ALUM  BAKING  POWDERS. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Missouri  is  the  only  state 
where  a  Dill  in  the  inter^  of  this  Royal  Baking  Powder  Ck)mpany  became  a  law? — 
A.  Yes.  Bills  were  introduced  in  various  states  compelling  manu&cturers  of  baking 
powder  to  put  the  word  "alum"  on  the  can — bills  which  neglected  to  com]3el  the 
cream  of  tartar  people  to  do  the  same  thing;  and  thone^  I  think,  had  their  origin  in 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  movement.  But  the  only  bill  of  a  prohibitive  character 
that  passed  was  m  Missouri,  and  that  passed  because  nobody  knew  it  was  a  baking 
powder  bill.  Alum  was  included  with  other  articles  which  were  prohibited,  and  the 
Dill  did  not  look  like  a  baking  powder  bill  until  it  became  operative.  I  want  to  say 
in  regard  to  alum  that  the  entire  pickle  industry  of  the  United  States  is  dependent 
on  alum  for  hardening  pickles. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH   LAW  FBOHIBITING   ALUM   BAKING  POWDERS.^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqithar.)  Did  you  say  there  were  laws  in  Great  Britain  against  the 
use  of  alum  baking  powders? — A*.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  raiser  does  the  Scotch  baker  use? — ^A.  I  think  that  most  of  the 
bread  that  is  leavened  in  foreign  countries— ^rermany,  France,  and  England — ^is  leav- 
ened by  the  old  yeast  process.  Baking  powder  is  very  little  sold  m  France  and 
Germany,  though  there  is  considerable  sold  in  England. 

Q.  Is  the  restriction  made  in  Great  Britain  on  me  use  of  alum  one  existing  in  the 
laws  for  the  public  health? — ^A.  It  is  in  the  pure  food  laws.  The  laws  of  England 
orisinally  prevented  the  adulteration  of  food  or  food  products  by  the  use  of  alum. 
It  had  been  the  practice  among  bakers  to  put  real  alum  itself  into  bread,  with  the 
idea  of  whitening  poor  or  yellow  flour.  It  improved  the  appearance  of  the  bread 
made  with  inferior  flour;  and  in  that  respect  it  was  a  fraud,  and  as  such  should  have 
been  suppressed,  and  we  directly  condemned  its  use  in  that  way — not  wholly  on  the 
ground  tnat  even  the  direct  use  of  alum  is  unwholesome^  for  that  has  yet  to  be 
demonstrated — but  because  it  is  a  fraud  upon  the  people  to  improve  an  inferior  flour 
and  make  it  appear  better  than  it  is.  Under  the  Engli^  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  alum 
in  food  a  case  was  brought  against  a  manufacturer  of  baking  powder  who  was  using 
alum.  Testimony  was  heard  on  both  sides,  and  the  jud^  stated  that  on  the  evidence 
before  him  he  had  no  reason  to  conclude  that  alum  baking  powder  was  less  whole- 
some than  any  other  baking  powder,  and  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  baking 
powder,  because  baking  powder  was  not  a  food.  That  decision  was  quoted  over  here 
as  an  attack  on  alum,  and  as  showing  that  England  was  moving  toward  prohibiting 
alum.  We  explained  the  matter  ana  showed  that  the  decision  considerea  alum  bak- 
ing powder  as  wholesome,  and  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  it  at  all.  After  awhile 
the  law  of  England  was  amended  by  addins  a  certain  clause,  without  any  direct 
r^erence  to  baking  powder  at  all.  Thus  the  law  now  says:  ''Any  food  product,  and 
any  article  used  in  the  preparation  of  food,"  which  latter  clause  includes  baking 

g>wders.  Immediately  tnere  was  a  ^^reat  attack  made  on  alum  baking  powder  in 
ngland.  It  is  in  the  last  year,  I  think,  that  that  attack  has  been  made,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  law  to  protect  the  poor  people  of  that  country.  The  purpose  of  that 
sort  of  l^slation  became  apparent  in  Canada  when  a  ruling  was  announced  a  year 
ago  that  M  alum  baking  powder  should  be  prohibited,  the  same  as  under  the  laws  of 
Sigland,  and  quoting  the  laws  of  England  as  bearing  on  the  matter.  We  explained 
the  matter.  We  found  we  could  reach  the  internal  revenue  commissioner.  He  had 
been  suspicious  of  his  chemists.    He  was  very  indignant  and  reversed  the  ruling. 

1  See  pp.  395-896. 
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THE    8TBUGOLE    BBTI^BEN  THE  ROYAL  BAKING   POWDER  COMPANY   AND   THE  ALUM    COM- 
PANIES. 

Q.  Are  you  exporting  any  of  your  product? — A.  No.  All  this  literature  put  out 
by  the  Royal  Company  has  been  sent  to  foreign  countries,  so  that  when  we  attempt 
to  put  our  alum  baking  powder  through  the  custom-house  all  this  testimony  of  vari- 
ous experts  is  brought  forward  to  show  that  alum  powder  is  harmful;  and  so  all  these 
shipments  were  stopped,  and  the  only  baking  powder  that  is  now  being  exported  is 
Royal  Baking  Powaer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  you  brought  any  suits  against  the  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der people  for  these  alleged  misrepresentations? — A.  We  have  not  done  so,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  our  income  is  inadequate.  You  gentlemen  all  understand  that 
the  expense  of  tackling  that  organization  would  be  more  expensive  than  we  could 
afford.  I  will  say  that  it  is  being  seriously  considered  whether  it  will  be  advisable 
when  we  are  stronger. 

Q.  Would  it  be  more  expensive  to  fight  them  in  court  than  in  the  legislature? — ^A. 
Let  me  say  that  they  have  kept  us  so  busy  that  we  have  not  got  to  it.  We  are  con- 
ducting very  elaborate  physiological  experiments,  and  undoubtedly  this  subject  iviU 
be  taken  up  later.  I  think  that  is  the  remedy.  But  most  of  these  advertisements 
are  written  cleverly  by  clever  attorneys.  If  I  publish,  "Beware  of  the  man  who 
distributes  samples  from  door  to  door.  A  woman  was  made  sick  by  using  baking 
powder  found  on  the  doorstep."  "Two  people  were  recently  poisoned  by  the  use  oi 
a  powder  sent  by  mail,"  every  statement  is  correct  There  is  not  any  libel,  although 
that  statement  implies  that  the  powder  sent  by  mail  was  a  l)aking  powder. 

Q.  Would  you  say  you  had  an  equal  chance  before  the  people  if  the  newspapers 
would  publish  your  advertisements  exposing  their  alleged  misrepresentations  against 
you? — A.  I  want  to  say  that  the  question  of  an  equal  chance  is  already  settled.  The 
people  are  with  us,  in  spite  of  the  Royal  company's  misrepresentations.  The  sales  of 
alum  Imking  powder  to-day  are  approximately  100,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  and 
the  sale  of  Royal  Baking  Powder  probably  does  not  exceed  13,000,000  to  15,000,000 
pounds  at  the  outside,  and  it  is  not  increasing,  but  rather  going  the  other  way.  The 
public  never  use  an  alum  or  alum-phosphate  baking  powder  without  sticking  to  it. 
They  never  go  back  to  the  expensive  powder. 

VALUE    OF    BRANDS    OF    ALUM    LESS    BECAUSE    THEY    CAN    NOT    BE    ADVERTISED — LARGE 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALUM   POWDERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Are  the  names  or  brands  of  thcFc  aliun  baking  powders  just 
as  valuable  as  the  brands  of  the  (Team  of  tartar  baking  powders? — A.  They  are  not 
as  valuable  as  they  would  be  if  they  could  be  advertis^.  But  the  moment  an  alum 
baking  powder  becomes  conspicuous  the  newspapers  begin  to  announce  that  alum  is 
a  bad  thing  and  that  this  manufacturer's  product  contains  alum,  and  they  make  such 
an  outcry  i^ainst  him  that  he  would  rather  not  become  conspicuous.  The  alum 
people  are  ooing  business  to-day  at  practically  no  profit,  because  in  the  makinsof 
their  product  there  is  competition.  The  profit  on  alum  baking  powder  probably 
does  not  average  over  half  a  cent  a  pound.  The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 
makes  a  profit  on  every  pound  of  the  difference  between  12  and  39  cents,  which  is  2/ 
cents.    There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  price  of  their  goods  in  all  these  years. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  alum  baking  powder  sold  was 
very  much  larger  than  the  total  quantity  sold  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany. Are  there  any  popular  alum  baking  powaer  brands  that  sell  as  largely  as  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder? — A.  There  are  3  or  4  very  large  manufacturers  of  alum  and 
alum-phosphate  baking  jx)wders.  One  is  the  Southern  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Richmond,  Va.  I  have  no  absolute  means  of  estimating  their  sales,  but  I  shouldf  say 
that  they  sold  as  much  baking  powder  as  is  sold  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  C^im- 
pany,  ami  that  its  leavening  efficiency  is  twice  as  much,  because  1  spoonful  of  their 
powder  does  the  work  of  2  or  possibly  3  spoonfuls  of  the  Royal,  and  the  difference 
in  price  is  interesting.  The  retail  price  paid  by  the  consumers  of  this  vast  bulk  of 
Good  Luck  Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  this  Richmond  company  is  10  cents  per 
pound.  The  retail  price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  60  cents 
per  pound.  Now,  as  it  takes  from  2  to  3  spoonfuls  of  Royal  Baking  Pow<ler  to  do  the 
work  of  1  spoonful  of  alum  powder,  the  ratio  of  costr-^fficiency  considered — ^is  as 
10  cents  to  $1  or  $1.50.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  that  with  tliat  commercial  fact 
staring  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  in  the  face,  unless  they  can  get  the  pro- 
hibitive legislation  which  they  are  seeking,  they  are  doomed  to  economic  extinction. 
There  are  always  a  lot  of  people  using  this  expensive  powder  because  they  buy 
expensive  things,  and  who  think  a  cheap  thing  is.  too  cht^p.  But  the  Royal  Com- 
pany can  not  live  against  this  com{)etition.     Either  one  ]K)wder  goes  oiit  or  the 
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other.  It  is  a  fight  to  the  death.  We  have  60,000,000  people  using  alum  powder 
to-day,  and  they  are  all  good  healthy  people.  There  is  no  increase  in  disease  or 
deatih. 

NO    EVIDENCB  TO  SHOW   THAT  DISEASE    OR   DEATH    HAS    EVER    RESULTED    PROM   THE   USE 

OF  ALUM   BAKING  POWDERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  all  the  representations  made  by  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Companv  before  legislatures  or  before  the  National  Congress,  have  they  ever 
proved  or  brought  affidavits  which  would  be  receivable  in  court  to  prove  that  any 
person  ever  lost  his  life  through  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder? — A.  No;  they  have 
never  done  so.  In  the  report  of  the  committee  on  criminal  j urisprudence  of  the  senate 
of  Missouri — the  report  tnat  was  rendered  after  everything  was  done,  and  which  was 
a  scandalous  piece  of  business — the' committee  is  supposed  to  say  that  man^  authentic 
instances  of  disease  and  death  are  traced  to  the  residuum  left  bv  alum  bakm^  powder 
in  food.  Now,  that  is  an  absolutely  libelous  statement  If  ouch  evidence  existed  the 
Royal  Company  would  have  produced  it.  They  did  not  have  it;  it  does  not  exist; 
it  can  not  be  found. 

They  expended  about  $20,000  to  |22,000  to  produce  the  testimony  that  is  in  that 
book  [referring  to  Senate  Document  No.  903].  They  called  tHeir  most  expert 
chemists.  They  had  as  an  advisor  Mr.  McMurtne,  their  own  chemist,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and  with  all  their  ingenuity  they  failed  in 
the  trial  in  Missouri  to  name  such  a  case.  In  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  98  per  cent 
of  the  baking  powder  used  is  alum  baking  powder.  Every  physician  in  Richmond 
has  sijgned  a  paper,  which  I  have  here,  stating  that  they  never  came  across  a  case  of 
functional  disease  which  they  could  trace  to  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder. 

The  t^gtimony  ofphyncians  as  given  in  Senate  I)ocument  No.  SOS, 

The  witness  produced  a  copy  of  Senate  Document  No.  303,  in  which,  on  page  27,  the 
following  occurs: 

'^  In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Missouri  r.  Lay  ton,  tried  before  Jud^  Clark  in  January, 
1900,  the  following  questions  were  asked  of  the  famous  physiologist,  Dr.  Austin 
Flint.     His  answer  is  also  given - 

"  '  In  your  experience  as  a  physician  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject 
of  indigestion,  have  ^ou  ever  nad  a  patient  whose  diseased  condition  of  the  digestive 
system,  in  your  opinion,  could  be  attributed  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  use  of 
alum  Imking  powder  in  the  food? 

**  *0r  have  you  in  your  experience  as  a  physician  ever  been  led  to  attribute  any 
functional  disorder  or  diseasea  condition  to  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  in  food? 

*'  *In  answer  to  both  of  the  above  questions,  I  reply  that  I  have  not 

Austin  Fliiw.  '  ** 

Witness  (continuing).  These  questions  were  submitted  to  the  physicians  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  95  per  cent  of  the  baking  powder  used  contains  alum  as  an  Ingre- 
dient. All  coincided  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Flint  in  the  Mis^sourl  case,  as 
shown  by  the  following  signatures: 

**I  coincide  in  Dr.  Flint  s  opinion. 

"O.  F.  Blankingship,  M.  D.,  Wm.  H.  Parker,  M.  D.,  B.  L.  Hillsman,  M.  D.,  Raman 
D.  Garvin,  M.  D.,  W.  S.  Beazley,  M.  D.,  C.  W.  Massia,  M.  D.,  J.  W.  Williams,  M.  D., 
H.  H.  Levy,  M.  D.,  Lewis  C.  Bosher,  M.  D.,  Robt.  F.  Williams,  M.  D.,  E.  C.  Levy, 
M.  D.,  J.  Page  Massie,  M.  D.,  J.  N.  Upshur,  M,  D.,  Jas.  M.  Whitfield,  M.  D.,  J.  S. 
Wellford,  M.  D.,  Francis  W.  Upshur,  M.  D.,  R.  An^s  Nichols,  M.  D.,  Daniel  J. 
Coleman,  M.  D.,  D.  A.  Kuyk,  M.  D.,  Chas.  R.  Robins,  M.  D.,  Hunter  McGuire, 
M.  D.,  Stewart  McGuire,  M.  D.,  Paulas  A.  Irving,  M.  D.,  Hu^h  M.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Vir- 
ginius  Harrison,  M.  D.,  Benjamin  Harrison,  M.  D.,  J.  A.  White,  Landon  B.  Edwards, 
J.  A.  Hodges,  William  R.  Jones,  J.William  Winfree,  D.  Meade  Mann,  M.  D.,  C.  A. 
Hlanton,  M.  D.,  George  Ben  Johnston,  M.  D.,  Christopher  Tompkins,  M.  D.,  Jno.  P. 
Davidson,  M.  D.,  J.  B.  McCaw,  M.  D.,  Geo.  Ross,  M.  D.,  B.  W,  Rawls,  M.  D.,  J.  P. 
Harrison,  M.  D.,  Edward  McCarthy,  M.  D.,  Clifton  M.  Miller,  M.  D.,  John  R.  Wheat, 
M.  D.,  J.  Fuhner  Bright,  M.  D.,  F.  II.  Beadles,  M.  D.,  Donkey  L.  Morris,  M.  D.,  J. 
Richard  Williams,  M.  D.,  B.  L.  Taliaferro,  M.  D.,  Geo.  H.  Bright,  M.  D.,  J.  A.  Hills- 
man,  M.  D." 

LITTLB   ADVEBTISING   IS  DONE   BY   THE   ALUM   COMPANIES — SALESMEN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  You  say  that  the  alum  baking  powder  people  do  not  make  on 
an  average  over  half  a  cent  a  pound  profit.  Can  you  give  any  definite  i<lea  as  to  the 
proportion  of  cost  that  could  be  reckoned  as  advertising? — A.  Oh,  the  alum  baking 
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Ijowder  people  do  not  advertise  to  any  extent.  They  can  not  be  spoken  of  as  adver- 
tising.    They  are  a  commercial  proposition,  and  not  an  advertising  one. 

Q.  What  18  the  method  of  selling  on  the  part  of  these  alum  companies?  Do  they 
put  traveling  men  on  the  road? — A.  Yes;  some  of  them  have  as  many  as  50.  I  sup- 
pose the  industry  has  1,500  men  traveling  all  the  time,  and  they  go  from  store  to  store 
and  offer  their  goods  for  sale  at  competitive  prices;  and  the  competition  is  so  great 
that  it  is  a  neck-and-neck  struggle  as  to  whetner  they  exist  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Was  there  any  reduction  in  the  number  of  salesmen  at 
the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Price,  Cleveland,  and  Royal  baking  powder  com- 
panies?— ^A.  I  can  not  state  that  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  although  I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  there  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Can  yon  furnish  to  the  commission  the  general  articles  of 
organization  of  your  own  association — ^the  American  Baking  Powder  Association? — 
A.  With  pleasure. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


EzHiBrr  1. 
AMXiacAN  Baking  Powder  Association,  Townsbnd  BmLDiNo,  New  Tosk. 

Oiganized  October  28,  1899. 

[Charles  E.  Jaquee,  president:  F.  J.  Ach,  vice-president;  A.  C.  Morrison,  secretary-treasorer.  Execu- 
tiye committee:  Cnarles  E.  Jaques,  Jaques  Manufacturlxif  Company,  Chicago.  III.;  F.  J.  Ach,  Canby, 
Ach  A  Canby,  Dayton,  Ohio;  £.  Q.  Leigh,  Jr.,  Southern  Manufacturing  Company,  Richmond,  Va.; 
J.  W.  Cooper,  Qriggs,  Cooper  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  George  C.  Rew,  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111.] 

The  American  Baking  Powder  Association  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  manufac- 
turers usine  exsiccated  alum  as  a  component  part  of  baking  powder  made  and  sold  by 
them  have  oeen  subjected  to  a  species  of  competition  both  unfair  and  unwarranted. 
The  manufacturers  of  baking  powder  using  cream  of  tartar  have,  through  the  public 

Erints  and  by  legislative  enactment,  endeavored  to  create  an  impression  in  the  pub- 
c  mind  that  exsiccated  alum  is  unwholesome  and  deleterious  to  health,  and  that  its 
sale  should  be  forbidden.  A  law  prohibiting  its  manufacture  and  sale  was  passed  in 
Missouri,  and  in  this  law  the  wonl  ''alum'' was  coupled  with  well-known  poisons. 
A  manufacturer  of  baking  powder  using  alum  was  arrested,  and  the  case  is  now 
pending. 

A  bilT  precisely  similar  to  the  Missouri  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Geoiigia  legis- 
lature, and  intimations  have  reached  manufacturers  that  similar  bills  will  be  intro- 
duced in  other  States  when  each  legislature  convenes.  An  attempt  to  enact  national 
legislation  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  baking  powder  containing  exsic- 
cated alum  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 

The  members  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  realize  the  injustice  of 
this  attack  on  the  wholesomeness  of  their  product,  and  feel  that  the  vitality  of  their 
business  depends  upon  the  sturdv  and  manful  maintenance  of  the  greater  usefulness 
of  alum,  its  greater  economy,  its  higher  leavening  power,  and  are  determined  that  its 
healthfulness  shall  be  vindicated. 

The  American  Baking  Powder  Association,  recognizing  the  national  character  of 
the  litigation  now  bein^^  conducted  in  Missouri,  is  conducting  a  series  of  chemical 
and.phvsiological  experiments,  which  have  already  prc^essed  sufficiently  to  demon- 
strate the  correctness  of  their  belief  that  the  use  of  exsiccated  alum  is  to  be  highly 
commended,  and  that  statements  to  the  contrary  are  without  foundation  and  merely 
the  expression  of  a  grasping  competition. 

Dunng  the  last  &w  months  alum  powders  have  been  subjected  to  even  more 
vindictive  attacks  than  hitherto,  and  manufacturers  of  baking  powder  using  exsic- 
cated alum  are  hereby  invited  to  join  the  association,  that  they  may  defena  them- 
selves and  prevent  further  damage  and  the  possible  destruction  of  their  business. 

The  application  blank  inclosed,  together  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  shows 
the  basis  of  organization,  and  further  information  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the 
secretary-treasurer  to  all  those  who  will  communicate  with  him. 

A.  C.  MOBRISON, 

Secreiary-Treamrery  816  Townsend  BuUding,  New  York  City, 
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CoNfimTUTION  AND   By-LaWS. 

Name, — ^ThiB  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  American  Baking  Powder  Asso- 
ciation. 

Location. — ^The  executive  office  shall  be  located  in  New  York  City. 

Objects. — ^The  American  Baking  Powder  Association  shall,  by  bringing  together  all 
business  firms  using  exsiccated  alum  in  the  manufacture  of  baking  powder,  stimulate 
a  spirit  of  fraternity  and  cooperation  for  mutual  advantage  and  protection.  It  shall 
ascertain  and  defend  the  rights  of  its  members.  It  shall  encourage  the  improvement 
of  formulae,  discourage  fraud  and  sophistication  in  the  manufacture,  and  endeavor  to 
prevent  adulteration  or  the  use  of  narmful  ingredients  in  baking  powder.  It  shall 
disseminate  information  regarding  the  wholesomeness  of  alum  baHng  powder  in  such 
manner  and  to  such  extent  as  the  means  of  the  association  will  warrant.  It  shall 
seek  to  improve  trade  conditions  and  the  business  methods  of  its  members,  and  shall 
pursue  sucn  other  objects  as  may  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  association. 

Membership. — ^Membership  shall  consist  of  3  classes — ^A  and  B  and  C.  Active  mem- 
bers shall  be  manufacturers  of  baking  powder.  Manufacturers  of  material  shall  be 
invited  to  all  meetings  and  given  the  privil^es  of  the  floor. 

Applications  for  membership  shall  go  before  the  executive  committee,  and  with 
their  approval  the  applicants  shall  be  enrolled  as  members. 

Dues. — ^Thc  dues  for  Class  A  shall  be  $50  per  annum;  the  dues  for  Class  B  shall  be 
$25  per  annum ;  Class  C,  $10  per  annimi.  Members  of  Class  B  shall  declare  in  writing 
that  their  gross  annual  sales  of  baking  powder  do  not  exceed  $10,000. 

Assessments. — Assessments  shall  be  levied  upon  the  membership  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  exsiccated  alum  and  phosphate  used  by  them.  The  assessment  shall 
be  12}  cents  on  each  100  pounds  of  exsiccated  alum  and  6^  cents  on  each  100  pounds 
of  phosphate  purchased. 

Officers. — ^There  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  five  members  of  the  association,  who  shall  elect  from  among  themselves  a 
president  and  vice-president,  and  such  other  officers  as  they  deem  necessary.  The 
president  or  vice-president  sball  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association  and  of  the 
executive  committee.  The  executive  committee  shall  have  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  board  of  officers. 

There  shall  be  a  secretary-treasurer,  who  shall  be  appointed  by,  and  whose  com- 
pensation shall  be  fixed  by,  the  executive  committee.  He  shall  have  the  custody  of 
all  funds,  and  shall  give  a  good  and  acceptable  surety  company  bond  in  the  sum  of 
$10,000  as  security  for  the  funds  in  his  possession.  He  shall  collect  the  annual 
dues,  and  shall  levv  all  assessments  made  by  the  executive  committee  upon  the  mem- 
bership. He  shall  execute  the  wishes  ana  instructions  of,  and  report  the  result  of 
his  work  to,  the  executive  committee. 

All  disbursements  must  have  the  approval  of  the  president  in  writing,  and  all  sin- 
gle expenditures  or  contracts  exceeding  $1,000  must  have  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  executive  committee,  which  approval  may  be  given  at  a  meeting,  by  telegram 
or  by  mail. 

An  auditing  committee  of  three  disinterested  persons  or  expert  accountants  shall 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  report  to  the  executive  committee  as 
to  accuracy  and  financial  condition,  at  such  times  aa  the  executive  committee  shall 
direct. 

Meetings. — The  meeting  of  organization  shall  be  considered  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing. Subsequent  annual  meetings  shall  be  held  in  October  of  each  year,  the  exact 
time  and  plac*e  to  be  fixed  at  a  previous  meeting  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
committee.  Meetings  may  be  called  by  the  executive  committee,  or  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  executive  committee  by  five  active  members  of  the  organization. 

Quorum. — Nine  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  re^ar  or  special  meet- 
ing. Three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  executive  committee,  and  a 
majority  of  a  quorum  shall  have  executive  authority. 

Resignations. — A  member  may  resign  upon  the  payment  of  all  arrears  of  dues  or 
assessments. 

Amendments. — Amendments  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  may  be  made  at  any 
special  or  annual  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the  amendment  shall  have  been  given 
to  the  membership  by  the  executive  committee  at  least  10  days  before  the  date  of 
the  meeting. 

Rules  of  order. — Cushing's  Manual  shall  be  the  basis  of  all  parliamentary  procedure. 
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Exhibit  2. 
[Extract  from  the  declnion  reached  In  the  supreme  court  of  Mlaiourl,  division  2,  February  12, 1901.] 

State  of  MiBBOuri  v,  Whitney  Layton. 

The  evidence  of  defendant  tended  to  show  that  none  of  the  products  left  in  the 
food  cooked  with  alum  baking  powder  are  at  all  injurious  to  the  human  system. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  trade  in  alum  bakine  powders  as  a  trade  has  given 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  people.  Alum  baking  powders  are  nearly  as  standard  an 
article  as  flour  or  sugar.  They  are  to  be  found  upon  the  shelves  of  every  grocery 
store,  not  only  in  Missouri,  but  in  the  United  States.  They  were  first  introduced 
about  1870.  In  spite  of  the  fiercest  competition  and  most  hostile  rivalry  upon  the 
part  of  manufacturers  of  cream  ot  tartar  powders,  who,  the  evidence  shows,  have 
used  every  effort  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  public  by  ever^r  manner  of  advertise- 
ments and  representations,  the  trade  rapidly  expanded,  until  it  has  now  reached 
vast  proportions.  The  evidence  tended  to  show  that  alum  baking  powder  sold  in 
the  United  States  last  year  amounted  to  not  fewer  than  120,000,000  pounds,  and 
involved  an  enormous  expenditure  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution. 

The  defendant's  evidence  also  tended  to  show  that  not  only  was  the  particular  case 
of  baking  powder  known  as  '^Layton's  health  food,"  for  the  sale  of  which  he  was 

grosecut^,  but  also  all  alum  baking  powders  in  gjeneral  are,  and  always  have  been, 
ealthful  and  wholesome  adjuncts  in  the  preparation  of  human  food.  The  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  no  one  had  ever  heard  of,  or  had  known  of,  a  single  case  where  the 
health  of  a  single  human  being  had  been  injured,  or  had  been  supposed  to  have  been 
injured,  by  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  in  the  preparation  of  food,  and  that  the 
trade  in  alum  baking  powders  as  a  trade,  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  was  an 
honest  and  lawhil  business  in  a  generally  harmless  and  useful  preparation  used  as  an 
adjunct  in  the  cooking  of  food.  The  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  lx>th  such  powders, 
cream-of-tartar  and  alum,  have  been  engaged  in  competition  with  each  other  in 
furnishing  to  the  people  from  bicarbonate  of  soda  a  leavening  agent  for  cooking 
bread,  cake,  etc.  They  differ  only  in  the  non-essential  manner  of  freeing  the  gas. 
That  the  trade  in  cream-of-tartar  powders  has  been  practically  monopolized  by  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  which  controls  the  cream-of-tartar  market 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  18,  1901. 
TE8TIM0KY  OF  ME.  JOHN  MOREIS, 

TVeasurer  of  iiie  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company, 

The  commission  met  at  2.15  p.m.,  after  recess.  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  John  Morris,  of  New  York  City,  treasurer  of  the  Koyal  Baking  Powder 
Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  State  vour  name  and  address  and  business  to  the  steno^ 
rapher. — A.  My  name  is  John  Morris;  address,  100  William  Street,  New  York  City; 
business,  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  When  was  the  present  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  organ- 
ized?—A.  February,  1899. 

THE   EARLY   ROYAL  BAKING   POWDER  COMPANY. 

Q.  Will  you  eive  us  a  brief  sketch  of  the  earlier  Royal  Baking  Powder  Companv, 
and  then  descrioe  the  way  in  which  the  company's  organization  has  been  brought 
into  its  present  form? — A.  I  was  not  connected  with  the  earlier  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der Company. 

Q.  Well,  when  was  that  company  organized? — A.  I  think  they  began  business 
back  in  the  early  sixties.    Just  when  they  incorporated  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  During  the  latter  part  of  its  existence  was  it  a  corporation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  stock  of  the  corjjoration  on  the  market  at  all? — ^A.  No;  it  was  no^ 

Q.  A  private  corporation  entirely? — A.  It  was  a  very  close  corporation. 
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CX)MPANLBS    UNinNa    TO    FORM     PBESBNT    ROYAL  BAKING    POWDBR    COMPANY — KINDS    OF 

BAKING   POWDER  PRODUCED. 

Q.  What  different  companies  came  together  to  make  up  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company  in  its  present  form? — ^A.  The  Koyal  Baking  Powder  CJompany ,  the  Cleve- 
land Baidng  Powder  Company,  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Company  of  Chicago,  the 
Tartar  Chemical  Company  oi  New  York,  and  the  New  York  Tartar  Company  of 
New  York.  The  Tartar  Cnemical  Company,  of  New  York,  and  the  New  York  Tar- 
tar Company  do  not  make  baking  powder. 

Q.  Had  these  three  baking  powder  companies  been  com^titors  before  this  oi^gani- 
zation? — A.  They  had  all  bc^  doing  their  best  to  get  bosmess;  in  that  sense  they 
were  competitors. 

Q.  What  was  the  natare  of  the  product  that  they  manufactured? — A.  They  all 
manufactured  cream-of-tartar  bakine  powder. 

Q.  So  that  the  general  nature  oi  the  product  of  these  three  companies  was  the 
same? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  What  oUier  kinds  of  baking  powder  are  there? — A.  There  are  three  kinds — 
cream  of  tartar,  phosphate,  and  alum. 

Q.  Can  you  explam  briefly  the  difference  between  these  kinds  of  baking  pow- 
dei? — A.  The  cream-of-tartar  powder  is  made  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  alum  pow- 
der is  made  ^m  alum,  and  the  phosphate  powder  is  made  from  phosphate. 

a  I  auppoee  some  other  ingreaienta  be8i<fe8  theee  are  used?-A.  Yea,  bicarbonate 
of  soda. 

Q.  That  is  in  all  of  the  different  kinds? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  alkali. 

CONTROL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CREAM-OF-TARTAR  BAKING   POWDER. 

Q.  Does  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  manufacture  a  lai^  proportion  of 
the  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder  that  is  used  in  the  country? — A.  Well,  now,  that  is 
apret^  hard  thing  to  answer.  Our  friends,  the  enemy,  have  been  giving  figures  here 
as  to  their  having  90  per  cent  of  the  baking  powder  trade  of  the  country,  Teaying  us 
the  rest.  If  that  is  so,  I  wonder  what  I  am  here  for.  We  are  not  an  all-absorbing 
trust,  anyhow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  question  was  as  to  whether  you  produce  most  of  the 
cream-of-tartar  baking  powder?— A.  I  have  no  means  of  saying  whether  we  do  or  not; 
probably  we  produce  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder.* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  What  other  companies  besides  those  in  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  are  manufacturing  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder? — ^A.  Well,  just 
what  the  organization  of  those  companies  is  I  do  not  know,  out  there  are  probably 
from  15  to  20  different  brands  of  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder. 

Q.  How  many  different  brands  of  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder  does  your  com- 
pany manufacture? — A.  We  manufacture  3,  the  Cleveland,  the  Price,  and  the  Royal. 

Q.  Will  you  name  some  of  the  other  cream-of-tartar  brands? — A.  There  is  the 
Pure,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.;  the  Schilling's,  the  Trophy,  and  the  Golden  Gate,  all  made 
in  San  Francisco;  the  Manhattan;  the  Mrs.  Lincoln,  of  Boston;  the  Boston  baking 
powder;  the  Club  House  baking  powder,  the  Monarch  baking  powder,  of  Chicago; 
and  the  Seafoam,  manufactured  in  New  York. 

Q.  These  are  all  cream-of-tartar  baking  powders? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  each  of  these  different  brands  manufactured  by  a  separate  company,  or  does 
one  company  manufacture  several  brands? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  know  I  believe  that  all 
these  brands  are  the  product  of  distinct,  separate,  and  individual  enterprises. 

Q.  Are  those  different  companies  in  any  way  associated  with  the  Koyal  Baking 
Powder  Company  as  regards  agreements  on  prices,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  are  entirely  independent? — A.  Yes. 

GAPrrAUZATION  OF  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDEB  COMPANY — FORMER  CAPITALIZATION  OF 

CONBTITUENT  COMPANIES.* 

Q.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company? — A.  Twenty 
million  dollars. 

Q.  How  is  that  divided  between  the  different  kinds  of  stock? — A.  Ten  million 
dollars  of  preferred  and  $10,000,000  of  common  stock. 

Q.  Are  these  stocks  on  the  market? — A.  The  preferred  is  on  the  market. 

Q.  Is  it  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  common  stock  listed? — A.  The  common  stock  is  not  on  the  market.  It 
is  held  entirely  by  the  people  who  were  originally  interested  in  the  company,  with 
possibly  about  9  per  cent  that  has  been  given  to  tneir  friends,  but  there  has  been  no 
general  sale  of  it  to  the  public. 

iSeep.  864,  tgeep.  366. 
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Q.  What  was  the  capitalization  of  each  of  the  separate  companies  that  came 
together  into  this  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company? — A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  can 
state  that  of  Price's,  because  earlier  I  was  connected  with  the  Price  Company — that 
was  $500,000.  What  the  capitalization  of  the  others  was  I  do  not  know,  although  I 
think  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  it  was  very  small,  for  in  some  litigation  that  occurred 
in  1885  or  1886,  there  was  as  much  as  $2,250  per  share  paid  for  it 

Q.  Was  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Company  the  largest  company  entering  into  the 
combination? — A.  The  Royal  did  the  largest  business.  The  Irice  probably  had  the 
laiyest  capitalization. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  entire  capitalization  of  these  companies  amounted  to 
more  than  a  million  dollars? — A.  Really  I  do  not  know^  but  it  was  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  present  capitalization;  because  those  individual  companies  were  simply 
family  concerns — ^they  were  owned  by  3  or  4  people. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  a  business  so  large  and  apparentlv  so  profit- 
able as  this  is,  which  now  supports  a  capitalization  of  $20,000,000,  before  tnis  organi- 
zation had  so  small  a  capitalization,  perhaps  only  $1,000,000? — A.  Well,  the  profits 
that  it  paid  before  were,  of  course,  very  large,  else,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  stock 
in  the  ntigation  would  not  have  commanded  $2,250  a  share.  That  was  15  years  ago 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  that  possibly  the  sum  of  the  stocks  of  the 
compsinies  which  were  consolidated  would  amount  to  about  $1,000,000.  Is  it  safe  to 
infer  that  the  average  annual  net  earnings  of  the  separate  companies  for  4  years  prior 
to  the  consolidation  were  $1,500,000? — A.  I  think  tnat  is  verv  likely  correct 

Q.  ( Bjr  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Would  you  consider  that  in  bringing  these  companies  together 
and  putting  out  this  very  much  larger  capitalization,  there  was  what  could  be  con- 
sidered overcapitalization? — A.  Well,  we  regard  anything  that  the  business  is  able  to 
pay  a  fair  pront  on  as  a  fair  capitalization. 

Q.  The  basis  of  capitalization,  then,  is  practically  the  earning  power? — A.  Yes, 

DIVIDKNDB — POWERS  OF  HOLDERS  OF  PREFERRED  OTOCK. 

Q.  Since  its  reorganization,  has  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  been  able  to 
pay  dividends  on  the  preferred  and  common  stock? — A.  It  has  paid  its  dividends 
regularly  on  the  preferred  stock  in  accordance  with  the  contract  expressed  on  the 
face  of  the  certificate,  which  is  6  per  cent  per  aimum. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  pay  any  dividends  on  the  common  stock? — A. 
That  I  prefer  not  to  say,  as  it  is  a  private  matter.  We  have  not  asked  the  public  to 
take  any  of  the  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  The  common  stock,  you  say,  is  entirely  held  in  a  few 
hands? — A.  Yes.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  the  reorganization  the  bankers — ^they 
know  it  all  generally — let  the  preferred  stock  go  out  at  76  cents,  so  that  the  people 
who  have  it  at  that  price  are  getting  very  nearly  8  per  cent  on  their  money,  and  in 
ca^e  of  certain  emergencies,  which  will  appear  m  our  articles  of  incorporation,  they 
can  take  control  of  the  company  without  any  litigation  of  any  kind.  I  think  we 
protect  our  preferred  stockholders  better  than  any  other  organization  I  know  ot. 

Q.  That  means  that  in  case  you  fail  to  pay  the  dividend  that  is  named  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  the  preferred  stockholders  may  take  the  control  of  the  business  as 
if  they  were  bonaholders? — A.  Yes.  If  the  interest  on  the  preferred  stock  is  in 
default  4  months,  then  $50,000  of  the  preferred  stock  can  call  a  meeting,  take  imme- 
diate possession,  elect  directors,  and  go  right  on  with  the  business. 

Q.  You  can  furnish  the  commission  with  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  association? — A. 
Yes.  I  ordered  a  copy  of  them  from  the  secretary  of  state,  and  it  will  be  sent  here 
as  soon  as  they  can  send  it. 

Q.  And  you  can  furnish  a  copy  of  the  by-laws? — A.  Yes. 

retail  FRICte  OF  ROYAL  COMPANY* 8  PRODUCT — THE  COMPANY'S  RELATIONS  TO  JOBBERS. 

Q.  How  does  the  quantity  of  tartar  baking  powder  that  is  sold  in  this  country 
compare  with  the  quantity  of  alum  baking  powder  sold? — ^A.  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

Q.  what  is  the  usual  price  at  which  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  sells  in  the  retail 
trade? — A.  Well,  sometimes  it  sells  very  cheap.  Sometimes  a  cutter  puts  it  down  to 
38  cents,  and  then  again  some  other  fellow  will  charge  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear, 
as  the  railroads  say,  50  or  60  cents. 

Q.  In  selling  its  goods,  does  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  employ  jobbers, 
or  does  it  sell  directly  to  the  trade? — A.  It  sells  to  the  jobbers. 

Q.  Does  it  attempt  to  fix  any  retail  price  at  which  the  goods  shall  be  sold? — A«  No. 
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Q.  It  simply  eells  at  a  fixed  price  and  letb  the  retailer  make  what  he  can? — A.  We 
give  a  card  price.  Of  course  I  can  furnish  you  with  the  card  price.  [Producing 
paper.]    That  is  the  Royal,  that  is  the  Cleveland,  and  that  is  the  Price. 

Q.  These  are  the  r^ular  prices;  do  you  make  any  agreements  with  the  jobber 
for  maintaining  priced— A.  We  sometimes  have  to.  The  jobber  is  sometimes  very 
enterprising,  and  in  order  to  make  business  he  will  make  a  leader  of  our  goods  or 
somebody  else's  goods,  and  he  will  cut  down  his  profits  and  then  come  wailing  to 
us.  We  try  to  get  rid  of  that  as  fast  as  possible  by  holding  out  to  jobbers  the 
inducement  of  a  6  per  cent  special  allowance  which  we  pay  quarterlv.  Before  the 
consolidation  that  allowance  was  but  5  per  cent  So  that  we  are  really  getting  less 
for  our  goods  to-day  than  we  did  under  the  independent  arrangement. 

Q.  Then  is  the  arrangement  this:  You  allow  jobbers  6  per  cent,  provided  that  at 
the  end  of  this  period  they  certify  they  have  maintained  the  price? — A.  Well,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  don't  get  a  certificate.  But  if  we  find  any  flagrant  cutting  of 
prices  we  try  to  bring  them  around  in  as  easy  a  manner  as  possible.  We  can  not 
afford  to  do  Dusiness  and  antagonize  the  trade  all  the  time. 

Q.  There  is  a  general  understanding  that  if  they  are  to  get  the  6  per  cent  they 
must  maintain  the  price? — A.  That  is  what  they  are  expected  to  do,  but  they  do  not 
always  do  so,  however. 

Q.  If  you  find  a  case  where  they  have  been  cutting  prices,  do  you  refuse  to  sell 
them  further  goodEl? — A.  Well,  we  threaten  not  to  sell  them,  but  sometimes  con- 
ditions are  sucn  that  a  threat  is  as  far  as  we  go.  We  are  governed  by  trade  condi- 
tions just  as  much  as  anybody  is  generally. 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  ALUM   BAKING  POWDERS — *' PRIZE*'    POWDERS. 

Q.  As  regards  the  alum  baking  powders  that  you  meet  in  competitioni  do  you 
know  at  wluit  price  they  are  sold  m  the  retail  trade? — ^A.  They  sell  all  the  way  from 
5  to  50  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  Are  there  alum  baking  powders  selling  at  50  cents  a  pound? — A.  Yes;  they  also 
sell  them  with  what  they  call  a  prize. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  that  system  is? — A.  [Producing  cans.]  This  is  a  sam- 
ple of  prize  powder,  as  we  call  it.  It  is  known  as  Golden  Rod.  It  is  manufoc- 
tured  by  Canoy,  Ach  &  Canby,  Dayton,  Ohio.  [Indicating.]  This  is  where  the 
prize  is:  '*This  ticket  entitles  the  purchaser  to  I  pudding  pan."  [Indicating.] 
''This  ticket  entitles  the  purchaser  to  I  spoon  holder.''  Now  these  are  probably 
4-ounce  cans  of  alum  baking  powder,  yet  tney  sell  for  15  cents.  They  were  bought 
in  Brookville,  Pa. 

Q.  So  your  idea  is  that  in  this  way  the  makers  are  getting  50  or  60  cents  a  pound 
for  baking  powder  sold  with  prizes? — A.  Yes;  under  the  guise  of  a  scheme.  In  other 
words,  they  are  appealing  to  the  cupidity  and  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the  people. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  ume  these  alum  baking  powders  sometimes  sell  as  low  as 
5  cents  a  pound? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  frequently  sold,  I  suppose,  at  10  or  15  cents? — A.  Yes;  1  think, 
perhaps,  the  bulk  of  them  sells  at  25  cents. 

COMPARATIVE   MERITS  OP  ALUM   AND   CREAM   OP  TARTAR  BAKINQ    POWDERS. 

Q.  Since  vour  baking  powder  sells  at  from  38  cents  up,  how  do  you  manage  to 
compete  with  these  other  baking  powders  at  25  cents  ana  below?  I  suppose  the 
same  quantity  of  either  powder  does  substuitially  the  same  work  as  r^rds  the  rais- 
ing of  bread,  does  it  not? — A.  Well,  we  claim  that  we  manufacture  a  better  article, 
and  I  know  we  do. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  it  better? — A.  We  have  always  regarded  cream  of  tartar  as  being 
a  better  acid  principle  for  baking  powder.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  going 
into  the  alum  business  if  we  want  to,  but  we  do  not  desire  to  do  so. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  that  it  is  a  better  acid  principle? — A.  Well,  that  has 
been  argued  so  much  that  really  it  is  a  matter  for  these  scientific  gentlemen  to  deter- 
mine. The  alum  in  the  one  case  and  the  cream  of  tartar  in  the  other  case  is  the  acid 
principle  of  the  baking  powder,  and  that  question  has  been  thrashed  over  and  over 
to  no  end,  and  I  think  it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  undertake  to  throw  any  light  on 
it.    Moreover,  I  can  not  do  so;  I  am  not  a  chemist  myself. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  because  this  matter  of  the  different  acid 
principles  evidently  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  possibilities  of  competing. — ^A. 
X  es. 

Q.  Now,  in  what  way  does  it  enter  into  vour  methods  of  doing  business  or  method 
of  wde? — ^A.  Well,  we  sell  our  goods  for  what  they  are,  a  pure  cream  of  tartar  pow- 
der.   People  prefer  to  have  them  and  prefer  to  pay  the  pnce  for  them. 
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Q.  Do  you  make  the  claim  that  a  pound  of  your  baking  ^wder  will  go  further 
than  a  pound  of  the  alum  baking  powderT— A.  I  think,  takmg  it  all  around,  that 
our  goods  maintain  their  standards  better  than  these  other  go<^,  because  ours  are 
compounded  very  much  more  careful!]^.  And,  by  the  wa^,  I  should  like  to  say  right 
here  that  if  the  commission  intends  goinff  to  New  York  Chty,  which  I  noticed  by  the 
papers  is  the  case,  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  would  honor  us  by  inspecting  our 
cream  of  tartar  and  baking  powder  factories,  and  see  how  our  powder  is  made. 

THE  QUESTION  WHETHBB  ALUM   BAKING   POWDBB8  ABB  INJUKIOUS.^ 

Q.  In  ui^ing  the  sale  of  your  bakinc  powders,  do  you  find  it  desirable  to  expose 
what  you  consider  the  weak  points  of  your  opponents'  goods? — A.  Yes;  that  has 
been  a  fight  of  some  25  or  30  years'  standing. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  chaiges  that  you  make,  if  I  may  use  that 
expression,  against  your  opponents'  baking  powders? — ^A.  Simply  the  charges  made 
by  scientific  gentlemen. 

Q.  And  those  are? — A.  That  alum  baking  powder  is  not  healthful. 

Q.  Is  it  your  own  opinion  that  the  alum  baking  powders  are  really  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  consumers^ — A.  Certainly  it  is. 

Q.  The  published  opinion  of  your  company  is  of  course ^A.  The  same,  cer- 
tainly; there  is  no  Question  about  that. 

Q.  Is  it  claimed  tnat  after  this  alum  baking  powder  is  used,  alum  remains  in  the 
bread  and  biscuit? — A.  Yes;  it  does  so  remain. 

Q.  The  alum  itselt  is  not  changed,  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  of  your 
chemical  experts,  into  other  ingredients  that  are  harmlesEi? — A.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
are  going  into  a  scientific  line  of  testimony  that  I  am  not  able  to  follow,  because  you 
have  been  in  this  and  I  have  not.  As  I  say,  I  am  simply  a  business  man  and  not  a 
chemist. 

Q.  I  am  asking  what  your  chemical  experts  testify  or  certify  in  the  matter.  Are 
they  in  the  habit  of  so  certifying  as  to  enable  you  to  advertise  that  after  these  bak- 
ing powders  have  been  used,  injurious  ingredients  remain  in  the  food? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  that  residuum  is  itself  alum  or  some  changed  ingre- 
dient?— A.  Oh,  I  take  it  for  granted  it  is  alum. 

Q.  ( By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Do  your  chemists  state  that  that  residuum  is  alum? — ^A.  I 
think  the  chemists  can  best  state  that  for  themselves. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  your  chemists  state? — A.  I  could  only  speak  from 
information  there.     I  think  they  do  so  state. 

Q.  You  think  the>  do? — A.  I  think  you  have  testimony  there,  and  there  is  lots  of 
it  in  that  report  you  have  digested  of  tne  Senate  committee  on  manufactures. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  baking-powder  busineaEi? — A.  Over  10  years. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  whether  any  chemical  change  takes  place  in  the  alum  in 
the  process  of  baking  bread? — A.  I  don't  desire  to  be  led  into  that  discussion  at  all, 
because  I  am  not  competent  to  carry  it  on.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  the  best  profes- 
sional minds  in  the  country  declare  alum  not  to  be  fit  to  enter  into  food. 

Q.  Alum  itself,  certainly.  We  want  to  know  whether  any  chemical  change  takes 
place  in  the  alum  in  the  oakin^  of  bread.  Do  you  claim  that  cream  of  tartar  is  left 
m  your  product  after  the  bread  is  baked? — A.  The  chemists  claim  that  after  the  bread 
goes  into  the  stomach  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach  restores  the  alum,  puts 
the  alum  in  its  original  state  in  the  stomach.  Now,  of  course,  I  don't  know;  I  am 
not  a  professional  chemist.  It  strikes  me  that  this  whole  line  of  questions  Is  very 
singular.  I  don' t  think  there  is  a  man  who  is  manufacturing  alum  baKing  powder  who 
would  be  willing  to  take  a  teaspoonful  of  his  powder  and  put  it  into  a  glass  of  water 
and  drink  it  down.  I  don't  thmk  I  should  be  afraid  to  take  a  teaspoonful  of  ours  and 
put  it  into  a  glass  of  water  and  drink  it.  Cream  of  tartar  is  a  very  excellent  thing  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  the  doctors  use  a  great  deal  of  it.  If  a  person  is  sick,  there 
is  nothing  much  better  than  cream  of  tartar,  provided  he  can  get  it  pure. 

Q.  After  the  baking  of  bread,  what  is  the  residuum  when  cream  of  tartar  powder 
is  iised? — A.  Well,  again  I  refer  you  to  the  testimony  of  the  chemists. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  cream  of  tartar  is  not  changed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  of 
the  stomach  into  something  that  is  very  injurious? — A.  I  don't  think  that  my  opinion 
is  worth  much  in  view  of  what  the  commission  already  has  on  that  subject. 

Q.  You  said  that  your  chemists  and  a  great  many  scientists  in  general  allege  that 
alum  baking  powder  is  injurious  to  the  constitution? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  are  there  any  chemists  or  scientific  men  thatall^e  that  the 
alum  baking  powder  is  not  injurious? — A.  Oh,  I  think  so;  but  I  think  the  great  mass 
of  testimony  of  honorable,  hiffh-minded  men — men  who  are  away  up  in  the  profes- 
sion— is  against  the  alum.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 


^See  pp.  365,379,888. 
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Q.  We  have  the  testimony — I  have  read  it  mvself— of  a  great  many  scientists  and 
chemists,  men  of  quite  eminent  standing,  who  allege  that  it  is  not  so.  What  is  your 
opinion  as  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence  on  this  matter? — A.  (Reading:)  ''There  is 
a  decided  preponderance  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  alum  baking  powder  is  posi- 
tively harmful."  This  statement  appears  on  page  4  of  the  digest  of  evidence  pre- 
pared by  your  commission. 

Q.  In  accordance  with  the  testimonv  presented  to  the  commission  it  seems  that 
more  than  half  of  the  people  who  use  baking  powder  use  alum  baking  powder.  Do 
vou  know  of  any  one's  having  died  from  the  effect  of  such  use? — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  as  to  the  statistics.  I  am  disposed  to  take  the  statistics  that  are  furnished  here 
with  a  great  deal  of  allowance.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  many  people  use  alum 
baking  powder,  nor  how  many  use  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  I  know  a  great 
many  people  who  do  use  cream  of  tartar  and  soda,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard 
of  a  case  where  alum  and  soda  were  used. 

ROYAL      BAKING      POWDER     COMPANY'S     Min>HOD8     OF     ADVERTISING — PURE     READING 

ADVERTISBMENTB.  * 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  the  method 
of  conducting  business.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Royal 
Bakine  Powaer  Company  to  advertise  widely  that  alum  baking  powders  are  injuri- 
ous to  nealth? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  to  have  these  advertisements  inserted  as  ordinary  reading  mat^ 
ter,  and  apparently  not  issued  from  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  itself? — A. 
It  looks  to  me  as  though  this  investi^tion  was  being  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
alum  baking  powder  people,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

Q.  The  investigation  is  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  methods  of  a  great  busi- 
ness cori)oration. — A.  I  think  the  manner  in  which  we  conduct  our  advertising  is 
immaterial  to  this  commission.  We  have  the  right  to  do  that  the  best  way  we  can 
as  business  men. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  truth  from  you,  whether  for  or  against  the  alum 
powders. — A.  If  I  mav  be  allowed  to  say  so,  I  think  the  commission  has  departed 
from  the  duty  originally  assigned.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  controversy  here  on 
that  subject,  but  I  thought  it  was  your  dut^  to  investigate  industrial  combinations 
and  the  matter  of  trusts.  I  did  not  think  it  was  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  pure 
food,  or  alum  or  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders. 

Q.  You  thought  it  the  commissioirs  duty  to  investigate  the  methods  of  doing 
business  of  the  industrial  combinations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  a  question  of  the  methods  of  doing  business  by  the  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der Company,  as  to  whether  that  compan]^  is  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  any  adver- 
tisenients  as  reading  mattei? — ^A.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  getting,  as  everybody  tries 
to  get,  the  best  we  can,  and  as  much  as  we  can,  for  our  money. 

Q.  The  most  efficient  advertising? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  most  efficient  advertising  often  comes  in  the 
form  of  this  reading  matter  that  is  apparently  not  advertising? — A.  Sometimes  it  is. 
All  advertising  is  a  very  difficult  proolem.  I  have  never  seen  the  man  yet  that  has 
been  able  to  fathom  it.  It  is  one  of  the  unknown  things;  you  can  not  tell  what  the 
result  is.  You  can  only  know  that  you  are  paying  out  your  money,  but  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  getting  back. 

METHODS    OF     ADVERTISING,    CONTINUED— THE    QUESTION     OF     EXCLUSIVE     ADVERTISING 

CONTRACTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  The  opponents  of  the  Royal  Company  came  before  the 
commission  the  other  day,  and  tney  stated  the  methods  of  aaveitising  on  the  part 
of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  to  be  such  that  that  company  was  able  tc 
make  all  sorts  of  charges  against  other  baking  powders,  and  that  the  Royal  Company 
had  such  a  contract  with  the  newspapers  as  precluded  the  possibility  of  the  others 
repl3ring  in  the  same  way — that  is,  answering  the  advertisements.  I>o  you  wish  the 
chance  to  reply  to  that? — ^A.  I  think  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  try- 
ing to  make  it  appear  that  they  are  anxious  to  spend  money  with  the  newspapers  m 
the  matter  of  aavertising.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think  they  are.  On  the 
other  hand  I  will  say  that,  wherever  their  influence  extends,  we  fina  it  difficult  to 
^t  such  advertisements  as  we  want.  I  might  name  the  city  of  Richmond  as  an 
instance  of  that. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  indicating  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  that  you  have  in  get- 
ting satisfactory  advertising  in  the  city  of  Richmond? — A.  Well,  the  papers  refused 


1  See  pp.  37&-379. 
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to  Dublish  our  ads  and  what  we  wanted  published,  and  refused  our  buainefls.  That 
is  ail  there  is  of  it,  and  then  we  stayed  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  was  the  ground  of  their  refusal? — A.  I  don't  know, 
unless  they  think  that  perhaps  we  will  attack  the  alum  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Woula  they  object  to  publishing  a  general  statement  that 
would  call  attention  to  the  Royal  iSaking  Powder's  being  a  pure  baking  powder,  pro- 
viding no  attack  were  made  on  the  alum  baking  powder? — ^A.  I  don't  know  as  to 
that.  What  we  have  tried  to  do  in  our  contracts  is  to  protect  ourselves  aeainst  vilifi- 
cation. And  if  this  commission  could  see  a  sample  of  the  circulars  that  are  sent 
broadcast  throughout  the  country  in  little  cross-town  stores  and  country  roads  and 
out  of  the  way  places,  they  would  think  that  anything  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company  had  done  was  thoroughly  justified. 

Q."^  Can  you  not  furnish  us  witn  copies  of  those,  samples  that  you  can  put  in  as 
exhibits? — A.  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  few. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Will  you  furnish  us  with  copies  of  your  own  contracts  made 
with  tne  newspapers—not  necessarily  with  any  names,  but  the  blanks  that  you  use 
and  the  conditions  on  which  the  newspapers  are  to  have  the  advertising  if  they  take 
it  at  all? — A.  I  will  consult  with  the  other  officers  of  the  company  on  that — I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  promise  it  myself. 

Q.  In  offering  advertising  to  newspapers,  do  you  condition  it  upon  the  exclusive 
character  of  the  advertising;  that  is  to  say,  those  papers  are  not  to  admit  replies 
to  the  claims  made  in  your  advertising? — A.  Now,  our  advertising  manager  would  be 
more  competent  to  answer  on  this  pomt  than  I  am.  We  have  a  man  who  has  been 
charged  with  our  company's  advertising  for  probably  15  years;  that  is,  the  old  Royal 
Company's  advertising;. 

Q.  You  claim  you  do  not  know  what  the  nature  of  the  advertising  contract  is? — A. 
Oh,  in  a  general  way,  I  know,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  enough  about  it  so  that  you  can  intelligently  answer  my  ques- 
tion?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  contracts.  I  think  that  the  commission  will 
probably  find  in  one  of  the  documents  that  it  has  had  to  deal  with  a  full  statement  of 
the  advertisement  that  appeared  in  the  New  York  World,  in  which  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  gets  **down  the  banks." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  say  that  the  New  York  World  has  published  an  adver- 
tisement that  is  detrimental  to  your  interests? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  the  question  whether  you  yourself,  in  order  to  protect 
your  interests,  make  a  contract  with  the  papers  to  exclude  the  advertisements  of 
your  rivals?— A.  Only  to  the  extent  that  they  shall  not  vilify  our  goods;  only  to  that 
extent,  nothing  more. 

Q.  Not  to  the  extent  that  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  protect  their  own  goods? — 
A.  They  can  advertise  their  own  goods,  and  they  are  doing  it,  too.  There  are 
plenty  of  papers  throughout  the  country  publishing  advertisements  of  alum  baking 
powders. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  carefully  what  you  mean  by  vilifying  your 
goods? — A.  Well,  neutralizing  the  effect  of  our  advertising  on  which  we  are  spending 
our  money. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  attacking  the  quality  of  your  eoods,  or  by  defending  the  qual- 
ity of  theirs? — A.  I  mean  by  attacking  the  quality  oi  our  goods. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  contracts  that  prevent  them  from  defending  the  quality  of 
their  own,  as  long  as  they  do  not  attack  yours? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  think  the  newspaper 
publishers,  as  a  rule,  are  a  pretty  independent  set  of  men,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  bound  by  any  such  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  say  that  the  contention  is  usually  about  the  quality 
of  the  two  kinds  of  goods,  the  cream  of  tartar  and  the  alum? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  contest  about  price,  in  the  advertising  of  either  side? — ^A.  No;  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  a  contest  in  the  newspapers  about  the  prices  of  the  two 
articles? — A.  If  there  has  been  any  statement  to  that  effect,  I  think  the  alum  baking 
powder  people  have  very  likely  said  that  there  was  no  n^ed  of  paying  50  cents  for 
the  cream  oi  tartar  baking  powder  when  the  purchaser  could  buy  the  alum  baking 
powder  for  25  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  a  publisher  that  would  under  any  condition  exclude  the 
advertising  of  any  other  competitor,  whoevcfr  he  might  be? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  also  say,  unequivocally,  that  you  have  no  contracts  of  such  character? — ^A. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  publisher  who  would  refuse  to  publish  their  advertisements. 

Q.  Provided  that  the  exclusion  was  with  respect  to  any  other  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  this  purported  contract  came 
from  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 
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Ck^py  of  purported  contract  vnth  KnoxviUe  Journal-Tribune. 

( Producing  paper  and  reading : )  "To  the  Knoxville  Journal-Tribune.  Please  pub- 
lish articles  as  below,  each  one  time,  in  daily  and  weekly,  as  pure  straight  readings  on 
top  half  of  fifth  page,  set  in  the  same  size  and  style  of  type  and  with  the  same  style 
of  heading  as  the  pure  reading  adjoining,  leaded  or  solid  to  correspond  with  such 
pure  reading,  to  be  surrounded  by  pure  readinj?,  and  without  date,  mark,  or  any- 
thing to  designate  them  as  paid  matter;  and  with  the  express  understanding  that 
they  are  not  at  date  of  publication  or  afterward  to  be  designated  or  classed  by  any 
article  or  advertisement  in  your  paper  as  advertisements,  or  as  paid  for,  or  as  ema- 
nating from  us.    Start  withtop  one  on  list  and  publish,  in  same  order,"  etc. 

(Handing  paper  to  witness. )  Now,  that  contract  purports  to  be  signed  by  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  and  is  dated  May  24,  1900. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  contract  is  supposed  to  be  a  photographic  copy,  I 
believe. — ^A.  Oh,  I  suppose  this  is  all  ri^ht.  I  do  not  know  anything  to  the  contrary. 
Certainly,  if  it  is  a  photographic  copy,  it  ought  to  be.  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  to  get 
out  of  that  on  that  account. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Well,  if  you  misrepresented  the  quality  of  the  coods  of 
the  other  people  under  such  a  contract  as  that,  would  not  they  be  precluded  from 
answering  you  in  that  paper? — A.  The  only  representation  that  we  give  of  the  other 
people's  goods  is  that  they  are  alum  goods  and  not  fit  to  eat.  That  we  say  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time. 

Q,  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  then  you  enter  into  a  contract  that  they  can  not 
answer  you  on  that  point? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  chemists  can  not  answer  you? — A.  No;  as  I  told  you,  I  have  more 
respect  for  the  press  of  the  United  States  than  that.  I  do  not  think  you  could  put 
your  hands  on  a  man  who  would  be  bound  by  such  a  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  that  one  there? — A.  No,  not  as  that;  such  a  contract 
afi  the  chairman  referred  to. 

statements  made  concerning  baking  powders  before  the  senate  committee  on 

manufactures. 

Witness  (referring  to  document).  This  digest  was  prepared  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission's experts  in  fulfillment  of  a  resolution  passed  oy  the  United  States  Senate 
requesting  the  commission  to  digest  and  review  tne  evidence  taken  before  the  Senate 
committee  on  manufactures.  Mr.  Jaques,  who  is  the  president  of  theso-ciilled  Ameri- 
can Baking  Powder  Association,  says  on  page  119,  "Tne  61  members  of  thea&sociation 
include  the  large  manufacturers;  the  other  450  or  so  are  manufacturers  who  make 
the  baking  powder  as  a  side  line."  The  latter  make  the  kind  of  goods  that  are  put 
out  to  the  public  at  anywhere  from  5  to  50  cents  a  pound,  with  the  prizes.  I  think 
if  the  letter  N  ha<:l  been  added  to  that  word  '^side'*  so  as  to  make  it  *' snide"  it 
might  have  expressed  it  more  clearly.  I  notice  also  a  statement  here  that  wherever 
we  find  anv  opportunity  of  furthering  our  own  interests,  we  are  very  apt  to  avail 
ourselves  of  it;  certainlv  we  do,  just  tne  same  as  other  people.  I  also  see  here  a 
reflection  on  the  Senate  s  cr'"'™"'**""  '"•"  —«-"*--*" —  u..  „  \it^   T-k..ji_-. 1  ai-„ 

manufacturers  of  "scheme 
amount  of  evidence  which 
it  struck  me  as  being  a  remarkable  sort  of  expression  to  make. 

THE  ROYAL  BAKING   POWDER  COMPANY'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD   STATE  LEGISLATION  AGAINST 

ALUM   BAKING   POWDER.* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  It  has  been  asserted  many  times  that  bills  have  been  intro- 
duoed  into  legislatures  and  sometimes  passed,  forbidding  the  use  of  alum  in  the 
preparation  of  food,  and  that  this  has  been  interpreted  as  forbidding  the  use  of  alum 
baking  powders.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  laws  have  been 
paBsed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  any  states  in  which  such  laws  have  been  paased? — A.  I  know 
what  you  are  driving  at  exactly.    You  mean  Missouri. 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  one  that  I  had  in  mind. — A.  Well,  I  want  to  say  right  here  and 
now,  and  with  all  the  solemnity  that  attaches  to  an  oath,  that  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  never  had  knowledge  of  that  law  when  it  was  being  passed,  nor 
by  any  act,  word,  or  deed  had  to  do  with  the  passage  of  it,  although  the  contrary 
has  been  charged  by  the  other  side.  That  is  not  the  only  foul  charge  they  make. 
Now,  I  charge  that  they  have  been  going  to  legislatures  and  introducing  these  bills 
and  then  killing  them,  and  then  saying  to  the  world,  **Why,  all  the  states  have 

1  See  pp.  367-372. 
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rejected  these  bills  against  alum/'  and  I  name  Georgia,  Viiginia,  and  Tennessee  paiv 
ticularly.  We  have  said  nothine.  We  have  attended  to  our  business.  We  have 
simply  been  vilified  and  abused  by  these  people,  who  have  not  anything  else  to  do, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  has  had  no  connection  what- 
ever with  such  legislation? — ^A.  Why,  it  was  the  greatest  surprise  to  us  in  the  world 
when  we  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Would  you  make  the  same  statement  with  reference  to  the  pure-food  bills  in 
other  states — bills  that  include  alum  and  alum  baking  powder?— A.  As  I  say,  I  think 
our  friends  have  been  very  vigilant,  very  active  m  setting  up  these  things  and 
knocking  them  down.    They  certainly  are  trying  to  fasten  it  upon  us. 

Q.  You  say  positively,  then,  with  reference  to  the  other  states,  as  well  as  with 
reference  to  Missouri,  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  has  taken  no  part  in 
promoting  legislation  against  alum  baking  powders? — A.  Oh,  we  have  tried  in  all 
proper  ways  to  get  legislation.    I  think  we  tried  to  do  so  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Q.  In  other  states  also? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  do  you  mean  by  proper  legislation? — A.  Legislation 
against  the  use  of  alum. 

Q.  It  was  not  to  protect  your  own  goods,  then? — A.  It  was  not  to  protect  our  own 
goods  particularly,  out  it  was  against  alum. 

Q.  You  made  the  statement  a  moment  ago  that  the  alum  baking  powder  p  ople 
were  guilty  of  introducing  these  bills  into  legislatures  and  killing  them? — ^A.  That  is 
our  belief. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it? — A.  That  is  our  belief. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it  positively? — A.  No;  we  have  no  evidence  of  it  at  all,  but 
that  is  our  belief. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  You  have  no  evidence  at  all? — A.  No;  somebody  has  been 
doing  it;  we  have  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  have  done  it  in  some  States? — ^A.  Where  we  found 
some  bills  introduced,  we  have  tried  to  properly  further  them. 

Q.  So  the  New  York  bill  was  not  introduced  at  your  instance? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  you  tried  to  protect  yourselves  and  get 
proper  legislation? — ^A.  We  do. 

Q.  I  thought  you  stated  you  had  had  the  New  York  bill  introduced,  or  words  to 
that  effect? — A.  No:  I  think  not. 

Q.  Or  that  you  had  endeavored  to  secure  proper  legislation? — A.  Well,  it  may 
have  been.  We  have  been  charged  and  saddlea  with  so  many  things  started  by  these 
alum  people  that  we  are  a  little  indignant  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  At  any  rate,  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture, and  it  tended  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  alum  baking  powder,  and  yon  did  what 
you  could  in  proper  ways,  you  say,  to  further  that  legislauon  in  New  York? — A.  Yes; 
we  were  encouraged  in  that  by  the  fact  that  there  are  to-day,  I  believe,  on  the  statute 
books  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York,  either  laws  or  ordinances 
or  regulations  of  the  boards  of  health,  or  something  of  that  sort,  against  using  alum 
in  whisky. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  know  who  was  instrumental  in  getting  those  laws 
passed?— A.  Oh,  no. 

METHODS   EMPLOYED   BY  THE   ROYAL  COMPANY  TO  PROMOTE  LEGISLATION — THE  NATIONAL 

HEALTH   SOCIETY.* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenes.)  You  spoke  of  promoting  this  legislation  a^inst  alum  baking 
powders  in  the  state  of  New  York  by  all  proper  means.  Would  you  mind  stating 
what  general  means  you  did  employ  in  promoting  this  legislation? — A.  We  probably 
had  an  attorney  or  representative  there. 

Q.  To  present  the  matter  before  the  committee? — ^A.  Yes;  in  the  ordinary  way. 
I  think  people  who  live  in  Washington  ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  what  attorney  was  engaged  to  present  your  case? — A.  No;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  with  reference  to  what  has  been  called  the  National 
Health  Society  that  has  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  this  legislation  in  favor  of 
pure  food  in  different  states? — A.  I  think  the  National  Health  Society  had  better 
answer  for  itself. 

Q.  The  (question  was  whether  you  knew  anything  with  reference  to  the  National 
Health  Society? — A.  There  is  such  an  oi^ganization  incorporated,  I  believe. 

Q.  Where  are  its  headquarters? — A.  In  New  York  City. 


1  See  p.  SfjS. 
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Q.  Has  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  been  in  the  habit  of  contributing  to 
that  society? — A.  Well,  in  other  words,  you  mean  to  ask  whether  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  is  the  Health  Society? 

Q.  If  you  prefer  to  put  it  in  that  way. — A.  Well,  this  is  lining  out  just  exactly  as 
I  thought  it  would. 

Q.  We  are  giving  you  an  on^rtunity  to  protect  yourself  fully.  Do  you  care  to 
answer  that  question?  I  askea  if  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Comi)any  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  National  Health  Society? — A.  It  may 
have  done  so;  yes. 

Q.  Has  it  done  so? — A.  I  will  not  say  that  it  has  or  has  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  D.  J.  Kelly? — A.  Yes;  I  know  Mr.  Kelly. 

Q.  What  is  his  position  in  the  National  Health  Society? — A.  1  think  the  National 
Health  Sodetv  and  Mr.  Kelly  can  answer  that  better  than  I  can. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  position  is? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  interrogate 
me  on  a  lot  of  matters  that  do  not  pertain  to  our  business  at  aU. 

Q.  The  question  is  asked  because  a  charge  has  been  nuide A.  (Interrupting.)  I 

know  there  have  been  a  great  many  chaiges  made.  We  would  not  do  very  much 
else  if  we  were  to  answer  all  the  chaiges  which  have  been  made  against  us. 

Q. .  The  charge  has  been  made  that  Mr.  D.  J.  Kelly  is  practically  supported  by 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  as  the  National  Health  Society. — ^A.  Let  the 
people  who  make  the  (*hai^  prove  it 

Q.  We  give  you  an  opportunity  of  denying  it. — ^A.  Will  you  let  the  people  who 
make  the  charge  prove  it?  I  will  say  nothing  more.  Let  the  people  who  make  the 
chaiige  prove  it.     You  are  not  going  to  prove  it  by  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Do  you  make  appropnations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
legislation  favorable  to  your  baking  powder  and  unfavorable  to  othen^ — A.  We  spend 
our  money  advertising  our  ^ods  and  making  a  market  for  them. 

Q.  And  in  promoting  l^slation? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  a^  that  you  sent  a  man  to  the  legislature  at  Albany;  did 
you  pay  for  that? — ^A.  Well,  in  a  matter  of  that  kind;  but  when  you  speak  of  an 
appropriation  I  imderstand  that  to  be  a  different  thing.  Naturally,  when  we  employ 
a  man  we  pay  him. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  men  frequently? — ^A.  No,  no;  the  whole  thing  has  been  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  us  these  last  two  years,  a  very  great  source  of  annoyance. 

Q.  ( By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Does  the  National  Health  Society  make  appropriations 
along  that  line? — A.  That  the  National  Health  Society  will  have  to  answer  for  itself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  How  long  has  this  National  Health  Society  been  in 
existence? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  long  since  your  attention  was  called  to  it? — ^A.  Oh,  I  think  you  probably 
saw  reference  to  it  in  some  of  the  literature  that  certain  of  our  opponents  have 
put  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  anything  to  do  with  a  committee  of  the  National 
Pharmaceutical  Association  formed  to  aid  pure-food  legislation  in  the  various 
states? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Are  you  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know,  you  said,  whether  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 
makes  contributions  to  the  National  Health  Society? — ^A.  How  did  I  answer  that 
before? 

Q.  I  think  you  answered  before  that  you  would  not  say  that  they  had,  nor  would 
you  say  that  they  had  not — A.  Well^  I  will  let  that  answer  stand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  bona  fide  National 
Health  Society,  and  if  you  can  give  us  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  society? — A.  With 
re^rd  to  that,  I  think  I  have  given  all  the  information  that  I  have. 

Q.  You  did  not  name  the  officers? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Can  you  give  us  the  address,  so  that  we  can  send  to  them  and 
get  the  information?  Would  New  York  City  reach  them? — A.  Union  Square,  New 
York  City,  would,  I  think. 

THE  LAW  OF  ENGLAND  PR09IBrrS  THE   USE  OF  ALUM   BAKING   POWDERS.^ 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.1  Have  you  a  further  statement  to  make  on  your  own 
account,  relating  to  this  suDJect,  for  the  benefit  of  the  commission? — A.  Well,  I  would 
like  to  say  this:  There  is  an  English  law  against  the  use  of  alum.  As  first  passed, 
the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  injurious  food  products  was  held  in  the  NorfolK,  Eng- 
land, alum  baking  powder  case  to  be  not  applicable  to  alum  baking  powder^  but  the 
law  was  amendea  to  meet  this  decision  ana  prohibit  the  sale  of  alum  baking  pow- 
ders.   Any  person  who  will  read  the  files  of  the  London  Grocer,  as  they  are  issued 
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from  week  to  week,  will  find  prosecutions  right  along  against  the  alum  makers  and 
sellers. 

Q.  Are  there  similar  laws  elsewhere  in  Europe? — A.  I  believe  it  has  been  testified 
so.  But  I  can  speak  with  certainty  in  regard  to  England,  because  I  have  seen  these 
publications  in  tne  London  Grocer. 

Q.  Your  information  with  reference  to  the  other  countries  is  not  definite? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  have  a  National  Health 
Society  in  England? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

THE   VALUE  OF  TRADE-MARKS   AS   ASSETS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  consider  the  names  of  your  various  brands  of  baking 
powders,  such  as  the  **  Royal,**  the  "Price,"  and  so  on,  to  be  in  themselves  valuable 
aasetEf? — A.  Oh,  yes.  It  has  taken  years  and  years  to  build  up  those  trade-marks.  I 
think  the  general  public  has  a  very  poor  appreciation  or  imderstanding  of  the  value 
of  trade-marks. 

Q.  It  is  your  judgment  that  the  trade-marks  that  you  use  in  your  business  form  a 
really  valuable  part  of  the  assets  for  capitalization? — A.  Why,  undoubtedly.  It  has 
taken  over  40  years  to  build  them  up. 

PRODUCTION   AND   IMPORTATION   OF  CREAM   OF  TARTAR.* 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar  were  the  essential 
ingreiiients  of  your  baking  powder? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  cream  of  tartar?  Is  it  imported? — A.  Yes;  the  ai^gol  from 
which  it  is  made  comes  from  Europe.  The  European  output  is  about  70,000,000 
pounds  a  year. 

Q.  How  much  is  imported? — A.  About  40  per  cent  of  that  is  imported. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  what  proportion  of  the  amount  imported  is  used  by  the 
Royal  Bakmg  Powder  Company? — A.  Understand,  that  does  not  all  go  into  baking 
powder,  because  we  sell  cream  of  tartar  to  our  competitors  in  the  cream  of  tartar 
business.  I  should  think  that  perhaps  about  35  per  cent  of  the  cream  of  tartar  that 
the  Tartar  Chemical  Company  makes  is  sold  to  concerns  that  manufacture  cream  of 
tartar  baking  powder. 

Q.  These  concerns  are  outside  of  your  own  company? — A.  Yes. 

COMPARATIVE    VALUE     OP     MATERIALS    ENTERING    INTO    ALUM     AND    CREAM     OF    TARTAR 

BAKING  POWDERS. 

A.  ( Continuing. )  I  might  just  add  that  the  relative  value  of  the  materials  that  enter 
into  tne  alum  baking  powder  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  materials  that  enter 
into  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  are  about  as  1  is  to  6;  so  that  when  the  RoyiU 
baking  powder  sells  at  50  cents  tjie  other  is  not  worth  to  exceed  8.  When  Royal 
baking  powder  sells,  as  it  does  more  frequently,  for  42  cents,  the  other  should  sell 
for  7. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  it  your  claim  that  because  the  material  is  more  expensive 
it  is  better? — A.  Well,  naturally.  If  it  were  not  better  we  would  not  pay  the  money 
for  it,  that  is  all.     That  is  a  verv  natural  commercial  conclusion. 

Q.  Is  not  wheat  flour  better  tnan  cream  of  tartar?— A.  You  would  not  pay  $15  for 
a  coat  if  you  could  get  a  $10  coat  just  as  good. 

Q.  Wheat  flour  is  cheaper,  is  it  not?— A,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  what  the  current  market  price  of  cream  of  tartar  is? — ^A.  I  think 
about  20  cents  or  22  cents. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  do  not  know  whether  wheat  flour  is  cheaper  than  that? — A.  I 
will  say,  1  have* not  figured  on  that. 

Q.  Vv  ould  it  be  vour  contention  that  if  flour  is  cheaper  it  is  deleterious? — ^A.  No;  I 
do  not  think  so.  1  do  not  think  you  can  very  well  compare  the  price  of  one  article 
with  the  price  of  another,  and  say  that  the  cheaper  is  deleterious.  A  man  gets  a  gla^ 
of  lager  for  5  cents.  He  may  be  able  to  get  a  glass  of  whisky  for  15  cents.  A  con- 
noisseur might,  perhaj)8,  pay  a  dollar  for  a  pony  of  brandy.  I  assume  that  the  man 
that  pays  a  dollar  for  a  pony  of  brandy  is  getting  a  better  article. 

Q.  Tnen,  what  is  the  point  of  this  statement  of  the  relative  cost  of  the  material? 

Do  you  make  that  to  justify  the  higher  price  for  your  article,  or  do  you  make  it A. 

(Interrupting.)  Simply  on  the  broad  ground  that  ours  is  a  better  article  and  worth 
the  money;  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  make  it  then  as  a  reflection  on  the  other  article  simply  l)ecause  the 
other  is  cheap? — A.  Oh,  no;  except  we  have  been  denounced  as  demanding  an 

1  See  pp.  365-866. 
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extravagant  price,  while  they  claim  to  be  good  friends  of  the  public,  and  to  give  them 
something  for  nothing;  that  is  all. 

A.  Do  any  of  your  advertisements  speak  of  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  alum 
baking  powders  with  a  view  of  creating  an  impression  that  because  they  are  cheap 
they  are  injurious? — A.  Not  as  to  the  relative  values.  The  alum  powders  run  from 
5  to  50  cents  a  pound,  and  while  it  is  prettv  hard  to  tell  all  the  reasons,  I  suppose 
some  of  the  goods  are  not  manufactured  with  the  same  care  as  others. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  that  the  cheaper  an  article  is,  the  better  it  is  for  the  people,  pro- 
vided it  is  all  right  otherwise? — A.  Certainly  I  do. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Exhibit  I. — Certificnie  of  IncorporcUion  of  Royal  Baking  Poinder  Company, 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  into  a  corporation  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  le^slature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
entitled  "An  act  concerning  corporations  (Revision  of  1896),"  approved  April  21, 
1896,  and  the  several  supplements  thereto  and  acts  amendatorv  thereof,  for  the  pur- 
poses hereinafter  mentioned,  and  we  do  hereby  assume  to  and  for  said  corporation 
all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  granted  to  and  conferred  upon  corporations  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  do  hereby  certify  and  set  forth  as  follows: 

I.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 

II.  The  location  of  the  principal  office  in  the  State  is  324  Warren  Street,  Jersey 
City,  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey,  and  the  name  of  the  agent  therem  and  in  charge 
thereof  upon  whom  process  against  this  corporation  may  be  served  is  Samuel  Lim- 
erick, junior. 

III.  The  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  are  manufacturing,  buying, 
selling,  importing,  exporting,  refining,  and  dealing  in  baking  powders,  argols,  cream 
of  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  and  all  other  chemicals  which  are  or  may  be  component  parts 
of  baking  powder  or  may  be  conveniently  produced  or  dealt  in  in  connection  there- 
with, and  generally  to  carry  on  any  manufacturing  or  other  business  which  can  con- 
veniently be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  any  of  the  matters  aforesaid,  or  in  or 
upon  the  premises  of  the  company;  also  to  purchase,  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  Of 
patent  rights,  letters  ])atent,  processes,  devices,  inventions,  trade-marks,  experience, 
formulas,  good  will,  and  other  rights;  and  also  to  purchase,  hold,  sell,  assign,  trans- 
fer, mortgage,  pledge,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock,  or  of 
any  bonds,  securities,  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  created  by  any  other  corporation 
or  corporations  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  or  of  any  other  State,  and  while  owner  of 
such  stock  to  exercise  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  ownership,  including 
the  right  to  vote  thereon;  and  also  to  do  and  transact  all  acts,  business,  and  things 
inciflent  to  or  relating  to  or  convenient  in  carrying  out  its  business,  as  aforesaid. 

Said  corporation  may  conduct  business  in  other  States  or  in  foreign  countries,  and 
have  one  or  more  offices  out  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  may  hold,  purchase, 
mortgage,  and  convey  real  and  personal  property  out  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  airectors  may  hold  their  meetings  and  have  an  office  and  keep  the  books  of 
the  corporation  (except  the  stock  and  transfer  books)  outside  of  the  State  of  New 
Jerpey. 

IV.  The  amount  of  the  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
twenty  million  dollars  ($20,000,000) .  The  number  of  shares  into  which  the  same  is 
divided  is  two  hundred  thousand,  and  the  par  value  of  each  share  is  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  Amount  of  capital  stock  with  which  it  will  commence  business  is  one 
thousand  dollars. 

The  capital  stock  shall  be  of  two  classes;  preferred  stock  and  common  stock.  Ten 
million  dollars  of  the  capital  stock  shall  be  preferred  stock,  but  at  no  time  shall  the 
total  amount  of  the  preierred  stock  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  actual  capital  paid  in 
cash  or  property. 

The  power  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  a  working  capital  for  the  corpora- 
tion is  nereby  given  to  the  directors,  and  the  rights  to  dividends  from  profits  shall 
be  subject  thereto,  but  no  such  working  capital  shall  be  accumulated  until  all  divi- 
dends due  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  oe  paid. 

The  preferred  stock  shall  receive  dividends  at  the  rate  of  and  not  exceeding  six  per 
centum  per  annum.  Such  dividends  shall  be  pa vable  quarter  yearly  on  the  first  day 
of  July,  October,  Januarv,  and  April,  and  the  ftrst  dividend  representing  the  four 
amounts  beginning  March  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  shall  be  for  two 
per  cent  and  shall  be  payable  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  Such 
dividends  shall  be  cumulative,  and  if  the  profits  in  any  one  year  declarable  as  divi- 
dends shall  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  such  dividends  for  such  year  U]^on  said  preferred 
stock,  the  same  shall  be  made  up  from  profits  of  a  later  period  until  the  full  amount 
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of  dividends  herein  specified,  without  interest,  shall  have  been  paid  upon  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  before  any  dividend  is  declared  on  the  common  stods:.  The  amount  of 
such  annual  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  in  each  year  be  reserved  for  such 
payment  before  anv  dividend  shall  be  set  apart  or  paid  on  the  common  stock. 

The  balance  of  the  net  profits  of  the  company  declarable  as  dividends  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  holders  of  the  common  stock.  The  face  value  of  the  preferred 
stock  and  accrued  and  unpaid  dividends  shall,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
company  and  division  of  its  assets,  be  paid  in  full  before  any  sum  whatever  shall  be 
paid  on  account  of  the  common  stock,  and  thereafter  the  common  stock  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  entire  assets  remaining. 

So  long  as  the  dividends  reserved  on  said  preferred  stock  shall  be  paid  as  and  when 
the  same  are  by  this  instrument  provided  to  be  paid,  the  holders  of  the  preferred 
stock  shall  have  no  voting  power  on  any  question.  In  the  event,  however,  that  any 
dividend  due  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  not  be  paid  when  payable  hereunder,  and 
shall  remain  so  unpaid  for  a  period  of  four  months,  then  a  special  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  shall  be  called  at  the  request  of  anv  preferred  stock- 
holder or  stockholders  owning  preferred  stock  of  the  par  value  of  nfty  thousand  dol- 
lars ($50,000),  which  meeting  shall  be  convened  on  ten  days'  notice  by  mailing  a 
copy  of  such  notice  to  each  preferred  stockholder  of  record  at  the  time  such  notice  is 
mailed  to  his  address  as  the  same  appears  at  the  time  upon  th^  preferred-stock  led^r 
hereinbelow  mentioned*,  and  at  such  meeting,  if  said  aividena  still  remains  unpaid, 
the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  preferred  stock  present  or  represented  at  said  meet- 
ing shall  be  entitled  to  elect  a  new  board  of  directors  of  the  company,  and  the  voting 
power  theretofore  vested  exclusively  in  the  common  stock  of  tne  company  shall  for 
the  time  being  wholly  cease. 

The  election  of  the  new  board  of  directors  in  the  manner  hereinabove  specified 
shall  terminate  the  term  of  office  of  each  member  of  the  existing  board  of  directors 
elected  by  the  common  stockholders.  Thereafter  and  until  all  arrearages  of  divi- 
dends shall  have  been  paid,  or  accumulated  as  hereinafter  provided,  upon  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  the  voting  power  theretofore  vested  exclusively  in  the  common  stock 
shall  vest  and  remain  in  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock.  One  month  after  the 
payment  of  all  defaulted  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock  or  the  accumulation  of 
net  earnings  equal  to  said  defaulted  aividends,  the  voting  power  then  vested  exclu- 
sively in  the  preferred  stock  shall  cease,  and  such  exclusive  voting  power  shall  be 
restored  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock,  and  a  new  board  of  directors  may  be 
elected  by  such  exclusive  vote  of  the  common  stock  at  a  meeting  duly  called  and 
held  as  above  provided,  concerning  any  meeting  following  a  default  in  the  payment 
of  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock,  save  only  that  notice  thereof  sliall  oe  given 
alone  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock,  and,  such  meeting  being  held  and  such 
new  board  being  elected,  the  term  of  office  of  each  director  elected  by  the  vote  of 
the  preferred  stock  shall  at  once  expire. 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the  company  shall  cause  a  full  audit  of  its  accounts 
to  be  made  by  some  certified  public  accountant,  which  audit  shall  at  all  times  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  all  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company. 

During  any  period  of  time  that  the  corporation  shall  be  managed  by  a  board  of 
directors  elected  by  the  preferred-stock  holders,  the  books  of  account  showing  the 
business  and  earnings  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  open  at  all  reasonable  times, 
not  oftener  than  once  in  3  months,  to  the  inspection  ana  examination  of  the  owners 
of  a  majority  of  the  common  stock. 

The  by-laws  of  the  corporation  shall  contain  provisions  consistent  with  the  fore- 
going, and  the  portion  of  said  by-laws  so  providing  shall  not  be  subiect  to  amendment 
or  change  save  b^  the  assent  in  writing  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  outstanding 
shares  of  the  preferred  stock  and  also  by  the  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  out- 
standing shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  company. 

A  preferred-stock  ledger  shall  be  kept  by  the  company  at  its  principal  office,  set- 
ting forth  the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  preferred  stockholders,  respec- 
tively, and  the  number  of  shares  of  preferred  stock  held  by  each,  and  each  transfer 
of  preferred  stock  of  the  company,  and  like  information  as  to  each  transferee  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  entered  upon  such  ledger,  which  shall  be  at  all  reasonable 
times  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  owner  of  said  preferred  stock. 

No  mortgage  shall  De  created  or  assumed  by  the  company,  nor  shall  any  class  of 
its  capital  stock  now  or  hereafter  existing,  other  than  its  common  stock,  be  increased, 
nor  shall  said  company  be  merged  into  or  consolidated  with  any  other  company 
unless  (in  the  event  that  the  company  shall  at  the  time  be  managed  by  a  board  of 
directors  elected  bjr  the  holders  of  the  common  stock)  there  shall  be  first  obtained 
the  consent  in  writing  of  the  holders  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock 
outstanding  at  the  time,  or  unless  (in  the  event  that  at  such  time  the  company  shall 
be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock) 
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the  like  consent  to  be  first  obtained  of  the  holders  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
oomnaon  stock. 

The  foresoing  provisions  shall  be  construed  as  limitations  upon  the  voting  power 
of  the  holoers  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  (no  voting  power  whatever  on  any 
question  being  vested  in  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock,  except  as  hereinabove 
provided),  any  future  law  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  anywise  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, said  i)rovisions  having  been  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  to  these 
presents  as  constituting  conditions  precedent  of  the  organization  of  said  company. 

V.  The  names  and  poet-office  addresses  of  the  incorporators  and  the  numbier  of 
shares  subscribed  for  by  each  are  as  follows: 


Name. 

P.  0.  address. 

No.  of 
shares  sub- 
scribed for. 

James  C  YounR 

56  Montgomery  st..  Jersey  City.  Hudson  Co..  N.J 

2  shares. 

L.  Bertran'l  Rimtb 

48  Macdonongh  St.,  borough  of  Brooklyn,  city  of  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Yonkers.  Westchester  County,  New  York 

2  shares. 

Henry  C.  Demorest 

2  shares. 

Samuel  B.  Lawrence 

Sumner  W.  White 

13  Astor  Place,  borough  of  Manhattan,  city  of  New  York, 

•   N.  Y. 

560  Park  ave.,  borough  of  Manhattan,  city  of  New  York . . . 

2  shares. 
2  shares. 

10  shares. 

[l. 

8.1 

> 

■ 

L. 

8. 

p 

1 

L. 

S. 

■ 

1 

L. 

s. 

■ 

■ 

[l. 

8.  J 

The  jperiod  for  the  duration  of  the  company  shall  be  unlimited. 
In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  respectively,  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

J  AS.  C.  Young. 
L.  Bebtrand  Smith. 
Hbnry  C.  Demorestf. 
Samuel  B.  Lawrence. 
Sumner  W.  White. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of — 

Chas.  Edgar  Mills. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  Neiv  Yorkj  8%: 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  commissioner  of  deeds  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  personally  appeared  James  C.  Youns,  L.  Bertrand  Smith,  Henry  C. 
Demorest,  Samuel  B.  I^iaiwrence,  and  Sumner  W.  \^ite,  who  I  am  satisfied  are  the 
persons  named  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  I  havins  first  made 
known  to  them  the  contents  thereof,  they  did  each  acknowledge  that  they  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered  the  same  as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  28th  day  of  February,  1899. 

[l.  8.]  Charleb  Edgar  Mills, 

Cornvmsioner  of  Deeds  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  New  Yorkj 

116  Broadway  y  N.  Y,  City. 
[10c,  internal-revenue  stamp,  cancelled.] 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninetv-nine,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  personally  appeared  James  C.  Young,  L.  Bertrand  Smith, 
Henry  C.  Demorest,  Samuel  B.  Lawrence,  and  Sumner  W.  White,  who  I  am  satis- 
fied are  the  persons  named  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  I 
havine  first  inade  known  to  them  the  contents  thereof,  they  did  each  acknowledge 
that  they  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  the  same  as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed. 

C.  P.  Northrop, 
Notary  PubliCy  New  York  Co. 
[lOc.  internal-revenue  stamp,  cancelled.] 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  Yorky  ss: 

I,  WilUam  Sohmer,  clerk  of  the  county  of  New  York,  and  also  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court  for  the  said  county,  the  same  bemg  a  court  of  record,  do  hereby  certify  that 
C.  P.  Northrop,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  certificate  of  the  proof  or  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  annexed  iostrument  and  therein  written,  was  at  the  time  of  taking 
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such  proof  and  acknowledgment  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  county,  duly  com- 
missioned and  sworn,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  of  said  State  to  take  the  acknowl- 
edgments and  proofs  of  deeds  or  conveyances  for  land,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
in  said  State  of  New  York.  And  further,  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
writing of  such  notary  public,  and  yerily  belieye  that  the  signature  to  said  certificate 
of  proof  or  acknowledgment  is  genuine. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  nereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  said 
court  and  county  the  1  day  of  Mch.,  1899. 

[l.  8.]  Wm.  Soiimer,  Clerk. 

[10c.  internal-revenue  stamp,  cancelled.] 

[Endorsed.] 

"Received  in  the  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J.,  clerk's  office  Mar.  Ist,  A.  D.  1899,  and 

recorded  in  clerk's  record  No. ,  on  page . 

John  G,  Fisher,  Cterh,^^ 
"Filed  Mar.  1,  1899. 

Gbob(}£  Wurts,  Secretary  of  StaU.** 

State  of  New  Jersey,  Departmenl  of  Stale: 

I,  George  Wurts,  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  and  the  endorsements  thereon,  as  the  same  is  taken  from  and  com- 
pared with  the  original  filed  in  my  office  on  the  first  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1899,  and 
now  remaining  on  file  therein. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal,  at 
Trenton,  this  eighteenth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 

[seal.]  George  Wurts,  5!5cretoryo/5tate. 


Exhibit  2. — By-lnirtt  of  Royal  Baking  Po'uxier  Company. 
Article  I. — Meeting  of  iiU)ckholders. 

Sec.  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the  principal  office  of 
the  company,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February  in  each 
year  after  the  year  1899,  at  12  o'clock  m.  The  polls  shall  be  oi)en  from  12.15  to  1.15 
p.  m.,  under  the  supervision  of  two  or  more  inspectors  of  election  (no  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  director),  to  be  appointed  by  vote  of  the  stock 
present  or  represented  at  the  meeting  and  qualified  to  vote  for  directors. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  by  the  president,  and 
shall  be  called  whenever  stockholders  of  record  owning.one-fifth  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  issued  and  outstanding  at  the  time  and  naving  the  right  to  vote  shall, 
in  writing,  make  application  therefor  to  the  president  or  directors,  stating  tlie  object  of 
such  meeting.  The  business  transacted  at  special  meetings  shall  be  confined  to  the 
objects  stated  in  the  call. 

Sec.  3.  A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  shall  also  be  called, 
as  provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation,  by  the  president,  at  the  request  of  any 
stockholders  owning  preferred  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $50,000,  in  case  ol  four 
months'  default  in  payment  of  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock.  In  case  of  the 
neglect  or  refusal  of  the  president  to  call  such  a  st)ecial  meeting  upon  such  request, 
such  meeting  may  be  called  bv  any  such  requesting  preferred  stockholders. 

Sec.  4.  Notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  each  special  meeting  of  stockholders 
shall  be  mailed  to  each  stockholder  at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  specified  for  the 
meeting,  addressed  to  his  place  of  residence  or  business  as  the  same  appears  in  the 
list  of  acidrenses  which  shall  he  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

Sec.  5.  So  long  as  the  dividends  reserved  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company 
shall  be  paid  as  and  when  the  same  become  due  and  payable,  the  holders  of  the 
preferred  stock  shall  have  no  voting  power  on  any  question,  but  the  voting  power 
at  all  such  elections  shall  l)e  vested  exclusively  in  the  common  stock.  If  any  divi- 
dend on  the  preferred  stock  shall  not  be  paid 'when  due,  and  shall  remain  unpaid 
for  the  period  of  four  months,  the  preferred  stockholders  may  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  called  as  provided  in  section  3  of  this  article  elect  a  new  board  of 
directors  to  serxe  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected. 
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The  election  of  such  new  board  of  directors  by  the  preferred  stockholders  shall 
terminate  the  terms  of  office  of  each  member  of  the  existing  board  of  directors 
elected  by  the  common  stock.  Thereafter  and  mitil  all  arrearages  of  dividends  upon 
the  preferred  stock  shall  have  been  paid  or  accumulated,  the  holders  of  conmion 
stock  shall  have  no  voting  power  on  any  question.  One  month  after  the  payment 
of  all  defaulted  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock  or  the  accumulations  of  net  earn- 
ings equal  to  such  defaulted  di^ddend8,  the  voting  power  then  vested  exclusively  in 
the  preferred  stock  shall  cease,  and  such  exclusive  voting  power  shall  be  restored  to 
the  holders  of  the  common  stock,  and  the  new  board  of  directors  may  be  elected  by 
fuch  exclusive  vote  of  the  common  stock  at  a  meeting  duly  called  and  held  as  in 
section  3  of  this  article  above  provided  concerning  any  meeting  following  a  default 
in  the  payment  of  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock,  save  only  that  notice  thereof 
shall  be  given  alone  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock,  and  such  meeting  beins 
held  ana  such  new  board  being  elected,  the  term  of  office  of  each  director  elected 
by  the  vote  of  the  preferred  stocx  shall  at  once  expire. 

Akticlb  II. — Dirtdors. 

Sec.  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  stockholders  or  of 
such  greater  number,  not  exceeding  thirteen,  as  by  action  of  the  directors  or  stock- 
holders may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed.  The  first  board  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  company,  and  the  members  thereof  shall  hold  office 
as  herein  provided  and  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  directors  shall  constituto  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of 
business  without  unnecessary  delay  aftor  each  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

Sec.  3.  The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  and  have  an  office  and  keep  the 
books  of  the  company  (except  the  stock  and  transfer  books)  at  such  place  outside  of 
tlie  State  of  New  Jersey  as  may  be  fixed  by  them. 

Sec.  4.  The  term  of  office  of  directors  elected  at  annual  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers shall  be  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected;  provided,  however,  that 
the  terms  of  office  of  each  director  of  the  company  shall  cease  upon  the  election  of 
his  successor  at  any  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  sx)eci- 
fied  in  sections  3  and  5  of  Article  I  of  these  by-laws. 

Sec.  5.  The  directors  shall  elect  by  ballot  from  among  their  nimiber  a  president 
and  one  or  more  vice-presidents.  A  secretary  and  a  treasurer  shall  be  elected  or 
appointed  by  the  bourl  of  directors  either  from  their  own  number  or  not,  as  the 
board  in  each  case  elects. 

The  secretary  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  treasurer  shall  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  such  sum 
and  with  such  sureties  as  the  directors  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

The  board  of  directors  may  also  from  time  to  time  by  resolution  appoint  such  other 
officer  or  officers  with  such  powers  as  may  by  resolution  be  determined. 

Sec.  6.  The  stockholders  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
board  of  directors,  and  any  person  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  board  of  directors 
shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  director  whom  he 
succeeds. 

Sec.  7.  Meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  maj;  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  president 
of  the  company.  Directors  shall  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  all 
meeting  of  the  board,  at  least  two  days  prior  thereto.  Any  director  may,  however, 
in  any  instance  waive  such  notice  in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

Abticle  III. — Executive  committee. 
[See  amendment  May  4, 1899,  attiiched.] 

Sec.  1.  The  president  shall  appoint  two  directors,  who,  with  the  president,  shall 
constitute  an  executive  committee,  which  committee  shall  have  and  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  board  in  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  board. 

The  executive  committee  shall  keep  full  and  complete  minutes  and  records  of  its 
meetings,  proceedings,  and  acts  held  and  taken  in  intervals  between  the  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  submit  the  same  to  the  boara, 
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Eayal  Baking  Powder  Oompantf — Amendment  to  by-laws  adopted  May  4tK  1899. 

Akticle  III. — Executive  committee. 

Section  1.  The  president  shall  appoint  four  persons,  holders  of  the  common  stock 
of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be  directors, 
who,  with  the  president,  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee,  which  committee 
shall  have  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the  intervals  between 
the  meetings  of  the  board. 

The  executive  committee  shall  keep  full  and  complete  minutes  and  records  of  its 
meetings,  proceedings,  and  acts  held  and  taken  in  intervals  between  the  meetin&:8  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  submit  the  same  to  the  board. 

Meetings  of  the  executive  committee  shall  only  be  called  on  at  least  one  day's 
notice  to  all  the  members  unless  a  waiver  of  such  notice  is  signed. 

Article  IV. — The  premdent  and  lice-premdent. 

Sec.  1.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  tlie  board  of  directors  and 
shall  sign  all  certificates  of  stock  of  the  company.  He  shall  have  power,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  examine  the  books  and  the  accounts  of  all  officers,  agents,  and  employees 
of  the  company.  He  shall  prepare  a  report  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders, which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  directors  for  approval.  He  shall 
have  and  exercise  general  supervision  over  all  the  business  affairs  of  the  company, 
and  shall  have  authority  to  negotiate  trade  contracts  and  engage  and  discharee  and 
^x  the  salaries  of  all  employees  other  than  those  appoint^  or  employed  by  the 
board  or  executive  committee.  He  shall  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  executive 
committee  and  keep  them  advised  of  all  busmess  of  the  company. 

Sbc.  2.  The  vice-presidents.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  president, 
the  duties  of  his  office  shall  be  performed  by  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  president,  and  in  case  of  his  failure  to  designate,  oy  the  board  of  direct- 
ors at  any  meeting  and  without  notice  on  the  written  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
holders  of  the  common  stock. 

Article  Y. — Secretary. 

Sec.  1.  The  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of 
the  stockholders,  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall 
be  custodian  of  the  same.  He  shall  also  record  all  the  votes  of  the  directors,  execu- 
tive committee,  and  stockholders  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company,  and  shall  in  the 
course  of  its  business  affix  the  same  to  all  stock  certificates  issued,  and  when  author- 
ized by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  executive  committee  so  to  do,  he  shall  affix 
the  seal  to  contracts  and  other  instruments. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  directors,  give  all  notices  required  for 
the  election  of  directors,  and  meetings  of  the  directors  and  stockholders. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  records,  resolutions,  and  papers  acted  upon  by 
the  board,  and  also  of  all  letters  and  papers  pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Sec.  5.  The  transfer  books  of  the  company  shall  be  kept  under  his  direction,  and 
he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  he  may  be  charged  with  by  the  board  of  direct- 
ors or  executive  committee. 

Sec.  (5.  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  the  board  may  appoint  a  secretary  or(y  t^m. 
to  make  record  of  its  meetings  and  do  whatever  else  pertaining  to  such  omc«  the 
board  may  direct. 

Article  VI. — Treasurer. 

Sec.  1.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  have  charge  of  all  funds  belonging  to  the 
company,  and  shall  deposit  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  company  in  such  place  or 
places  as  the  board  of  directors  or  executive  committee  may  direct,  and  shall  disburse 
the  same.  He  shall  sign  all  checks  of  said  company,  which  shall  also  be  counter- 
signed by  such  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  company  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  empowered  in  that  n^ard  by  the  board  of  directors  or  the  executive  committee. 

Article  VII. — Transfer  and  registration  of  stock. 

Sec.  1.  All  transfers  of  stock  shall  be  signed  by  the  stockholders,  in  person  or  by 
attorney,  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  i)urpo8e.  At  the  time  of  transfer  the  old 
certificate  for  the  shares  transferred  shall  in  each  case  be  surrendered  and  canceled 
and  a  new  certificate  issued  in  lieu  thereof. 
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Sbc.  2.  All  certificates  of  stock  issued  shall  bear  the  seal  of  the  company  and  be 
signed  by  the  president  or  a  vice-president  and  the  treasurer.  The  board  of  directors 
shall  make,  and  from  time  to  time  alter  or  amend,  suitable  regulations  providing  for 
the  registration  of  certificates  of  stock. 

Article  VIII. — Dividends. 

Sec.  1.  The  preferred  stock  shall  receive  dividends  at  the  rate  of  and  not  exceeding 
six  per  centum  per  annum.  Such  dividends  shall  be  payable  quarter-nearly  on  the 
first  days  of  July,  October,  January,  and  April,  except  that  the  first  dividend,  repre- 
sentmg  the  four  months  beginning  March  1, 1899,  shall  be  for  two  per  cent  and  shall 
be  payable  July  1, 1899.  Such  dividends  shall  be  cumulative,  and  it  the  profits  in  any 
one  year  declarable  as  dividends  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  such  dividends  for  such 
year,  upon  said  preferred  stock,  the  same  shall  be  made  up  from  profits  of  a  later 
period  until  the  full  amount  of  dividends  herein  specified,  without  interest,  shall 
nave  been  paid  upon  the  preferred  stock  before  any  dividend  is  declarable  on  the 
common  stock. 

The  amount  of  such  annual  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  in  each  year  be 
reserved  for  such  payment  before  any  dividend  shall  be  set  apart  or  paid  on  the 
common  stock. 

The  balance  of  the  net  profits  of  the  company  declarable  as  dividends  shall  be  dis- 
tributed amon^  the  holders  of  the  common  stock  semi-annually  or  quarter-yearly,  as 
the  board  of  directors  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

Sbc.  2.  The  power  to  hx  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  a  working  capital  for  the 
company  is  vested  in  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  rights  to  dividends  from  profits 
shall  be  subject  thereto;  but  no  such  working  capital  shall  be  accumulated  until  all 
dividends  due  on  the  preferred  stock  have  b^n  paid. 

Sec.  3.  The  face  value  of  the  preferred  stock  and  accrued  and  unpaid  dividends 
shall,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  company  and  division  of  its  assets,  be 
l^aid  in  full  before  any  sum  whatever  shall  be  paia  on  account  of  the  common  stock, 
and  thereafter  the  common  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  the  entire  assets  remaining. 

Article  IX. — Order  of  bugineas. 

The  order  of  business  at  meetings  of  directors  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Beading  and  approval  of  minutes  of  previous  meetings. 

2.  Reports  of  ofilcers. 

3.  Reports  of  committees. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

5.  Miscellaneous  business. 

Article  X. — Seed. 

The  corporate  seal  shall  contain  the  words  "Royal  Baking  Powder  Company, 
Incorporated. " 

Article  XI. — Corporate  limitations. 

No  mortgage  shall  be  created  or  assumed  by  the  company,  nor  shall  any  cIpss  of  its 
capital  stock  now  or  hereafter  existing,  other  than  its  common  stock,  be  increased, 
nor  shall  said  company  be  merged  into  or  consolidated  with  any  other  company,  nor 
shall  said  company  vote  any  of  the  stock  of  anv  other  corporation  that  maybe  at  any 
time  prior  to  March  6th,  1899,  held  or  owne<f  by  it,  or  permit  the  same  to  be  voted 
in  favor  of,  or  authorize  the  placing  of,  any  mor^ge  of  any  kind  or  character  upon 
any  of  the  properties  of  any  of  the  said  corporations,  unless  (in  the  event  that  the 
c<^>mpany  shall  at  the  time  be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  holders 
of  the  common  stock)  there  shall  be  first  obtained  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  hold- 
en*  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  outstanding  at  the  time,  or  unless 
(in  the  event  that  the  company  at  such  time  be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors 
elected  by  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock)  there  shall  be  first  obtained  the  like 
c-onsent  in  writing  of  the  holaers  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  common  stock  out- 
standing at  the  time. 

Article  XII. — Amendments, 

Sbc.  1.  Any  one  or  more  of  these  by-laws  may  be  altered,  amended,  added  to  or 
repealed,  except  as  provided  in  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  arti- 
cle, at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  stockholders 
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or  by  the  board  of  directors  at  any  meeting,  and  without  notice,  on  the  written  con- 
aent  of  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  common  stock. 

Sec.  2.  Any  by-law  may  be  altered,  amended,  added  to,  or  repealed  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  without  notice,  except  that  sections  3  and  5  of  Article 
I,  section  4  of  Article  II,  and  section  1  of  Article  VIII  shall  he  altered,  amended, 
added  to,  or  repealed  only  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  and  by  the  vote 
of  at  least  two-tnirds  of  all  outstanding  shares  of  common  stock,  and  with  the  approval 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  outBtandine  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  company;  and 
except  that  Article  XI  shall  be  altered,  amended,  added  to,  or  repealed  only  with  the 
consent  in  writing  of  such  amount  of  the  capital  stock,  preferred  or  common,  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  is  required  pursuant  to  Article  XI,  to  authorize  the  creation  of  any 
mortgage  indebtedness. 


THE  PAPER  COMBIN'ATION. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  1£,  1901. 
TE8TIM0HT  OP  ME.  JOHH  H0ERI8, 

Business  manager,  New  York  TimeSf  Neiv  York. 

The  commiseion  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  V ice-Chairman  PhillipB  presiding.  Mr.  John 
Norrie,  buedneas  manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PBBSONAL  OTATEMENT  OF  THE   WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  kindly  state  how  long  you  have  been  engaged  in  the 
business  of  buying  paper,  particularly  for  the  general  newspaper  industry? — A.  Nine 
years. 

Q.  With  what  other  large  papers  have  you  been  connected  in  New  York  City? — 
A.  The  New  York  World. 

Q.  In  connection  with  your  business  you  have  been  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  the  paper  combination,  I  infer? — A.  Direct. 

Q.  If  you  would  make  your  own  statement  with  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
combination  and  its  effect  upon  newspapers,  and  so  on,  we  will  be  glad  to  receive 
that  first,  and  ask  any  questions  we  wish  afterwards. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  You  have  asked  me  to  appear  before  you  and 
give  information  respecting  paper  prices  and  the  results  brougnt  about  by  the  con- 
solidation of  a  numl^r  of  paper  mills  into  the  International  Paper  Company.  I  do 
so  wnth  the  utmost  willingness,  and  in  summarizing  m^  reply  to  your  inquiries  I 
assert  that  the  International  Paper  Companv  has  failed  in  every  expectation  it  held 
out  to  the  newspapers  and  to  the  public.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  greater  under 
consolidation  than  under  individual  ownership  of  the  paper  mills.  The  economies 
which  were  to  be  obtained  under  the  consoliaated  mana^ment  have  not  been  real- 
ized. The  export  trade  has  fallen  off,  or  at  least  has  not  increased,  though  that  war 
to  be  the  strong  feature  of  the  consolidated  companies'  effort.  The  promised  policy 
of  an  enlightened  self-interest  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  net  result  to  newspapes 
publishers  has  been  an  increase  of  over  ^,800,000  per  annum  in  the  cost  of  news 
print  paper. 

The  newspaper  with  which  I  am  connected  has  always  maintained  that  its  opin- 
ions can  only  be  expressed  through  its  editorial  columns,  so  I  will  state  preliminarily 
that  I  speak  for  myself  only,  and  not  for  any  particular  newspaper,  though  1  have  no 
doubt  tnat  practicall}^  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country  object  to  the  increase  of 
price.  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  the  views  of  newspaper  publishers,  and  I  can 
fairly  say  that  I  express  the  views  of  all  the  large  consumers  of  news  print  paper. 

AMOUNT   AND   VARIETY   OP  PAPER   MANUFACTURED. 

^  May  I  ask  your  indulgence  by  suggesting  to  you  at  the  outset  to  observe  the  dis- 
tinction between  paper  as  used  m  the  general  sense,  and  news  print  paper  as  it  is 
limited  by  this  inquiry.  To-da^  there  are  probably  723  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  news  print  mills  number  63.  The  total  production  of  the 
723  paper  mills  in  active  operation  may  be  any  figure  up  to  $195,000,000,  according 
to  the  credulity  of  the  paper  manufacturer  who  furnishes  the  figures,  but  according 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  the  total  is  $97,000,000,  and  this  production  will 
include  book  paper,  straw  board,  writings,  manilas,  and  numberless  other  articles. 
But  the  gross  production  of  the  news-print  paper  mills  of  the  country  will  not  exceed 
$26,000,000.  This  distinction  is  important  in  differentiating  the  news-print  mills 
from  all  other  kinds  of  paper  mills. 
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THE    PAPER    INDUSTRY    PRIOR    TO    THE    ORGANIZATION     OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL    PAPER  ' 

CJOMPANY.^ 

For  18  years  there  had  been  a  steady  downward  tendency  in  the  price  of  news  print 
paper,  due  to  many  causes,  notably  the  substitution  of  wood  for  rags  in  making  pulp, 
improvements  in  machinery  and  in  methods  of  manufacture,  increased  consumption, 
and  wholesale  production  under  concentrated  supervision,  so  that  in  the  year  1897, 
news  print  paper  which  had  sold  18  years  pre\'ious  for  9  cents  per  pound,  or  $180  per 
ton,  was  sold,  delivered  in  the  newsrooms  in  New  York  City,  at  1.60  cents  per 
pound,  or  $32  per  ton,  payment  to  be  made  on  the  basis  that  all  weight  in  excess  of 
a  given  standard — say  114  pounds  per  1,000  8-paee  sheets — should  \ye  at  the  expense 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  that  the  newspaper  should  also  have  4^he  benefit  of  the 
deficiency  in  case  the  weight  of  the  paper  should  fall  below  standard.  All  white 
waste  was  to  be  taken  away  by  the  manufacturer  without  charge  of  any  kind  to  the 
publisher.  Three  weeks'  supply  of  the  paper  was  to  be  kept  on  storage  in  New  York 
at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer,  ana  payment  was  to  be  made  at  an  average  of 
30  days  after  use  of  paper.  In  making  yearly  contracts  with  publishers,  many  man- 
ufacturers obli^ted  themselves  to  meet  market  prices,  so  that  the  newspaper 
publisher  practically  had  a  guarantee  that  his  raw  material  should  not  cost  him  more 
than  the  market  pnce.  This  practice  prevailed  to  a  neater  extent  in  the  Middle 
West  than  in  the  East,  and  in  the  year  1897  the  price  of  news  print  paper  throughout 
the  country — that  is,  for  laige  dailies — averaged  about  1.75  cents  per  pound,  or  $35 
per  ton. 

Competition  between  manufacturers  became  so  intense  that  thev  frequently  gave 
long  credits  to  weak  newspapers  and  carried  the  burdens  of  bankrupt  concerns  to 
the  disadvantage  of  solvent  ones.  However,  the  competition  had  many  advantages. 
It  forced  economies  and  improvements  in  manufactures,  increased  consumption,  and 
promoted  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Within  the  period  of  7  years  the  speed  of  paper- 
making  machines  was  increa.sed  from  200  to  500  feet  per  minute.  Their  width  was  "^ 
increased  to  162  inches.  Their  capacity  for  running  without  i^topa  was  improved, 
and  their  output  was  further  enhanced  by  enlargement  of  orders  to  such  an  extent 
that  as  many  as  5  or  6  fa.st  running  machines  could  be  operated  continuously  day 
and  night  from  January  to  December  without  stopping  to  change  for  variatfon  in 
weight  of  |)aper,  in  width,  color,  quality,  or  surface.  Piflp  made  in  an  adjoining  mill 
would  Ixj  pumped  in  a  liquid  state  from  the  pulp  mill  to  the  paper  mill,  slaving 
probably  a  dollar  per  t^)n  upon  manufacture  in  that  one  item.  Numerous  economies 
of  a  similar  character  were  introduced.  Rags  were  entirely  discarded  and  sulphite 
pulp  was  substituted  for  rags  in  giving  strength  and  fiber  to  the  paper.  The  con- 
version of  water  power  into  electric  power  and  its  transmission  by  wire  also  con- 
tributed t«  cheapen  the  cost  of  manufacture.  A  complete  revolution  in  method  was 
made  and  news  print  paper  was  put  upon  the  car  at  the  mill  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $25 
per  ton.  I  may  say  that  the  cost  was  brought  down  to  $20  per  ton,  exclusive  of  the 
items  of  insurance  and  taxes,  depreciation  and  interest  on  investment. 

This  reduction  in  the  price  of  news-print  paper  and  the  use  of  the  linotype  machine 
cheapened  the  cost  of  producing  new8pa|)ers  and  resulted  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
size  of  daily  and  Sunday  editions.  It  also  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  retail  price 
of  newspapers  and  in  an  enormous  increase  of  newspaper  circulation,  and  in  corre- 
sponding demands  upon  manufacturers  for  news-print  paper.  One  publication  that 
I  have  in  mind  increased  in  4  years  from  a  consumption  of  13,000  tons  per  annum 
to  30,000  tons  per  annum.  The  stimulus  given  to  news-print  manufacture  resulte<l 
in  an  increase  of  about  400  tons  per  day  capacity  during  the  year  1896.  Pulp  wood 
was  then  cut  from  the  cheap  timber  lands  of  Canada  and  imported  free  of  duty,  the 
transportation  to  the  American  mills  in  many  cases  being  entirely  by  water.  At  that 
time  mechanically-ground  wood  or  wood  pulp  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent^ 
the  duty  averaging  $1.20  per  ton.  The  duty  on  news-print  paper  was  15  per  cent,  or 
$3  per  ton,  but  no  news-print  paper  was  imported. 

THE  MOVEMENT  FOR   A   CONSOLIDATION  OF   PAPER   MANUFACTURBS. 

This  was  the  situation  when  a  committee  of  paper  manufacturers,  competed  of 
William  A.  Russell,  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  Warner  Miller,  A.  C.  Paine,  and  Wellington 
Smith,  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  December  31,  1896,  and 
urged  an  increase  of  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper.  At  that  meeting  I  charged  that 
the  manufacturers  then  present  were  planning  to  consolidate  all  the  large  news-print 
paper  mills  of  the  country;  that  they  propo^  to  increase  the  price  of  news-print 
paper  to  2i  cents  per  pound,  and  that  they  were  seeking  Congressional  aid  through 
tariff  legislation  to  assure  protection  for  themselves  against  the  possible  competition 
of  Canada,  which  had  limitless  possibilities  for  cheap  and  ample  water  power,  for 
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'  cheap  timber  supplies,  and  for  cheap  water  routes  to  the  market.    The  paper  manu- 

i^turers  protested  vehemently  against  the  intimation  that  they  contem^ted  a  raise 
in  the  price.  They  declared  that  if  they  should  consolidate — ^and  I  quote  the  exact 
words  of  Mr.  William  A.  Russell,  the  first  president  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany— "they  would  save  $1,500,000  per  annum  by  reducing  their  working  force," 
and  that  they  would  also  make  great  gains  by  developing  an  immense  export  trade. 
They  declared  that  every  dictate  of  enlightened  self-interest  would  impel  them  to 
keep  prices  down.  They  knew  that  their  customers  were  rich  and  powerful,  and 
that  a  combination  could  not  lon^  exist  under  any  other  policv.  Mr.  Russell  denied 
that  any  newspaper  publisher  seriously  believed  there  would  be  an  increase  of  price 
under  the  consolidation,  because  offers  of  long-time  contracts  for  paper  supplies  at 
the  then  prevailing  price  had  been  made  to  the  publishers  and  had  been  rejected  by 
them.     When  askea  whether  the  destruction  of  competition  was  contemplated,  Mr. 

f  Russell  replied,  "If  prices  were  cheaper,  other  manufacturers  could  not  exist,  but  if 

we  put  up  prices  we  would  hold  the  umbrella  over  all." 

Replying  to  those  statements,  I  insisted  that  the  paper  manufacturers  were  taking 
advantage  of  tariff  protection  to  combine  aeainst  their  customers  for  the  purpose  ot 
raising  the  pntre,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  tariff  legislation,  because  toe  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  by  reason  of  natural  resources  and  £lvanti^es,  was  then  able  to 
undersell  the  world;  and  I  was  subsequently  confirmed  in  that  statement  by  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Chisholm,  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  in  New  York  in  Februarv,  1898,  when  he  painted 
a  roseate  picture  of  the  foreign  trade  in  paper  awaiting  the  American  manufacturer. 
He  figured  that  Great  Britain,  France,  ana  Germany  imported  $25,000,000  worth  of 
paper  annually,  and  that  they  shipped  goods  worth  $36,000,000  to  other  countries, 
and  he  asked,  **  Why  should  we  not  have  it?"  Again,  in  February,  1899,  Mr.  Chis- 
holra  extended  his  dream  of  empire,  saying,  "If  the  paper  industry  of  the  United 
States  should  determine  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world,  there  is  no  nation  that 

^  could  stand  against  us  wi  th  our  natural  resources  and  our  national  traits  of  character. ' ' 

Congress  apparently  relied  upon  the  promises  and  pledges  of  the  news-print  paper 
manu&cturers,  and  the  duty  on  mechanically-ground  wQod  was  increased  from  10 
per  cent,  or  an  average  of  $1.20  per  ton,  to  $1.67  per  ton,  and  the  duty  on  newfrjjrint 
paper  (costing  less  than  2  cents  per^Jbund)  was  raised  by  the  so-called  Dingleybill 
from  15  per  cent,  or  $3  per  ton,  to  30  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $6  per  ton..  Pnor  to 
that  enactment  no  news-print  paper  had  been  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
the  Government  derived  absolutely  no  revenue  therefrom,  because  the  American 
mills  could  make  paper  more  cheaply  than  any  other  mills.  The  doubling  of  the 
rate  under  such  circumstances  made  the  duty  prohibitory  and  paved  the  way  for 
that  increase  in  price  which  was  subsequently  made. 

THE  INCORPORATION  OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY.^ 

The  International  Paper  Company  filed  articles  of  incorporation  in  New  York  State 
on  Monday,  January  31,  1898,  paying  a  tax  of  $56,250  to  the  state,  and  purporting 

I  to  be  located  at  Corinth,  Saratoga  Countv,  N.  Y.     Its  authorized  capital  stock  was 

$45,000,000,  and  power  was  given  to  issue  |lO,000,000  in  bonds— a  total  of  $56,000,000. 
The  stock  was  divided  into  common  and  preferred,  $20,000,000  of  common  stock,  and 
$25,000,000  of  preferred  stock  at  6  per  cent.  All  the  big  and  profitable  paper  mills, 
with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  were  merged  into  the  company — 24  mills  in  all — 
producing  about  80  per  cent  of  the  American  output  at  that  time.  Subsequently  this 
*  number  of  mills  was  increased  by  purchase  to  30  and  the  percentage  of  output  was 

t  slightly  increased,  but  the  new  mills  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  which 

were  finished  last  November,  have  since  disturbed  and  reduced  tnis  percentage.  The 
worthless  condition  of  some  of  the  properties  acquired  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  was  fully  set  forth  in  a  brief  prepared  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishere'  Association  on  December  11, 1898,  and  submitted  to  the  JointHigh Commission. 
Manv  of  the  prime  movers  in  that  mill  consolidation  were  men  whose  mills  were 
locate<f  on  exhausted  water  courses  and  tributary  to  denuded  timber  tracts.  Some 
of  the  mills  were  deficient  in  those  factors  which  are  essential  to  competition.  Of 
the  98  paper  machines  that  were  included  in  the  merger  only  48  were  of  recent  con- 
struction or  of  desirable  patterns,  and  I  am  violating  no  confidence  when  I  say  that 
the  new  paper  company  was  forced  to  spend  $2,000,000  uponits  machinery  to  bring  it  to 
a  state  ox  efficiency;  but  it  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  not  one  new  paper  machine  has 
been  added  to  the  company's  plant  in  a  period  of  3  years.  One  of  the  mills  taken 
into  the  consolidation,  the  Haverhill,  has  been  dismantled.     Another  one,  Herkimer, 

I  has  been  used  to  manufacture  butchers'  manila  paper.     One  mill  that  went  into  the 

I  trust  with  a  capitalization  of  $2, 200, 000  required  an  immediate  expenditure  of  $250, 000 


1  See  page  432. 
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to  put  its  machinery  into  condition.  One  of  the  machines  on  which  a  capitalization 
of  |24,000  per  ton  daily  output  had  been  issued  had  been  operated  by  Senator  Warner 
Miller  when  he  was  a  boy.  This  extraordmary  collection  of  junk  was  merged  witii 
the  other  and  more  recent  mills  and  upon  practically  the  same  terms  of  capitaliza- 
tion. The  organizers  of  the  trust  frankly  admitted  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation 
that  the  common-stock  issue  of  nearly  $20,000,000  represented  only  good  will,  though 
they  now  deny  with  vehemence  that  that  stock  did  not  represent  value.  For  a  period 
they  paid  dividends  on  the  common  stock,  but  with  the  threat  of  competition  those 
dividends  were  stopped.  Some  of  the  mills  acc^uired  by  the  merger  were  using  leased 
water  powers  and  were  bought  by  the  consolidated  company  subject  to  an  annual 
rental  of  $196,000.  Other  expenses  thrust  upon  the  corporation,  if  capitalized,  would 
have  added  many  million  dollars  to  the  oblifjations  of  the  company,  so  that  the  news- 
paper publisher  was  forced  to  pay  the  carrying  charges  upon  a  capitalization  exceed- 
ing $55,000,000,  though  modern  plants  with  improved  machinery,  and  better  loca- 
tion, and  more  economical  operation  could  have  oeen  built  for$15,000,000^1eavinga 
burden  of  $40,000,000  to  be  carried  by  the  newspaper  publisher. 

BCX)N0HIB8  PROMISED  BY   THE   INTERNATIONAL   PAPER  COMPANY. 

When  the  International  Paper  Companv  was  launched  its  promoters  solemnly 
assured  newspaper  publishers,  as  Mr.  Russell  had  assured  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  that  the  price  of  paper  w^ould  be  lower  by  reason  of  the  consoli- 
dation.   The  savings  expected  by  Mr.  Kussell  were  to  be  obtained: 

(1)  By  displacing  salesmen  and  brokers  and  jobbers,  who  would  be  unnecessary 
under  the  new  scheme. 

2)  By  purchasing  supplies  on  a  wholesale  basis. 

(3)  By  railroad  freight  savings  due  to  the  readjustment  of  the  supplies  of  the  vari- 
ous newspapers,  so  that  paper  would  be  furnished  from  the  nearest  mill.  Prior  to 
the  consolidation  the  mill  at  Otis  Falls,  Me.,  had  been  shipping  to  Chicago;  Rum- 
ford  Falls,  Me.,  had  been  shipping  to  St.  Louis,  and  the  Lake  Geoige  mill  had  been 
shipping  to  Bangor,  Me. 

(4)  By  creating  a  foreign  demand  for  American  paper.  These  four  important 
items  were  to  be  supplemented  by  changes  which  the  consolidators  said  would  infuse 
business  methods  into  newspaper  contracts. 

(5)  By  establishing  for  newspapers  a  uniform  contract  which  would  force  publish- 
ers to  pay  for  white  waste,  to  pay  on  a  basis  of  weight  and  not  of  production,  and  to 
pay  for  tne  stora^  of  paper. 

(6)  By  abolishing  long  credits  and  by  protecting  solvent  papers  from  the  compe- 
tition of  insolvents. 

EXTENT  TO   WHICH  THE   PROMISED   ECONOMIES  HAVE  BEEN   REALIZED.^ 

The  organization  of  the  company  was  not  attended  with  all  the  economies  which 
had  been  promised.  A  presidert  said  to  receive  a  salary  of  $50,000  per  annum  w^as 
appointed.  Paper  manufacturers  who  had  been  receiving  salaries  of  $7,500  as  man- 
agers of  mills  were  brought  to  New  York  at  salaries  of  $15,000.  Salaries  of  superin- 
tendents of  mills  w^ere  also  raised.  Prior  to  the  consolidation  the  proprietors  of 
many  of  the  independent  mills  sold  their  paper  without  any  charge  for  sales.  Under 
the  consolidation  an  elaborate  sales  department  was  created,  with  a  $15,000  vice- 
president,  and  with  salaried  agents  in  many  of  the  big  cities.  Newspaper  orders 
which  had  previously  received  the  personal  attention  of  the  mill  owners  were  turned 
over  to  clerks  or  other  subordinates,  and  little  heed  was  paid  to  complaints  against 
inferior  service  or  inferior  quality.     There  was  a  lack  otemciency. 

The  new  company  aimed  to  acquire  all  the  wood  supply,  and  within  a  few  months 
after  consolidation  it  bought  nearly  1,000  square  miles  of  woo<nand  in  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  600  square  miles  transferred  to  it  in  the  merger,  and  it  added  to  its 
possessions  in  Canada,  so  that  it  now  owns  1,600  square  miles  in  the  the  United  States 
and  controls  over  2,0()0  square  miles  in  Canada.  In  the  Adirondack  region  of  New 
York  State  it  owns  about  400  square  miles,  and  I  saw  the  statement  made  by  one  of 
the  company's  officers  that  it  now  owns  all  the  spruce  timber  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  not  controlled  by  the  State  of  New  York,  or  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Finch,  a  lum- 
berman of  Glens  Falls.  Within  a  few  weeks  a  concern  said  to  be  tributary  to  the 
International  Paper  Company  acquired  30  square  miles  of  woodlands  in  Vermont^ 
The  effort  of  the  International  Company  to  acquire  woodlands  in  Maine  stimulated 

E rices  in  that  state  so  that  tracts  which  sold  3  years  ago  for  65  cents  per  acre  are  now 
eld  at  $3  per  acre.  The  International  Company  started  t<»  compete  with  itself  in 
acquiring  woodlands;  consequently  the  price  of  pulp  wood  advanced,  and  the  pay  of 
the  men  who  cut  the  wood  naturally  participated  in  this  stimulus.     The  eagerness  of 

«  See  pp.  423-124,  438. 
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the  International  Paper  Company  to  insure  to  itself  an  ample  supply  of  wood  defeated 
that  economy  upon  which  its  expectations  had  been  based.  The  maimfacturers  of 
wires  for  paper  machines — who  are  not  numerous — also  effected  a  community  of 
interest,  and  they  advanced  prices.  The  manufacturers  of  felts  for  paper  machines 
did  likewise.  The  transportation  companies  also  offset  the  proposed  economies  of  the 
paper  company,  first,  by  mcreasing  rat^  which  had  previously  been  made  to  the  mills 
on  branch  lines  to  meet  the  competition  of  mills  on  the  main  line;  second,  and  recently, 
by  adding  2  or  more  cents  per  100  pounds  to  the  rates;  and,  third,  by  refusing  the 
special  rates  theretofore  granted  to  enable  particular  mills  to  obtain  trade  from  other 
mills  then  in  competition,  but  now  merged. 

The  export  dreams  of  President  Chisholm  also  vanished.  The  figures  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1900,  showed  a  falling  off  of  over  4,000  tons  in  volume  and  $179,000 
in  value  from  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898.  Ex-Senator  Warner  Miller,  when 
addressing  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress,  echoed  Mr.  Russell's  obser- 
vations that  energetic  efforts  would  be  made  to  capture  the  foreign  markets,  and  he 
explained  that  a  consolidation  of  mills  could  do  that  which  single  mills  could  not  do, 
but  the  export  figures  show  a  falling  off  instead  of  an  increase,  and  there  is  no  trac;e 
of  that  dream  of  161,000.000  of  foreign  trade  in  news-print  paper  which  Mr.  Chisholm 
had  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  news-print  paper  has  increased  $3  per  ton  during 
the  3  years  of  consolidation.  In  no  way  have  any  of  the  expectations  of  the  consol- 
idation been  realized,  unless  possibly  on  2  points:  (1)  An  increase  of  the  price  of 
newspaper  print;  (2)  a  reduction  in  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  paper.  The  system  of 
uniform  contracts  for  newspapers  adopted  by  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
by  the  other  interests  has  been  so  drafted  as  to  add  $2  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  news- 
print paper  upon  apparently  the  same  quotation,  by  charging  white  waste  to  the 
publisher,  by  cnai^ging  for  weight  instead  ot  for  production,  and  oy  allowing  a  greater 
mai^n  of  variation  from  the  standard  of  weight.  These  changes  in  the  form  of  con- 
tract would,  upon  a  consumption  of  600,000  tons  of  news  print  per  annum,  net  an 
annual  gain  of  $1,000,000  to  the  paper  manufacturers  without  apparently  changing 
the  quotation  price  for  paper.  I  am  also  told  by  paper  makers  that  as  a  result  of  the 
consolidation  the  pav  of  some  of  their  skilled  labor  has  been  advanced  from  $2.75  to 
$3.50  per  day,  but  that  by  reason  of  changes  in  methods  of  manufacture  the  actual 
labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  paper  has,  in  the  best  equipped  paper  mills,  been  brought  to  less 
than  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  $2.40  per  ton.  This  economy  is  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  wood,  felts,  wires,  coal,  and  chemicals 
that  enter  into  paper  manufacture. 

PRICES   UNDER  THE  CONSOLIDATION.* 

The  news-print  paper  mills  received  an  average  of  about  1.75  cents  per  pound,  or  $35 
per  ton,  under  the  old  form  of  contract  for  paper  prior  to  the  consolidation,  and  they 
are  now  receiving,  I  am  told,  an  average  of  $41  per  ton  for  paper  under  the  new  form 
of  contract  One  of  the  officers  of  the  IntemafJonal  Paper  Company,  in  a  statement 
to  the  paper  trade  issued  November  1,  1900,  said  2.25  cents  per  pound,  or  $45  per 
ton,  was  a  low  price  for  paper.  The  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  contract, 
equaling  $2  per  ton,  when  added  to  the  $6  difference  of  average  quotation,  makas  an 
increase  of  fS  per  ton  within  3  years  on  an  estimated  output  of  600,000  tons  per 
annum,  or  $4,800,000  per  annum,  which  is  the  additional  price  now^  paid  for  news- 
print paper  by  American  newspapers.  The  International  Paper  Company  shares  in 
this  gain  to  the  extent  of  about  66  per  cent,  or  3^  million  dollars  per  annum.  I  know 
of  two  newspapers  that  are  paying  an  increase  of  $150,000  per  annum  for  their  paper 
supply,  or  $300,000  per  annum  for  the  two. 

The  daily  output  of  the  various  producers  of  news-print  pa|)er  may  be  enumerated 

as  follows: 

Tons  per  day. 

International  Paper  Company 1, 300 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company  with  a  present  output  of 225 

Nine  outside  mills  m  the  East,  average 280 

Eight  western  companies 250 

Average  total 2, 056 

In  this  computation  I  have  omitted  a  few  Pacific^  coiiipanies  ami  southern  paper 
mills  which  are  not  factors  in  this  computation. 

The  western  paper  companies  are  practically  united  in  the  General  Paper  Company, 
and  an  offer  was  recently  made  to  unite  all  of  the  outside  mills  of  the  East  in  a  scneme 
to  maintain  prices  at  the  figure  quoted  by  the  International  Paper  Company.     Suffi- 

•  See  pp.  43»-4a5. 
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cient  evidence  to  show  collusion  is  not  forthcoming,  but  publishers  who  apply  for 
quotations  realize  that  in  some  intangible  way  the  source  of  their  supply  has  been 
predetermined  for  them,  and  that  the  price  they  are  to  pay  has  been  prearranged 
lor  them.  In  each  case  the  publisher  finds  that  all  bids  but  one  are  at  a  prohibitory 
price.     He  also  finds  that  he  has  no  remedy  against  the  supply  of  inferior  paper. 

You  ask  if  the  consolidation  of  the  mills  has  curtailed  consumption,  t  can  say 
that  as  a  result  of  the  increased  price  of  paper  many  newspapers  have  reduced  in 
size.  At  one  time  the  New  York  dail]^  newspapers  curtailed  80  tons  per  week  in 
their  consumption.     I  am  told  that  Philadelphia  newspapers  took  similar  steps. 

INEQITALITIBS   IN   THE  PRICK  OF  PAPER. 

Under  the  conditions  prior  to  the  consolidation  the  price  of  news-print  paper  w^aa 
continuously  reduced,  and  many  newspapers  were  enabled  to  secure  the  prevailing 
rates  by  reason  of  the  obligations  of  paper  manufacturers  to  meet  the  market  price. 
Under  the  present  fonn  of  contract  no  such  adjustment  is  possible.  In  August  and 
September,  1899,  the  International  Paper  Comjp^nyand  other  manufacturers  fell  into 
a  panic  and  prices  dropped  to  the  figure  prevailing  in  the  summer  of  1897.  Numerous 
contracts  were  made  on  the  low  prices  in  1899,  so  that  when  prices  recovered  later  in 
the  year,  owing  to  the  drought,  there  was  a  greater  disparity  of  price  than  had 
prevailed  prior  to  the  consolidation.  These  inequalities  prevailed  throughout  1900 
m  man^  cases,  but  in  1901  there  was  a  rise  that  was  suspiciously  regular.  Practi- 
cally 4  interests  now  fix  prices  instead  of  60,  and  the  newspapers  are  liable  to  more 
violent  fluctuations  to-day  than  they  encountered  in  1897.  I  may  illustrate:  After  3 
years  of  effort  by  the  International  raper  Company  toward  the  equalization  ol  prices, 
there  is  one  newspaper  that  is  paying  to  that  company  a  price  of  1.80  cents  per  pound 
for  a  fine  quality  of  a  news-print  paper,  while  another  newspaper  in  the  same  city, 
using  four  times  the  quantity,  is  paying  2.15  cents  per  pound  for  ptaper  of  an  inferior 
quahty — a  difference  of  $7  per  ton  in  price,  in  addition  to  the  inferiority  in  the  article 
furnished. 

In  the  summer  season  there  is  usually  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  size  of  news- 
papers, and  there  is  a  corresponding  reduction  in  consumption.  Prior  to  the  consol- 
idation this  situation  result€Kl  in  a  gorge  of  output  in  the  summer  and  a  cutting  of 
prices.  The  consolidation  of  the  paper  mills  nas  given  opportunity  for  restricting 
that  summer  output,  though  in  1899  the  restriction  was  not  fully  carried  out  One 
of  the  manufacturers  tells  me  that  50,000  tons  of  paper  in  excess  of  current  require- 
ments were  stored  in  that  summer. 

COMPETITORS  OF  THE   INTERNATIONAL   PAPER  COMPANY. 

When  the  International  Fsqyer  Company  was  formed,  in  1898,  its  projectors  claimed 
that,  in  addition  to  owning  all  the  timber  tracts,  it  owned  water  powers  of  143,000 
horse-power  and  that  it  had  acquired  properties  capable  of  developing  an  additional 
100,000  horse-power.  But  within  a  lew  months  after  the  consoRdation,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  methods  which  it  had  adopted  toward  the  paper  trade  generally,  a  rival 
interest  was  created,  which  has  since  materialized  into  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company,  with  an  output  at  present  exceeding  225  tons  per  day,  and  with  a  possi- 
bility and  a  probability  of  500  tons  per  day  output,  and  that  at  a  capitalization  per 
ton  of  daily  output  that  is  less  than  one-half  the  capitalization  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  and  with  no  bonds  to  provide  for. 

Another  mill,  at  St.  Regis,  N.  Y.,  witn  an  estimated  capacity  of  100  tons  per  day, 
will  be^n  manufacture  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  and  a  50- ton  mill  in  northern  New 
York  will  begin  in  September. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1901  the  capacity  for  production  of  news-print  paper  will 
have  increased  450  tons  per  day,  as  compared  with  the  period  prior  to  the  consolidation, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  news-print  output  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  less  than  1,200  tons  per  day,  though 
the  24  mills  that  were  merged  during  January,  1898,  and  the  6  mills  subsequently 
acquired  had  a  rated  capac'ity  of  1,576  tons  per  day  and  were  bought  on  that  basis. 

The  possibilities  of  competition  with  the  International  Paper  Company  in  the 
manufacture  of  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States  have  been  barely  infringed,  pro- 
vided that  timber  or  the  mecnanically  ground  wood  can  be  obtainea  from  Canada. 
In  addition  to  60,000-horse-power  development  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  both  sides  of 
the  St.  Marys  River,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  an  additional  development  of  100,000 
horse-power.  The  enterprise  at  Massena,  N .  Y. ,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  will  make 
an  additional  40,000  horse-power  available.  At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  one  speaker  said  there  was  a  jxjssible  development  of  5,000,000 
horse-power  by  water  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  development  made  up  to 
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1890,  excluding  the  Canadian  half  of  the  Niagara  Falls,  was  li  million  horse-power, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  total.  It  should  be  stated  that  a  successful  paper  mill  requires 
cheap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap  and  ample  spruce  timber,  cneap  routes  to  mar- 
ket, improved  machinery,  wholesale  production  and  concentrated  supervision.  The 
American  side  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  could  fulfill  all  of  those  conditions  if  Canadian  tim- 
lx*r  were  available,  and  could  develop  more  water  power  than  all  of  the  30  properties 
of  the  International  Paper  Company  combined,  and  such  a  venture  would  never  be 
subject  to  drought,  as  are  the  International  Company's  mills,  because  it  is  supplied  by 
Lake  Superior.  Under  present  conditions  ana  according  to  Mr.  Russell's  clever 
phrasing,  the  International  Paper  Company  must  hold  the  umbrella  over  all  of  the 
outside  mills,  whether  they  are  new  or  old.  It  must  cover  all  of  their  paper 
machines  at  good  prices  before  it  can  raise,  or  even  maintain,  prices.  It  has,  there- 
fore, put  a  large  premium  upon  competition  with  itself. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  PRESENT  HIGH  PRICE  OF  PAPER. 

The  present  excessive  price  of  paper  was  made  possible  by  4  incidents:  First,  the 
Spanish- American  war,  w'hich  created  an  extraordinary  demand  for  news-print  paper; 
second,  the  South  African  war,  which  deflected  the  Canadian  output  of  wood  pulp  to 
Great  Britain;  third,  the  phenomenal  drought  of  1899  and  1900;  lourth,  the  adoption 
by  the  International  Paper  Company  of  the  policy  of  attempting  to  check  competi- 
tion, and  thereby  marking  up  the  price  of  wood  upon  itself  and  upon  all  other  mills. 

CANADIAN   REPRISALS. 

This  exclusive  policy  of  the  International  Paper  Company  led  it  to  oppose  the  efforts 
for  Canadian  reciprocity  which  were  under  way  through  the  offices  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission.  The  opposition  thus  developed  provoked  Canadian  reprisals. 
The  Province  of  Ontario  prohibited  the  export  of  any  logs  cut  from  Crown  lands. 
The  Province  of  Quebec  imposed  a  license  fee  of  $1.50  per  cord  upon  all  logs  cut  for 
American  use.  The  burden  of  these  reprisals,  the  advance  in  wood  prices,  and  the 
increased  cost  of  paper  fell  upon  the  consumer,  who  in  most  cases  has  been  unable 
to  shift  his  load  upon  the  public.  Canada  has  spruce  forests  that  are  said  to  extend 
from  the  most  easterly  point  of  Labrador  to  the  Yukon  on  the  west,  and  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  on  the  south  to  Hudson  Bay  on  the  north.  It  sought  to  encourage 
the  cutting  of  that  timber,  and  the  manufacture  of  mechanically  ground  wood,  or 
w^ood  pulp,  within  its  borders.  It  resented  the  attitude  of  the  American  news-print 
paper  manufacturers,  and  retaliated  upon  American  users  of  its  logs  who  had  pre- 
viously obtained  their  supplies  without  any  export  duty.  The  effect  of  this  action 
upon  American  forests  can  not  be  a  matter  of  nispute.  The  menace  to  our  natural 
interests  by  the  denudation  of  American  forests  was  fully  set  forth  in  a  brief  submit- 
ted to  the  Joint  High  Commission  on  January  23, 1899,  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  which  showed  that  the  stripping  of  our  forests  by  pulp  mills 
and  sawmills  in  the  4  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampsnire,  Vermont,  and  ^ew  York, 
was  progressing  at  the  rate  of  1,700  square  miles  per  annum.  The  State  of  New 
York,  to  proted;  the  flow  of  its  rivers,  and  because  of  its  appreciation  of  the  relation 
of  forest  cover  to  the  water  supply,  prohibited  the  cutting  of  timber  of  any  kind  in  a 
territory  comprising  4,000  square  miles  for  a  period  of  20  years. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
re|Kirted  that,  "The  original  forests  can  not  long  suffice  to  supply  the  increasing 
demands  for  spruce  which  are  made  upon  them.*'  Three  commissions  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  reported  that  the  present  methods  of  cutting,  if  continued,  will  entail 
baleful  scenic,  climatic,  and  economical  results,  injuring  the  health  and  property  of 
all  citizens,  impairing  the  industrial  development  of  the  State,  and  rendering  inter- 
mittent the  flow  of  the  rivers  which  are  most  important  to  agriculture  and  manufac- 
ture. Every  public  interest  requires  the  conservation  of  our  forests  resources,  and 
the  adoption  of  that  provident  policy  which  shall  keep  our  future  wants  in  view  and 
not  put  a  premium  upon  the  destruction  of  great  national  treasures. 

My  suggestion  is  that  an  effort  be  made  to  promote  trade  relations  with  Canada 
for  free  pulp  and  free  paper,  or  at  least  free  pulp,  thereby  protecting  our  forests  and 
utilizing  Canada's  great  stores  of  timber.  We  should  adopt  the  plan  which  Presi- 
dent McKinley  has  advocated  of  remitting  ''those  taxes  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  most  burdensome  to  the  industries  of  the  people."  The  tariff  on  wood  pulp  is 
not  maintained  for  revenue,  because  the  entire  duty  paid  in  1900  was  small,  and 
because  one-half  of  the  pulp  wood  used  by  the  International  Paper  Company  comes 
from  Canada,  and  because  spruce  consumption  exceeds  the  accessible  supply. 
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GONSIDBRATIONS  REGARDING   LABOR. 

The  entire  labor  roll  of  all  the  news-print  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  country  will 
average  $7  per  ton,  or  $4,200,000  per  annum,  a  sum  which  is  exceeded  by  the  com- 
bined pay  rolls  of  four  daily  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York.  If  consideration 
is  to  be  given  to  the  labor  employed  m  the  paper  mills,  consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  two  points:  First,  the  statement  of  President  Chisholm  that  America  can 
successfully  compete  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  therefore  the  labor  in  that 
industry  needs  no  protection;  second,  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  newspapers 
affected  by  this  tanff  numbers  forty  times  the  force  employed  in  the  paper  mills, 
and  is  equally  entitled  to  consideration  and  protection  against  a  movement  that  has 
taken  advantage  of  tariff  I^slation  to  oppress  and  tax  a  purely  American  industry, 
and  to  promote  a  so-called  community  of  mterest.  Any  tax  upon  news-print  paper  is 
a  tax  upon  knowledge  and  upon  the  education  of  the  people. 

BRIEFS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION  TO  THE  JOINT 

HIGH  COMMISSION.^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  have  referred  to  the  briefs  submitted  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  to  the  Joint  High  Commission  appoint^ed  for  the 
adjustment  of  questions  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  what  way  were 
you  yourself  connected  with  the  preparation  of  these  briefs? — A.  I  prepared  them. 

Q.  You  were  the  chairman  of  the  special  committee? — A.  At  that  time. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  submit  these  as  part  of  your  evidence  also? — A.  That  is 
right. 

Copy  of  brief  in  favor  of  free  paper  and  free  pulp. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  held  in  New  York  on  December  13,  1898,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  brief  on  the  subject  of  admitting  print  paper  and  pulp  free  froni 
Canada  be  forwarded  to  the  United  States  and  British  Joint  High  Commission  now 
in  session  at  Washington  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association. 

Attest. 

William  C.  Bryant,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  United  States  High  Commissioners:  Charles  W.  Fair- 
banks, chairman;  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  Nelson  Dingley,  John  W.  Foster,  John  A. 
Kasson,  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Chandler  P.  Anderson,  secretary. 

Address,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TEXT  OF  BBIEP. 

The  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association,  representing  157 
daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  and  representing  the  bulk  of  the  total  con- 
sumption of  print  paper,  respectfully  request  the  American  members  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission  to  advocate  the  inclusion  of  free  paper  and  free  pulp  in  the 
adjustment  of  our  relations  with  Canada,  and  in  support  of  this  request  submit  the 
following  reasons  therefor: 

The  present  tariff  rate  on  printing  paper,  unsized,  sized,  or  glued,  suitable  for  books 
and  newspapers,  valued  at  not  above  2  cents  per  pound,  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  or  $6  per  ton.  The  tariff  rate  on  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  is  one- 
twelfth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  $1.67  per  ton. 

Durine  the  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
exportea  53,718  tons  of  printing  paper  (news  and  book),  valued  at  $2,702,351,  an 
average  of  1,000  tons  per  week.  No  paper  for  new^s  printing  is  brought  into  the 
UniteS  States. 

The  total  importations  of  pulp  wood  in  12  months  ended  June  30,  1898  (according 
to  the  Paper  Mill  of  August  11,  1898),  were  29,846  tons,  valued  at  $601,642,  against 
41,707  tons  in  1897,  valued  at  $800,886. 

The  entire  revenue  received  from  the  importation  of  mechanically  ground  wood 
pulp  last  year  was  $41,842,  and  as  no  news  paper  was  imported  thererore  no  serious 
question  of  national  economy  or  threatening  deficits  could  be  urged  in  opposition  to 
free  pulp  and  free  pajier. 

The  tariff  on  paper  is  prohibitory  and  the  rate  for  wood  pulp  is  excessive.  The 
American  paper  manufacturers  need  no  protection,  because  they  can  manufacture 
paper  cheaper  than  is  done  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    The  American  inanu- 
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factarers  are  protected  to  the  extent  of  $1.60  per  ton  by  reason  of  their  proximity  to 
their  customers.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  market  is  their  great 
guaranty  of  security  a^nst  Canada  or  any  foreign  country.  They  are  also  pro- 
tected by  reason  of  their  ability  to  obtain  cheaper  and  more  convenient  supplies  of 
coal  and  chemicals,  which  as  yet  are  not  obtainable  in  the  Canadian  forests.  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  are  now  supplying  the  Australian  and  Japanese  markets,  and  are 
underselling  the  British,  Swedisn,  and  German  manufacturers  in  the  British  market. 
In  January,  1898,  all  the  big  and  profitable  paper  mills  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  were  merged  into  the  International  Paper  Company, 
a  combination  that  absorbed  24  mills,  producing  about  80  per  cent  of  the  entire 
American  output  This  corporation,  or  trust,  was  capitalized  upon  a  basiB  of  $55, 000,000, 
divided  as  follows: 

Bonds $10,000,000 

Preferred  stock 25,000,000 

Common  stock 20,000,000 

The  basis  of  the  consolidation  was  as  follows: 
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Total. 
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3, 


il 
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Qlen  Manufacturing  Co 

Winnipiseogee 

Fall  Mountain 

Russell  Paper 

Niagara  Falls 

Webster  Paper 

Haverhill 

Hudson  River 

iPlattsbUTK 
Glens  Falls 
8t.  Maurice  Lumber 

Umbagqg 

OtisFalfi 

Falmouth 

Herkimer 

Lake  Qeoige 

TumexB  Fails 

Montague 

Rumford  Falls  (plus  woodland) '     2, 

Piercefield 

Ontario 


844,000 
135,100 
105,507 
684,000 
059,800 
592,800 
228.000 
193,280 


7,985,635 

566,800 
4,976,630 


692,800 
231,200 
228,000 
048,800 
280,000 
506,000 
412,000 


The  pretext  given  for  the  organization  of  the  trust  was  the  inability  of  mills  to 
make  paper  at  prevailing  prices — that  bankruptcy  stared  them  in  the  face. 

This  combination  was  really  formed  to  protect  the  proprietors  whose  mills  were  in 
poor  localities  or  on  streams  that  were  running  dry.  Every  mill  owner  who  entered 
that  trust  invited-  a  withdrawal  of  Government  favor.  Excessive  and  improper 
prices  were  paid  for  many  mills  that  were  located  on  exhausted  water  courses  and 
that  were  tnbutary  to  denuded  timber  tracts;  for  mills  that  at  periods  of  the  year 
have  an  insufficient  supply  of  water,  or  are  under  water;  for  mills  that  are  inferior 
and  worthless  in  machinery,  equipment,  and  construction;  for  mills  that  must  pay 
excessive  rental  for  water  power;  for  mills  that  do  not  own  or  control  wood  lands; 
for  mills  that  have  neither  pulp-grinding  attachments  nor  sulphite  pulp  auxiliaries. 

Five  of  the  paper  mills  (Rumford,  Niagara,  Fall  Mountain,  Turners  Falls,  and 
Montague)  obtain  their  power  at  a  total  annual  cost  of  $196,000  per  annum.  Two 
others  are  run  by  steam,  which  makes  competition  impossible,  and  5  others  have 
insufficient  power.  Four  owned  no  wood  lands,  and  10  of  the  mills  had  no  sulphite 
auxiliaries. 

Ninety-eight  paper-making  machines  were  comprised  in  the  plants  of  these  mills, 
but  only  48  of  tne  98  machine  were  of  recent  constniction  or  of  desirable  pattern. 
Fifty  of  the  98  paper  mai^hines  in  the  mills  were  almost  worthless,  and  1  machine, 
computed  in  the  appraisement  at  high  value,  was  actually  tended  by  ex-Senator 
Warner  Miller  when  he  was  a  boy.  ]^ot  one  of  the  mills  in  all  the  combination 
poss^sed  all  of  the  6  essentials  of  the  cheapest  and  most  successful  manufacture; 
namely,  cheap  wood,  cheap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap  rates  to  market,  modem 
machinery,  whol^ale  production,  and  concentration  at  one  place  under  one  supervision. 

One  mill  included  m  this  combination  (Rumford  Falls)  made  profits  of  $488,000 
in  44  months  on  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  entered  the  trust  on  a  basis  that  yielded 
$4.50  for  every  dollar  of  original  invesrtiment,  so  that  in  44  months  th^  total  return  on 
an  investment  of  $500,000  was  $2,750,000.    Yet  that  mill  was  in  such  poor  shape 
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when  acquired  by  the  trust  that  an  enormous  outlay  was  necessary  to  bring  it  into 
condition. 

Another  mill  averaj^ed  profits  of  from  32  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
took  |4  in  trust  securities  for  every  $1  of  its  stock. 

One  plant,  which  could  not  make  news  paper  on  a  number  of  its  machines,  was 
unloaded  upon  the  trust  at  a  valuation  of  $22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output,  whereas 
the  most  intelligent  and  best  authorities  agree  that  tne  plants  equipped  with  modem 
machinery,  capable  of  producing  paper  under  the  most  economical  and  most  satisfac- 
tory conditions,  can  be  installed  at  less  than  110,000  per  ton  of  daily  output. 

Another  mill,  that  had  not  made  any  money  in  10  ^ears,  was  turned  in  at  $22,000 
per  ton  of  daily  output,  yet  it  was  a  book  mill,  and  did  not  turn  out  1  pound  of  news 
paper. 

For  a  mill  that  made  not  1  cent  of  profit  in  1897 — a  mill  which  has  no  water  power, 
no  sulphite  attachment,  and  which  carted  its  pulp  2  miles — an  appraisement  of 
$570,000  was  put  upon  it  in  its  merger  into  the  trust. 

An  allowance  of  nearly  $8,000,000  was  made  for  a  mill,  one-half  of  which  might 
better  be  located  upon  fioston  Common  or  in  New  York  City.  Five  years  ago  the 
stock  capital  of  that  concern  had  been  $300,000. 

Another  company  which  was  merged  into  the  trust  on  a  basis  of  $3,500,000  had 
been  started  on  an  investment  of  $60,000. 

These  details  are  given  to  show  the  character  of  security  which  you  are  now  a^ked 
to  protect. 

The  organizers  of  the  trust  frankly  admitted  at  the  outset  that  its  common  stm*k 
represented  only  good  will,  yet  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per  cent  on  the  common 
stock  was  declarea  in  November,  payable  December  31,  1898.  This  common  pt<vk 
is  now  selling  on  Wall  street  at  60.  A  circular  issued  by  Hatch  &  Foote  on  July  15, 
1898,  and  ba»ed  upon  information  "furnished  by  officers"  of  the  International  ParxT 
Company,  showea  that  it  was  making  a  profit  of  $10  per  ton  on  its  output.  The 
same  authority  states  that  the  trust  handles  143,500  horse-power;  tliat  it  owns  450, 0<^ 
acres  of  spruce  land  in  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine,  and  Michigan, 
and  holds  government  licenses  for  1,132,000  acres  in  Canada. 

The  capital  represented  by  the  annual  rentals  of  $196,000  per  year  for  water  power 
and  by  other  fixed  charges  paid  by  the  trust  would  increase  the  total  capitalization 
represented  by  that  comoination  to  $65,000,000.  The  entire  ^JUtput  of  this  corjwra- 
tion,  representing  1,420  tons  per  day  for  theoretical  capacity,  could  be  reproduced  by 
a  present  investment  of  $15,000,000,  so  that  the  American  consumers  of  newspapers  are 
forced  to  pay  dividends  upon  an  inflated  and  wholly  fictitious  venation  of  at  least 
$40,000,000. 

This  combination  of  24  mills,  while  embracing  many  inferior  and  worthless  mills, 
also  included  practically  all  of  the  locations  in  the  United  States  where  cheap  and 
ample  water  power,  cheap  and  good  spruce  wood,  and  cheap  rates  to  market  can  be 
obtained  for  a  mill  of  100  tons  daily  capacity. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  trust  it  raised  the  price  of  paper  wherever 
possible.  In  three  cases  it  raised  the  price  $10  per  ton,  and  has  averted  an  increaeie 
of  $5  per  ton  on  its  daily  output  of  1,420  tons,  equaling  an  increased  tax  of  $2,130,000 
per  annum  upon  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  which  now  pay  a  total  exceeding 
$20,000,000  per  annum  for  their  paper  supply. 

A  reciprocal  arrangement  with  Canada  for  free  paper  and  free  pulp  is  advisable  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  the  present  supply  of  free  logs  from  Canada.  The  threat- 
ened retaliatory  export  duty  upon  logs  to  be  imposed  oy  Canada  would  ultimately 
fall  upon  the  newspaper  consumer.  The  present  consumption  of  pulp  wood  by  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  United  States,  including  manila,  book,  and  writing,  is 
stated,  upon  authority  of  the  Paper  Maker,  a  paper  trade  journal,  at  2,000,000  cords 
per  annum,  which  consumption  requires  the  entire  stripping  of  pulp  timber  on  625 
square  miles  per  annum. 

Our  spruce  wood  supply  is  limited.  We  therefore  urge  that  the  commission  should 
take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  and  immediately  secure  a  sufficient  supply 
of  spruce  freed  from  tariff  complications. 

Tne  trust,  in  furtherance  of  its  policy  of  stifling  competition  and  controlling  prices, 
has  increased  its  timljer  holdings  since  this  Hatcrh  &  Foote  statement  of  Julv  15 
was  issued,  and  that  ownership  is  more  than  sufficient  to  give  it  a  wood  supply  for  a 
long  period  of  years  on  present  production.  There  are  no  considerable  water  powers 
beyond  the  control  of  tne  trust  which  can  be  utilized  to  operate  large  plants  in  com- 
petition with  the  trust,  so  that  all  that  might  l)e  done  in  the  United  States  toward 
the  enlistment  of  capital,  the  development  of  new  enterprises,  or  the  conversion  of 
manila  mills  to  news,  or  the  extension  of  pulp  or  sulpnite  mills  to  news  produc- 
tion, would  l)e  inconsiderable  in  comjxarison  with  the  wiping  out  of  the  auty  on 
paper  and  the  opening  of  Canada  to  our  relief. 
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The  enlightened  policy  of  New  York  and  other  States  in  protecting  forests  should 
be  encouraged  by  putting  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  on  the  free  list.  If  consideration 
be  eiven  by  the  commissioners  to  the  inflated  securities  issued  upon  the  trust  paper 
milTs,  then  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  capital  invested  in  newspapers, 
which  represents  at  least  twenty  times  the  capital  actually  invested  in  the  paper 
mills.  If  the  commissioners  feel  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  paper  mills  ought 
to  be  protected,  then  we  submit  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  newspapers  affected 
bv  this  tariff,  numbering  forty  times  the  force  employed  in  the  pa})er  mills,  should 
also  be  considered. 

Every  increase  of  a  quarter  cent  per  pound  in  the  price  of  newspaper  adds 
$34,000,000  to  the  value  of  the  trust  securities.  While  the  enlistment  of  capital  in 
American  enterprises  may  exercise  a  slightly  deterrent  influence  on  the  ])aper  trust, 
the  effect  can  not  be  material,  because  the  trust  owns  the  largest  and  best  powers  in 
localities  where  spruce  wood  is  cheap  and  from  which  transportation  is  prompt  and 
cheap.  A  successful  and  eneii^tic  competition  can  not  be  maintained  within  the 
United  States.  The  outside  mills  that  do  or  can  make  paper  are  not  equipped  for 
the  economical  manufacture  of  news  paper.  We  must  look  to  Cauada  and  the  for- 
eign countries  where  ground  wood  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  $7.50  per  ton  and 
where  news  paper  can  be  produced  for  1  cent  per  pound.  Free  paper  is,  therefore, 
the  only  strong  and  permanent  assurance  of  protection  from  this  combination. 

The  commissioners  should  consider  whether  they  are  justified  in  furnishing  pro- 
tection to  a  combination  organized  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  intended  to  extort 
excessive  prices  from  a  representative  industry. 

The  question  of  protection  or  free  trade  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
free  paper  or  free  pulp.  The  tariff  duties  on  these  articles  have  been  availed  of  by  a 
monopoly  to  obtain  an  unfair  advantage,  and  the  issue  is  not  one  of  revenue.  The 
duties  are  not  needed  to  protect  any  paper  or  pulp  mill,  in  competition  with  foreign 
rivals. 

The  duty  on  paper  stops  cheap  books  and  cheap  newspapers.  It  taxes  intelligence, 
because  the  newspapers  are  the  people's  school  and  their  library.  All  taxes  upon 
paper  are  taxes  upon  reading,  upon  knowledge,  upon  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion. Under  any  government  such  a  tax  would  b^  oppressive  and  proscriptive.  In 
a^vemment  based,  as  ours  is,  upon  the  intelligence  and  resultant  virtue  of  the  people, 
it  is  anomalous  and  mdwrous.  To  make  newspapers  artificially  dear  is  wantonly  to 
restrict  the  number  of  readers  and  so  increase  tne  sum  of  ignorance.  When  this  is 
done  or  proposed  simply  to  add  to  the  profits  of  a  monopoly,  the  injury  to  public 
interests  become  a  matter  demanding  the  intervention  of  the  Government. 


Copy  of  second  brief  submitted. 

[Will  editors  kindly  notiire,  and  oblige  John  Norris,  chairman  flrpecial  committee  on  paper,  American 

Newspaper  Publishers'  Awociation.] 

NBWBPAPBR9  URGE  THE  PRESERVATION  OP  OUR  PORESTB — BRIEF  SUBMITTED  TO  JOINT 
HIGH  COMMISSION  FOR  ADJUSTMENT  OF  QUESTIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

January  25,  1899. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  desires  to  supplement  its  brief 
on  free  paper  and  free  pulp  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  American  members  of 
the  Joint  High  Commission  to  the  urgency  of  a  provident  polic'y  which  shall  protect 
and  preserve  our  forests.  The  best  authority  in  the  United  States  on  this  subject 
Fays  that  the  denudation  of  our  forests  by  pulp  mills  and  sawmills  in  the  4  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York  is  progressing  at  the  rate  of  1,700 
eM)uare  miles  per  annum.  The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  calculates  that  forest  fires  are  causing  an  annual  loss  of 
$20,000,000. 

The  latest  records  of  the  Geographical  Survey  show  that  the  low-water  level  of  our 
important  lakes  and  rivers  has  Deen  declining  steadily  for  the  last  10  years,  reaching 
their  lowest  point  in  the  year  1896,  and  that  the  dechne  of  the  water  level  on  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan  is  especially  noticeable.  Many  lakes  in  the  Northwest  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

In  considering  the  timl>er  problem  of  the  country,  spruce  wood  constitutes  a  most 
important  factor.  There  is  no  available  spruce  in  the  United  States  west  of  New  York 
except  a  limited  amount  in  West  Virginia,  a  patch  of  50,000  acres  in  Michigan  owned 
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by  Niagara  paper  mills,  and  a  similar  area  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  preserving  the  spruce  forests  as  applying  mainly  to  New  England 
and  New  York. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  there  are  420  timber  townships,  but  all  of  the  townships 
accessible  to  large  rivers  are  entirely  denuded  of  their  valuable  timber;  some  have 
been  cut  over  the  second  or  third  time,  and  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  that  have  not 
been  cut  over  once  for  pine  and  spruce. 

In  New  Hampshire,  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  the  State  Forestry  Commission 
has  said  that  the  entire  forest  resources  of  the  State  would  be  exhausted  in  12  years; 
others  have  fixed  8  years.  Lumbermen  in  that  State  cut  everything  down  to  6  inches 
at  the  stump,  so  that  there  is  no  reproduction  by  growth. 

Vermont  nas  already  reached  a  point  where  it  can  barely  supply  its  home  demand. 
The  State  of  New  York  by  constitutional  amendment  has  prohibited  the  cutting  of 
timber  of  any  kind  in  a  territory  covering  4,000  square  miles  for  a  period  of  20  years. 
In  the  year  1894  the  State  of  New  York  took  a  determined  stand  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  forests  by  setting  aside  the  Adirondack  Park,  which  contains  2,807,760  out 
of  3, 588, 803  acres  of  available  spruce  area  in  the  State,  An  appropriation  of  $1 , 500, 000 
has  been  made  recently  for  the  acquirement  of  additional  forests,  and  the  people  of 
the  State  have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  stripping  of  forests,  and  the  almost  inev- 
itable forest  fires  which  attend  that  stripping,  have  involved  immense  public  concerns, 
producing  disastrous  floods,  affecting  the  flow  of  the  rivers,  d^roying  agriculture 
and  manufacture.  But  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  timber  situation  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  forest  cover  to  the  water  supp/y. 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  now  chief  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  the  National  Department 
of  Agriculture,  wrote  in  1898  as  follows:  "The  harvest  of  the  timber  crop  is  com- 
monly accompanied,  under  the  usual  methods  of  lumbering,  bvthe  destruction  of  the 
forest  when  merchantable  trees  predominate,  and  in  any  case  \)y  severe  and  needless 
injury.  Fire  follows  the  lumbermen  until  in  many  places  it  is  thought  to  be  inev- 
itable. The  original  forests  can  not  long  suffice  to  supply  the  increasing  demands  for 
spruce  which  are  made  upon  them."  Commenting  upon  the  methods  of  lumbering 
in  New  York,  he  wrote:  "The  spruce  is  removed  and  no  provision  of  any  kind  is 
made  for  its  reproduction.  Cutting  for  pulp  does  more  harm  than  cutting  for 
lumber,  because  it  takes  a  vastly  greater  number  of  trees  " — that  is,  trees  of  a  smaller 
size. 

The  effect  of  the  denudation  of  the  forests  upon  the  water  supply  of  communities 
may  be  instanced  notably  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  now  look- 


Pennsylvania  legislature  of  1897  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  not  less  than  40,000  acres  each,  and  the  Wisconsin  Assembly  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  formulate  and  recommend  forest  legislation.  Minnesota  has  probably  the 
best  forest-fire  law  of  any  State,  with  a  fire  warden  as  executive  officer.  In  New^ 
Jersey  and  North  Carolina  the  geological  survey  is  specially  chaiiged  with  forest 
interests. 

Forestry  associations  have  been  organized  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Colorado,  Utah,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Texas,  North 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  South  Carolina,  and  forestry  commissions  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Colorado,  California,  and  Wisconsin 
to  devise  means  for  stopping  forest  fires  and  to  stop  the  vandal  methods  of  lumber- 
men. The  waste  and  loss  bave  been  so  great,  and  the  danger  to  the  public  has 
become  so  menacing  that  a  Bureau  of  Forestry  was  created  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  cultivate  the  general  application  of  forestry  principles  to  tne  harvest- 
ing of  timber  crops,  and  to  point  out  the  injuries  that  attend  rapid  deforestation. 
Two  forestry  schools  have  been  established  for  the  same  purpose — one  at  the  Cornell 
University  and  one  at  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

There  are  now  30  forest  reservations  created  by  Presidential  proclamation,  embrac- 
ing an  area  of  62,000  square  miles,  and  extending  over  large  portions  of  13  States  and 
Territories  where  Government  lands  are  located.  So  important  has  the  question  of 
forest  cover  become  that  the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  convened  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  on  September  30,  1897,  unanimously  advocated  the  withdrawal  from  sale  of 
all  Government  lands  which  are  of  more  value  for  their  timber  than  for  agriculture 
or  for  minerals.  It  advocated  this  policy  to  protect  the  flow  of  rivers  and  to  produce 
timber  to  supply  the  needs  of  agriculture  ana  mining  and  the  demands  of  commerce. 
On  December  8,  1897,  the  American  Forestry  Association  joined  in  that  recommen- 
dation. 

Conditions  have  radicallv  changed  since  the  early  settlers  cleared  away  the  virgin 
forest.  Millions  of  population  must  now  be  considered,  and  climate,  health,  water  sup- 
ply, and  kindred  matters  present  new  problems  for  governmental  action.    The  couits 
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of  California  stopped  hydraulic  mining  of  gold  in  1882  when  the  washings  of  the  gold 
hills  filled  the  Sacramento  and  other  nvers,  and  threatened  agricnltore.  How  much 
more  serious  is  the  effect  of  rapid  deforestation  upon  all  private  and  public  interests? 

Three  commissions  in  New  Hampshire  have  reported  that  the  present  methods  of 
lumbering,  if  continued,  will  entail  baleful  scenic,  climatic,  and  economical  results, 
injuring  health,  property,  and  occupations  of  all  citizens,  impairing  the  industrial 
development  of  tbe  State,  and  rendering  intermittent  the  flow  of  tne  rivers  which 
are  most  important  to  agriculture  and  manufisusture. 

The  interests  of  the  public  generallv  as  distinguished  from  those  of  a  class — 
lumbermen — require  the  conservation  of  the  forest  resources.  In  view  of  these  seri- 
ous aspects  of  the  situation  we  are  confident  that  an  enlightened  self-interest  will 
impel  the  treaty  makers  in  dealing  with  Canada  to  follow  that  provident  policy  which 
shall  keep  our  future  wants  in  view,  and  which  shall  not  put  a  premium  upon  the 
destruction  of  g^reat  nationid  treasures. 

The  present  wasteful  method  will  inflict  upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  an  injury  which  will  be  felt  in  every  part,  and  which  in  the  mountainous 
regions  threatens  to  become  disastrous  and  irremediable.  It  will  bring  upon  some 
sections  all  the  calamities  experienced  frpm  the  same  causes  in  Europe  and  Asia.  A 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  said  it  will  sacrifice  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, and  in  the  course  of  time  make  our  valleys  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  men. 

FRICBB  OP  NEWS  PBINT  PAPEB  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF  OTHER  VARIETIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  referred  at  the  beffinning  of  your  testimony  to  the  pro- 

f^rtion  of  the  entire  paper  output  represented  oy  news  print  paper.  It  amounts,  as 
understood  you  to  say,  to  between  23  and  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  Does 
this  increase  in  prices  apply  to  the  other  kinds  of  paper  as  well  as  to  the  news  print 
paper? — ^A.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  sufficiently  mformed.  Those  prices  never 
mterested  me,  and  therefore  I  concentrated  my  attention  on  news  print  paper,  the 
one  kind  of  paper  which  I  was  buying. 

TERMS  AT  WHICH  INDEPENDENT  CONCERNS  WERE  TAKEN  INTO  THE  CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  I  judge  from  what  you  said  that  before  the  oi^ganization  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  and  at  the  time  when  competition  among  the  different  paper  man- 
ufacturers was  keen,  the  manufacturers  themselves  felt  they  were  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  newspaper  publishers,  and  that  many  of  them  were  losing 
money.  Is  that  the  claim  they  themselves  nave  made? — ^A.  They  did  so  state,  but 
the  figures  disclosed  in  the  consolidation  of  the  companies  did  not  Dear  out  any  such 
statement,  as  will  Appear  by  the  figures  given  in  tne  brief  prepared  in  December, 
1898 — Rumford  Falls,  for  instance. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  capitalization  I  find,  part  in  this  brief  and  part  in  your 
statement,  matters  of  this  kind:  You  refer  to  the  Rumford  Falls  mills,  and  say  that 
they  made  profits  of  $488,000  in  44  months  on  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  entered  the 
trust  on  a  Iwsis  that  yielded  $4.50  for  every  dollar  of  original  investment,  so  that  in 
44  months  the  total  return  on  an  investment  of  $500,000  was  $2,750,000.— A.  They 
obtained  securities  amounting  at  par  to$2,280,000,  which  added  to  the  profits  of  the  44 
months  made  $2,750,000  upon  the  ori^nal  investment  of  $500,000,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
period  when  paper  manufacturers  claimed  the]^  were  losing  money. 

Q.  This  $2,280,000,  I  understand,  was  taken  in  securitie^— A.  Yes;  the  other  four 
hundred  and  odd  thousands  represented  the  profits  during  that  period. 

Q.  But  the  pay  itself  was  taken  in  secunties,  of  course,  and  not  in  cash? — A. 
$2,280,000  in  securities,  some  of  which  have  never  touched  par  or  anywhere  near  it, 
and  some  of  which  have  dropped  as  low  as  $14  per  share. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question.  When  one  speaks  of  the  total  return 
on  an  investment  of  $500,000  beine  $2,750,000,  the  statement  is  somewhat  misleading 
unless  one  takes  into  account  the  tact  that  this  was  received  in  securities  which  were 
far  t>elow  par.  Do  you  know  what  the  actual  return  was  on  the  basis  of  the  market 
value  of  these  secunties,  say  6  months  after  the  securities  were  turned  over? — A.  I 
never  watched  those  Quotations  accurately,  and  I  therefore  can  give  only  a  rambling 
statement;  but  accoraing  to  my  best  information,  the  preferred  stock  ruled  at  that 
time  about  85  and  the  common  stock  about  55.  The  common  stock  has  since  fallen 
as  low  as  14  and  is  now  27. 

^  And  the  preferred,  do  you  recall  about  how  that  stands?— A.  According  to  the 
daily  newspapers  the  preferred  is  now  selling,  I  think,  around  79. 

(^  These  secunties  were  turned  over  on  a  basis  according  to  which  1  share  of 
preferred  and  1  share  of  common  usually  went  together? — A.  I  never  obtained  anv 
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other  details  than  thoee  which  appear  in  that  hrief  giving  the  rated  capacity  of  each 
mill  and  the  amount  of  securitiee  and  division. 

Q.  Perhaps  vou  can  make  these  statements  a  little  more  definite  as  regards  the 
special  establishments  in  qaestion.  You  say,  ''Another  mill  averaged  profite  of  from 
32  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  per  annum,  and  took  $4  in  trust  securities  for  every  $1  of 
its  stock/'    What  mill  was  that? — A.  That  was  the  Ontario. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  another  plant  which  could  not  make  newspaper  on  a  number  of 
its  machines,  but  which  the  trust  took  at  a  valuation  of  122,000  per  ton  of  daily  out- 
put?— A.  That  was  Mr.  Russell's  book  mill  at  Lawrence.  I  assume,  and  it  was 
generally  assumed,  that  it  was  a  sort  of  promoters'  fee.  and  it  was  very  cheap  even 
at  that  price,  because  Mr.  Russell  was  the  only  man  in  tne  United  States  at  that  time 
who  could  possibly  have  brought  those  paper  manufacturers  together,  and  the  effort 
cost  him  his  life.     He  died  shortly  after. 

Q.  So  you  consider  that  this  to  a  considerable  extent  represented  the  promoters' 
pay? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  publicly  allese  that.  There  was  considerable  indul- 
gence and  consideration  given  to  Mr.  Russell  who  solidified  and  molded  the  various 
confiicting  interests. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  another  mill  turned  in  at  122,000  per  ton  daily  output  that  had 
not  made  any  money  in  10  year^ — A.  The  mill  at  Herkimer,  ex-Senator  Warner 
Miller's  mill. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  valuation  of  $22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output.  What,  in  your 
judgment,  would  be  a  fair  cash  basis  of  valuation  per  ton  of  dailv  output? — A.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  per  ton;  of  course,  not  attempting  to  buy  up  the  supply  of  wood 
lands  for  a  generation,  but  reasonable  provision  and  fair  reliance  upon  tne  markets. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  $22,000  per  ton,  do  you  include  both  preferred  and  common 
stock? — A.  The  par  of  the  securities. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  another  mill  that  made  no  profit  at  all  in  1897,  which  had  no 
sulphite  attachment  and  which  had  to  cart  its  product  2  miles,  being  appraised  at 
$670,000? — A.  That  is  Warner  Miller's  mill.  If  you  will  let  me  have  the  copy  of 
that  brief  I  might  be  able  to  identify  those. 

Q.  Will  you  Kindly  identify  the  3  or  4  mentioned  on  the  page,  and  read  enough  so 
that  the  stenographer  can  get  the  order. — A.  (Reading:)  ''Another  mill  averaged 
profits  of  from  32  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  per  annum,  and  took  $4  in  trust  securitiee 
tor  every  $1  of  its  stock."  That  was  the  Ontario.  ''One  plant,  which  could  not 
make  news  Pftper  on  a  number  of  its  machines,  was  unloaded  upon  the  trust  at  a 
valuation  of  $22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output;  whereas  the  most  intelligent  and  beet 
authorities  agree  that  plants  equipped  with  modem  machiner^^  capable  of  prodncinff 
X>aper  under  the  most  economical  and  most  satisfactory  conditions,  can  be  installed 
at  less  than  $10,000  per  ton  of  daily  output."  The  mUl  there  referred  to  was  Mr. 
Russell's  mill.  ''Another  mill  that  had  not  made  any  monev  in  10  years  was  turned 
in  at  $22,000  per  ton  of  dsAly  outout,  yet  it  was  a  book  mill  and  did  not  turn  out  I 
pound  of  news  paper."  This  is  Mr.  Kussell's  Lawrence  mill.  The  other  was  Mr. 
Russell's  Bellows  Falls  mill.  "For  a  mill  that  made  not  1  cent  of  profit  in  1897 — a 
mill  which  has  no  water  power,  no  sulphite  attachment,  and  which  carted  its  pulp  2 
miles — ^an  appraisement  of  $570,000  was  put  upon  it  in  its  mei^r  into  the  trust. 
That  was  ex-Senator  Warner  Miller's  mill.  Since  the  consolidation  the  paper  com- 
pan^r  has  built  a  railroad  and  improved  that  mill,  which  is  now  making  buteher's 
manila  paper.  "An  allowance  of  nearly  $8,000,000  was  made  for  a  mill,  one-half  of 
which  might  be  better  located  upon  Boston  Common  or  in  New  York  Citv.  Five 
years  ago  the  stock  capital  of  that  concern  had  been  $300,000."  That  was  the  Glens 
Falls  paper  mill,  and  that  $8,000,000  included  its  allied  concerns  at  Plattsburg  and 
its  interest  in  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  has  been  {^id  for  the  various  properties  that  were 
included? — A.  I  do  not.  I  have  ^thered  that  they  were  acquired  through  profits 
realized  in  the  operation  of  the  mill,  though  I  am  not  clear  on  that  point,  and  would 
not  care  to  be  auoted  as  saying  so. 

Q.  You  say  further,  "Another  company,  which  was  meraed  into  the  trust  on  a 
basis  of  $3,500,000,  had  been  started  on  an  investment  of  $60,000."  Which  was 
that? — A.  That  was  the  Glen  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Berlin  Mills,  N.  H. 

Q.  You  say  it  had  started  on  an  investment  of  $60,000.  Was  other  outside  capital 
put  in  also  before  it  sold  out,  or  do  you  mean  to  imply  that  all  of  the  added  valuation 
came  from  profits?— A.  The  intention  was  to  imply  that  all  of  the  added  valuation 
came  from  profits. 

Q.  Is  your  information  complete  and  accurate  on  that  subject? — A.  It  came  from 
the  paper  manufacturers — not  the  identical  manufacturers  who  were  in  that  particu- 
lar company,  but  other  paper  manufacturers. 
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80T7RCBB  OF  WITNEBB'   INFORMATION. 

Q.  What  ore  the  sooroee  of  yonr  information  for  all  of  these  statements  that  yon 
have  made  with  reference  to  these  valoationi^ — ^A.  Years  of  contact  and  inquiry  in 
order  that  I  might  intelhgently  buy,  baying  at  one  time  as  much  as  $2^000,000  worth 
of  paper  ofk  one  contract^  inquiries  into  methods  of  manufacture,  visiting  localities 
in  Ganada  and  in  the  XJmted  States,  obtaining  the  best  available  information  from 
every  source,  correspondence  with  almost  every  laige  water  power  and  every  laige 
paper  manufacturing  interest  in  the  £ast  and  in  some  of  the  West,  and  inquiry  alio 
abroad. 

Q.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  valuations  that  were  put  upon  these  different  plants 
by  the  offidius  of  the  combination  or  by  the  organizers  of  the  combination  when 
thev  allowed  them  these  securities. — ^A.  They  came  from  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
haa  participated  in  the  appraisement  and  apportionment  of  securities. 

TBBMS  OF  GBKDIT  GIVBN  IN  THE  NBWB  PRINT  PAPER  MANUFACTURINa  BUSINEBS. 

Q.  To  ^  back  to  the  question  of  the  increasing  price  and  of  the  situation  before 
the  combination  was  maae,  you  said  that  long-time  credits  in  many  cases  had  been 

g'ven  to  the  newspapers,  and  you  implied  that  in  certain  instances  the  credits  had 
»n  given  unwisely,  so  that  {nere  was  difficulty  in  collecting  them.  Would  you 
oonsidter  that  the  interests  of  the  public  were  served  by  carrying  on  business  under 
such  conditions,  practically  forcing  very  extensive  and  long-time  credits? — ^A.  Those 
conditions  work  out  their  own  results.  The  newspapers  collapsed  and  the  paper 
manu&ucturers  acquired  ownership  of  the  newspapers.  The  credits  given  prior  to 
consolidation,  to  the  best  of  my  information,  were  not  extensive  nor  for  such  Ions 
periods  as  are  given  in  ordinary  mercantile  pursuits,  and  there  was  an  average  of  30 
days  for  pavment. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  material  change  in  the  matter  of  credits  since  the  consoli- 
dation?— A.  I  have  no  accurate  personal  information,  because  all  of  the  payments 
witii  which  I  have  had  to  do  have  been  on  a  30-day  basis. 

INCIDENCE  OF  THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  NEWS  PRINT  PAPER. 

Q.  When  the  price  of  news  print  paper  rises,  who  is  it  that  bears  the  burden  ulti- 
mately?— A.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  At  the  most  it  would 
be  a  speculation  or  ffuess.  In  some  cases  the  newspaper  might  by  raising  its  adver- 
tising rates  induce  tne  public  to  share  part  of  that  ourden;  but  if  the  advertisers 
wooM  pay  the  additional  rates  they  would  pay  them  whether  the  price  of  paper  was 
low  or  nigh.  In  some  cases  the  newspaper,  by  reason  of  competition,  is  unable  to 
raise  its  sulvertisine  rate,  it  can  not  raise  its  retail  price  for  the  sale  of  the  paper,  and 
therefore  in  all  such  cases  this  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper  is  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
newspaper  proprietor. 

Q.  jOo  you  know  whether  since  the  price  of  paper  increased  there  has  been  any- 
thing like  an  organized  effort  on  the  i>art  of  the  newspaper  publisherB  to  increase  the 
price  of  advertising  in  order  to  recoup? — ^A.  Oh,  no.  Tnose  conditions  are  so  differ- 
ent in  localities,  and  even  in  the  same  locality  with  the  various  papers,  that  no  con- 
siderable effort  in  that  direction  is  possible. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  increase  in  the  circulation  of  newspapers  and  of  the  lowering 
of  the  price  previous  to  the  time  this  combination  was  formed.  Did  you  mean  to 
state  that  you  thought  this  lowering  of  price  and  increase  in  circulation  was  really 
caused  by  the  low  price  of  paper^A.  Undoubtedly,  undoubtedly.  A  newspaper 
which  had  been  furnishing  a  l^page  paper  for  2  cents  and  paving  2}  cents  a  pound 
for  tiie  paper  could  increase  the  size  of  tne  x^aper  and  reduce  the  price  to  1  cent  and 
then  in  many  cases  make  as  much  profit  from  its  circulation  and  sales  as  it  would  on 
the  lugh  retail  price  of  the  newspaper  and  the  high  cost  of  the  news  print  paper  fur- 
nished by  the  manufacturer.  While  the  margin  of  profit  would  be  smaller  on  the 
1-cent  basis,  there  would  still  be  some  profit  on  the  circulation,  and  there  would  be  a 
material  increase  in  the  advertising  revenues  by  reason  of  the  greater  publicity  that 
was  sold  to  the  advertiser  and  the  greater  results  from  advertising. 

Q.  One  frequently  hears  the  statement  made  that  the  circulation  of  newspapers 
depends  jprimarily  on  the  skill  of  the  editor  rather  than  on  the  price.  That  is  why  I 
asied  this  question.  Could  you.  perhaps,  express  a  definite  opinion  as  to  how  far  the 
matter  of  price  as  compared  witn  the  skill  of  the  editing  room  materially  affects  the 
circulation? — A.  With  the  laiger  proportion  of  newspapers,  the  price  of  the  paper  is 
the  most  considerable  factor,  which  is  best  evidenced  oy  the  fact  tnat  newspapers  with 
precisely  the  same  management,  the  same  treatment  of  news,  and  identically  the 
same  news  service  when  reduced  from  2  cents  to  1  cent  have  more  than  doubled  their 
previous  drcnlationa. 
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RELATION   BXISTINO  BETWBBN  THE  CAPITALIZATION  OF  A  CORPORATION  AND  THE    PRICE 

OP  rra  PRODUCT. 

Q.  In  8i)eaking  of  the  combinAtion  and  of  its  capitalization,  you  said  that  this  hieh 
capitalization  was  a  burden  that  had  to  be  borne  d^  the  newspaper  publisher.  The 
statement  is  frequently  made  that  the  matter  of  capitalization  has  nothing  to  do  wil^ 
the  prices  of  the  product.  If  the  capitalization  is  nigher  the  dividends,  it  is  said,  are 
simpl  V  smaller,  and  the  price  of  the  product  is  dependent  on  other  conditions.  What 
woula  you  say  about  a  general  statement  of  that  Kind?  How  far  do  you  think  prices 
are  affected  by  capitalization? — ^A.  I  should  hardly  like  to  enter  into  the  domain  of 
that  discussion.     It  is  too  wide. 

Q.  You  opened  it  by  your  general  statement  that  the  publishers  carried  the  burden 
of  the  capitalization. — A.  So  they  do.  Though  I  will  say  that  the  abeence  of  compe- 
tition, a  serious  competition,  a  possible  competition,  rather  than  capitalization,  is  the 
important  factor.  The  acquirement  of  all  of  the  materials  in  the  manufiicture  is  the 
important  item.  The  reason  why  newspaper  proprietors  have  not  built  their  own 
mills  and  become  entirely  independent  of  the  trust,  was  because  of  the  general  belief 
among  them  that  under  normal  conditions  (such  as  nave  not  prevailed  durine  the  last 
3  years)  natural  laws  of  trade  would  work  out  such  readjustments  as  would  brin^ 
pnces  to  a  fair  figure,  and  that  there  was  therefore  not  sufficient  incentive  for  them  to 
undertake  that  which  other  manufacturers  would  enter  upon  under  the  premium  of 
competition  offered  by  the  International  Paper  Ck>mpany. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Has  it  been  your  experience  as  a  business  man  that  a 
high  aegree  of  overcapitalization  leads  to  ambitions  on  the  part  of  the  different 
managers  to  pay  dividends  on  the  watered  stock  at  all  hazards,  without  considering, 
perhaps,  the  question  of  a  reasonable  price  to  the  consumer? — A.  Undoubtedly.  If 
they  were  fired  with  a  proper  ambition  and  obligation  to  the  stockholders  the^ 
would  raise  the  price  anyhow  if  they  could.  It  is  probably  an  incentive  on  their 
X>art  to  a  greater  effort  to  do  things  which  otherwise  possibly  tney  would  not  attempt. 

REASONS   W^HY    NEWSPAPER    PUBLISHERS    DO    NOT    UNDERTAKE   TO    HANUPACTURE   THEIR 

OWN   NEWS  PRINT   PAPER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  said  also  that  the  reason  why  newspaper  publishers 
did  not  go  into  the  manufacture  of  news  print  paper  themselves  was  ttie  expec^ 
tatioii  that  prices  in  trade  would  soon  come  into  a  normal  condition.  Do  you  not 
think  the  inducement  is  always  for  the  investment  of  capital  under  abnormal  con- 
ditions? Are  there  not  greater  profits  in  view  now  to  those  who  go  into  paper  manu- 
facture than  there  have  been  at  any  other  time? — A.  Some  few  of  us  have  personal 
knowledge  of  certain  publishers  who  were  infiuenced  by  those  considerations  and 
who  did  not  realize  their  anticipations;  who  bought  paper  mills  at  a  period  when 
prices  were  abnormally  high  and  who,  when  prices  shrunk  from  various  causes,  were 
restricted  by  reason  of  their  investment  to  tne  purchase  of  their  supply  from  their 
own  mill;  whereas  the  newspaper  proprietor  who  had  not  invested  m  a  paper  mill 
was  free  to  go  wherever  the  bJest  offer  could  be  obtained. 

Q.  Were  there  any  cases  of  Mlure  in  the  ownership  of  paper  mills  by  publishers 
that  you  know  of? — A.  Lack  of  success;  one  of  them  a  most  colossal  failure. 

EXTENT    TO    WHICH    THE    INTERNATIONAL    PAPER    COMPANY    POSBBBBBS    A    MONOPOLY    OF 
THE  RBHOURCES  USED  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  NEWS   PRINT  PAPER. 

Q.  Should  we  judge  from  the  paper  you  read  that  all  the  spruce  timber  in  the 
United  States  is  taken  up  by  the  International  Paper  Ck)mpany? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  That  the  water  power  is  taken  up  by  the  Intematiomil? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  abnormal  rate  now  for  news  print  paper  in  the  market? — A. 
There  is.  In  order  that  my  answers  may  not  carry  a  wrong  implication  I  should 
state  that  a  successful  paper  mill  requires  3  elements  present  at  one  place,  namely, 
cheap  and  ample  water  power,  the  presence  of  spruce  timber,  and  cheap  transportatiop 
facilities.  There  is,  furthermore,  an  economy  in  wholesale  production,  so  that  mills 
producing;  100  tons  or  more  of  paper  per  day  are  the  mills  which  can  fairly  meet 
competition  when  it  reaches  its  acute  stage.  There  are  not  at  present  many  avail- 
able water  powers  which  are  near  the  spruce  supplies  and  which  can  be  utilized 
under  the  condition.*)  I  have  named.  There  are  some,  however,  although  theconsoli- 
dators  of  the  International  Paper  Company  said  witiiin  2  months  after  the  consoli- 
dation there  were  none.  I  visited  a  water  power  at  Millinocket,  which  was  subse- 
quently developed  by  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  and  from  which  ulti- 
mately with  its  interest  at  Madison,  there  will  be  a  total  output  of  500  tons  per  day. 

Q.  Kow,  independent  of  the  Great  Northern,  are  there  still  plenty  of  opportunities 
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for  the  investment  of  capital  in  paper  making^ — ^A.  Well,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
hear  of  many  of  them.  For  instance,  at  Massena,  where  there  is  a  large  water  power, 
the  timber  most  come  from  Canada,  and  the  Canadian  reprisals  would  embarrass 
any  capitalist  who  contemplated  investments  at  that  point.  The  same  is  tme  at 
Sault  8te.  Marie,  on  the  St.  Mary  River,  where  on  the  American  side  there  is  a  very 
slim  supply  of  timber,  though  on  the  Canadian  side  there  are  vast  forests  of  it. 

In  18^  I  advertised  for  offerings  of  water  powers  and  mill  sites  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  a  laree  newspaper  supply;  but  while  I  received  a  great  many  propositions — 
received  in  sSl  about  700  letters  relating  to  water  powers — there  were  comparatively 
few  that  were  at  all  available  under  the  conditions  just  stated. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  how  much  of  the  raw  material  which  is  used 
in  the  proauction  of  paper  the  International  Company  controlel?  I  do  not  say  owns, 
bat  controls. — ^A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  your  question  because  it  has  so  many  pos- 
sibilities. For  instance,  pulp  may  be  used  either  in  the  manufacture  of  news-print 
paper  or  it  may  be  usea  in  the  manufacture  of  other  articles.  The  International 
Paper  Company  controls  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  pulp.  I  am  unable  lo  give 
the  percenta^. 

Q.  The  pomt  the  commission  would  like  to  get  at  is  this,  how  far  you  could  char- 
acterize their  ownership  of  raw  material  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  paper 
as  a  monopoly? — A.  Well,  I  have  attempted  to  give  that  by  showing  the  extent  of 
their  ownership  of  woodlands. 

Q.  You  say  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Northern  there  is  at  present  no  open 
field  for  competition  with  the  International? — ^A.  Not  that.  I  think  there  are  sreat 
possibilities;  but  I  think  those  possibilities  would  be  very  materially  augmentea  bv 
free  pulp;  that  is,  by  the  admission  of  mechanically  ground  wood  from  Canada,  whicn 
would  save  our  forests,  and  thereby  promote  higher  aims  than  the  mere  question 
either  of  revenue  to  the  Crovemment  or  protection  to  an  industry  that  does  not  need 
protection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  the  spruce  timber  the  chief  wood? — ^A.  Yes.  It  makes 
a  whiter  sheet,  and  the  surface  is  smoother  and  better  than  that  produced  from 
poplar.  There  are  other  woods  from  which  sulphite  pulp  is  made,  but  for  them 
more  chemicals  for  clearing  purposes  are  required  than  when  spruce  is  used. 

PATBMTS  AND  SBCBS7T  PBOCESSBS  IN  THB  MANUPACTURB  OP  PAPBR. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  spoke  of  the  large  amount  that  was  allowed  for  good  will 
in  this  capitalization.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  there  many  patented  pro- 
cesses or  patented  machines  used,  or  any  secret  processes  that  have  a  special  value  and 
that  are  ordinarily  counted  in  as  part  of  the  good  will  in  making  valuations? — 
A.  I  can  not  recall  any  that  were  acquired  by  the  International  Paper  Company  at 
the  time  of  the  consolidation.  There  may  be  some.  One  was  subseauently  bought 
by  it — the  Russell  process  for  making  sulphite  pulp,  or  rather  lining  digesters. 

Q.  But  speaking  generally,  you  do  not  think  patented  machines  or  patented  pro- 
cesses count  for  very  much  in  the  manufacture? — A.  I  think  they  are  very  incon- 
siderable factors  in  the  question  of  manufacture. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH    THB  CONSOLIDATION  REALIZED  SAVINGS  IN  CROSS  PREIOHTS. 

Q.  In  speakinff  of  the  savings  that  the  International  Paper  Company  proposed  to 
make,  you  stated  that  they  had  made  very  few.'  Let  us  take  some  of  those  by  them- 
selves. With  reference  to  the  saving  in  cross  freights:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you 
think  they  make  much  saving  there? — A.  I  have  no  information  excepting  that 
which  is  given  to  me  by  paper  manufacturers.  I  have  never  had  access  to  the  Dooks 
of  any  of  those  manufacturing  companies,  and  I  rely  entirely  on  second-hand 
information;  but  the  paper  manufacturers  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  railroad 
freight  agents  took  very  good  care  that  whatever  readjustments  were  made  were  not 
unprofitable  to  the  railrcMd  companies. 

0-  8o  that  the  proposed  saving  failed  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  railways, 
and  not  to  a  lack  of  care  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  International  Paper 
Company? — A.  Please  do  not  understand  me  as  implying  that  the  officers  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  would  at  any  time  pay  1  cent  more  for  railroad  trans- 
portation than  they  must  pay. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  might  put  tne  matter  in  another  way.  Do  you  think  that  a  widely 
scattered  industry,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  paper  is,  has  the  opportunity  under 
normal  conditions  of  saving  a  good  deal  from  cross  freights — A.  I  should  say  that 
was  an  entirely  reasonable  proposition. 

Q.  In  this  specific  case  you  tnink  that  reasonable  expectation  was  thwarted  by  the 
railroads? — A.  I  think  it  had  a  most  tangible  basiB  when  the  company  was  orgamzed. 

1  See  pp.  410, 4U,  488. 
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THE  LABOR  CXMT  OF  MANUFAGTUBINO  PAPER  SINCE  THE  CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  lahor  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  had  not 
been  lessened. — A.  That  was  in  the  paper  mill  itself,  as  distinguished  n*om  the  sul- 
phite mill  and  the  pulp  mill.  I  have  information  only  of  the  paper  mill.  There  it 
nas  been,  brought  down  to  11  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Would  not  that  lessening  of  the  cost  imply  that  there  have  been  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  production  under  this  combination? — A.  There  have  be^i  consol- 
idations and  improvements,  unquestionably.  The  company  immediately  after  its 
organization  paid  $2,000,000  in  order  to  put  its  machinery  into  shape  for  more  effect- 
ive operation. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  International  Paper  Ck)mpany  had  made  improvements 
in  methods  oi  production  substantially  as  great  as  those  that  were  made  imder  the 
competitive  system  immediately  preceding  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  simply  say 
that  immediately  following  the  consolidation  it  did  expend — so  the  imformation 
come^  to  me  from  an  officer  of  the  company — 12,000,000  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  its  machinery.  But  as  more  than  half  of  that  machinery  was  junk,  such  a  policy 
was  absolutely  essential,  and  was  entirely  apart  from  any  question  of  comparison 
with  the  methods  that  had  prevailed  prior  to  consolidation.  I  should  say  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  not  one  new  paper  machine  has  been  built  by  the  International 
Paper  Company,  so  far  as  I  have  any  trace,  the  same  stimulus  to  improvement  in 
manufacture  does  not  exist  as  prevailed  under  individual  ownership. 

COOT  OF  SELLING  SINCE  THE  CONSOLIDATION — CHARACTER  OF  SERVICE  GIVEN. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  the  cost  of  selling,  and  of  the  high  salaries  paid  to  the  officials 
of  the  International  Paper  Company.  You  stated  that  under  the  competitive  system 
that  preceded,  the  managers  sold  their  paper  without  chaige? — A.  Many  of  them, 
not  all. 

Q.  Many  of  them;  but  that  under  the  new  system  there  was  an  expensive  selling 
department.  When  you  say  that  the  managers  sold  without  charae  do  you  mean 
without  any  formal  charge  or  without  pretencungto  take  any  pay? — A.  I  mean  these 
proprietors  were  themselves  appropriating  whatever  profit  appeared,  and  that  as  the 
actual  proprietors  of  the  property  they  were  giving  a  certain  amount  of  time  which 
they  did  not  give  after  the  control  and  ownership  ofthe  property  passed  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company. 

Q.  By  giving  that  attention  to  the  selling  work  themselves,  you  would  think  they 
were  perhaps  increasine:  their  own  profits  and  their  own  dividends  enough  to  cover 
a  specific  charge  for  selung?  Or,  in  other  words,  do  you  think  that  the  paper  buyer 
really  gained  anything  by  having  the  manager  himself  act  directly,  instead  of  throuj^h 
an  agent? — A.  1  think  undoubtedly  the  newspaper  buyer  obtamed  a  better  quality- 
paper,  more  efficient  service,  and  had  less  occasion  for  complaints  under  the  system 
of  individual  ownership  than  under  the  consolidated  management 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  tnat  in  this  consolidated  company  there  is  any  material  saving 
in  the  cost  of  selling  by  having  the  work  of  these  numerous  managers  done  by  a 
much  smaller  number? — ^A.  I  have  no  information  other  than  I  have  given  to  y^ou, 
and  it  would  require  access  to  the  books  of  the  consolidated  company  and  the  indi- 
vidual companies  to  make  that  comparison. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  A  UNIFORMITY  OF  PRICES  HAS  BEEN  REALIZED  SINCE  THE  COMBINATION. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  the  lack  of  steadiness  of  prices  under  this  combination,  and 
gave  the  example  of  the  two  papers,  one  paying  1.80  and  the  other  2.15  cents  per 
pound,  was  that  difference  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prices  were  made  at  different 
times? — A.  At  different  times. 

Q.  And  one  was  substantially  under  a  time  contract,  I  suppose? — ^A.  That  is  right; 
but  it  simply  illustrated  the  possibilities  of  lack  of  equality  m  prices  under  the  con- 
solidation, and  contradicted  the  important  claim  which  they  nad  presented  at  the 
outset  that  they  would  equalize  prices. 

THE  TARIFF  ON   LOGS  AND  WOOD    PULP — RETALIATORY   MEASURES  IMPOSED  BY  CANADA. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  tariff  ^  on  wood  pulp  you  imply  that  you  do  not  think  that 
any  tarin  was  necessary  to  protect  the  industry  to  a  reasonable  extent,  or  to  enable 
the  manufacturers  of  paper  to  pay  reasonable  wages  to  their  employees.  That  is 
your  opinion,  is  it? — A.  Unquestionably. 

1  See  pp.  414-419,  438-447. 
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Q.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  thia  mcrease  in  the  tariff  was  really  not  due  to  any 
necessity  of  giving  a  reasonable  protection  to  the  industry,  but  was  rather  intended 
to  increase  the  profits  of  the  combination? — A.  It  was  intended  to  guard  against  poe- 
dbie  competition  that  mi^ht  otherwise  obtain. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  on  account  of  this  tariff  that  Canada  imposed  her 
retaliatory  measures  of  charging  for  the  export  of  lo^ — ^A.  I  am  positive.  I  have 
reason  for  that  statement  &e  Joint  High  Ck>mmi8Bion  took  up  that  question.  The 
matter  of  lumber,  paper,  and  pulp  was  an  element  in  the  treaty  ne^tiations. 

Q.  I  was  soing  to  ask  if  there  was  any  distinction  at  all  in  principle  between  this 
matter  of  pulp  and  that  of  lumber  and  logei? — ^A.  What  kind  of  a  distinction? 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  duty  being  placed  on  pulp  at  the  insti^tion  of  the  managers 
of  the  IntOTuational  Paper  Companv,  so  as  to  lessen  competition  against  them  and 
enable  them  to  control  the  market  Setter.  Do  you  think  the  same  situation  holds 
with  reference  to  the  manufacturers  of  lumber,  or  was  the  duty  put  on  lumber  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  needed  to  protect  the  industry? — ^A.  I  Imow  that  the  manu- 
ftk^turers  of  lumber  who  had  American  interests  were  extremely  anxious  to  obtain 
an  increase  in  rate,  and  that  the  American  manufacturers  with  Canadian  interests 
were  opposed  to  the  duty. 

Q.  Did  Canada  retaliate  hj  imposing  an  escport  duty  on  logs  in  the  same  way 
that  I  understood  you  to  say  it  did  upon  pulp?— A.  Oh,  I  don't  state  that  Canada 
imposed  an  export  duty  on  wood  pulp,  but  on  lop  that  came  from  the  Crown  lands. 
The  Province  of  Ontano  prohibited  export,  but  m  the  Province  of  Quebec  a  license 
fee  of  $1.90  was  imposed,  on  which  a  rebate  of  $1.50  is  paid  if  the  logs  are  used 
in  Canada;  so  that  logs  that  come  from  the  Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
practically  pay  an  export  duty  of  $1.90  per  cord. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Would  you  sav  that  the  duty  on  timber  and  lumber  as 
placed  in  the  Dinsley  tanfi  is  not  on  all  fours  with  the  duty  on  pulp? — ^A.  I  know 
nothing  about  lumoer;  I  know  nothing  about  pulp  or  paper  other  than  that  which 
relates  to  news-print  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  duty  imposed  in  the  Dingley  tariff  on  the  importation  of 
foreimpulp  is  an  onerous  duty? — ^A.  It  was  intendea  to  be  prohibitory. 

Q.  Well,  has  it  been,  or  is  it? — A.  Not  quite,  for  the  reason,  first,  that  the  spruce 
consumption  exceeded  the  accessible  supply  in  the  United  States,  and  paper  manu- 
fiicturers  were  forced  to  ggo  to  Canada  anyhow;  and  second,  because  on  account  of 
the  drought  which  began  m  the  fall  of  1899  paper  manufacturere  were  forced  to  go  to 
Canada  and  pay  any  price  in  order  to  keep  their  mills  going,  shifting  the  burden 
upon  the  buyer. 

TABIFra  ON  WOOD  PULP. 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  that  the  tariff  naturally  had  to  change  from  its  position  of  10 
or  more  years  ago  to  its  present  one,  owin^  to  the  change  in  the  methods  employed 
in  the  manu^ture  of  papei^  The  old  tariff,  I  understand,  was  based  upon  an  earlier 
system  of  manufacturing  paper  in  which  the  manu&cture  of  wood  pulp  was  not  at 
all  required? — A.  But  we  had  the  new  system  here  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  it 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Q.  Under  the  present  tariff  on  wood  pulp  are  the  rates  more  protective  to  the  Amer- 
ican manu^turer  of  paper  than  they  were  under  the  earlier  tariff  referred  to? — A. 
Well,  that  question  is  beyond  me,  because  I  do  not  know  what  the  old  protection 
was.  It  antedates  the  time  of  which  I  have  any  accurate  knowledge,  namely,  within 
the  last  9  years. 

Q.  Haven't  you  a  tradition  in  your  paper  business  that  it  was  entirely  prohibitory 
before? — A.  I  recall  in  my  younger  days  reading  about  "Wood  Pulp"  Miller,  and 
the  efforts  which  ex->Senator  Warner  Miller  nmde  to  protect  the  American  mills 
against  possible  competition  from  abroad;  but  I  do  know  that  wood  pulp  had  been 
imported. 

PBOBABLB  EFFBCr  OF  THX  ABOLITION  OF  THB  FRB8ENT  DUTY. 

Q.  Would  the  abolition  of  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp,  admitting  all  the  pulp 
from  Canada  that  you  desire,  lessen  the  price  of  paper  to  American  publisheitf? — A. 
Naturally  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany as  well  as  to  others,  and  to  an  extent  it  would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
I  maintain,  however,  that  neither  the  International  Paper  Company  nor  any  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  of  paper  needs  any  protection.  The  well-equipped  American  mill 
can  meet  the  product  of  any  pation  of  the  world^  and  further,  the  American  manu- 
&u;turer  is  protected  by  reason  of  location.  He  is  in  the  market  where  his  product 
is  consumeci,  and  therefore  he  is  protected  against  competition  by  transportation. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Yon  think  that  is  trae  a]flo  along  the  seaboard? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  Are  yon  not  aware  that  ocean  freight  in  some  instances  are  extremely  low? — A. 
I  am  not  aware  of  that,  but  I  do  know  that  witiiin  the  last  year  tiiey  nave  been 
extremely  high,  and  that  laxve  bonuses  have  been  paid  for  charters. 

Q.  It  has  l^n  testified  to  before  this  commission  that  alone  the  seaboard,  and  for 
a  certain  depth  into  the  country,  the  privile^  of  ocean  freights  more  than  counter- 
balances the  tariff  on  certain  lines — ihaX  freight  is  for  ballad,  practically.  How  far 
would  that  apply  in  the  importation  of  wood  pulp  if  the  tariff  were  entirely  removed?— 
A.  That  is  a  question  whicn  I  am  unable  to  answer,  because  I  do  not  know  what  would 
be  the  probable  freight  rates  from  foreign  ports. 

Q.  Well,  assuming  that  the  condition  is  the  same  as  stated  for  other  industries,  is 
not  that  at  least  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  tariff? — A.  I  am  not 
equipped  with  information  to  answer  that  question.  The  ocean-carrying  situation 
for  tne  last  year  or  year  and  a  half  has  been  abnormal,  by  reason  of  the  demand 
for  transports  on  account  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines  and  the  war  in  South  Africa. 

FUETHBR  REASONS  FOR  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  DUTY — THE  PRESERVATION  OF  OUR  FOBBBTB. 

Q.  You  stated  also  that  the  price  of  paper  was  affected  somewhat  bv  the  war  with 
Spain  and  the  war  in  South  Africa? — A.  That  is  true.  And  I  said  there  were  4 
abnormal  conditions;  first  and  second,  those  2  wars;  third,  the  drought;  fourth,  the 
efforts  of  this  company  to  acquire  and  monopolize  wood  lands. 

Q.  Yet  you  recommend  ai>parently  as  the  only  remedy  the  removal  of  the  tariff? — 
A.  Outside  of  the  considerations  of  revenue  and  protection  to  labor  employed  in  the 
paper  mills,  there  is  a  higher  and  greater  motive  in  the  preservation  of  our  forests, 
and  thereby  in  the  protection  of  our  water  supply.  To  guard  these  New  York  State 
has  set  aside  large  areas  on  which  it  has  prohibited  the  cutting  of  timber,  the  United 
States  and  at  least  13  of  the  states  have  taken  most  rigorous  action,  all  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rivers,  and  the  protection  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  against 
the  intermittent  fiow  of  the  rivers,  the  dangers  of  which  were  evidenced  only  last 
week  by  the  floods  in  New  England. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  United  States  of  transfemng  that  depletion 
of  forests  to  Canada,  and  of  the  change  in  climatic  conditions  thereby  brought  about 
over  there? — ^A.  With  Canada's  limitless  forests,  and  with  the  ordinary  capacity  of 
those  forests  for  reproduction,  all  of  our  timber  cutting  there  for  the  supply  of  this 
pulp  wood  for  newspapers  would  be  more  than  offset,  and  Canada  is  knocking  at 
our  doors  and  begging  us  to  permit  her  to  do  it;  so  that  the  proposition  has  all  of 
the  elements  of  good  trade  because  of  advantages  to  both  sides. 

THE  SPRUCE  SUPPLY  OF  CANADA. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  the  source  of  his  informa- 
tion as  to  the  spruce  supply  in  Canada? — ^A.  Well,  the  spruce  owners — eentlemen 
who  own  thousands  of  square  miles  of  tracts  in  their  own  right;  some  of  the  gentle- 
men now  connected  with  the  International  Paper  Company  who  are  so  eqmpped; 
reports  of  their  timber  inspectors  which  have  come  within  my  knowledge  during  the 
last  3  years,  some  of  the  mformation  coming  within  the  last  10  days;  a  newspaper 
report  of  a  great  tract  up  in  Canada^  200  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Your  statement  was  that  the  region  from  Labrador  and  Yukon  and  St  Law- 
rence to  Hudson  Bay  is  practically  a  vast  area  of  spruce  timber? — A.  Almost  unbroken. 

Q.  Do 'you  mean  to  have  us  understand,  then,  that  it  is  spruce,  and  not  other  tim- 
bers?— A.  There  are  other  timbers,  but  there  is  considerable  spruce — ^more  than 
enough  to  meet  all  of  the  possible  demands  or  requirements  of  any  interests  in  the 
United  States.    There  is  a  great  storehouse  of  spruce  extending  along  the  border. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  the  denuding  of  the  forests  in  this  country  by  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company? — A.  By  lumbermen — not  by  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany any  more  than  by  all  of  the  pulp  mills,  all  of  the  sawmills  or  lumber  mills, 
whether  they  represent  any  kind  of  paper  or  not — timber  used  in  any  manner. 

ATTEMPT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  TO  PRESERVE  AND  RENEW  OUB  SPRUCE 

FORESTS.^ 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  International  Paper  Company  not  only  tries  to  conserve 
the  growth  of  spruce,  but  is  also  acquiring  many  mountain  pastures  and  ^wing 
them  up  to  spruce? — A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  wise  policy;  and  while  I  am 
not  aware  of  it,  I  do  say  that  they  now  obtain  more  than  half  of  their  spruce  logs 
from  Canada,  so  that  if  they  are  going  into  speculation  to  raise  spruce  lands,  as  the 
farmer  raises  grain,  that  is  an  entirely  different  proposition,  and  it  is  entirely  apart 

1  See  p.  447. 
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from  the  question  of  manofactare— the  epectdation  of  a  paper  company  to  raise  spnice 
woods  for  a  market  30  years  from  now.  It  is  precisely  the  same  proposition  on  a 
diminished  scale  as  that  of  the  anthracite-coal  regions,  where  the  rhiiadephia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Company,  a  prosperous  concern  earning  22  per  cent  upon  its  stock, 
started  m  firet  to  insure  tonnage  for  itself,  and  subsequenUy  to  acquire  tonnage  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  anyone  else  from  getting  it,  until  it  finally  broke  itself  buying 
coal  lands,  just  as  these  gentiemen  are  ouying  lumber  lands,  not  for  the  purpose  (» 
immediate  usase,  but  for  the  puipose  of  speculating  in  the  future  supply  of  that  article. 
The  Philadelpnia  and  Reading  Railroad  Ck)mpany,  as  a  result  of  its  loading  up  with 
anthracite  at  prices  e<}ual  to  the  prices  which  it  would  have  paid  for  coal  lands  if  they 
were  to  come  immediately  into  the  market,  encumbered  itself  with  land  that  could 
have  produced  60,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  per  annum,  and  as  it  could  only 
market  from  its  lands  6,000,000  tons  per  annum  it  was  forced  to  charge  for  every  ton  of 
the  coal  which  it  took  out  of  the  ground  a  price  not  only  sufficient  to  cover  the  rovalty 
for  the  impoverishment  of  the  land  to  that  extent,  but  also  to  cover  the  expense  of  car- 
rying the  coal  remaining  in  the  ground,  which  it  could  not  take  out  because  it  could 
not  market  it.  Now,  if  the  International  Paper  Company  is  to  buy  spruce  lands  for  a 
market  30  years  ahead,  that  is  entirely  proper.  It  is  a  field  of  effort  entirely  apart 
from  the  manufacture  of  paper;  it  is  a  problem  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
burdens  which  should  be  put  upon  the  cost  of  paper,  and  if  they  invest  $4,000,000  in 
woodlands,  the  carrying  chaige  of  that  is  put  upon  the  present  price  of  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Regw^leas  of  the  motive  of  the  company  or  of  its  financial 
wisdom ^A.  (Interrupting. )  Which  I  am  not  pretending  to  discuss. 

Q.  (Continuing.^  You  made  the  point  that  they  were  injuring  the  public  by 
denuding  the  hillsides,  and  it  appears  that  you  now  admit  that  they  may  be  conserv- 
ing the  wreMf — A.  I  do  assert  tnat  they  are  not  conserving  the  forests  to  any  extent 
that  will  compare  with  the  denudation  that  is  now  progressing. 

Q.  What  is  your  evidence  of  that? — ^A.  The  evidence,  first,  is  the  statement  as  to 
the  amount  that  is  being  denuded  each  year  in  4  states,  namely,  1,700  square  miles, 
and  a  mental  calculation  that  it  will  require  25  to  30  years  for  the  reproduction 
of  spruce  forests,  and  that  I  am  ouite  confident  that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
panv  is  not  conserving  forests  on  tnat  basis,  or  that  any  or  all  of  the  interests  engaged 
m  tne  conservation  of  the  forest  reserves  are  progressing  on  the  basis  of  50,000  square 
miles  of  forest  preserves,  which  would  be  necessary  to  offset  an  annual  stripping  of 
1,700  square  miles. 

Q.  Is  this  a  matter  of  your  own  opinion,  or  have  you  taken  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  made  measurements  or  observations? — A.  I  have  taken  evidence  from  the 
best  available  source  in  the  United  States,  namely,  the  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture;  the  reports  of  the  best-equipped 
forest  timbermen  in  the  United  States;  a  report  of  the  best-equipped  timberman  in 
the  United  States,  whom  I  understand  to  be  Mr.  Crawford,  and  various  publications 
relating  to  the  timber  supplies,  including  the  reports  of  the  forest  commissions  of  the 
various  states;  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  of  the  Depart^ 
ment  of  the  Interior. 

Q.  You  have  taken  all  that  knowledge?— A.  All  that  knowledge. 

Q.  Yet  you  testified  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you  knew  nothing  about  timber  except 
as  it  is  used  in  the  production  of  wood  pulp  for  newspaper  use? — ^A.  Except  as  it 
affected  directly  the  news-print  paper. 

Q.  Do  these  various  public  reports  and  fragmentary  reports  to  which  you  refer  take 
into  account  the  effort  being  made  by  the  International  Paper  Company  to  conserve 
its  spruce  supply? — A.  They  do  not,  except  tiiat  I  have  read  in  the  announcements 
made  to  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Manufacturers'  Association  by  officers  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  that  it  was  making  efforts  in  that  direction. 

THE  ABUSE  OF  OUB  FOBB0I8 — ^EFFOBTB  FOR  THSIB  PRESERVATION. 

Q.  Do  these  official  reports  you  refer  to  make  any  special  complaints  against  the 
pulp  men? — ^A.  The  burden  of  all  of  the  official  reports  is  that  the  pulp  men  especially 
nave  been  cutting  timber  that  was  too  small  for  the  lumber  men,  and  that  when  they 
stripped  they  left  no  capacity  for  reproduction. 

Q.  (By  Mjt.  Clarke.)  Don't  all  of  those  statements  relate  to  practices  in  former 
years  rather  than  in  very  recent  years,  since  the  International  Paper  Company  was 
oiganized? — A.  Those  reports  were  obtained  by  me  in  January,  1899,  just  2  years 
ago,  from  the  various  departments  in  Washington  and  New  York. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  periods  they  covered? — A.  They  covered  recent 
periods — periods  immediately  prior  to  1899.  The  brief  which  I  have  submitted  here 
states  all  of  the  work  done  by  the  various  states,  the  creation  of  commissions,  the 
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action  of  the  irri^ting  cozi|gree8,  and  the  various  acts  of  Conffrees,  and  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  President  setting  aside  lands,  and  the  work  of  tne  various  stat^  in  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the  forest  resources. 

Q.  Is  that  the  hrieP  which  you  presented  to  the  Joint  High  Commission?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  International  Paper  tk)mpany  present  a  brief  to  that  commission? — ^A. 
I  do  not  know.  We  never  obtained  accurate  information  of  any  open  or  public  state- 
ment having  been  made  to  the  Joint  High  Commission  by  the  International  Paper 
Company,  though  there  was  a  belief  that  it  was  not  idle  or  silent  in  that  discussion. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware,  then,  that  they  answered  your  statement? — A.  I  am  not 
aware'of  it,  and  doubt  if  they  could  effectually  answer  it 

THE  TAKIFF  ON   WOOD    PULP   (bBBUMBD) — ITS   BFFBCTB — ^DBBIBABIUTY  OF   ITS  RBMOVAL 

Q.  Now,  you  have  spoken  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp.  Is  it  your  belief  that  if  the 
present  duties  were  repealed,  and  wood  pulp  were  made  free,  that  the  effect  would 
be  to  caiise  pulp  to  be  imported  in  large  Quantities,  and  that  the  price  of  newspapers 
would  be  reduced  in  consequence? — A.  My  judgment  and  best  information  is,  that  if 
wood  pulp  could  be  introduced  free  of  dut^  the  cost  of  capitalization  of  paper-mill 
plants  would  be  reduced  to  $3,000  per  ton  daily  output;  that  the  large  item  of  expendi- 
ture in  a  paper-mill  plant  is  the  development  of  water  power  for  the  ^nding  of  the 
wood,  and  for  the  installation  of  the  grinders,  and  that  with  free  wood  pulp  brought 
from  Canada,  paper  mills  could  be  established  in  the  United  States  at  that  small  valua- 
tion at  points  which  are  now  impossible  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  grinding  of  the 
pulp  requires  so  much  power  in  order  tmit  it  may  be  done  cheaply,  and  that  with 
free  pulp  extensive  plants  could  be  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
alon^  the  border  ana  along  the  coast;  that  that  woula  materially  reduce  the  price  of 
all  kinds  of  paper,  while  protecting  the  forests,  and  not  seriously  menacing  the  paper 
manufactures. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  would  admit  pulp  free,  you  would  also  admit  lumber  free? — ^A.  I 
prefer  not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  any  tariff  subject  except  that  of  pulp  and 
paper.  I  believe,  individually,  that  the  introduction  of  free  lumber  woi:dd  be  a 
national  boon. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  effect  of  this  tariff  which  you  said  was  designed  to 
enable  the  International  Paper  Company  to  monopolize  the  business  in  this  country, 
but  you  have  also  stated  that  recently  a  large  and  formidable  competition  with  t&e 
International  Paper  Company  has  been  developed? — A.  That  is  accurate. 

Q.  The  tariff,  tnen,  has  not  stood  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  ^is  competi- 
tion, has  it? — A.  I  think  that  up  to  this  time  the  tariff,  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
stimulated  prices,  has  had  a  tendency  to  put  a  premium  upon  competition.  Please 
do  not  misunderstand  me.  So  far  as  the  tariff  on  paper  is  concerned,  I  think  that 
regardless  of  any  tariff  provision  the  natural  laws  of  trade  will  work  out  the  proper 
logical  result,  and  that  paper  will  be  cheapened  under  normal  conditions  regardless 
of  the  tariff;  but  I  do  object  to  any  combination  of  manufacturers  takmg  advantaj^ 
of  Congressional  legislation  to  increase  the  price  of  an  article  which  is  a  raw  materud 
to  a  very  considerable  American  industry,  and  to  put  a  tax  upon  knowledge  and  upon 
the  spread  of  intelligence.  I  think,  however,  that  natural  forces  will  in  the  course 
of  time  work  out  the  logical  result  and  cheapen  the  price  of  paper,  but  that  in  the 
competition  and  conflict  which  will  ensue  there  will  be  a  very  considerable  destruction 
of  great  national  treasures — our  forests. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  would  likely  have  been 
formed  to  compete  with  the  International  Paper  Company  had  they  not  felt  reason- 
ably sure  of  tariff  protection? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  answer.  I  should  say  that  the 
tariff  was  not  a  deterrent  in  that  investment  If,  however,  there  had  been  no  tariff 
on  wood  pulp  I  think  that  the  establishment  of  American  paper  mills  would  have 
been  very  much  larger  than  that  which  has  actually  occurr^  under  the  tariff. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  protection  or  in  free  trade? — A.  I  believe  in  tariff  for  revenue 
only. 

REMOVING  THE    DUTY  THROUGH  A  RBCIPROCrTY  TREATY  WITH  CANADA. 

Q.  If  we  maintain  a  protective  policy,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  take 
the  duty  off  pulp  without  somebody  proposing  to  take  it  off  lumber  also,  and  then 
from  a  great  many  other  articles  along  the  whole  line,  so  that  the  single  proposition 
which  you  make  would  lead  to  a  general  tariff  revision? — A.  Not  necessarily.  A 
mere  establishment  of  reciprocal  trade  relation  with  Canada  would  not  necessarily 
involve  a  new  tariff  bill.  The  process  would  be  entirely  different.  Instead  of  a 
tariff  bill  passing  there  would  be  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the 

1  See  pp.  414-419.  >  See  pp.  44(M45! 
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United  States,  which  would  be  upon  an  entirely  different  basiB  from  any  general 
tariff  revision. 

Q.  Are  you  iamiliar  with  the  operations  of  the  last  treaty  of  reciprocity  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  do  you  know  whv  it  was  denounced  and  aban- 
doned?— A.  I  am  not;  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  or  nas  been  any. 

BFFBCT  OF  THB  INCRBABB  IN  THB  PRICB    OF  PAFBR   UPON    THB    LABORBR8    BNOAGED    IN 

THB  NBW8PAPBR  INDU8TBY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  made  the  statement  that  the  interest  of  labor  in  the 
manufiEu;ture  of  paper  was,  in  your  judgment,  considerably  leas  thui  the  interest  of 
labor  in  the  newspaper  industry. — A.  The  latter  is  40  times  greater. 

Q.  Do  you  thins  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  has 
injured  the  laborers  interested  in  newspapers,  or  cut  their  rates  of  wsgeef — A.  Not 
at  all. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  you  think  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  has 
not  been  borne  by  the  labor  engaged  on  the  newspapers,  but  rather  b^  the  general 
public  which  takes  the  product?— A.  Newspaper  labor  prices  have  participated  more 
or  leas  in  the  higher  level  of  wages  which  has  obtained. 

BZTENT  to  which  THB  INTERNATIONAL  PAPBR  COMPANY  HAS  BBBN  A  FACTOR  IN  BRINGING 
ABOUT  THB  PRESENT  ABNORMAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THB  PAPER    INDUSTRY. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  three  or  four  elements  that  had  contributed  to  increasing  the 
price  of  the  paper? — A.  Making  the  abnormal  conditions. 

Q.  Could  you  ^ve  any  kind  of  estimate  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  combination 
has  been  a  force  in  bringing  about  those  results  as  compared  with  the  other  forced — 
A.  I  would  not  undertake  to  do  that,  except  to  say  that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany started  a  competition  with  itself  and  stimulated  prices,  increasing  the  cost  of 
manu&icture  to  an  extent,  and  increasing  very  considerably  tne  price  of  paper  to  the 
consumer,  by  reducing  the  number  of  interests  which  have  to  be  considered  in  estab- 
lishing prices  or  in  quoting  prices  to  the  Dublishers. 

Q.  WeU,  had  the  International  Paper  Company  not  been  formed,  do  you  not  think 
that,  owin^  to  these  other  facts  you  have  spoken  of,  the  price  of  paper  would 
have  been  increased  somewhat? — ^A.  Unquestionablv  somewhat  because  the  demand 
at  one  time,  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  grew 
excessive. 

Q.  Do  vou  consider  that  the  statements  you  have  made  with  reference  to  the 
effect  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  to  its  lack  of  success  in  the  canying 
out  of  its  intentions  as  regards  savings,  would  apply  pretty  generally  to  all  industrial 
combinations,  or  is  this  a  peculiar  exception? — A.  I  would  prefer  to  limit  my  state- 
ments and  opinions  to  the  Intemationai  Pftper  Company. 

Q.  You  do  not  care  to  speak  on  the  general  question  of  industrial  combinations? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not. 

PBOBABLB  EFFECT  OF  A   REMOVAL  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  THE  LABOR  EMPLOYED  IN 

THB  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lftchman.)  The  reduction  of  the  tariff  as  proposed  bv  you  would  be 
felt  immediately,  would  it  not,  by  the  labor  employed  in  the  pulp  mills  of  the  United 
States  if  that  industry  were  transferred  to  Canada? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Where  Would  tney  find  employment  if  the  industry  were  transferred  to  Can- 
ada?— A.  I  think  they  would  fina  employment  where  they  do  now.  I  think  there 
would  be  a  greater  stimulus  to  the  development  of  manufacture.  I  think  there  would 
still  be  a  very  considerable  manufacture  of  pulp  from  timber  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  wood  pulp  there  would  be  any 
rise  in  wages  of  the  workmen  employed  in  making  newspaper? — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  would  materially  affect  wages.  The  wages  of^  newspaper  employees  are 
subject  to  general  conditions  and  not  to  that  one  especially. 

Q.  Are  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  subject  to  any  foreign  competition? — 
A.  None  that  is  material. 

Q.  Well,  are  they  subject  to  any? — A.  Practically  none.  Ordinarily  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  say  absolutely  none,  only  there  might  be  some  few  isolated  cases  of  for- 
eign papers  right  here  that  are  not  factors. 

Q.  In  view  of  this  fact,  then,  is  it  a  fair  comparison  to  say  that  40  people  are 
employed  in  the  making  of  newspapers  to  one  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wood 
pulp,  and  from  that  draw  the  deduction  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  40  men  to 
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remove  the  tariff  from  wood  pulp? — A.  I  think  they  would  participate  in  the  general 
prosperity  following  the  removal  of  the  tariff  and  the  removal  of  this  tax  of 
$4,800,000  on  the  newspaper  proprietors,  and  that  the  effect  upon  the  employees  of 
the  newspapers  would  be  much  greater  in  the  aggregate  than  it  would  be  on  the 
labor  in  the  wood-pulp  mill.  This  must  naturally  be  the  case  if  publishers  of  one 
paper,  for  instance,  pay  as  much  as  $150,000  per  annum  in  the  incr^sed  cost  of  paper 
supply. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  add  a  single  cent  to  the  wages  of  any  printer  emploved 
on  your  jnpei^ — A.  I  think  that  greater  prosperity  in  the  newspaper  trade  would  be 
reflected  in  better  pay  for  all  of  the  employees. 

Q.  Is  not  the  pa^  of  the  employees  fixed  by  a  scale  fixed  by  the  typographical 
union?    I  am  speakmg  now  of  the  printers. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  paper  a  union  office? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  pay  the  union  scale  of  wages,  do  you  not? — A.  We  do.  Please  do  not 
particularize  my  own  paper.  I  am  not  appearing  here  as  a  representative  of  that 
paper. 

Q.  I  undeiistand  that. — A.  I  do  not  want  my  testimony  to  be  construed  as  giving 
the  attitude  of  any  newspaper  on  this  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lttchman.)  Have  wages  been  increased  in  any  newspaper  offices  dur- 
ing the  last  4  yearel? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  they  have  not  participated?— A.  I  have  said  that  they  have  been  affected 
by  the  higher  level  of  wages  which  has  generally  obtained. 

Q.  Then  they  have  not  been  affected  by  the  orsanization  of  the  International 
Paper  Company?— A.  Not  that  I  have  any  general  knowledge  of.  There  are  cases 
such  as  the  consolidation  of  newspapers,  one  of  which  has  occurred  recently  in  Chi- 
cago, where  a  number  of  employees  have  been  thrown  out,  and  where,  by  reason  of 
an  increase  in  the  price,  the  circulation  has  naturally  been  reduced  to  some  extent. 

THB  SIZE  OP   NEWSPAPERS — HOW  AFFBCrED  BY  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

PAPER  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  believe  you  contend  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  operation 
of  this  trust  there  would  be  more  paper  used — newspapers  would  get  out  la^r  edi- 
tions?— ^A.  As  a  result  of  lower  pnces  for  news-print  paper  there  would  be  an  increase 
in  the  consumption.  I  know  of  one  paper  m  particular  which  has  curtailed  its 
size  because  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  paper — ^not  the  Times. 

Q.  Then,  if  it  were  not  for  this  curtailment  there  would  be  more  printers  employed, 
more  pressmen  employed,  more  ink  manufactured,  and  so  it  would  j^o  all  down  the 
line — ^there  would  be  more  employment  for  those  engaged  in  the  printing  business, 
and  therefore  greater  prosperity  in  the  trade? — ^A.  That  is  true. 

RECENT  increase   IN   FREIGHT  RATES  ON  THB  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PAPER. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  transportation  companies  putting  up  the  rate  2 
cents.— A.  Within  the  Uut  2  weeks. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  that  was  accomplished.  Was  it  accomplished  by 
raising  the  classification  or  by  changing  the  rate  on  paper? — A.  I  do  not  know.  All  I 
know  IS  that  a  paper  manufacturer  told  me  that  he  had  received  notice  of  an  increase 
of  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  his  rates. 

Q.  Mr.  Langley,  of  New  York,  said  thatthe  transportation  companies  had  attempted 
to  increase  the  rate  by  changing  the  paper  from  one  classification  to  another,  and 
that  this  trust  was  powerful  enough  to  prevent  that.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that? — A.  I  do  not. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  May  18, 1901, 
TE8TIM0HT  OF  KB.  HUGH  J.  CHISHOLM, 

Pntident  of  the  IrUernaiional  Paper  Company. 

The  commisBion  met  at  3.40  p.  m.,  Chauman  Kyle  presidmg.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Hugh  J.  Chisholm  was  introdaced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktub.)  Give  your  name  and  post-office  address. — ^A.  Hugh  J. 
Chisholm,  No.  30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnkb.  )  You  are  the  president  of  the  International  Paper  Company? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  that  vou  have  prepared  a  brief  statement  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions that  were  suggested  to  you.  If  you  will  present  that  first,  we  can  afterwards 
ask  specific  questions. — A.  I  have  prepared  this  rather  hurriedly,  but  I  think  it 
covers,  in  the  main,  the  points  askea  for.     (Reading:) 

CONDITION     OF     PAPBB     INDUSTRY     BEFORE     ORGANIZATION     OF     INTERNATIONAL     PAPER 

COMPANY.* 

''  Question  1,  In  what  condition  was  the  paper  industry  in  the  United  States  before 
the  oiiganization  of  the  International  Pai>er  Company? — Anmver.  The  condition  of 
that  portion  of  the  paper-manufacturing  industry  engaged  in  manufacturing  news 
paper  was  such  that  there  was  more  news  paper  manufactured  than  the  consuming 
power  of  the  country  could  take.  As  a  result  of  reckless  competition  for  business 
and  the  unbusiness-like  methods  in  vogue,  the  forms  of  contracte  and  the  conditions 
under  which  paper  was  sold  to  the  consumer,  and  the  whole  question  as  to  what 

grice  the  manufacturer  was  to  receive  for  his  paper,  had  practically  passed  out  of  his 
ands  into  those  of  the  middleman  and  the  consumer.  The  net  results  were  such  as 
to  make  no  adequate  returns  upon  the  capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  of 
news  paper." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  May  I  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company?  What  is  the  nature  of  its  product? — ^A.  The  International 
Paper  Company  owns  and  operates  32  plants,  with  a  total  capacity  of  about  1,500 
tons  of  paper,  representing  in  quality  the  kinds  that  are  used  in  printifi^  newspapers, 
magazines.  Bibles,  manila  paper,  curdboard,  and  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  paper, 
the  chief  component  part  of  which  is  wood.  The  company  owns  water  powers  and 
timber  lands,  some  of^  which  are  in  use  and  others  yet  to  be  developed. 

Q.  You  are  large  manufacturers  of  the  print  paper  used  in  newspapers? — A.  Yes; 
we  are  the  largest,  possibly,  in  the  world. 

Q.  In  the  answer  whicn  ^ou  have  just  read,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  paper 
industry  before  the  oiganization  ot  the  International  Paper  Company,  you  limited 
your  statement  to  the  condition  of  tiie  print-paper  business.  Now,  how  about  the 
condition  of  the  other  lines  of  the  paper  businesii? — A.  At  the  present  moment  I  can 
not  recall,  but  I  do  not  think  they  were  in  as  bad  condition  as  the  news  paper  part  of 
the  business  was.     (Beading:) 

REASONS  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

*'  Question  2,  What  are  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  oiganization  of  the  International 
Paper  Company? — Anmer,  After  several  meetings  of  leading  manufacturers  enraged 
in  the  manufacture  of  news  paper,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  if  there  could  be 
one  company  formed  which  should  purchase  and  own  outright  the  leading  and  best 
mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  news  paper,  with  a  capacity  to  manufacture  from 
1,200  to  1,500  tons  per  day,  a  more  uniform  and  better  quality  of  paper  would  be 
manufactured.  It  was  sJso  believed  that  economies  could  be  made  m  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  the  product  which  would  enable  the  new  companv  to  manu- 
facture and  distribute  these  products  at  a  less  cost  than  it  would  be  possible  for  any 
single  mill  to  do,  since  the  new  company  would  unite  all  the  best  talent  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  news  paper,  subdividing  the  work  and  putting  at  the  head  of 
each  of  the  subdivisions  men  wno  were  best  (qualified  to  periorm  the  respective  work 
assigned  to  them.  It  never  was  the  object  in  any  of  these  conferences  to  make  a 
monopoly  of  the  business  by  attempting  to  control  the  output  of  all  mills,  for  there 
are  1,200  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture 

1  See  p.  408. 
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of  yariouB  kinds  of  paper.  The  ^per  machine  is  practically  the  same  whether  it  is 
used  for  making  book  paper,  manila  paper,  or  news  paper.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say 
where  the  news  paper  ends  and  oerUdn  grades  of  book  paper  bejnn.  In  fact,  quite 
a  percentage  of  the  output  of  the  International  Paper  Ck)mpany  is  used  as  book 
paper. 

ORGANIZATION,  FINANCIERING,  AND  CAPrFALIZATION  OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER 

COMPANY.* 

*^  Question  S.  Method  of  oi^gjanizationj  financiering,  capitalization,  issuance  of  stock, 
etc.? — An»w€T,  A  representative  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  practical 
men  and  lai^  owners  of  the  different  plants,  who  visited  and  examined  each  plant 
which  it  was  intended  to  purchase;  then  all  agreed  upon  the  price  which  should  be 
paid  for  each  plant,  the  representative  of  each  company  finally  accepting  the  award. 
A  second  committee  was  appointed  to  appraise  the  timber  lands  owned  by  the  differ- 
ent companies,  and  their  valuations  were  accepted  by  the  owners.  The  gross  amount 
received  by  each  company  was  paid  to  it  m  the  securities  of  the  new  company. 
There  was  no  promoter,  underwriter,  or  any  other  party  engaged  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  except  the  owners,  and 
the  attorneys  who  were  engaged  to  do  the  le^l  work,  the  committees  making  no 
char^  for  tneir  services.  Not  a  dollar  was  paid  for  promoting;  each  company  sold 
outright  all  its  properties  to  a  purchasing  committee,  who  in  turn  conveyed  them  to 
the  International  Paper  Compaiiy  upon  its  formation.  Bonds  were  sold  at  par  to  fur- 
nish the  International  Paper  Ck>mpany  with  a  working  capital,  the  proceeds  of  which 
all  went  into  the  treasury  of  the  company." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  was  it  generally  known  to  all  the  manufacturers  what  each 
was  to  receive? — A.  Not  at  all.  I  was  one  of  the  committee.  We  first  tried  to  arrive 
at  a  nroper  and  fair  valuation  for  all  purposes,  realizing  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  sale, 
but  mat  the  object  was  to  buy  the  properties  for  purposes  of  combination,  at  a  fair 
valuation.  So  when  we  came  to  consider  a  man^s  property  he  withdrew,  and  the 
consideration  was  confined  to  the  examination  of  that  property  and  what  we  should 
agree  to  pay  for  it.  When  we  tried  to  a^ree  upon  a  valuation  of  the  properties,  the 
difiicult  problem  was  what  was  fair  and  right,  and  we  had  no  end  of  trouble.  Some 
companies  were  capitalized  at  a  very  low  capitalization — why,  their  water  powers 
were  worth  four  times  their  capitalization.  Created  40  years  before,  perhaps,  and 
that  amount  kept  on  the  books;  or  as  in  the  case  of  one  company  which  had  a  capi- 
talization of  $300,000  and  $2,000,000  worth  of  actual  property,  it  was  thought  best  to 
keep  the  capitalization  down  to  keep  away  from  taxes. 

Q.  Did  the  committee  agree  on  any  basis  of  valuation  dependent  upon  tonni^  of 
daily  output,  for  example? — ^A.  The  conditions  of  the  different  plants  varied  so  that 
the  valuation  was  a  very  difficult  problem.  Everything  was  taken  into  consideration. 
Here  was  a  very  valuable  water  power,  and  there  was  a  mill  in  dose  proximity  to 
timber  lands.  The  relative  position  and  the  question  of  transportation  from  pulp 
mill  to  paper  mill  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  At  no  time  during  the  early 
part  of  this  valuation  was  the  question  ever  settled  as  to  what  we  were  to  be  paid  in. 
We  were  simply  to  be  paid  in  what  we  regarded  as  the  value  of  the  stock.  We  were 
to  be  paid  in  what  we  considered  the  properties  worth  as  a  whole,  present  and 
prospective. 

Q.  Some  suggestions  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  capitalization  of  the 
company;  that  plants  which  had  not  been  running  at  all  for  some  years  were  taken 
in  on  a  valuation  of  $22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output.— A.  The  tissue  of  errors  and 
false  representations  that  have  been  presented  by  some  persons  is  marvelous. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  explain  somewhat  carefully  and  in  detail  the  general  basis  of 
valuation  as  far  as  you  can. — A.  I  very  seriously  question  whether  you  could  to-day 
duplicate  the  property  now  owned  by  the  International  Paper  Company  for  its  cap- 
italization, including  both  common  and  preferred  stock  at  par.  I  mean  to  put  myself 
right  on  record  on  that  point. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  company  was  organized,  was  there  any  definite  intention,  as 
there  has  been  in  so  many  cases,  of  having  the  preferred  stock  represent  the  tangible 
property  and  the  common  stock  the  good  will?— A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question 
to  answer.  I  will  state  that  in  the  case  of  my  own  company — the  Otis  mill— we  had 
upon  our  books  a  valuation  of  $40,000,  and  we  would  not  have  taken  $200,000  in  cash 
for  it.  It  was  a  water-power  development  which  we  had  bought  years  and  years 
before  for  a  very  small  sum  of  money,  and  the  increased  value  of  that  one  item  alone 
was  such  that  it  is  to-day  very  valuable. 

Q.  I  was  not  asking  as  to  the  question  of  your  previous  capitalization,  but  whether 
in  making  your  inventories  you  attempted  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  value 
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of  tangible  aasets,  which  wonld  indade,  of  course,  your  water  powers,  and  your  good 
will,  which  would  include  special  processes^?— A.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  answer 
your  question  any  clearer  than  I  have.  When  we  arrived  at  the  valuation  of  these 
companies  we  received  nothing  except  certificates  of  paper.  We  received  our  pay- 
ment by  means  of  a  sheet  of  paper  representing  so  many  shares  of  stock  in  exchange 
for  our  establishments. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  equal  amounts  of  common  and  preferred  stock? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  International  Paper  Company?— A.  The 
authorized  capitalization  is  |S5,000,000  of  preferred  and  $20,000,000  of  common 
stock.  There  has  been  issued  $22,000,000  of  the  preferred  and  about  $17,000,000  of 
the  common — maybe  a  few  hundred  thousand  more. 

Q.  Are  there  any  bonds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  bonds  are  there?— A.  Authorized  issue  of  $10,000,000,  and  there  has  been 
issued  about  $9,000,000  of  the  consolidated  bonds;  then  we  have  purchased  proper- 
ties since  the  International  Paper  Company  was  formed,  and  in  the  purchase  of  these 
properties  we  have  allowed  bonds  to  stand  out  on  them  carrying  rates  of  interest 
m>m  4  to  6  per  cent. 

Q.  Then  were  all  the  different  interests  on  the  same  basis  as  regards  the  propor- 
tion of  preferred  and  common  stock  which  they  received? — A.  Just  exactly,  as  far  as 
the  valuation  was  concerned. 

Q.  They  all  received  on  the  same  basis  a  certain  proportion  of  bonds  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  preferred  and  common  stock? — ^A.  Yes;  and  possibly  it  would  be  well 
to  explain  here  why  they  received  any  bonds.  There  were  some  of  the  plants  that 
had  existing  mortgages  on  l^em  that  could  not  be  retired,  having  some  15  years  to 
run.  There  were  oBier  plants  that  had  a  preferred  stock  with  a  form  of  mortgage, 
which  the  men  that  controlled  the  property  could  not  retire.  In  this  case  the  aggre- 
gate was  taken  into  consideration  and  the  men  who  had  no  mortgages  on  their  plants 
leceived  bonds.  We  had  to  issue  bonds  to  put  in  trust  companies  to  meet  these 
bonds  as  they  became  due  on  these  properties.  Now^  to  equalize  the  other  people, 
they  having  agreed  to  sell  their  property  at  a  fixed  pnce — to  equalize  their  holdings 
on  the  same  general  plan — it  was  agreed  that  a  man  who  had  a  mortgage  on  his  prop- 
erty should  receive  tne  same  percentage  that  the  others  had  received,  but  his  pre- 
ferred stock  was  kept  back. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  go  on  with  the  other  questions? — A.  (Reading:) 

ETFBCT  OF  THB  COMBINATION  ON  PBICBB* — NBW  OONDITIONS  OF  SALE  CONTRACrS. 

**  Question  4,  Effects  of  the  organization  on  prices. —ilnwo«r.  (a)  Prices:  It  is  gener- 
ally accepted  that  the  news  paper  manufactured  from  wood  in  the  United  States  is 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  tnat  for  the  past  3  years  American  newspaper  publishers 
have  bought  and  are  now  buying  their  paper  cheaper  than  any  other  purchasers  of 
news  paper  in  the  world." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  As  regards  the  matter  of  prices:  What  has  been  the  range  of 
prices  since  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company  as  compared  with 
2  or  3  years  preceding — A.  Previous  to  the  oi^ganization  of  tne  International  Paper 
Company  there  was  a  form  gone  through  of  making  out  a  bill  and  sending  it  to  the 
publisher,  but  in  a  great  many  cases  the  amount  received  for  the  paper  was  so 
different  from  the  amount  of  the  bill  that  there  was  not  any  price.  In  other  words, 
the  manufacturer  supplied  the  newspaper  with  paper;  a  contract  was  made  whereby 
it  was  guaranteed  that  the  paper  furnished  would  produce  so  many  perfect  sheets  of 
paper,  which  amounted  to  a  guaranty,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  that  the 
printer  would  run  his  printing  presses  correctly,  free  from  all  abuses,  breakdowns, 
etc.  The  accounting  to  the  manufacturer  was  usually  done  by  a  young  man  employed 
by  the  newspaper,  who  stated  how  many  perfect  papers  were  printed,  and  the  result 
was  the  price  the  manufacturer  received  for  the  paper.  So  the  original  invoice  was 
torn  up  and  thrown  in  the  waste  basket,  and  a  statement  sent  to  us  that  there  was  a 
certain  number  of  perfect  copies  of  paper,  and  that  we  were  entitled  to  so  much 
money.    Now,  can  you  tell  me  what  price  I  got  for  paper? 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  contract  price  for  paper  was  materially  different  from 
the  real  price  as  eventually  fixed? — A.  I  stated  the  basis  by  which  the  price  was 
determined,  the  contract  being  that  for  so  many  thousand  pounds  of  paper  of  such 
and  such  a  size  so  many  newspapers  could  be  produced,  ana  that  payment  was  to  be 
based  on  the  finished  copies  oi  paper  that  came  out  of  the  printing  pressj  but  they 
told  you  the  number  that  the  press  printed,  and  you  had  no  way  oi  verifying  it. 

Q.  So  the  matter  was  left  to  the  counting  of  the  clerk  of  the  paper  consumer? — A. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  paper  consumers  had  other  than  straightforward 
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men.    I  simply  stated  that  it  was  very  difficalt  to  tell  what  a  man  got  for  his  paper 
because  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  sold. 

Q.  There  was,  I  suppose,  no  other  way  for  the  manufacturers  of  paper  to  find  out 
what  the  price  was  except  by  ascertaining  what  the  results  were? — A.  It  was  very 
unsatisfactory.  I  could  not  tell  you  to-day  the  absolute  price  which  I  got  for  the 
paper.    I  would  have  to  go  back  and  refer  to  the  books. 

Q.  You  could  state  whether  during  the  vear  or  two  which  followed  the  oraaniza- 
tion  of  the  International  Paper  Company  tne  returns  were  much  more  satisuictory 
to  the  manufacturers? — A.  Well,  the  International  Paper  Company  lost  in  the  rebate 
business  between  $500,000  and  $700,000  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

Q.  The  form  of  doing  business,  then,  was  not  changed  immediately  after  the 
organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company? — A.  A  great  many  contracts  were 
inherited  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  as  that  company  had  to  carry  out 
all  the  contracts  of  the  constituent  oompames.  Whatever  they  were,  the  contracts 
were  carried  out  and  are  still  being  earned  out 

Q.  After  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  was  the  form  of  new 
contracts  changed  so  that  the  business  was  done  in  a  way  that  the  manufacturer 
could  count  on  more  certainly? — A.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  paper  manu- 
tiu^rers  of  the  United  States  came  tosether  at  one  of  their  annual  meetings,  and 
adopted  what  had  been  adopted  in  En^and,  with  one  or  two  modifications,  a  stand- 
ard form  of  contract  which  made  a  price  on  the  paper,  and  if  the  paper  is  not  satis- 
factorv  they  remedy  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  now  sell  paper  at  so  much  a  pound  without  any 
redress  in  case  some  is  spoiled? — A.  Oh,  they  are  not  required  to  take  it  at  all. 

Q.  Suppose  consumers  do  take  an  immense  quantity,  and  they  find  after  it  is  put 
on  the  presses  and  rolled  out  that  it  is  poor  paper;  do  they  have  redress  then? — A« 
If  they  accept  the  paper  which  we  deliver  them,  it  is  a  sale. 

Q.  There  is  no  discount,  then? — ^A.  No.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  but  what  if  they 
were  to  call  our  attention  to  any  irregularities  on  goods  that  were  not  up  to  the  sam- 
ples of  paper  we  should  make  them  an  allowance  regardless  of  the  basis  of  the  con- 
tract. But  we  have  to  be  consulted  a  little  on  that  proposition,  whereas  before  we 
were  not  consulted.  Our  relationships  with  the  publishers  to-dav  are  of  the  most 
friendly  nature  and  most  satisfactory,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  some  of  my  best  friends, 
I  hope,  are  among  the  publishers.  There  is  no  antagonism  at  all  between  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  and  the  publishers. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  COMBINATION  ON   PRICES — ^BEASONS   FOB  INCREASED   PRICE*  OF   PAPER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  At  what  time  was  the  International  Paper  Company  organ- 
ized?— A.  January,  1898. 

Q.  Since  the  organization,  has  there  been  any  increased  demand  for  paper  that  led 
to  an  increase  in  the  price?  For  example,  during  the  year  1899? — A.  After  the  Spanish 
war  came  on  the  demand  very  mucn  exceed^  our  ability  to  supply.  The  outside 
mills  and  the  jobbers  found  a  scarcity  on  account  of  our  inability  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  price  of  paper  went  up  very  materially.  I  think  the  price  went  up 
as  much  as  half  a  cent  or  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  annual  sales  of  the  International  Paper  Company  showed  but  very  little 
increase,  because  we  had  contracts,  every  one  of  which  stooa,  and  our  avera^  price 
as  a  result  was  rather  low.  We  found  in  some  cases  that  friends  were  desirous  of 
helping  friends,  and  their  consumption  was  very  much  in  excess  of  normal  because 
thev  passed  the  paper  over  to  their  neighbors,  who  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  a 
higher  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  What  was  the  price  of  news-print  paper  before  you  made 
the  consolidation? — ^A.  Here  is  a  table  of  prices  commencing  in  1890  and  coming 
down  to  April,  1900.  These  prices  are  the  prices  per  pound  on  yearly  contracts  for 
large  quantities  of  news  pafier: 

Gents. 

1896 2.35 

1897 2.18;, 

1898 2,02 

1899 2. 

April,  1900 2.76 


Cents. 

1890 3.61 

1891 3.12 

1892 3.12 

1893 2.90 

1894 2.76 

1896 2.40 


Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  sold  news-print  paper  for  less  than  2  cents  a  pound 
before  you  consolidated? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  ^ou  are  selling  it  for  a  good  deal  more  now? — A.  No;  the  average  price  of 
our  paper  is  not  a  good  deal  more. 
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Q.  I  want  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  yon  have  raised  your  prices  a  lai^  per- 
centage over  the  selling  prices  before  the  consolidation  m  January,  1898. — A.  As  I 
have  endeavored  to  show,  the  prices  prevailing  previous  to  the  consolidation  were 
not  sufficient  for  adequate  returns  to  the  investor  of  capital. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.  )  Is  vour  increased  price  on  tne  theory  that  ever3rthing  has 
advanced  in  price? — A.  Oh,  the  principal  things  going  into  paper  have  increased  in 
price.  1  would  answer  your  question  in  another  way.  Our  principal  effort  has  been 
to  improve  the  quality  of  paper  as  much  as  to  reauce  the  cost  of  making  it;  and 
to-dav  we  are  manufacturing  a  uniform  sheet  of  paper  that  runs  from  10  to  20  per 
cenrbetter  than  it  was  when  the  mills  were  taken  by  the  International  Paper  Ck)m- 
pany.    Now,  with  the  improved  quality  of  that  paper,  it  costs  more  to  make  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.^  That  is  a  good  enough  explanation  for  your  one  mill,  the 
Otis  Falls  mill? — A.  No;  that  applies  to  all  of  our  mills. 

Q.  Is  not  worse  news-print  paper  used  in  New  York  City  now  than  5  years  ago?—: 
A.  Not  if  manu^tured  by  the  International  Paper  Ck>mpany ;  there  may  be  inrerior 
grades  made  by  outside  mills.  Our  poorest  mills  in  the  International  Paper  Ck)m- 
pany  will  to-day  average  20  per  cent  better  paper,  tensile  strength,  finish,  and  all 
the  quaUties  that  ^  to  make  up  the  paper  oemg  considered.  To-day  the  most 
pleasant  relationship  exists  almost  universally  between  our  customers  and  ourselves, 
and  tiiere  is  an  appreciation  both  of  the  treatment  they  have  received  and  the  prices 
that  are  being  maae  to  the  m»t  consumers  of  paper  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  You  give  the  improved  quality  as  one  reason  for  the 
increase  of  price.  Is  there  any  oth^ — ^A.  Before  the  consolidation  the  paper  had 
been  sold  at  a  less  price  than  the  individual  mills  could  possibly  make  it,  and 
bankruptcy  was  staring  them  all  in  the  face.  The  product  of  a  plant  that  cost 
$2,000,000,  we  will  say,  did  not  give  any  adequate  return  nor  anything  approach- 
ing it.  Furthermore,  in  the  creation  of  a  p&nt  to  manufacture  news  paper  the 
investments  will  avera^  certainly  double,  maybe  3  times,  the  annual  ^ross  sales 
from  the  plant;  so  that  m  order  to  turn  the  capital  invested  in  the  plant  it  requires 
3  years'  business.  Now,  if  you  are  seeking  a  profit  of  8  per  cent,  you  must  get 
approximately  24  per  cent  upon  your  output  to  get  any  kind  of  a  return  upon  your 
money.  I  imagine  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  some  of  the  publishers  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  so  loath  to  part  with  their  money  and  go  into  the  business  of  manu- 
fiiituring  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqvhab.)  The  claim  has  been  made  in  evidence  before  this  com- 
mission that  previous  to  your  consolidation  print  paper  sold  as  low  as  1.6  cents  per 
pound,  and  that  the  present  rate  is  over  2  cents;  you  say  2.75? — A.  I  think  you  must 
refer  to  the  statement  by  a  man  who  was  formerly  connected  with  one  of  the  New 
York  papers,  which  made  an  exceptionally  low  contract  some  years  ago. 

Q.  Was  the  true  reason  for  your  increased  prices  that  your  company  intended  to 
raise  prices  so  as  to  realize  a  profit  of  8,  16,  or  24  per  cent? — ^A.  I  mil  to  understand 
the  criticism  upon  the  policy  of  selling  the  product  at  a  price  that  makes  a  fair  return 
for  it  only,  and  which  still  enables  the  consumer  to  get  it  cheaper  than  he  can  get 
it  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  great  bugbear  suggested  by  some  persons  is 
that  consumers  will  go  to  Canada  for  their  paper.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can 
buy  paper  cheaper  in  New  York  and  Boston  to-day  than  you  can  in  Montreal  and 
Toronto,  and  the  newspapers  on  this  side  get  it  the  cheap^. 

QUANTITY     OP    WOOn    PULP    AND    OF    MANUFACTURED    PAPER  CONTROLLED    BY    THE 

INTERNATIONAL  COMPANY. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  whole  product  of  paper  manufacturing — book  i>aper,  news 
paper,  etc.— does  this  International  Paper  Company  control  in  the  United  States? — 
A.  I  have  no  positive  figures  to  work  on  here,  but  it  is  supposed  that,  generally 
speaking,  we  produce  75  per  cent  I  think  possibly  I  would  reduce  that  to  about 
70  cent.    This  is  guesswork  on  my  part,  because  I  have  no  positive  figures. 
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Table  showing  the  daily  capacity  (not  productum)f  in  pounds,  of  the  paper  and  vulp  miU 
of  the  Uniied  States  now  running  ^  as  reported  by  manfj^acturers  for  insertion  in  tke  twenty- 
fourth  edition  of  Lockwood^s  Directory  of  the  Paper  Trade,  1898-99. 

[Prepared  by  the  Howard  Lockwood  Publishing  Company  for  the  nse  of  the  trade.] 


State 


Ck>lonu)o 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Geoigia 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaaaachusettB 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont.. 


Virginia.... 
Washipgton. 
Wisoondn... 


Total 


Fine  pa- 
per. 


Writing. » 


16,000 

86,000 

6,000 


686,200 
17,000 


4,000 
62,000 


60,000 
'i27,"606' 


16,000 
16,000 


118,000 


1,042,700 


Book  paper. 


Book.> 


16,000 

84,000 

40,000 

6,000 

6,000 

60,000 

26,000 

20S2,00O 

168,000 

486,000 

132,000 


103,000 

20,000 

809,000 


178,000 


868,600 
4,000 
6,000 


6,000 
12,000 
28,000 


2,181,600 


Cover. 


16,000 


23,000 
18,000 


86,000 

'i6,6o6' 


10,000 


116,000 


Plate, 

lithograph, 

map,  etc. 


63,600 
80,000 


2,000 
87,666 


182,600 


Cardboard, 
card  mid- 
dles, tick- 
ets, etc 


21,600 


82,500 
4,000 


8,000 

i6,'666' 


12,000 

■ '4,066 


147,000 


News. 


Roll. 


34,500 
25,000 


20,000 


845,000 
14,000 

259,000 
54,000 
68,000 

347,000 


1,881,000 

7.000 

14,000 

130,000 


222,000 


12,000 
792,000 


4,715.500 


State. 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassachusettB 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Or^on 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Total 


Wrapping. 


Manila. 

real  and 

bogus. 


8,000 


48, 

17, 

8, 

86, 


000 
000 
000 
000 


62,000 


10, 
288, 

48, 

168, 

8, 

16, 

86, 

82, 

689, 

6, 

268, 

40, 
828, 

16, 
6. 

16, 
142, 

10, 

^: 

188, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
600 
000 
000 
600 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


2,348,000 


Heavy 
wrapping.* 


12,000 

2,600 

81,000 


6,000 

10,000 

8,000 


20,000 
2,600 
73,000 
64,000 
16,000 


16,000 
67,000 


60,000 

'i8,"666' 


12,000 


412,000 


Straw 
wrapping. 


2,500 
24,000 


191,000 
66,000 
42,000 
17,000 


31,000 
'49,'666' 


126,000 


109,000 
20,000 
16,000 


6,000 


19,000 
60,000 


766,600 


Boards. 


Binders 

and 

trunk. 


4,000 
'66,'866' 


80,000 


8,000 
8,000 
4,000 


88,000 
60,000 


42,000 
'46,'666 


295,800 


Leather. 


22,800 


81,000 
'29,'666' 


19,600 

16*666* 


8,000 


6,000 


121,800 


Press  and 
album. 


22,000 


2,000 


5,000 


21,000 


15.000 


66,000 


1  To  include  all  grades  of  bank-note,  ledger,  flat  and  folded,  tub  and  engine  sized,  envelope,  parch- 
ment, bond,  record,  and  drawing  papers,  telegraph  and  writing  manila,  etc. 
sTo  Includf  all  grades  of  book  paper  not  otherwise  specified. 
sTo  include  haraware,  ham,  express,  tobacco,  and  mill  wrappers,  etc. 
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Table  showing  the  daily  capacity  (not  production) ,  in  pounds^  of  the  paper  and  vulp  miUs 

0/  the  Umted  Stales  now  runnings— Continued, 


State. 


CaUlornia 

Colorado 

Oonnecticut 

Delaware 

Geoigia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  .. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MlaBouil 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Tenneaaee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Viisinla 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 


Total, 


Boards. 


Straw 
boards. 


4,000 


sso.ooo 

472,000 

30,000 

7,000 


34,000 
26,000 
67,000 


8,250 

14.000 

86,000 

109,000 

609,000 

18,000 


Wood  palp 
board. 


24,000 


80,000 
88,666' 


6,000 
20,000 
24,000 
16,000 


1,838,660 


10,000 

146,000 

60,000 


8,000 
'29,666' 


20,000 


News 
boards. 


100,000 


16,000 


20,000 


120,000 
76,000 


90,000 


464,000 


362,000 


Tissues.^ 


23,200 
180 


4,000 


36,260 
4,000 


18,260 
68,000 
96,260 
8,000 
26,500 


14,500 
2,000 


47,000 


840,130 


Blotting. 


6,000 

'i,"666' 


20,000 
10,000 


12,000 

■'2,'666' 


20,000 


71,000 


Building, 

roofing, 

and 

sheathing. 


2,600 
15,600 


30,000 
80,000 


2,000 
46,000 

9,000 
25,000 


47,000 
126,000 

60,000 
222,000 


4,000 


26,000 


694,000 


State. 


Alabama , 

California 

Colorado , 

Connecticat , 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia 

Georgia 

minois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Xftiififti^ 

Ken  tncky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MisBonrl 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jeisey 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oiegon 

Pennsylyanla 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont > 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin ...;.... 


Total 


Carpet 
lining. 


2,500 


20,000 
4,000 
4,000 


32,000 


13,000 
28,000 


20,000 

'i7*666' 


26,000 


165,600 


Curtain 

and 
hanging. 


S,600 


10,000 
47,000 


186,000 


16,000 


10,000 


271,600 


Miscella- 
neous.' 


Ground 
wood 
pulp. 


16,000 


94,000 


6,000 


116,600 


4,000 
20,000 
82,000 


9,000 

20,000 

186,000 


1,326,000 

25,000 

102,000 

134,000 

62,000 


437,000 


2,788,000 

6,000 

14,000 

128,000 

88,000 


4,000 


388,000 
12,000 
20,000 
90,000 

886,000 


6,776,000 


Soda 
fiber. 


70,000 


90,000 


210,000 


164,000 

■'so,' 666" 


876,000 

"24,"  666' 


40,000 
30,000 


1,088,000 


Sulphite 
fiber. 


16,000 


10,000 


660,000 

160,000 

60,000 

106,000 


460,000 

"7i6*666' 


86,000 
62,000 
90,000 
12,000 


60,000 


16,000 

50,000 

487,000 


2,889,000 


Total  by 
States. 


4,000 

48,000 

90,000 

587,100 

167,180 

8,000 

51,000 

697,000 

1,160,000 

94,000 

26,000 

8,516,000 

84,000 

492,600 

2,181,460 

700,000 

176,000 

3,250 

1,491,760 

499.500 

7,625,260 

18,000 

1,602,600 

366,000 

1,872,600 

28,000 

48,000 

30,000 

892,600 

130,000 

126,000 

190,000 

2,696,000 


27,287,480 


^To  include  aU  grades,  colors,  and  kinds  of  stock;  toilet,  carbon,  copying,  and  cigarette  papers,  etc. 
*To  include  ribbon,  tea,  and  all  papers  not  classifled  elsewhere. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  independent  print  paper  mills  are  there  in 
the  United  Stated? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  jrou  any  idea  what  their  output  is? — A.  Well,  if  my  former  statement  is 
correct,  their  output  would  be  30  per  cent  of  the  total  produced. 

Q.  What  has  Been  the  cost  per  ton  of  wood  pulp  before  your  consolidation  and 
since? — A.  Oh,  from  |15  to  |25  a  ton. 

Q.  Does  your  company  control  nearly  all  the  wood  pulp  of  the  United  States? — ^A. 
No. 

Q.  Who  controls  it? — A.  The  men  engafi;ed  in  manufacturing  wood  pulp. 

Q.  Are  you  buyers  of  wood  pulp? — A.  Not  this  year.  We  used  to  make  about  900 
tons  of  pulp  a  day,  now  we  make  about  1,100.  If  you  want  the  exact  per  cent  I  wUl 
give  it  to  you,  but  there  are  certain  periods  of  the  year  when  we  may  run  short  a 
uttle  and  then  we  go  out  and  buy;  but  this  past  year  we  have  been  making  practi- 
cally all  of  our  own  pulp.  If  the  other  mills  are  m^ung  any  pulp,  they  are  selling 
it  to  other  people. 

EOONOHIBB  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  EFFBCTBD  BY  THE  COMBINATION.^ 

Q.  (ByMr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  kindly  continue  your  written  statement? — ^A.  (Bead- 
ing:) ''  Qu&(tion  6.  What  are  the  various  economies,  if  any,  which  have  been  secured 
by  the  organization? — Anmver,  Each  separate  oiganization  had  its  complete  corps  of 
officials,  consisting  of  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  bookkeepers,  and  salesmen. 
These  have  been  entirely  done  away  with,  and  each  mill  is  merely  equipped  with  a 
superintendent  and  a  sufficient  clerical  force  for  keeping  manufacturing  records.  All 
of  the  directing  powers  have  been  concentrated  in  one  office  to  conduct  the  opera- 
tions of  all  the  mills.  Each  department  of  the  work  is  conducted  by  one  person. 
For  example,  all  the  manufacturing  is  in  charge  of  one  man;  all  the  construction  and 
maintenance  in  the  hands  of  another;  all  the  purchasing  in  the  hands  of  a  third,  etc 
But  one  of  the  greatest  economies  is  that  we  get  a  better  quality  of  product  and  more 
of  it  from  the  same  machinery  and  the  same  number  of  men  than  was  secured  by  the 
individual  mills;  also  the  gross  cost  of  selling  the  product  is  much  less  than  the 
aggregate  cost  to  the  separate  mills. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVAlTrAGES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATION. 

**  Question  6.  What  is  your  opinion,  based  upon  your  experience,  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  industrial  combination  in  general? — Answer.  The  increased 
capitalization  and  scope  of  the  present  methods  of  conducting  business  seem  to  be 
the  natural  order  of  development.  Any  combination  of  corporations  the  putting 
together  of  which  is  based  upon  other  tnan  abihty  to  manufacture  and  distribute 
soods  at  a  reduced  cost  will  not  meet  with  the  success  that  its  promoters  anticipate. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  combinations  that  accomplish  such  results  will  be  a  great 
manu^M^turing  and  distributing  power  in  the  future,  and  the  value  of  their  securities 
will  become  as  permanent  as  tnose  of  any  of  the  leading  railroads  and  banking  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.    That  is  my  opinion  and  view  on  that  line. 

NO  LEGISLATION   NEEDED  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

**  Question  7.  Suggestions  re^rding  legislation  on  the  subject  of  industrial  combi- 
nations, provided  you  think  it  desirable. — Answer.  1  do  not  consider  that  any  legis- 
lation is  required.  Ail  combinations  of  capital  that  are  put  together  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  goods  at  a  less  cost  to  tne  con- 
sumer wnl  succeed,  and  no  legislation  can  prevent  it.  Any  combination  of  capital 
for  the  purpose  of  artificially  raising  prices  by  buying  up  competing  firms  will  filil 
in  the  end,  and  therefore  no  legislation  is  required. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  HAS  NO  CONNECTION  WFTH   ITS  COMPETITOBS. 

''  Question  8.  What  are  the  relations  of  the  International  Paper  Company  with  its 
competitors? — Answer.  It  has  no  connection  whatever.  It  sells  its  own  products, 
and  IS  establishing  agencies  for  the  sale  of  its  products  in  the  principal  dtiee  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  England,  Australia,  Japan,  and  South  America. 

ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

^^  Question  9.  Kindly  furnish  articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws,  copy  of  syn- 
dicate agreement  for  the  company's  financiering,  and  statement  of  wages  of  employ- 
ees.— Answer.  I  present   you  with  the  by-laws  and  articles  of  incorporation  and 

1  See  pp.  410-11,  42a-24. 
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mortgage  of  the  Intenuttional  Pftper  Company.^  No  syndicate  was  formed  for  its 
finaaciering,  and  therefore  I  have  no  agreement  to  present.  I  have  not  prepared 
any  table  m  wages  of  employees  of  the  International  Paper  Company.  I  may  state 
that  the  International  Paper  Company  in  the  working  of  its  mills  has  not  reduced, 
but  has  increased  wages,  so  that  the  average  pay  to  its  m^U  operatives  is  greater  than 
when  the  company  was  formed. 

THB  TARIFF  QUESTION* — ^BXIBTING   RATES  OF  DUTY   ON   PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP. 

**  Quealion  10,  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  tariff  upon  wood  pulp,  paper,  or 
other  products  connected  with  the  paper  industry,  with  reference  also  to  the  effects  of 
the  tariff  upon  the  conservation  or  destruction  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States? — 
Answer.  The  industry  of  manufacturing  paper  is  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  in  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States.  The  affgr^^ate  of  invested  capital  is  not  less  than  |200,- 
000,000,  andthevalue  of  the  output  St>m  1180,000,000  to  1190,000,000,  so  that  to-day  we 
are  the  foremost  producers  of  paper  in  the  world  and  have  the  largest  amountof  money 
invested  in  its  manufactare.  Tne  industry  has  been  built  up  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  tariff,  and  the  man  who  undertakes  to  inaugurate  any  l^;islation  that  in  any 
way  threatens  the  destruction  of  this  industry  is  taking  a  great  responsibilitv  upon 
himself.  As  a  result  of  the  building  up  of  this  great  industry  the  consumers  of  paper 
in  the  United  States  are  buying  it  for  less  than  it  costs  in  any  other  country  m  the 
world.  We  are  gradually  and  permanently  building  up  an  export  trade  for  this 
industry,  and  last  year  the  International  Paper  Company  supplied  to  Australia  one- 
third  of  all  the  newspaper  consumed  in  that  country,  and  in  addition  to  that  other 
United  States  manufacturers  have  sent  a  laige  quantity  there. 

"A  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  paper  and  9  per  cent  on  pulp  are  among  the  lowest  duties 
imposed  upon  any  of  the  manufactured  articles,  ana  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  they 
should  under  no  consideration  be  reduced  or  removed.  According  to  the  United 
States  official  report,  37  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  13  Southern  States  is  covered  with  wood,  and  tiie  paper  industry,  as  reported  to 
me,  consumes  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  wood  cut,  so  that  tne  future 
nursery  to  draw  from  in  the  United  States  would  seem  inexhaustible,  and  for  the 
future  development  of  our  industry  there  are  ample  resources  within  tne  borders  of 
the  United  States." 

Q.  rBv  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  Do  you  use  American  pulp  exclusively? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wnat  are  the  tari&  on  pulp  and  papei^ — A.  The  tariff  rate  on  paper  valued  at 
not  over  2  cents  a  pound  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  About  2  cents  a  pound  is 
the  present  price  of  paper,  and  therefore  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  15  per  cent  on 
paper  coming  trom  Canada.  On  unbleached  chemical  pulp  the  tmft  is  one-sixth  of 
1  cent  per  pound;  mechanically  ground  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  pound.  Put- 
ting these  mto  the  ad  valorem  form  they  would  be  about  as  follows:  Mechanical  pulp 
is  worth  from  |16  to  |20  per  ton.  Assuming  it  to  average  |18  a  ton,  this  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  9^  per  cent.  Unbleached  chemical  pulp  is  worth,  from  |35  to  $40  a  ton. 
Assuming  $38  to  be  the  average  price  per  ton,  the  ad  valorem'  form  would  be  8}  per 
cent. 

Q.  The  opponents  of  the  International  Paper  Company  say  that  you  export  a  large 
amount  of  paper  to  Australia — you  have  saia  that  you  export  one-third  of  the  paper 
used  there — and  that  you  do  it  under  the  tariff.  Now,  if  there  was  no  tariff  would  you 
export  an3r¥ray7  How  about  that? — A.  I  would  answer  that  as  Mr.  Dingley,  whom 
I  regard  as  llie  brightest  light  this  country  has  produced  in  tariff  matters,  once 
answered  a  question  of  mine:  You  reduce  the  amount  of  paper  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  by  American  manufacturers  and  I  will  guarantee  you  that  you  will 
increase  the  price  of  your  paper  very  materially  to  your  consumers.  It  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  capital,  the  competition  within  ourselves,  the  absolute  assurance  that  we 
nave  a  home  market  if  we  can  make  our  paper  cheaper  than  our  competitors,  that 
enables  us  to  gather  toji^ther  so  much  money  and  to  develop  our  own  properties 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  order  to  make  and  distribute  paper  at  the  price  we  are 
doing,  and  by  that  process  gradually  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.  With  a 
country  that  has  37  per  cent  of  its  whole  surface  covered  with  wood,  the  varieties  of 
which  are  innumerable  for  the  uses  of  paper  making,  having  that  as  a  nursery  to 
draw  upon,  and  having  the  market  of  America,  the  laigest  in  the  world,  to  supplv, 
with  unlimited  capital  within  our  own  borders,  we  will  create  and  permanently 
furnish  to  ourselves  a  better  quality  of  paper  at  a  lower  price  than  would  be  possible 
if  you  attempt  the  subdivision  of  our  business  and  its  distribution  among  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  world. 

1  On  file  with  the  oommiaiion.  *  See  pp.  414-19,  424-80. 
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Q.  Where  does  your  competition  in  AustraliA  mainly  come  from? — ^A.  All  over  the 
world. 

Q.  In  selling  in  Australia  are  your  profits  proportionate  to  what  they  are  m  the 
home  market  here,  or  do  you  have  to  lower  prices  to  get  your  market  there? — A. 
In  the  last  year  our  export  profits  on  the  prices  received  were  the  highest  in  the 
husmess. 

( ReEuling. )  '  *  Question  11.  Those  who  favor  free  trade  in  wood  pulp  submitted  briefs' 
to  the  Joint  rligh  Commission  to  regulate  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  you  and  others  in  connection  with  the  naper  industry  submitted  a  pAper 
in  favor  of  the  tariff. — Amwer.  1  herewith  present  those  briefs  which  were  submitted 
by  Senator  Miller.  In  addition  to  this  I  would  simply  say,  Why  should  the  paper 
industry  be  singled  out  for  an  attack?  Whv  not  steeli  iron,  copper,  cotton  goods,  or 
any  of  the  dozens  of  other  commodities  No  such  profits  are  made  in  paper  as  in 
steel  and  iron.'' 

MEMORANDUM  PRESENTED  TO  THE  AMERICAN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  JOINT  HIQH  COM- 
MISSION BE  DUTY  ON  PAPER  AND  PULP.-JANUARY  7, 1899. 

7b  the  American  menJben  of  the  JoiiU  High  Oommiationt  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Some  time  in  August  last  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  your  body  and  present- 
ing the  question  of  a  duty  upon  paper  and  pulp  in  its  relations  with  a  possible  treaty  of  reciprocity 
with  Canada.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  have  with  me  a  stenographer  at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  remarks  which  I  submitted  were  not  committed  to  writing. 

STATEMENT  OF   AMERICAN    NEWSPAPER    PUBLISHBBfl'  ASSOCIATION   PRESENTED    TO   JOINT   HIGH    COM- 
MISSION ASKING  REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  ON  PULP  AND  PAPER. 

I  now  propose,  with  your  permission,  to  repeat  some  of  the  propositions  which  I  made  at  that  meet- 
ing, and  aL«H>  to  answer  a  paper  which  has  been  submitted  to  you  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  PubUshers'  Association,  asking  that  you  favor  the  removal  of  the  duty  from 
paper  and  pulp. 

This  paper  has  been  extensively  reproduced  in  many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  a  com- 
plete copy  of  it  has  been  handed  to  me  by  one  of  the  association.  Many  of  the  statements  contained 
m  it  are  so  wide  of  the  truth,  and  so  misleading  in  the  deductions  drawn  from  them,  that  I  can  not 
consent  to  let  it  pass  without  calling  your  attention  to  these  misstatements  and  false  deductions. 

First,  I  am  informed  that  this  paper  was  considered  only  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  and  a  number  of  the  leading  members  of  the  association  informed  me  that 
they  never  saw  it  and  knew  nothing  about  it  until  it  appeared  in  print,  and  that  if  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  their  approval  they  would  not  have  consented  to  let  it  go  out  as  an  official  uttei^ 
ance  of  the  association. 

BRIEF  OF  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBUSHERS'  ASSOCIATION— LAROELT  AN  ATTACK  ON  INTERNATIONAL 

PAPER  COMPANY,  AND  LARGELY  EXAGGERATED. 

But  I  make  no  point  upon  the  manner  of  its  publication.  The  question  of  importance,  however,  is 
whether  the  statements  made  therein  are  correct  and  the  deductions  drawn  from  them  logical.  The 
article  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  an  attack  upon  the  International  Paper  Company,  claiming  tliat  it  is 
a  trust  which  unjustly  taxes  the  newspaper  publisheFS  of  the  country,  and  tnat  the  only  relief  from 
this  unjust  taxation  is  to  be  found  in  placing  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list.  It  states  that  the  com- 
pany has  been  greatly  overcapitalized,  and  that  therefore  the  International  Paper  Company  seeks  to 
charge  undue  prices  for  paper  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  pay  dividends  upon  the  excessive 
capitalization. 

Nearly  all  the  statements  which  it  makes  regarding  the  various  properties  of  the  corporation  and 
their  condition  and  their  value  are  false,  which  I  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  anyone  who  will 
undertake  to  investigate  the  properties  and  their  condition.  But  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
various  properties,  for  that  in  no  way  affects  the  question  as  to  whether  paper  should  be  placed  on 
the  free  list  or  not 

RATES  OF  DUTY  ON  PULP  AND  PAPER. 

The  statement  begins  with  giving  the  duty  upon  newspaper  valued  at  not  above  2  cents  per  pound 
as  three- tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  ^  per  ton.  As  2  cents  per  pound  ia  the  present  price  of  the 
bulk  of  the  newspaper  used  in  this  coun  vy,  it  follows  that  the  duty  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  or  86  per  ton,  is  only  15  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  paper.  I  submit  that  that  is  not  an 
exorbitant  rate  of  duty,  ana  that  it  is  very  much  lower  than  the  average  duty  on  other  manufactured 
products,  whether  of  iron,  steel,  wool,  cotton,  or  silk.  The  fact  is  that  the  duty  has  always  been  low 
on  paper,  and  the  paper  makers  have  been  satisfied  that  it  should  be  low.  The  duty  upon  wood  pulp 
is  nx^  in  the  present  tariff  at  one- twelfth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  $1.67  per  ton.  Thib,  upon  the  pres- 
ent value  or  cost  of  pulp,  is  17  per  cent,  and  here  again  we  find  an  extremely  low  rate  oi  duty.  Cer- 
tainly no  very  great  amount  oi  extortion  can  be  practiced  upon  the  newspaper  publishers  with  duties 
of  only  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  former  days,  when  a  revenue  tariff  was  in  existence,  there  was 
scarcely  any  duty  less  than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

RATES  OF  FREIGHT  AS  BETWEEN  CANADIAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  MILI;S. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  the  tariff  on  paper  is  prohibitory  and  that  the  rate  on  wood  nulp  is  exoessiye. 
They  also  state  that  the  American  manufacturers  have  a  protection  of  at  least  $1.60  per  ton.  because 
of  their  proximity  to  their  customers,  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  the  saving  is  made  in  freight  This 
is  another  mistake.  The  principal  paper  mill  In  Canada  is  located  upon  a  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  Is  controlled  by  the  principal  officers  of  that  road.  The  rate  of  freight  from  that 
mill  to  Chicago  or  New  York,  or  any  of  our  leading  cities,  is  less  than  it  is  from  our  own  miUs,  located 
in  the  States  of  Maine  or  New  Hampshire. 

1  See  pp.  414-19. 
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PRINCIPAL  ABODMKNT  OF  AMERICAN  NBW8PAPKR  PUBLISHERS*  ASSOCIATION  IS  THAT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER  COMPANY  IS  GREATLY  OVERCAPITALIZED;  THAT  MANY  OF  ITS  MILLS  ARE  OLD  AND  WORTH- 
LESS, AND  WHICH  IS  HERE  REFUTED. 

The  principal  argument  in  fkvor  of  free  paper  and  free  pulp  from  Canada  rests  upon  the  statement 
that  the  International  Paper  Company  had  been  greatly  overcapitalised,  and  that  many  of  its  mills 
are  old  and  worthless.  Tnis  statement  Is  unqualmedly  false  in  every  piutlcular.  as  I  shall  be  able  to 
show.  I  am  bound  to  assume  that  the  charge  is  made  through  ignorance  of  the  facts,  rather  thtJi 
through  malice  or  from  a  selfish  dedre  to  obtain  paper  at  less  than  a  fair  price. 

CAPTTAUZATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  GIVEN. 

Pint,  as  to  the  charge  of  overcapitalization.  The  statement  gives  the  securltieB  as  follows:  Bonds, 
$10,000,000;  preferred  stock.  125,000,000;  common  stock,  $20,000,000.  These  are  the  amounts  which  the 
corporation  is  authorized  to  issue  under  its  charter,  but  the  facts  are  that  it  has  issued,  in  payment 
of  the  propeiHee  which  it  now  holds  and  for  active  working  capital,  the  following  amounts: 

Ten  million  dollars  of  bonds,  ^,000,000  of  preferred  stocK,  and  $16,000,000  of  common  stock,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $46,000,000,  instead  of  $55,000,000,  as  stated  by  the  Publishers'  Association. 

When  this  company  was  organized  and  the  various  properties  were  bought,  expert  men  were 
employed  to  appraise  them  at  their  then  actual  value,  and  that  appraisal  was  made  at$48,000,000.  In 
addition  to  thiSf  $7,000,000  cash  working  capital  is  employed,  and  this  is  represented  by  the  securities 
iwued  as  above  stated,  making  totals  oi  properties  ana  cash  $50,000,000,  which  is  represented  by  only 
$46,000,000  of  securities.  And  still  these  gentlemen  tell  vou  that  the  whole  common  stock  of  the 
company  was  issued  for  good  will,  and  good  will  only,  ana  they  say  that  the  officers  of  the  company 
admitted  that  at  the  begmning.  I  pronounce  that  statement  to  be  unqualifiedly  false  and  challenge 
its  proof. 

STATEMENT  OF  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBUSHBRS'  ASSOCIATION  THAT  A  MODERN  PAPRR  MILL  PLANT 
CAN  BE  CONSTRUCTED  AT  COST  OF  $10,000  PER  TON  OF  DAILY  PRODUCT— SHOWN  THAT  FOREGOING 
STATEMENT  INCLUDES  NETTHBR  COST  OF  SULPHITE  PLANT  NOR  008T  OF  GROUND  WOOD  PLANT,  BOTH 
NECESSARY  ADJUNCTS  TO  PAPER  MILIS. 


These  properties  are  the  most  valuable  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  and  while  many  of  the  mills  were 
built  years  sgo,  thev  have  been  kept  up  bv  renewals  of  machinerv  and  rebuilding  of  mills,  until 
to-day  there  are  no  better  mills  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  world.  They  are  perfectly  fitted  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  in  all  the  forms  in  which  they  have  undertaken  it.  These  gentlemen  go 
on  to  state  that  a  modem  paper  mill  plant  can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  per  ton  of  its  dafly 
product.  They  do  not  say  that  they  include  in  this  $10,000  the  cost  of  a  sulphite  mill  for  manufactur- 
ing sulphite  pulp,  or  the  cost  of  a  ground  wood  mill,  which  is  to  produce  the  ground  wood  pulp  used 
in  making  the  paper;  but  they  lead  you  to  assume  thnt  $10,000  per  ton  is  the  total  cost  oi  Uie  com- 
plete plant  for  the  production  of  paper.  The  facts  are  a^  follows,  as  I  can  prove  to  you  from  the  books 
of  the  company  for  the  construction  of  new  works,  which  are  now  in  progresp  and  which  are  being 
built  in  the  best  possible  manner.  You  should  understand  that  for  making  newspaper  which  is  made 
entirely  of  wood  there  are  two  kinds  of  pulp  mills  necessary— one  a  sulphite  mill,  for  the  production 
of  what  is  known  as  sulphite  pulp,  which  is  very  strong  and  quite  equal  to  the  pulp  of  cotton  or 
linen  rags;  also  a  ground  wood  mill,  which  produces  what  is  known  as  wood  pulp  and  which  requires 
an  enormous  power  for  its  production,  using  76  to  100  horse-power  per  day  for  every  ton  of  ground 
wood  producM. 

COMPLETE  PAPER  MILL  PLANT  SET  FORTH. 

In  a  complete  plant  we  have,  therefore,  first,  the  sulphite  mill;  second,  the  ground  pulp  mill;  and, 
third,  the  paper  mill,  which  turns  out  the  finished  product.  A  first-class  sulphite  mill  can  not  be 
constructed  to-day  In  a  thorough  manner  for  less  than  $5,000  per  ton  of  dally  product.  A  ground- 
wood  pulp  mill  built  in  first-class  maimer  can  not  be  constructed  for  less  than  $5,000  per  ton  of  daily 
product,  and  the  paper  mill  proper  can  not  be  constructed  in  first-lass  manner  for  less  tlum  $7,000 
per  ton  for  finishing  paper.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  these  figures  of  cost  of  construction  is  to  be  added 
the  cost  of  the  water  power.  A  mill  producing  50  tons  per  day  of  finished  paper  will  require  from  5 
to  6,000  horse-power  of  water  to  produce  the  pulp  and  finished  paper.  The  amount  of  power,  devel- 
oped as  it  must  be,  by  the  buildinff  of  dams,  and  the  construction  of  hydraulics,  head  gate,  waste 
Ete,  tail  races,  etc.,  can  not  be  had  or  produced  at  any  point  in  the  United  States  near  a  market  for 
B  than  $S£0,000,  which,  as  you  see,  is  equal  to  $5,000  per  ton  of  daily  capacity  of  such  mill.  This 
$5,000  per  ton  for  the  cost  of  power  added  to  the  figures  of  the  above  for  the  cost  of  construction  ffives 
$22,000  per  ton  for  the  cost  of  a  modern  complete  plant,  instead  of  $10,000,  as  these  gentlemen  of  the 
press  assert  to  be  sufficient. 

CAPITAL  REQUIRED  TO  OPERATE  PLANT. 

In  addition  to  this  cost  of  plant  there  will  be  required  a  cash  capital  of  not  less  than  C50,000,  which 
must  be  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  or  borrowed  from  banks  and  interest  paid.  This  laige  work- 
ing capital  is  necessarv  because  the  entire  supply  of  wood  for  the  year  must  be  put  in  during  the 
wmter  months,  when  there  is  snow  in  the  woods,  and  because  fullv  3  months'  production  of  the  mills 
is  carried,  or,  in  other  words,  it  requires  3  months  for  the  mills  to  realize  on  the  paper  after  it  has 
been  made,  uie  rule  of  the  trade  being  that  the  paper  manufacturer  shall  keep  a  lai^  stock  of  paper 
on  hand  for  the  publisher,  and  deliver  it  daily  as  required,  thus  saving  the  publisher  a  large  amount 
of  cash  capital.  You  must  Judge  whether  the  statements  of  these  gentlemen  are  due  to  ignorance  or 
malice.  They  claim  that  the  international  Paper  Company  is  a  monopoly  from  which  there  is  no 
relief  save  that  of  the  admission,  free  from  duty,  from  Canada  of  paper  and  pulp. 

AS  TO  RATEMENT  THAT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  MONOPOLIZES  PAPER  MAKING— SHOWN 

TO  BE  ERRONEOUS. 

There  are  over  a  thousand  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  making  various  grades  of  paper.  These 
mills  are  scattered  throughout  many  States.  There  are  a  large  number  of  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin 
making  newspaper  precisely  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  as  that  manufactured  by  the  International 
PaperCompanv,  and  having  no  connection  with  the  International  Paper  Company.  This,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  the  duty  upon  paper  is  only  15  per  cent,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
charge  of  monopoly. 


UNlVsrSL'.^ 
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.     PBICB  OF  PAPBB  LOWSB  IN  NBW  TOBK  THAN  IN  LONDON. 

The  price  of  paper  at  the  present  time  in  this  conntry  is  not  at  all  excessive.  It  is  lower  in  New 
York  than  it  is  in  London.  The  protection  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  this  country  has  led  to 
the  great  development  of  the  trade  and  has  enabled  the  American  mannfacturers  to  improve  thcdr 
plants  and  bring  out  new  inventions  until  they  have  been  able  to  reduce  paper  to  its  present  price. 
When  I  first  went  into  the  manufacturing  of  wood  paper  in  tills  county,  I  sold  it  at  19  oenn  per 
pound. 

PBICB  OP  OOOD  NBWBPAPBB  ABOUT  2  CSNT8  PBB  POUND. 

To-day,  the  price  of  a  much  superior  article  is  about  2  cents  per  pound.  I  submit  to  all  fair-minded 
men  that  there  is  no  evidence  here— and  none  can  be  pioduoed— that  the  International  Paper  Oom- 
pany  is  a  monopoly  and  that  it  has  in  any  way  attempted  to  unduly  advance  the  price  of  the  com- 
moalty. 

ASSOCIATED  PBB8B:  ATTENTION  CALLED  TO  THIS  ASSOCIATION  OP  NEW8PAPBB8  AS  AN   BXAJCPLB  OP   A 

MONOPOLY. 


If,  however,  you  are  looking  about  for  a  trust  and  monopoly,  let  me  ask  you  to  turn  your  attention 
to  the  newspaper  association  of  this  country  whom  these  cendemen  claim  to  represent  In  the  first 
place,  they  nave  a  protection  which  is  an  absolute  prohibition.  The  New  York  World,  or  any  other 
paper,  can  not  be  manufactured  in  London  and  Imported.  It  can  be  made  only  in  New  York  City. 
They  nave  not  only  the  market  absolutely  to  themselves  in  the  various  cities  where  they  are  pub- 
lished, but  they  have  an  association  which  controls  the  gathering  of  the  news,  so  that  no  new  paper 
can  be  started  anjrwhere  if  they  refuse  to  supply  the  news  to  it.  If  you  are  looking  for  overcapitalisa- 
tion or  for  enormous  nroflts,  let  me  ask  vou  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  fact  thai  the  great  news- 
S>perB  of  New  York  city  have  within  a  few  years  made  great  fortunes  for  their  owners  and  some  of 
em  are  making  from  1600.000  to  91,000,000  a  year  upon  plants  which  have  not  cost  as  much  in  cash 
as  some  of  the  wretched  paper  mills  of  ours  about  which  they  talk. 

BBRATEMENT    THAT    INTBBNATIONAL  PAPBB   COMPANT    IB   BZPOBTINe    PAPBB    TO   BNOLAND,  JAPAN, 

AU8TBALIA,  ETC. 

Another  reason  given  for  asking  that  paper  and  pulp  be  put  upon  the  free  list  is  the  fact  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  is  able  to  export  jpaper  to  foreign  lands,  chiefly  to  Knffland,  Japan,  and 
Australia.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  International  Paper  Company  is  exporting  paper 
to  the  countries  named,' but  the  paper  so  exported  is  netting  us  considerably  more  than  the  paper 
which  we  sell  in  New  York  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  prepared  the  statement  of  the  association. 
As  I  have  already  shown,  the  statements  regarding  the  characterand  value  of  the  mills  belonging  to 
the  International  Paper  Company  were  largely  false.  Take,  for  example,  the  statement  that  one  of 
the  machines  purchased  by  the  International  Paper  Company  at  a  large  price  was  so  old  that  it  had 
been  tended  or  run  by  ^nyself  when  I  was  a  bov.  This  is  pure  fiction.  I  never  tended  any  machine 
when  I  was  a  boy  and  never  had  anjrthing  to  do  with  the  business  of  paper  mannfticture  until  after 
I  came  out  of  the  war  in  1864.  But  I  will  not  waste  your  time  by  going  into  matters  which  are  entirely 
foreign  to  the  questioa  as  to  whether  paper  shall  be  put  upon  the  free  list  in  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Canada  or  not. 

BteUMt  OP  PACTS  AND  SEASONS  PBB8ENTBD  TO  JOINT  HIGH  OOMMISBION  IN  AOUUflT. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  facts  and  reasons  which  I  presented  to  your  body  in 
August  showing  why  paper  and  pulp  should  not  be  put  upon  the  free  list  in  any  reciprocity  treaty 
that  may  be  made  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  cost  of  wood  pulp,  and,  therefore,  the  cost  of 
the  finished  paper,  is  made  up  of  foar  essental  items,  which  are.  the  cost  oi  raw  wood,  the  cost  of  labor, 
the  cost  of  fuel,  and  the  cost  of  water  power.  To  these  must  be  added  the  cost  of  transportation  oi 
the  finished  product  from  the  mill  to  the  consumer.  In  all  these  essentials  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer has  a  large  advantage  over  the  manufacturer  of  the  United  States,  first,  with  regard  to  the  cost 
of  the  wood  out  of  which  the  pulp  is  manufactured.  Spruce  wood  is  the  one  chiefly  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp.  The  cost  to  the  Canadian  mills  in  nearly  all  cases  does  not  exceed  $2.50  per  cord 
delivered  at  the  pulp  mill.  Some  of  the  mannfacturers  claim  that  they  are  able  to  procure  their  Wood 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  S1.60  per  cord.  Spruce  in  the  United  States  delivered  at  the  pulp  mill  varies 
from  $5  to  97  per  cord.  As  it  requires  about  1^  cord  of  wood  to  produce  a  ton  of  ground  wood,  yon 
will  see  that  m  this  difference  of  cost  to  the  manufacturer  the  Canadian  manufacturer  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  United  States  manufacturer  of  i2.76  per  ton.  which  is  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  duty 
under  the  present  tariff  law,  which  is  $1.67  per  ton  for  pulp. 

labob:  oost  op,  as  bbtwben  canada  and  unttbd  states  ookpabbd. 

Labor  is  an  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  both  pulp  and  paper.  As  I  at  one  time  was  interested  in 
Canadian  pulp  mills,  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  I  can  state  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  American  mills  is  fully  one-third  greater 
than  in  the  Canadian  mills.  This  difference,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  the 
two  kinds  of  pulp  and  the  flnished  paper,  amounts  to  fully  98  per  ton  on  the  flnished  product— paper. 
As  to  the  cost  offuel  between  the  Canadian  and  American  manufacturer,  it  is  not  great,  but  what- 
ever difference  there  is  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 

publ:  cost  op,  as  betwbbn  Canada  and  xtnitbd  statib. 

In  some  portions  of  Canada  wood  is  used  as  a  fuel,  which  is  very  cheap.  At  other  points,  Nova 
Scotia  coal  is  used,  which  is  laid  down  at  the  mills  for  fully  91  a  ton  less  than  coal  can  he  delivered 
to  any  of  the  mills  in  the  New  England  States.  The  cost  of  water  power  is  on  an  average  twice  as  great 
in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in  Canada.  An  examination  of  the  map  will  show  a  very  large  number 
of  rivers  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  north.  Nearer  the  mouth  oi  these  rivers  there  are 
found  falls  varying  from  50  to  150  feet  in  height.  The  result  is  an  enormous  amount  of  water  power 
<^  which  at  the  present  time  leas  than  10  per  cent  has  ever  been  used. 

WATBB  POWEB:  cost  op,  as  between  CANADA  AND  UNFTED  STATES. 

The  first  cost  of  these  powers  at  the  present  time  is  almost  nothing,  and  when  they  have  been 
Improved  and  put  to  work  it  is  proved,  in  any  case  in  which  I  have  had  experience,  that  the  cost  of 
the  Canadian  power  has  not  been  one-half  the  cost  of  corresponding  power  in  the  United  States.    It 
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will  be  seen  that  this  glyes  the  GaDadian  manufacturer  a  great  advantage  oyer  the  American  in  the 
amount  of  money  reooired  in  its  first  outlay  for  the  plant,  which  is  an  important  thing  in  the  devel- 
opment of  any  great  Industry. 

FRKIOHT  BATBB  OOMPARED. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  cost  of  transportation  or  the  freight  mfea  from  the  Canadian  mills  to 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  such  as  Boston,  New  York,  Buflalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and 
Detroit,  is  In  most  cases  less  than  it  is  from  the  paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  which  are  largelv 
located  in  the  States  of  Maine  and  New  Hampidiue  and  northern  New  York.  In  many  cases  the  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  Canadian  mill  is  as  much  as  $2  per  ton,  and  this  comes  about  lareely  from  the 
fact  that  the  Qsuiadian  roads  have  been  subsidized  by  the  government  and  are  thus  enabled  to  make 
freight  rates  less  than  the  corresponding  rates  in  the  United  states.  At  the  present  time  Canada  pro- 
duces only  a  small  surplus  of  pulp  and  paper,  which  is  exported  to  England,  but  a  large  number  of 
pulp  and  paper  mills  are  in  process  of  building  and  others  are  projected.  Canada,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  cheap  wood  and  labor  and  abundant  and  unused  water  powers,  will  be  able  in  the  near  future 
to  pat  paper  on  every  market  not  protected  by  a  tariJI  based  on  the  difference  of  costs. 

PBEBENT  DDTT  ON  PAPKB  NOT  SQUAL  TO  HIGHER  OOffT  OP  PBODT7CTION  IN  XTNITRD  STATES  OVER  THAT 

IN  CANADA. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subiect  will  show  that  the  present  duty  is  not  equal  to  the 
higher  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  over  that  In  Canada.  If  this  duty  should  be  removed 
and  the  paper  and  pulp  put  upon  the  free  list,  the  result,  of  course,  would  be  to  very  largely  transfer 
the  paper  and  pulp  industry  m>m  the  United  States  to  Canada,  and  when  the  American  mills  have 
been  tnus  ruined  and  put  out  of  business  the  American  publishers  would  find  that  they  would  be 
paying  more  for  their  paper  than  they  do  at  the  present  time. 

Warner  Miller. 


Statement  No.  2. 
memorandum  presented  to  the  american  members  of  the  joint  high 

COMMISSION  BE  DUTY  ON  PAPER  AND  PULP,  JANUARY  80,  1899. 

New  York,  January  90, 1899. 
7b  the  American  inemben  of  the  Joint  Hlffh  Qmnriationt  Waahingtont  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Some  time  ago  a  committee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  sub- 
mitted to  you  an  argumentm  favor  of  putting  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list  In  reply  to  that  argu- 
ment I  have  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  vou  a  statement  which  I  believe  proves  conclusively 
that  the  present  duty  on  paper  and  pulp  should  be  retained. 

The  same  committee  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  has  submitted  to  you,  under  date  of 
January  26,  a  supplementary  statement,  which  begins  as  follows: 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PVBLIBHERS'  ASSOCIATION— EXTRACT  FROM  THEIR  RRIEP  SUBMITTED  TO 

00MMI8BION  JANUARY  25,  1899. 

"The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  desires  to  supplement  its  brief  on  free  paper 
and  free  pulp  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  American  members  of  the  Joint  High  Commission 
to  the  urgency  of  a  provident  policy  which  shall  protect  and  preserve  our  forests." 

The  statement  above  mentioned  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  evils  arising  from  the  destruction  of 
our  forests.  To  this  statement  I  have  no  desire  to  take  exception.  The  evils  arising  from  the 
destruction  of  our  forests  are  to-day  admitted  by  all  scientific  authorities,  and  various  remedies  have 
been  proposed.  For  myself  I  have  repeatedly  appeared  before  legislative  committees  of  my  own 
State  urging  that  wise  action  be  had  for  the  preservation  of  our  forests. 

FORESTRY  LEGISLATION  DESIRED.  ETC. 

The  study  of  forestry  in  the  United  States  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Much  has  been  written  and 
spoken  regarding  it,  much  of  wliich  has  been  false  in  fact  and  in  theory.  The  results  thus  far  have 
been  practically  very  small,  but  the  agitation  of  the  question  will  undoubtedly  eventually  result  in 
the  adaption  of  wise  regulations  by  a  m^ority  of  our  State  legislatures  for  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  forests  within  their  boundaries. 

AMERICAN    NEWSPAPER    PUBLISHERS'    ASSOCIATION    PRESENTS    NO   SOLUTION,    BUT   THEIR    COURSE,    IF 
ADOPTED,  WOULD  UNDOUBTEDLY  LEAD  TO  DENUDATION  OF  OUR  SPRUCE  TIMBER  LANDS. 

This  last  presentation  by  the  committee  of  the  American  Publishers'  Association  simply  speaks  of 
the  evils  ofme  destruction  of  our  forests.  They  do  not  offer  any  solution  of  the  evil  nor  suggest  any- 
thing that  is  to  be  done  in  the  matter.  As  the  paper  is  submitted  as  a  part  of  the  brief  or  ars:ument 
in  favor  of  free  paper  and  pulp,  it  is,  I  think.  Just  to  infer  that  the  only  remedy  which  they  have  in 
mind  is  the  putdng  of  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list,  with  the  expectation  that  such  a  course  would 
close  the  puip  and  paper  mills  of  the  United  States  and  transfer  the  business  to  Canaia  and  other 
forekn  counoles,  tnus  leaving  our  forests  untouched.  If  this  is  not  the  legitimate  deduction  from 
the  document  I  fail  to  comprenend  why  it  has  been  submitted  at  all. 

Such  action,  instead  of  preserving  the  forests  of  the  United  States,  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the 
rapid  denudation  of  those  portions  of  our  forests  which  contain  spruce  timber,  now  chiefly  used  In 
making  paper. 

9100,000,000  OF  CAPITAL  INVBRED  IN  UNITED  STATES  IN  PAPEB-MAKINO  PLANTS,  ETC.— POLICY  PBOPOSED 
BY  AMERICAN  NEWVFAPBR  PUBUSBERS'  ASSOCIATION  WOULD  COMPEL  THEIR  OWNERS  TO  STRIP  THEIR 
LANDS  OF  SPRUCE. 

There  are  now  invested  in  the  United  States,  in  the  various  pulp  and  paper  mill  plants  producing 
iper  from  wood,  more  than  $100,000,000  of  capital.  If  the  product  of  this  Industry  were  placed  upon 
.^e  free  list,  and  thus  their  value  and  permanency  threatened,  undoubtedly  the  result  would  be  that 
all  parties  Interested  in  the  industry  would  hasten  to  cut  off  the  spruce  timber  which  they  now  own 
ana  convert  it  into  cash  before  sufficient  mills  could  be  constructed  in  Canada  to  supply  the  Ameri- 
can market  with  paper.  In  this  scramble  to  realize  upon  the  forests  now  owned  by  people  engaged 
in  paper  maUng,  great  waste  would  occur,  and  the  forests  would  thus  be  mined  for  an  time  to  come. 


Si 
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The  laiige  cost  of  paper-mill  plants  and  the  tLne  required  for  their  oonstmction  would  take  up  At 
least  6  years  of  time  before  mlllfl  sufficient  could  be  constructed  In  Canada  to  appreciably  affect  the 
American  market. 

UNDER  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  AMERICAN  PAPER  MANUPACTUESR8  ARE  MOST  INTERESTED  OF  ALL  IN  PRO- 
TECTION OF  SPRUCE  FORESTS— SELF^INTBRBVr  ALWAYS  BEING  OBEATEBT  PBOMOTEB  OF  ECONOMY. 

Under  present  conditions,  with  fair  protection  to  paper  and  pulp,  the  American  pulp  and  paper 
maker  becomes,  by  force  of  circumstances,  the  most  interested  person  of  all  in  the  protection  of  our 
spruce  forests.  And  the  International  Paper  Oompany,  against  which  the  attack  has  been  directed, 
has  already  commenced  a  system  of  forestiy  upon  its  own  lands,  which  will  be  productiYe  of  better 
results— as  I  shall  be  able  to  show— than  any  system  which  has  been  adopted  dy  any  of  our  State 
governments  or  has  been  proposed  by  any  of  the  people  who  have  agitated  tne  subject. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  Irom  wood  in  this  country,  some  SO  years  ago,  it  ia 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  pulp  manufacturer  so  handled  his  woodlands  as  to  creatu  mat  waste. 
The  owners  of  Hmall  tracts  of  woodlands,  in  order  to  realise  the  greatest  Yalue  from  tnem,  would 
naturally  cut  off  the  entire  supply  found  upon  the  land,  leaving  few  or  none  of  Uie  small  trees  which 
would  have  produced  a  new  crop  within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  increaJsed  value,  however,  of  spruce  timber  in  the  United  States  has  necessitated  much  more 
conservative  systems  of  operations  and  has  drawn  the  attention  of  all  paper  manufacturers  to  the 
necessity  of  having  some  system  of  forestry  which  would  make  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  per- 
petual. thUu  preserving  the  value  of  their  great  plants  and  water  powers. 

Self-interest  is  always  the  greatest  promoter  of  economy  in  the  use  of  any  material  and  in  the 
devising  of  wise  plans  to  continue  the  supply.  As  I  have  already  stated  above,  $100,000,000  of  money 
is  invested  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mUl  plants  using  wood  chiefly  for  the  production  of  paper,  ana 
this  great  interest  has  for  several  years  now  been  studying  and  agitating  the  question  of  how  best  to 
maintain  perpetuallv  a  supply  of  spruce  wood  for  their  milla 

The  attention  of  tne  enurb  paper  trade  has  been  drawn  to  this  subject;  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
interest  that  has  been  taken  in  it,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
at  its  last  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York,  had  papers  upon  this  subject  presented  and  read 
by  Prof.  Bernard  E.  Femow,  then  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Forest^  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  by  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  present  incumbent  of  that  office,  and  by  Mr.  Austin 
Carey,  an  expert  forester.  As  a  result  of  this  movement,  and  in  view  of  the  papiers  above  refened  to, 
the  association  at  the  meeting  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BY  AMERICAN  PULP  AND  PAPEB  ABBOCIATION  AT  LAST  ANNUAL  MEETING 

reFOREffTRY  LEGISLATION. 

"Hetolved,  That  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  belleyes  that  the  Congiess  of  the  United 
States  should  provide  a  generous  fund  for  the  gathering  oi  information,  either  immediately  or  in 
connection  witn  the  next  census,  in  regard  to  the  status  of  our  forests;  and  further,  it  is  believed  that 
the  various  State  governments  should  enforce  all  statutes  now  existing  relating  to  the  regulations 
and  care  of  timber  lands,  and  should  enact  such  further  legislation  as  is  neoessary  to  insure  ample 
protection  from  Are  and  other  destructive  elements,  and 

*' Resolved,  That  it  indorses  the  principles  of  forestry  and  urges  its  members  to  study  and  apply  the 
same  to  their  holdings." 

The  association  has  sought  in  every  way  to  disseminate  information  upon  this  subject  among  its 
members  and  to  create  a  general  public  opinion  in  favor  of  proper  forestry  lawa  The  self-interest  of 
the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturer  renders  him  the  best  friend  of  any  system  ot  forestry  preservation 
which  may  be  found  effective. 

MANY  LARGE  HOLDERS  OF  SPRUCE-TIMBER  LANDS,  OF  THEIB  OWN  VOUnON,  HAVE  INSTITUTED  A 

SYSTEM  OF  FOREVIRY. 

As  a  result  of  this  agitation,  many  of  the  large  holders  of  spruce  lands  have,  of  their  own  volition, 
instituted  a  system  of  forestry  which  will  be  of  the  very  greatest  benefit  to  themselves,  the  trade, 
and  the  country  generally.  It  consists  simply  of  limiting  the  sise  of  the  timber  which  should  be  cut 
from  year  to  year. 

Timber  in  its  various  forms  is  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  civilised  life:  no  department  of 
human  activity  can  be  carried  on  without  it  And  therefore  any  system  which  should  shut  up  our 
forests  and  prevent  their  use  can  not  be  otherwise  than  injurious  to  the  whole  community,  and  such 
a  system  shoula  never  for  a  moment  be  tolerated  in  any -civilised  government.  Timber  should  be 
treated  as  any  other  product  of  the  soil  or  any  other  crop  grown.  It  should  be  eut  and  used  when 
ripe  and  the  younger  and  smaller  trees  left  to  grow  up  and  produce  another  crop,  so  that  the  cuttings 
may  be  perpetual  and  the  forests  may  at  the  same  time  be  preserved. 

Tills  is  the  system  adopted  in  Germany— a  system  whicn  has  prevented  their  forests  from  being 
denuded  and  makes  them  grow  constantly  better  and  better;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  selling 
mature  trees,  a  revenue  has  been  produced  in  Germany  sufficient  to  carry  on  this  great  wonc,  while 
leaving  large  surplus  earnings  to  be  applied  to  the  general  expense  of  the  Government 

SPRUCE  TIMBER  CONSTITUTES  ONLY  A  SMALL  PORTION  OF  TIMBER  FOUND  ON  ANY  TRACT,  BEING  LESS 

THAN  TEN  PER  CENT  IN  ADIRONDACX8. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  members  of  the  commission  that  spruce  timber,  wherever  found, 
constitutes  only  a  small  percentage  of  all  the  timber  found  standing  upon  any  given  tract. 

Throughout  the  Adirondack  wildemesB  the  proportion  of  spruce  in  the  forests  is  lesb  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  entire  growth  of  the  forests,  and  wherever  the  large  spruce  trees— those  above  10  or  12 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt^Hire  cut  out,  little  or  no  impression  is  made  upon  the  forest  itself, 
and  the  utility  of  the  forest  for  holding  back  floods,  or  the  climatic  effect  of  producing  more  tain,  is 
not  in  the  leosi  Impaired. 

A  number  of  instances  in  proof  of  this  assertion  can  be  cited:  The  Adirondack  League  Club  holds 
100,000  acres  of  virgin  timber  land  in  the  Adirondacks,  upon  which  are  found  many  lakes  and  streams. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  the  club  came  into  possession  of  mis  reserve,  it  sold  all  the  spruce  timber  upon 
the  land  to  a  lumber  company,  with  the  restriction  that  no  spruce  should  be  cut  leas  than  12  inches 
In  diameter  at  the  butt.  The  lumber  company  took  off  the  spruce  in  accordance  with  their  contract, 
and  to-day  if  a  person  were  to  go  over  this  entire  tract  he  would  find  little  or  no  evidence  of  any  tim- 
ber having  been  taken  out  at  all;  and  the  younger  spruce  trees  which  were  not  cut  are  growing  much 
more  rapidly,  and  within  20  years'  time  another  crop  of  q>ruce  can  be  cut  off  this  same  tract  larger 
than  the  original  cutting. 

In  that  same  section  of  the  Adirondacks,  a  littie  north  of  the  land  of  the  Adirondack  League  dub. 
Hon.  W.  C.  Whitney  lately  purchased  a  tract  of  66,000  acres  for  a  park  or  preserve.   The  International 
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Paper  Company  has  contracted  for  all  the  spruce  found  upon  that  tract,  with  the  same  restriction  as 
to  the  cutting  of  the  trees.  The  result  will  m,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Adirondack  Lea«rue  Club  lands,  that 
a  very  valuable  crop  of  spruce  will  be  taken  off.  the  forest  will  not  be  injured  in  the  least,  and  within 
15  or  20  years  another  crop  of  spruce  may  be  cut  off  these  same  lands. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  stated,  that  in  the  early  days  of  pulp  making  in  this  country  the  small  manu- 
facturer cut  everything  found  upon  his  land,  destroying  all  the  small  trees  as  well  as  the  large  ones, 
thereby  preventing  a  second  crop  from  ever  being  produced  unless  special  means  were  taken  for 
replanting. 

nriERNATIONAL  PAPEB  COMPANY— ONE  OF  THE  CHTE7  CAUSES  FOB  ITS  OBGANIZATION  WAS  THE  AD- 
MirrED  NECESSITY  FOB  ADOPTION  OF  PBOPBB  FOBE8TBY  SYSTEM,  WHICH  COULD  THUS  BE  BETTER 
ACCOMPLISHED. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company  was  the  admitted 
necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  proper  system  of  forestry  for  the  spruce  lands  in  the  United  States 
reserved  for  paper  making. 

It  was  found  that  this  could  not  be  done  by  small  individual  holders:  for,  in  their  conlpetition 
P  with  each  other,  trees  were  being  cut  down  5  or  6  ipches  in  diameter,  ana  the  prospects  of  another 

crop,  of  course,  destroyed. 

'  DEPABTMEKT  OP  AGBICULTUBE  AT  WASHINGTON  HAS   BEEN  ASKED   BY   INTERNATIONAL   PAPEB   COM- 

PANY TO  COOPBBATB  WITH  IT  IN  DEVISING  BEST  METHOD  OF  FOREST  PBESEBYATION. 

The  International  Paper  Company,  having  vast  properties  to  protect,  neoessaril  v  looked  around  for 
a  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  has  securer!  a  lajge  amount  of  the  best  spruce  land  in  the  United 
States,  having  now  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  acres  in  its  poflsomion.  The  proposition  has 
been  to  secure  lands  enough  to  furnish  to  all  its  mills  a  perpetual  supply  of  spruce  by  the  adoption 
and  operation  of  a  proper  system  of  forestry  upon  the  lands  which  it  owns.  In  the  furtherance  of 
this  subject  it  has  called  upon  Mr.  Pinchot,  chief  of  the  division  of  forestry  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  requests  his  cooperation  in  suggesting  plans  for  bringing  about  this 
most-desireo  result. 

In  this  connection  I  submit  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Burbank,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
woodlands  department  of  the  International  Paper  Company: 

LETTER  FBOM  MR.  A.  N.  BUBBANK,  MANAOEB  'OF  DEPABTMBNT  OF  WOODLANDS  OF  INTEBNATIONAL 
PAPER  COMPANY,  SETTING  FORTH  PLANS  THAT  ABE  BEING  ADOPTED  BY  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER 
COMPANY  CONCERNING  FOREST  PRESERVATION. 

t 

New  York,  January  t8, 1899. 
Hon.  Warner  Miller, 

Secretary  IrUemational  Paper  Oompany, 

SO  Broad  Street,  CUy, 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  conversation  of  to-day,  it  is  the  object  of  the  woodlands  department  of 
this  company  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  protect  the  forests.  Instructions  have  been  given  to  the  super- 
intoidents  of  our  different  divisions  of  woodlands  to  cut  only  the  larger  trees.  Tne  limit  has  been 
made,  in  many  cases,  to  cut  nothing  less  than  12  inches,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  14  inches  has 
been  established  as  the  limit 

We  are  now  at  work  making  a  careful  examination  of  all  our  lands  with  a  view  of  determininflr  the 
best  way  to  handle  them  to  preserve  the  forests  and  make  our  supply  perpetual.  We  have  oeen 
aided  in  this  examination  to  quite  an  extent  by  Mr.  Pinchot,  United  States  forester.  On  October 
10  last  we  applied  to  Mr.  Pinchot,  asking  to  have  the  division  of  forestry  make  an  examination 
and  working  plan  of  all  of  our  lands,  and  Mr.  Pinchot  has  promised  to  personally  visit  our  lands  in 
New  Hampshire  in  the  month  of  February,  and  to  take  with  him  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants 
and  to  have  a  working  plan  of  these  lands  made.    He  hopes  to  do  the  same  for  all  our  lands. 

Mr.  Pin<*hot  has  already  made  working  plans  of  the  lands  in  the  Adlrondacks  belon{[ing  to  the 
Hon.  William  C.  Whitney.  There  is  about  65,000  acres  of  this  tract,  the  spruce  on  which  is  con- 
tracted for  our  mills,  but  nothing  smaller  than  10  Inches  is  to  be  cut. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  woodlands  department  of  this  company  to  perfect  plans  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  prevent  the  cutting  of  any  but  ripe  trees,  and  this  policy  properly  carried  out,  I  believe,  will 
insure  a  perpetual  supply,  and  the  amount  of  spruce  upon  the  lands  will  never  be  less  than  at  present. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

International  Paper  Company, 
A.  N.  Burbank,  First  Vice-President. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  DEDUCTIONS. 

In  thf<;  letter  yon  will  see  that  the  International  Paper  Company  has  already  adopted  a  system  of 
cutting  which  will  give  to  its  mills  a  perpetual  supply  of  spruce  timber.  This  system  will  of  neces- 
sity cause  some  increase  in  the  cost  of  pulp  and  paper  making,  because  it  increases  the  cost  of  the 
raw  wood.  If  the  International  Paper  company  were  to  cut  all  the  timber  found  upon  its  lands  at 
once,  without  r^aid  to  size,  it  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  wood  supply  to  its  mills  fully 
SI  per  cord.  But  having  in  view  its  great  investments  in  water  powers,  mills,  and  machinery,  and 
knowing  that  unless  a  constant  and  permanent  supply  of  the  raw  material  can  be  furnished  all  this 
property  is  to  be  destroyed  or  become  valueless,  the  company  has  wisely  decided  upon  establishing  a 
thorough  system  of  forestry,  so  that  its  mills  may  be  always  assured  of  a  supply,  and  through  that 
medium  the  newspaper  publishers  of  America  may  be  assured  that  they  will  for  all  time  to  come  be 
furnished  witn  a  supply  of  paper  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  International  Paper  Company  and  oiher  large  paper  manufacturers  who  are  cooperating  with 
them  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  tne  members  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  that  the  course  they  have 
adopted  in  regard  to  forest  preservation  is  the  only  wise  and  reasonable  course  that  can  be  pursued, 
and  that  if  left  to  work  out  this  problem  without  the  constant  threat  on  the  pan  of  the  Newspaper 
Publishers*  Association  of  bringing  atwut  the  putting  of  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list  by  their  con- 
stant importunities  and  implied  threats  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  this  great  sub- 
ject which  interests  the  newspaper  publishers  quite  as  much  as  the  paper  manufacturers,  will  be 
completely  solved,  and  in  such  a  way  as  will  redound  to  the  best  interests  of  all  parties  concerned, 
bysecuring  a  perpetual  supply  of  the  raw  material  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

We  beg  to  assure  our  friends,  the  publishers,  that  under  these  oonditions  they  need  have  no  fear  as 
to  the  future  supply  of  paper. 

Wabnbb  Miller. 


J 
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THB  TABIFF  QUBBTION — EFFBCT  ON  AMBBICAN  AND  CANADIAN   INDUSTRIES  OF  A  RBPBAL. 

OF  DUTIES. 

r Witness,  reading.)  ''The  Canadian  government,  reajizins  what  an  important 
inciustry  paper  making  is,  and  how  valuable  it  would  be  to  build  it  up  within  its  own 
borders,  is  making  the  greatest  possible  efforts  to  cripple  our  mills  and  foster  its  ow^n 
by  enacting  laws  to  that  end.  The  Canadian  government  has  practically  placed  an 
export  duty  on  wood  pulp  by  making  the  license  fee  40  cents  per  cord  upon  that  por- 
tion of  the  wood  which  is  used  in  Canada  in  manufacturing  pulp,  and  11.90  per  cord 
upon  that  portion  which  is  exported  to  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  an  effort 
is  being  made  in  this  country  to  array  the  newspapers  in  favor  of  free  paper  and  free 

gulp.  If  such  a  thing  as  the  transfer  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  from  the  United 
tates  to  Canada  could  be  brought  about,  what  woula  be  the  position  we  would  then 
occupy?  The  great  majority  oftimber  lands  in  Canada  are  owned  by  the  provincial 
governments  or  by  the  general  government  Upon  these  lands  licenses  to  cut  are 
granted  at  a  nominal  annual  rental  per  square  mUe,  but  once  a  year  the  price  per 
cord  is  fixed  for  all  wood  cut  during  the  vear.  This  price  is  paid  in  addition  to  the 
annual  rental.  The  practical  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  cost  of  wood  is  regulated 
every  year,  and  can  be  increased  from  time  to  time  to  any  sum  that  the  government 
may  see  fit  to  impose,  placing  it  absolutely  within  the  power  of  the  government  to 
regulate  the  price  which  the  consumer  of  paper  in  the  United  States  would  pay  if  we 
depended  upon  Canada  for  either  our  wood  pulp  or  paper  supply." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  is  your  opmion  as  to  the  probable  condition  of  the 
American  paner  manufacture  and  trade  in  paper,  provided  that  the  tariff  was  abol- 
ished on  wood  pulp,  wood  entering  into  pulp,  and  paper? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  great  effort  would  be  made  to  bring  alx>ut  the  estaolishment  of  lam  mills  in  Can- 
adb,  based  on  their  ability  to  supply  the  American  and  the  English  markets.  A 
laiige  part  of  such  promotions  ana  developments  would  be  in  the  nands  of  the  pro- 
moter, who  can  falsify  and  misrepresent  to  any  extent,  as  he  has  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain,  if  he  can  get  possession  of  the  other  man's  money.  There  would 
not  be  so  much  danger  from  ue  legitimate  business  undertaken  by  the  paper  maker. 
An  illustration  of  that  is  fumisheain  the  person  of  one  of  the  most  suco^sful  paper 
makers  in  Ensland,  who  was  induced  to  start  a  Canadian  plant  by  a  promoter  who 
desired  to  sell  property,  and  on  the  representations  of  this  promoter  he  agreed  to 
purchase  a  plant,  timber  lands,  and  wat^  power;  the  plant  partly  in  existence.  His 
agent  in  this  country  has  told  me  within  2  weeks  that  this  firm  would  willingly  lose 
over  1200,000  to  give  up  the  property,  if  they  could  be  relieved  of  it;  and  that  has  all 
been  brought  about  by  a  lot  of  falsifications  on  the  part  of  the  promoter  as  to  the 
inexhausuDle  supply  of  timber,  as  to  the  great  amount  of  water  power,  and  all  the 
various  advantages  of  locating  a  manufacturing  plant  at  that  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  have  lust  this  moment  noticed  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  of  New  York,  dated  May  17.  The  article  advo- 
cates the  removal  of  duties  on  lumber,  wood  pulp,  etc.,  imported  from  Canada  into 
this  country.  It  says:  ''Lumber  monopolies  and  wood  pulp  monopolies  would  be 
deprived  of  their  exceptional  advantages  by  such  removal,  and  no  American  industry 
would  be  checked  for  a  moment,  and  no  American  workman  would  have  his  wages 
reduced  a  cent" — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  he  construes  the  two  propositions. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  duties  were  removed  the  effect  would  be  to  remove 
the  industry  from  this  country  to  Canada? — A.  What  is  the  object  of  removing  the 
duty  unless  it  is  to  remove  the  industry  and  substitute  the  product  from  Canada? 

Q.  The  evident  meaning  of  this  article  is  that  the  industry  would  continue  in  this 
country,  that  it  would  employ  just  as  many  people  and  at  just  as  good  wages;  what 
is  your  opinion  on  that? — A.  I  answer  that  if  the  majority  of  the  people  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  articles  of  paper  and  pulp  are  making  too  mucn  money,  then 
their  securities  are  selling  at  a  very  low  price.  If  they  are  not  making  too  much 
money,  and  if  these  results  that  you  have  indicated  would  mean  that  they  would 
have  to  sell  their  products  at  a  still  lower  cost,  then  their  securities  would  be  still 
lower.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  mills  outside  of  ours.  Personally,  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  paper  industry  receives  any  more  than  a  fair,  adequate  return  for  the 
capital  invested. 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  my  question  directly,  whether  or  not  in  your  opinion 
the  removal  of  the  duties  on  paper  and  wood  pulp  would  have  the  effect  to  lessen 
production  in  this  country,  lessen  employment  and  diminish  wageel? — ^A.  I  think  it 
would  accomplish  all  three  things  to  a  degree,  as  far  as  that  could  be  effected. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  facts  upon  which  the  conclusion  which  I  have  just  quoted 
from  that  paper  could  possibly  be  based? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Under  the  conditions  given  in  the  extract  read,  that  the 
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United  States  abolish  the  tariff  duties  on  pulp,  on  wood  that  ^ters  into  pulp,  and  on 
paper,  would  the  industry  of  paper  manufacturing  naturally  go  as  near  me  lorests  of 
Canada  as  it  possibly  could? — A.  It  would  have  that  tendency,  I  should  think.  But 
I  think  that  there  is  a  very  exaggerated  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  spruce  forests 
that  they  have  in  Canada.  To  recur  again  to  the  condition  of  the  inves&nent  by  the 
English  manufacturer;  their  aeent  in  this  country  reported  to  me  that  the  represen- 
tation made  to  them  was  that  there  were  5  cords  of  spruce  to  the  acre  in  that  section, 
and  on  their  examination  it  has  taken  over  5  acres  to  find  a  cord  of  spruce.  In 
addition  to  that,  I  will  say  that  the  International  Paper  Company  owns  over  2,000 
square  miles  over  there,  and  we  do  not  find  nearly  the  same  amount  of  spruce  to  the 
acre  that  we  have  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  the  Adirondacks,  and  in  the 
South. 

THB  INTERNATIONAL  PAPBB  COMPANY'S  POSITION  ON  THB  SUBJECT  OF  FOBBETTBY.^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenes.^  Has  the  International  Paper  Company  a  sufficient  extent  of 
forests  to  supply  its  luture  needs  for  some  time? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  consider  that  we 
have  an  ample  supply,  in  the  broad  sense  of  keeping  our  supply  absolutely  good  on 
the  natural  growtn  of  tbe  land.  For  that  to  be  tne  case,  we  would  require  the  own- 
ership of  a  very  much  larger  ext^it.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  create 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  better  care  of  lands  and  more  stringent  laws  in 
regard  to  the  great  enemy  of  the  forests,  fire,  and  to  encounu^  savinj^  the  forests  if 
it  IS  possible  to  do  so.  We  are  in  &vor  of  conservation  of  rorests  simply  from  an 
interested  standpoint.  lii  the  past  the  great  destroyers  of  the  forest  have  been  the 
sawmill  and  the  fire.  If  a  sawmill  manufacturer  had  invested  1100,000  in  Ids  busi- 
ncBB,  |H95,000  of  it  would  be  in  the  forest  and  $5,000  in  the  mill.  In  order  to  turn  his 
$95,000  into  capital  as  quickly  as  posable  he  used  all  his  best  efforts  to  cut  his  wood 
as  quickly  as  possible.  With  us  it  is  just  the  oi)po6ite.  If  we  have  $1,000,000  invested 
in  the  two  combined,  we  have  $700,000  of  it  in  our  mills  and  water  power,  and 
$300,000  in  the  forests,  so  that  we  are  from  financial  reasons  the  firmest  friend  that 
the  forests  or  forestry  advocates  have  in  this  country. 

Q.  Are  you  yourselves  domst  anything  in  the  way  of  practical  forestry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  that? — ^A.  Well,  we  have  issued  general 
instructions  forbidding  the  cutting  of  our  trees  below  a  certain  size,  or  unless  they 
are  ripe  and  mature.  We  are  establishing  camps  and  placing  them  under  Professor 
Pinchot,  and  he  is  drawing  upon  Yale  University,  and  its  students  come  and  locate 
the  trees  that  we  are  to  cut.  We  hope  gradually  to  bring  about  the  system  of  educa- 
tion on  that  line  that  has  prevailed  in  Saxony,  Germany,  with  such  good  financial 
success. 

Q.  It  has  been  sujigested  that  if  the  tariff  were  to  be  removed  on  wood  pulp  it 
would  result  in  saving  our  forests  at  the  expense  of  the  Canadian  forests.  What 
would  you  say  with  reference  to  that  one  point  of  the  tariff  (question? — A.  I  think  if 
you  were  to  enact  a  law  to  prevent  a  man  from  using  wood  m  the  construction  of  a 
building  or  using  it  for  firewood  purposes  your  results  would  be  accomplished  in  the 
same  manner. 

Q.  The  ai^^ument  is  made  by  those  who  favor  free  trade  with  Canada  as  regards 
lumber,  that  in  order  to  preserve  our  forests  it  would  be  desirable  to  remove  the  tariff 
in  order  that  we  might  build  our  houses  out  of  Canadian  wood,  and  bum  Canadian 
wood.  Do  you  see  the  matter  in  that  way? — A.  No.  Any  country  that  has  a  forest 
territory  that  represents  37  per  cent  of  its  whole  area  can,  by  attempting  legislation  to 
preserve  one  section  of  ita  business,  by  that  process  absolutely  ruin  another.  More- 
over, such  legislation  would  depreciate  to  the  amount  of  untold  millions  of  dollars 
the  intrinsic  values  of  the  stumpage  that  is  growing  in  the  forests,  and  would  be  crimi- 
nal legislation. 

POSSIBILITIBS  OF  THB  SOUTH  IN  THB  PAPBB-MAKINO  INDUSTBY. 

The  section  of  the  country  that  ought  to  be  helped,  if  we  are  to  divert  and  remove 
our  mills,  is  the  South.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  territorv  of  the  13  southern  states  is 
covered  with  wood;  they  have  an  abundance  of  materiid  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
If  you  get  the  industry  started  fairly,  a  proper  price  will  certainly  make  a  demand 
for  plants  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  What  kinds  of  limber  are  there  in  the  South?— A.  There 
are  a  number  of  kinds.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  timber  that  can  be  used 
for  paper  making.  Here  is  a  newspaper  article  on  **  Paper  making  in  the  South  ** 
which  points  out  that  in  Tenneasee  there  is  65  per  cent  of  wooded  area  to  the  total 
land  area;  in  Kentucky,  55  per  cent;  in  Arkansas,  84;  Louisiana,  62;  Alabama,  74; 
Florida,  70;  Georgia,  71;  South  Carolina,  68;  North  Carolina,  73,  and  so  on. 

(Testimony  clo^.) 

1  Bee  pp.  426-427. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  11,  1901. 
TBSTIMOHT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  M.  SCHWAB, 

President  UnUed  Stales  Steel  Corporation,  No,  71  Broadway,  New  York, 

The  commiflsion  met  at  10.06  a.  m.,  Vioe-Chairman  Phillipe  presiding.  At  10.37 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Will  you  kindly  give  your  name  to  the  stenc^raphei? — A. 
Charles  M.  Schwab. 

Q.  And  your  business  address? — A.  No.  71  Broadway,  New  York. 

posrrioNS  held  by  witness — preliminary  statement. 

Q.  You  are  at  present  the  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  preliminary  statement? — A.  Wed,  my  visit  here  was  most  unex- 
pected, in  the  way  of  cominff  at  an  earlier  date  than  I  had  expected,  and  I  shall 
nave  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  commission  with  reference  to  tne  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  that  we  are  so  new — really  unorgan- 
ized— in  the  process  of  formation.  I  will  ao  my  best,  however,  under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances and  without  any  preparation,  to  give  you  such  facts  as  I  can.  This  is  all 
I  can  say.  Anything  I  can  say  with  reference  to  our  old  business  before  the  organ- 
ization of  the  UnitecfStates  Steel  Corporation  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you. 

Q.  Before  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  you  held  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Carnegie  Company? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that? — A.  I  was  president  during  the  past  five  years  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  the  Carnegie  Company. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE   CARNEGIE  COMPANY. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  Carnegie  Company  was, 
going  into  detail  as  regards  the  control  that  they  had  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
nature  of  their  producte(? — A.  Yes.  The  Carnegie  Company  were  large  miners  of 
ore — mined  all  the  ore  that  they  required  themselves,  to  the  extentof  over  4, 000, 000  tons 
per  year.  They  transported  a  large  percentage  of  it  in  their  own  boats  over  the  lakes; 
they  carried  a  very  large  percentage  of  it  over  their  own  railroad  to  their  Pittsburg 
works,  and  manufactured  it  there,  by  the  various  processes,  into  a  great  variety  o! 
iron  and  steel  articles — I  think  perhaps  a  la^r  g^eneral  variety  of  steel  articles  than 
almost  any  other  manufacturing  concern.  That  lis,  we  made  nearly  everything  per- 
taining to  the  iron  and  steel  business — rails,  billets,  armor,  many  lines  of  that  sort. 
I  mention  armor  because  it  is  well  known. 

Q.  Did  you  produce  all  of  the  ore  that  you  used? — A.  We  produced  all  of  the  ore 
that  we  used. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  surplus  to  sell  to  other  manufacturers? — A.  No,  we  did  not  care 
to  sell.  We  were  owners  of  such  a  lar^  percentage  of  what  is  known  as  old  ranse 
ores  that  we  felt  we  should  preserve  it  for  our  own  use  as  being  a  most  valuable 
asset. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  the  ore  production  of  the  country  do  you  think  you 
had  for  your  own  use? — A.  Roughly  guessing,  I  should  say  between  25  and  30  per 
cent. 

Q.  And  about  what  percentage  of  the  finished  product? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
Carnegie  Company.  Relatively  the  same — from  25  to  30  per  cent  In  some  lines 
much  more  than  that. 

448 
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Q.  Will  3roa  indicate  two  or  three  of  the  leading  linee? — ^A.  In  structural  materials 
of  all  deecriptionfl,  plates,  things  of  that  sort,  we  made  50  per  cent;  in  rails,  30  per 
cent;  in  armor  we  made  half,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  definite  lines. 

SHIPPING  INTERBBTB  OF  THB  CARNSGIB  COMPANY. 

Q.  How  laige  were  the  shipping  interests  of  the  Carnegie  Company? — A.  Well, 
do  you  refer  to  our  railroads? 

Q.  No;  I  was  referring  principally  to  your  interests  on  the  lakes. — A.  You  mean 
our  boats? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  We  had  12  ore-carrying  boats,  with  more  under  construction  at  the 
time  of  the  consolidation. 

Q.  Did  they  do  the  lai^est  part  of  your  transportation? — ^A.  No;  we  contracted  the 
largest  part  of  our  ore  shipping  through  the  other  interests;  the  Consolidated  Mining 
Company  and  the  Bessemer  Steamship  Company  carried  a  great  deal  of  our  ores 
under  long-time  contracts. 

Q.  What  was  the  railroad  the  Carnegie  Company  owned? — A.  It  is  known  as  the 
Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Bailroad,  running  from  Conneaut  Harbor  to  the  works  in 
Pittsbura,  about  156  miles;  a  new  road  especially  designed  for  heavy  traffic. 

Q.  Did  the  road  confine  itself  to  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Company? — A.  No;  it 
took  local  business;  we  carried  passengers  and  general  freight,  but  of  course  the 
great  bulk  of  its  business  was  Carnegie  business. 

THE  CABNBGIB  COMPANY'S  OBOANIZATION— CHANGS  FROM  PABTNBRSHIP  TO  CORPORATION. 

Q.  As  r^ards  the  oivanization  of  the  Came^e  Company  itself;  was  that  a  combi- 
nation of  mfferent  establishments? — A.  The  original  Carnegie  Steel  Company  was  a 
I>artnei8hip.  When  it  went  into  the  mining  of  ores  it  formed  a  separate  organiza- 
tion for  that  purpose,  and  so  with  almost  every  other  branch  of  its  business;  its 
shipping  industry  on  the  lakes  was  a  separate  organization;  its  railroad  was  a  sepa- 
rate or^^mization;  its  coke  interest,  limestone  interest,  all  those  various  companies, 
numbering  some  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  were  all  separate  organizations,  but  the 
controlling  interest  of  each  was  held  by  the  Carnegie  people;  in  fact,  Mr.  Carnegie 
himself  retained  a  controlling  interest  in  all,  owning  something  over  50  per  cent  in  each 
of  the  companies.  It  was  then  found  that  this  partnership  had  grown  so  large  and  the 
business  was  of  jsuch  a  varied  character,  there  were  so  many  companies  to  control 
and  so  many  partnerships  holding  varied  interests,  that  for  the  sake  of  harmony 
among  our  partners  it  was  decided  to  put  all  in  the  control  of  one  corporation,  to 
be  known  as  the  Carnegie  Company.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  that  was  Mr.  Car- 
negie's idea  that  a  partner  in  the  coke  interest,  for  example,  should  not  have  a 
greater  interest  in  coke  than  he  had  in  steel,  as  it  might  affect  the  contracts  between 
the  two  companies;  or  that  a  partner  should  not  have  a  greater  interest  in  shipping 
than  in  the  steel  company;  so  he  put  these  interests  all  into  one  company,  so  that 
each  partner's  interest  was  as  a  whole. 

Q.  In  this  Carnegie  Company  that  was  formed,  the  majority  of  holdings  remained 
in  Mr.  Cam^e's  hand^ — A.  Yes;  just  as  in  all  of  the  others.  He  retained  control 
of  the  Carnegie  Company,  just  as  he  had  formerly  in  each  individual  company. 

OTOCK  OF  CABNBGIB  COMPANY  NOT  ON  THB  MARKET. 

Q.  The  stock,  as  I  understand,  of  this  Came^e  Companv  was  not  on  the  open 
market? — A.  It  was  not;  never  listed.  Our  idea  m  making  tne  company  was  that  it 
should  be  retained  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  close  partnership.  We  made  the 
shares  $1,000  each  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  traded  in,  ana  we  took  all  such 
precautions  when  we  came  to  have  the  stock  retained  in  the  new  company,  and  I 
think  I  can  say  that  in  the  years  of  the  existence  of  that  compan^r  there  was  only 
one  sale  of  stock,  of  ten  shares;  it  was  practically  a  partnership  continued. 

ARTICLBB  OP  INCORPORATION   AND  BY-LAWS  OP  THE  CARNEGIE  COMPANY. 

Q.  You  could  perhaps  furnish  to  the  commission  a  copy  of  these  articles  of  incor- 
poration and  by-laws  of  the  Carnegie  Company? — ^A.  I  can,  but  I  have  not  them 
nere.    I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  them. 

ADVANTAGES  OP  CONSOLIDATION — BEST  UTILIZATION  OP  ORES. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  speak  with  reference  to  the  advantages  that  you  think  accrue 
from  bringing  together  in  this  way  different  interests  under  one  central  man^ement 
in  the  steel  industry.    You  can  speak  particularly,  of  course,  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
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pany's  experience. — A.  Well,  of  oonree  I  am  familiar  with  the  reasons  for  potting 
these  companies  together.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  occurred  to  you  that  in  the 
formation  of  this  great  company  it  has  not  heen  the  rule  to  piut  together  comjumieB 
in  exactly  the  same  line  of  business. 

Q.  You  refer  now  to  the  Gamegie  Company? — ^A.  I  am  referring  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation:  for  example,  you  will  notice  that  the  tube  part  of  it  was 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  others;  nor  were  the  tin  plate  or  the  wm  or  ^e  hoop. 
It  is  true  that  the  Camg^e  Steel  Company  was  especially  unique  in  its  position  of 
being  laigely  a  maker  oi  structural  iron  wnich  the  others  did  not  make;  tiie  billets 
that  were  made  by  the  National  Steel  Company  and  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and 
others,  were  consumed  by  the  constituent  companies,  so  they  were  hardly  competi- 
tors in  that  line.  Rails,  howeyer,  they  were  competitors  in,  but  it  would  naye  been 
impossible  to  put  these  great  companies  together  without  haying  had  them  as  com- 
petitors in  some  lines  preyious  to  the  oiganization.  The  great  adyantages  started 
with  the  ore — were  these  ore  interests.  I  should  say,  taking  the  whole  known  range 
of  ores  in  the  Northwest  from  which  all  these  companies  deriyed  their  supply.  The 
United  States  Steel  Company  controls,  or  owns,  in  the  neighborhood  of  80  per  cent 
of  all  those  ores.  No  ores  haye  been  acquired  since  the  fonnation  of  these  compa- 
nies, by  reason  of  coming  together.  Now,  these  ores  as  owned  by  indiyidual  com- 
panies were  often  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  produce  the  b^  results  for  tJiat 
company.  One  company,  for  example,  may  haye  owned  nearly  all  Messabi  ores; 
anotner  may  haye  owned  nearly  all  tne  old  ranee  ores;  the  consolidation  of  all  Uieee 
ore  interests  has  enabled  these  companies  to  utfiise  all  of  the  ores  to  the  best  adyan- 
tace,  by  distributing  them  in  the  oest  way  possible.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest 
adyantages  resulting  from  this  consolidation. 

RELATION  OF  UNITBD  OTATBB  STEEL  CORPORATION  TO  CONSTITtTENT  COMPANIBB. 

Q.  You  do  say  that  this  United  States  Steel  Corporation  owns  or  controls— A. 
No:  it  owns  the  stock  of  all  the  other  companies — ^it  controls  by  reason  of  its  own- 
ersnip;  we  control  in  this  sense,  that  the  directorate  of  each  subsidiary  company  is 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  its  company,  and  in  that  sense  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  has  no  control  other  than  through  the  election  of  directors  each 
year.  For  example,  if  we  elected  a  directorate  of  any  one  company — ^take  the 
National  Steel  ComiNAny,  for  example — we  would  elect  tne  directors  by  haying  the 
majority  of  the  stock  at  the  annual  election  for  that  coinpany,  and  we  would  natu- 
rally put  directors  there  who  would  be  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation;  but  if  these  directors  disresarded  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  woula  prevent  them  from 
carrying  out  their  own  idea. 

Q.  Until  next  year? — A.  Until  next  year. 

Q.  In  case  the  directors  did  not  conduct  affairs  to  suit  the  new  company,  what 
would  be  the  result? — A.  At  the  end  of  the  year  new  directors  would  be  elected. 

THE  CX>2mtoYi  OK  ORB  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

Q.  This  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  then,  does  not  lease  any  properties— it 
controls  them  all? — A.  It  has  some  leases;  but  the  whole  ore  situation  is  a  yery 
peculiar  one.  Most  of  the  ore  properties  haye  come  in  through  lumber  purchases  by 
lumber  people,  and  thin^  of  that  sort,  so  that  the  whole  ore  situation  is  yery  com- 
plicated, and  as  a  result  it  is  made  up  largely  in  ownerships  in  fee,  leases,  and  subleases. 

Q.  You  acquired  all  of  this  control  through  consolidation  and  leases  and  subleases 
of  the  different  constituent  companies^? — A.  Exactly.  I  want  the  ^ntlemen  to  be 
clear  about  the  advantage  of  our  being  able  to  use  these  ores,  and  if  anyone  would 
like  me  to  go  further  into  that  subject  I  should  be  slad  to  do  so,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  points  in  the  consolidation.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  owned 
in  the  northwest  of  Minnesota  some  excellent  ores.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  sell- 
ing those  ores  and  buying  other  ores  at  about  the  same  once,  which  would  enable 
them  to  make  a  better  mixture.  Now,  the  Carnegie  Company  were  in  a  similar 
position.  We  owned  the  old  range  ores,  and  that  gives  the  new  corporation  the  old 
range  ores  and  certain  other  ores;  we  realize  the  advantage  and  every  manufacturer 
reafizes  the  advantage  of  making  these  mixtures.  Now,  with  this  consolidation  of 
interests  we  can  get  absolute  perfection  of  mixture  of  ores  for  the  purpose  of  the  most 
economic  manufacture.    Do  1  make  that  clear? 

ADVANTAGBB  FROM  CONSOLIDATION — THE  CARRYING  OF  ORES. 

Now,  to  SO  on  down  into  the  carrying  of  these  ores:  When  each  of  six,  ei^ht,  or 
ten,  or  twelve  individual  companies  owned  its  own  fleet,  and  leased  part  of  it,  the 
ore  was  never  carried  in  the  most  economic  manner,  for  the  reason — say  one  of  the 
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finn  had  10  boats,  and  when  that  boat  reached  the  dock  it  would  have  to  wait  there , 
a  considerable  time — ^wait  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  get  a  certain  amount  loaded  on 
a  certain  boat  Now,  owning  all  the  fleet,  we  have  about  112  or  115  of  these  boats;  < 
they  go  continuously,  and  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  ore  is  ready,  the  boat' 
loBOs  that  ore  and  soes  out  without  any  delay,  and  after  it  gets  well  down  the  lakes 
the  manager  may  decide  that  it  shall  go  to  a  certain  dock,  a  certain  works,  and. 
there  is  never  any  delay  in  shipping  facilities.  It  is  a  very  great  advantage,  one  that' 
is  hard  to  appreciate  unless  you  have  been  in  the  transportation  business  practically,  i 
and  then  you  know  what  advantage  facility  of  dispatch  is  to  the  shipping  interests. 

THE  DISTBIBUTION  OF  ORES. 

Another  very  great  advantage  is  this:  We  are  able  to  distribute,  when  we  get  to  the 
other  end  of  the  lakes,  over  the  docks  and  over  various  railroads  to  the  various  works 
to  a  much  greater  advantage  than  if  each  company  was  individually  doine  it.  Just 
the  same  ar^ment  may  apply,  with  reference  to  the  shipment  of  ores  to  tne  works, 
as  to  the  shipment  of  ores  over  the  lakes,  and  so  on  down  the  whole  Une.  When  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  manufacture,  we  can  always  arran^  so  that  the  works  ; 
adapted,  by  reason  of  its  location,  for  the  furnishing  of  certain  articles  can  supply 
them.  Just  as  an  illustration — nothing  to  conceal  in  this  businesB  at  all — ^just  as  an 
illustration,  the  National  Steel  Company  has  been  makins  rails  at  Youn^stown: 
whereas  the  Federal  Steel  Company  is  better  located  for  the  aistribution  of  rails,  and 
so  is  the  Lorain  Steel  Company,  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  the  ores.  One  of  the 
first  thin^  we  did  was  to  run  one  of  these  two  works  entirely  on  rails  and  the  other  on 
commodities  best  suited,  thereby  saving  in  freights,  shipments,  and  deliveries.  That 
is  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by  cooperation  in  these  interests. 

SAVINO   IN  CX)OT  OP  SUPEBINTBNDBNCE. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  about  the  saving  in  cost  of  su|)erintendence? — A.  That  is  a  very 
important  item.  As  yet,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  in  the  process  of  formation  with 
reference  to  this  matter,  and  therefore  I  can  not  speak  as  definitely,  or  specify 
instances,  but  the  direction  can  be  very  much  simplined  and  very  much  cheapened 
by  reason  of  the  fact  of  consolidation.  The  steel-making  industry  is  peculiar  in  this,  ' 
that  no  matter  how  small  the  operations  are,  there  are  certain  skilled  men  in  each 
line  necessary.  If  a  firm  has  2  furnaces  or  50  furnaces,  they  can't  do  without  one 
skilled  man  in  each  of  their  lines,  as  a  skilled  melter,  skilled  superintendent,  skilled 
chemist,  skilled  draftsman,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Now,  we  can  consolidate  all 
these  industries,  we  can  have  one  selling  man,  for  example,  one  chief  chemist,  one 
chief  engineer,  that  will  answer  all  purposes  for  all  of  these  works  by  adopting  the 
same  methods  at  each  of  the  works.  Not  only  can  we  do  that,  but  we  can  take  the 
best  from  each  of  all  the  works  and  take  them  to  the  other  works,  and  a  great  savins 
can  result  in  that  way,  because  the  steel  business  is  one  in  which  experiment  and 
development  are  applied  constantly  to  improvement  It  is  one  in  which  they  have 
had  to  go  on  from  year  to  year  witn  new  processes  and  new  methods;  and  where  you 
can  take  advantage  of  experimental  processes  and  developments  of  individual  works 
and  apply  them  to  the  wnole,  you  reap  a  great  benefit. 

ALL  PLANTS  OWNED  ARE  BUNNING  FULL. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  some  of  the  plants  in  the  consolidation  are  so  poorly  situ- 
ated, or  so  poorly  equipped,  that  it  is  advisable  to  close  them  down?— A.  I  can  only 
say  that  we  are  running  them  all  very  full  now;  all  works  we  have  are  running  full. 

SAVING   IN  COST  OF  MABKETING   PRODUCTS. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  saving  in  the  case  of  selling  and  marketing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  develop  that? — A.  Just  in  the  same  line  as  in  l^e  case  of  superintend- 
ence, instead  of  having  a  pp*eat  many  offices — ^just  as  an  illustration  take  New  York; 
there  are  eight  or  ten  selling  offices  in  New  York,  each  one  of  which  has  its  leasea 
wires,  its  telephone  wires,  and  things  needed  in  connection  with  selling.  The  con- 
solidation of  these  offices  into  one  building — ^not  necessarily  under  one  head,  but,  of 
course,  under  one  head  with  various  branches — will  enable  them  to  save  in  all  direc- 
tions; they  will  save  in  the  cost  of  communication,  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
everything  of  that  sort. 

DIRBCTOBATE  OF  CONSTITUENT  COMPANIES  MAY   ULTIMATELY  BE  CHANGED. 

Q.  You  said  that  each  of  the  constituent  companies  are  separate? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  the  separate  organization  or  officers  in  the 
constituent  companies  wiU  probably  be  more  or  less  changed?— A.  Well,  they  wiU 
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be  changed  onl^  in  personnel.  For  example,  the  boards  of  du-ectors  will  not  be 
changed  immediately,  but  aa  time  goes  on  my  idea-  is  that  the  best  resnlts  will  be 
attained  in  that  direction  by  having  the  president  of  each  company  and  his  chief 
assistants  as  directors;  but,  being  largely  a  manufacturing  i)roposition,  there  will  not 
be  so  many  prominent  names  on  the  f)oards  of  the  constituent  companies  as  here- 
tofore. 

NO   OBSERVABLE   DISADVANTAOBS   FBOM   CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  From  your  experience  with  the  Carnegie  Company  or  from  what  you  can  see 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  do  you  note  any  disadvantages  from  consoli- 
dation?— ^A.  Well,  there  are  none  that  I  know  of;  that  I  could  speal:  of  definitely. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  ARE  KEENLY   INTERESTED   IN  THE  PRODUCTION   OF  THEIR  WORKS. 

Q.  The  suggestion  has  often  been  made  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  less  active 
interest  in  conducting  the  work  on  the  jMit  of  superintendeiks  if  they  are  merely 
superintendents  instead  of  owners? — A.  That  is  not  true.  The  superintendence  I 
hope  to  conduct  in  the  same  manner  as  we  did  in  the  Carnegie  Company.  Every 
superintendent  in  the  Carnegie  Company  was  individually  interested  m  the  profits 
of  his  company,  or  in  the  cost,  or  in  some  manner  other  than  his  salary. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  interested  by  a  ^rcentage  in  the  results  of  the  establishment, 
or  something  of  that  kind? — A.  It  varied— depended  on  the  department  over  which 
he  had  control.  I  think  that  system  generalljr  a  good  one.  He  was  paid  on  a 
percentage  basis  of  his  profits,  percenti^  of  his  costs,  percentage  of  output,  per- 
c^entage  of  quality,  whichever  was  most  important  for  us  to  develop  in  that  particular 
territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  are  si)eaking  now  of  the  Carnegie  Company? — ^A.  I 
am;  and  I  believe  it  is  nght  for  all  practices,  and  I  hope  results  will  prove  it  right 
for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

DETAILED  REPORTS  MADE  BY   EVERY   DEPARTMENT  AND   PLANT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  order  to  keep  track  daily  of  the  business,  do  you  have 
statements  turned  in  to  headquarters  so  as  to  compare  the  different  plants  one  with 
the  other? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  jou  do  that  with  the  Came^e  Company? — A.  Oh,  yes;  very  carefully. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  go  into  detail  as  to  how  frequently  you  get  report^ — A. 
Well,  we  get  a  detailed  report  every  month  of  the  cost  of  operation  m  every  depart- 
ment, of  every  article  manufactured.  My  belief  is  and  always  has  been  that  greater 
economies  are  effected  by  strict  supervision  over  all  departments  than  in  any  other 
direction,  and  we  develop  that  to  the  utmost  in  all  of  our  plants.  At  the  same  time 
we  made  a  careful  comparative  statement  of  each  manufacture,  with  the  cost  as  com- 

Sared  with  each  dep^tment,  and  the  reasons  therefor;  had  the  manager  of  that 
epartment  make  such  explanations  as  were  necessary,  if  results  were  good  or  bad. 
I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more. 
Q.  I  think  that  covers  the  ground. — A.  Yes. 

FORM   AND   METHOD  OF  ORGANIZATION   OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

Q.  To  go  back  for  a  moment,  before  taking  up  the  question  of  prices  and  wages,  to 
the  form  and  method  of  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Yon 
had  spoken  a  little  on  that.  Perhaps  you  will  go  a  little  further  into  detail? — A.  The 
method  and  form  of  oiganization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  want  to  speak  specifically  about  that  of  which  others  have 
accurate  knowledge.  I  think,  perhafjs,  the  individual  members  of  this  committee 
know  pretty  nearly  as  much  about  this  as  I  do.  /The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, as  you  know,  is  simply  the  owner  of  nearly  all  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
other  companies.    It  was  organized  in  the  same  method  as  the  Federal  Steel  Com- 

Cy,  of  whose  organization  you  have  had  pretty  full  evidence  here.  The  lines  fol- 
ed  in  the  new  organization  were  almost  identical  with  that.  In  other  words,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporatipn  is  simply  the  owner  of  the  stock.  We  are  not  the 
controllers.  For  example,  in  the  making  up  of  the  working  force  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  organization,  I  was  careful  to  put  in  no  oontrollini^  officers, 
no  directing  officers,  m]^  idea  being  to  make  the  organization  of  each  subsidiary  com- 
pany as  strong  within  itself  as  possible — to  throw  the  whole  responsibility  for  the 
results  and  the  manu^ture  upon  the  subsidiary  orranizations.  Aiid  if  you  will  note 
the  organization  of  those  companies  in  the  future  I  think  you  will  find  they  have 
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been  oi^ganized  on  that  bafiis.  Just  to  go  a  little  further,  if  you  please,  to  make  this 
clear:  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  endeavor  to  make  itself  largely  a  clear- 
ing house  of  information  from  which  the  presidents  of  the  subsidiary  companies  can 
get  the  information  they  desire  with  reference  to  other  companies,  and  from  that  be 
able  to  define  the  best  methods  they  should  pursue. 

Q.  As  regards  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  different  companies? — ^A.  They  are 
all  purchased  by  each  company  separately. 

Q.  And  the  sales? — A.  Well,  the  sales  will  practically  be  done  by  each  company 
separately,  except  in  this  particular:  There  are  instances  where  the  same  lines  are 
sold  by  different  companies — rails,  for  example.  In  that  event  it  is  probable  that  the 
companies  who  make  the  same  lines  of  goods  will  appoint  the  same  sales  agent  in 
the  same  location  in  that  line.  But  take  the  selling  of  wire,  for  example,  and  take  the 
selling  of  tubes  an<Lof  tin  plate.  They  will  each  maintain  their  own  separate  ornmi- 
zations  for  sellmg^  Now,  tor  example,  to  make  that  clear  to  you,  and  to  show  now 
little  we,  the  iJnIted  States  Steel  CorpcHtition,  wish  to  direct,  the  three  presidents  of 
the  Federal  Steel  Company  and  the  National  Steel  Company  and  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  got  together  and  said,  '*  How  are  we  going  to  manage  the  sales  of  these  three 
companies  to  the  best  advantage  to  our  individual  companies  and  with  the  least  cost?" 
I  did  not  attend  t  hei r  meeting  at  all.  The  three  of  them  agreed  as  to  the  best  method 
the^  should  follow  with  reference  to  sales  by  their  agents,  etc.,  and  proceeded  on  that 
basis.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  officers  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies as  they  now  exist  are  not  in  svmpathy  with  the  general  policy  that  might  be 
established  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  That  is  the  idea  m  our  being  the 
holders  of  this  stock,  in  order  that  we  may  elect  officers  and  directors  who  will  be  in 
sympathy  with  our  policy;  and  when  once  elected,  they  are  responsible  for  that 
business,  and  it  is  conducted  as  an  independent  business.  One  of  the  chief  difficul- 
ties I  have  experienced  already  is  the  interchange  of  business.  Each  com|>any  is  so 
interested  in  its  own  business  that  it  is  hard  to  get  them  to  make  bargains;  each 
wants  to  drive  so  close  a  bargain  with  the  other. 

Q.  To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  form  of  the  oiganization,  can  you  furnish  us 
for  our  files  aod  for  printing  in  our  report  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  association  ^  and 
by-laws?* — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  syndicate  agreement? — A.  I  will  not  say  that  I  shall  furnish  that. 
That  is  a  private  agreement  as  between  the  sjmdicate  and  ourselves  personidly,  and 
I  do  not  know  as  to  whether  I  shall  furnish  that  or  not.  I  will  maxe  inquiry  and 
advise  you,  although  I  mav  say  that  I  know  some  of  the  conditions  have  been  gen- 
erally known,  but  I  should  not  like  to  state  them  myself. 

EFFECT  ON   PRICES  OF  THE  FORMATION   OF  STEEL  COlffPANIEB. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  these  various  sources  of  saving.  In  your  judgment,  what 
has  been  the  effect  on  prices  within  the  past  two  years  of  the  formation  of  these  vari- 
ous constituent  companies  lately  united  into  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? — A. 
The  prices  have  remained  the  same.  I  think  the  tendency  will  be  to  have  somewhat 
lower  prices.  I  do  not  tliink  there  is  any  probability  of  increased  prices,  unless  there 
shoula  be  an  unusual  condition  to  warrant  it.  I  mean,  not  to  warrant  an  advance 
of  prices,  but  in  the  cost  to  make  the  higher  prices  necessary;  for  example,  ore  was 
lowered  this  year  from  15.60  to  $4.25. 

Q.  Going  back  for  a  period  of  some  two  or  three  or  three  or  four  years,  since  the 
Carnegie  Company,  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the  National  Steel  Company,  and 
the  other  companies  have  been  organized,  tnev  themselves  had,  of  course,  many  of 
these  same  sources  of  saving  that  you  have  spoken  of  ?-:— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  have  given  in  great  detail.     You  think  those  savings  did  not  result, 
then,  in  lower  prices,  I  judge?— A.  I  should  say  that  the  prices  during  that  time 
have  largely — ^there  has  been  rather  a  peculiar  condition  since  the  organization  of 
those  companies,  and  I  think  the  prices  have  been  largely  r^ulated  as  a  question 
of  supply  and  demand;  for  example,  just  about  a  year  ago  certain  lines  of  steel  sold 
at  th'»  lowest  price  in  the  history  of  the  American  steel  industry.    Six  months  prior 
to  that,  in  certain  lines,  the  prices  were  the  highest  within  my  recollection,  wnich 
W'luld  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  largelv  a  question  of  the  supply  and  demand;   M 
and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  tendency  of  these  organizations  has  been  to  •  - 
keep  prices  moderate,  not  too  high,  to  promote  consumption.    If  prices  ^t  too  high,   ;  | 
consumption  drops  off.    These  great  companies  are  interested  in  seeing  all  their   j  ; 
works  running  full,  and  they  endeavor  to  keep  prices  on  such  a  basis  as  will  keep    '  j 
them  working  full. 

Q.  From  what  you  have  said,  I  infer  that  in  your  judgment  the  chief  benefit 
from  the  savings  goes  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company  instead  of  to  the  consumer, 

1  See  Exhibit  2«  p.  477.  *  See  Exhibit  8.  p.  481. 
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but  with  no  <letrinient  to  the  consumer  in  the  way  of  added  prices? — A.  None  what- 
ever. I  think  rather  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  prices  to  the  consumer  in  the 
long  run. 

RELATION    BETWEEN    KXPOKT   AND   DOMESTIC   PRICES. 

Q.  Will  you  take  up  the  question  for  a  moment  of  the  relation  between  export 
prices  and  prices  in  this  country?  You  have  perhaps  heard  some  of  the  discussion.^ — 
A.  1  heara  some  of  the  disi^ussion  of  the  f^ntleman  who  just  preceded  me.  I  do  not 
quite  agree  with  him,  of  course.  It  is  quite  true,  as  he  says,  that  export  prices  are 
made  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  than  those  here;  but  there  is  no  one  who  has  been 
a  manufacturer  for  any  len^h  of  time  who  will  not  tell  vou  that  the  reason  he  sold, 
even  at  a  loss,  was  to  run  his  works  full  and  steady.  Tfiat  has  been  the  chief  thing 
regarding  all  these  companies  in  their  export  business.  For  example,  export  in 
very  busy  times  like  these  is  comparatively  light,  because  we  have  been  able  to 
run  full,  and  it  is  maintained  more  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  the  foreign  markets 
than  for  any  other  reason.  When  we  have  aa  much  as  we  can  do  at  home,  as  we 
have  to-day,  people  are  not  anxious  to  sell  materials  at  low  prices.  But  when  our 
mills  are  not  running  steadily  and  full,  we  will  take  orders  at  low  prices,  even  if  there 
is  some  loss  in  so  doing,  in  order  to  keep  running. 

EXPORT  PRICES  ON  CX>NTRAC7n9   FOR  FUTURE   DELIVERY. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  same  statement  applied  in  the  case  of  contracts  made  for 
some  months  ahead? — A.  I  do  not  quite  unclerstand.  , 

Q.  The  statement  was  made  that  when  goods  were^sold  for  export  on  contracts, 
.where  the  delivery  was  to  be  6  or  8  months  ahead,  it  was  fair  to  assume  that  the 
prices  made  under  those  conditions  were  profitable  to  the  company  selling. — A.  Not 
always.  For  example,  this  is  an  illustration  of  that  point:  LASt  year  about  this  time, 
when  we  had  our  great  dropping  off  in  demand  for  steel,  there  were  verv  heavy  ton- 
na)2;es  sold  for  export  abroad  and  made  at  very  low  prices — I  think  prooably  as  low 
prices  aa  were  ever  made — because  American  manufacturers  felt  that. we  were  going 
to  have  a  protracted  period  of  dull  business  here  and  they  were  justified  in  taking 
the  risk,  and  hence  we  did.  I  did  personally.  I  contracted  for  a  great  deal  of  steel 
to  be  shipped  abroad.  In  view  of  the  great  home  demand  that  immediately  followed 
we  were  almost  unable  to  ship  it.  That  was  one  of  the  risks  that  the  business  man 
has  to  take  to  insure  his  works  running  full.  W^e  would  rather  be  sure  of  running 
our  works  full  at  a  known  loss  than  not  to  run  them  at  all. 

LABOR  THE   BENEFICIARY   OF   RELATIVELY   LOWER   EXPORT  PRICBB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Can  you  afford  to  carry  on  business  at  the  prices  you  get 
on  your  exports  and  pay  the  rates  of  wages  that  you  do? — A.  Nothing  like  it.    1  think 

f^ou  can  safely  say  this,  that  where  laige  export  business  is  done,  for  example,  in  the 
ine  of  iron  or  steel,  nearly  all  the  people  from  whom  supplies  are  bought  for  that 
purpose  give  you  a  good  price  for  the  materials  that  go  into  export;  railr<mds  will,  in 
most  instances,  carry  them  a  little  cheaper  for  you,  and  so  on  all  down  the  line.  But 
labor,  within  my  knowledge  at  least,  has  never  been  asked  to  work  for  a  lower  price 
for  export  material,  so  that  labor  benefits  more  by  it  than  almost  any  other  interest. 

export  prices  MADE   LOWER  IN   ORDER  TO  GAIN   MARKETS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  selling  your  exi>ort  at  a  lower  price,  is  not  the  business 
reason  that  you  endeavor  to  gain  the  market  or  sell  low  to  keep  the  market? — A.  At 
this  time  you  sell  low  to  keep  the  market  that  you  are  already  in.  Any  one  who 
has  tried  exports  will  realize  the  difiiculty  of  starting  an  export  business.  Once 
developed,  you  do  not  want  to  shake  it  off  and  start  it  up. 

Q.  So  as  a  business  reason  you  must  maintain  it  at  lower  rates? — A.  Just  at  this 
time? 

Q.  At  this  time? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  I  believe  that  this  country  is  not  in 
a  position,  by  reason  of  its  raw  material,  and  by  reason  of  its  superior  facilities  for 
manufacture,  to  do  a  great  export  business  at  a  profit  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
export  business  will  not  always  oe  profitable;  but  not  suflSciently  profitable  to  justify 
manufacturing  and  wages  and  everything  the  same  as  we  are  doing  in  the  home 
business. 

Q.  The  question  leads  to  another  one.  Is  it  a  fact  generally  true  of  all  exporters 
in  this  country  that  they  do  sell  at  lower  prices  in  foreign  markets  than  they  do  in 
the  home  market? — A.  That  is  true,  perfectly  true,  and  you  can  realize  that  yourself. 

iSee  testimony  of  Mr,  Holt,  pp.  5&5-656,  576-677. 
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If  a  man  oomee  here  to  sell  yon  goods  from  England,  they  may  be  of  the  same  class 
and  quality,  bnt  yon  will  give  preference  to  your  home  manufticturer.  Yon  have  to 
make  the  product  attractive  in  quality  and  price  to  sell  it  abroad. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  own  knowledge  is  not  tnat  the  manner  of  doing  business  on  the 
part  of  every  European  country  as  well  as  America? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  their  export  trade? — A.  Undoubtedly;  no  question  about  that;  to  a  very 
much  greater  extent  than  here. 

Q^  Would  yon  say  that  Great  Britain  has  aconired  and  maintained  most  of  her 
market  advantage  by  that  trade? — ^A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  She  hafl  sold  in  the  export  market  irrespective  of  home  prices,  so  as  to  gain  the 
market  and  control  it? — A.  I^ot  always  true  of  England;  no. 

Q.  To  kill  competition? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Will  you  take  up  the  question A.  (Intermptinff.)  I  just 

want  tx)  interrupt  you  and  say  that  American  steel  has  been  sold  in  the  American 
market  at  as  low  prices  in  times  of  extreme  depression  as  it  has  been  in  foreign 
markets,  but  it  has  been  sold  without  profit.  You  know  we  do  run  for  a  space  of 
time  at  a  loss. 

Q.  Would  yon  say  that  when  business  is  in  a  normal  condition  the  export  prices 
are  regularly  somewhat  lower  than  home  prices? — A.  Oh,  yes;  always. 

PBRCBNTAGS  OF  PRODUCT  SXFORTBD  BY  THE  CARNBGIE  COMPANY. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  the  product  of  the  constituent  companies  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  been  exported  during  the  last  yearr — A.  I  could 
not  give  you  those  figures.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are.  I  have  not  compiled 
them  as  yet 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  give  the  per  cent  of  the  Carnegie  workfl? — ^A. 
Well,  I  could  figure  it  out.  1  know  the  Carnegie  people  exported  70  per  cent  of  all 
the  steel  exported,  but  I  could  not  give  you  the  tons.  I  do  not  remember.  I  will 
furnish  you  with  that  data  if  you  would  like  me  to  do  so,  if  you  will  make  a  memo- 
randum of  that.    I  do  not  like  to  guess  at  it,  and  I  do  not  know. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  STEEL  INDUSTRY  CONTROLLED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  per  cent  of  the  steel  indnstry  that  the  Carnegie  Compan  v  con- 
trols. Could  you  give  tne  commission  about  the  per  cent  of  the  whole  steel  industry 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Company  controls? — A.  Well,  yes;  I  think  it  is  between 
65  and  75  per  cent.  It  will  vary  with  times.  I  think  in  very  prosperous  times  the 
percentage  will  be  smaller;  in  very  dull  times  it  will  be  very  much  taroer. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  per  cent  sufficient  to  make  what  w^ould  be  called  a 
monopoly  of  the  business? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Vou  do  not  think  75  per  cent  of  an  indnstry  would  enable  the  company  to  fix 
its  prices  absolutely — A.  ]So;  I  do  not  think  so,  especially  when  there  is  not  a  great 
demand — these  prices  are  naturally  fixed,  whether  there  is  a  consolidation  or  not,  in 
times  of  great  demand.  In  times  of  creat  depression  the  chances  are  that  when  we 
take  any  tiling  like  70  per  cent  of  the  Dusiness,  the  company  would  be  unable  to  fix 
the  prices.  It  is  when  the  demand  is  such  as  would  enable  everybody  to  run  full 
that  you  can  get  better  prices,  and  that  would  naturally  occur  whether  you  are  con- 
solidated or  not. 

ADVANTAGES   FROM   CONSOLIDATION — SPECIALIZATION   IN   MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Jenks.)  When  you  speak  of  75  per  cent  of  the  business  you  refer  to 
practically  all  the  lines  of  steel  manufacture? — A.  Yes.  Now,  another  great  advan-  ' 
tage  that  I  would  like  to  have  you  familiar  with  is  this:  There  has  been  tremendous 
expenditure  in  making  use  of  other  properties  in  these  lines  that  will  probably  not 
go  on  so  extensively  under  the  new  oiiganization.  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  ten 
people  starting  into  the  manufacture  of  rails,  for  example,  if  you  can  put' all  that 
expenditure  into  improvements  and  additions  to  two  or  three  of  the  plants,  and  the 
other  plants  can  be  put  on  other  things;  and  therefore  instead  of  extending  your  dif- 
ferent plants  in  a  great  variety  of  lines,  you  can  rapidly  specialize  them  and  extend 
them  in  special  lines,  which  you  can  easily  see  is  a  great  advantage  in  manufacturing. 

Q.  Can  you  give  anything  like  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  savings  from  any 
one  or  from  all  of  these  sources  that  you  have  enumerated? — A.  I  can  not;  I  have 
never  made  an  estimate.    I  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do. 

Q.  I  believe  the  statement  was  made  here  by  a  witness  somewhat  earlier  that  in 
comparing  carefully  the  costs  of  the  manufacture  of  certain  qualities  of  steel  before 
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the  omuiization  of  one  of  these  oonstitQent  companies  and  afterwards,  the  cost  being 
worked  out  in  detail,  he  was  able  to  reach  a  pretty  definite  conclusion. — A.  Well/S 
he  puts  it  in  that  way,  he  probably  could.  I  will  illustrate  that  advantage  by  this: 
I  always  maile  it  a  practice  at  our  works  if  we  had  three  departments,  for  example, 
making  the  same  goods — let  us  say,  we  had  three  open-hearth  departments  in  the 
same  works.  Now,  most  managers  would  have  put  those  three  departments,  making 
the  same  lines,  under  the  management  of  some  one  good  man — I  never  did.  I  put 
one  good  man  at  each  of  them  and  then  I  rivaled  one  against  the  other,  and  in  tnat 
way  got  better  results.  And  so  this  consolidation  of  interests  will  do  the  same  thing. 
It  will  put  one  works  as  a  rival  against  another  works,  as  to  practices,  wastes,  sup- 
plies, everything  that  goes  into  cost,  and  in  that  way  will  undoubtedly  produce  the 
best  results.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  consolidation,  of  working  together. 
Q.  And  the  difference  between  your  costs  after  this  has  been  perfect^  and  the 

costs  as  they  were  earlier A.  (nitemipting).  It  is  hardly  fair  to  ascribe  that  to 

this  reason,  because  it  might  have  been  accomplished  in  other  directions. 

PROTBCTIVB  TARIFF   DESIRABLE  ON   HIGHLY   FINISHED  8TEEL  PRODUCTS.^ 

Q.  Now,  will  ^ou  take  up  for  a  moment  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  the  export 
price? — A.  Yes,  if  you  would  like;  if  you  will  ask  me  the  questions. 

Q.  You  are  exporting  at  the  present  time  large  quantities  of  steel? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  ^ou  think  that  the  protective  tariff  on  steel  is  any  longer  desirable? — ^A.  I 
do,  especially  in  certain  lines.  You  take  the  lines  of  steel  manufacture  in  which 
labor  forms  the  largest  part  of  cost,  and  yon  must  have  a  protective  tariff  or  reduce 
jrour  labor.  Now,  on  lines  of  steel  in  which  labor  does  not  form  an  important  part,  it 
IS  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  do  not  need  the  tariff. 
Let  us  take  the  question  of  billets,  for  example.  The  cost  of  billets  over  pig  iron  or 
over  ore,  whichever  you  choose,  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned  is  very  slight  But 
you  take  the  case  of  rails  or  tin  plate  and  the  highly  finished  articles  in  which  labor 
forms  a  very  important  element  of  cost,  and  remove  the  tariff,  and  you  lose  the  trade 
or  you  reduce  vour  labor.  That  is  such  a  simple  proposition  to  me.  Now,  what  do 
we  export?  We  are  not  exporting  tin  plate  to-day.  Why?  Because  we  simply 
have  not  the  advantages  of  manufacture.  Our  labor  is  too  highlv  paid  to  enable  us 
to  do  that.  But  we  do  export  largely  rails  and  billets,  because  labor  does  not  form 
the  important  part  there  that  it  does  in  the  higher  fonns  of  manufacture. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Your  opinion  is  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  means  a 
reduction  in  labor^ — A.  It  does  where  labor  forms  the  important  part  of  the  cost.  It 
has  been  a  singular  thing  that  the  lines  in  which  we  have  exported  have  been  the 
lines  in  which  the  least  labor  is  expended. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  apply  to  skilled  or  unskilled  labor? — ^A.  Oh,  all  classes, 
but  especially  skilled  labor;  but  I  could  safely  say  all  classes  of  labor.  This  is  what 
has  been  rather  remarkable.  You  have  seen  in  most  discussions  of  this  question  that 
Americans  have  been  able  to  export  laigelv  by  reason  of  their  superior  facilities  for 
manufacturing,  but  if  you  will  stop  to  tnin\  of  it,  the  large  export  has  been  done 
chiefly  in  those  lines  in  which  labor  has  not  played  an  important  part,  like  rails, 
billets,  and  things  of  that  sort 

removal  of  tariff  on   RAIIJ9   WOULD  GIVE   ENGLAND  ADVANTAGES   AT  CERTAIN   POINTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Could  the  tariff  be  taken  off  rails  without  serious  injury  to 
your  business? — A.  Oh,  it  could  in  the  eastern  states,  but  not  where  rails  can  be 
shipped  from  England  to  California  as  ballast  in  outgoing  ships,  for  the  interests  of 
the  railroads  b>^  which  we  ship  overland,  and  the  long  distance  to  California,  make 
the  rate  of  freight  higher  for  us  than  it  is  from  England;  and  in  that  way  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  would  be  felt.  Do  I  make  that  clear?  I  might  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  great  bulk  of  our  rail  business  generally,  that  the  rail  is  in  the  class  I 
speak  of  as  billets;  it  is  not  a  highly  finished  article. 

high   freights  on   raw   material   WOULD   PREVENT  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 
/  PLANTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  If  the  tariff  on  rails  were  removed,  would  it  in  your  judg- 
ment lead  to  the  eHtablishment  of  some  of  your  plants  on  the  coast,  so  that  you  could 
supply  some  of  those  remoter  markets  by  wateir — A.  I  think  not 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  You  speak  of  the  Pacific  coast? 

Q.  The  Pacific  coast  and  possibly  some  of  the  Gulf  States. — A.  I  think  not, 
because  to  get  three  or  four  tons  of  raw  material  there  to  make  one  ton  of  finished 
product  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  advantage  of  location. 


1  See  pp.  465-466,  494,  516. 
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UNITED  8TATB8  STREL  OORPOBATION  SUPPLIES   ITS  OWN  GOAL. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  tariff  on  raw  material — on  coal,  for  example? — ^A.  I 
would  rather  not  speak  of  that  I  have  not  studied  the  tariff  on  that.  We  are  not 
sellers  of  coal,  and  we  are  not  further  interested  than  supplying  our  own  companies 
that  havenH  any. 

Q.  Do  you  own  mines  enough  to  supply  your  own  coal? — ^A.  Yes;  we  supply  our 
own  coal,  hut  we  are  not  sellers. 

Q.  Do  vou  buy  some  coal? — ^A.  Yes;  we  do  buy  some  coal,  but  as  a  broad  principle 
we  supply  ourselves  hy  ourselves  in  our  lines  of  raw  material.  The  reason  I 
say  not  entirely^  is  this — that  many  of  these  subsidiary  companies  have  not 
had  their  own  mmes.  They  have  bought  coal.  We  have  assumed  their  contracts, 
and  conditions  exist  as  they  are;  hence  we  are  purchasers  of  coal  for  some  of  the  con- 
stituent companies  just  as  some  of  them  were  purchasers  of  coke  in  the  past.  Now 
we  want  to  supply  these  companies  from  our  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  do  not  expect  these  companies  to  continue  to  pup- 
chase? — A.  No;  we  do  not. 

Q.  You  expect- ^A.  (Intemi^tiD^.)  To  purchase  from  some  of  the  other  com- 
panies— from  some  of  the  companies  m  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

BASIS  ASSUMED  IN  FIXING  THE  PRICE  OF  ORE.^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkb.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  prices  of  your  finished  product  beins 
determined  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  prices  of  the  raw  materials  that  entered 
into  them.  Would  you  say  that  the  United  States  Steel  Ck)rporation,  owning  all  its 
ore,  should  in  its  bookkeeping  assume  hidier  prices  for  ore  when  there  is  a  strong 
demand  for  the  finished  pnxluct? — A.  I  did  not  refer  to  that;  it  ought  not  on  that 
basis,  but  it  is  perfectly  fair.  The  supplies  that  I  spoke  of  were  supplies  other  than 
those  which  we  supply  within  ourselves,  and  they  are  many.  Take  the  matter  of  tin  in 
making  tin  plate;  that  is  a  very  important  element,  which  we  do  not  supply  ourselves; 
and  many  things  used  in  the'galvanizing  of  wire  and  tubes,  and  also  in  the  making 
of  armor  plate,  we  do  not  supply  ourselves.  A  great  many  things,  all  of  which  we 
buy,  have  an  influence  on  the  cost,  and  consequently  on  the  price.  But  this  is  fair. 
There  is  a  known  quantity  of  ores  in  the  United  States,  and  as  for  as  the  best  geolo- 
gists can  determine  this  ore  r^on  is  not  likely  to  be  extended.  Now,  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  fair  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  view  of  that  fact  and  know- 
ing that  it  owns  a  given  tonnage  of  ore,  which  can  be  very  closely  estimated,  it  is 
quite  fair  for  them  to  fix  a  liberal  price  upon  that  ore,  because  in  years  to  come  it  is 
going  to  be  exceedingly  valuable — very  valuable. 

Q.  Would  you  vary  the  price  of  the  ore  with  the  demand  for  your  finished  prod- 
uct— A.  No;  we  would  not  We  might  say  we  would  charge  this  in  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  our  profits,  but  the  prices  for  their  interest  lor  ores  ought  not  to  be 
charged  on  ores.  We  ought  to  fix  the  prices  that  we  think  the  ore  is  worth.  That  is 
the  basis  of  it  all.  If  we  fix  a  price  for  ores  it  ought  to  be  maintained  under  all  condi- 
tions, and  then  whether  we  take  our  profit  on  the  ore  and  lose  it  on  the  steel,  or  vice 
versa,  it  would  not  make  any  difference.  But  the  value  of  these  plants  has  been  much 
underestimated  by  people  who  can  not  appreciate  the  limited  quantity  of  raw  mate- 
rial that  is  available  in  the  United  States,  or  the  world  for  that  matter,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel.  For  example,  England's  manufacturers  thought  years  ago  that  they 
had  an  unlimited  supply  of  raw  material;  they  went  ahead  using  it;  to-day  the  ques- 
tion of  manufacture  of  steel  in  England  is  largely  one  of  procuring  the  raw  material. 
They  did  not  place  nearly  a  hiffh  enough  estimate  on  the  value  of  the  materials 
which  they  had  in  England.  Now  they  are  going  to  Spain  and  Sweden,  and  even 
taking  some  ores  from  America.  And  that  ought  to  show  us  the  value  of  the  ore 
deposits  which  we  have  in  America;  and  I  am  constantly  talking  to  our  people  about 
putting  a  sufficiently  high  valuation  upon  ores,  because  at  the  rate  they  are  being  used 
they  are  not  going  to  last  many  years. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  TARIFF  ON  ORE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  it  injure  your  business  at  all  if  iron  ores  were 
admittea  free  of  duty  here? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  ( B^  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  You  have  no  objections  to  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  ore? — 
A.  I  think  that  is  practically  the  case  now.  I  think  that  is  practically  the  case  for 
this  reason,  that  materials  imported  for  finishing  that  are  ultimately  exported  have 
the  tariff  rebated  on  them.  Any  manufacturer  of  steel  will  probably  export  enough 
finished  steel  to  get  his  rebate  on  the  imported  ores,  so  there  is  practically  that  con- 
dition now. 


^Sce  pp.  4&1,  467,  472-473,  514-616. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Glabke.  )  How  do  vou  think  the  admission  of  ores  free  of  duty  woald 
affect  the  miners  of  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.? — A.  Well,  it  would  undoubtedly  affect  them 
somewhat,  because  that  is  a  mme  in  the  eastern  district.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
details  of  that,  but  I  should  judge  it  would  naturally  affect  them,  because  that  is 
one  of  the  large  deposits  in  the  East  with  which  imported  ores  would  compete. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  effect  would  free  ore  have  on  the  American  con- 
sumer of  the  finished  product? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  think  any.  I  do  not  think  any, 
because  even  with  free  ores  the  great  bulk  of  the  supply  must  come  from  the  north- 
west and  it  would  not  make  any  serious  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  We  have  some  steel  manufacturers  on  the  coast,  haven't  we? — 
A.  Yes;  the  Maryland  Steel  .Company. 

Q.  Would  this  matter  of  free  ores  affect  them  fiivorably? — ^A.  Undoubtedly;  but  I 
say  they  practically  have  free  ore  now. 

TARIFF  ON  SCRAP  AND  OLD  IRON. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedt.)  It  was  testified  yesterday  afternoon  that  the  tariff  on  scrap 
iron  ana  old  iron  prevented  the  starting  up  of  manufacturing  industries  alone  the 
Atlantic  coast;  is  there  anything  in  that? — A.  I  could  not  sooak  authoritatively  on 
that.  I  should  not  imagine  it  was  true,  however.  I  could  not  say  definitely.  I 
have  never  considered  it  in  that  wi^.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  figures,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  an  important  question  as  anecting  the  whole  broad  situation.  It  may  be  a 
local  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  Ck)uld  there  be  a  removal  of  the  duty  on  the  raw  material 
without  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  finished  product? — ^A.  Well,  in 
what  line  do  you  especially  speak? 

Q.  In  all  lines. — ^A.  Weil^  for  example? 

Q.  Let  me  put  my  question  in  this  form:  Would  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the 
raw  material  which  your  corporation  uses  be  permitted  without  a  corresponding 
reduction  on  the  finished  product  of  your  corporation? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  trying  to 
think  of  the  raw  materials  we  use  on  which  there  is  a  tariff. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  or  abolition  of  the  duties  on  raw 
materials.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means  but  that  is  the  stock  argument  now.  Then 
if  there  is  a  reduction  on  the  raw  material,  would  there  not  be  demanded  an  equal 
reduction  on  the  finished  product  that  that  raw  material  soee  into? — A.  Well,  I  thmk 
the  question  is  not  a  practical  one  as  applied  to  iron  and  steel.  I  do  not  mean  the 
question  is  not  a  practical  one — the  oonaition  is  not  an  actual  one. 

Q.  I  understand  what  you  mean.  I  would  like  fot  you  in  some  part  of  your  testi- 
mony to  take  up  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  ownership  of  stock,  and  its 
control,  as  compared  with  the  limited  ownership  in  the  constituent  companies — ^the 
distribution  of  stock  perhaps  in  a  lai^r  number  of  hands. — A.  Yes;  very  glad  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Do  you  import  any  scrap? — ^A.  No;  not  within  my  knowledge. 
To  the  l>est  of  my  knowleage  we  do  not. 

Q.  The  duty  on  scrap  as  I  find  it  here  is  |4  per  ton. — ^A.  Yes.  Oh,  now,  I  do 
recall  some  instances  of  where  we  bring  scrap  in  from  Canada.  I  was  thinking  of 
European  export,  but  we  do  bring  scrap  in  from  Canada,  and  we  always  ship  enough 
stuff  out  mi  which  we  get  a  rebate  on  that  scrap  so  that  as  a  practicable  question  there 
is  no  tariff  paid  on  it. 

Q.  The  question  might  come  up  in  another  form;  if  this  duty  of  $4  per  ton  were 
removed,  would  it  make  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  your  manufacture — enough  so  that 
you  could  perhaps  manufacture  for  the  home  consumption  from  that  scrap  without 
getting  the  rebate? — A.  The  amount  is  so  small — ^the  iquantity  is  so  small — ^it  is  a  mere 
trifle.  I  should  not  estimate  it  at  half  of  one  per  cent;  scarcely  enough  to  affect  the 
whole  situation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  It  is  claimed  if  the  duty  was  removed  it  would  be  infi- 
nitely larger. — A.  Now  this  again  might  apply  with  much  more  force  to  some  local 
affair.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  not,  some  local  affair  that  is  dependent 
on  that  source  for  its  supply,  but  considered  as  a  broad  question  I  speak  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  company  imports 
any  amount  of  iron  ore? — A.  No;  none  at  all. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  8TEEL  CORPORATION  AND  IN  THE 

CARNEQIE  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  The  question  has  been  asked  whether  capital  is  more  or  less 
widely  distributed  under  a  great  consolidation  like  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  sav. 
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Q.  (B}r  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Yon  have  stated  that  under  the  Gamete  organization  the 
ownership  of  stock  was,  comparatively  speaking,  limited? — A.  Yes;  it  was  a  unique 
concern  in  this  respect — ^that  practically  all  the  stockholders  in  the  Carnegie  com- 
pany, other  than  Mr.  Carnegie,  were  people  without  capital  who  were  given  stock 
for  their  services,  and  hence  they  retained  it.    You  understand  that. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  oi^ganization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  stock  is 
sold  on  the  market  generally? — A.  Yes;  it  is. 

Q.  From  that  feet  would  not  the  ownership  be  more  widely  distributed? — A.  Yes; 
there  would  probably  be  a  ^reat  many  smaller  owners,  although  this  should  be  said, 
that  argument^  that  reasonmg,  applied  only  to  the  Cam^e  company;  because  the 
stocks  of  all  the  constituent  companies  had  previously  been  sold  on  the  market, 
so  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  theownership  is  any  more  widely  distributed  as  a 
whole. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WORKERS  UNDER  FORMER  AND  PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

Q.  I  have  here  an  article  contributed  by  you  to  the  North  American  Review,  in 
which  this  language  is  used,  which  I  will  quote.  [Beadine:]  ''Under  the  old  indi- 
vidual business  scheme  the  skilled  worker  nad  only  limited  opportunitv  for  increased 
pa^,  and  practically  no  opportunity  for  a  partnersnip  participation,  business  enter- 
prises, with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  were  held  as  close  family  corporations.  Out- 
siders were  rarely  admitted.  No  matter  how  expert  these  outsiders  were,  they  were 
held  all  their  lives  on  a  salary.  The  concerns  where  this  rule  did  not  apply  expanded 
much  more  rapidly  than  their  com^titors,  but  the  example  so  set  was  apparently 
not  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  its  general  application.  It  remained  for  the  sys- 
tem of  combination  to  make  this  scheme  general,  and  to  open  up  for  young  men  of 
brains  opportunities  that  heretofore  have  been  closed  to  them."  You  see  no  reason 
to  change  that  opinion? — ^A.  None,  whatever,  and  I  am  not  changing  it  when  I 
explain^  to  you  a  few  moments  ago  that  I  had  attempted  to  put  this  wnole  scheme 
on  such  a  basis  that  the  skilled  operator  and  the  valuable  man  would  make  some- 
thing other  than  his  salary,  and  that  other  than  his  salary  would  be  some  holding  in 
the  company,  and  that  is  what  I  have  just  said  we  did  in  the  Carnegie  company. 

Q.  You  tnink  these  companies  do  not  restrict  the  opportunities  for  the  mass  of 
men  to  enjoy  their  profited — ^A.  Quite  the  reverse.  I  think  there  was  never  a  greater 
opportunity.  The  opi>ortunities  for  any  man,  workingman,  or  manager,  or  any  man 
who  has  to  use  his  brains,  were  never  so  great  as  they  are  to-day.  Never  has  there 
been  such  a  scarcity  of  the  special  men  that  great  manufacturing  concerns  and 
capitalists  desire. 

CONSOLIDATION   AFFECTS  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  SALARIED  CLASS,  NOT  LABORERS. 

Q.  There  is  one  other  question  that  seems  to  me  to  go  in  harmony  with  that.  You 
have  explained  that  these  combinations  have  result^  in  the  throwing  out  of  large 
numbers  of  men  that  have  been  employed  by  the  constituent  companies  and  who  are 
no  loncer  necessary  for  the  combination.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  that  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? — A.  It  is  true  as  appliea  to  the  directo- 
rate, as  applied  to  the  class  that  directs  and  superintends.  It  is  not  true  as  applied 
to  any  otner  classes. 

Q.  Not  true  as  applied  to  the  labor? — A.  Oh,  no,  certainly  not.  It  does  not  affect 
that  in  any  particular;  but  it  is  true  as  applied  to  the  directing  class,  the  higher  sala- 
ried class  and  the  superintendents  and  men  of  that  description. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  MEN  WITH   LIMITED   CAPITAL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Well,  do  you  think  that  men  of  limited  capital  can  start  in 
business  and  become  lai^  owners  as  readily  now  under  this  system  as  they  did  form- 
erly?— A.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Q.  Has  a  person  or  a  company  with  limited  capital  the  same  opportunity  to  start 
in  business  and  become  large  proprietors  or  owners  under  the  consolidated  system  as 
there  was  formerly? — A.  Well,  if  you  put  the  question  that  way,  I  think  the  man 
with  exceptional  ability  to-day  has  a  oetter  opportunity  of  becoming  a  large  owner 
or  a  large  director  in  one  of  these  great  companies  than  ever  before.  If  you  say  the 
man  with  capital  at  the  start,  smaU  capital  at  the  start,  I  doubt  it. 
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WAGES  PAID  BY  CARNBGIB  COMPANY  BBFOBX  AND   AFTBB  1892. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnilb.)  What  has  been  the  coufae  of  waoee  paid  to  the  ordinary 
skilled  operative  in  the  Carnegie  company  diiriog  the  last  tevf  years? — ^A.  Well,  now 
you  want  me  to  treat  of  that  subject  as  an  average  wage? 

Q.  Perhaps  you  had  better  do  that  if  yoa  can  first,  at  any  rate. — ^A.  Because  this 
is  a  subject  that  we  all  enter  on  with  a  little  reluctance,  but  I  am  going  to  speak 
frankly  just  what  I  think.  The  average  wage  received  by  the  employees  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  since  1892  has  been  greater  in  each  year  since  1892  than  in 
any  year  previous  to  1892. 

Q.  Including  the  depression  of  1893  and  18947 — ^A.  Yes;  the  average  earnings  of 
the  wages  of  the  employees  of  the  Carnegie  company  have  been  greater  in  every  year 
since  1892  than  in  any  year  preceding  1892. 

Q.  Annual  wages? — A.  The  average  annual  wages,  yes.  But  this  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  there  is  now  at  the  Carnegie  works  no  aristocracy  of  labor  by  which 
one  man  receives  $100  a  day  and  another  $1.  The  average  has  be^i  made  greater  by 
what  we  consider  a  better  distribution  of  the  wages. 

PBBSENT  AND  FORMEB  LABOB  CX)NDrriONS  AT  THB  CABNBGIB  PLANT. 

Q.  Can  you  go  somewhat  into  detail  and  contrast  the  present  with  the  preceding 
conditions  in  onier  to  explain  the  significance  of  that  statement? — ^A.  Well,  up  to  18SS 
we  had  labor  oi^ganizations.  Since  1892  we  have  had  none.  I  wotdd  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  that  remarkable  fact.  When  I  say  none,  I  mean  of  our  steel  workers.  It  \b 
true  we  have  some  labor  organizations  on  our  docks,  but  they  are  of  small  moment. 
There  are  always  exceptions  in  such  great  questions,  and  they  are  mainly  exceptions. 
Now  we  have  no  labor  oi^ganization  at  any  of  our  steel  works,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
we  have  been  able  to  pay  greater  wages  on  the  average,  but  not  as  high  waees  to 
certain  men  who  occupied  hi^h  positions  in  which  the  wages  were  fixed  by  the  labor 
organizations,  on  a  scale  which  we  considered  unjust.  For  example,  labor  associa- 
tions  fixed  the  rate  for  rolling  at  mills  in  the  same  district  at  a  certain  rate  per  ton, 
and  the  earnings  were  fixed  upon  the  average  output  of  that  mill.  Now,  it  so  happened 
that  our  mills  made  three  or  tour  times  the  average  output,  with  the  result  that  a  man 
employed  there,  without  doing  practically  mucn  more  work,  made  three  or  four 
times  what  it  was  intended  he  should  receive  as  an  average,  you  understand.  The 
result  of  that  was  that  we  had  what  I  sQways  termed  an  aristocracy  of  labor,  men 
who  were  unjustly  paid  higher  wages  than  they  ought  to  have  had.  Some  of  them 
have  even  said  to  me  that  tney  knew  their  wages  were  not  right,  but  thev  had  to  be 
paid  that  rate  per  ton  in  order  to  maintain  tluit  rate  per  ton  in  some  mill  that  only 
made  one-fourth  the  output,  and  so  to  enable  that  man  in  the  poorer  mill  to  make  a 
fair  wage.  Now,  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  been  able  to  pav  lower-priced  men 
better,  and  we  have  been  able  to  pay  h^her-priced  men  less,  and  the  average  of  all 
the  men  has  been  much  more,  as  I  said.  Even  during  the  depression  it  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  year  before.  Speaking  for  the  Carnegie  company  now,  it  has 
been  greater  in  every  year  since  1892  than  during  the  years  oi  organized  labor 
precedmg  1892. 

Q.  Before  1892  about  what  proportion  of  your  workingmen  were  union  men? — 
A.  Well,  it  varfed  each  yearj  1  should  say  along  about  18&,  80  per  cent.  Oh,  nearly 
all  our  work  was  under  the  control  of  oi]^anized  labor,  but  just  what  percentage  of 
the  workingmen  were  not  in  the  oiyanization  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  was  not  a  very 
large  percentage;  probably  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total. 

OBGANIZATION   OF  LABOR  SOMETIMBS  A   DETRIMBNT  TO   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  the  rules  of  the  organization  limited  the  output  of  the  indi- 
vidual men? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  To  a  detrimental  extent? — A.  Yes.  In  speaking  before  the  British  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  a  few  years  ago  I  said  that  I  thought  that  one  of  the  two  chief  reasons 
why  England  could  not  compete  with  America  was  because  of  the  unreasonable 
rules  followed  by  their  organized  labor,  primarily.  I  remember  a  comparison  at  that 
time  showed  that  the  output  of  the  same  machines  there  was  only  about  one-third  of 
what  it  was  in  Americ^a. 

Q.  And  that  lesser  output,  you  think,  was, due  to  the  influence  of  oi^ganized  labor? — 
A.  Of  courne;  the  fact  that  the  capital  in  your  plant  is  producing  one-thirtl  of  what 
it  could  produce  adds  very  much  more  to  the  cost  of  production,  although  not  much 
to  the  wages  of  the  men. 

Q.  You  thought  that  lessening  of  the  output  was  due  to  the  rules  of  the  imion? — 
A.  That  was  due  to  the  rules  of  the  miion. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Previous  to  1892  the  Carnegie  works  were  operated  by 
men  anaer  the  control  of  the  Amalgamated  Association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  then  working  with  a  sliding  scale,  were  you? — A.  The  sliding  scale 
applied  to  some  of  our  works  and  not  to  others. 

Q.  Can  you  discuss  the  sliding  scale  in  connection  with  these  workingmen's 
wages?  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  have  an  agreement  long  enough  to  cover  con- 
tracts for  either  domestic  or  forei^  sales,  whereby  workingmen  can  cooperate  with 
employers  in  framing  a  fair  scale  for  both  sides  and  keep  steady  employment  with- 
out a  strike? — A.  It  has  never  been  so  much  a  question  of  wages  with  any  of  the 
workingmen's  organizations.  That  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  statement 
I  made  with  reference  to  our  earnings  when  we  had  the  fixing  of  wages.  I  think 
that  is  sufficient  proof  of  that  statement.  It  has  not  always  been  a  question  of 
wages.  It  has  unfortunately  been  a  question  of  more  vital  importance  relative  to 
the  management  and  the  operation  of  our  works.  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going 
to  fix  thaC  It  is  a  serious  question  that  confronts  workingmen  as  it  confronts  those 
who  treat  with  them.  For  example,  I  remember  during  my  superintendency  of  the 
Homestead  Steel  Works,  that  at  one  time  the  labor  associations  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  select  their  own  foremen  and  to  select  the  men  who  should  succeed  them 
in  case  of  a  vacancy.  I  have  no  doubt  man^^  of  you  gentlemen  remember  similar 
thii^.  I  do  not  think  any  commercial  business  can  grow  and  prosper  under  such 
conditions. 

Q.  But  those  conditions,  you  will  concede,  have  passed  away  in  a  great  many  of 
these  organizations? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  labor 
omnizations  since  1892. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  fairer  way  in  the  employ  of  labor,  especially  in  the  steel 
manuJactares,  than  some  agreement  of  a  sliding-scaie  form,  as  far  as  wages  go,  leaving 
the  administration  aside? — A.  I  would  see  no  objection  to  that  whatever. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  you  take  the  unit  of  the  billet,  if  the  price  rises  the  wage  goes 
up,  and  if  the  price  is  depressed  of  course  it  goes  down? — A.  We  are  non-union  at 
our  rail  mills  at  Braddock  now,  and  we  regulate  the  wages  by  the  sliding  scale. 

Q.  At  Braddock? — ^A.  Yes.  As  rails  go  up  the  wa^es  of  the  men  advance,  and  as 
rails  go  down  their  wages  go  down.  But  we  fix  a  minimum  beyond  which  they  shall 
not  gn>  down,  so  the  workingman  shall  not  suffer  on  account  of  too  keen  competition 
on  tne  part  of  the  firm.  We  have  established  a  minimum,  but  no  maximum. 
And  we  have  no  union. 

Q.  When  you  took  over  these  concerns  into  the  steel  corporation,  the  scales  were 
signed  at  the  amalgamated  rate.  Are  those  scales  in  force  m  the  same  concemE(? — 
A.  Undoubtedly.  We  would  not  abrogate  them  under  any  consideration.  We  live 
up  to  our  bargams. 

Q.  Will  you  say  they  will  always  be  continued? — A.  I  will  not  answer. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  ARE  DETRIMBNTAL  TO  THB  LABORERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN. )  Are  you  not  likely  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  organized 
labor  in  the  immediate  future? — ^A.  Quite  probably.  But,  still,  I  do  not  think  I 
shall.     I  think  that  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  president  of  the  subsidiary  concerns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  say  you  do  not  know  much  aboul^  this  orgsmized 
labor.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  mass  of  testimony  before  this  commission  as 
to  agreements  between  employers  and  employees,  lasting  from  12  to  18  months  or  2 
years,  agreements  existing  in  all  the  trades — ^the  molders  and  carpenters  and  build- 
ing trades  and  others;  and  that  there  are  no  strikes? — A.  No  strikes  during  that 
period. 

Q.  During  that  period,  of  course. — ^A.  That  is  quite  right;  but  the  periods  recur 
pretty  often,  and  it  gives  a  good  excuse  for  differences. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  a  compliment  to  you  to  say  that  you  came  up  from  the  ranks.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  keep  away  as  much  as  possible  from  the  friction  that  has  been 
common  to  orranized  labor  and  capital  in  this  country,  would  it  not?  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  define  the  policy  of  your  company. — A.  No;  I  will  not  give  you  that.  This 
IS  what  I  say  from  a  carefal  study  of  the  whole  situation;  that  if  I  were  a  working- 
man — asl  was— if  I  were  a  workingman  now  in  one  of  these  mills,  especially  if  managed 
under  the  broad  policy  under  which  I  hope  the  steel  m^mufacture  is  administered, 
I  would  not  want  to  belong  to  a  labor  oi^ganization.  It  puts  all  men,  no  matter  what 
their  ability,  in  the  same  class  of  work,  on  exactly  the  same  level.  If  I  were  a  better 
workman—quicker,  smarter — than  the  other  men  I  would  want  to  reap  the  benefit. 
I  would  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  same  class  with  the  poorer  man,  which  they  must 
do.  If  we  have  500  men  employed  at  the  same  class  of  labor  the  wages  paid  will  be 
the  same — ^must  be  the  same  paid  to  the  same  class.    The  level  is  that  of  the  poorest 
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CAPITALIZATION — PROPORTION   OP  TANOIBLE   ASSETS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnkb.  )  I  should  like  to  go  back  to  the  question  of  capitalization  for  a 
moment.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  about  what  proportion 
of  the  capitalization  could  be  counted  as  tangible  assets? — A.  It  is  entirely  a  question 
of  what  you  put  in  your  raw  materials  at  If  I  were  valuing  the  raw  materials  in 
this  capitalization,  it  would  not  be  big  enough. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  the  ore  mine^ — A.  To  ore,  coking  coals,  and  things  like  that. 
I  claim  they  are  of  much  more  value  than  people  as  a  rule  have  ever  given  to  them. 
This  company,  for  example,  has  over  500,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  sieht  in  the  north- 
w^est.  Now,  it  does  not  take  many  dollars  per  ton  on  that  ore  Slone  to  equal  the 
capitalization  of  these  concerns.  We  own  something  like  00,000  acres  of  Connells- 
ville  coal.  There  is  no  more  Comiellsville  coal.  You  could  not  buy  it  for  $00,000 
an  acre.  Now,  it  depends  altogether  on  the  value  you  put  on  that  raw  material  as 
to  what  your  capital  ought  to  be. 

TUB   PKOBARLB   DURATION   OK  THE  CONNELU3VILLB  COAL  SUPPLY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  long  do  you  think,  at  the  present  rate,  will  be  rec^uired 
to  use  up  the  Connellsville  coal? — A.  If  manufiacture  increases  in  the  future — if  the 
consumption  of  steel  increases  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  I  believe  the  Ck>n- 
nellsville  coal  will  be  exhausted  in  30  years.  If  the  consumption  of  iron  ore  in 
the  northwest  goes  on  as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  ore  now  known  will  not  last  very 
long-H3ome  60  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  amount  of  Connellsville  cbal  you  have  in  sight 
would  probably  be  largely  increased  by  future  developments? — A.  There  is  none 
to  develop.  Of  course,  there  are  other  coals;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Connellsville  coking  coal  is  an  ideal  coking  coal  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Now, 
the  Connellsville  coal  field  is  very  clearly  defined  and  every  acre  of  it  is  very  highly 
prized,  and  that  is  owned  by  all  these  constituent  companies  in  toto.  Now  there 
may  be  developments  of  coal  in  other  directions,  but  nothing  like  this  coal.  Hence 
very  much  depends  on  the  value  you  put  on  the  raw  materials. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  *' in  sight?"  Do  you  mean  the  entire  amount  of  iron 
ore  there? — ^A.  All  that  has  been  discovered.  You  know  iron-ore  runs  in  ledges  and 
in  such  ways  that  you  can  very  nearly  tell  the  amount  that  is  there.  And  that  is 
what  I  mean  by  the  term  **m  sight.'''  It  is  rather  an  ambiguous  term,  but  it  is 
usually  referred  to  in  that  way. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Has  your  company  or  its  constituents  acquired  any  iron  ore 
or  coal  in  any  other  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  negotiation  pending  for  the  acquisition  of  any  such  propertiesi? — 
A.  No.  You  saia  iron  ore.  It  is  true  that  manganese  ores  are  nearly  all  brought 
from  other  countries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  considerable  amount  used? — A.  No;  there  are 
not  5^000  tons  of  manganese  consumed  monthly  in  the  United  States,  roughly 
speaking. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  your  constituent  companies  use  any  Cuban  ore£(? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  billets  made  from  Cuban  ores? — A.  No. 

EXPORT   AND   DOMESTIC   PRICE   OF   STEEL  RAILS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  should  like  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of 
export  prices.  You  said  that  during  last  year  the  export  price  was  considerably  lower 
than  the  pric«  in  the  United  States.  Would  you  mind  giving  us  definite  figures? — 
A.  I  have  not  them  at  hand,  but  it  would  vary  with  each  article. 

Q.  Suppose  you  take  the  case  of  steel  rails.  Could  you  give  us  about  the  differ- 
ence between  the  exjwrt  and  the  domestic  price? — A.  I  would  have  to  make  a  guess. 
I  do  not  know  definitely.    The  export  price  was  about  $23  a  ton. 

Q.  And  the  price  here?— A.  Was  $26  and  $28. 

Q.  At  the  same  time? — A.  At  the  same  time. 

Q.  In  making  these  export  prices,  are  the  export  prices  at  all  uniform,  or  do  they 
vary? — A.  They  vary  witn  the  competition  we  may  have. 
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DOMiemC  TARIFF  A   HKLP,    PORBFaN  TARIFFS  A    HINDRANCE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  if,  in  your  opinion,  the  tariff  in  any  way 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  growth  of  the  steel  business,  either  domestic  or  foreign? — A. 
No;  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  a  great  help,  especially  in  those  lines  of  very  highly 
finished  articles  in  which  much  labor  is  emj^loyed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  foreign  tariff  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
development  of  vour  business? — A.  Yes,  ind^d.  You  are  quite  right  about  that.  If 
we  could  succeea  in  getting  the  tariff  off  in  Germany  and  France  and  Austria,  it  would 
help  us  very  much. 

Q.  ( By  Mt.  Litchman.  )  Does  not  that  same  reasoning  apply  to  our  tariff  as  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  products  of  foreign  steel  mills? — A.  I  think  so.  But  I  think  we 
are  looking  out  for  ourselves  first 

CAN   PRICES  BE  DICTATED  TO   EUROPEAN   MANUFACTURERS? 

• 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  public  expression  that  the 
Unitea  States  Steel  Corporation,  controlling  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  manufactured 
product  of  this  country A.  (Interrupting.)  Seventy  per  cent 

Q.  Controlling  70  or  75  per  cent,  can  dictate  the  price  for  European  manufactur- 
ers?—A.  I  do  not  know  aoout  that  I  think  manufacturers  here  did  that  before  the 
formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  just  as  extensively,  and  they  will 
probably  do  it  now.  I  think  it  likely  that  export  business  will  be  greater  in  volume 
in  the  future  tlum  in  the  past,  because  some  oi  the  smaller  constituent  companies  had 
not  been  oreanized,  as  some  of  the  larger  ones  have  been,  for  conducting  an  export 
business.  The  pNercentase  they  would  have  exported  would  have  been  so  small  it 
would  not  have  justifiea  their  establishing  extensive  foreign  agencies  for  doing  this 
business.  Now  that  will  probably  be  done  through  a  consolidation  of  foreign  agencies 
and  a  greater  tonnage  will  be  taken. 

STEEL  CORPORATION   CAN  NOT  ABSOLUTELY   FIX   PRICES.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  do  fix  the  price  for  the  home  consumer? — A.  No. 
I  think  I  explained  that  to  the  chairman.  It  does  not  require  over  30  per  cent  in 
any  kind  of  capital  or  business,  I  think,  to  control;  because  a  man  owning  30  per 
cent  or  40  per  cent  of  that  can  usually  collect  about  him  enough  people  who  think  as 
he  does  to  direct  the  policy.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  70  per  cent  can  absolutely 
fix  a  policy. 

LACK   OF  AN  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Given  a  big  merchant  marine  to  zone  almost  the  world's 
markets,  do  you  think  then  that  America  could  control  prices  in  the  steel  trade? — 
A.  More  largely  than  ever.  One  of  the  chief  difiiculties  of  an  extensive  foreign  busi- 
ness is  the  liM;k  of  American  shipping.  I  have  given  this  much  thought.  It  costs 
more  to  send  a  ton  of  billets  or  rails  from  Pittsburg  to  European  shores  than  it  costs 
the  Pittsburg  manufacturers  to  make  a  ton  of  steel  from  the  pig  iron.  Now,  then,  I 
clium  that  steel  products  are  the  most  desirable  class  of  ocean  freight  known,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  carried  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  let  us  say,  for  about  one- 
half  present  cost,  and  carried  profitably,  when  ships  are  arranged  for  the  purpose. 
But  you  can  easily  see  that  when  we  have  to  employ  foreign  shipping  to  carry  our  prod- 
ucts, they  are  not  going  to  do  it  without  very  great  profit  to  themselves  as  against  the 
people  who  ^ve  tnem  business  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  You  think  the  trade  is  constrained  considerably  by  the  fact  that  the  bottoms 
are  owned  in  Europe  and  that  America  is  competing  with  Europe? — ^A.  No  question 
about  that 

Q.  You  think  that  is  human  nature? — A.  I  know  it 

Q.  And  business  nature? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  present  plans  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  others  in 
acquiring  these  foreign  Imeel? — A.  No;  I  could  not  say  anything  about  that. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  see  the  possibility 
of  a  world  combination  m  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  would  have  no  regard 
for  tariffs  in  any  country? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

EFFECT  OF  REMOVAL  OF  TARIFF  ON  IRON  AND  8TEEL  PRODUCTS.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  How  would  ]^ou  regard  a  proposition  to  repeal  the  duties 
on  iron  and  steel  goods  that  compete  with  the  products  of  your  works? — A.  It  would 
depend  on  the  goods.    As  I  said,  if  they  are  goods  that  are  of  a  high  class  and  on 

1  See  p.  518.  «  See  pp.  466, 494, 516. 
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which  there  in  a  great  deal  of  money  expended  for  labor^  we  ought  to  have  a  tariff 
to  protect  that  labor.  If  not,  I  do  not  think  we  need  it.  But  the  consistency  of 
a  tariff  on  some  things  and  not  on  others  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuBs.  I  do'not 
know. 

Q.  What  is  vour  idea  of  the  proposition  to  discriminate  against  the  goods  produced 
by  what  is  called  the  Steel  Trust^A.  I  do  not  know  the  Steel  Tnist  I  do  not 
know  what  that  is. 

Q.  I  mean  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  as  it  is  popularly  referred  to. — A. 
Let  us  see.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  as  a  whole.  It  would  have  to  be 
specific. 

PROPOSED   REPEAL  OF  THE  TARIFF  ON   CERTAIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  WOULD   INJURE  LABOR. 

Q.  Hasyour  attention  been  called  to  the  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Bab- 
cock,  of  Wisconsin? — ^A.  What  was  that?    I  do  not  recall  it  now. 

Q.  That  was  a  bill  to  repeal  all  duties  on  stQel  goods  produced  by  the  trust,  as 
commonly  called. — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  in  a  general  way.  I  do  not  see  that  that 
would  do  anybody  any  good.  It  would  not  hurt  anybody  in  those  lines  where  we  did 
not  need  a  tariff,  and  tne  only  persons  it  would  hurt  in  those  lines  where  we  do  are 
the  working  people.  You  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  making  steel  is 
very  largely  one  of  labor,  no  matter  from  which  point  you  take  it.    After  you  fix  a 

Erice  on  your  raw  materials  that  you  think  is  fair,  everv  thing  else  entering  into  it  is 
kbor.  People  say  labor  does  not  form  a  very  considerable  purt.  Here  is  f5  for  steel 
and  the  labor  is  50  centa.^  But  everything  that  soes  into  the  finished  product  has 
had  labor  expended  on  it  at  some  time,  and  labor  is  by  all  odds  the  one  really 
important  item  of  cost;  labor  in  the  nickel  mines  that  give  us  the  nickel;  it  may  be 
in  the  manganese  mines  that  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  manganese  ore;  it  is  the  cost  of 
labor  to  the  railroads  that  adds  to  your  freight;  and  so  on  all  along  the  line — it  is 
labor,  labor,  labor  everywhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Still  there  is  not  so  much  labor  employed  on  steel  rails  or 
billets  as  on  finer  productel? — A.  No;  and  therefore  the  reason  for  a  duty  on  the  finer 
products  is  so  apparent. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  duties  should  be  taken 
from  tne  finished  products  of  steel  mills  and  not  from  the  iron  ore? — A.  As  I  explained 
before,  that  is  an  impractical  problem,  for  the  reason  that  the  ores — speaking  as  a 
broad  question — are  not  imported;  they  are  all  domestic.  Hence  the  taking  of  the 
duty  on  the  ores  cuts  no  extensive  figure  in  the  cost  of  making  steel.  It  is  not  a 
practical  question.  Those  who  do  bnns  in  ore  get  the  rebate  on  the  finished  prod- 
uct when  shipped  out,  and  it  is  practicwly  free  ore. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  duties  should  be  taken  from  steel  products 
and  not  from  lumber  products? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  lumber. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  anything  in  the  conditions  of  business  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  which  calls  for  an  early  general  revision  of  the  tariff? — 
A.  1  (10  not  think  so.  I  should  like  to  see  it  left  alone.  That  is  my  personal 
opinion.  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  disturb  these  things  when  there  is  no  necessity  for 
doins  it.  The  tariff  on  rails  and  billets  is  not  enough  to  hurt,  if  you  are  not  bring- 
ing tnem  in.  It  may  be  inconsistent,  but  that  is  a  point  of  view  1  am  not  prepared 
to  discuss. 

OUR  TARIFF  POLICY   AND  THE  COUNTRY'S  DEVELOPMENT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  agree  to  the  proposition  that  all  the  wealth  of 
this  country  has  been  created  througn  its  development? — A.  Its  development  of  its 
natural  resources. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  policy  of  this  country  for  the  last  40  years,  that  has 
maintained  a  people  and  a  home  market  consuming  90  per  cent  of  its  whole  product 
and  kept  within  itself  the  whole  product,  is  the  reason  of  our  great  wealth? — A. 
Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  reason? — A.  None,  certainly,  so  important. 

Q.  Has  it  astonished  you  to  see  the  amount  of  visible  wealth  now  beloneing  to  the 
American  people  and  the  Europeans  in  this  country? — ^A.  I  won't  say  it  has  aston- 
ished me,  I  am  such  an  enthusiast  upon  all  these  questions;  but  I  know  it  has 
astonished  the  foreigners. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  matter  of  the  best  business  procedure  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  whether  stockbrokers  or  manufacturers,  to  employ  the  use  of  that  wealth 
in  productive  industry? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  that  alone? — A.  Certainly. 
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OYERCAFITAIIZATION  CAN  NOT  CX>XI*EL  CONSUMER  TO  PAY  DIVIDKNDS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.  )  It  is  claimed  that  the  eeven  constituent  companies  that 
compose  the  present  United  States  Steel  Ck>rporation,  outside  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany, were  overcapitalized  when  they  were  oisanized,  and  that  now  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  overcapitalized,  and  that  the  consumer  will  be  compelled 
to  pay  a  hu?her  nrice  for  the  product  in  order  to  pay  dividends  on  this  large  capital- 
ization. What  nave  you  to  say  about  that? — A.  Do  you  think  that  is  true?  If  the 
dividends  were  too  large  on  this  burge  ca|)italization,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  people 
who  would  claim  to  have  a  less  capi&lization  would  do  the  business  at  a  lower  price? 
Is  it  not  a  practical  problem? 

Q.  I  am  statine  what  is  worrying  the  people. — ^A.  And  I  thought  I  would  answer 
it  by  asking  anoUier  question.    Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

CAPTIALIZATION  OF  UNTTBD  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  large  difference  between  the  capitalization  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  (as  it  now  stands  capitalized^  and  the  capitalization 
of  the  constituent  companies,  exclusive  of  the  bonds  issued  m  payment? — ^A.  There 
is  not  a  very  wide  difference  if  you  come  to  think  it  all  over.  All  these  companies 
have  added  considerably  to  their  assets  since  they  were  organized.  You  understand 
what  I  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  From  the  date  of  their  organization  up  to  to  the  present  time  they 
have  i^ded  to  their  assets.  Then  I  undoubtedly  thins  that  the  coming  together  of 
all  these  interests,  the  owning  of  these  stocks  bv  one  corporation,  will  undoubtedly 
enhance  the  value  of  them  all  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  in  the  line  of  economies, 
etc.  I  think,  furthermore,  that  the  values  placed  on  raw  materials  in  the  shape  of 
ores  and  coal  have  never  been  excessive,  and  the  amount  of  capitalization  depends 
entirely  upon  the  value  at  which  you  put  these  ores. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand,  in  taking  over  the  stock  of  the  different  constituent 
companies  you  allow  so  much  stock  at  par  for  some  companies  and  at  a  premium  to 
other  companies.  Was  that  premium  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  different  constituent  companies? — A.  I  could  not  speak  authoritatively  on  that. 
I  did  not  make  the  agreement.  You  must  get  that  from  Mr.  Morgan.  I  only  know 
what  you  know  in  that  particular.  I  only  handled  our  own  concern.  I  am  not 
&miliar  with  the  reasons  that  the  others  had. 

VALUE  OF  THE  ORB  SUPPLY  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  CAPPTALIZATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  a  short  time  ago  in  re^rd  to  the  laiyte  amount  of 
ore  and  coal  controlled  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Now,  is  it  fair,  right, 
or  proper  to  charge  interest  on  the  capital  that  is  invested  in  these  ores,  which  it  will 
probably  take  60  years  to  exhaust?  is  it  proper  and  ri^ht  for  one  company  to  hold 
all  that  and  then  estimate  the  value  of  the  ores  by  chargmg  interest  on  that  capital  in 
advance? — A.  Well,  they  have  practically  always  done  so.  Not  exactly  in  the  shape 
of  interest,  but  all  these  firms  have  had  what  they  call  an  extinguishment  fund, 
which  I  think  is  perfectiy  proper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  'Dus  added  value  that  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  quan- 
tity of  ore  is  limited  is.  of  course,  a  sort  of  monopoly  value — ^not  using  the  word  in 
an  invidious  sense? — A.  You  have  seen,  in  your  own  experience,  how  this  increased 
value  of  ore  comes  from  the  limited  quantity.  Individuals  may  own  a  mine  and 
they  may  think  it  is  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  it  was  ten  years  a^,  and  they  are 
probably  right,  because  they  see  a  wonderful  development  in  the  maustry  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  natural  increase  in  value,  just  as  real  estate  will  increase  in  value 
because  of  its  scarcity  and  the  need  for  it 

Q.  And  this  high  capitalization  you  yourself  justify  on  the  ground  that  owing  to  the 
limited  supply  of  ore,  its  value  must  have  been  preatly  increased? — A.  I  think  so.  I  do 
not  say  that  is  the  only  reason  for  the  capitalization,  but  you  can  fix  the  capitaliza^ 
tion  at  a  much  lar*^  figure,  dependent  on  the  value  you  place  on  the  ore  in  the 
ground.  After  all,  it  is  the  greatest  asset  of  all;  works  can  oe  duplicated,  but  this 
ore  can  not. 

NO  BCONOHT  IN  DEPRECIATION   OF  PLANTS  THROUGH   COMBINATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Among  the  economies  you  spoke  of  under  the  present 
organization  would  you  count  the  depreciation  of  tne  plants  to  be  less  than  it  would 
have  been  with  the  other  constituent  companies? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would 
vary.  Depreciation  means  the  actual  wear  of  the  plant,  and  I  do  not  think  that  will 
bechangeci. 
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Q.  There  is  no  particalar  economy  on  that  aooonnt? — A.  No;  there  is  a  great  econ- 
omy in  this  direction.  You  can  get  a  greater  output  and  a  cheaper  output  &om  a 
mill  by  running  that  mill  continuously  on  one  product  We  can  do  that  in  many 
instances.  If  we  have  two  mills,  each  of  which  is  best  run  on  a  specific  product,  one 
can  be  run  on  one  product  and  the  other  on  the  other  product,  and  thus  get  out  a 
greater  tonnage  and  do  it  at  much  less  cost. 

EMPLOYBEB  AND  OTHER  SMALL  HOLDERS  OF  STOCK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  With  the  present  lai^  capitalization  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  is  there  an  inducement  for  the  employees  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  to  take  the  stock  of  that  company  in  payment? — A.  We  have 
hoped  so.  We  nave  hoped  that  would  be  the  case.  Some  of  our  })eople  have  felt 
very  favorable  toward  interesting  our  employees  in  that  manner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  With  these  small  noldings  of  stock  is  there  not  danger  of 
inducmg  persons  to  go  on  the  stock  market  and  gamble  in  stock? — ^A.  That  is  a 
question  of  the  man. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  that  danger  by  distributing  it  widely  among  the  public? — 
A.  That  is  a  question  of  the  man. 

ISSUE  AND  EXCHANGE  OP  STOCK   BY  flTBEL  CORPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  According  to  a  statement  published  in  the  news- 
papers, the  amount  of  stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  given  *to  the 
seven  constituent  companies  in  exchange  for  their  original  stock  was  lees  than 
1560,000,000?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  $850,000,000  of  stock  authorized.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  all 
issued  or  not.  That  seems  to  leave  a  difference  of  about  $300,000,000  between  the 
cost  of  the  seven  constituent  companies  and  the  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  United 
States  corporation. — A.  I  do  not  know  how  you  figure  that  I  have  not  seen  similar 
figures.    How  are  you  treating  the  Carnegie  stock? 

Q.  That  is  not  in  the  calculation.  I  left  that  out  as  having  been  taken  over  on 
the  $304,000,000  of  bonds.  That  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  have  explained. — A.  I 
do  not  tnink  that  is  a  thing  that  would  give  this  commission  any  special  information 
or  light.  It  is  a  private  busineBS  transaction  that  I  think  would  throw  no  light  on 
this. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  $300,000,000  difference. — ^A.  No,  there  is  not  I  can  assure 
jrou  that  is  not  correct,  and  I  can  assure  you  the  Carnegie  concern  was  not  paid  alone 
m  bonds. 

Q.  The  bonds,  I  understand,  were  $304,000,000  designed  to  take  over  the  160  mil- 
lions of  debt  represented  by  bonds  of  the  Carnegie  Company  and  60  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  the  Carnegie  Company? — ^A.  Yes.  How  was  the  other  40  per  cent  of  the 
stock  paid  foi^ 

Q.  Well,  we  suppose  that  is  still  held  b^  the  orinnal  owners  of  the  Cam^e  Com- 
pany.— A.  Yes.  Well,  I  would  gladly  give  you  wis  if  I  thought  it  would  lead  to 
anv  practical  result,  but  it  was  a  private  business  transaction,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
will  enlighten  you  in  your  report. 

Q.  It  was  not  to  my  enlightenment,  except  to  remove  the  present  feeling. — A.  Yon 
will  see  published  in  the  papers  a  statement — a  correct  statement— of  how  the  stocks 
were  exchanged,  which  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  any  total  of  capitalization  than 
you  have  prepared  there. 

Q.  These  figures  were  taken  from  the  best  authorities,  of  course,  not  the  news- 
paper^— A.  I  mean  you  will  see  an  authorized  statement  published  in  tbe  news- 
papers and  advertisements  at  the  time  the  stock  was  taken  over  that  is  correct 
and  if  I  can  send  ^ou  a  copv  of  the  syndicate  agreement — I  think  I  can  understand 
what  you  are  driving  at.  You  would  like  to  know  what  the  promoters  of  this  com- 
pany got  for  doing  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lftchman.  )  There  is  a  feeling  of  unrest  among  people  at  this  tremen- 
dous aggregation  of  capital  under  one  corporation,  and  I  would  sugsest,  if  you  will 
Sardon  the  suggestion,  that  the  manaeers  of  this  corporation  could  remove  a  great 
eal  of  that  onerous  feeling  bv  perfect  frankness  and  a  fair  statement  of  the  baas  of 
estimating  the  value  on  which  this  corporation  was  formed,  and  if  you  could  submit 
for  this  commission  and  for  its  report  to  Congress  a  statement  that  will  justify  what 
seems  to  be  such  an  enormous  capitalization,  it  will  go  a  far  way  toward  removing 
this  feeling  of  unrest — A.  I  will  see  if  I  can  furnish  such  a  statement  I  would  not 
do  it  here;  I  could  not  do  it,  because  each  individual  case  would  have  to  be  treated 
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separately  and  ander  differeQt  conditions,  as  you  oonld  see  by  the  published  state- 
ment 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  yon  do  so  when  you  revise  your  testimony? — ^A.  I  will 
see  if  1  can  do  that. 

THB  QUBBTION  WHETHBB  THE  CABNBGIB  CX>1CPAKY  FOBCBD  THB  CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  fB^  Mr.  Fabqdhab.)  I  do  not  know  whether  we  ought  to  state  it  or  not,  but 
I  think  it  is  safe,  as  you  have  been  so  free  in  answering  here.  The  statement  lias 
been  made  that  all  the  constituent  comijanies  had  to  come  in  and  take  the  Carnegie 
company  in  to  save  themselves.  That  is  popular  opinion;  it  is  editorial  opinion,  and 
it  is  magazine  opinion. — A.  I  am  very  much  flattered  at  that  opinion. 

Q.  For  their  own  safety  they  had  to  take  the  Carnegie  company  in  at  the  latter's 
own  figures? — ^A.  I  never  nad  any  idea  we  were  so  well  regarded. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnbdt.  )  I  think  the  witness  was  starting  to  tell  us  what  the  pro- 
moters received  when  he  was  interrupted. — A.  No;  I  wasn't.    I  beg  your  pardon. 

FBHALB  LABOR  IN  THE  STEKL  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Do  you  employ  women,  and  how  many,  in  any  of  your 
works;  for  example,  packmg  tin  plate? — ^A.  We  do;  ves — in  the  nail  factories,  and  we 
do  in  some  of  the  tin-plate  companies;  some  of  the  fighter  work  of  that  description. 
Personally  I  have  never  fovored  it.  We  never  had  any  in  the  Carnegie  company; 
I  can't  say  what  we  will  do  in  the  future.  We  have  not  come  to  the  oonsideiation 
of  that  pomt. 

MODE  OF  SBLLINO  GOODS — EQUALIZATION  OF  FREIGHT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  system  of  selling  goods  delivered 
by  the  constituent  companies — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain,  as  fisir  as  necessary,  what  that  system  is  in  principle? — A.  It 
is  simply  the  fixing  of  the  price  that  you  expect  to  receive  for  your  goods  at  the 
central  point  plus  tariff  rates  of  freight. 

Q.  Are  not  the  goods  as  sold  and  delivered  all  based  on  the  rate  from  Pitts- 
bux^^ — A.  If  Pittsbui^  is  the  central  point,  yes.  We  have  to  sell  at  one  central 
point  at  which  delivenes  can  be  collected,  and  1  think  Httsbui^  in  most  instances  has 
Deen  the  central  point. 

Q.  Would  that  be  the  system  when  you  take  in  a  number  of  factories  or  mills  not 
located  at  Pittsburg? — A.  Yes.  I  don' t  see  any  other  plan  of  doing  it ;  you  must  estab- 
lish some  central  point. 

Q.  Is  this,  then,  like  the  system  which  was  employed  among  other  concerns,  what 
you  call  equalizing  freights?  That  is  to  say,  all  parties  producing  for  the  market  agree 
to  deliver  as  if  ^oods  had  been  shipped  from  a  single  point? — A.  I  think  where  such 
sales  are  made  m  that  way  that  is  substantially  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  possibility  of  developing  this  policy  still  further  by  reason  of 
controlling  as  you  do  works  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country? — A.  Well,  I 
am  thinking  of  how  that  would  be;  I  could  not  answer  that  definitely,  and  therefore  I 
woidd  prefer  not  to  give  you  an  answer  that  I  do  not  know;  but  it  would  seem  to 
me  upon  first  thought  that  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  any  further  extension  in 
that  direction.     I  do  not  see  where  it  could  occur  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Do  all  of  the  constituent  companies  publish  freight  tariffs  to  practically  every 
station  in  the  United  States  similar  to  this  one,  which  is  the  through  rate  tariff  on 
pipe,  Pittsbuig,  1900? — A.  I  could  not  say  that;  I  think  most  of  them  do. 

Q.  Would  you  furnish  to  the  commission,  if  possible,  copies  of  this? — A.  That  is, 
the  tube? 

Q.  National  tube. — A.  I  think  that  most  of  the  other  companies  deal  in  round 
figures.  They  do  not  have  any  such  extended  or  detailed  statement  of  deliveries  as 
that 

BASING  THE  SALE  OF  GOODS  ON  PriTSBURO   FREIGHT  RATES. 

Q.  Complaint  has  been  made  by  customers  of  the  constituent  companies  that  in 
some  cases  they  are  chaiig^  for  freights  as  if  from  Pittsburg,  when  the  actual  freight 
is  very  much  less.  That  is  to  say,  the  point  of  purchase  happens  to  be  nearer  the 
mill  than  Pittsbuig,  and  yet  they  are  compelled  at  times  to  pay  a  very  considerable 
additional  percentage? — A;  That  is  probably  correct.  If  you  will  point  out  a  method 
of  avoiding  that  we  will  be  very  glad. 

Q.  What  is  the  particular  advantage  that  has  led  yon  to  the  adoption  of  this  sys- 
t^n  of  equalizing  noghts  all  over  the  country  as  if^  the  goods  were  sold  at  Pitts- 
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bui^ — ^A.  That  has  not  been  reall^r  the  caae.  You  take  the  one  in  which  you  have 
a  detailed  statement  of  all  these  things.  Practically  all  goods  sold  by  that  company 
go  from  Pittsburg,  and  it  was  perfectly  fair,  therefore,  to  all  customers  to  say  what  the 
rates  of  freight  would  be  from  specific  points.  Now,  if  you  take  the  goods  sold  by 
two  or  more  constituent  comi)anies,  then  no  such  list  has  beenprepared.  Now  you 
take  the  case  of  rails.  Here  is  the  Federal  Steel  Company  in  Onicago,  and  the  Car- 
n^e  Steel  in  Pittsburg;  they  have  chained  the  same  price  to  St.  Louis  for  rails; 
they  might  and  they  probably  will,  but  that  has  not  existed  up  to  to-day,  unless  it 
has  been  by  agreement  between  the  officers  to  sell  at  the  same  price. 

Q.  The  methods  in  any  case  compel  competitors,  as  for  instance  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  to  also  base  their  sales  on  PittsbuTig  rates? — A.  Exactly;  I  think  the^  do. 

Q.  The  statement  was  made  to  the  commission  by  a  dealer  in  Birmingham 
that  the  rate  from  Birmingham  to  Savannah  being  14  cents,  goods  were  sold  in 
Savannah  on  the  basis  of  Pittsburg  rate  of  22  cents. — A.  That  was  their  advantage; 
they  got  a  higher  price;  they  reaped  an  advantage  from  their  location — a  natural 
thing  for  them  to  do. 

Q.  Might  that  not  in  places  work  to  disadvantage  in  an  equal  degree? — ^A.  To  our 
firm? 

Q.  To  your  firm  or  competitors?— A.  Undoubtedly;  no,  it  would  not  to  competi- 
tors; any  manufacturing  firm  has  the  rights  of  all  advantages  of  location. 

LOCATION  OF  PLANTS  AS  A   FACTOR  IN  THE  SALE  OF  THE  PBODUCT. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  your  competitors  in  the  southern  part  of  thia 
oountrv  are  not  able  at  the  present  time  to  sell  their  product  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  Does  that  describe  the  situation? — ^A.  Well,  to  be  specific,  for  example, 
you  mean  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  can  not  sell  products  in  New  York? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  that;  they  don't  manufactoie 
cheaply  enough,  I  presume. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  matter  of  freight  rates  enters  in  any  way? — ^A.  Undoubt- 
edly; the  freight  from  Birmingham  to  New  York  is,  of  course,  the  reason  they  can't 
sell  products  in  New  York. 

Q.  But  they  can  sell  in  equal  distances  in  the  West,  as  they  inform  us? — ^A.  They 
probably  have  lower  freight  rates  to  the  West  than  to  the  East;  that  I  don't  know. 

ABSENCE  OF  FREIGHT  DISCRIMINATIONS  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Q.  Are  all  of  your  competitors,  so  far  as  you  know,  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  mat- 
ter of  railroad  rateel? — A.  So  far  as  we  know  they  are. 

Q.  You  have  no  contracts  with  the  railroads? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  refer  now  to  the  Carnegie  company  or  the  constituent  companies. — ^A.  No 
contracts. 

Q.  And  you  pay  the  same  rates  which  all  competitors  pay? — A.  Yes.  That  has 
been  a  very  fortunate  condition  of  railroad  affairs  recently. 

PROJECT  OF  A   RAILROAD  TO  THE  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD. 

Q.  Was  it  not  true,  however,  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  proposed  project  of  a  railroad  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  in  order  to  cause  a  reduction  of  the  freight  rates  on  the 
main  trunk  line? — A.  No.  If  we  projected  a  road  there  I  think  it  was  to  carry  goods 
at  profit,  because  we  felt  that  the  present  rates  were  profitable;  we  were  in  railroads 
just  as  in  a  good  many  other  industries. 

Q.  The  projection  of  that  road,  however,  might  lead  the  trunk  lines  to  give  you 
favorable  rat^,  might  it  not? — A.  You  mean  to  give  us  rates  if  we  had  not  built  the 
road? 

Q.  To  give  you  rates  if  you  would  not  build  the  road,  yes. — A.  Well,  it  might 
have. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  these  rates  given  to  you  aro  precisely  the  same  offered  to  all 
competitors? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Such  action  would  seem  to  result  in  a  reduction  of  freight  rates  for  all  producers 
of  the  country? — A.  Certainly. 

UNrrED  STATES  fiTPBEL  CORPORATION'S  CONTROL  OF  ORE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  United  States  Steel  Coi^ 
poration  controls  about  80  per  cent  of  the  ore  of  the  United  States  ? — A.  Well,  I  would 
modify  that  some  if  I  said  United  States;  I  think  I  made  a  mistake;  I  would  say  it 
controls  about  80  per  cent  of  the  ores  in  the  northwest,  which  are  those  most  largely 
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used ;  in  fact,  nearly  alto^ther  used  for  steel  products  in  the  United  States.  Of  course 
I  don't  know  the  quantity  of  ore  in  the  Cornwall  district,  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
nor  do  I  know  the  quantity  of  ores  up  the  Hudson  River,  Port  Henry — places  like 
that.  When  I  said  80  per  cent  of  the  ores  of  the  United  States  I  was  wrong;  I  mean 
80  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Superior  ores. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  ore  does  Birmingham  produce? — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  If  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  owns  80  per  cent,  what  is  going  to  be 
the  opportunity  of  any  competing  companies  to  ^t  the  raw  material  with  which  to 
compete  in  the  market? — A.  Most  of  them  have  it;  that  is  where  the  balance  is 
made  up.    Besides,  we  are  sellers  of  ore. 

Q.  If  in  the  near  future  there  should  be  still  further  consolidation,  taking  in 
the  other  20  per  cent  of  the  ore,  there  would  not  be  any  chance  for  them  to  obtain 
it — A.  No;  that  remains — 20  or  30  per  cent — remains  m  the  hands  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Mr.  Peter  Kimberly  owns  considerable ? — ^A.  Yes;  he  did. 

Q.  Is  ne  D^otiating? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris).  Will  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  sell  ore? — A. 
Yes;  we  are  sellers  of  ore — sell  ore  at  the  market  i>rice  to  competitors. 

Q.  And  buy  if  you  need  it? — A.  We  would  buy  if  we  needea  it;  we  do  not  need  it; 
and  I  could  state  this,  that  the  Unit^  States  Steel  Company  has  contracts  for  ores 
many  years  ahead  with  its  competitors,  all  of  which  it  has  assumed. 

SALE  OF  PABTLT   FINISHED   PRODUCTS  TO  CX>HPEnTOBS. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  finished  products  in  the  various  stages  to  independent  oompa^ 
nies? — A.  Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean,  oi  course,  the  entire  finished  product. — A.  Such  as  they  may 
require;  such  as  we  can  furnish. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Would  you  help  out  competitors  in  completing  a  contract, 
in  fumishing  half  or  a  Quarter  of  the  contract,  if  they  were  not  able  to  do  it? — A. 
Undoubtedly  we  would,  but  I  do  not  say  we  would  at  the  price  at  which  they  took 
it.    There  are  no  secrets  about  Uiis. 

CONTROL  OF  TRANSPORTATION  BY  THE  STEEL  OORPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  In  transportation  of  your  raw  materials,  do  }rou  own 
your  roads  and  steamboats? — A.  We  own  all  of  our  steamboats — not  quite  all — 
and  we  own  all  our  railroads;  the  constituent  companies  own  their  railroads  from 
the  mines  to  the  lakes,  and  own  one  railroad  from  the  lakes  to  the  manufactories. 

Q.  You  practically  control  the  transportation  of  your  raw  materials,  then? — ^A.  On 
the  lakes;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  How  many  miles  of  railroad  does  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  own? — A.  None. 

Q.  Well,  control,  then? — A.  Doesn't  control  any;  but  the  constituent  companies 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corooration  control — I  could  not  give  it  to  you  in  miles. 

Q.  Weil,  in  round  numbers:  I  have  seen  it  stated  1,000  miles. — A.  That  is  about 
right. 

Q.  I  have  seen  it  also  stated  that  they  control  or  own  150  boats. — A.  One  hundred 
and  twelve. 

SALE  OF  orb  BT   MINES  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.  )  I  want  to  ask  about  the  mines  that  are  outside  of  the  com- 
bination— ^Lake  Superior  mines.  Where  do  they  sell  their  ore? — A.  Well,  there  are 
a  great  many  furnaces  which  buy  their  ores  all  over  the  country;  take  all  the  Val- 
ley furnaces;  take  the  production  of  all  the  foundry  pig  iron — ^all  special  grades  of. 
pig  iron,  which  forms  a  verv  large  part  of  the  tonnage,  and  which  is  not  used  for  steel; 
you  see  that  not  nearlv  all  of  the  pig  iron  is  used  for  steel,  and  these  furnaces  are 
nearly  all  doing  special  work. 

Q.  One  of  their  mines  used  to  sell,  for  instance,  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 
Suppose  tbe  Illinois  Steel  Company  does  not  buy  now,  under  the  new  combination; 
where  is  that  mine  to  sell  its  Lake  Superior  ore? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  that 
condition  existed,  because  the  Federal  Steel  Company  were  always  sellers  of  ore. 
If  vou  can,  give  me  some  other  illustration. 

Q.  Now,  there  always  has  been  an  allotment  of  all  Superior  mines,  under  which 
each  one  was  allowed  to  mme  a  certain  (quantity? — A.  There  was  a  division  of  the 
business  up  there,  but  within  my  recollection  these  mines,  as  a  rule,  have  never  mined 
as  much  as  has  been  allotted  to  them. 
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Q.  I  know  of  some  minee  that  have  been  able  to  mine  more. — A.  That  may  have 
been;  inasmuch  as  these  mines  were  lan;ely  owned  by  interests  that  were  working 
in  harmony,  it  was  to  their  advantage  all  around. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  the  effect  of  the  combination,  among  other  things,  is 
to  put  the  decision  of  the  purchase  of  ore  practically  into  the  hands  of  one  man — one 
man  in  Chicago.  Now,  suppose  that  man,  for  any  reason  he  may  have,  would  prefer 
different  ore — suppose  he  decides  not  to  take  the  ore  which  for  many  years  had  been 
taken  from  one  of  the  Lake  Superior  mines — it  has  no  market  for  its  ores,  has  it? — 
A.  That  is  a  condition  which  has  always  existed  and  which  will  not  be  changed 
by  this  consolidation. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  had  20  or  30  concerns  and  20  or  30  different  managers,  there 
was  a  chance  that  you  would  find  some  one  man  who  would  like  your  brand  of 
ores? — A.  In  other  words,  you  would  find  a  man  who  did  not  know  as  much  about 
his  business  as  he  ought  to  Know,  and  in  that  way  you  might  be  able  to  sell  him  ore. 
That  is  a  business  condition  that  we  ou^ht  not  to  try  to  guard  i^i^unst. 

Q.  Is  the  matter  so  certain  that  there  is  no  possible  room  for  difference  of  opinion — 
is  it  like  mathematics,  that  one  ore  is  better  than  others? — ^A.  There  is  nothing  as 
accurate  as  mathematics,  but  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it. 

THB  VALUE  OF  ORB  IN  THE  OSOUKD  AS  AN  BLBMENT  OF  CAPFFALIZATION. 

Q.  Then  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  capitalization  as  based  upon  ore  values. 
You  said,  if  I  remember  right,  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  500,- 
000,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight  in  the  northwest? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  that  500«000,000  tons  of  ore  mi^ht  fairly  go  in  at  some 
considerable  price  per  ton  in  the  capitalization  of  the  combination.  Of  course  ore 
may,  let  us  say,  be  worth  $4  a  ton,  and  of  course  at  that  rate  it  would  be  worth 
$2,000,000,000,  obviously;  but  I  suppose  you  ought  to  take,  ought  you  not,  the  net 
profit  that  can  be  made  in  mining  tnat  ore  in  basing  its  value  for  capital  stock? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  for  a  ^od  many  years  don't  you  suppose  a  fair  estimate  on  profit  of  ore 
from  Lake  Superior  mines  would  be  25  cents  a  ton? — A.  I  should  not  like  to  sell  ore 
at  25  cents  profit. 

Q.  How  much  higher? — A.  I  should  sa^r  one  ought  to  have  a  profit  of  |2  to  $2.50  a 
ton  for  everv  ton  of  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Who  should  receive  tne  benefit  of  that? — A.  The  owners 
of  the  ore. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  There  are  a  great  many -mines  which  have  been  runnii^ 
successfully  for  many  years  at  much  less  profit? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  small  as  25  cents? — ^A.  Yes;  and  sometimes  at  a  loss. 

Q.  Just  for  the  sake  of  argument,  if  you  took  a  fair  valuation  of  a  half  a  dollar  a  ton, 
that  would  reduce  the  capitalization  to  $250,000,000;  that  is,  for  ore  sdone,  taking  your 
own  figures;  and  at  25  cents  a  ton  it  would  be  $125,000,000? — A.  Why,  people  who 
lease  fees,  people  who  take  no  risk  whatever,  often  chai^  50  cents  a  ton  for  it;  so  you 
could  not  reckon  at  only  25  cents  profit. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  make  a  guess  on  the  average  rate  of  profit  on  mining  land? — 
A.  No;  because  no  one  can  do  it^you  can  put  the  ore  in  at  what  you  like. 

Q.  Then  another  q|uestion  on  a  similar  line,  coming  to  capitalized  ore  as  the 

basis ^A  (interruptmg).  You  are  assuming  a  wrong  premise.    I  did  not  make  that 

assertion. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  stock  payments? — A.  I  made  the  statement  that  I  did 
not  consider  any  of  these  capitalizations  excessive,  because  I  regard  the  ores  in  the 
ground  alone  as  worth  very  much  more  than  anybody  put  them  at.  I  did  not  say 
that  stock  payments  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  ores  in  the  ground.  I  only  offered 
that  as  a  reason  why  I  think  capitalization 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  One  of  the  elements  of  value? — A.  One  of  the  elements  of  value; 
yes. 

Q.  Now,  has  the  custom  been  in  small  private  mines  ordinarily  to  carry  the  mines 
at  a  very  large  sum? — A.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Q.  In  the  old  balance  sheets  of  the  small  mines,  was  it  the  custom  to  carry  the 
value  of  the  mine  itself  at  a  very  large  sum?  Take  a  mine,  for  instance,  which  had 
a  par  value  of  stock  of  $1,000,000;  they  may  have  $250,000;  they  may  have  $400,000 
of  ore  on  the  lakes  and  the  same  amount  of  ore  on  the  dump.  Now,  as  a  rule,  do 
you  think  they  adopt  the  custom  of  putting  in  the  mine  itself  at  a  large  sum? — A. 
I  think  not:  1  think  it  would  be  very  poor  business.  If  you  owned  a  piece  of  real 
estate  on  Firth  avenue.  New  York,  that  had  increased  40  times  in  value  during  the 
20  years,  is  it  not  likely  that  you  would  start  the  books  at  the  time  you  bought  it  at 
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aboat  what  >roa  paid  for  it,  and  at  about  what  jrou  considered  its  value?  All  these 
thin^  have  increased  very  much;  same  with  mines — ^natural  increase. 

Q.  Those  smaller  mines  are  still  existing,  organization  still  existing.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  know  is  whether  on  this  basis  a  mine  which  now  is  capitalized  at,  say, 
$1,000,000,  and  which,  perhaps,  has  three-fourths  of  that  value  in  ore  on  the  dumps 
or  at  lake  ports,  if  they  have  been  producing  100,000  tons  &year,  and  have  been 
middng  $50,000  a  year;  if  they  put  m  the  mine  itself  at,  say,  20  years,  that  would  be 
$20,000,000  additional  to  the  balance  sheet  for  the  mine,  would  it  not?    What  I 

am  trying  to  get  at  is  to  see A.  (Interrupting. )    Let  me  understand  this.    First, 

worth  $1,000,000,  and  we  would  now  reckon  the  increase  as  $50,000 — ^that  is  what 
you  are  making.  I  think  that  is  quite  true,  just  for  the  same  reason  that  up  until 
3  years  ago  the  capital  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  (Company  was  about  $500,000; 
now  it  is  just  the  same  natural  increase  in  value.  Their  capitalization  depends 
altogether  on  the  way  you  keep  your  books.  If  you  add  everything  you  cany  it  to 
a  lajge  figure.  If  you  charge  off  everything,  improvement  and  supplies,  it  will 
show  a  very  low  figure.  That  is 'merely  relative,  depends  entirely  on  the  way  you 
keep  your  books.    It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  value  of  the  mine. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  usage  has  been  among  mines,  has  it  not — ^that  is  what  I 
draw  as  a  conclusion  from  it  all — the  usage  has  not  in  fact  been  to  put  a  mine  at  a 
very  lar^  relative  sum  on  the  books  of  the  company?-rA.  Well,  I  think  most  of 
those  mmes  are  carried  as  partnerships;  they  are  put  in  as  assets  on  the  books  at  a 
low  value, 

Q.  Take  the  corporations. — A.  I  think  most  are  owned  by  individuals  or  partners; 
most  of  them  were  leased. 

Q.  Yes;  but  take  the  corporation;  have  they,  as  a  rule,  put  in  the  mine  at  a  very 
large  relative  proportion? — ^A.  No;  I  think  not. 

CONTBOL  WHICH  THE  UNITBD  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION   HAS  OVER   LABOR. 

Q.  I  understand,  of  course,  you  can  not  go  into  the  future  of  the  relations  of  the 
steel  combination  with  labor,  but  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination of  all  the  furnaces  is  not  to  make  it  possible,  if  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration so  wishes,  to  suppress  any  labor  dispute  at  any  one  furnace  or  mill  very 
much  more  easily  than  it  could  have  been  done  before.  Is  it  not  possible,  in  other 
words,  since  they  control  the  bulk  of  the  output,  if  they  so  desire — ^not  i^^uqs  that 
they  will  so  desire  or  that  it  would  be  policy — but  suppose  in  one  of  its  500  pCmts  a 
labor  dispute  were  to  arise  about  the  employment  of  non-union  labor  (which,  as  you 
said,  is  one  of  the  usual  ones),  will  it  not  be  possible  for  them  merely  to  close  that 
plant  so  that  the  workmen  there  will  not  only  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  but 
will  naturally  not  get  it  in  the  other  499  plants  which  are  full  already? — ^A.  Now, 
that  is  a  question  pretty  difficult  to  answer.  It  would  depend  altogether  on  condi- 
tions— local  conditions  in  some  instances  and  general  conditions  in  the  others.  I  do 
not  think  the  thing  is  entirely  practicable  from  your  point  of  view,  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  risk  at  the  time.  A  good  many  questions  enter  into  it,  ana  it  could  not  be 
answered  as  a  broad  question. 

Q.  But  does  not  the  corporation  add  very  much  to  the  power  of  an  employer  as  a 
whole  as  against  any  particular  class  of  employees? — A.  I  think  it  does. 

EARNIMO   POWER  AS  A   BASIS  OF  CAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  a  fair  basis  of  capitalization  to  consider  the 
earning  power  of  the  corporation? — A.  It  has  often  been  the  case;  many  people  so 
remrdit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  demand  for  steel 
for  structural  purposes  within  the  last  five  or  ten  years? — ^A.  A  very  large  increase; 
a  larger  increase  in  that  than  any  other  branch  of  the  business. 

Q.  Is  that  demand  still  growing? — A.  Yes;  still  growing. 

Q.  Does  that  fact  of  itself  add  very  much  to  the  value  of  the  business  controlled 
by  the  constituent  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? — A.  You  mean 
the  probable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  steel? 
^  Jft.  Yes. — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  The  good  will  of  those  companies,  then,  has  enormously  increased  within  recent 
years? — A.  Very  much,  undoubt^ly. 

no  board  of  arbitration    CONTEMPLATED  FOR  SETTLING  LABOR  TROUBLES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  was  published  in  a  New  York  paper  recentiy  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  contemplating 
establishing  a  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  to  settle  disputes  that  might  arise 
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between  their  employees  and  the  company.    I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any 
such  policy  as  that  contemplated? — A.  Never  heard  of  it  before. 

POOLS  IN  STEEL  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  spoke  in  reply  to  one  of  the  earlier  Questions  to  the  effect 
that  there  were  sometimes  apparently  agreements  between  the  omoeis  of  the  different 
competing  companies,  so  that  they  sold  at  the  same  rates,  Pittsburg  and  Chicago 
to  certain  places.  Will  you  speak  briefly  with  reference  to  previous  pools  as  they 
existed  before  the  oiiganization  of  this  companjr? — A.  The  steel-rail  pools,  as  so 
called,  were  simply  agreements  between  the  managers  at  the  various  works  to  sell 
steel  rails  at  the  same  price  at  the  same  point. 

Q.  For  manufacturers  before  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, were  similar  arrangements  existing? — A.  Yes;  in  all  lines  of  business,  not  only 
in  steel,  but  everything  else.  There  were  similar  agreements,  known  as  joint  agree- 
ments, to  maintain  prices.  They  have  existed  in  all  lines  of  business  as  long  as  I 
can  remember. 

Q.  Without  any  distribution  of  profits? — A.  There  were  sometimes  questions  as  to 
distribution  of  territory. 

PUBLICITY  OF  AOOOUNTB  IN   A   LARGE  CORPORATION. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the  d^ree  of  publicity  that  should  be 

S*ven  to  the  accounts,  we  will  sav,  of  the  United  ^tes  Steel  Corporation,  or  of  a 
rge  public  corporation  of  that  kind,  whose  stock  is  on  the  market? — A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  state  that,  excepting  personally,  and  that  would  be  of  no  value.  I  could 
not  give  you  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  this  respect. 

Q.  I  ask  for  vour  personal  opinion,  whether  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  make 
accounts  public?— A.  I  do  not  tnink  it  is;  we  never  did  in  our  company — did  not 
think  it  was  wise  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  makes  any  difference  whether  the  company  is  held  within  com- 
paratively few  hands,  as  was  the  Carnegie  Company,  or  whether  it  is  upon  the  stock 
market? — ^A.  I  think  it  makes  a  very  great  difference.  I  think  there  are  certun 
statements  that  every  stockholder  is  entitled  to,  and  I  believe  any  such  statement  of 
earnings  that  ought  to  be  given  him  should  be  given  him. 

Q.  And  in  case  of  a  large  corporation  that  would  amount  to  publishing? — A.  Yes; 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  publishing  details. 

Q.  You  simply  believe  in  an  annual  statement,  complete  enough  so  that  stock- 
holders would  be  sufficiently  informed? — A.  They  have  usually  been  published. 

CONSOLIDATIONS  ADVANTAQBOUS  TO  INVBBTOBS  AND  WORKINOMKN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Perhaps  the  witness  may  give  us  some  information  in  addi- 
tion to  that  brought  out  by  questions. — A.  I  can  only  state  in  general  terms  after  a 
good  many  years  of  experience,  my  own  opinion  is — ^it  is  a  prejudiced  opinion,  per- 
haps, because  I  am  so  largely  interested,  but  still  it  is  an  opinion — ^that  the  result  of 
these  great  consolidations  of  capital  will  be  of  mutual  advanti^  to  the  investor  and 
the  employee.  The  history  has  been  that  workingmen  will  receive  the  greatest 
benefits  as  long  as  capital  is  earning  a  fair  return.  There  is  no  inducement  upon  the 
part  of  capitalists  to  cut  labor  down.  As  an  employer  of  labor  for  many  years  there 
IS  nothing  I  like  so  well — since  then  business  gives  us  little  trouble,  all  goes  on 
smoothly,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure — as  to  pay  employees  grood  wages;  and  I  think 
that  the  result  of  these  great  consolidations  of  capital  will  oe  to  maintain  labor,  as 
well  as  to  bring  about  the  sale  of  its  finished  products  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
prices  that  will  permit  of  the  extension  and  use  of  steely  and  they  will  promote  the 
payment  of  good  wages  to  the  workmen,  and  I  see  nothing  but  good  results  to  come 
from  this. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  There  is  one  question  that  has  been  handed  in  by  a  lady: 
What  is  the  highest  paid  woman  employee  in  your  constituent  companies,  and  also 
the  lowest? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  I  do  not  know  that 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Exhibit  1. — Proepectus  of  United  States  Steel  OorporcUion. 

OpPICB  op  J.  P.  MOBOAN  &  Co., 

iSS  Wall  gtreety  New  Yorky  March  f ,  1901, 

To  the  stockholders  of  Federal  Steel  Company y  National  Steel  Company ,  National  Tube 
Company,  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  New  Jersey y  American  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany y  American  Sled  Hoop  Company y  American  Sheet  Steel  Company, 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  been  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  with  power,  among  other  things,  to  acquire  the  outstanding  preferred 
Htocks  and  common  stocks  of  the  companies  above  named  and  the  outstanding  bonds 
and  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Company. 

A  sjrndicate,  comprising  leaoin^' financial  interests  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  of  which  the  undersigned  are  managers,  has  been  formed  by  subscribers 
to  the  amount  of  $200,000,000  (including  among  such  subscribers  the  undersigned 
and  many  large  stockholders  of  the  several  companies^  to  carry  out  the  arrangement 
hereinafter  steted,  and  to  provide  the  sum  in  cash  ana  the  financial  support  required 
for  that  purpose.  Such  syndicate,  through  the  undersigned,  has  maae  a  contract 
with  the  Umted  States  Steel  Corporation  under  which  the  latter  is  to  issue  and  deliver 
its  preferred  stock,  and  its  common  stock,  and  its  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  in  considera- 
tion ior  stocks  of  the  above-named  comfMinies  and  bonds  and  stock  of  the  Carnegie 
Company  and  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  in  cash. 

The  syndicate  has  already  arranged  for  the  acquisition  of  substantially  all  the  bonds 
and  stock  of  the  Cam^e  Company,  including  Mr.  Camesie's  holdings.  The  bonds 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  to  be  used  only  to  acquire  bonds  and  60 
per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Company. 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  syndicate,  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  here- 
inafter stated,  offer,  in  exchange  for  the  preferred  stocks  and  common  stocks  of  the 
companies  above  named,  respectively,  certificates  for  preferred  stock  and  common 
stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  upon  the  basis  stated  in  the  following 
table,  viz: 

For  each  $100  par  value  of  stock  of  the  class  mentioned  below,  the  amount  set 
opposite  thereto  in  preferred  stock  or  common  stock  of  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion at  par: 


Name  of  company  and  class  of  stock. 

Amount  of  new  stock 
to  be  delivered  in 
par  value. 

Preferred 
stock. 

Common 
stock. 

Federal  Steel  Company: 

Preferred  stock 

SU0.00 
4.00 

117.60 

Common  stock 

9107.60 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  New  Jersey: 

Preferred  stock 

Common  stock .  .    .  ,     .                    ... 

102.60 

National  Tnbe  Company: 

Preferred  stock 

125.00 
8.80 

125.00 

Common  stock 

125.00 

National  Steel  Company: 

Preferred  stock 

Common  stock 

125.00 

American  Tin  Plate  Company: 

Preferred  stock 

125.00 
20.00 

100.00 

Common  stock 

125.00 

American  Steel  Hoop  Company: 

Preferred  stock 

Common  stock 

100.00 

American  Sheet  Steel  Company: 

Preferred  stock 

100.00 

Oommon  stock 

100.00 

With  reference  to  the  last  four  companies,  the  aggregate  amount  of  stocks  so  to  be 
offered  was  arranged  with  the  principal  stockholders  of  those  companies,  who  have 
requested  the  distribution  of  such  amount  among  the  four  companies,  to  be  made  in 
the  percentaj^  above  stated. 

Proper  adjustment  will  be  made  in  respect  of  dividends  upon  all  the  deposited  pre- 
ferred stocks,  so  that  the  registered  holders  of  receipts  for  such  preferred  stocks  will 
receive  the  equivalent  of  dividends  thereon,  at  the  rates  therein  provided,  from  the 
last  dividend  period  up  to  April  1,  1901,  from  which  date  dividends  on  the  preferred 
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stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  to  bj^n  to  accrue.  Deposited  com- 
mon stocks  must  carry  all  dividends  or  rights  to  dividends  declared  or  payable  on  or 
after  March  1,  1901,  and  no  adjustment  or  allowance  will  be  made  in  respect  thereof. 

For  the  purj)ose  of  avoiding  the  necessitv  of  interruption  in  the  declaration  and 
payment  of  dividends,  when  earned  upon  the  common  stock,  concurrentlv  with  the 
payment  of  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock,  there  has  been  inserted  in  the  charter 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  whenever  all 
quarterly  di\ddends  accrued  upon  the  preferred  stock  for  previous  quarters  shall  have 
been  paid,  the  board  of  directors  may  declare  dividends  on  the  common  stock  out  of 
any  remaining  surplus  or  net  profits. 

Statements  furnished  to  us  oy  officers  of  the  several  companies  above  named  and 
of  the  Carnegie  Company  show  that  the  aggregate  of  the  net  eamixigs  of  all  the  com- 
panies for  the  calendar  year  1900  was  amply  sufficient  to  pay  dividends  on  both 
classes  of  the  new  stocks,  besides  making  provisions  for  sinking  funds  and  mainte- 
nance of  properties.  It  is  expected  that  by  tne  consummation  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment the  necessity  of  large  deductions  heretofore  made  on  account  of  expenditures 
for  improvements  will  be  avoided,  the  amount  of  earnings  applicable  to  dividends 
will  be  substantially  increased,  and  greater  stability  of  investment  will  be  assured, 
without  necessarily  increasing  the  prices  of  manu&ctured  products. 

The  certificates  for  stocks  of  the  companies  above  named  must  be  deposited,  as 
stated  below,  in  exchange  for  transferable  receipts  issued  by  the  respective  deposita- 
ries, for  which  application  will  be  made  for  listing  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
The  deposited  certificates  must  be  accompanied  oy  suitable  assignments  and  powers 
of  attorney  in  blank,  duly  executed,  and  having  attached  thereto  the  proper  war 
revenue  stamp,  and  also,  if  required,  suitable  assignments  or  transfers  of  all  dividends 
or  rights  to  dividends  upon  deposited  common  stocks  declared  or  payable  on  or  after 
March  1, 1901 .    Everv  deposit  shall  be  upon  the  following  further  termsand  conditions: 

1.  The  undersigned,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  syndicate,  shall  have  full  control  over 
the  dei)osited  certificates,  including  power  to  deliver  the  same  under  said  contract  to 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  consideration  of  the  issue  of  preferred  stock 
and  common  stock  of  said  corporation. 

2.  The  certificates  for  shares  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  deliverable  to 
depjositors.  shall  be  delivered  at  an  office  or  at  offices  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  be 
designatea  by  the  undersigned  by  advertisement  in  at  least  two  newspapers  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Such  certificates  may  be  issued  in  the  names  of  the  respective  holders 
of  the  receipts  entitled  thereto,  or  may  be  issued  in  such  other  names  as  the  under- 
signed may  select,  in  which  event  they  shall  be  indorsed  for  transfer  in  blank  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  The  undersigned,  at  their  option,  may  deliver  temporary  certificates 
for  such  shares  pending  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  en^ved  certificates. 

3.  At  any  time  prior  to  the  deposit  hereunder  of  two-thirds  in  amount  of  all  out- 
standing shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  above-named  compa- 
nies (which  two-thirds  in  each  instance  shall  include  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 

§  referred  stock  of  such  company),  the  undersigned,  in  Uieir  discretion,  may  with- 
raw  the  offer  herein  made  toaepositors  of  sharesof  any  such  company  of  whose  capital 
stock  two-thirds  shall  not  have-  been  deposited,  and  in  such  case  no  act  or  notice  of 
withdrawal  shall  be  required  other  than  advertisement  thereof  at  least  once  in  each 
of  two  daily  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Upon  any  such  withdrawal,  the 
deposited  shares  of  such  company  shall  be  returned,  without  charge,  upon  surrender 
of  the  respective  receipts  issued  tnerefor.  The  undersigned,  in  their  discretion,  may 
consummate  the  proposed  transaction  as  to  the  stocks  of  any  companies  herein  named, 
irrespective  of  the  deposit  of  the  stocks  of  any  other  company  or  of  any  withdrawal 
as  to  any  other  company. 

4.  The  undersigned  are  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  proposed  transaction  when- 
ever, in  their  sole  judgment,  a  sufficient  amount  of  ^e  stocks  of  said  companies,  or  of 
any  of  them,  shall  have  been  deposited.  They  reserve  the  right  at  any  time  in  their 
discretion,  to  wholly  abandon  the  transaction  and  to  withdraw  their  offer  herein  conr 
tained,  as  to  all  the  depositors,  by  publication  of  notice  of  such  withdrawal  in  two 
daily  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York;  and  in  that  event  all  the  deposited  shares 
shall  be  returned  without  charge  upon  surrender  of  the  respective  receipts  therefor* 
In  case  of  any  such  withdrawal  of  tne  offer  hereunder  as  to  all  or  to  any  depositors, 
such  depositors  shall  have  no  claim  a^inst  the  undersigned,  and  shall  only  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  their  deposited  securities  upon  surrender  of  the  respective  receipts 
therefor. 

5.  The  authorized  issue  of  capital  stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
presently  provided  for  in  said  contract  is  $850,000,000,  of  which  one-half  is  to  be  7 
per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  and  one-half  is  to  be  common  stock.  The  com- 
pany will  also  issue  its  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  to  an  aggregate  amount  not  exceeding 
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1304,000,000.  In  case  lees  than  all  of  the  bonds  and  stock  of  the  Came^e  Company 
or  less  than  all  of  the  stocks  of  the  other  companies  above  referred  to  shallbe  ac(}mrea, 
the  amounts  of  bonds  and  stocks  to  be  issaed  will  be  reduced  as  provided  in  said  con- 
tract. 

The  forms  of  the  new  bonds  and  of  the  indenture  securing  the  same,  and  of  the 
certificates  for  the  new  preferred  and  common  shares,  and  the  entire  plan  of  oi^ani- 
zation  and  management  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  shall  oe  determined 
by  J.  P.  Moi*^n  &  Co.  Every  depositor  shall  accept  in  full  payment  and  exchange 
for  his  dex>osited  stock  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, to  be  delivered  at  the  rates  above  specified,  in  respect  of  the  stock  bv  him 
so  deposited;  and  no  depositor  or  holder  of  any  receipt  issued  hereunder  shall  have 
any  interest  in  tW  disposition  of  any  other  of  the  shares  of  stock,  or  of  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  by  it  to  be  issued  and  delivered  to  or  for  accoimt 
of  the  syndicate  or  of  any  proceeds  thereof.  All  shares  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration deliverable  to  or  for  account  of  the  syndicate,  which  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Company  or  for  delivery  to  depositors 
under  the  terms  of  this  circular,  are  to  be  retained  by  and  to  belong  to  the  syndicate. 

6.  The  respective  depositaries  may  make  all  such  rules  as  shall  ^  approved  bv  the 
undersigned  governing  the  transfer  and  registration  of  receipts  for  deposited  shares 
and  for  the  closii^  o?  the  transfer  books  for  such  receipts  for  any  purpose.  The 
undersigned  shall  not  be  responsible  for  any  de&iult  of  any  depositary. 

7.  Each  deposit  hereunder  shall  be  irrevocable,  and  shall  operate  as  a  separate  and 
independent  agreement,  and  as  a  transfer  of  the  interest  of  the  depositors  to  the 
undersigned  on  the  terms  hereof. 

8.  Deposits  must  be  made  with  the  following  depositaries,  respectively: 
Federal  Steel  preferred  and  common  stock  with  Colonial  Trust  Company,  New 

York,  or  with  Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  Boston. 

National  Tube  preferred  and  common  stock  with  Morton  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  or  with  Kiader,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Boston. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  preferred  and  common  stock  with  Standard  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York,  or  with  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New  York. 

National  Steel  preferred  and  common  stock  with  Central  Trust  Company,  New 
York. 

American  Tin  Plate  preferred  and  common  stock  with  Mercantile  Trust  Company, 
New  York. 

American  Sheet  Steel  preferred  and  common  stock  with  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  New  York. 

American  Steel  Hoop  preferred  and  common  stock  with  New  York  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  New  York. 

Deposits  must  be  made  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  March,  1901.  After  that  date 
no  deposit  will  be  received  except  in  the  discretion  of  the  undersigned  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  undersigned  may  prescribe. 

The  undersigned  reserve  the  right  in  their  discretion  to  terminate  the  privilege  of 
deposit  hereunder  at  an  earlier  date  upon  two  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  publication 
at  least  once  in  two  daily  newspapers  in  New  York  City. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  J.  r.  Moigan  &  Co.  are  to  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services  as  syndicate  managers  beyond  a  share  in  any  sum  which  ultimately 
may  be  realized  by  the  syndicate. 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 

SyTidicate  Managers. 


ExHiBTT  2. — Amended  certificate  of  moorporaUon  of  Urviied  States  Steel  Corporation. 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  order  to  form  a  corporation  for  the  purposes  hereinafter 
stated,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  le^slature  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  entitled  '*  An  act  concerning  corporations  (revision  of  1896),"  and 
the  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto,  do  hereby  certify  as  follows: 

I.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

II.  The  location  of  its  principal  office  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  at  No.  51  Newark 
street,  in  the  city  of  Hoboken,  county  of  Hudson.  The  name  of  the  agent  therein 
and  in  chaige  thereof,  upon  whom  process  against  the  corporation  may  be  served,  is 
Hudson  Tn^  Company.    Said  office  is  to  be  the  registerea  office  of  said  corporation. 

III.  The  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  are: 

To  manufacture  iron,  steel,  manganese,  coke,  copper,  lumber,  and  other  materials, 
and  all  or  any  articles  consisting  or  partly  consistmg  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  wood,  or 
other  materials,  and  all  or  any  products  tnereof . 
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To  acquire,  own,  lease,  occupy,  use,  or  develop  any  lands  containing  coal  or  iron, 
manganese,  stone,  or  other  ores,  or  oil,  and  any  woodlands,  or  other  lands  for  any 
purpose  of  the  company. 

To  mine,  or  otherwise  to  cxljract  or  remove,  coal,  ores,  stone,  and  other  minerals 
and  timber  from  anv  lands  owned,  acquired,  leased,  or  occupied  by  the  company,  or 
from  any  other  lands. 

To  buy  and  sell,  or  otherwise  to  deal  or  to  traffic  in,  iron,  steel,  manganese,  cooper, 
stone,  ores,  coal,  coke,  wood,  lumber,  and  other  materials,  and  any  of  the  products 
thereof,  and  any  articles  consisting  or  partly  consisting  thereof.  ^ 

To  construct  bridges,  buildings,  machinery,  ships,  boats,  engines,  cars,  and  other 
equipment,  railroads,  docks,  slips,  elevators,  waterworks,  gas  works,  and  electric 
works,  viaducts,  aqueducts,  canals  and  other  waterways,  and  any  other  means  of 
transportation,  and  to  sell  the  same,  or  otherwise  to  dispose  thereof,  or  to  maintafn  and 
operate  the  same,  except  that  the  company  shall  not  maintain  or  operate  any  railroad 
or  canal  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

To  apply  for,  obtain,  register,  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  to  acquire,  and  to  hold, 
use,  own,  operate,  and  introduce,  and  to  sell,  assign,  or  otherwise  to  dispose  of,  any 
trade-marks,  trade  names,  patents,  inventions,  improvements,  and  processes  used  in 
connection  with  or  secured  under  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere, 
or  otherwise;  and  to  use,  exercise,  develop,  grant  licenses  in  respect  of  or  otherwise 
to  turn  to  account  any  such  trade-marks,  patents,  licenses,  processes,  and  the  like,  or 
any  such  property  or  rights. 

To  engage  in  anv  other  manufacturing,  mining,  construction,  or  transportation 
business  of  any  kind  or  character  whatsoever,  and  to  that  end  to  acquire,  hold,  own, 
and  dispose  of  any  and  all  property,  assets,  stocks,  bonds,  and  rights  of  any  and  every 
kind;  but  not  to  engage  in  any  business  hereunder  which  shall  require  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  within  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

To  acquire  by  purchase,  subscription ,  or  other^'ise,  and  to  hold  or  to  dispose  of  stocks,  ^ 

bonds,  or  any  other  obligations  of  any  corporation  formed  for  or  then  or  theretofore 
engaged  in  or  pursuing  any  one  or  more  of  the  kinds  of  business,  purposes,  objects, 
or  operations  above  indicated,  or  owning  or  holding  any  property  of  any  kind  herein 
mentioned;  or  of  any  corporation  owning  or  holding  the  stocks  or  the  obligations  of 
any  such  corporation. 

To  hold  for  investment  or  otherwise  to  use,  sell,  or  dispose  of  any  stock,  bonds,       «  ^ 

or  other  obligations  of  any  such  other  corporation;  to  aid  in  any  manner  any  cor- 
poration whose  stock,  bonds,  or  other  obligations  are  held  or  are  in  any  manner 
guaranteed  by  the  company,  and  to  do  any  other  acts  or  things  for  the  preservation, 
protection,  improvement,  or  enhancement  of  the  value  of  any  such  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  obligations,  or  to  do  any  acts  or  things  designed  for  any  such  purpose;  and, 
while  owner  of  any  such  stock,  bonds,  or  other  obligations,  to  exercise  all  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  ownership  thereof,  and  to  exercise  any  and  all  voting 
power  thereon. 

The  business  or  purpose  of  the  company  is  from  time  to  time  to  do  any  one  or  more  of 
the  acts  and  things  herein  set  forth;  and  it  may  conduct  its  business  in  other  States 
and  in  the  Territories  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  may  have  1  office  or  more  than 
1  office,  and  keep  the  books  of  the  company  outside  oi  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
except  as  otherwise  may  be  provided  by  law;  and  may  hold,  purchase,  mortgage, 
and  convey  real  and  personal  property  either  in  or  out  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Without  in  any  particular  limiting  any  of  the  objects  and  powens  of  the  corpora- 
tion, it  is  hereby  expressly  declarea  and  provided  that  the  corporation  shall  nave 
power  to  issue  tionds  and  other  obligations  in  payment  for  property  purchased  or  •« 

acquired  by  it,  or  for  anv  other  object  in  or  about  its  business;  to  mortgage  or  pledge  ' 

any  stocks,  bonds,  or  otner  obligations,  or  any  property  which  may  be  acquired  by 
it,  to  secure  any  bonds  or  other  obligations  by  it  issued  or  incurred;  to  guarantee 
any  dividends  or  bonds  or  contracts  or  other  ODligations;  to  make  and  perform  con- 
tracts of  any  kind  and  description;  and  in  carrying  on  its  business  or  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  or  furthering  any  of  its  objects  to  do  any  and  all  other  acts  and  things, 
and  to  exercise  any  and  all  other  powers  which  a  copartnership  or  natural  person 
could  do  and  exercise,  and  which  now  or  hereafter  may  be  authorized  by  law. 

IV.  The  total  authorized  (capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is  $1,100,000,000,  divided 
into  11,000,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each.  Of  such  total  authorized  capita] 
stock,  5,500,000  shares,  amounting  to  $550,000,000,  shall  be  preferred  stock,  and 
5,500,000  shares,  amounting  to  $550,000,000,  shall  be  common  stock. 

From  time  to  time  the  preferred  stocrk  and  the  common  stock  may  be  increased 
according  to  law,  and  may  be  issued  in  such  amounts  and  proportions  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors  and  as  may  be  permitted  by  law. 

The  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  when  and  as  declared, 
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from  the  sarplos  or  net  profits  of  the  corporation,  yearly  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7 
per  cent  per  annum,  ana  no  more,  payable  Quarterly  on  dates  to  be  fixed  by  the 
by-laws.  The  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  cumulative,  and  shall  be  pay- 
able before  any  dividend  on  the  common  stock  shall  be  paid  or  set  apart:  so  that  if 
in  any  year  dividends  amounting  to  7  per  cent  shall  not  nave  been  pud  thereon,  the 
deficiency  shall  be  payable  before  any  dividends  shall  be  paid  upon  or  set  apart  for 
the  common  stock. 

Whenever  all  cumulative  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  for  all  previous  years 
shall  have  been  declared  and  shall  have  become  payable,  and  the  accrued  quarterly 
installments  for  the  current  ^ear  shall  have  been  declared,  and  the  company  shall 
have  paid  such  cumulative  dividends  for  jprevious  years  and  such  accrued  quarterly 
installments,  or  shall  have  set  aside  from  its  surplus  or  net  profits  a  sum  sufficient 
for  the  payment  thereof,  the  board  of  directors  may  declare  dividends  on  the  com- 
mon stock,  payable  then  or  thereafter,  out  of  any  remaining  surplus  or  net  profits. 

In  the  event  of  any  liquidation  or  dissolution  or  winding  up  (whether  voluntary 
or  involuntary)  of  the  corporation,  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  be  paid  in  full  both  the  par  amount  of  their  shares  and  the  unpaid  dividends 
accrued  thereon  before  any  amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  common 
stock;  and  after  the  payment  to  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  of  its  par  value, 
and  the  unpaid  accrued  dividends  thereon,  the  remaining  assets  and  funds  shall  be 
divided  and  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock  according  to  their  respective 
shares. 

V.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  incorporators,  and  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  for  wnich  severally  and  respectively  we  do  hereby  subscribe  (the 
aggregate  of  our  said  subscriptions,  being  |3,000,  is  uie  amount  of  capital  stock  with 
wBch  the  corporation  wiU  commence  business),  are  as  follows: 


Name. 


Post-office  address. 


Number  of  shares. 


Preferred 
stock. 


Common 
stock. 


Charles  CClnfT... 
William  J.  Curtis.. 
Charles  MacVeagh 


51  Newark  street,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

do 

do 


5 
5 
5 


6 
6 
5 


VI.  The  duration  of  the  corporation  shall  be  perpetual. 

VII.  The  number  of  directors  of  the  company  shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  by-laws;  but  the  number,  if  fixed  at  more  than  3,  shall  be  some  multiple  of  3. 
The  directors  shall  be  classified  with  respect  to  the  time  for  which  they  shall  sever- 
ally hold  office  by  dividing  them  into  3  classes,  each  consisting  of  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  directors  of  the  first  class  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  1  year;  the  directors  of  the  second  class  for  a  term  of  2  years; 
and  the  directors  of  the  third  class  for  a  term  of  3  years;  and  at  each  annual  election 
the  successors  to  the  class  of  directors  whose  terms  shall  expire  in  that  year  shall  be 
elected  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  3  years,  so  that  the  term  of  office  of  one  class  of 
directors  shall  expire  in  each  year. 

The  number  of  the  directors  may  be  increased  as  may  be  provided  in  the  by-laws. 
In  case  of  any  increase  of  the  number  of  the  directors,  the  additional  directors  shall 
be  elected,  as  may  be  provided  in  the  by-laws,  by  the  directors  or  by  the  stockhold- 
ers at  an  annual  or  special  meeting;  and  one-third  of  their  number  shall  be  elected 
for  the  then  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  the  directors  of  the  first  class,  one-third 
of  their  number  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  the  directors  of  the  second 
class,  and  one-third  of  their  number  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  the 
directors  of  the  third  class,  so  that  each  class  of  directors  shall  be  increased  equally. 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  any  class  of  directors  through  death,  resignation,  dis- 
qualification, or  other  cause,  the  remaining  directors,  by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  board  of  directors^  may  elect  a  successor  to  hold  office  for  the  unexpired  pK)r- 
tion  of  the  term  of  the  director  whose  place  shall  be  vacant,  and  until  the  election 
of  a  successor. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  hold  their  meetings  outside  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  at  such  places  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  designated  by  the  by-laws 
or  by  resolution  of  the  board.  The  by-laws  may  prescribe  the  number  of  directors 
necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  board  of  directors,  which  number  may  be 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  directors. 

Unless  authorized  by  votes  given  in  person  or  by  proxy  by  stockholders  holding 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  which  is  represented  and 
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voted  upon  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  a  meeting  specially  called  for  that  pnrpoBe  or 
at  an  annual  meeting,  the  board  of  directors  shall  not  mortgage  or  pledge  any  of  its 
real  property  or  any  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  other  corporation;  but  this 
prohibition  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  execution  of  any  purchase-money 
mortgage  or  any  other  purchase-money  lien.  Ab  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  1^- 
islature  of  the  State  of  ^ew  Jersey,  passed  March  22, 1901,  amending  the  seventeenm 
section  of  the  act  concerning  corporations  (revision  of  1896),  any  action  which 
theretofore  required  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  two-thirds  of  the  stock  at  anv 
meeting  after  notice  to  them  given,  or  required  their  consent  in  writing  to  be  filea, 
may  be  taken  upon  the  consent  of  and  the  consent  given  and  filed  by  the  holders  of 
two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  each  class  represented  at  such  meeting  in  person  or  by 
proxy. 

Any  officer  elected  or  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  inav  be  removed  at  any 
time  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  board  of  directors.  Any 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  company  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  vote  of 
the  board  of  directors,  or  by  any  committee  or  superior  officer  upon  whom  such 

Sower  of  removal  may  be  conferred  by  the  by-laws,  or  by  vote  of  the  board  of 
irectors. 

The  board  of  directors,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  board, 
may  appoint  from  the  directors  an  executive  committee,  of  wnich  a  majority  shall 
constitute  a  quorum;  and  to  such  extent  as  shall  be  provided  in  the  by-laws,  such 
committee  shall  have  and  may  exercise  all  or  any  of  the  powers  of  the  board  of 
directors,  including  power  to  cause  the  seal  of  the  corporation  to  be  affixed  to  all 
papers  that  may  require  it. 

The  board  of  directors,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  board, 
may  appoint  any  other  standing  committees,  and  such  standing  committees  shall 
have  and  may  exercise  such  powers  as  shall  be  conferred  or  authorized  by  the 
by-laws. 

The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  not  only  other  officers  of  the  company,  but 
also  one  or  more  vice-presidents,  one  or  more  assistant  treasurers,  and  one  or  more 
assistant  secretaries;  and  to  the  extent  provided  in  the  by-laws,  the  persons  so 
appointed  respectively  shall  have  and  may  exercise  all  the  powers,  of  the  president^ 
of  the  treasurer,  and  of  the  secretary,  respectively. 

The  l)oard  of  directors  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  fix  and  to  determine 
and  to  vary  the  amount  of  the  working  capital  of  the  company,  and  to  direct  and 
determine  the  use  and  disposition  of  any  surplus  or  net  profits  over  and  above  the 
capital  stock  paid  in;  and  m  its  discretion  the  board  of  directors  may  use  and  apply 
any  such  surplus  or  accumulated  profits  in  purchasing  or  acquiring  its  bonds  or  otner 
obligations,  or  shares  of  its  own  capital  stock,  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  as  the  board  of  directors  shall  deem  expedient;  but  shares  of 
such  capital  sto<!k  so  purchased  or  acquired  may  be  resold,  unless  such  shares  shall 
have  been  retired  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  company's  capital  stock,  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  board  of  directors  from  time  to  time  shall  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent,  and  at  what  times  and  places  and  under  what  conditions  and  regulations,  the 
accounts  and  books  of  the  corporation,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  stockholders,  and  no  stockholder  shall  have  any  right  to  inspect  any 
account  or  book  or  document  of  the  corporation,  except  as  conferred  by  statute  or 
authorized  by  the  board  of  directors,  or  by  a  resolution  of  the  stockholders. 

Subject  always  to  by-laws  made  by  the  stockholders,  the  board  of  directors  may 
make  by-laws,  and,  from  time  to  time,  may  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  anv  by-laws; 
but  any  by-laws  made  by  the  board  of  directors  may  be  altered  or  repealed  by  the 
stockholders  at  any  annual  meeting,  or  at  any  special  meeting,  provided  notice  of 
such  proposed  alteration  or  repeal  ^^  included  in  the  notice  of  tne  meeting. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  the  23d  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1901. 

Chables  C.  Clupf.  [seal. 
William  J.  Curtis.  [seal. 
Charles  MacVeagh.     [sbal._ 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of — 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson. 
Victor  Morawetz. 

State  op  New  Jersey,  County  of  Hudsonj  w; 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  23d  day  of  February,  1901,  before  the  undersigned, 
personally  appeared  Charles  C.  Cluff,  William  J.  Curtis,  and  Charles  MacVeagh, 
who,  I  am  satisfied,  are  the  persons  named  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  cer- 
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tificate;  and  I  having  first  made  known  to  them  and  to  each  of  them  the  contents 
thereof,  they  did  each  acknowledge  that  they  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  the  same 
as  their  volmitary  act  and  deed. 

Gbo.  Holmes, 
Mcuter  in  Chancery ,  of  New  Jersey. 
[10-cent  internal-revenue  stamp  canceled.] 

(Indorsed:)  "Received  in  the  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  clerk's  oflSce,  February  25, 

A.  D.  1901,  and  recorded  in  clerk's  record,  No. ,  on  page .    Maurice  J.  Stack, 

clerk." 

(Indorsed:)  "Filed  February  25,  1901.    George  Wurts,  secretary  of  state." 


ExHiBrr  3. — By-laws  of  United  Stales  Steel  Corporation, 
Article  I. — Stockholders. 

Section  1.  Anntud  meeting, — A  meetine  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  shall  be 
held  annually  at  the  principal  office  of  the  company  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  the  tturd  Monday  in  February  in  each  year,  if  not  a  lesal  holiday, 
and  if  a  legal  holiday  then  on  the  next  succeeding  Monday  not  a  legal  noliday,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  directors,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
be  brought  before  the  meeting. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretarv  to  cause  notice  of  each  annual  meeting  to  be 
published  once  in  each  of  the  four  calendar  weeks  next  preceding  the  meeting  in  at 
least  one  newspaper  in  each  of  the  following  places:  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Nevertheless,  a  feulure  to  publish  such  notice, 
or  any  irregmarity  in  such  notice,  or  in  the  publication  thereof,  shall  not  affect  the 
validity  of  any  annual  meeting,  or  of  any  proceedings  at  any  such  meeting. 

Sbc.  2.  Special  meetings. — Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  held  at  the 
principal  office  of  the  company  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  whenever  called  in  writing, 
or  by  vote,  by  a  majority  of  tne  board  of  directors. 

Notice  of  each  special  meeting,  indicating  briefly  the  objector  objects  thereof,  shall 
by  the  secretarv  be  published  once  in  each  ofthe  four  calendar  weeks  next  preceding  the 
meeting  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  each  of  the  following  places:  Jersev  City,  N.  J., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Nevertheless,  if  all  the  stock- 
holders shall  waive  notice  of  a  special  meeting,  no  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  be 
required;  and  whenever  all  the  stockholders  shall  meet  in  person  or  by  proxy,  such 
meeting  shall  be  valid  for  all  purposes  without  call  or  notice,  and  at  such  meeting 
any  corporate  action  may  be  taKen. 

Sec.  3.  Q^orum. — At  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  the  holders  of  one-third  of  all 
of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  present  in  person  or  represented 
by  proxy,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  stocknolders  for  all  purposes,  unless  the 
representation  of  a  larger  number  shall  be  required  by  law,  and  in  that  case,  the 
representation  of  the  number  so  required  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

if  the  holders  of  the  amount  of  stock  necessary  to  constitute  a  Quorum  shall  fail  to 
attend  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  by  tnese  by-laws  for  an 
annual  meeting,  or  fixed  oy  notice  as  above  provided  for  a  special  meeting  called  by 
the  directors,  a  majority  in  interest  of  the  stockholders  present  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  without  notice  other  than  by  announcement  at  the 
meeting,  until  holders  of  the  amount  of  stock  requisite  to  constitute  a  quorum,  shall 
attend.  At  any  such  adjourned  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  shall  be  present  any 
business  may  be  transacted  which  might  have  been  transacted  at  the  meeting  as 
originally  notified. 

Sec.  4.  Organimtion. — ^The  president,  and  in  his  absence  the  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  shall  call  meetings  of  the  stockholders  to  order,  and  shall  act  as 
chairman  of  such  meetings.  The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  any  stockholder  to 
act  as  chairman  of  any  meeting  in  the  absence  of  the  president  and  of  the  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 

The  secretary  of  the  company  shall  act  as  secretary  at  all  meetings  of  the  stock- 
holders, but  in  the  absence  of  the  secretary  at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  the 
presiding  officer  may  appoint  any  person  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  Votinq. — At  each  meeting  of  the  stockholders  every'  stockholder  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  m  person,  or  by  proxy  appointed  by  instrument  in  writing,  subscribed 
by  such  stockholder  or  by  his  dulv  authorized  attorney,  and  delivered  to  the  inspect- 
ors at  the  meeting;  and  ne  shall  liave  1  vote  for  each  share  of  stock  standing  regis- 
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tered  in  his  name  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  transfer  books  for  said  meeting. 
The  votes  for  directons,  and,  upon  demand  of  any  stockholder,  the  votes  upon  any 
question  before  the  meeting,  shall  be  by  ballot 

At  each  meeting  of  the  stockholders  a  full,  true,  and  complete  list,  in  alphabetical 
order,  of  all  of  the  stockholders  entitled  to  vote  at  such  meeting,  and  indicating  the 
number  of  shares  held  by  each,  certified  by  the  secretary  or  bv  the  treasurer,  shall 
be  furnished.  Only  the  persons  in  whose  names  shares  of  stock  stand  on  the  books 
of  the  companv  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  transfer  books  for  such  meeting,  as 
evidenced  by  the  list  of  stockholders  so  mmished,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  person 
or  by  proxy  on  the  shares  so  standing  in  their  names. 

Prior  to  any  meeting,  but  subsequent  to  the  time  of  closing  the  transfer  books  for 
such  meeting,  any  proxy  may  submit  his  powers  of  attorney  to  the  secretary  or  to 
the  treasurer  for  examination.  The  certificate  of  the  secretary  or  of  the  treasurer  as 
to  the  regularity  of  such  powers  of  attorney  and  as  to  the  number  of  shares  held  bv 
the  persons  who  severally  and  respectively  executed  such  powers  of  attomev  shall 
be  received  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  number  of  shares  represented  ty  the 
holder  of  such  powers  of  attorney  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  presence  of  a 
quorum  at  such  meeting,  and  of  organizing  the  same,  and  for  all  other  purposes. 

Sec.  6.  Inspectors, — At  each  meeting  of  the  stockholders  the  polls  shall  be  opened 
and  closed,  tne  proxies  and  ballots  shall  be  received  and  be  taken  in  charge,  and  all 
questions  touchmg  the  qualification  of  voters  and  the  validity  of  proxies  and  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  votes  shall  be  decided  by  3  inspectors.  Such  inspectors 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  before  or  at  the  meeting,  or,  if  no  such 
appointment  shall  have  been  made,  then  by  the  presiding  officer  at  uie  meeting.  If 
for  any  reason  any  of  the  inspectors  previously  appointed  shall  fail  to  attend  or 
refuse  or  be  unable  to  serve,  inspectors  m  place  of  any  so  failing  to  attend,  or  refus- 
ing or  unable  to  attend,  shall  be  appointed  in  like  manner. 

Article  II. — Board  of  directors. 

Sec.  1.  Number f  damfication,  and  term  of  office. — ^The  business  and  the  property  of 
the  company  shall  be  managed  and  controlled  by  the  board  of  directors. 

As  provided  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation,  the  directors  shall  be  classified  in 
respect  of  the  time  for  which  they  shall  severally  hold  office  by  dividing  them  into 
3  classes,  each  class  consisting  of  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  board  of 
directors.  The  directors  of  the  first  class  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  1  year,  the 
directors  of  the  second  class  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  the  directors 
of  the  third  class  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  3  years.  At  each  annual  election  the 
successors  to  the  directors  of  the  class  whose  terms  shall  expire  in  that  year  shall  be 
elected  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  3  years,  so  that  the  term  of  office  of  one  class  of 
directors  shall  expire  in  each  year. 

The  number  of  airectors  shall  be  24,  but  the  number  of  directors  may  be  altered  from 
time  to  time  by  the  alteration  of  these  by-laws. 

In  case  of  any  increase  of  the  number  of  directora,  the  additional  directors  shall  be 
elected  by  the  directors  then  in  office;  one-third  of  such  additional  directors  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  1  year;  one-third  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
term  of  2  years,  and  one-third  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  3  years,  so 
that  each  class  of  directors  shall  be  increasea  equally. 

Every  director  shall  be  a  holder  of  at  least  1  share  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany. Each  director  shall  serve  for  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected, 
and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  duly  chosen. 

At  all  elections  of  the  directors  the  polls  shall  remain  open  for  at  least  1  hour, 
unless  every  re^stered  owner  of  shares  has  sooner  voted  in  person  or  by  proxy,  or  in 
writing  has  waived  the  statutory  provision. 

Sec.  2.  Vacancies. — In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  directors  of  any  class  through 
death,  resignation,  disqualification,  or  other  cause,  the  remaining  directors,  by  affirma- 
tive vote  of  a  majority  thereof,  may  elect  a  successor  to  hold  office  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term  of  the  director  whose  place  shall  be  vacant,  and  until  the  election 
of  his  successor. 

Such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  upon  and  after  nominations  therefor  shall  have  been 
made  by  the  finance  committee. 

Sbc.  3.  Place  of  meeting ,  etc. — ^The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  and  may  have 
an  office  and  keep  the  books  of  the  company  (except  as  otherwise  mav  be  provided 
for  by  law)  in  such  place  or  places  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  or  outsiae  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  as  the  board  from  time  to  time  may  determine. 

Sec.  4.  Regular  meetings. — Regular  meetings  of  tne  board  of  directors  shall  be  held 
monthly,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  if  not  a  legal  holiday,  and  if  a  legal 
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holiday,  then  on  the  next  succeeding  Tuesday  not  a  legal  holiday.  No  notice  shall 
be  required  for  any  such  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board. 

Sec.  5.  Special  meeiings.--Spec\al  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  held 
whenever  called  by  the  president  or  by  one-third  of  the  directors  for  the  time  being 
in  office. 

The  secretary  shall  ^ve  notice  of  each  special  meeting  by  mailing  the  same  at  least 
2  days  before  the  meeting  or  by  telegraphmg  the  same  at  least  1  day  before  the  meet- 
ing to  each  director,  but  such  notice  may  be  waived  by  any  director.  At  an^  meet- 
ing at  which  every  director  shall  be  present,  even  though  without  any  notice,  any 
business  may  be  transacted. 

Sbc.  6.  Quarum. — A  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  if  at  any  meeting  of  the  board  there  be  less  than 
a  quorum  present,  a  majority  of  those  present  may  adjourn  the  meeting  from  time  to 
time. 

The  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  two-fifths  of  all  the  directors  for  the  time  being  in 
office  shall  be  necessary  for  the  passage  of  any  resolution. 

Sbc.  8.  Order  of  business, — At  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  business  shall  be 
transacted  in  such  order  as,  from  time  to  time,  the  board  may  determine  by  reso- 
lution. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  the  president,  or  in  his  absence  the  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  or  in  the  absence  of  both  of  these  officers  the  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee,  shall  preside. 

Sbc.  9.  Contracts. — Inasmuch  as  the  directors  of  this -company  are  men  of  large  and 
diversified  business  interests  and  are  likely  to  be  connected  with  other  corporations 
with  which  from  time  to  time  this  company  must  have  business  dealings,  no  con- 
tract or  other  transaction  between  this  company  and  any  other  corporation  shall  be 
affected  by  the  ftwt  that  directors  of  this  company  are  interested  in  or  are  directors 
or  officers  of  such  other  corporation  if,  at  the  meetinj^  of  the  board,  or  of  the  commit- 
tee of  this  company  making,  authorizing,  or  confirming  such  contract  or  transaction 
there  shall  be  present  a  quorum  of  directors  not  so  interested;  and  any  director  indi- 
vidually may  h%  a  party  to  or  may  be  interested  in  any  contract  or  transaction  of 
this  company  provided  that  such  contract  or  transaction  shall  be  approved  or  be 
ratified  by  tne  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  10  directors  not  so  interestea. 

The  board  of  directors,  in  its  discretion,  may  submit  any  contract  or  act  for  approval 
or  ratification  at  anv  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  or  at  any  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  called  for  the  purpose  oi  considering  any  such  act  or  contract,  and  any 
contract  or  act  that  shall  be  approved  or  be  ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  holders  of  a 
majority  of  the  ca])ital  stock  oi  the  company  which  is  represented  in  person  or  by 
proxy  at  such  meeting  (provided  that  a  lawful  quorum  of  stockholders  be  there  rep- 
resented in  person  or  by  proxy ^  shall  be  as  valid  and  as  binding  upon  the  corpora- 
tion and  upon  all  the  stockholders  as  though  it  had  been  approved  or  ratified  by 
every  stocknolder  of  the  corporation. 

Sbc.  10.  Compensation  of  directors. — For  his  attendance  at  any  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  or  of  any  committee  of  the  board  every  director  shall  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  10  cents  for  every  mile  traveled  by  him  for  attendance  at  such  meeting  and 
also  the  sum  of  $20  for  attendance  at  each  meeting.  The  same  mileage  allowance 
shall  be  made  to  any  officer  who  by  direction  of  the  l)oard  or  of  the  president  shall 
attend  any  such  meeting. 

Articlb  III. — Executive  committee  and  finance  committee. 

Sbc.  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  elect  from  the  directors  an  executive  committee 
and  a  finance  committee,  and  shall  designate  for  each  of  those  committees  a  chair- 
man, who  shall  continue  to  be  chairman  of  the  committee  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  fill  vacancies  in  the  executive  committee  or  in  the 
finance  committee  hv  election  from  the  directors,  and  at  all  times  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  oi  directors  to  keep  the  membership  of  each  of  such  committees 
full,  with  due  regard  to  the  qualifications  for  such  memben^hip  indicated  in  this 
article  of  the  by-laws. 

All  action  by  the  executive  committee  or  by  the  finance  committee  shall  be  reported 
to  the  board  of  directors  at  its  meeting  next  succeeding  such  action,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  revision  or  alteration  by  the  board  of  directors;  provided  that  no  rights  or 
acts  of  tliird  parties  shall  be  affected  by  any  such  revision  or  alteration. 

The  executive  committee  and  the  finance  committee  each  shall  fix  its  own  rules  of 
proceeding,  and  shall  meet  where  and  as  provided  by  such  rules  or  by  resolution  of 
the  board  of  directors,  but  in  every  case  the  presence  of  a  majority  shall  be  necessary 
to  constitute  a  quorum. 
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In  every  case  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  of  the  memhers  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  necessary  to  its  adoption  of  any  resolution. 

The  chairman  and  each  of  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  shall  receive 
such  compensation  for  their  services  as  from  time  to  time  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
finance  committee  and  be  approved  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  2.  The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  6  members  besides  the  president 
and  the  ohairman  of  the  finance  committee,  each  of  whom,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  So  far  as  practicable,  each  of  the  6 
elected  members  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  a  person  havinj;,  or  having  had, 
personal  experience  in  the  cx)nduct  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  branches  of  manu^- 
ture  or  minmg,  or  of  transportation  in  which  the  company  is  interested,  and,  so  far 
as  practicable,  the  6  elected  members  shall  be  taken  equally  from  the  3  classes  of 
directors.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  board  of  directors,  each  elected  member 
of  the  executive  committee  shall  continue  to  be  a  member  thereof  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  as  a  director. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  the  executive 
committee  shall  possess  and  may  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors  in 
the  management  and  direction  of  the  manufacturing,  mining,  and  transportation 
operations  of  the  company,  and  of  all  other  business  and  affairs  (except  the  matters 
hereinafter  assigned  to  the  finance  committee)  in  such  manner  as  the  executive  com- 
mittee shall  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the  company,  in  all  cases  in  which  specific 
directions  shall  not  have  been  given  by  the  board  of  directors. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  the  chair- 
man thereof  shall  possess  and  may  execise  such  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  executive 
committee  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  conferred  upon  him  by  resolution  of  the 
l)oard  of  directors  or  of  the  executive  committee. 

Sec.  3.  The  finance  committee  shall  consist  of  4  members  besides  the  president 
and  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  each  of  whom,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  finance  committee.  So  far  as  practicable,  each  of  the  4 
elected  members  of  the  finance  committee  shall  be  a  person  of  experience  in  matters 
of  finance,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  4  elected  members  shall  be  taken  equally 
from  the  3  classes  of  directors.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  lx)ard  of  directors, 
each  elected  member  of  the  finance  committee  shall  continue  to  be  a  member  thereof 
until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  a  director. 

The  finance  committee  shall  have  special  and  general  charge  and  control  of  all 
financial  affairs  of  the  company.  The  general  counsel,  the  treasurer,  the  auditor, 
and  the  secretary,  and  their  respective  offices  shall  be  under  the  direct  control  and 
supervision  of  the  finance  committee. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  the  finance 
committee  shall  possess,  and  may  exercise,  all  the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the 
managementof  the  financial  affairs  of  the  company,  including  its  purchasesof  property, 
and  the  execution  of  legal  instruments  with  or  without  the  corporate  seal  in  such 
manner  as  said  committee  shall  deem  to  be  best  for  the  interests  of  the  company,  in 
all  cases  in  which  specific  directions  shall  not  have  been  given  by  the  lx)anl  of 
directors. 

During  the  inter>'als  between  the  meetings  of  the  finance  committee,  and  subject 
to  its  re\dew,  the  chairman  thereof  shall  possess  and  may  exennse  any  of  the  powera 
of  the  committee  except  as  from  time  to  time  shall  be  otherwise  provided  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors,  or  of  the  finance  committee,  but  not  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  by-laws,  or  bv  resolution  of  the  board  of 
directors,  all  salaries  and  compensations  paid  or  payable  by  the  company  shall  be 
fixed  bv  the  finance  committee. 

No  director  shall  become  a  salarie<i  employee  of  the  company  except  by  special  vote 
of  the  finance  committee. 

Article  IV. — Officers. 

Sec.  1.  Officers. — The  executive  officers  of  the  company  shall  be  a  president,  a 
vice-president,  or  more  than  one  vice-president,  a  general  counsel,  a  treasurer,  a 
secretary,  and  an  auditor,  all  of  whom  snail  be  elected  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  such  other  officers  as  they  shall  deem  neces- 
sary, who  shall  have  8U(;h  authority  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  from  time  to 
time  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  treasurer  and  secretary  may  be  exercisetl  and  per- 
formed by  the  same  person. 

In  its  discretion  the  board  of  directors,  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  thereof,  may  leave 
unfilled,  for  any  such  perio<l  as  it  may  fix  by  resolution,  any  omce  except  those  of 
president,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  auditor. 
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All  officers  and  agents  shall  be  subject  to  removal  at  any  time  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  board  of  directors.  All  officers,  agents,  and  employees, 
other  than  officers  appointed  bv  the  board  of  directors,  shall  hold  office  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  committee  or  of  the  officer  appointing  them. 

The  finance  committee  shall  have  power  to  suspend  the  ^neral  counsel,  the  treas- 
urer, the  secretary,  or  the  auditor,  and  to  remove  anyone  m  the  department  of  the 
general  counsel,  ot  the  treasurer,  of  the  secretary,  or  of  the  auditor.  The  executive 
committee  shall  have  power  to  remove  all  officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the  com- 
pany, except  officers  elected  or  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  except 
officers,  agents,  and  employees  in  tne  department  of  the  treasurer,  of  the  secretary, 
of  tiie  general  counsel,  or  of  the  auditor. 

Sbc.  2.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  president. — ^The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meet^ 
ings  of  the  stockholders,  and  of  tne  board  of  directors,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  he 
shall  be  a  member  (but  not  chairman)  of  the  executive  committee  and  of  the  finance 
committee.  Subject  to  the  executive  committee,  he  shall  have  general  chax^  of  the 
business  of  the  company,  including  manufacturing,  mining,  ana  transportation,  may 
sign  and  execute  all  authorized  bonds,  contracts,  or  other  obligations  m  the  name  of 
the  company,  and  with  the  treasurer  or  an  assistant  treasurer  may  sign  all  certificates 
of  the  shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  company.  He  shall  do  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  from  time  to  time  mav  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Sue.  3.  Vice-Residents. — The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  a  vice-president  or 
more  than  one  vice-president.  Each  vice-president  shall  have  such  powers  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  4.  The  general  counsel. — ^The  general  counsel  shall  be  the  chief  consulting 
officer  of  the  company  in  all  legal  matters,  and,  subject  to  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  finance  committee,  shall  have  general  control  of  all  matters  of  legal  import  con- 
cerning the  company. 

Sec.  5.  Powers  and  duties  of  treasurer. — ^The  treasurer  shall  have  custody  of  all  the 
funds  and  securities  of  the  company  which  mav  have  come  into  his  hands;  when 
necessary  or  proper  he  shall  indorse  on  behalf  of  the  company,  for  collection,  checks, 
notes,  and  other  obligations  and  shall  deposit  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  company 
in  such  bank  or  banks  or  depositorv  as  tne  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  commit- 
tee may  desi^ate;  he  shall  sign  all  receipts  and  vouchers  for  payments  made  to  the 
company;  jomtly  wuth  such  other  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee he  snail  sign  all  checks  made  by  the  company,  and  shall  pay  out  and  dispose 
of  the  same  under  the  direction  of  the  board  or  of  the  finance  committee;  he  shall 
sign,  with  the  president,  or  such  other  person  or  persons  as  may  be  designated  for 
the  purpose  by  the  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee,  all  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes  of  the  company;  he  may  sign,  with  the  president  or  a  vice- 
president,  all  certificates  of  shares  in  the  capital  stock;  whenever  required  by  the 
board  of  directors  or  by  the  finance  committee  he  shall  render  a  statement  of  his 
cash  account;  he  shall  enter  regularly,  in  books  of  the  company  to  be  kept  by  him 
for  the  purpose,  full  and  accurate  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  by  him 
on  account  of  the  company;  he  shall,  at  all  reasonable  times,  exhibit  his  books  and 
accounts  to  any  director  of  the  company  upon  application  at  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany during  business  hours;  and  he  shall  perform  all  acts  incident  to  the  position  of 
treasurer,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  board  of  directors  or  of  the  finance  committee. 
By  virtue  of  his  office  the  treasurer  shall  be  assistant  secretary. 

He  shall  give  a  bond  for  the  £uthful  dischaige  of  his  duties  in  such  sum  as  the 
board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee  may  require. 

Sbc.  6.  Assistant  treasurers. — ^The  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee  may 
appoint  an  assistant  treasurer  or  more  than  one  assistant  treasurer.  Each  assistant 
treasurer  shall  have  such  powers  and  shall  periorm  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  finance  committee. 

Sbc.  7. — Powers  and  duties  of  secretary. — The  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all 
meetings  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders, 
and  also  (unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  finance  committee)  the  minutes  of  all 
committees  in  books  provided  for  that  purpose;  he  shall  attend  to  "the  giving  and 
serving  of  all  notices  of  the  company;  he  mav  sign  with  the  president  in  the  name  of 
the  company  all  contracts  autnorized  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  finance 
committee,  and,  when  so  ordered  by  the  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee, 
he  shall  affix  the  seal  of  the  company  thereto;  he  shall  have  charge  of  the  certificate 
books,  transfer  books,  and  stock  ledgers,  and  such  other  books  and  papers  as  the 
board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee  mav  direct,  all  of  which  snail,  at  all 
reasonable  times,  be  open  to  the  examination  of  any  director,  upon  application  at 
the  office  of  the  company  during  business  hours;  and  he  shall  in  general  perform  all 
the  dutiee  incident  to  tne  office  of  secretary,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  board  of 
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directors  and  of  the  finance  committee.  By  virtue  of  his  office  the  secretary  shall  be 
assistant  treasurer. 

Sec.  8.  AmgtarU  secretaries. — The  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee  may 
appoint  one  assistant  secretary  or  more  than  one  assistant  secretary.  £^h  assistant 
secretary  shall  have  such  powers  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned 
to  him  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  finance  committee. 

Sec.  9.  Auditor. — The  auditor  shall  be  the  principal  officer  in  charge  of  the  accounts 
of  the  eouipanv,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  assigned 
to  him  by  the  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee. 

Sec.  10.  Voting  upon  slocks. — Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  board  of  directors 
or  by  the  finance  committee,  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  or  the  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  shall  have  full  power  and  authoritv  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany to  attend  and  to  act  and  to  vote  at  any  meetings  of  stocKholders  of  anv  corpo- 
ration in  which  the  company  mav  hold  stock,  and  at  any  such  meeting  shall  possess 
and  may  exercise  any  and  all  the  rights  and  powers  incident  to  the  ownership  of 
such  stock  and  w^hich,  as  the  owner  thereof,  the  company  might  have  possessed  and 
exercised  if  present.  The  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee,  by  resolution, 
from  time  to  time,  may  confer  like  powers  upon  any  other  person  or  persons. 

Article  V. — Capital  stock — Seal. 

Sec.  1.  Certificates  of  shares. — The  certificates  for  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  shall  be  in  such  form,  not  inconsistent  with  the  certificate  of  incorporation, 
as  shall  be  prepared  or  be  approved  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  certificates  shall 
be  signed  by  tne  president  or  a  vice-president,  and  also  by  the  treasurer  or  an  assist^ 
ant  treasurer. 

All  certificates  shall  be  consecutively  numbered.  The  name  of  the  person  owning 
the  shares  represented  thereby,  with  the  number  of  such  shares  and  the  date  of  issue, 
shall  be  entered  on  the  company's  books. 

No  certificate  shall  be  valid  unlera  it  be  signed  by  the  president  or  a  vice-president, 
and  by  the  treasurer  or  an  assistant  treasurer. 

All  certificates  surrendered  to  the  company  shall  be  canceled,  and  no  new  certifi- 
cate shall  be  issued  until  the  former  certificate  for  the  same  number  of  shares  of  the 
same  class  shall  have  been  surrendered  and  canceled. 

Sec.  2.  Transfer  of  shares. — Shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  comjjany  shall  be 
transferred  only  on  the  books  of  the  company  by  the  holder  thereof  in  person,  or 
by  his  attorney,  upon  surrender  and  cancellation  of  certificates  for  a  like  number  of 
shares. 

Sec.  3.  Regulations.— The  board  of  directors,  and  the  finance  committee  also,  shall 
have  power  and  authority  to  make  all  such  rules  and  regulations  as,  respectively,  they 
may  aeem  expedient  concerning  the  issue,  transfer,  and  registration  of  certificates  for 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company. 

The  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee  may  appoint  a  transfer  agent  and 
a  registrar  of  transfers,  and  may  re()uire  all  stock  certificates  to  bear  the  signature  of 
such  transfer  agent  and  of  such  registrar  of  transfers. 

Sbc.  4.  Closing  of  transfer  books. — The  stock  transfer  books  shall  be  closed,  for  the 
meetings  of  the  stockholders  and  for  the  payment  of  dividends  during  such  perioils 
as  from  time  to  time  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee, and  during  such  periods  no  stock  shall  be  transferable. 

Sec.  5.  Dividends. — The  board  of  directors  may  declare  dividends  from  the  surplus 
or  net  profits  of  the  company  over  and  above  the  amount  which  from  time  to  time 
may  be  fixed  by  the  board  as  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  working  capital. 

The  dates  for  the  declaration  of  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock,  and  upon  the 
common  stock,  of  the  company  shall  be  the  days  by  these  by-laws  fixed  for  the  regu- 
lar monthly  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the  months  of  April,  July,  October, 
and  January  in  each  year,  on  which  days  the  board  of  directors,  in  its  discretion, 
shall  declare  what,  if  any,  dividends  shall  be  declared  upon  the  preferred  stock,  and 
the  common  stock,  or  either  of  such  stocks. 

The  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  pa>;able  quarterly,  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  next  after  the  several  dates  of  the  declaration  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Working  capital. — The  directors  shall  not  be  required  in  January  in  each 
year,  after  reserving  over  and  above  its  capital  stock  paid  in  as  a  working  capital  for 
said  corporation,  such  sum,  if  any,  as  shall  have  been  fixed  by  the  stockholders,  to 
declare  a  dividend  among  its  stockholders  of  the  whole  of  its  accumulated  i)rofit8 
exceeding  the  amount  so  reserved,  and  pay  the  same  to  such  stockholders  on  demand ; 
but  the  board  of  directors  may  fix  a  sum  which  may  be  set  aside  or  reserved,  over 
and  above  the  company's  capital  paid  in,  as  a  working  capital  for  the  company,  and 
from  time  to  time  tney  may  increase,  diminish,  and  vary  the  same  in  their  amolute 
judgment  and  discretion. 
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Sbc.  7.  Corporate  seal. — ^The  board  of  directora  shall  provide  a  suitable  seal  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  company,  which  seal  shall  l)e  in  charge  of  the  secretary,  if 
and  when  so  directed  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  finance  committee.  A 
duplicate  of  the  seal  may  be  kept  and  used  by  the  treasurer  or  by  any  assistant  secre- 
tary or  assistant  treasurer. 

Abticls  VI. — AmendvMTiU. 

Sbc.  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  make,  amend,  and  repeal  the 
by-laws  of  the  company,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  of  the  directors,  at  any  r^nilar 
or  special  meeting  of  the  board,  provided  that  notice  of  intention  to  make,  amend, 
or  repeal  the  by-law^s,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  have  been  given  at  the  next  preced- 
ing meeting;  or  without  any  such  notice,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  of  the 
directors. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  16,  1901. 

TE8TIM0FT  OF  HE£MOH  B.  BTTTLEB, 

Vice-preaident  and  Becretartf,  J.  T.  Ryenati  dc  Son. 

The  commission  met  at  10.48  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Hermon  B.  But- 
ler was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  give  your  name,  address,  and  oi^cupation. — A.  Her- 
mon B.  Butler;  I  am  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  firm  of  J.  T.  Ryerson  &  Son, 
Chicago. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  business? — ^A.  Eighteen 
years  at  Chicago. 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  a  brief  statement  in  answer  to  some  questions  that  were 
sent  to  you.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  present  that  first  we  will  then  question 
you. — ^A.  (Reading.) 

Your  witness  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  iron  merchants, 
dealing  in  iron  and  steel  in  the  form  of  bars,  sheets,  plates,  tubes. 

VALUATIONS  IN  THE  WHOLESALE  PRICE  OF  IBON — HOW  AFFECTED  BY  THE  MIDDLEMAN — 

THEIR   INFLUENCE  ON  THE  CONSUMER. 

In  considering  the  ''  influence  of  combinations  upon  the  iron  trade  as  has  been 
shown  during  the  last  few  years, '*  certain  phases  of  the  past  may  be  considered. 
Iron  is  the  bfux)meter  of  general  business,  indicating  the  confidence  or  distrust  of  all 
trades.  It  is  bought,  sold,  and  contracted  for  in  lai^  amounts.  Those  engaged  in 
its  manufacture  and  distribution  employ  large  capital,  and  are  watchful  of  every 
slight  influence  that  would  affect  its  price.  They  are  necessarily  in  constant  and 
intimate  relation  with  all  other  lai^  interests,  transportation,  agriculture,  mining, 
and  finance.  This  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  liiose  engaged  m  the  business  is 
reflected  by  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  prices.  As  an  illustration,  steel  bars  have 
sold  in  Chicago  as  follows: 

1898,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  minimum $19 

1899,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  maximum 45 

1900,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  minimum 22 

1901,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  maximum 33 

During  the  process  of  these  fluctuations  I  doubt  if  the  actual  consumption  was 
increased  or  diminished  more  than  15  per  cent.  It  is  those  who  stand  between  con- 
sumer and  producer  that  are  largely  r^ponsible  for  the  expansion  or  contraction  in 
the  demand.  In  s])eaking  of  **  consumer,"  I  mean  the  man  who  finally  pays  for  the 
finished  article,  be  it  household  utensil,  farm  machine,  building  material,  or  railroad 
equipment.  It  is  in  his  hands  that  the  article  begins  to  wear  out  and  where  new 
wants  are  created.  By  **  middlemen  "  I  mean  all  manufacturers  from  the  individual 
worker  in  the  country  villages  to  the  great  employer  of  thousands  of  men  in  so  many 
of  our  industrial  enterprises.  In  a  smaller  way,  but  more  generally  regarded  as  the 
**  middleman,''  is  the  dealer,  be  he  country  dealer  or  great  merchant  or  jobber. 

Between  the  consumer  and  the  producer  are  many  "middlemen.*'  We  may 
begin,  for  example,  with  the  blacksmith  who  carries  a  few  kegs  of  horseshoes.  He 
is  supplied  by  his  country  storekeeper,  w^hile  the  latter  in  turn  draws  on  the  large 
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city  jobber.  Here  are  three  so-called  *^  middlemen/'  whose  stocks  never  appear  in 
stati  sties,  but  who  are  all  powerful  in  affecting  prices  (no  statistics  are  kept  except 
of  pig  iron  produced  or  in  storage  yards).  In  the  face  of  ap{>roaching  good  times 
eacn  of  these  anticipates  a  few  months'  requirements  by  free  Imping.  As  uncertainty 
and  doubt  comes,  the  buying  is  from  "  hand  to  mouth/'  and,  if  continued,  leads  to 
loss,  w^hich  eventually  falls  largely  on  the  manufacturer.  Some  who  have  a  long 
enough  purse  continue  to  operate  at  a  loss,  while  their  less  favored  competitors  sus- 
pend operations  and  await  the  return  of  the  demand.  These  fluctuations  have 
offered  attractive  fields  for  speculation,  and  have  affected  the  smallest  retail  buvere 
as  well  as  the  one  who  operates  in  millions  of  tons.  It  is  my  contention,  therefore, 
that  while  statistics  may  show  great  differences  in  the  apparent  demand,  afl  repre- 
sented by  tonnage  production  in  varving  years,  they  do  not  show  what  goes  to  the 
consumer,  l)ut  rather  show  the  speculative  demands. 

How  fares  the  consumer  during  these  fluctuations?  He  continually  pays  the  same 
amount  for  shoeing  his  horses  or  repairing  his  farm  machinery,  re^raless  of  the 
Pittsbure  price  of  steel  billets  or  any  finish^  form  of  the  same.  Neither  you  nor  I 
find  our  nousehold  utensils,  clothing)  food,  rent,  insurance  premiums,  bank  interest, 
railroad  fares  in  town  or  abroad,  affected  by  the  varving  values  of  iron  and  steel; 
but  rather  do  we  know  that  what  we  i)roduce  or  sell  shows  a  larger  profit  or  is  in 
greater  demand  when  iron  or  steel  is  high,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  little,  if 
any,  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

ORIGIN   OP  TRADE   AGREEMENTS   AND  COMBINATIONS. 

Associated  with  the  inevitable  fluctuations  in  prices,  trade  agreements  or  combi- 
nations have  come  into  existence  with  every  upward  wave  in  values.  Thev  have 
seldom  been  the  cause  of,  but  rather  a  part  of,  all  such  movements.  Their  end  came 
as  prices  receded.  They  were  the  formal  or  publicannouncement  of  a  uniform  advance 
afiecting  all  alike,  rather  than  an  effort  to  secure  an  abnormal  profit  by  stifling  com- 
petition. 

These  agreements  have  been  made  between  manufacturers  producing  like  prod- 
ucts, dealers  handling  similar  materials  in  lai^^e  cities  as  well  as  in  small  towns. 
Those  entering  into  these  agreements  have  had  in  view  very  moderate  and  reason- 
able ideas  as  to  profit,  but  manufacturers  and  other  buyers  and  users,  as  shown  before, 
always  scent  in  these  iron  "combinations"  higher  prices,  and  their  enlai^ged  pur- 
chases are  responsible  for  the  advances  that  always  follow. 

Following  every  trade  agreement  there  appears  such  a  demand  as  would  warrant 
the  supposition  that  the  stocks  of  the  country  were  exhausted.  Prices  advance  in 
spite  of  the  effort  to  prevent  a  rise  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  profit  most  by 
this  condition.  Competition  follows,  overproduction  is  apparent,  ana  profits  disap- 
pear until  business  is  conducted  at  a  loss  except  by  those  most  favored. 

At  this  point  economies  in  manufacture  never  dreamed  of  before  and  new  forms 
of  consumption  hitherto  unknown  are  developed,  until  prices  again  advance,  when 
trade  agreements  are  once  more  entered  into,  and  up  and  down  prices  go  and  ever 
will  go. 

Without  further  generalization  I  will  express  specifically  my  personal  views  as 
to  the  points  propounded  by  your  distinguished  expert. 

As  I  admit  early  in  this  discussion,  there  have  been  "  combinations  "  in  iron  and 
steel.  I  use  the  word  "combination"  as  expressing  all  forms  of  trade  agreements, 
pools,  ete.  They  have  been  a  part  of  every  upward  movement  in  prices.  They 
nave  served  to  draw  public  attention  to  supposedly  larce,  but,  as  developed,  tem- 
porary profits,  and  after  every  upward  wave  there  has  tollowed  a  constantly  lower 
level;  lower,  I  believe,  than  if  there  had  been  no  combinations.  I  am  prepared  to 
defend  this  proposition. 

INFLUENCE  OP   COMBINATIONS   UPON   WAOBB. 

The  **  influence  of  combinations  upon  wages"  has  been  beneficial,  I  believe.  It  is 
a  safe  axiom  that  those  concerns  who  are  the  most  succes^^ful  pay  the  largest  wages. 
If  combinations  are  able  to  induce  large  profits,  the  wage-earner,  by  this  fact,  must 
benefit.  He  can  secure  better  terms  from  one  who  is  making  money  than  from  him 
who  is  not,  and  he  has  greater  opportunities  for  learning  the  facts  regarding  this  mat- 
ter from  a  large  organization  than  from  a  small  or^nization  or  an  individual  owner. 

If  the  public  press  is  to  be  depended  upon,  organized  labor  welcomes  the  new  order 
of  businesji,  and  we  must  accept  its  judgment.  It  is  said  that  much  of  the  labor 
which  deals  with  the  selling  or  accounting  of  various  concerns  could  be  done  away 
with  were  these  concerns  operated  under  one  head.     This  may  be  true,  but  at  the 
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same  time  there  would  be  the  necessary  addition  of  new  or  enlarged  departments  to 
deal  with  cost  keeping  or  statistical  records,  and  carried  to  a  refinement  unknown  or 
unneceesary  in  smaller  or  individual  concerns.  This  would  make  the  business  a 
sdence,  and  would  absorb  much  of  the  labor  that  might  seem  superfluous  on  account 
of  organization.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  great  'Vaptains  of  industry''  are 
to  receive  less  for  their  added  responsibilities  than  they  received  when  they  were 
controlling  smaller  industries. 

EFFECTS  OF  COMBINATIONS,    BENEFICIAL  OR   INJURIOUS. 

I  am  hardly  prepared  to  speak  as  a  prophet  with  reference  to  the  beneficial  or 
injurious  effect  of  combinations.  It  will  be  the  fellow  whose  toe  is  steppecl  on  that 
will  make  more  noise  than  the  thousands  who  are  quietly  and  happily  pursuing 
their  callings.  With  every  development  of  human  life  some  must  suffer.  Steam 
was  death  to  the  stage  coach  and  petroleum  to  the  tallow  dip.  If  the  new  condi- 
tions are  best  for  the  greatest  nimilxjr  they  will  survive,  and  no  man,  much  less  your 
witness,  can  guess  better  than  this. 

REMEDIAL  LEGISLATION. 

"Possible  legislation  to  remedy  any  evils  of  combination"  would  be  fruitless,  in 
my  judgment.  The  public  has  not  profited  by  its  attempts  to  secure  better  terms 
from  the  railroads  by  appealing  to  the  legislature.  If  any  dozen  men  are  in  busi- 
ness, and  competing  with  one  another  for  a  livelihood,  and  they  find  some  effort  is 
made  to  curtail  their  individual  earnings,  they  will  combine  as  one  body  and  secure 
such  a  vantage  CTound  as  will  enable  them  in  the  future  to  gain  greater  advantages 
than  if  they  had  been  left  to  compete  with  one  another.  Competition  will  not  cease 
BO  long  as  there  is  a  human  mind.  It  is,  however,  to  be  on  a  larger  scale,  with  less 
waste  and  more  intelligence,  less  speculation  and  more  openness.  The  quality  of 
products  is  to  be  raised  and  extreme  fluctuations  are  to  be  ended;  but  legislation, 
trom  the  standpoint  of  a  disinterested  layman,  can  not  serve  to  increase  competition, 
but  rather  lessen  it. 

EFFECT  OF  AN    INCREASE   IN   THE  PRICE  OF   IRON    AND   STEEL   UPON  THE   (X>NSUMBR. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  iron 
and  steel  does  not  affect  the  small  consumer.  In  your  judgment,  does  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  iron  and  steel  tubes,  such  as  are  usea  for  supplying  gas  to  houses,  water 
and  heating  purposes,  etc.,  increase  the  cost  of  plumbing  to  the  consumer? — A.  That 
would  considerably  increase  the  cost  to  the  man  doing  plumbing. 
Q.  Suppose  a  man  was  building? — A.  For  a  new  house  it  would  add  to  the  cost 
Q.  That  is  simply  one  illustration.  Do  you  think  that  speaking  generally  one 
could  sav  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  not  increased  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
price  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  last  few  years? — A.  I  should  say  to  the  small  consumer 
It  would  represent  a  very  small  increase,  while  to  the  man  that  would  buy  a  carload 
it  would  show  a  large  increase. 

THE   PURCHASE  OF   IRON   AND  STEEL   BY    MIDDLEMEN    FOR  SPECULATIVE    PURI^OSES. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  persons  who  stand  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. Are  they  responsible  for  the  increased  price  in  any  wa\'  other  than  through 
the  fact  that  they  buy  in  advance  for  speculative  purposes? — A.  I  think  nobody  woiSd 
deny  it  is  a  speculative  purchase.  I  could  best  illustrate  that  by  the  conditions  that 
have  prevailed  for  the  past  2  or  3  years.  In  1899  we  had  a  very  large  advance  in  iron 
and  steel.  Prices  started  from  as  low  as  1  cent  a  pound  and  went  u p  to  as  high  as  2^  or  3 
cents  a  pound.  That  maximum  price  was  reached  in  the  early  part  of  1899.  As  the 
election  approached,  or  rather  as  the  convention  approached  and  the  election  came 
upon  us,  prices  went  down,  and  during  that  time  there  was  great  activity  in  agricul- 
tural interests.  They  were  free  buyers,  but  our  salesmen  rej)orted  that  the  little 
storekeeper,  the  man  who  was  accustomed  to  carry  10  kegs  of  wire  nails,  or  a  few  reels 
of  wire  rope,  or  a  few  horseshoes,  allowed  his  stock  to  run  down  to  the  very  lowest 
point.  The  consumption  was  going  on  steadily  all  the  time,  and  when  the  election 
was  decided,  and  it  seemed  as  though  we  would  have  good  prices,  then  these  same 
people  replenished  their  stocks,  deliveries  became  more  and  more  delayed,  and  there 
was  a  rush  of  business,  as  there  in  to-day.  I  do  not  think  the  con.*^uin])tion  varied 
more  than  15  |>er  cent.     Coni^uiiiption  was  going  on  continuously  all  the  time. 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  pricee  going  down  decidedly  just  a  little  while  before  the  election, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future.  Was  that  the  cause,  in  your  judgment? — 
A.  Yes. 

BOONOMIES  REALIZED  BY  CX>NaOLIDATION. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  the  various  economies  that  could  be  effected  by  consolidation. 
Will  you  enumerate  briefly  what  the  chief  economies  are,  in  your  judgment? — A. 
If  there  are  5  concerns  there  are  5  presidents,  5  secretaries,  5  treasurers,  and  so  on. 
Under  consolidation  thev  would  be  reduced  to  1  president,  and  possibly  the  other 
persons  might  be  regarded  as  the  executive  board.  There  are  fewer  branch  offices, 
which  are  very  expensive.  There  is  less  expense  entailed  in  the  effort  to  secure  busi- 
ness.   Of  course  the  same  economies  would  apply  to  all  the  various  departments. 

Q.  The  economies,  then,  in  your  judgment,  are  largely  the  saving  of  labor,  par- 
ticularly in  the  administrative  end? — A.  I  do  not  maintain  that  there  is  necessarily 
a  saving  in  money,  but  there  is  a  saving  in  the  number  of  people  who  are  doing  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work. 

BBLATIVB    EPPICIENCY    OP    ADMINIOTRATION    IN    LARGE    AND    SMALL    SCALE    PRODUCTION. 

Q.  In  your  jud^ent,  is  the  administration  in  a  large  establishment  likely  to  be 
more  or  less  effective  than  in  a  lar^  one? — A.  It  ought  to  be  more  effective. 

Q.  From  your  experience,  would  you  say  that  it  had  been? — A.  Anything  I  could 
say  would  Be  purely  theoretical.  That  would  provoke  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  individuahsm  of  the  old  methods  would  develop  a  higher  quality  than  the 
specialization  of  the  new  methods.  That  is  pure  theory,  and!  am  not  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  It  was  largely  along  that  line  that  I  asked  the  question.  We  have  had  consid- 
erable testimony  on  both  sides,  some  thinking  that  the  interest  of  the  individual 
producer  would  enable  him  to  be  more  successful  than  a  person  working  on  a  salary 
for  a  large  corporation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  efficiency  of  or^nization  has  been 
brought  out;  and  it  was  along  that  line  that  I  wished  your  opinion,  if  you  had  one 
that  was  at  all  definite. — A.  in  the  conduct  of  our  own  business,  I  believe  that  the 
best  service  is  done  where  those  associated  with  us  profited  in  proportion  as  we  prof- 
ited. That  is  the  way  we  conduct  our  business,  and  I  think  that  is  the  way  the  most 
successful  concerns  in  general  have  conducted  their  business. 

Q.  Would  you  explain  that  a  little  more  in  detail?  Does  that  mean,  as  the  profits 
of  a  laige  organization  increase,  they  should  be  more  or  less  divided  among  the  work- 
ers?— A.  To  get  the  best  results,  yes. 

EFPECT  OP  COMBINATIONS   UPON   COMPETITION. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  system  of  consolidation  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
substantial  suppression  of  competition? — A.  No;  I  should  say  it  would  be  developed. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  in  detail  what  vou  mean  by  that? — A.  Well,  I 
suppose  the  purpose  of  that  organization  which  has  been  effectea  recently  is  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money — largely  by  the  practice  of  economies.  Now,  the  profits 
are  not  usually  voluntanly  diminished  in  Dusiness.  If  every  manufacturer  would 
make  his  profits  based  on  a  6  per  cent  basis,  he  would  not  have  much  competition,  but 
if  by  any  apparent  monopoly  he  magnifies  those  profits,  it  is  an  encouragement  to 
other  people  to  enter  into  competition  with  him.  Personally,  I  would  welcome  high 
prices  in  any  commodity,  because  there  follows  lower  prices,  which  would  not  other- 
wise exist  unless  the  profits  were  large.  I  think  an  illustration  of  that  is  seen  in  the 
condition  of  the  tin-plate  business  in  Wales.  Profits  have  been  very  small.  Had 
they  been  large  they  could  have  accumulated  enough  to  introduce  labor-saving 
devices,  as  has  been  the  case  with  our  American  manufacturers,  and  in  that  way 
greatly  reduce  the  cost;  but  being  without  any  money,  they  could  not  do  so. 

Q.  There  have  been,  of  course,  a  great  many  consolidations  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industries  during  the  last  few  years.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  there  has 
been  any  particularly  monopolistic  effect  from  these  consolidations?  Is  there  any 
difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  goods? — A.  There  was  never  any  diffi- 
culty in  securing  supplies.  Any  one  has  been  able  to  get  an  abundance  of  supplies 
on  equal  terms  with  other  consumers,  and  at  prices  which  are  satisfactory. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  get  supplies  from  the  consolidation  or  outside,  or  either? — 
A.  From  the  consolidation  or  other  concerns. 

Q.  It  would  be  your  judgment,  then,  that  these  various  consolidations  have  not 
succeeded  in  stifling  competition? — ^A.  I  think  no  effort  has  been  made  to  do  so. 
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Q.  Do  I  imderstand  you  to  take  the  general  poeitioo  that  prices  in  the  long  run  are 
lowered  by  combinations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Although  temporarily  they  have  been  raised? — A.  By  the  laree  profits  that 
result  from  tnese  combinations  new  and  similar  enterprises  are  enterea  upon.  Then, 
as  I  stated,  there  comes  an  excess  of  production  and  prices  drop,  and  new  forms  of 
economy  are  absolutely  necessary  in  oraer  to  survive. 

erriMULUs  aivsN  bt  combinations  to  the  bbtablishmbnt  op  new  pi^ants  and  to  thb 

ADOPTION  OF  IMPBOVED  METHODS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  that  combination  aid  in  the  establishment  of  new 
plant^— A.  Laiigely. 

Q.  And  in  the  establishment  of  these  new  plants  the  most  improved  methods  are 
applied? — A.  Necessarily,  yes.  I  might  illustrate  that  by  the  case  of  a  friend  of  mine 
who  was  a  large  manufacturer  and  making  about  $50,000  a  year.  He  had  a  very 
comfortable  business.  When  the  panic  of  1893-1895  came  on,  prices  went  to  a  level 
where  he  was  losing  monev.  At  this  point  he  introduced  labor-saving  devices, 
watched  all  his  expenses,  and  in  the  next  year  following  this  he  came  out  even.  Then 
the  eood  times  followed  after  1896-97,  and  he  then  nuule  $50,000  a  year,  which  was 
really  the  result  of  the  economies  forced  upon  him  by  the  hard  times.  That  is  my 
point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  the  same  way  economies  will  be  forced  by  the  more  vi^r- 
ous  competition  of  combination^ — A.  I  should  say  that  if  a  manufacturer  of  iron 
and  steel  should  put  up  a  plant  of  the  most  modem  character  to-day,  it  would  be 
antiquated  in  5  years. 

COMPETITION   BETWEEN   COMBINATIONS  AND   INDEPENDENT  CONCERNS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Has  any  competition  of  any  magnitude  sprung  up  since  the 
new  oomoinations  have  been  formed,  and,  if  so,  where  are  the  new  plants?  You  have 
alluded,  for  instance,  to  the  tin  plate  and  other  combinations  and  the  recent  combines 
in  steel  and  iron. — A.  There  are  a  good  many  very  large  steel  concerns  in  existence 
to-day  outside  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Q.  Have  they  been  induced  by  the  combination? — ^A.  They  were  prior  to  the  con- 
solidation. They  were  induced  to  go  into  business  bv  the  general  and  unusual — I 
would  say  abnormal — prosperity  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  in  the  last  4  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  reasonable  sum  of  money  could  be  put  into  the  tin-plate 
indnstrv  in  competition  with  this  combination  as  it  now  exists  with  any  hopes  of 
success/— A.  Well,  a  reasonable  sum  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  determine.  There  is  a 
concern  at  Sharon,  Pa.  I  think  their  capitalization  is  from  7  to  9  million.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  amount.  You  can  not  conduct  an  iron  business  profitably  except 
with  a  large  capital. 

Q.  Have  these  works  started  up  yet? — A.  Oh,  yes;  thev  are  running. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  I  saw  by  the  morning  paper  that  Air.  Schwab,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  visited  tneir  works  yesterday^  and  said  it  was  a 
very  large  and  fine  plant.  Some  departments  have  been  running,  I  think,  for  a 
month  or  two. 

Q.  It  is  not  long  enough  to  know  whether  they  can  successfully  compete  with  the 
combination? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Your  point  is  not  that  they  could  successfully  compete, 
but  in  the  natural  order  of  things  the  effort  would  be  made  to  compete? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  would  be  developed  afterwards  whether  they  could  successfully  compete? — 
A.  Time  alone  could  determine  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbis.)  Would  they  not  merely  follow  the»  price  made  by  the 
combine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  strictly  competition? — A.  Well,  as  merchants  we  employ  salesmen,  and 
the  main  pur{)06e  of  a  salesman  is  to  find  out  the  other  fellow's  price.  That  is  not 
what  we  tell  him  to  do.  We  tell  him  to  get  orders,  but  the  main  purpose  is  to  find 
out  the , other  man's  price,  and  if  he  finds  it  out  and  he  can  not  get  an  order  at  a 
nominal  concession — a  concession  too  slight  to  be  of  importance — he  is  not  worthy 
of  the  salary  he  is  drawing.  I  do  not  think  an  absolutely  level  price  is  possible 
except  on  an  advancing  market.  It  has  always  been  on  an  advancing  market  in  all 
sorts  of  iron  and  steel  interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.^  In  the  establishment  of  a  small  or  great  manufacturing 
establishment,  is  not  the  important  fact  that  it  goes  into  existence  and  becomes  an 
important  competitor,  price  or  no  price? — A.  Yes;  until  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the 
court 
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Q.  And  whether  the  competing  company,  great  or  smflkll,  generally  accepts  the 
price  of  the  combination  or  not,  that  competmg  company  will  ^t  its  product  out  and 
find  its  customer  and  will  possibly  shade  the  price? — A.  Yes;  if  necessary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  the  case  of  severe  coinpetition,  would  not  the  large 
combinations  be  able  to  freeze  out  the  small  concemsr— A.  It  would  be  at  such  a 
frightful  sacrifice  that  it  would  be  suicidal  to  make  any  attempt  in  that  direction. 

COMBINATIONS   ARB   ADVANTAQBOUS  TO  THB  SMALL  CONCERNS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Well,  could  they  not  follow  the  smaller  concern  into  any 
given  market,  undersell  in  that  particular  market,  and  recoup  in  the  general  market?-^ 
A.  I  think  they  could  reach  markets  that  would  not  otherwise  be  sought  for  or  held 
bv  a  small  concern,  but  I  would  sav  this,  as  a  general  law:  That  combinations  are 
always  to  the  advantage  of  the  small  concerns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  wish  you  would  follow  that  out  a  little  further. — ^A.  I  would 
put  that  down  as  a  general  law.  On  the  line  which  I  said,  a  large  concern  has  to 
appear  under  a  formal,  and  generally  under  a  public,  program;  a  small  concern  has 
the  advantage  of  keeping  its  methods  and  its  operations  to  itself.  It  can  seek  spe- 
cialtiee  on  which  there  is  a  larger  profit.  It  can  conform  its  operations  to  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  its  customers,  and  it  has  the  right  to  make  a  slight  concession  at  all 
times,  and  in  a  way  that  is  not  known  to  the  large  concern.  I  would  illustrate  that 
by  something  that  happened  in  Chicago.  It  was  at  the  time  the  interstate-commerce 
law  was  pas^,  and  one  of  our  larger  clubs,  the  same  as  the  Merchants'  Club,  was 
discussing  this  law.  Senator  CuUom,  the  author  of  the  bill,  was  there  as  one  of  the 
speakers,  I  believe,  and  naturally  defended  it,  and  there  were  present  also  either  one 
or  two  of  the  corporation  counsels  of  the  railroads.  They  opposed  it,  but  to  my  mind 
the  speech  of  the  evening  was  made  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Uibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett 
&  Co.  They  are  probably  the  lai^gest  hardware  dealers  in  this  country.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, in  the  course  of  his  speech,  made  the  remark  that  I  have  just  made — ^that  there 
never  had  been  a  combination  maintained  in  his  business,  and  that  a  combination 
was  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  little  fellow,  whose  growth  was  at  the  expense 
of  the  large  concerns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  what  is  the  benefit  of  all  these  large  concerns?  Why 
should  we  have  combinations  if  the  smaller  operators  have  the  advantage  over  the 
lai^r  ones? — A.  Well,  if  you  and  I  are  running  small  grocery  stores  diagonally 
across  the  street,  and  we  each  employ  a  clerk,  a  telephone,  and  a  deliverv  wagon, 
and  you  come  to  ine  and  say,  "Now,  you  must  sell  out  to  me  and  we  will  run  one 
concern.  We  will  ^t  rid  of  one  of  those  delivery  wagons  and  get  rid  of  one  of  the 
clerks,  and  I  will  give  you  a  job  as  my  chief  salesman."  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment there  is  apparently  an  immediate  advantage,  but  we  begin  to  get  a  little  more 
money,  and  we  have  more  courage;  we  ^et  a  front  seat  in  tne  church,  and  finallv 
our  scale  of  living  gets  onto  a  plane  which  involves  personal  expenditures  which 
we  never  contemplated  before.  Now,  another  fellow  comes  along  and  goes  back 
to  the  comer  that  I  left,  and  his  growth  is  at  your  expense  and  my  expense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  believe  that  small  produc- 
ers and  refiners  of  oil  benefit  by  the  great  Standard  Oil  combination? — A.  I  am  not 
in  the  oil  business. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  principle  you  speak  about  applies  in  that  business? — A.  I 
would  say  this:  I  pay  less  money  for  the  oil  I  burn  on  my  table  than  for  the  water  I 
drink. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  believe  that,  since  there  are  indej)endent  produc- 
ers and  refiners  of  oil  who  are  conducting  business  at  a  profit,  this  principle  you 
speak  about  enables  them  to  continue? — A.  I  can  say  from  hearsay,  out  not  from 
personal  knowledge,  that  there  are  a  number  of  independent  refiners  who  are  mak- 
ing a  great  deal  of  money  on  actual  capital  employed.  I  could  not  name  you  those 
concerns,  but  I  am  told  that  that  is  true. 

Q.  And  the  octopus  has  benefited  instead  of  injured  them? — A.  I  should  say  it 
would. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  followed  up  the  inde- 
pendent refiners  and  sold  in  given  markets  at  a  much  less  price  than  it  has*  sold  to 
the  general  con.sumer,  and  has  followed  them  from  market  to  market  and  destroyed 
their  business,  over  and  over  again? — A.  It  is  so  stated  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  book.  Wealth 
V.  Commonwealth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  smaller  foundries,  which  manu- 
facture sundries,  often  reap  a  profit  amounting  to  20  or  even  30  or  more  per  cent  in 
casting,  manufacturing,  and  finishing  of  products  which  the  larger  manufacturers 
never  handle  at  all? — A.  The  smaller  a  manufacturer  is  the  greater  his  percentage  of 
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( trofit  must  be.  I  should  say  that  that  is  a  pretty  fair  rule,  because  the  fixed  charges 
*i  a  small  concern  are  very  great  in  proportion  t^)  the  profit.  That  is,  a  cx>noem 
(*ould  just  as  well  melt  20  tons  a  day  as  1. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  nearly  all  of  those  small  concerns  have  the  advants^  in 
making  the  price  and  doing  the  work  for  all  odd-sized  castings? — A.  That  is  by 
reason  of  their  propinquity;  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience. 

Q.  Larger  concerns  never  compete  in  that  at  all,  so  that  the  sundry  manufacturing 
in  the  United  States  must  be  quite  a  large  figure  for  these  small  concerns? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  isn't  here  a  case  where  a  considerable  profit  goes  to  the  small  concerns  that 
does  not  go  to  the  lai^r  ones? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  the  organization  of  the  steel  combinations  of  2  or  3  years  ago  (not  refer- 
ring to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation)  there  have  been  in  existence,  in  apparent 
prosperity,  several  independent  iron  and  steel  manufactories? — A.  Oh,  they  have  all 
made  tremendous  profits. 

Q.  You  have  been  able  to  get  supplies  as  readily  from  independent  concerns  ae 
from  the  combinations  themselves,  and,  substantially,  on  as  good  term^ — ^A.  The 
only  difficulty  in  getting  supphes  has  been  by  reason  of  the  great  demandi  that  is 
all;  there  has  been  no  other  trouble  of  any  kind. 

BXPOBT  AS  COMPARED  WITH   HOME   PRICES  ON   IRON   AND  STEEL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Can  you  give  any  information  with  reference  to  the  relative 
prices  of  iron  and  steel  for  export  as  compared  with  those  for  home  consumption? — 
A.  Well,  in  our  line  there  is  no  difference.  We  do  some  export  business,  and  in 
our  negotiations  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  we  made  a  distinct  effort  to  get  a  lower  price, 
by  reason  of  its  being  export  business,  and  we  were  unsuccessful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  yourhne? — A.  We  are  dealers  in  boiler  plates, 
bar  iron,  sheets,  and  products  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Are  you  jobber^ — A.  You  may  call  us  jobbers;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  According  to  your  experience  of  the  last  2  or  3  years,  you 
have  been  unable  to  give  a  lower  price  for  export  than  for  home  consumption? — A. 
Yes.  There  is  another  very  curious  thing  about  business,  and  it  is  human.  If  any 
of  you  gentlemen  are  in  business  I  think  you  will  recognize  it.  A  man  usually  gets 
a  better  price  for  what  he  sells  at  home  than  abroad.  Business  that  is  at  my  door 
I  think  belongs  to  me,  but  I  am  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  get  a  foreign  market, 
because  by  that  very  process  I  reduce  my  cost  at  home.  By  a  foreign  market  I  mean 
a  market  outside  of  my  natural  territory.  I  would  say  the  Chicago  merchants  sold 
for  less  money  in  Omaoa  than  they  did  in  Peoria,  because  they  are  either  competing 
with  St.  Paul  on  one  side  or  St.  Louis  on  the  other,  and  I  would  say  that  they  sold 
for  less  money  in  Denver  than  in  Omaha,  and  for  even  less  in  San  Francisco  tfean  in 
Denver. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  On  that  same  principle  the  tt:reat  combinations  will  sell 
cheaper  in  England  or  Germany  or  Russia  than  they  will  in  the  United  States? — A. 
I  think  we  all  would  do  that.  I  would  call  that  very  similar  to  exploiting  a  mine. 
Now,  the  imprudent  man  would  exhaust  his  ore  and  take  his  profit  and  close  up  the 
mine.  A  prudent  man  takes  a  certain  amount  of  his  profit  in  dead  work,  you  may 
call  it,  advancing  its  sureness  in  the  continuation  of  the  business.  To  get  business, 
for  example,  from  Portland,  the  method  may  be  adopted  of  sending  a  nalesman  there 
at  a  very  large  expense,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reduction  in  prices  may  be  made  to 
dealers  there.  Whichever  way  is  adopted,  the  expense  comes  out  of  the  profits  in 
some  form  or  other.  Either  the  customer  receives  the  benefit,  or  it  is  given  to  the 
salesman. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  no  danger  that  the  St.  Louis  man  or  the 
Omaha  man  may  make  an  invasion  into  that  territory  on  the  same  principle? — A. 
Yes;  they  do. 

Q.  Then  it  equalizes  the  price? — A.  But  he  can  not  get  back  to  my  place;  he  can 
get  a  neutral  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  Do  you  think  this  same  method  is  employed  by  the  foreign 
manufacturer  to  enter  our  market? — A.  It  has  been  in  the  past. 

Q.  Why  not  now? — A.  They  can  not  do  it;  their  prices  are  too  high  to  permit  it. 

Q.  Too  high  on  account  of  what? — A.  They  can  not  produce  over  there  nearly  as 
cheaply  as  we  can. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  only  reason  for  their  not  coming  into  this  territory? — A. 
Yes. 

THE  TARIFF   AND   COMPARATIVE   LABOR  COSTS. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  the  tariff? — A.  You  mean  in  reference  to  this  at  the 
present  time? 

Q.  Yes;  any  time.     When  we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  can  produc^e  (jheai^er 
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than  they  can  abroad  what  do  we  want  a  tariff  foi^ — A.  I  should  say  that  when  the 
price  reaches  that  point  the  tariff  ceases  to  be  of  any  service  to  us. 

Q.  This  very  statement  you  have  made  to  the  effect  that  American  goods  are  often 
sold  abroad  cheaper  than  they  are  sold  in  the  United  States  has  b^n  given  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  the  tariff.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  ai^rament  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff? — A.  Well,  if  I  were  a  manufacturer  I  should  say 
that  that  was  not  a  sufficient  argument;  but  as  a  taxpayer  I  should  say  that  it  was.' 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  then,  as  a  jobber  and  not  as  a  manufacturer? — A.  Weil,  a 
jobber  is  a  very  small  ffu^tor  in  the  whole  situation.  He  is  a  distributer,  and  a  man 
of  very  small  importance  in  the  fight.     He  is  a  very  necessary  man,  however. 

Q.  Mr.  Schwab  here  the  other  day  took  very  strong  grounds  against  the  removal 
of  the  tariff. '  He  spoke  probably  as  a  manufacturer  then? — A.  As  I  read  it,  the  only 
thing  he  laid  stress  on  was  the  tin-plate  tariff. 

Q.  He  spoke  concerning  the  tariff  on  all  goods  where  labor  formed  a  lai^  pro- 
portion of  the  product;  on  steel  rails  and  billets  he  thought  possibly  there  was  not 
so  much  difference.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  that  suDJect? — A.  I  have  not 
considered  the  tariff,  because  it  has  not  seemed  a  necessary  matter  in  the  last  3  or  4 
years,  we  have  been  such  free  exporters.  We  have  not  had  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  setting  business,  and  we  have  done  business  in  Africa  in  competition  with  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Have  you  been  getting  prices  as  high  as  you  are  getting  in 
the  United  States? — A.  Not  only  the  prices,  but  the  way  we  ^t  the  business  is  easy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Where  do  you  obtain  the  materials  used  in  your  busi- 
ness?— A.  Largely  in  the  Pittsburg  district 

Q.  You  buy  from  manufacturers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  a  middleman  between  the  producers  and  consumers? — A.  We  are. 

Q.  If  you  can  take  goods  as  middlemen  and  make  a  profit,  certainly  the  manufac- 
turer selling  directly  to  the  foreign  market  can  sell  as  cheaply  as  you  can? — A.  Cer- 
tainly. Our  product  was  for  material  for  the  South  African  mines.  We  brought  it 
up  to  Chicago  and  converted  it  into  the  shape  in  which  it  was  to  be  used — that  is,  in 
the  form  of  tanks — and  shipped  it  to  Africa. 

Q.  You  applied  an  extra  amount  of  labor  to  that  raw  material,  did  you  not? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  idea  how  much  labor  was  thus  supplied,  and  how  much  addi- 
tional cost  was  given  to  the  product? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  will  give 
you  what  I  think  you  are  trying  to  get  at  in  another  way.  We  were  able  to  get  that 
business  in  Africa,  first,  because  the  price  of  raw  material  in  this  country  permitted 
us  to  do  so  in  competition  with  the  raw  material  in  England,  but  more  lai^ly  because 
the  methods  of  handling  material  in  American  shops  is  very  much  better  than  those 
in  English  shops.  They  are  under  the  control  of  labor  organizations  there.  That 
makes  American  competition  very  easy  on  engines,  machinery,  and  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Are  your  goods  secured  in  any  way  by  patents? — A.  No. 

Q.  Haven't  you  labor  organizations  in  your  works? — ^A.  We  are  not  manufacturers. 
We  sublet  that  work. 

Q.  You  know,  of  course,  what  the  raw  material  costs  you  per  ton.  Can  you  state 
what  cost  is  added  by  reason  of  the  work  which  you  do  on  every  ton? — A.  You  know 
that  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  work.  Of  course  if  plate  steel  was  2  cents  a  }>(>und 
and  additional  labor  was  a  cent  a  pound  there  would  be  50  per  cent,  and  if  plate  steel 
was  1  cent  a  pound  and  labor  1  cent,  there  would  be  100  per  cent. 

Q.  It  has  Deen  claimed  that  where  labor  was  a  large  element  in  the  cost  of  the 
finished  product,  the  necessity  for  tariff  protection  was  greater.  I  wanted  to  try  arid 
draw  out,  if  I  could,  the  additional  labor  cost  that  was  ^ded  by  reason  of  your  han- 
dling the  raw  material  which  you  received. — A.  Of  course  the  little  we  do  is  trifline 
as  to  the  great  general  proposition,  but  in  certain  forms  of  sheet  steel  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  I  will  say  that  the  price  to-day  is  lower  in  England  than  it  is  here. 
That  is,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor.  The  other  forms — ^that  is,  of  a  thick 
material — are  less  here,  b«»use  that  work  is  done  here  with  little  labor.  You  start 
with  a  sheet  of  steel  like  this  [indicating]  and  pass  it  back  and  forth  through  the  rolls, 
gradually  bringing  it  down  as  thin  as  that  [indicating^ ;  when  it  gets  down  to  that 
thickness  they  can  beat  us  to-day  in  price,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  common  and 
very  cheap  labor,  but  where  you  start  with  a  thick  piece  like  that  [indicating]  we  can 
beat  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  say  you  were  not  a  manufacturer? — A.  No;  we 
are  not. 

Q.  You  let  your  manufacturing? — A. .  We  sublet  it;  yes. 

iSee  pp.  456,  465-466,  516. 
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THE   UNITED  fiTATBB  BTEEL  CORPORATION. 

Q.  You  boy  yonr  material  which  is  manufactured  from  the  concerns  of  the  United 
States  Steel  dorporation? — A.  We  do  now;  we  did  not  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  have  oeen  selling  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  yet. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  of  the  concerns  of  the  United  States  Steel  Ck)rporation 
manufacture  alon^  this  line  of  yours? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  their  intention  to  do  that? — A.  I  think  not.  I  am  not  competent  to 
speak  on  that  subject,  but  as  a  matter  of  business  policy  I  should  think  it  would  be 
more  natural  for  them,  dealing  in  large  quantities  as  they  do,  to  deal  rather  in  ton- 
nage than  in  finished  products. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  not  their  intention  to  combine  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  all 
its  ramifications? — A.  I  can  not  imagine  any  such  intentions. 

FUNCTION  OP  THE  MIDDLEMAN   IN  THE   IRON   AND  STEEL  TRADE. 

Q  I  was  wondering  whether  it  waa  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany to  eliminate  the  middlemen  of  your  character  and  thus,  as  they  say,  to  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  by  removing  commissions  and  profits  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer. — A.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  that.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that 
keep  us  awake  at  night.  Except  during  the  experimental  stage,  I  feel  absolutely 
sure  that  there  must  be  some  one  to  establish  equilibrium  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer; otherwise  there  will  be  chaos  in  the  business.  If  all  stocks  were  held  by  the 
manufacturer,  the  public  would  suffer  by  reason  of  inability  to  obtain  supplies  under 
stress  of  accident  or  unexpected  circumstances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  is  an  argument  for  the  continuation  of  the  middle- 
man or  the  distributer? — A.  That  is  my  personal  opinion.  I  think  if  I  were  a  man- 
ufacturer I  would  view  it  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  will  always  be  a  necessity  for  middlemen  in  your  business? — 
A.  Our  business  has  been  a  growing  one,  and  I  can  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
pense with  a  concern  like  ours. 

Q.  When  these  great  combinations  claim  so  much  for  their  methods  of  direct  dis- 
tribution they  refer  simply  to  the  immediate  product,  do  they  not?  Is  there  not  in 
the  iron  trade,  even  if  )rou  do  not  include  hardware,  a  large  percentage  of  other 
products  which  are  not  in  the  combination  at  all,  and  yet  wnich  really  require  the 
services  of  concerns  like  Byerson  &  Co.  in  order  to  reach  the  consumer  in  the  most 
economical  way? — A.  A  merchant  comes  in  contact  with  the  consumer  in  the  infancy 
of  the  trade.  Our  concern,  for  example,  has  been  doing  business  in  Chicago  for 
nearly  60  years,  nourishing  tiie  trade  in  one  way  or  another  by  credit  or  price. 
There  will  doubtless  come  a  time,  however,  when  the  large  concerns  will  outgrow 
us.  Thev  have  all  grown  up  in  Chicago  since  our  house  was  founded.  When  Mr. 
Ryerson  b^an  business  in  Chicago  in  1842  there  was  not  even  a  railroad  there.  In 
our  business  the  merchant  serves  as  a  buffer  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  con- 
sumer, supplies  the  unexpected  and  the  occasional  want;  he  is  the  banker;  he  fter- 
mits  the  manufacturer  to  operate  when  there  is  a  sudden  cessation  of  orders;  he  is  a 
regular  depot  store  of  supply.  It  is  he  who  permits  the  consumer  to  have  his  wants 
supplied  r^^larly.  I  should  say  the  middleman  is  the  fly  wheel  of  business  if  he 
does  business  legitimately,  if  he  is  honest,  pays  cash,  and  pays  all  expenses  of 
dif>tribution. 

THE  IRON   AND  STEEL  TRADE  DURING  RECENT  YEARS — MOVEMENT  OP  PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  You  spoke  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  as  having  been 
abnormally  good  during  the  last  3  or  4  years.  Do  you  mean  that  it  has  been 
unnatural,  or  that  it  has  been  unprecedentedly  good?— A.  Well,  I  should  say  an 
advance  in  prices  of  200  or  300  per  cent  gives  abnormal  prices. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  advance? — A.  You  recollect  the  dark  days  from 
1893  to  1896?    I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  these  things  now. 

Q.  Prices  were  quite  abnormally  low? — A.  Abnormalljj  low. 

Q-  Then  an  advance? — A.  People  do  not  buy  on  a  falling  market.  It  chills  pur- 
chases when  prices  get  down,  and  there  are  a  thousand  reasons  why  they  are 
going  lower  wnere  there  is  one  for  their  going  higher.  The  same  is  true  when  they 
get  to  the  top;  there  are  a  thousand  reasons  why  the  prices  are  going  just  a  little 
beyond.  Wnen  prices  were  low  you  could  get  satisfaction  easily;  people  seemed 
crazy  to  sell;  busmess  was  stimulated,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  shortage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  the  prices  go  down  from  50  to  75  per  cent  l)elow  cost? 
You  have  said  that  they  have  gone  up  200  or  300  per  cent. — ^A.  I  said  in  1899  prices 
advanced  from  100  to  200  per  cent 
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Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCHMAN. )  What  is  your  basis  of  comparison? — A.  We  started  at  the 
basis  of  $20  and  went  up  to  $45. 

Q.  The  $20  price  was  an  abnormally  low  price? — A.  Below  cost. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fair  comparison  to  speak  of  an  abnormal  advance  over  an  abnormal 
reduction? — A.  When  I  say  it  was  oelow  cost,  I  mean  it  was  below  cost  by  a  very 
little  amount. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Something  above  cost  would  be  normal,  would  it  not? — 
A.  A  manufacturer  ought  to  make  25  per  cent  profit  on  a  business. 

Q.  Then  a  jobber  must  make  something? — A.  Oh,  a  very  small  percentage. 

Q.  Jobbers  live  for  the  public  good,  I  suppose? — A.  No;  they  are  living  for  the 
jobbers*  good. 

Q.  Well,  to  be  candid  about  it,  a  manufacturer  must  have  a  little  profit  and  the 
jobber  must  have  a  little  profit? — A.  A  manufacturer  ought  to  have  a  large  profit  in 
this  age  when  changes  in  the  methods  of  production  are  so  rapid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  It  is  normal  for  the  manufacturers'  profit  to  be  lai^r  than 
the  others? — A.  Yes;  many  fold  larger. 

NEW   USES   FOR   IRON   AND  STEEL — THEIR   EFFECF   UPON    PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  there  been  any  new  uses  of  steel  and  iron  wiiich 
would  naturally  call  tor  an  increased  tonnage  and  justify  by  that  demand  an 
increased  price? — A.  There  are  new  uses  coming  constantly  which  enlarge  the 
demand  and  cause  higher  prices  to  follow. 

Q.  One  or  two  of  the  lareest  manufacturers  have  testified  before  the  commission 
that  the  new  uses  of  steel  tor  structural  purposes,  frames  for  buildings,  for  vessels, 
and  for  bridges  call  for  a  tonnage  greater  than  all  the  world  previously  used.  That 
being  the  case,  and  that  being  of  recent  occurrence,  would  not  this  extraordinary 
demand  justify  a  considerable  advance  in  price,  that  advance  being  perfectly  nor- 
mal?— A.  You  mean  an  advance  in  profit  or  an  advance  in  price? 

Q.  Price. — A.  I  should  say  the  advance  in  price  was  caused  by  the  many  new 
uses.  You  have  omitted  one  which  I  think  is  quite  as  important — that  is,  the  use  of 
steel  in  car  building.  I  know  in  our  particular  branch  of  business — that  is,  heavy 
plates — there  are  more  plates  used  in  building  cars  to-day  than  would  be  repre- 
senteil  by  the  entire  pnxluction  of  steel  plates  of  10  years  ago. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  there  is  an  increasing  demand  in 
the  market  for  any  commodity  there  is  usually  a  normal  advance  in  price? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  normal.  I  think  that  the  minute  that  any  of  us  anticipate  an  advance, 
all  of  us  rush  in  and  try  to  get  the  advance  before  the  other  fellow  does.  This  cre- 
ates an  abnormal  demand,  and  by  the  time  this  demand  reaches  the  manufacturer 
it  is  greater  than  it  ought  to  be.  If  we  could  all  be  patient  we  could  ail  get  our 
wants  supplied  without  any  great  advance  in  price.  None  of  us  are  patient  in  the 
conduct  of  our  business.  The  little  fellow  who  has  a  blacksmith  shop  at  the  four  coi^ 
ners,  and  who  is  accustomed  to  buy  a  ton  of  iron,  notices  by  the  papers  that  the 
price  is  going  up,  and  he  thinks  he  will  buy  2  tons.  That  very  thing  extends  all 
along  the  line. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  a  characteristic  of  human  nature? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  That  is  one  phase  of  nature.  What  is  normal  is  natural. — A.  That  is  the  noi^ 
mal  characteristic  of  us  all. 

Q.  Has  human  nature  got  to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  whether  a 
demand  is  normal  or  not? — A.  You  can't  always  determine  whether  a  demand  is 
normal  or  not  by  a  meat^ure  of  figures. 

Q.  Is  the  market  overstocked  at  the  present  time  with  iron  and  steel  goods? — A. 
I  should  say  there  is  a  shortage  rather  than  an  overstock  to-day. 

Q.  Are  prices  unduly  high  in  your  judgment? — A.  No;  nobody  could  criticise 
prices  to-day. 

Q.  Then  you  say  nothing  is  abnormal  in  the  present  condition  of  the  market? — A. 
I  would  say  there  is  a  very  much  larger  demand  from  the  consumer  than  we  have 
ever  known  before.  That  is  effected  by  the  demand  for  finished  materials,  farm 
machinery,  stoves,  and  all  sorts  of  household  utensils.  All  interests  of  that  kind 
are  busier  than  ever  before. 

Q.  Is  not  that  ai)t  to  be  the  case  when  general  prosperity  prevails? — A.  Coincident 

Q.  And  the  reverse  when  hard  times  are  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  which  is  the  normal  wndition? — A.  The  normal  condition  is  the 
fluctuating  condition,  I  suppose.  We  are  moving  up  or  down,  expanding  or  contract- 
ing all  the  time. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  the  tendency  in  forwanl  and  upward,  is  it  not? — ^A-  1  should  say 
the  tendency  is  to  a  lower  price  and  to  a  larger  production. 
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FORCBS   PREVENTING  THE   INTRODUCTION    OP   IMPROVED   MACHINERY. 

Q.  You  Spoke  of  the  tin-plate  business  in  Wales  and  mentioned  that  owing  to  the 
smallness  oi  the  profits  there  the  manufacturers  were  unable  to  introduce  improved 
machinery. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  firm  of  E.  Morewood  &  Co.  had  in  their  possession 
for  several  years  an  improved  machine  that  the  labor  unions  would  not  permit  them 
to  use? — A.  I  have  not.     I  do  not  know  an3rthing  about  it. 

EFFECTS  OF  OVERCAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.^  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  with  reference  to  the  capitalization 
of  these  laqa^er  combinations.  It  has  freouently  been  asserted  that  many  of  the 
larger  combinations,  not  merely  in  iron  ana  steel,  but  along  the  whole  line,  are  con- 
siderably overcapitalized,  and  many  people  think  that  is  an  injurious  condition.  I 
should  be  ^lad  if  you  would  express  an  opinion  with  reference  to  this  subject  of  over- 
capitalization, as  to  what  you  understand  by  it,  whether  you  think  it  is  injurious, 
etc. — A.  Well,  I  would  answer  that  and  make  a  personal  application  in  my  business. 
If  we  capitalized  the  good  w^ill  of  our  business,  it  would  be  a  burden  to  pay  a  divi- 
dend on  that,  and  I  presume  if  it  should  lie  in  our  power  to  pay  a  dividend  on  that 
we  would  try  to  do  so,  but  it  would  require  the  employment  of  an  unusual  effort 
and  the  creation  of  profits  which  we  probably  would  nnd  diflScult  to  maintain. 

Q.  Your  idea  is,  then,  if  I  understand  the  application,  that  the  proper  basis  of  cap- 
italization would  be  tangible  assets? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  tangible  and  assured,  as 
distinct  from  prospective. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  further  opinion  that  capitalization  above  that  is  likely  to 
increase  the  price  to  the  consumed — A.  I  should  say  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  competition,  since  every  excessive  capitalization  would  a&sume  a  capitali- 
zation of  good  will  which  a  competing  concern  would  not  necessarily  have  to  l>e 
burdened  with. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  combinations  attempt  to  capitalize  good  will  to  any  great  extent, 
the  result  would  be  that  they  would  probably  attempt  to  increase  or  pay  dividends 
through  prices  rather  higher  than  normal,  and  that  would  almost  inevitably  bring 
new  competitors  into  the  field.  Is  that  your  position? — A.  That  would  be  my  opinion 
and  my  deduction. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS  THE   NATURAL  AND   BENEFICIAL   DEVELOPMENTS   OF  TRADE. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  As  a  jobber  you  are  naturally  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  retail  dealers  throughout  the  country,  and  of  people  generally? — A.  We  don't  sell 
to  dealers;  our  business  is  lately  with  consumers. 

Q.  Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  dealer,  do  you  look  with  anxietv-and  appre- 
hension upon  these  combinations  of  great  industries  called  trusts? — A.  iJo;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  regard  these  combinations  as  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  country? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  that  these  industrial  combinations  came  in  the 
natural  aevelopment  of  the  trade  of  this  country.  Don't  they  come  in  the  natural 
development  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  And  this  new  development  in  industry,  you  think,  would  come  whether  there 
was  any  tariff  in  this  country  or  not? — A.  It  would  come  anyhow.  It  is  the  process 
of  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  expenses.  I  can  state  an  illustration  of  that. 
There  are  2  lai^  concerns  in  the  West  making  an  article  that  goes  to  the  farmer;  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  that  article  is  in  the  distribution  of  it,  and  yet  if  those  2  con- 
cerns should  combine  and  by  so  doing  reduce  their  price  25  per  cent  (which  they 
could  easily  do  and  still  make  a  muchlai^r  profit  than  now,  by  reason  of  the  elim- 
ination  of  some  of  the  distributers,  salesmen,  agents,  etc. ),  there  would  be  a  clamor 
that  the  farmers  were  being  robbed. 

Q.  (By.  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.^  What  kind  of  an  industry  is  that? — A.  Agricultural 
machinery.  You  know  that  m  the  bicycle  business  they  used  to  spend  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  retail  price  to  get  the  bicycles  into  our  hands. 

combinations   REGULATED   BY    NATURAL   LAWS — REMEDIAL   LEGISLATION. 

Q.  You  say  in  your  paper,  I  think,  that  legislation  for  the  control  of  these  com- 
binations would  be  useless  or  unnecessary.  By  that  do  you  mean  that  the  laws  of  trade 
are  not  subject  to  legislation? — A.  I  should  say  that  we  have  good  laws  on  the  statute 
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books  to-day,  but  the  most  relentless  and  untiring  law  is  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  it  reaches  us  instantly  and  individually. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  management  of  the  entire  business  of  the  United 
States  correctives  enough  are  to  be  found  in  natural  laws  for  all  abuses,  without  requir- 
ing recourse  to  politicians  and  statutes? — A.  I  am  an  advocate  of  free  and  unrestricted 
competition,  operating  under  our  laws  to-day. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  business  men  of  the  United  States  can  take  care 
of  themselves,  take  care  of  business,  and  at  the  same  time  be  fair  to  consumers? — A. 
Yes;  that  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Do  you  think  the  so-called  trusts  are  organized  in  restraint 
of  competition? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  my  answer  to  that  would  be  that  any  effort 
to  restrain  trade  would  be  reactive  against  the  concerns  attempting  it,  and  they,  and 
not  the  consumer,  would  suffer. 

Q.  So  the  matter  will  ultimately  correct  itself,  in  your  judgment? — A.  Of  course  in 
a  laiige  enterprise  the  result  is  slower  in  operation,  but  in  the  end  will  be  the  same. 
We  never  have  made  any  money  by  combination  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner.  We 
have  always  suffered  by  it.  We  have  had  opportunities  personally  of  going  into  com- 
binations, which  we  have  done  in  the  past,  but  not  in  recent  years,  because  it  does  not 
pay.  If  we  had  a  competitor  in  our  own  or  another  city  tnat  we  could  buy  out,  as 
we  did  once,  the  very  minute  we  bought  that  concern  out  we  reduced  our  price, 
simply  because  we  knew  that  our  trade  would  think  that  by  means  of  our  apparent 
monopoly  we  would  enjoy  for  a  short  time  a  chance  to  take  advantage  of  them.  I 
think  most  business  men  would  feel  the  same  responsibility  and  act  in  the  same  way 
at  once. 

DANGBR  OP  LBQISLATINO   FOR  THB  CONTROL  OF   INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Believing  these  combinations,  then,  to  be  natural  and  bene- 
ficial, you  see  no  reason  why  anv  of  the  good  laws  existing  at  the  present  time  should 
be  changed  merely  to  get  back  at  these  combinations? — A.  My  answer  to  that 
would  be  that  any  law  would  be  in  restraint  of  competition,  because  it  would  have 
to  affect  not  only  existing  interests,  but  other  interests  of  a  similar  nature  which  we 
must  look  forward  to  as  being  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  human  race.  Business 
has  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  greatest  possible  economy,  and  I  would  say 
that  legislation  would  be  in  the  direction  of  restraint  of  trade. 

Q.  Suppose  a  law  should  be  passed  which  would  injure  an  industry;  which  could 
stand  the  bad  effect  of  that  law  the  better,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or 
some  small  concern  that  was  competing  with  it? — A.  That  is  a  haid  question  to 
answer.  Whether  the  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  who  mi^ht 
be  widows  and  orphans,  could  stand  that  better  than  an  individual  owner  operatmg 
a  plant  I  do  not  know.  I  should  say  in  the  long  run  the  individual  operator  would 
succeed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  widows  and  orphans  could  stand  the  stress  of  a  storm  or 
shipwreck  better  than  an  athlete? — A.  The  athlete  would  probably  be  left  to  shift 
for  himself,  while  the  widow  or  orphan  would  be  put  in  a  lifeboat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  to  volunteer  to  the  commission  on 
any  ground  that  you  have  not  covered? — A.  I  have  not. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  27^  1901. 

TE8TIM0FT  OF  ME.  WILLIS  L.  KIVG, 

Vice-chairman  Jones  &  Laughlirty  Limited, 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Willis 
L.  King  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (fiy  Mr.  Jrnks.)  Please  state  vour  name,  address,  and  ofiScial  position. — A. 
Willis  L.  King;  vice-chairman  of  the  firm  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  Limited;  Pitts- 
bui^,  Pa. 

BUSINESS  AND  CAPITALIZATION   OF  TH£  JONES  A   LAUOHLIN   COMPANY. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  Jones  &  lAughlin? — A.  The  manufacture  of  steel,  bar 

steel,  structural  steel,  cold-rolled  shafting  and  fittings,  spikes,  and  railroad  specialties. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  what  the  amount  of  your  business  is  per  annum? — A.  We 
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have  a  yearly  capacity  of  about  750,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  something  less  than 
that  of  finisKed  material — say  about  600,000  tons. 

Q.  About  what  would  that  represent  from  the  money  point  of  view?— A.  The  value 
of  the  output  would  depend  on  the  price.  During  the  last  year  I  would  say  it  would 
represent  about  120,000,000. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  firm  been  in  existence? — A.  About  50  years. 

Q.  You  are  not  incorporated? — A.  We  operate  under  the  limited  partnership  law 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  UuSier  this  limited  partnership  law  is  there  a  fixed  capitalization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  your  company?— A.  $20,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  long  has  it  been  capitalized  at  that? — A.  I  think  some- 
thing over  a  year  ago  it  wa«  recapitalized. 

Q.  What  wag  the  capital  prior  to  that  time? — A.  The  original  capital  established 
some  20  years  af^  was  $5,000,000.  That  was  at  the  time  the  company  was  changed 
from  a  partnership  to  a  limited  partnership. 

SOURCE  OF  ORE  SUPPLY — THE  TARIFF  ON   ORE   AND  SCRAP  OTBEL. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Where  do  you  get  the  ores  that  you  use  in  your  manufacture? — 
A.  From  the  Lake  Superior  district. 

Q.  Do  you  own  your  own  mines  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  what  proportion  of  the  ore  product  of  that  region  you  your- 
selves control? — A.  We  use  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
of  ore  per  year;  and  I  should  say  we  had  20  to  25  or  30  years'  supply,  perhaps. 

Q.  Do  you  mine  more  than  you  need  for  your  own  use? — A.  ^lO. 

Q.  You  are  able  to  supply  your  own  needs  entirely? — A.  We  shall  be  from  this 
time  on,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  until  recently. 

Q.  From  whom  have  you  heretofore  been  purchasing  the  ore  that  you  needed? — 
A.  In  the  general  market. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  recent  purchase  of  ore  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  imported  ores? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whetner  ores  are  imported  to  any  considerable  extent? — A.  To 
some  extent  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  seacoast,  where  the  freight 
is  not  a  factor. 

Q.  Where  do  the  imported  ores  come  from? — A.  Princiimlly  from  Cuba;  some 
from  Spain. 

Q.  Is  there  any  tariff  on  ores? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  does  that  affect  the  importation? — A.  I  think  it  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  affect  the  importation  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  scrap  steel  is  imported? — A.  Not  at  present,  I 
believe. 

Q.  W^hat  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  scrap  steel  on  its  importa- 
tion?— A.  WMtnout  the  tariff  scrap  might  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  tne  eastern 
section  of  the  country,  but  I  believe  the  railroad  freight  to  our  section  would  prohibit 
it,  anvway. 

Q.  ^Vhere  do  you  get  the  scrap  steel  that  you  use? — A.  As  a  rule  we  buy  it  in  the 
local  market  from  railroads  and  manufacturing  establishments;  but  just  at  this  time 
we  supply  ourselves  with  all  the  scrap  steel  we  need. 

Q.  Tne  suggestion  has  been  made  tnat  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff  on  ores  and  scrap 
steel  the  iron  manufactories  on  the  seacoast  would  be  very  greatly  enlarged,  so  that 
those  manufactories  would  be  better  able  than  now  to  supply  the  we^stern  coast  and  the 
South,  and  in  that  way  the  importation  of  iron  and  steel  from  England  would  be  shut 
out  What  is  your  opinion  on  that  general  question? — A.  I  think  the  taking  off  of 
the  tariff  on  ore  would  not  have  much  effect  as  far  as  supplying  material  generally  to 
the  United  States. 

Q.  That  is,  in  your  opinion,  even  without  the  tariff  foreign  ore  would  be  substan- 
tially as  expensive  as  the  American  ore? — A.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  as  expensive 
by  tne  amount  of  the  duty,  but  I  am  really  somewhat  at  a  loss  in  answering  that 
question^  because  I  do  not  recall  the  duty.    Can  you  tell  me? 

Q.  It  18  ^  a  ton  on  scrap  steel  and  $0.40  a  ton  on  ore. — A.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
The  tariff  on  ore  is  very  smidl  and  would  not  make  enough  difference  to  enable 
the  eastern  manofacturef  to  go  into  the  West. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  ore  would  be  likely  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  Lake  Superior  ore? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  How  does  the  f)rice  of  Lake  Suj^erior  ore  at  the  present  time  compare  with  that 
of  a  year  ago? — A.  The  price  fixed  thist  year  on  standard  old  range  ores  (which  are 
regarded  as  the  best  giaae  of  ore  there)  is  $1 .25  a  ton  less  than  it  was  last  year. 
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Q.  Are  the  Lake  Superior  ores  controlled  Fufficiently  by  any  one  organization  so  that 
this  organization  substantially  fixes  the  price  for  the  country? — A.  Well,  the  organ- 
ization you  refer  to  would  necessarily  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  fixing  the  price. 

Q.  The  price  they  fix  would  substantially  control  the  market,  you  think? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  implication  is  that  this  $1.26  reduction  is  a  reduction  by  the  United 
States  Steel  (Corporation? — A.  That  is  the  way  it  is  regarded  by  iron  men  generally. 

ORE   MINES  AS   A    BASIS  OF  CAPITALIZATION* — DURATION   OP  THE  ORE  SUPPLY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  proportion  does  the  value  of  your  ore  in  the  mines 
bear  to  tne  capitalization  of  your  company? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  difiScult  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Schwab  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  value  of  tne  ore  in  their  mines  was 
even  greater  than  the  capitalization  of  their  fuuii)any.'  I  want  to  know  how  you 
estimate  yours? — A.  In  the  first  place  we  do  not  have  such  a  large  proportion  of  ore 
to  our  capital  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  I  would  not  like  to  say  off- 
hand what  I  regard  as  the  proper  proportion,  because  I  want  to  answer  the  question 
intelligently. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  value  per  ton  you  put  on  your  unmined  ore? — A.  There  are 
so  many  contingencies  to  change  the  price  of  **"«  ore  that  it  is  hard  to  answer  that 
question.     I  do  not  believe  I  could  answer  it  iin^ciiigently. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  view  of  the  limited  supply  of  ore,  and  in  view  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  steel  products,  do  you  think  tnere  is  likely  to  be  an  increasing 
value  upon  the  ore? — A.  My  own  opinion  is  that  more  ore  will  be  found  as  it  is 
needed. 

Q.  In  that  vicinity? — A.  Perhaps  not  in  that  immediate  vicinity,  but  possibly  in 
Canada  or  some  other  available  place.  In  other  words,  I  believe  the  visiole  supply 
of  ore  is  not  all  that  we  can  expect  in  the  future.  As  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas,  it  is 
generally  found  when  it  is  needed,  and  the  higher  priced  it  becomes,  the  greater 
effort  is  made  to  find  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  anticipate  the  discovery  of  more  ores;  I  infer,  then,  that 
you  think  that  one  should  not  estimate  the  present  value  of  the  ore  in  the  mine 
materially  above  its  present  selling  price? — A.  1  would  say,  no. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  not  more  likely  to  become  cheaper  from  year  to  year? — 
A.  It  IS  apt,  in  my  opinion,  to  act  very  much  as  oil  has. 

Q.  J  By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  From  your  knowledge  and  practical  use  of  the  Lake 
Superior  ores  would  you  say  it  is  a  necessity  to  bring  in  foreign  ores  as  auxiliaries 
in  the  fluxing  and  manufacture,  or  have  we  in  this  country  sufficient  ores  of  different 
qualities  without  making  use  of  foreign  ores? — A.  We  have  sufficient  ores  here  in 
great  abundance. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  an  estimate,  geological  or  otherwise,  of  the  \Tsible  supply 
of  orca  in  the  Lake  Superior  region? — A.  The  researches  of  the  individual  firms  up 
there,  I  understand,  have  demonstrated  that  up  to  this  time  the  geological  survey  is 
quite  accurate.  They  do  not  find  a  great  deal  of  ore  that  is  not  down  on  the  Govern- 
ment charts.  But  as  I  understand  it,  they  have  never  gone  below  what  is  known  as 
the  green  stone  in  the  ore  formation,  until  lately  some  ore  haa  been  found  below 
that  stone;  so  there  is  possibly  a  chance  of  finding  ore  deeper  down  than  they 
have  anticipated. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  for  80  or  100  years  the  Lake  Superior  district  can  supply 
ore  for  the  steel  manufacture  of  this  country? — A.  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  they  made  any  discoveries  of  ore  of  a  good  quality  in 
Canada? — A.  To  some  limited  extent;  not  to  a  large  extent,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  you  think  that  the  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  may 
be  exhausted  in  80  or  100  years? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  put  that  limit  on  it  myself. 

Q.  Is  that  the  generally  accepted  view? — A.  I  think  it  is  rather  felt  that  the  ore 
will  be  found  when  needed. 

Q.  Of  course  the  ore  that  is  used  exhausts  the  quantity? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  limit  to  the  time  that  the  supply  can  he  relied  upon^  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  does  not  the  value  of  the  ore  increase  as  the  supply  diminishes? — A. 
That  would  he  true  if  no  fresh  supply  was  found. 

Q.  Then  may  it  not  be  a  fair  basis  of  capitalization  to  take  that  fact  into  consider- 
ation?— A.  I  think  it  would  to  a  fair  extent. 

Q.  Provided  it  was  not  carried  to  an  extreme? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  geological  estimates  were  made 
about  10  years  ago  covering  the  output  at  that  time;  and  since  then  might  not  the 
greater  demand  shorten  the  life  of  the  mines,  independent  of  new  discoveries? — A. 
Since  that  time  the  Messabi  district  has  been  discovered  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  ore  that  was  never  known  of  before  has  been  put  on  the  market. 


1  See  pp.  457,  464,  467,  472-478,  514^16.  >  See  p.  464. 
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SHIPMENT  OF  ORB — SUPPLY  OP  GOAL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Do  you  have  your  own  vessels  for  shipping  ore,  or  do  you  hire 
vessels  for  that  purpose? — A.  We  have  an  interest  in  a  few  vessels,  but  do  not  own 
them  entirely.    The)[  bring  only  a  limited  part  of  our  ore  down. 

Q.  How  do  you  ship  the  rest  down — under  long-time  contracts  with  single  firms, 
or  do  you  hire  ships  here  and  there? — A.  The  custom  has  been  in  the  past  to  make 
yearly  contracts  for  the  ore  season. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  making  these  contracts  with  some  of  the  com- 
peting iron  companies  that  own  their  ow<i  fleets,  or  with  outside  vessel  owners? — 
A.  GeneraJly  with  outside  vessel  owners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  there  many  of  these  independent  owners  since  the 
organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Ck>rporation? — A.  Yes;  there  is  still  consid- 
erable vessel  tonnage  outside  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Where  do  you  ^t  your  supply  of  coal? — A.  We  get  it  up  the 
Monon^hela  River,  about  the  same  distance  as  the  Connellsville  field  is  from  ritts- 
bui^.  The  place  which  is  the  source  of  supply  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Connells- 
ville region. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  the  same  quality  of  coal  as  the  Connellsville? — A.  Well, 
it  is  coal  which  is  abundantly  suited  for  our  purposes,  although  it  is  not  regarded  as 
being  strictly  Connellsville  coal. 

Q.  (Bv  mr.  Jekks.)  Do  you  have  your  own  coal  mines  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  as  to  the  supply  as  regards  your  future  needs? — A.  We 
certainly  have  35  or  40  years'  supply. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  substantially  as  well  equipped  with  regard  to  coal  as  in  the 
matter  of  ore?— A.  Yes. 

THE  COURSE  OF  PRICES  OF  STEEL — MANUFACTURERS'  AOREBMENtS  UPON  PRICBB. 

Q.  Will  you  indicate  what  has  been  the  course  of  pricjes  of  your  product  for  some 
5  or  6  years  past? — A.  The  price  generally  has  been  extremely  low  auring  that  time, 
and  in  many  years  has  been  auite  unprofitable.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1899 
occurred  one  of  the  so-csdled  booms,  following  the  long  period  of  depression  and 
depreciation  of  stocks,  and  then  the  demand  sprang  up  suddenly  and  we  had  quite 
an  advance  in  price.  During  1899  prices  for  bar  steel  went  up  to  2}  cents  a  pound. 
As  an  inevitable  result  when  the  reaction  came  about  a  year  ago  thev  went  about 
as  far  the  other  way.  They  went  down  to  below  1  cent  a  pound.  So  that  the  prices 
have  been  anything  but  uniform;  and,  really,  under  the  best  conditions  it  would 
require  an  average  of  8  or  10  years  to  bring  the  manufacturer's  profit  to  a  point  where 
he  could  live. 

Q.  During  the  period  of  depression  before  1899  prices  were  so  low  that  you  con- 
sidered the  business  scarcely  profitable? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  prices  stand  now  as  comx)ared  with  1897  or  1898? — A.  Prices  are  prob- 
ablv  $6  or  $6  a  ton  higher  now  than  then. 

Q.  During  a  considerable  part  of  this  period,  and  particularly  in  1896,  and  also  in 
the  last  year  or  two,  statements  have  been  frequently  made  in  technical  papers  with 
r^ard  to  so-called  pools  among  iron  manufacturers  with  r^ard  to  maintaining 
agreements  upon  prices  and  output.  Have  you  been  associated  with  some  of  these 
poolE(? — A.  Not  to  the  extent  of  calling  them  pools.  As  far  back  as  my  recollection 
goes  there  has  always  been  more  or  less  consultation  at  different  times  between  man- 
ufacturers regarding  prices,  but  the  market  generally  regulates  that.  Such  under- 
standings do  not  last  if  the  market  is  not  back  of  them. 

Q.  You  9BL}r  these  understandings  ought  not  to  be  termed  pools,  yet  that  is  the 
name  often  given  to  them  by  the  technical  papers. — A.  I  would  give  them  another 
name  that  the  papers  also  give  them,  which  is  more  nearly  correct,  and  that  is  ^'gen- 
tlemen *8  agreements. ' ' 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  nature  of  such  agreements? — A.  Grenerally  to  main- 
tain certain  prices  that  would  allow  the  manufacturer  a  profit. 

Q.  Have  tnere  been  also  at  times  agreements  upon  a  division  of  territory? — A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Or  a  limitation  of  the  output? — A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  division  of  the  output  in  the  form  of  restricting  different  man- 
ofacturers  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  entire  output? — ^A.  That,  I  think,  may  have 
been  true  in  rails,  but  not  in  our  business.     We  are  not  in  rails,  you  imderstand. 

Q.  It  has  never  existed  outside  of  rails,  in  your  judgment? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  not  what  you  call  gentlemen's  agreements  very  often 
broken  by  some  of  the  parties  cutting  prices? — A.   Yes;  and,  as  I  say,  they  are  entirely 
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subject  to  market  conditions.  They  do  not  last  unless  the  market  conditions  are  in 
their  favor.  If  prices  are  advancing,  they  stand,  but  if  prices  go  the  other  way  they 
do  not  last. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  In  making  these  agreements,  has  it  been  customary  to  pro- 
vide for  a  forfeit  from  one  who  breaks  the  agreement? — A.  No;  not  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

Q.  Thev  are  simplv  gentlemen's  agreements — a  matter  of  word  onlv,  with  no  for- 
feit?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Where  are  the  principal  manufacturers  of  structural 
steel?— A.  There  are  6.  These  are  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  A.  &  P.  Roberts 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  the  Phoenix  Iron  Company, 
the  Passaic  Rolling  Mill  Company,  and  there  are  also  quite  a  number  of  others,  who 
make  some  sizes  but  do  not  make  a  full  line  of  structural  steel. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  structural  steel  a  year  or 
two  aco? — A.  The  consumption  or  the  great  demand  was  the  only  reason  for  it. 

Q.  Did  that  scarcity  create  a,ny  extra  price  for  structural  steel? — A.  As  I  say, 
structural  steel  did  not  reach  as  high  a  point  as  the  competitive  material. 

Q.  So  that  even  during  the  scarcity  you  were  selling  at  almost  the  same  rates  as 
previously? — A.  That  is  true,  except  that  some  manufacturers  did  ask  a  higher  price 
for  very  prompt  shipments. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  **boom"  in  1899  was  the  price  of  structural  steel  higher  on 
account  of  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material  than  it  nad  been  a  year  or  so  previously? — 
A.  Yes;  and  on  account  of  the  demand. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  were  vour  prices  for  structural  steel  very  close  to  the  price  of 
steel  in  competition? — A.  Going  back  a  great  many  years,  I  do  not  think  they 
were.  I  think  they  were  considerably  higher  than  tfie  competitive  material;  that  is, 
material  that  everyone  makes,  like  bars.  If  you  go  back  12  or  15  years,  the  price  was 
considerably  higher  than  for  ordinary  competitive  material,  but  the  cost  is  greater. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  price  of  your  building  structural  steel  and  your 
bridge  structural  steel? — A.  No. 

EXPORTATION   OF  PRODUCTS — FOREIGN   AND    DOMESTIC   PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  export  any  of  your  products? — A.  Not  to  any  great 
extent. 

Q.  What  is  the  special  nature  of  the  product  that  you  have  exported? — A.  Gener- 
ally some  of  our  specialties  in  the  more  highly  finished  state,  like  cold-rolled  shafting. 

Q.  How  do  your  export  prices  compare  with  home  prices? — A.  I  think  they  are 
somewhat  lower,  perhaps;  but  this  you  will  understand  is  not  done  from  choice,  but 
for  the  reason  that  a  manufac^turer  can  not  run  his  mill  to  the  best  advantage  unless 
he  runs  full,  and  it  is  better  that  this  surplus  that  can  not  be  sold  in  this  country 
should  be  sold  a  little  cheaper,  if  necessary,  to  save  the  loss  from  limiting  the  output 
But,  as  I  say,  we  export  so  little  that  it  does  not  cut  any  figure. 

Q.  You  say,  then,  that  you  do  not  have  any  regular  export  business,  but  export 
only  in  times  when  you  happen  to  have  a  little  surplus  beyond  the  demand  here? — 
A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  When  you  have  exported  in  the  last  year  or  two,  about  what  has  been  the 
difference  between  your  foreign  and  domestic'price? — A.  I  would  say  a  dollar  or  two 
on  the  ton,  and  most  of  that  is  made  up,  I  think,  by  the  great  cost  of  delivery  to  the 
foreign  market,  by  ocean  freights.  In  other  words,  if  we  sell  abroad  we  have  to 
meet  the  foreign  price  or  we  can  not  sell. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  your  product  delivered  free  in  London? — A.  We  generally  sell 
delivered  at  the  foreign  port 

Q.  How  does  the  ocean  freight  compare  with  the  freight  from  Pittsbuig  to  the 
seaport?— A.  Generally  speaking,  the  ocean  freights  to  ports  in  England  is  1}  to  2 
times  the  railroad  freight  from  Pittsburg  to  the  seaboard. 

SHIPMENT  OF   PRODUCTS — FREIGHT  RATES  AS   A  FACTOR   IN  COMPETITION. 

Q.  In  shipping  to  your  customers  in  the  United  States  do  you  have  printed  and 
sent  to  them  a  regular  schedule  of  freight  rates  to  all  the  different  shipping  ports  in 
the  United  Stated — A.  No;  we  depend  on  the  railroad  tariffs  for  ours,  although  I 
believe  some  of  the  recent  combinations  have  for  convenience  gotten  up  a  book, 
which,  however,  is  only  made  up  of  the  railroad  tariffs. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  on  the  part  of  the  different  iron  combinations  that  have  mills 
in  different  localities  to  base  all  shipments  on  a  single  rate,  as,  perhaps,  the  Pittsburg 
rate? — A.  When  agreements  are  made,  shipments  must  necessarily  be  delivered  to 
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everybody  on  the  same  basis.    Therefore  some  central  point  must  be  taken  as  a  basis. 

Q.'  Do  you  have  more  than  a  single  establishment?  Do  you  ship,  for  example, 
from  different  places  or  different  establishments? — A.  Only  from  one  place.  We 
have  a  single  plant,  located  at  Pittsburg. 

Q.  From  the  fact  that  you  are  shipping  from  one  central  point,  do  the  freight 
charges  limit  your  own  market  to  a  considerable  extent? — A.  That  has  not  proven 
the  case  as  yet.  This  last  combination  is  of  only  recent  date,  and  I  would  not  care 
to  say  whether  it  would  be  a  handicap  in  the  future  or  not. 

Q.'Do  you  sell  practically  throughout  the  entire  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  heretofore  found  it  diflScult  to  compete,  for  example,  in  the  central 
West,  with  the  Chicago  establishments,  which  are  nearer  the  market? — A.  We  have 
at  times  found  it  difficult  to  compete  with  them  on  account  of  our  distance  from  the 
market  and  on  account  of  the  freight  rates. 

Q.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  find  an  ample  market  for  your  entire  output  east  of 
Chicago? — A.  No;  we  could  not  sell  our  entire  output  east  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  what  percentage  of  your  output  ordinarily  goes  beyond 
Chicago? — A.  I  would  sav  about  one-thira. 

Q.  Where  are  your  chief  competitors  for  that  western  market  located? — A.  In 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Taking  Pittsburg  as  the  basic  line,  how  are  the  ship- 
ments 01  your  product  divided? — A.  We  ship  three-fourths  west  of  Pittsburg  and 
one-fourth  east. 

RELATIONS  WITH    EMPLOYEES — WAGES  AND   LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  employ  union  or  non-union  labor  in  your  plant? — A.  I 
presume  our  mill  is  what  might  be  called  a  non-union  mill,  altfiou^b  we  have  no 

Suarrel  with  the  theory  of  trade  unionism;  but  we  find  it  more  desirable  to  treat 
irectly  w^ith  our  own  men. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  do  you  have  men  in  your  employ  that  belong  to  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that.  We 
do  not  ask  them  whether  they  are  union  men  or  not. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  through  union  officers  at  all? — 
A.  Not  for  some  years;  we  did  earlier. 

Q.  About  when  did  you  stop  that  policy? — A.  Probably  3  years  ago. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  course  of  wages  in  your  establishment  for  the  last  5 
or  6  years? — A.  The  average  of  wages  has  been  increasing. 

Q.  Was  there  a  decrease  in  the  wages  in  your  mill  during  the  hard  times  of 
1893-1895?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  they  have  been  increasing  since? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  wages  compare  now  with  wages  in  1891  and  1892? — 
A.  They  are  considerably  higher,  but  I  could  not  give  you  detailed  figures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  scale  of  wages  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association? — A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  general  information  how  your  wages  compare  with  the 
wages  of  that  scale? — A.  Generally  speaking,  I  would  say  tney  were  as  high  or 
higner;  but  you  must  understand  that  every  mill  has  a  special  class  of  machinery, 
more  or  less  modern,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  one  mill  with  another  unless  they 
are  on  the  same  basis  as  to  tonnage  and  machinery. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  average  wages  being  higher,  you  rather  emphasized  the 
word  average.  Is  that  because  of  the  difference  in  estimating  wages  of  the  individ- 
ual workingman  in  your  mill  as  compared  with  those  of  other  plants? — A.  No.  In 
old  times,  a  comparatively  few  skillea  men  in  the  mill  made  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  the  ^eat  majority  of  the  men  got  comparatively  small  wages.  Now,  by  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  of  various  kinds,  the  wages  are  more  gen- 
erally distributed  among  all  the  men  in  the  mill  than  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  At  the  time  of  this  inequality  in  wages,  when  comparatively 
few  men  were  getting  high  wages,  were  vour  men  then  working  under  the  rules  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  some  information  as  to  the  amount  actually  earned  by  the  few 
who  earned  the  highest  wages  in  those  days? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  any  detailed 
information  about  that,  but  in  a  general  way  I  would  say  that  some  few  men  in  the 
old  days  made  as  high  as  $30  and  $40  per  day. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  it  customarv  for  these  men  who  made  as  high  wages  as  that 
to  hire  other  men  to  do  their  work  in  part — to  hire  them  at  lower  rates? — A.  As  a 
rule,  a  roller  hired  his  crew  and  paid  them  out  of  his  wages;  but  he  still  had  a  hand- 
acme  residue  left  for  himself. 
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Q.  Did  it  ever  go  so  far  in  your  establishment  that,  in  hiring  his  crew  to  help  him, 
he  practically  hired  another  man  to  do  his  work,  so  that  he  did  practically  nothing 
himself? — A.  I  think  it  would  hardlv  be  fair  to  say  that,  although  as  a  'matter  of 
fact  a  roller  in  those  days  did  very  little  except  see  that  the  rolls  were  properly 
adjusted  and  that  the  iron  came  out  of  the  proper  size  to  gauge,  and  of  course  the 
most  skill  was  required  about  the  rolls. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  What  is  the  highest  rate  of  wages  paid  in  your  estab- 
lishment at  the  present  time  aside  from  uie  salary  list? — ^A.  I  have  not  that  data 
with  me.* 

Q.  You  of  course  employ  no  female  help? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Does  this  system  of  crews,  each  with  its  foreman,  exist 
in  the  establishment  now? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  abolished  in  the  Pittsburg  mills  generally? — A.  Three 
or  4  years,  I  would  say. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  the  reason  why,  3  or  4  years  ago,  your  firm  refused  to 
sign  the  amalgamated  scale? — A.  We  had  a  disagreement  with  the  association  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Was  the  disagreement  in  the  matter  of  wages  or  over  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  work? — A.  It  was  a  matter  of  wages. 

Q.  It  was  not  owing  to  anv  interference  by  the  labor  organization  with  the  man- 
ner of  working  your  establishment? — A.  No. 

RESPECTIVE  ADVAin<AGBB  OF  CX)MBINRD  AND    OF    INDIVIDUAL    OWNERSHIP  OF  IRON   AND 

STBEL  PLANTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  In  your  judgment,  is  there  opportunity  for  any  material  sav- 
ings to  be  made  through  a  combination  of  the  iron  and  steel  establishmentfil? — A. 
Yes;  considerable  saving  can  be  made. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  indicate  the  sources  of  saving  that  you  think  come  from  com- 
bination?— A.  The  plants  combining  would  make  a  considerable  saving  by  shipping 
the  material  from  tne  mill  nearest  the  market.  Then  I  think  a  savmg  wouM  be 
brought  about  by  dispensing  with  a  great  many  superintendents  and  by  consolidating 
the  clerical  force  of  the  different  mills.  A  great  many  high-priced  oflScers  and  super- 
intendents are  gotten  rid  of. 

Q.  You  would  consider  those  the  two  chief  sources  of  saving? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  savings  that  a  combination  of  different  establishments 
can  make  in  the  superintending  and  in  the  clerical  force.  Do  you  think  that  you 
vourselves  have  any  advantage,  from  your  concentrated  individual  management, 
!rom  being  under  the  control  of  men  that  own  your  plant  largely  and  who  in  con- 
sequence have  a  more  direct  personal  interest  m  it  than  any  salaried  ofi&cer  of  a 
great  corporation  could  have? — A.  I  would  say  that  we  have  some  advantage  in 
that  respect.  There  are  always  some  compensating  conditions  in  this  world,  i  am 
glad  to  Hay. 

POSSIBILITY    OF    COMPETING    AGAINST   A   GREAT    COMBINATION    IN    THE    IRON    AND    STBEL 

INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Does  a  great  combination  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
like  the'  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  weaken  or  strengthen  the  position  of  a 
smaller  and  independent  manufacturing  establishment  like  yours? — A.  Any  concern 
to  compete  with  the  United  States  Steel  (Corporation  must  of  course  own  its  raw 
material  and  have  a  mill  well  constituted  and  equipped  with  modem  machinery.  I 
would  say  that  the  large  combination  would  have  a  rather  bad  effect  on  the  small 
manufacturer  who  does  not  own  his  raw  material.  But  I  presume  it  will  be  no  dif- 
ferent now  from  what  it  has  always  been  in  the  past.  It  will  be  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  there  perhaps  be  an  advants^^  to  the  small  manufac- 
turer who  does  own  his  raw  material  in  that  the  combination  can  set  high  prices 
which  he  can  follow? — A.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  you  must  make  a  certain 
tonnage  in  order  to  get  it  out  at  the  minimum  price.  In  other  words,  a  mill  making 
a  few  hundred  tons  a  day  could  not  compete  with  a  mill  making  as  many  thou»<and 
tons,  because  the  general  average  of  superintendence  and  everything  else  would  be 
against  the  small  mill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  the  combining  mills  are  scattered  over  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  is  there  any  economic  advantage  except  what  you  have  spoken 
of  in  regard  to  freight? — A.  I  think  not. 


I  The  highest  rate  paid  was  stated  later  to  be  920.50  per  day;  the  lowest,  $1.S5  per  day. 
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Q.  If  a  mill  is  e^uipptnl  with  sufficient  ore  and  other  facilities  for  making  the  fin- 
ished product,  what  advantages  are  there  in  increasing  the  capital  beyond  what 
would  \ye  neetled  for  a  maximum  efficiency  in  production? — A.  There  would  be  no 
advanta^  in  increasing  the  crapital  l)eyond  enough  to  make  i)08Hible  a  maximum 
production  to  get  the  best  results.  In  other  words,  as  I  understand  your  question, 
a  mill  making  2,000  or  2,500  tons  a  day  could  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  a  mill  mak- 
ing 5,000  tons  per  day.  Tw^o  thousand  or  2,500  tons  a  day  would  be  about  the  point 
where  the  minimum  cost  in  manufacturing  could  be  reached. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  would  say  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  the  5,000- 
ton  mill?— A.  That  is  mv  opinion. 

Q.  Or  in  one  that  woulS  produce  10,000  or  100,000  tons  per  day? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  So  a  somewhat  limited  amount  of  capital  could  go  into  the  iron  business  and 
reach  proper  results  in  the  manufacture? — A.  If  the  raw  material  could  be  secured. 

Q.  What  would  you  estimate  the  cost  of  ironworks  of  the  best  construction  and 
capable  of  producing,  say,  2,500  tons  per  day? — A.  I  would  say  $20,000,000  to 
$30,000,000. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  combinations  upon 
the  independent  operators? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  independent  or  other  opera- 
tors can  not  expect  to  live,  as  against  the  United  States  Steel  Ck)rporation,  if  they  are 
not  fortified  by  abundant  capital,  do  not  own  their  raw  material,  and  have  mills  and 
furnaces  of  the  moat  modem  description.  There  are  quite  a  respectable  number  of 
such  people  in  existence  to-day,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  cause  for  alarm. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  under  these  conditions  a  man  with  limited  capital  starting 
in  a  business,  in  the  iron  industry,  for  example,  has  the  same  opportunity  he  had 
eome  years  ago?  Does  jiot  the  combination  bar  a  very  large  per  cent  of  persons  from 
entering  upon  this  industry? — A.  Yes;  persons  with  limitm  capital  would  be  barred, 
I  think. 

Q.  There  is  not  the  same  opportunity  to  get  on  in  the  world  as  before,  you  think? — 
A.  Well  perhaps  not  in  some  lines,  but  I  believe  there  may  be  more  and  better 
farmers  after  a  while. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  You  do  not  think  that  competition  ha^  lx»en  materially 
interferell  with  in  your  industry  by  combinations  of  capital? — A.  No.  I  think  there 
iH  a  minority  outside  that  would  prevent  any  unusual  or  extraordinary  adherence  to 
high  prices. 

Q.  Even  though  people  of  small  capital  are  barred  from  entering  these  enterprises, 
may  not  new  organizations  be  formed? — A.  I  think  so.  People  will  put  (capital  in 
other  organizations  instead  of  operating  individually. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.  )  After  the  combinations  in  iron  and  steel  were  made  a  few 
years  ago,  for  instance,  the  Federal  and  Republic,  etc.,  did  you  find  any  difference 
at  all  in  the  conditions  of  comjietition? — A.  We  steatiily  progressed  in  the  matter  of 
output  and  capital,  notwithstanding  severe  comi)etiti()n  at  times.  I  believe  the  pres- 
ent conditions  resulting  from  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
will  have  a  steadying  effec^t  on  prices  in  the  place  of  these  extraordinary  and  narmful 
rises  and  falls  in  the  market.  I  would  almost  hazard  the  prediction  that  the  average 
of  prices  of  iron  in  the  next  10  vears  would  not  be  much  different  from  the  average 
of  the  last  10  years,  but  there  will  not  be  as  many  fluctuations. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  combinations  made  in  iron  and  steel  a  few  years  ago 
were  dangerous  to  all  the  smaller  manufacturers.  Now  we  have  a  combination 
including  over  a  billion  dollars  of  capitalization.  As  a  business  nroposition  does  it 
matter  to  you  whether  that  capital  is  1  billion  or  5  billions? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  an  independent  operator  you  feel  perfectly  sure  that  you  can  compete  at  the 
market  rate,  whatever  it  may  be? — A.  We  feel  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  But  that  is  only  the  case  by  reason  of  your  having  your 
raw  material? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  case  prices  were  cut  by  the  Uniteii  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, would  their  losses  be  as  great  proportionately  to  their  capital  as  yours? — 
A.  1  should  say  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  do  you  consider  a  necessary  amount  of  capital  to 
enable  a  person  to  go  into  the  iron  business  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  have  already 
said  20  to  30  millions  would  l)e  required. 

Q.  If  that  amount  of  capital  was  available,  do  you  think  there  would  beany  trouble 
about  such  a  plant  being  able  to  do  business? — A.  Necessarily  they  would  have  to 
secure  a  supply  of  ore  first.  I  do  not  know  that  they  could  secure  that  immediately, 
but  I  believe  it  could  be  secured. 

Q.  Then  if  the  ore  and  the  amount  of  capital  you  suggest  could  be  obtained,  busi- 
ness could  be  done? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  that  in  spite  of  the  formation  of  the  billion-dollar  trust? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Then  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  that  combination  prevents  people  from 
doing  business  if  the  necessary  amount  of  capital  can  be  obtained? — A.  No. 

ADVANTAQBS  POSSESSED  BV  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  GORFORATION  IX  OWNERSHIP  OP  CBBTAIN 

CX>AL   FIELDS  AND   RAILROADS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration practically  controls  the  whole  Connellsville  coal  field.  Would  they  not  have 
an  advantage  there  to  some  extent? — A.  They  would  perhaps  have  an  advantage  in 
the  coal  of  the  Pittsburg  field,  but  there  are  other  fields  of  coal  in  West  Virginia  and 
other  places  that  are  equallv  as  good  as  Connellsville.  Pocahontas  coal  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  coals  in  the  world. 

Q.  For  coking  purposes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  said  that  in  the  event  of  a  cut  in  price  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  which  you  would  have  to  follow,  their  losses  proportionate 
to  their  capital  would  be  as  great  as  yours.  In  view  of  the  very  larae  amount  of 
water  in  their  stock,  would  not  their  losses  be  greater  than  yours? — A.  Well,  I  think 
that  is  open  to  debate.  I  do  not  like  to  state  that  as  a  hard  and  fast  proposition, 
because,  of  course,  they  have  a  great  many  advantages  that  the  ordinary  maser  does 
not  have,  as  in  the  way  of  railroads;  but  1  think,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  state- 
ment of  yours  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  J  What  advantage  do  they  have  in  the  way  of  railroads? — 
A.  They  own  their  roads  in  the  ore  country;  up  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  they 
own  them  absolutely.  Then  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  owns  a  road  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Pittsburg,  about  140  miles  long,  over  which  tney  bring  their  ore  from  the 
lower  lake  ports  to  their  furnaces. 

Q.  How  does  this  ownership  assist  them? — A.  It  assists  them  in  making  the  profit 
on  carrying  the  ore,  which  all  the  railroads  make.  They  have  that  much  advantage 
over  the  manufacturer  that  does  not  own  his  railroad. 

Q.  Do  they  have  an  advantage  in  the  sending  of  freight  over  the  roads  that  the^ 
do  not  own  themselves? — A.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  Their  particular  advantage  is 
in  the  profit  they  make  out  of  their  own  road,  and  of  course  it  is  immaterial  whether 
you  count  that  profit  as  a  railroad  profit  or  as  profit  on  a  ton  of  steel. 

QUESTION    OF    THE    POSSIBILFTY    AND    DBSIRABILITV    OP    MANDPACTURING    STEEL   IN   NEW 

ENGLAND. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  as  to  the  possibility  of 
manufacturing  steel  in  New  Kn^land. — A.  It  has  been  tried  in  the  past. 

Q.  If  the  duties  were  repealed  on  iron  ore,  scrap  iron  and  steel,  and  bituminous 
coal,  could  not  the  owners  of  thone  raw  materials  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scx)tia  set  up 
works  like  yours  on  the  New  England  coast,  and  successfully  compete  with  you? — A. 
They  could  if  our  Government  were  to  give  a  bounty  of  $2  a  ton,  as  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment does;  but  not  otherwise. 

Q.  They  would  have  the  raw  material  in  their  own  hands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  would  have  easy,  ample,  and  cheap  transportation? — A.  Much  would 
depend  on  that. 

Q.  Why,  then,  could  they  not  produce  as  cheaply  in  New  England  as  at  Pitts- 
burg?— A .  In  the  first  place  thev  have  no  Bessemer  ores  there,  and  so  they  could  not 
make  Bessemer  steel;  they  might  make  open  hearth  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Could  they  not  use  Cuban  ores  there  if  the  duties  were  repealed,  and  those 
would  take  the  place  of  such  ores  as  vou  now  use? — A.  I  think  the  next  trouble 
would  be  in  the  coke.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Nova  Scotia  coke  or  any  foreign  coke 
would  make  the  metal.     It  is  too  high  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

Q.  If  the  duties  on  iron  ore  amount  to  practically  nothing,  so  far  as  interfering 
with  its  use  by  our  manufacturers  is  concerned,  why  could  not  those  duties  be  safely 
repealed  so  that  ore  could  be  gathered  from  any  quarter  of  the  world  where  it  might 
be  found  and  cheaply  transported  to  any  part  of  our  coast? — A.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  import  duty  should  be  repealed  or  even  reduced,  because  while  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  manv  cases  it  would  seem  to  me  a  dead  letter,  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  be  just  as  necessary  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  to  protect  the 
American  manufacturer  and  the  worker. 

Q.  What  reason  is  there  for  anticipating  the  coming  of  any  such  event? — A. 
Because  it  has  always  been  my  experience  that  the  only  way  to  judge  the  future  is 
by  the  past. 
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Q.  You  ship  only  about  a  quarter  of  your  ])rodu(»t8  east  of  Pittsburg.  It  would  not 
|je  a  very  nerious  interference  with  your  businenH,  then,  if  somewhat  formidable  c*om- 
petition  in  that  limited  field  should  arise  on  the  Atlantic  coast? — A.  If  we  were  a 
quarter  short  of  our  product  we  would  feel  that  we  were  in  very  bad  shape,  because 
we  must  run  full  if  we  are  to  run  economically. 

Q.  There  are  many  large  establishments  in  New  England  that  manufac^ture 
machinery,  which  employ  vast  quantities  of  iron  and  steel.  Would  it  not  be  to 
their  advantage  to  have  works  nearer  to  them  than  yours  supply  their  material? — A. 
They  have  thriven  abundantly  in  the  past,  and  I  think  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Q.  There  is  a  feeling  amon]^  some  people  that  proximity  to  the  ocean  is  a  natural 
advantage,  and  that  people  in  such  a  section  of  the  country  have  a  right  to  be 
exceptea  from  the  general  policy  of  the  country  in  regard  to  a  tariff,  if  it  would  be 
to  their  local  advantage  to  draw  supplies  from  foreign  countries. — A.  I  think  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  people  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  other 
woras — the  greatest  good  to  tne  greatest  number. 

Q-  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  the  economic  policy  of  the  countrvdoes  not  oper- 
ate to  give  special  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  loodities,  but  diffuses  itself,  like 
the  atmosphere,  upon  all,  so  that  in  one  way  and  another  conditions  are  practically 
equalized?— A.  I  think  there  is  a  compensation  that  does  practically  even  things  up. 
If  a  manufacturer  in  New  England  pays  freight  on  his  finished  bar  steel  with  which 
to  make  a  machine,  he  usually  sells  his  manufactured  product  right  at  home,  where 
he  is  not  at  any  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  freight. 

Q.  Some  of  our  cotton  machinery  manufacturers  are  selling  a  large  part  of  their 
product  in  the  southern  states  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  Freight  is  a  considerable  item  on  that,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  they  manage  to  sell 
them,  though. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  As  a  general  proposition,  your  idea  is  that  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  tariff  alone? — A.  I  think,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  it  had  better  be  left 
alone. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  industries  in  this  country  would  be  benefited  at  this  time 
by  a  tariff  agitation? — A.  1  think  not;  1  think  they  would  be  injured. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  E.  0.  HOPKINS, 

President  Slosa-Sheffield  Iran  ami  Steel  Vompnny. 

The  commission  being  in  session,  Mr.  E.  O.  Hopkins  was  introduced  as  a  witness 
at  12.08  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PERSONAL   STATEMENT  OP   WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name,  address,  and  official  posi- 
tion?— A.  E.  O.  Hopkins;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheflield  Steel 
and  Iron  Company. 

il.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  understand  you  have  prepared  a  brief  statement.  Will 
yuu  present  that  first? — A.  I  have  prepared  a  brief  statement  to  read,  and  more  par- 
ticularly so  becAuse  1  have  very  recently  gone  into  the  iron  business.  I  was  a  rail- 
road man  until  I  moved  to  Birmingham  last  November.  I  had  been  receiver  of  the 
Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville  Railroad,  and  advisory  receiver  of  the  Louisville, 
Evansville  and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  I  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  iron  busi- 
ness, but  I  have  men  working  for  me  that  do  have,  and  I  am  in  daily  consultation 
with  them.  I  am  simply  the  executive  head  of  the  company,  and  am  learning  the 
business  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  trying,  if  possible,  to  improve  it.  I  noticed  the  course 
of  your  examination  and  the  points  you  wish  to  touch  upon,  and  I  thought  by  pre- 
sentinga  short  report  that  it  might  be  betterthan  answeringthe  questions.     (Reading. ) 
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PKOIH'CrriON   OP  CT>AL   and   iron    during    RRCENT   years   in    ALABAMA. 

The  present  condition  and  development  of  both  coal  and  iron  can  best  l>e  shown 
by  comparison  of  output  in  the  state  for  the  past  5  years.  Development  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  rapid,  as  shown  below: 

(hUpuiy  by  years. 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Goal. 


6,747,698 
5,893,771 
6,416,741 
7,4W,773 
8,504,3-27 


Coke. 


PiKiron. 


1,689,307 
1.396,3a2  , 
1,609,839  ' 
1,798,612  ' 
1,992,561  ; 


922,170 

923.895 

1,026,559 

1,083,906 

1,156,683 


The  above  shows  a  fin^dual  and  healtliy  increase,  more  marked  in  coal  than  in 
coke  and  pig  iron.  The  coal,  as  you  know,  is  being  used  in  those  industries  of  the 
South  which  are  now  organizing — cotton  mills,  foundries,  and  the  other  industries, 
which  are  to-day  making  Birmingham  a  great  industrial  center  without  regard  to  its 
iron  industry.  The  presence  of  these  other  industries  is  a  very  good  thing  for  the 
city,  because  when  the  iron  industry  is  dull  the  town  will  not  go  to  pieces.  I 
believe  now  that  the  country  is  in  such  shape  that  even  if  there  should  be  a  dull 
time  in  the  iron  trade,  the  South  itself  could  go  on  with  its  material  development. 
It  is  not  so  dependent  as  it  was  on  iron  and  cotton.  I  should  say  this  year  we  will 
produce  1,250,000  tons  of  iron,  and  perhaps  more. 


RELATIONS   EXISTING    BET^VEEN    THE    SL0S8-SHBFFIELD    IRON    AND    STEEL   COMPANY    AND 

ITS   EMPLOYEES — WAGES   PAID. 

The  condition  of  the  laborers  in  the  industry  has  been  very  satisfactory,  especially 
since  1894.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  wages  and  no  labor  troubles  of  a  serious 
nature.  The  only  workers  in  our  employ  affected  on  a  uniform  sliding  scale  are  the 
coal  miners.  We  recognize  the  union  and  we  recojpize  the  other  fellow.  We  hire 
everybody  who  wants  to  work  and  make  no  restrictions  against  the  union.  We  deal 
with  oivanized  labor — I  deal  with  them  every  month. 

Q.  (5y  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  deal  with  a  committee? — A.  With  a  commiy^^f  2 
white  men  and  a  colored  brother.  He  is  not  expected  to  say  much,  but  he  m^the 
committee.  During  the  past  4  years  the  following  have  been  the  average  prices  paid 
per  ton  for  cutting  coal.  We  are  now  paying  55  cents.  The  table,  you  wul  observe, 
shows  a  steady  advance:  _ 

Price  paid  per  ton  for  cutting  coal. 


1897 $0.3854 

1898 3896 


1899 $0.4937 

1900 5375 


Every  2i  cents  advance  to  miners,  of  course,  gives  drivers,  men  driving  entries, 
coke  men,  and  day  labor  an  advance.  AU  have  oeen  advanced  about  33}  per  cent. 
It  is  now  55  cents  for  cutting  coal,  and  a  good  white  miner  that  will  work  can  take 
out  about  6  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  he  will  make  $3.30  if  he  does  it.  The  only 
trouble  is  with  our  labor.  The  colored  laborer  does  not  make  much  more  money 
now  than  he  did  when  we  gave  37  cents  per  ton.  He  needs  only  a  small  amount  of 
money.  He  lives  in  the  company's  house,  buys  his  provisions  from  the  commissary, 
and  is  generally  the  company's  man.  When  he  dies  he  is  buried  in  the  comnany's 
cemetery.  He  has  a  pretty  good  time,  because  he  does  not  permit  himself  to  be 
worried  much,  and  if  he  v&n  make  55  cents  a  ton  cutting  coal  he  does  not  care  to  work 
more  than  4  days  in  the  week.  That  is  the  trouble,  and  while  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  these  men  (they  l^ehave  themselves),  thev  are  not  ambitious  and  do  not 
have  savings  accounts,  and  while  the  new  wage  scale  is  helpful  to  the  white  miner,  I 
do  not  know  as  it  does  the  colored  miner  much  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  true  of  all  the  colored  people?— A.  No;  but  of  the 
majonty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  foreigners,  or  are  the  white  men  that  you 
employ  native  labor? — A.  There  are  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen,  and  some  other 
foreigners. 
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(X)MPANY   STOKES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  the  miners  deal  with  company  stores? — A.  They  deal 
where  they  please;  we  have  company  stores  where  they  can  have  credit  for  all  the 
money  they  have  in  the  office.  Many  of  them  are  in  need  of  credit  and  deal  with 
the  company's  store,  but  it  is  not  compulsory. 

Q.  The  majority  of  their  goods  are  bought  at  the  company  store? — A.  They  prefer 
to  deal  with  the  company;  they  get  better  goods  and  at  less  prices  than  from  the 
smaller  stores. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  pay  cash  when  they  want  it? — A .  We  pay  them  monthly, 
but  allow  them  to  trade  at  the  store  as  soon  as  they  have  monev  in  the  office. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  stores  run  for  profit  or  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  employee? — A.  Both.  The  stores  do  not  make  any  great  amount  of  money.  I 
think  tne  men  would  have  to  pay  more  in  these  isolated  districts  if  the  company  did 
not  have  the  stores.     ( Reading. ) 

ADVANTAGES  OF  LARGE  SCALE  PRODUCTION — THE  SL0S8H9HEFFIELD  COMPANY. 

The  apparent  influence  of  the  larger  combinations  upon  the  industry  is  beneficial. 
How  long  this  will  last  is  problematical.  Considering  the  obligations  to  be  met  by 
the  large  combinations,  their  endeavor  will  be  more  than  ever  to  maintain  prices. 
However,  as  everything  at  last  comes  down  to  a  question  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  final  effect  can  not  yet  be  determined.  As  stated  above,  thus  far  it  has  been 
beneficial. 

I  do  not  renuxl  the  Sloss  Company  as  either  a  combination  or  a  trust.  It  is  simply 
the  old  Sloss  Company  with  3  furnaces  in  northern  Alabama  added  to  it.  Thev  were 
bought  from  private  individuals,  one  being  bought  from  Philadelphia  people,  one 
from  Mrs.  Ensley,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Ensley,  who  is  dead,  and  another  from  Eng- 
lish people.  These  furnaces  had  been  idle  for  4  or  5  years,  likewise  the  ore  mines  that 
depended  on  them,  the  coal  mines,  and  in  fact  the  whole  town  of  Sheffield.  A  hotel 
in  the  town  that  cost  $150,000  was  bringing  a  rent  of  only  $100  a  month,  although  it  has 
5  or  6  big  stores  under  it.  But  happily  that  situation  is  changing,  now  that  we  are  put- 
ting the  furnaces  in  blast.  Rents  are  advancing,  wages  are  going  up,  and  everybody 
connected  with  the  town  from  the  minister  down  is  getting  a  l)etter  salary.  Ever>'- 
bodv  is  happy  under  the  present  conditions,  and  I  can  not  see  that  there  has  been 
anybody  about  Sheffield  and  Florence  who  has  not  been  very  larjjely  l)enefit«<l. 

Another  advantage  would  be  that  if  you  have  6  or  7  furnacen,  you  can  pay  a 
man,  say,  $6,000  a  year;  if  you  have  1  furnace,  you  would  have  to  hire  a  cheap  man. 
With  this  same  man  that  you  would  hire  for  $is,000,  you  could  have  foundrynien  to 
look  after  the  separate  furnaces,  and  you  would  have  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

The  advantages  thus  far  clearly  overbalance  the  disadvantages.  For  that  matter, 
the  latter  have  not  as  vet  developed .  The  advantages  derived  are  due  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  the  ability  of  one  management  to  handle  at  a  reduced  expense  a  larger  output. 
The  advantage  to  the  district  is  even  more  marked,  since  properties  which  have  been 
idle  for  years  are  now  practically  rebuilt  and  again  placed  in  operation.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  regard  to  furnaces,  the  capacity  of  the  company  for  pig-iron  pro- 
daction  having  been  doubled  by  the  acquisition  of  the  additional  furnaces  at  Sheffield 
and  Florence.  This  rebuilding  of  furnaces,  reopening  of  ore  mines  and  quarries,  with 
the  construction  of  coke  ovens,  purchase  of  additional  property,  etc.,  has  entailed  an 
outlay  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 

SUPPLY   OF  RAW   MATERIALS  READILY   ACCESSIBLE  TO  THE  SLOSH-SHEFFIELD   COMPANY. 

As  to  our  natural  resources,  we  have  practically  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  coal, 
ore,  and  limestone,  all  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  our  Birmingham  furnaces,  and 
the  same  is  true  as  to  brown  ore  and  limestone  at  the  Sheffield  and  Florence  furnaces. 
These  materials  are  all  eminentlv  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  pi^  iron,  either  for 
foundry  or  for  basic  steel.  All  of  the  coals  are  bituminous  or  semi-bituminous,  the 
latter  being  used  strictly  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes,  the  former  for  steam  and 
coking. 

ORES. 

The  ores  consist  of  hard  red  ore,  soft  red  ore,  and  brown  ore.  A  general  average 
of  the  hard  red  ores  shows: 

Per  cent. 

Metallic  iron 38. 00 

SUica 13.50 

Carb-lime 26. 20 
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The  soft  red  ores  are  as  a  general  thing  the  oiitcroppings  of  the  ores  which  under 
heavy  cover  become  hard.  These  ores  vary  greatly,  some  which  we  worked  being 
as  low  as  35  jjer  cent  metallic  iron,  while  others  run  to  50  or  54  per  cent. 

The  brown  ores  or  limonites,  properly  washed,  should  show  about  50  per  cent 
metallic  iron,  10  per  cent  silica,  0.5  per  cent  phosphorus. 


c;oAi.. 


Three  coal  fields,  Warrior,  Cahaba,  and  Coosa.  Warrior,  over  7,500  square  miles; 
estimated  tonnt^e,  37,000,000,000.  Cahaba,  400  square  miles;  estimated  tonnage, 
4,000,000,000.  Coosa,  345  square  miles;  estimated  tonnage,  600,000,000.  This  sup- 
ply will  permit  of  a  larger  output  than  now  for  1,000  years. 

Average  analysis  of  cools. 


Moisture 

Volatile  matter 
Fixed  carbon. . 

Ash 

Sulphur 


Warrior. 

Cahaba. 

Coosa. 

Percent. 

PercefU. 

Per  ccntm 

1.02 

1.68 

1.43 

81.85 

34.18 

32.21 

63.82 

60.16 

60.85 

8.31 

4.08 

4.41 

0.70 

0.56 

1.10 

Average  analysis  of  cok^. 


Per  cent,    i 

Volatile  matter 0. 90 

Fixed  carbon 87. 50 


Per  cent. 

Ash 11.60 

Sulphur 50  to  1. 60 


As  a  general  thing  the  coal  is  screened,  the  slack  being  (X)ked  and  the  lump  sold 
for  steam  purposes. 

COKE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.  )  In  the  matter  of  cokinj?  coal,  are  you  free  from  sulphur 
and  phosphorus? — A.  No;  they  are  now  commencing  to  make  coke  out  of  a  big  seam 
whicn  is  about  7  feet  thick — tlie  Pratt  seam,  you  have  heard  so  much  about.  This 
was  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  early  making  of  iron  in  the  South  because  it  would 
coke.  That  was  thought  to  be  the  only  coal  that  would  coke;  but  big  seam  coal  vein  is 
7  feet  thick,  and  they  are  now  sending  coke  to  Mexico  and  California;  and  they  are  now 
getting  the  sulphur  down  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  so  it  is  my  judgment  that  coal 
will  be  used  practically  altogether  in  the  near  future,  and  will  take  the  place  of  the 
Virginia  coke  that  is  lacing  brought  to  that  field.  It  is  pretty  expensive  to  bring 
Virginia  coke  to  Birmingham,  Florence,  and  Sheffield.  We  now  nave  a  coal  that 
will  make  a  coke — as  good  coke  as  the  Virginia  coke.  It  is  a  little  high  in  ash,  but 
that  is  not  obiectionable  because  it  bears  up  the  burden  of  the  iron  ore. 

Q.  At  the  beginning  of  your  iron  industry,  vou  say  you  used  the  Virginia  coke. 
Did  you  use  the  Connellsville?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  gone  there  so  recently. 
We  are  making  our  own  coke  there  altogether  now. 

Q.  It  is  a  question  then  of  finding  veins  that  will  coke  best?— A.  Lowest  in  sul- 
phur; yes. 

CAPITALIZATION   OF  THE  SLOSS-SHEFPIELD  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  Slosa-Sheffield  Company? — 
A.  The  Sloss-Sheffield  Company — ^as  far  as  its  bonded  debt  is  concerned— is  tlie  same 
as  the  old  Sloss.  They  did  not  put  on  any  extra  fixed  charge.  Thev  have  an 
authorized  capitalization  of  $20,000,000,  of  which  $10,000,000  is  preferred  and 
$10,000,000  common.  They  have  issued  $6,700,000  of  preferred  and  $7,500,000  of 
common.  The  rest  of  the  stock,  I  imagine,  will  not  be  issued  unless  the  determi- 
nation is  reached  to  put  up  a  steel  plant.     We  have  no  steel  plant. 

CHARACTER  AND   EXTENT  OF  THE  SLOSS-SHEFFIELD   COMPANY'S  OPERATIONS — CHARACTER 

OP   ITS   DEPOSITS   OP   RAW   MATERIALS. 

Q.  What  is  your  product? — A.  Pig  iron,  foundry  iron,  forge  iron. 

Q.  What  does  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Company  own  in  the  way  of  mines?— A.  You 
mean  the  lands  it  owns?  There  are  a  good  many  mines.  It  owns  64,000  acres  of 
coal  and  48,000  acres  of  ore  lands. 
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Q.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  probable  out- 

§at  of  ore  that  you  yourselves  own? — A.  The  so-called  backbone  of  the  Birmingham 
istrict,  which  is  a  vein  of  red  ore  about  14  feet  thick  and  dips — nobody  knows  how 
far  down  nor  how  much  there  is  of  it — we  regard  as  inexhaustible. 

Q.  You  think  you  yourselves  own  enough  to  meet  your  own  needs  for  an  indefi- 
nite period? — A.  I  had  a  man  make  a  calculation  once,  and  he  said  300  years,  but  he 
did  not  know  anything  about  how  far  the  ore  went  down. 

Q.  You  are  so  situated  as  regards  the  ownership  of  both  coal  and  ore  that  you  feel 
you  are  entirely  independent  of  all  other  companies  as  regards  your  supply  of  raw 
material? — A.  We  are  at  this  time  from  any  commercial  standpomt,  and  if  we  were 
not,  we  could  buy  coal  lands  and  undeveloped  ore  lands. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  any  ore? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  about  your  deposit  of  limestone  in  that  section? — A. 
It  is  inexhaustible.  Ii  is  situated  rigHt  next  to  one  of  our  Birmingham  furnaces,  so 
that  we  do  not  pay  any  freight;  we  bring  it  over  with  our  own  switch  engine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Are  the  ores  in  the  Birmingham  district  of  a  quality  to 
enable  you  to  take  up  all  styles  of  steel  manufacture,  or  do  you  ne«d  some  other  ore 
as  a  mixer? — A.  That  has  been  a  much  mooted  question,  but  it  certainly  does  make 
good  steel,  because  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  making  very  fine  steel 
and  exporting  it;  and  before  they  went  into  the  business  they  shipped  thousands 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  high-class  iron  to  Pittsburg.  As  I  once  heard  said,  if  you 
can  make  soup  out  of  a  Birmingham  turnip  in  Pittsburg  you  can  make  soup  out  of 
it  in  Birmingham.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  the  making  of  steel. 
Within  90  days  the  Tennessee  company  will  be  rolling  steel  rails.  They  have  a  very 
fine-looking  plant.    I  do  not  know  much  about  it;  only  what  I  see. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Where  do  you  sell  your  products  mostly? — A.  We  sell  to 
foundries  exclusively.  We  sell  mostly  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  because  most  of  the 
foundries  are  situated  there.  As  the  South  develops  we  will  have  a  more  ready  sale 
for  iron. 

COMPETITORS  OP  THE  BL08S-SHEFP1ELD  COMPANY. 

Q.  With  what  other  concerns  do  you  come  into  competition? — A.  There  are,  I 
should  think,  about  10  makers  of  pig  iron  in  Alabama. 

Q.  You  come  into  competition  with  them,  of  course?  Do  you  also  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  Pittsburg  manufacturers  of  iron? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  companies  particularly? — A.  Those  situated  in  the  valleys  of  Chenango 
and  in  the  valleys  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  You  find  your  cost  of  manufacture  low  enough  in  Birmingham  to  enable  you 
to  pay  freight  and  ship  into  the  Pennsylvania  district? — A.  It  has  been  so  in  the 
past.  Just  at  present  we  are  not  selling  much  iron  there,  but  that  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  price  they  are  willing  to  take  for  their  iron,  and  it  depends  on  what  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Indianapolis  are  willing  to  pay  for  iron.  Iron  is  a  strange  commodity. 
My  brief  experience  is  that  it  is  always  either  going  up  or  down. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  any  furnaces  or 
plants  of  any  kind  in  the  South? — A.  No. 

Q.  None  south  of  the  Ohio  River? — ^A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
is  making  any  attempt  at  ownership  in  that  part  of  the  country? — A.  I  wish  1  knew. 
Of  course  I  do  not  know,  and  no  one  else  would  be  permitted  to  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Schwab  testifies  that  their  supplv  of  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  will 
run  out  in  60  years,,  and  you  say  yours  will  last  1,000.  They  mi^ht  want  to  get  pos- 
session in  that  field? — A.  Ours  may  not  last  that  long.  I  was  talking  about  the  coal — 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  of  coal. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OP   IRON   AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  SOL'TH. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Harris.  )  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  capital  to  build  mills 
and  finish  the  iron-ore  product? — A.  Yes.  They  go  into  such  things  as  cotton  ties, 
which  the  South  uses.  1  heard  the  president  of  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works 
say  the  steel  they  ^ot  from  Birmingham  was  as  good  as  any  ever  furnished  them. 

Q.  Are  you  making  any  structural  ironwork? — A.  We  are  not. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  your  region. — A.  Yes;  they  are  going  into  that  too.  At 
Atlanta  and  various  other  places  they  are  ma^ng  house  fronts  and  stoves.  There 
is  a  very  successful  stove  conc»em  at  Shefl5eld,  and  they  are  putting  them  all  through 
the  South.  It  would  not  take  a  ^eat  many  industries  in  the  South  to  use  up  the  million 
tons  that  Alabama  makes.  This  steel  mill  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
will  alone  use  700  tons  of  its  own  iron,  and  they  make  1,000  tons  a  day.  A  few  indus- 
tries of  that  kind  would  eat  up  the  iron  that  is  now  being  produced  in  the  South. 
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HIGHLY    CAPITALIZED   COMBINATIONS  TEND  TO   PREVENT   RUINOUS  CX>MPEnTION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnkb.)  You  speak  of  the  advantages  of  combinations,  and  then  you 
add  that  owing  to  the  obligations  that  they  have  to  meet  you  think  they  can  be 
competed  with  fairly.  What  obli^tions  did  you  have  in  mind?— A.  I  had'  particu- 
larly in  mind  the  capitalization.  They  have  to  maintain  prices  and  dare  not  go  into 
ruinous  competition. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  some  of  these  larger  combinations  are  rather  overcapitalized? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  sa  that  would  be  true.  I  do  believe  they  would  prevent  ruinous 
competition,  and  I  believe  combinations  that  can  prevent  ruinous  competition  are  the 
best  for  the  cx)untry,  because  whenever  we  have  ruinous  competition  the  evil  goes 
right  back  to  the  laborer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Does  it  go  ba<*k  to  the  laborer's  wages  to  a  greater  extent 
than  to  the  profits  of  the  investor? — A.  It  affects  them  both.  As  1  once  heard  Presi- 
dent Harrison  say,  **  Your  employer  has  an  umbrella  and  he  can  get  along  through 
the  rain,  but  when  the  times  are  hard  you  have  to  go  out  in  tne  wet.*'  I  think 
capital  could  stand  it  better  than  labor. 

Q.  In  such  times  the  first  effort  of  the  industry  to  save  its  profits  is  by  reducing 
the  wages  of  labor? — A.  1  think  that  finally  it  gets  down  where  there  is  no  profit. 
Pig  iron  sold  in  Alabama  for  practically  |6,  most  of  the  concerns  were  bankrupted, 
and  of  course  there  was  not  any  profit  for  the  two  or  three  that  got  through.  Three 
of  these  bankrupted  concerns  were  furnaces  the  Sloss  Company  bought  that  had 
not  been  in  operation  for  4  years. 

EXPORT   business  OP  THE  SLOS8-SHEFFIELD  COMPANY — PREFERENTIAL   EXPORT   PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  export  any? — A.  Forty  thousand  tons  in  1900. 
We  are  not  shipping  any  now  because  they  are  making  iron  in  Middleboro  for  less 
than  $9. 

Q.  That  is  the  largest  export  you  have  had  in  any  one  year? — A.  No;  we  exported 
56,927  tons  in  1898.  It  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  awakening  of  the  demand 
all  over  the  world,  and  we  were  making  iron  cheaply  because  labor  had  not  received 
any  advance;  and,  although  the  prices  were  not  as  high  over  there,  we  did  not  have 
anv  market  in  this  country  ai  all,  hardly,  and  we  shipped  abroad. 

Our  export  business  started  in  1894  and  our  records  snow  the  following  shipments: 


Year. 

Tons. 

1894 

100 

1895 

101 

1896 

26,250 
45,866 

1897 

1898 ^ 

66,927 

1899 

26,600 

1900 

40,360 

There  have  been  very  few  export  shipments  by  anyone  this  year.  The  total 
exports  from  the  Birmingham  district  in  1899  amounted  to  167,003  tons  of  pig  iron 
and  11,742  tons  of  pipe. 

Q.  From  what  ports  do  you  ship? — A.  From  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and,  I  think, 
the  Atlantic  ports.  We  have  the  advantage  in  freight  rates  over  Pittsburig  in  the 
inland  freight,  although  I  doubt  if  we  can  obtain  from  the  South  Atlantic  ports  any 
lower  ocean  rates  than  are  obtainable  from  Norfolk.  The  following  inland  rates  are 
now  in  effect  for  export  shipments: 

Pensacola  and  Mobile $1. 00 

New  Orleans 1. 40 

South  Atlantic  ports,  including  Charleston,  Beaufort,  Savannah,  and  Bruns- 
wick      1.25 

Under  ordinary  conditions  we  should  be  able  to  get  a  through  export  rate  from 
Birmingham  to  Liverpool  of  $3  to  $3.25,  and  to  the  principal  points  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  such  as  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Genoa,  and  Trieste,  $3.25  to  $3.75 
per  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  your  exportations  how  do  the  prices  at  which  you  sell 
abroad  compare  with  prices  here? — A.  Pretty  nearly  the  same  as  for  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, because  we  made  one  hale  of  25,000  tons  to  a  gentleman  from  Glasgow.  I  do 
not  think  he  fared  so  well,  but  we  got  a  pretty  good  price. 
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Q.  Sabetantially  the  rate  here? — ^A.  Yee;  and  higher  than  the  average  price  for 
the  year. 

(c^.  Ib  it  your  experience  that  as  a  rale  in  the  export  business  you  are  able  to  get  as 
good  prices  for  the  export  iron  as  for  that  sold  at  iiome? — A.  It  has  been  so  with  us 
up  to  now,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  best  policy  in  the  future.  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  American  makers  to  figure  on  treights,  and,  rather  than  shut 
down  any  of  the  mills  here,  let  the  English  and  Germans  have  it  at  a  better  price. 
I  can  not  see  but  what  conditions  with  us  are  very  satisfactory  and,  it  seems  to  me, 
they  must  be  unsatisfactory  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  would  sell  at  a  lower  price  to  the  foreign  than  to 
the  American  consumer,  in  order  to  hold  the  market  when  you  once  had  it,  would 
you? — A.  If  I  had  a  surplus  of  iron,  I  would  sell  at  a  fair  profit.  1  would  not  sell  at 
a  price  that  did  not  net  me  a  fair  profit. 

Q.  Is  not  that  what  you  would  say  about  all  your  markets? — A.  Well,  what  would 
constitute  a  fair  profit  would  depend  pretty  generally  on  the  supply  and  demand.  I 
hear  a  good  deal  about  combines  and  trusts  and  of  the  railroads  paying  too  much  for 
steel  rails;  but  if  you  ask  the  man  who  is  complaining  vou  will  nnd  that  he  ia  prob- 
ably not  injured  by  the  railroads  paying  a  good  price  for  steel  rails,  and  even  if  he 
owns  stock  in  a  railroad  he  does  not  fe^  it.  Certainly  everybody  in  the  country  is 
more  prosperojos  when  the  price  of  steel  rails  is  $26  than  when  it  is  $14  or  $16. 

UNFAIR  PROFITS  IN  THE   IRON    AND  STEEL  BUSINESS   PREVENTED   BY   COMPETITION. 

Q.  Are  there  any  unfair  profits  in  iron  and  steel  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  I  should 
think  supply  and  demand  and  competition  would  reflate  that.  I  think  a  man  can 
not  get  too  much  profit,  because  in  the  end  it  will  bring  about  competition.  I 
believe  when  you  can  not  depend  on  that,  you  can  not  put  any  dependence  in 
anything. 

Q.  You  mean  a  moderate  profit  to  hold  the  market? — A.  I  mean  if  the  profits 
become  too  high  there  will  oe  competition  that  will  reduce  them  to  a  fair  amount 

THE  FIXING   OF   PRICES   IN   THE  IRON   AND  STEEL   INDUOTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  understood  you  to  say  a  few  moments  ago  that  at  a  time 
when  the  Pittsburjj  manufacturers  were  able  to  get  a  pretty  high  price  for  iron  in  the 
Pennsylvania  district  you  were  able  to  ship  iron  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  experience  of  your  company  during  the  last  2  or  3  years,  since 
the  formation  of  these  larger  combinations,  that  you  could  practically  let  them  fix 
the  prices,  and  by  following  their  prices  make  better  profits  than  by  attempting  to 
act  a^inst  them? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  good  times  have  caused  tne  com- 
binations or  the  combinations  have  caused  the  good  times.  I  think  it  is  a  little  of 
both.  I  think  sentiment  has  much  to  do  with  good  times,  and  sentiment  produces 
these  combinations;  and  I  think  anything  that  will  hurt  these  combinations  will  be 
harmful  to  the  people.  I  have  no  prejudice  about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  That  is 
my  honest  opinion  about  it. 

Q.  As  regards  the  smaller  establishments,  like  your  own,  in  comparison  with  the 
very  large  combinations,  such  as  the  Federal  Steel  Company  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Company,  and  especially  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  would  you  think, 
in  the  mam,  that  owing  to  their  size  they  could  fix  the  market  price,  which  you 
would  be  practically  compelled  to  follow? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  as  they  could.* 
Of  course  they  use  a  great  deal  of  ore  and  buy  ore  from  other  people.  Now,  as  long 
as  people  thoi^ht  the  price  was  to  be  $5  a  ton,  we  were  shipping  pig  iron  very  freely 
up  into  that  district,  even  with  the  added  freight  against  us.  I  tnink  it  was  a  sur- 
prise to  everybody  that  they  consented  to  have  the  price  made  $4.25  a  ton.  That 
permitted  the  other  independent  furnaces  in  the  valleys  to  go  ahead  and  make  money 
by  making  their  iron  a  little  cheaper.  So  they  are  the  ones  that  are  competing  with 
08,  not  the  big  concerns. 

Q.  Will  ore  at  $4.25  practically  shut  you  out? — A.  No;  but  we  can  ship  to  other 
places  at  a  better  profit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  is  the  difference  in  the  market  value  of  your  pig  iron 
and  that  of  the  Mahoning  and  Chenango  Valleys  and  Pittsburg?— A.  About  $3  a  ton. 

PROBABLE   EFFECTS  OF  AN   ABSORPTION   OF  SOUTHERN  IRON  AND  COAL  COMPANIES  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  you,  if  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany and  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Company  were  to  be  absorbed  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  whether  the  coal  and  iron  industry  of  the  South  and  of  the  coun- 

^  See  p.  466. 
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try  would  be  benefited  or  not,  in  your  opinion? — A.  That  would  depend  entirely  on 
the  policy  of  the  company  after  they  had  acquired  these  properties.  If  they  put  in 
new  and  improved  machinery,  with  larger  and  stronger  furnaces,  and  generally  con- 
ducted the  business  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Carnegie  (which  is  much  ^tter,  because 
of  the  great  amount  of  wealth  he  has,  than  anything  we  have  ever  been  able  to  do 
in  the  South)  it  would  increase  the  output,  would  employ  more  labor,  and  would 
benefit  the  South.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  closed  up  the  furnaces,  it  would  not  be 
a  benefit.  My  judgment  would  be,  if  they  were  to  put  a  lot  of  money  into  the  South, 
they  would  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  ana  not  tearing  down.  You  see  the 
South  is  making  wonderful  strides.  If  a  man  will  go  over  the  southern  railroads, 
as  I  frequently  do,  and  look  out  and  see  the  acres  and  acres  of  new  houses  and  cot- 
ton mills  and  improvements  generally,  he  will  see  there  is  room  for  a  big  southern 
iron  development  as  well  as  northern  iron  development.  I  would  not  be  afraid  of 
capital  going  into  the  South.  I  am  a  northern  man  myself,  and  I  believe  if  a  great 
amount  of  capital  were  sent  into  the  South  it  would  benefit  the  South.  The  ^uth 
is  welcoming  it,  and  generally  the  greatest  kind  of  prosperity  is  being  brought  about. 

Q.  Your  competition  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  not  such  that  it 
would  be  an  inducement  to  them  to  buy  up  your  plants  and  blight  the  industry  in 
the  South,  is  it? — A.  I  do  not  sav  they  would  blight  the  industry  in  the  South.  I  do 
not  think  they  would,  but  I  really  do  not  know.  I  probably  ought  not  to  have  gone 
so  far  into  the  subject.  I  do  not  know  that  the  United  States  Steel  Cori)oration  has 
any  intention  of  buying  up  those  companies. 

Q.  I  was  going  on  the  hypothesis  or  supposition  that  they  might  do  it. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  think  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is 
reaching  out  to  control  the  iron  industry  of  this  country? — A.  It  seems  to  me  they 
have  reached  out.     Whether  they  are  gom^  to  reach  out  farther  I  am  not  informed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  In  your  judgment,  is  the  cost  of  manufacturing  iron  and  steel 
in  the  Birmingham  district,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  coal,  ore,  limestone,  etc., 
cheaper  than  in  Pittsburg? — A.  We  nave  the  cheapest  iron  of  any  place  in  the  world. 

Q.  So,  under  those  circumstances,  as  long  as  you  maintain  your  independent  exist- 
ence there  is  practically  no  possibility  of  your  being  crushed  out  by  competition? — 
A.  As  I  said  before,  if  anybody  undertakes  anything  of  that  kind  they  must  do  it 
like  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  by  goin^  into  all  branches  of  the  business  and  so 
cheapening  it  that  a  new  man  can  not  go  into  it.  So  long  as  there  are  profits  there 
will  be  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  cheapened 
oil,  or  was  the  reduction  due  to  the  new  discoveries  of  petroleum  or  to  natural  phys- 
ical conditions? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  anybody  makes  money  in  the  oil  business 
outside  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  but  I  do  not  hear  anybody  complain  about  the 
price  of  oil.  We  use  a  little  oil  at  our  house,  and  I  never  hear  my  wife  mention  the 
price  of  oil.     I  think  it  is  cheap  enough. 

VARIATIONS   IN  THE  PRICE   AND   KINDS  OP  ORES — THEIR   VALUE    IN  THE  GROUND.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  In  your  own  plant  you  are  in  the  habit  of  varying  the  price 
of  ores  in  accordance  with  the  general  ore  price  in  the  market? — A.  We  have  not  got 
around  to  that;  but  we  figure  that  that  is  the  price  that  the  iron  costs  each  month. 
We  of  course  know  what  our  ore  does  cost  and  we  put  a  pretty  high  value  on  it.  It 
used  to  be  that  a  man  said  that  ore  was  worth  in  the  ground  10  cents  a  ton,  but 
there  is  an  adjustment  going  on  now  on  the  basis  of  25  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  That  was  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. — A.  I  have  known  of  a  litigation  where  the 
court  determined  upon  10  cents  a  ton,  but  I  have  also  known  of  cases  where  they 
were  demanding  25  cents  a  ton.  There  is  no  question  but  that  a  man  owning  a 
g|Ood  brown-ore  mine  and  operating  it  himself,  can  produce  his  brown  ore  and  get 
ti  to  his  furnace  at  probably  50  cents  a  ton  less  than  he  could  if  some  one  else  owned 
the  mine. 

Q.  Would  25  cents  a  ton  be  a  sufliciently  high  price  for  an  ordinary  going  concern 
to  reckon  a«  the  value  of  its  ore  in  the  ground? — A.  That  would  depend  very 
largely  on  the  circumstances.  It  would  depend  on  what  ore  they  were  using  and 
how  rapidly  they  were  using  it.  If  they  were  to  use  100  tons  a  month  it  would  not 
be  very  much;  but  if  they  were  using  1,000,000  tons  a  month  and  there  was  an  end 
of  it  in  sight  it  would  be  very  valuable. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  of  the  value A.  (Interrupting.)  I  think  I  know  what  is  in 

your  mind — about  Mr.  Schwab's  statement.  You  see  that  runs  about  65  per  cent 
and  he  says  there  is  a  limited  supply,  and  I  have  heard  there  is  a  limited  supply,  and 
we  know  there  is  no  other  65  per  cent  ore  in  the  United  States.  There  is  none  in 
the  South.  The  highest  in  the  South  is  54  per  cent.  The  backbone  of  our  district  is 
the  red  ore,  and  that  runs  36  per  cent,  so  that  naturally  the  ore  Mr.  Schwab  talks 

1  See  pp.  457,  461,  467.  47'2-473,  500. 
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about  is  very  much  more  valuable  than  the  ore  we  have — and  have  in  such  great 
qoantitiefi*.  We  have  not  a  great  quantity  of  brown  ore.  You  see  if  a  man  nas  a 
furnace  which  is  ojHirating  fairly  well  on  low  erade  ore,  it  is  probably  necessary  for 
him  to  put  5  tons  of  material  m  the  top  of  tne  furnace  to  get  1  ton  out  from  the 
Ijottom;  whereas  if  he  is  putting  in  66  per  cent  ore  it  is  very  valuable,  he  gets  it 
out  very  cjuickly,  and  make«9  a  higher  grade  of  iron. 

Q.  You  have  known  even  in  your  district  of  cases  where  the  ore  in  the  ground  has 
been  reckoned  as  high  as  25  cents? — ^A.  I  know  of  a  trade  goin^  on  now  on  the  basis 
of  25  cents  a  ton  where  the  people  can  not  agree  as  to  the  division  of  the  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  1  would  like  to  ask  you  something  about  the  grades  of 
iron  ore.  1  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  about  the  different  grades  of  iron  that 
you  make  and  what  uses  some  of  them  are  put  to. — A.  We  are  simply  in  the  foundry, 
pig-iron  business,  and  these  irons  are  of  11  different  brands — 1  ana  2,  silvery;  1,  2, 3, 
and  4,  foundry;  1  and  2,  soft,  and  gray,  forged,  mottled,  and  white  iron — thaX  is  the 
lowest,  but  they  varv  in  prices  on  the  schedule  of  March  25  from  $12.50  down  to 
19.75. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Schwab  that  the 
value  of  their  unmined  ore  exceeds  the  capitalization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration.— A.  I  really  do  not  know  anything  about  how  much  ore  they  have  up 
there,  and  therefore  I  can  not  answer  your  question.  When  I  was  speakins;  to  you  a 
moment  ago  we  were  talking  about  the  red  ore,  the  38  per  cent  ore  of  Alabama  and 
Tennessee,  and  I  said  no  one  had  made  an  estimate  concerning  the  quantity  of  that, 
and  that  I  thought  it  was  practically  inexhaustible. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  WITNESS  IN   RAILROAD  BUSINESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  railroad  business? — A. 
I  have  had;  yes.  I  was  in  the  railroad  business  until  quite  recently.  The  last  7 
years  of  myexnerience  was  in  the  operating  department,  and  I  was  quite  inti- 
mately aasot^iated  with  it. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  nature  of  your  connection  with  the  railroad  business? — A.  I 
was  receiver  of  the  Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville  Railroad,  and  advisory  receiver 
for  the  Louisville,  Evansville  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  previous  to  that  time  I  was 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  Louisville,  Evans- 
ville and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  of  the  Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville  Railroad. 

THE  RBGCLATION   OF  RAILROADS  OPERATING    UNDER  RECEIVERSHIPS. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  called  to  your  attention  any  bill  before  Conp-ess  regulating 
the  conduct  of  railroads  operating  under  a  receivership?  I  refer  particularly  to  what 
was  known  as  the  Cullom-Strauas  bill  of  1894. — A.  No;  I  do  not  recall  it.  What  was 
the  character  of  the  regulation?  Did  it  refer  to  the  organization,  to  the  rates,  to  the 
paying  of  rebates,'or  what? 

Q.  It  was  for  the  r(»gulation  of  stock  issues  and  of  receiverships  and  receivers*  certi- 
ficates for  the  control  of  employees,  etc. — A.  No. 

Q.  As  railroads  have  been  operated  under  receiverships  in  the  past,  do  you  see  anv 
ne«i  or  desirability  for  such  regulations? — A.  No;  not  where  you  have  judges  sucn 
as  I  had  in  Indiana[)olis  and  Springfield  in  the  persons  of  Judge  Woods  and  Judge 
Allen.  They  at  all  times  considered  the  upbuilding  and  improvement  of  the  prop- 
erty. In  fact,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  properties  we  expended  every  dollar  we  earned. 
1  do  not  see  how  anything  l)etter  could  have  been  done  with  the  money,  because  we 
first  paid  attention  to  public  i)<)licy,  and  after  that  if  there  was  anything  over  we  put 
it  into  bridges  and  road-lxnl. 

Q.  Were  you  subject  in  every  respect  to  the  same  control  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  you  would  have  been  had  the  road  been  operated  in  a  state  of 
solvency? — A.  More  so,  because  the  judges  said  they  would  not  wish  their  receiver 
to  be  found  manipulating  rates,  whereas  we  have  known  of  cases  where  independ- 
ent concerns  were  not  paying  strict  attention  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

RAILROAD  RATE  CUTTIN(S — TRANSPORTATION  RATES  PAID  BY  THE  SLOSS-SHEFFIELD  COMPANY. 

Q.  Was  rate  cutting  prevalent  at  the  time  you  ceased  your  connection  with  the 
railroad  business? — ^A.  Yes;  it  was  up  to  the  time  I  became  connected  with  it  as 
receiver,  and  even  during  the  receivership  there  was  considerable  rate  cutting 
going  on. 

Q.  That  was  how  late? — A.  Well,  I  think  I  might  say  my  information  covered  a 
period  of  2  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  at  the  present  time  any  discriminations  or  rate 
cutting  as  reerards  products  which  you  sell  in  northern  and  western  markets? — A.  No. 
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Q.  You  have  sustained  the  published  rates  in  every  case? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  arrangements  do  you  have  with  the  railroads  concerning  the  traflSc  which 
jrou  as  a  corporation  turn  over  to  them? — A.  None  at  all,  except  that  we  do  feel  some- 
times that  if  we  ship  a  good  deal  of  iron  over  a  road  they  might  favor  us  with  refer- 
ence to  a  coal  contract  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  there  is  no  understanding 
about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  sliding  scale  of  rates,  the  rates  varying  with  the  price  of  pip 
iron? — A.  No;  but  when  pig  iron  is  very  high  the  railroads  have  advanced  the  rates 
50  cents  a  ton  to  Mobile  and  50  cents  a  ton  to  the  Ohio  River.  I  think  I  have  a 
little  something  on  that  subject  in  my  book  [referring  to  memorandum].  For 
instance,  the  b^is  has  been  $1.75  to  $2.75  to  the  Ohio  River;  it  is  now  $2.25.  If  iron 
is  high  and  the  country  is  pro8i)erous,  the  railroad  will  very  properly  get  a  little  more 
money. 

Q.  You  are  paving  $2.25,  then,  on  your  pig  iron  to  the  Ohio  at  the  present  time? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  sell  your  product  on  the  Pittsburg  freight  rate  basis,  or  do  you 
experience  any  inconvenience  from  the  system  under  whicn  many  of  the  products 
that  are  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  sold,  they  being 
all  sold  on  the  Pittsburg  basis? — A.  We  do  not  compete  with  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  at  all,  because  they  buy  pig  iron  everywhere.  If  we  were  in  the  steel 
busmess,  perhaps  the  question  might  oe  harder.  But  they  are  buyers  of  pig  iron  as 
well  as  producers.  They  have  never  yet  sold  pig  iron;  they  do  not  get  enough  for 
their  own  demand.    ' 

Q.  Can  you  sell  in  the  East  at  the  present  time  on  as  good  terms  as  you  can  in  the 
West?— A.  No. 

Q.  Could  you  if  they  were  not  already  selling  a  considerable  amount  of  product  in 
the  eastern  cxjnters? — A.  We  do  have  a  certain  demand;  there  are  certain  furnaces 
that  prefer  southern  iron.  The  rates,  however,  are  against  us.  I  can  not  complain; 
if  I  had  a  furnace  in  Buffalo  I  would  expect  to  get  a  cheaper  rate  than  there  ever  was 
in  Birmingham. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  complaint  that  the  rates  to  the  North  were  unduly  high  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make? — 
A.  No;  I  would  not  have  any  complaint  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  iron,  because,  as 
I  have  explained,  iron  bein^  made  m  Middleboro,  if  they  should  undertake  to  send  pig 
iron  to  this  country,  and  if  there  was  not  any  tariff  here,  the  transportation  rates 
would  be  5  or  6  shillings  a  ton ;  so  it  would  cost  $2  a  ton  at  least  to  get  that  iron. 
Probably  here  they  coula  send  iron  more  cheaply  to  the  seaboard  than  we  could  ship 
it  from  Birmingham.  Whether  they  could  ship  it  cheaper  than  a  man  could  make 
it  in  Buffalo  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Does  any  of  your  pig  iron  go  by  rail  and  water? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  way 
we  can  ship.     We  can  not  ship  all  rail,  because  it  would  cost  too  much. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  to  the  eastern  centers? — A.  From  Savannah  and  all  the  coast 
points,  Norfolk  and  all  along,  the  rate  would  be  $3.75  to  New  York,  and  $3.85  from 
Florence,  as  against  $5.54  by  rail. 

Q.  And  so  all  your  product  goes  over  the  water? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  VV  herever  you  have  any  water  competition? — A.  There  they  would  come  in  and 
bring  us  all  down  again. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  are  operating  an  independent  enterprise  in  the 
South?— A.  Yes. 

CONSOLIDATIONS   IN  THE  STEEL   BUSINESS   NOT  DANGEROUS. 

Q.  Do  you  look  with  apprehension  upon  the  combination  or  consolidation  of  the 
great  steel  enterprises  in  this  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  will  operate  in  the  restraint  of  competition  any  way? — 
A.  If  they  restrain  competition,  it  will  be  because  they  produce  so  cheaply  that  the 
competitors  can  not  make  any  profit,  and  if  they  do  that  it  is  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

TARIFF  DISCUSSION   AT  THE   PRESENT  TIME  HARMFUL.* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  you  in  favor  of  retaining  the  tariff  on  pig  iron  and  on 
iron  and  steel  product«? — A.  I  am  opposed  to  even  discussing  the  tariff.  If  you  dis- 
cuss it  on  one  article,  you  will  discuss  it  on  others  right  along  the  line.  It  is  largely 
sentimental,  and  1  think  tariff  agitation  would  be  very  harmful. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  now  being  discussed? — A.  I  know  it  is,  and  in  my  opinion  it 
ought  not  to  be. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

"  » See  pp.  456,  4()6-4ti6,  494. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  10, 1901. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  EDWARD  ATSINSOH, 

Boston,  Mass, 

The  commission  met  at  11.04  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  Boston, Mass.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and, being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  yon  give  your  full  name  and  address  to  the  stenog- 
rapher?— ^A.  Edward  Atkinson;  underwriter;  Boston. 

Q.  You  have  a  prepared  statement  to  present,  I  believe? — A.  I  have  prepared  a 
statement,  gentlemen,  as  complete  as  I  can  make  it.  I  think  if  this  work  is  to 
be  done,  it  should  be  done  thoroughly.  I  have  tried  to  condense  into  an  hour 
statements  covering  a  very  wide  field,  but  I  think  I  shall  not  bore  you  beyond 
an  hour.  I  should  have  preferred  to  speak  without  notes,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  is  quite  safe  though  it  is  more  interesting  to  the  hearer,  and  therefore  I  will 
read.     (Reading:) 

introductory  remarks — field  covered. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Industrial  Commission: 

It  had  not  been  my  intention  to  appear  before  you.  Such  commissions  as  your 
own  have  seldom  been  of  much  avail,  but  from  my  observation  I  am  well  assured 
that  the  work  which  vou  are  doing  will  lead  to  a  report  that  may  carry  very 
great  influence.  The  logic  of  events  is  working  a  change  in  the  public  mind 
which  must  assure  and  almost  comx>el  a  complete  revision  of  the  system  of  col- 
lecting our  public  revenue,  and  may  lead  to  the  removal  of  many  obstructive 
taxes  hy  which  the  revenue  is  diminished  and  our  exports  are  retarded.  Your 
report  ought  to  ^ve  direction,  system  and  method  to  legislatloD,  and  I  feel  well 
assured  that  it  will  do  so.  I  also  learned  that  you  desire  students  like  myself  to 
present  facts  and  fi^pires  for  your  consideration,  therefore  I  am  here  at  your  sug- 
gestion. As  I  am  in  very  close  x)ersonal  and  business  relations  with  all  of  the 
leading  textile  manufacturers  and  pax)er  makers,  and  also  with  many  of  the 
machinists  and  metal  workers  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  it  is  fit  for 
me  to  say  that  I  do  not  assume  to  represent  them  and  have  no  authority  to  sx)eak 
for  them.  Many  of  the  ablest  and  most  skillful  men  in  these  branches  of  indus- 
try agree  with  me  in  the  general  principles  which  1  shall  put  before  you,  and  in 
their  application.  Many  others  are  totally  opx>osed  to  all  my  views.  A  large 
intermeaiate  body  greatly  desires  a  readjustment  of  the  system  of  collecting  our 
national  revenues,  so  as  to  fit  it  to  our  existing  conditions  and  so  as  to  promote 
exports  now  forbidden.  They  will  sustain  and  advise  a  moderate  system  of 
duties  which  may  promise  stability  and  duration,  if  such  a  system  can  be  adjusted  ■ 
without  giving  regard  to  the  doctrinaires  of  either  school — on  the  one  hand,  those 
asking  immediate  free  trade;  on  the  other  sustaining  a  system  of  *'  protection  with 
incidental  revenue." 

Our  manufacturers  and  mechanics  are  no  longer  infants.  They  are  well 
assured  of*  their  ability  to  conduct  their  work  in  competition  with  other 
maaufacturing   States  or   nations,  if  granted  even  terms  with  them  in  the 
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Surchase  of  their  materials  free  of  taxes  or  dnties,  whether  these  materials  be  of 
omestic  or  foreign  origin.  In  this  treatise  it  is  my  intention  to  prove  that  the 
vaster  portion  of  oar  mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts  have  been  generated  and 
developed  in  the  nature  of  thin^  and  under  the  necessity  of  our  conditions.  They 
form  a  necessary,  not  an  artificial,  part  of  our  national  development.  The  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel,  of  woolen  fabrics,  of  cordage,  of  flax,  of  hats,  and  many 
other  branches  were  well  established  arts  in  the  colonies  before  the  Revolution,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  mother  country  to  suppress  them  and  to  forbid  traffic  in 
these  goods  among  the  several  colonies  now  constituting  the  United  States.  In 
Alexander  Hamilton's  notable  report  upon  manufactures  in  1791  or  1792  before  the 
invention  of  the  Whitney  cotton  gin  in  1793,  he  recites  all  of  these  arts  as  being 
* '  successfully  established. "  He  proposed  to  promote  the  cotton  manufacture  then 
existing  in  its  infant  stage  by  a  remission  or  the  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  pre- 
viously imposed  on  East  India  cotton.  The  prime  motive  of  Hamilton's  rejwrt 
and  his  proposal  for  duties  ranging  from  5  to  15  per  cent  was  to  counter  the  efforts 
of  Great  Britain  to  i^revent  the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  our  dominion. 
I  shall  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  high  wages  or  earnings  of  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  been  the  consequence  of  our  advantage  of  position,  of 
our  continental  system  of  free  trade  among  the  States,  of  our  common  education, 
and  of  our  common  energy.  High  wages  or  earnings  are  not  the  antecedent  but 
are  the  resultant  of  low  cost  of  production  due  to  the  vast  possessions  of  fertile 
lands,  of  mines,  and  of  forests.  I  shall  prove  to  you  that,  while  legislative 
bounties  or  subsidies  direct  or  indirect  may  nave  promoted  a  more  rapid  and  per- 
haps unwholesome  growth  of  a  very  few  specific  arts,  they  have  done  so  at  the 
cost  of  the  mass  of  the  consumers  and  in  a  yet  greater  measure  at  the  cost  of  other 
branches  of  manufacture  which  are  to  the  manor  bom.  Nearly  all  our  manufac- 
tures have  been  established  here  from  necessity  rather  than  from  choice.  I  shall 
present  reasons  why  our  present  conditions  almost  compel  a  revision  of  our  sys- 
tem of  revenue,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  what  we  have  now  to  do  is  only 
to  apply  the  principle  of  liberty,  by  which  this  nation  lives  and  moves  and  has  ite 
being,  to  our  trade  with  foreign  countries  as  well  as  to  our  trade  within  our  own 
domain.  It  is  my  purpose  to  present  only  a  few  general  prmciples  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  any  true  method  of  protecting  American  labor  and  of  promot- 
ing domestic  industry.  I  shall  sustain  these  principles  by  stating  a  few  facts 
which  can  not  be  gainsaid.  I  shall  only  try  to  give  direction  to  your  investiga- 
tions, and  shall  ask  you  to  accept  a  treatise  already  printed,  containing  elaborate 
tables,  as  an  appendix  to  this  argument.  It  is  entitled  "  British  Manufacturee 
and  the  Policy  of  Unfettered  Commerce." ' 

THE  RATE  OF  WAGES  AND  liABOU  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

I  wish  first  to  submit  that  the  old  fallacy  that  the  rate  of  wages  governs  the 
cost  of  labor  in  any  art  to  which  modem  science  and  invention  have  been  or  can 
be  applied,  no  longer  possesses  any  standing  or  influence  among  intelligent  men. 
Low  wages  and  low  cost  are  the  complement  of  each  other  only  in  those  branches 
of  industry  which  remain  handicraf  s  conducted  by  hand  work  or  manual  labor. 

Second.  The  true  principle  has  bei^oiue  or  is  becoming  a  part  of  the  common 
knowledge,  namely — the  highest  rates  of  wages  are  earned  or  recovered  from  the 
Side  of  products  in  those  countries,  or  at  those  points  in  each  country,  where  the 
materials  used  in  each  art  are  most  abundant  or  where  they  can  be  procured  at 
the  lowest  cost,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin;  also  where  the  conditions 
of  life  are  the  most  conducive  to  the  health  and  energy  of  the  workmen;  also 
where  the  functions  of  government  are  most  justly  and  honestly  conducted,  and 
tlie  taxes  in  ratio  to  product  the  lowest;  also  where  common  education  has  been 
established,  and  in  respect  to  competing  naticms  where  the  least  part  of  the 
product  is  diverted  from  constructive  service  to  the  destructive  purposes  of  war 
or  of  preparation  for  war.  If  one  desires  to-day  to  find  the  place  where  the  labor 
cost  is  lowest,  in  any  given  unit  of  product  to  which  modem  invention  and 
mechanism  have  been  applied,  he  may  find  it  by  tracing  the  rate  of  wages  to  that 
country,  section  or  place  where  the  earnings  of  the  workman  during  any  con- 
secutive period  of  5  or  10  years  have  been  the  steadiest  and  at  the  highest  rates 
earned  in  that  specific  art,  because  at  such  point  the  best  mechanism  and  the  most 
skillful  workmen  will  have  been  assembled. ' 

Third.  In  dealing  with  the  development  of  these  principles  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cite  the  relative  conditions  of  this  country  as  compared  to  all  other  countries. 
In  no  other  equal  area  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  to  be  found  such  abundant 
resources  in  the  soil,  the  mine,  or  the  forest  as  within  the  area  of  the  United  States. 
In  no  other  equal  area  has  domestic  commerce  been  made  free  from  interstate 
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taxation;  in  no  other  country  have  the  railway  and  river  systems  of  transporta- 
tions been  so  fnlly  developed  by  private  enterprise,  or  subject  to  so  slight  legal 
interference  or  Government  ownership  or  control.  In  no  other  manufacturing 
or  machine-using  nation,  is  imperial  or  national  taxation  so  low  in  ratio  to  the 
population;  yet  more,  so  low  in  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  annual  product  from 
which  all  taxes  must  be  derived.  The  great  competing  manufacturing  or 
machine-using  States  of  the  world  are  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, Grermany,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  Their  population  in 
round  numbers  figures  about  230,0(X).000,  of  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
count  one-third.  Outside  these  countries  there  are  more  than  1,200,000,000  people 
waiting  for  a  supply  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  these  machine-using  countries. 
Other  European  countries— Austria,  Italy,  Spain — ^barely  supply  their  own  wants, 
^'hile  the  competition  in  manufactures  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  may  be 
disregarded,  excepting  as  to  a  few  special  products  such  as  the  silks  of  the 
East.  Glance  a  moment  at  the  relative  resources  of  these  machine-using  nations. 
The  United  States  produce  an  excess  of  all  the  metals  except  tin;  an  excess  of 
the  products  of  the  field  with  scarcely  an  exception;  an  excess  of  the  i>roducts  of 
the  forests,  soon  to  be  supplemented  by  the  vast  resources  of  Canada  lest  we 
should  denude  our  forest  lands  too  rapidly;  an  excess  of  coal  and  of  oil;  an 
exce.ss  of  all  fibers  excepting  silk  and  wool,  reeled  silk  l)eing  too  much  a  prod- 
uct of  liaud  work  to  become  profitable  in  a  machine-using  State  fas  Daniel  Web- 
ster said,  we  can't  afford  to  do  ourselves  what  foreign  paupers  can  do  so  well  for  us) ; 
\^rool  capable  of  being  produced  in  excess  of  our  own  wants,  especially  upon  the 
uplands  and  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  South  whenever  the  cur  dog  is  sup- 
pressed and  a  reasonable  share  of  intelligence  applied  to  th<^  rotation  of  sheep, 
com,  and  cotton  on  the  same  field.  On  the  other  hand,  wo  find  our  competitors 
in  Europe  deficient  in  and  mainly  dependent  upon  us  for  n  supply  of  food  and  of 
the  most  i  mportant  materials  entering  into  their  processes  of  manufacture.  Grea t 
Britain  is  deficient  in  food,  in  fibers,  in  ores  fit  for  making  ste(;l,  and  is  subject  to 
increasing  cost  of  coal  with  the  possibility  of  the  exhaustion  of  her  coking  coal. 
France  and  Belgium  are  amply  supplied  with  food,  deficient  in  fibers,  in  metals, 
and  in  fuel.  Germany,  with  a  poor  soil,  is  barely  capable  of  subsistence,  and  is 
deficient  in  timber,  in  fibers,  and  in  fuel.  The  Netherlands  are  too  small  to  have 
any  considerable  influence  in  the  larger  undertakings  of  commerce,  except  as  car- 
riers and  importers  in  ti'ansit.  Yet  more,  in  no  other  country  has  so  small  a 
number  of  men  been  diverted  from  the  constructive  work  of  peace  to  tlu»  destruc- 
tive pursuit  of  Avar,  since  slavery  destroyed  itself  in  our  civil  war,  as  in  the  United 
States.  In  one  respect  even  the  civil  war  was  constructive,  since  it  made  way 
for  the  new  industries  of  the  regenerated  South.  The  result  of  these  conditions 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  no  other  country  is  the  cost  of  labor  i>er  unit  of  prod- 
uct so  low,  and  in  no  other  country  are  the  rates  of  wages  earned  in  factories  or 
furnaces,  the  workshop,  the  mine,  forest,  or  field,  so  high.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  being  in  those  few  arts  which  can  not  be  conducted  successfully  with- 
out an  untaxed  supply  of  materials  of  foreign  origin  which  are  necessary  in  the  pro- 
cess of  our  domestic  industry.  In  a  very  few  branches  of  industry  these  materials 
are  now  so  heavily  taxed  by  duties  upon  imports  that  they  are  at  this  time  in  an 
adverse  and  improfitable  condition.  So  far  as  the  princii)le  of  liberty  has  been  per- 
mitted to  take  its  free  course,  our  domestic  industry  has  been  promoted,  our  work- 
men have  been  protected,  and  our  home  and  foreign  markets  have  been  est^iblished 
and  assured.  So  far  as  liberty  hiis  been  restricted  by  the  provision  of  public  taxation 
to  the  promoti(m  of  a  very  few  special  private  interests  have  nianiifac^tures  been 
retarded,  while,  as  a  rule,  such  specially  i)rotected  arts  have  led  a  fitful  and  fever- 
ish existence,  subject  to  constant  fluctuation  and  frequent  failure.  Yet  there  are 
some  ca.«4es,  notably  in  iron  and  steel,  where  this  influence  has  only  retarded  the 
national  development  and  has  not  stopped  it;'  but  the  great  develo^nnent  of  our 
metallic  industries  and  our  exports  could  not  and  did  not  assume  their  true  pro- 
portions until  our  iron  mines  and  furnaces  had  been  so  developed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  skill  and  invention  as  to  enable  us  to  make  iron  and  steel  at  high  wages 
and  at  less  cost  than  in  competing  countries.  When  the  price  of  iron  and  steel 
became  even  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain  sin«e  1890,  the  supremacy  «if 
this  country  was  disclosed,  and  the  development  of  our  exi.)orts  of  mctiillic  i)rod- 
ncts  went  on  by  leaps  and  bmnds.  In  10  years — 1880  to  1889 — we  consumed 
10,000,000  tons  a  year  of  iron,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  average  disparity  in 
price  or  excess  of  cost  to  consumers  in  this  country  was  about  $7  per  ton.  The 
cost  of  protection  in  that  period  was  §600,000.000  to  $700,000,000.  A  little  later 
our  home  competition  brought  prices  to  a  parity,  and  then  our  great  expc^rts  began 
to  develop.  We  protected  the  iron  miir-.ter  of  Great  Britain  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world  in  order  to  retain  our  own  sijihU  l*?sser  parts.     In  other  arts,  notably  in  the 

1  See  page  (5'20. 
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wool  and  woolen  industry,  adverse  conditions  still  exist.  I  am  no  longer  in  man- 
nfacturing.  I  have  been  in  the  woolen  industry,  and  I  know  it  from  top  to 
the  bottom.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  and  maintain  woolen  and  worsted  man- 
ufactures without  the  untaxed  import  of  the  wools  of  the  world.  The  more  for- 
ei^  wool  we  have,  the  more  domestic  wool  we  may  use.  It  is  a  matter  of  climate, 
soil ,  and  conditions.  We  may  ultimately  become  exi)orters  of  wool  of  many  kinds 
when  the  protection  of  intelligence  is  extended  throughout  our  land,  and  uie  evil 
influence  of  indirect  efforts  to  grant  bounties  is  removed. 

Fourth.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  general  principle  that  high  relative  wages 
are  the  consequent  or  correlative  to  the  low  labor  cost  of  production,  and  not  the 
antecedent,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  facts  in  regard  to  our  present  exports. 
We  are  now  exporting  crude,  partly  manufactured,  and  finished  Roods  of  every 
type  to  every  part  of  the  world,  except  those  products  which  are  burdened  with 
heavy  taxes  on  necessary  materials  of  foreign  origin.  We  are  exporting  cotton 
and  cotton  fabrics,  com,  cordage,  wheat  and  flour,  provisions,  machinery  and 
metallic  products  of  every  kind,  clocks,  watches,  and  miscellaneous  articles.  It 
the  rate  of  wages  governed  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  product,  not  one  dollar's  worth 
of  any  of  these  goods  could  leave  our  shores.  The  earnings  of  the  Fellaheen  of 
Egypt  and  the  Ryots  of  India  are  not  one-fourth  the  earnings  of  the  laborers  in 
our  cotton  fields,  hardly  one-tenth,  including  Russia,  those  of  the  laborers  in  our 
wheat  fields;  yet  our  cotton  and  our  wheat  constitute  the  chief  supply  of  the 
world.  The  cotton  of  Egypt,  limited  in  Quantity  by  the  area  of  available  land, 
fills  a  temporary  place  in  competition  witn  ours  because  it  is  ginned,  prepared, 
baled,  and  sent  to  market  in  a  condition  that  puts  our  former  methods  to  sname. 
When  our  Southern  cotton  growers  give  equal  attention  to  quality  and  prepara- 
tion as  they  have  given  to  quantity,  we  shall  cease  to  depend  upon  Egypt  even  for 
the  cotton  needed  in  our  finest  work.  When  the  cur  dog  is  suppressed  and  the 
attention  of  intelligent  men  is  given  to  sheep  breeding  on  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
Piedmont  district,  wool  will  be  protected.  We  will  then  compete  on  more  than 
even  terms  with  the  semi-barbarous  methods  of  the  ranches  of  Australia  and  the 
pampas  of  South  America.  In  one  respect  our  methods  of  preparing  and  packing 
wool  are  worse  than  our  methods  of  baling  cx>tton.  It  is  safe  to  ouv  a  bale  of 
cotton  by  sample,  it  is  safe  to  buy  a  thousand  bales  of  Australian  wool  by  sample 
and  brand.  It  is  not  safe  to  buy  American  wool  without  throwing  and  testing 
every  fleece  in  every  bale.  We  have  developed  science  and  have  applied  inven- 
tion to  every  type  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  but  m  our  treat- 
ment of  raw  cotton  and  unsecured  wool  we  fail.  Our  work  on  these  lines  has 
been  until  a  very  recent  period  more  barbarous  and  wasteful  than  that  of  any  race 
engaged  in  their  production — black,  white,  or  yellow. 

AMERICAN  DUTIES  WHICH    DISCRIMINATE  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  FAVOR 

OF   FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

Fifth.  There  is  one  other  principle  or  axiom  which  I  wish  to  put  before  yon. 

1  will  then  take  up  the  practical  application  of  these  principles  and  submit  facts. 
The  burden  of  a  t&x  can  only  be  computed  or  estimated  by  the  ratio  which  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  the  material  Dears  to  the  full  value  of  the  product  into 
which  the  taxed  article  enters.  The  tax  may  be  very  small,  but  it  may  be  very 
burdensome  in  the  ratio  which  it  bears  to  the  profit  that  might  be  gained  on  a 
given  manufacture.  For  example,  the  margin  of  profit  on  common  printed  cali- 
coes, which  retail  for  5  cents  a  yard  and  even  for  less,  is  on  an  average  not  above 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  yard  on  the  gray  cloth;  yet  that  small  margin  gives  nearly 

2  cents  per  pound  profit,  and  that  rate  will  yield  5  to  7  per  cent  upon  thecapitu 
invested  in  the  print  cloth  mill  and  machmery.  A  less  margin  of  profit,  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  or  less,  will  keep  the  print  works  in  operation  and  will  pay  hand- 
somely on  the  investment.  Now  there  is  no  brancn  of  industry  in  which  the 
manufacturing  States  are  so  dependent  upon  each  other  as  in  the  chemical  indus- 
try and  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  dyestuffs,  and  chemicals,  which  are  the 
materials  of  chief  cost  in  printing  cotton  calicoes.  Germany  excels  all  other 
States  in  this  branch  of  science,  and  is  the  chief  source  of  many  most  important 
articles.  There  is  no  more  harmful  schedule  in  our  tariff  than  the  list  of  duties 
imposed  on  chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyestuffs  needed  by  us.  The  Stassfurt  pot- 
ash mines  of  Saxony  are  the  source  of  the  world's  supply  of  potash  in  all  its 
forms.  I  am  trying  to  find  a  potash  mine  in  this  country.  If  there  were  a  war 
in  Europe  which  would  interfere  with  the  potash  industry,  it  would  interrupt 
more  industries  in  this  country  than  anything  else  that  might  happen.  I  am  m 
correspondence  with  two  engineers  in  the  West  now  trying  to  locate  potash  mines. 
Germany  excels  in  all  the  aniline  dyes  and  so  on.  These  drugs,  dyestuffs,  and 
chemicals  in  their  higher  forms  are  subject  to  heavy  duties  on  their  import;  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  chemical  schedule  is  but  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000,  nearly 
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one-half  of  which  is  on  opium  or  upon  proprietary  medicines  and  a  few  other 
articles  which  ought  to  be  taxed  for  revenue  purposes.  Other  duties  in  this 
schedule  increase  Uie  cost  of  dyeing  and  printing,  of  paper  making,  of  fertilizers, 
and  in  many  other  arts  in  which  we  might  otherwise  comx)ete  with  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain  in  supplying  South  and  Central  America,  Mex- 
ico, Cuba,  and  other  neighboring  States.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  exact 
harm;  but  if  these  duties  increase  the  cost  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  yard  on  a 
printed  calico  they  may  deprive  the  printer  of  his  little  margin  of  profit.  We 
ma^  then  find  the  great  markets  of  the  world  closed  to  us,  but  open  to  our  com- 
petitors in  Europe,  merely  through  the  protection  which  this  little  petty  tax 
extends  to  them,  which  costs  us  more  to  collect  than  any  other,  which  yields  but 
little  revenue,  and  which  maintains  a  few  very  practical  but  not  much  Imown 
monopolies  in  the  hands  of  the  makers  of  some  of  these  articles  in  this  country. 
As  it  18  with  these  duties,  so  to  a  greater  extent  do  the  duties  on  wool,  hides,  and 
many  other  materials  of  foreign  origin  burden  and  restrict  the  export  of  our  own 
manufactures  while  protecting  those  of  comjieting  countries,  who  suffer  no  such 
obstructions  to  exist. 

PROTECTION  FOR  INFANT   INDUSTRIES. 

Sixth.  Such  being  the  principles  and  such  the  facts  we  are  now  led  to  the  main 
questions:  First.  How  can  the  manufactures  of  this  countrv  be  most  fully  pro- 
moted? Second.  How  can  American  labor  be  best  protected?  Third.  How  can 
our  home  markets  be  most  thoroughly  retained?  Fourth.  How  can  our  foreign 
markets  be  most  rapidly  extended?  May  we  not  find  relief  by  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  liberty?  May  not  these  benefits  be  attained  by  removing  the 
obstructions  which  previous  legislators  have  put  in  our  way? 

I  assume  that  this  commission  seeks  to  attain  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  due  regard  to  the  artificial  conditions  in 
which  some  of  the  conspicuous  arts  have  been  placed  by  the  long  existence  of  a 
very  hig^h  and  in  some  lines  prohibitive  tariff.  I  assume  that  this  commission  will 
treat  with  respect  the  doctrinaires  on  either  side;  but  will  give  little  regard  to 
either  influence.  On  the  one  side,  may  you  not  rightly  ignore  the  dogmatic  advo- 
cates of  what  is  called  **  protection  with  incidental  revenue?  "  On  the  other  side, 
may  you  not  rightly  ignore  the  equally  dogmatic  free  trader  who  would  at  once 
remove  even  duties  assessed  for  revenue  purposes,  because  in  some  instances  they 
may  give  for  a  time  some  artificial  stimulus  to  a  domestic  product?  I  will  there- 
fore at  first  deal  with  the  relative  numbers  who  are  occupied  for  gain  in  the  sev- 
eral arts  according  to  their  classification  in  the  census  of  occupations.  These 
relative  numbers  change  but  little,  decade  by  decade,  in  their  ratio  to  each  other. 
They  vary  somewhat  in  the  several  sections;  but  are  becoming  more  uniform  since 
the  removal  of  slavery  opened  the  way  for  the  Southern  States  to  engage  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  arts  and  in  mining.  Here  let  me  interject  a  most 
important  point.  It  has  been  held  that  infant  industries  may  need  temporary  pro- 
tection in  their  early  stages.  But  a  few  years  have  passed  since  the  Southern 
States,  which  had  depended  almost  exclusively  upon  agriculture,  were  left  pros- 
trate by  a  devastating  war.  The  intelligent  were  disfranchised  for  too  long  a 
period;  the  grossly  ignorant  were  enfranchised  without  preparation  and  were 
suddenly  charged  with  the  control  of  the  Government.  The  Southern  States 
entered  upon  mfant  manufactures  with  their  property  destroyed,  their  railways 
wrecked;  without  capital,  without  inherited  mechanical  aptitude,  without  mills 
or  workshops,  and  without  developed  skill  to  establish  them.  They  were  exposed 
to  the  unrestricted  competition  of  the  great  ironworks  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
textile  factories  of  New  England,  and  of  the  woodworkers  of  the  West.  What 
do  we  now  witness?  Have  not  the  Southern  ironmasters  proved  themselves  equal 
to  those  of  Pennsylvania,  superior  in  many  respects  to  tne  British  and  German? 
Are  not  Southern  cotton  manufacturers  ready  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world 
with  all  the  medium  useful  grades  of  cotton  fabrics,  which  constitute  80  to  90  i)er 
cent  of  the  world's  consumption,  whenever  we  remove  the  obstructive  tax  from 
the  crude  products  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  South  America?  Then  the 
800,000,000  people  or  more  of  these  continents  may  be  able  to  pay  for  their  pur- 
chases of  cotton  fabrics,  as  they  now  pay  our  comx)etitors  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries,  by  exchanging  their  crude  products  for  them.  They  have  but 
little  money;  they  are  mostly  hand  workers  at  low  wages;  but  they  sell  their  crude 
products  to  all  otner  countries  free  of  obstruction,  while  we  fine  them  for  trying 
to  exchange  goods  for  goods  with  us.  Have  not  these  infant  ironmasters  and  cot- 
ton manufacturers  of  the  South  given  a  lead  and  presented  an  example  to  the 
adults  of  the  North  and  West?  What  other  protection  than  that  of  their  own  rap- 
idly-developed skill  and  capacity  have  they  needed?  * 

» See  p.  621. 
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rkllA-tive  importance  of  various  occupations  as  regards  persons  employed. 

Let  US  now  give  regard  to  the  relative  ntmibers  of  the  great  body  of  workers 
by  whose  mental,  manual,  and  mechanical  capacities  the  great  indiiistries  of  this 
country  have  been  developed .  I  regard  the  census  of  occupations  as  one  of  the  most 
important.  It  must  be  accurate,  because  those  who  count  the  people  call  upon 
everv  family  to  say  what  the  occupation  of  each  working  member  is,  and  they 
list  it.  The  only  doubt  i)ointed  out  by  Gteneral  Walker  in  the  census  of  1880  was 
in  respect  to  the  placing  of  common  laborers,  many  of  whom  were  listed  under 
the  head  of  personal  service,  who  were  probably  occupied  the  larger  pait  of  the 
year  in  agriculture.  That  census  disclosed  the  following  proportions  in  round 
numbers:  Occupied  in  agriculture,  44  per  cent;  in  professional  and  personal  serv- 
ice, 23i  per  cent;  but  if  we  transfer  a  portion  of  the  common  laborers  from  x>er8onal 
service  to  agriculture,  in  round  numbers  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  working  force 
of  this  country  was  then  and  is  now  engaged  in  agriculture,  leaving  20  per  cent 
in  professional  and  personal  service,  10^  per  cent  in  trade  and  transportation,  and 
22  per  cent  in  manufactures,  mechanical  arts,  and  in  mining.  The  tendency  to 
ch£uige  in  these  proportions  is  slight.  In  1890  the  proportion  in  agriculture  nad 
been  slightly  dimimshed,  and  will  yet  more  diminish  with  the  increased  applica- 
tion of  science  and  mechanical  invention  to  the  mechanism  of  the  field.  The 
groportion  in  trade  and  transportation  slightly  increased,  and  will  continue  to 
icrease  as  the  volume  of  products  is  au^ented.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
the  big  department  stores  or  manufacturing  enterprises  are  absorbing  the  little 
ones.  There  are  more  small  shops  for  distribution  in  ratio  to  the  popiUation  now 
than  ever  before.  There  are  more  small  workshops  scattered  throughout  the 
land  than  ever  before,  esx)ecially  in  the  South.  It  is  in  these  lesser  arts  that  stal- 
wart men  are  developed.  Not  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  the  working  force  can  be 
gathered  as  operatives  under  the  collective  system  of  the  ^eat  factory  and  great 
workshop.  The  factories  represent  large  capital  and  relatively  small  numbers  of 
working  people.  There  are  nearly  four  hundred  arts  listed  under  th  e  title  of  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  arts.  Glance  over  the  list  and  you  witness  the  growth 
and  the  paramount  importance  of  the  lesser  arts  and  industries  in  which  mental 
energy  must  be  combined  with  mechanical  aptitude.  The  proportion  occupied 
for  gain  in  the  manufacturing  mechanic  arts  and  mining  varies  but  little,  although 
the  product  has  been  vastly  augmented.  A  lessening  proportion  of  more  and  more 
skillful  men  and  women  earning  higher  and  higher  rates  of  wages  augment  the  prod- 
uct, while  they  lessen  the  cost  of  aggregate  production  of  the  factory.  The  pro- 
I)ortion  in  professional  and  personal  service  does  not  vary  greatly.  A  considerable 
variation  will  be  observed  among  the  States.  In  the  far  East,  where  the  soil  is 
poor  and  the  climate  harsh,  a  gi*eater  relative  number  is  found  in  the  manufactur- 
ing arts,  less  in  agriculture;  in  the  South  there  are  and  will  be  more  in  agricul- 
ture, less  in  other  industries.  In  the  middle  West,  from  Ohio  to  Iowa  and  Kansas 
inclusive,  we  may  note  a  constant  tendency  to  uniformity  in  the  distribution  of 
the  working  forces  among  the  several  occupations  as  the  State  develops.  In  1880 
Ohio  was  a  typical  State,  possessing  varied  resources  in  all  the  arts,  including 
mining;  Indiana  had  become  a  great  center  of  coal  and  of  many  imx)ortant  manu- 
factures, although  without  metals  of  any  moment;  Michigan  excelled  in  manufac- 
tures, mechanic  arts,  mining,  and  agriculture  alike.  I  suggest  that  the  commission . 
compare  the  relative  occupations  of  these  3  States,  all  lying  around  the  center  of 
our  population;  glance  over  the  list  of  their  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts 
listed  under  over  360  titles;  then  put  the  question  to  yourselves,  What  branches  of 
manufacturing  or  mining  industry  in  any  one  of  these  States  has  ever  been  or  ever 
could  be  subjected  to  the  import  of  a  product  of  like  kind  from  a  foreign  country, 
except  it  be  from  Canada?  What  foreign  product  of  agriculture  except  from  the 
tropics  could  be  imported?  With  a  more  Southern  sun  even  the  border  States  of 
the  North  are  able  to  sell  to  the  Canadians  vastly  more  even  of  the  products  of 
agriculture  than  we  can  buy  from  them".  Put  to  yourselves  the  question,  and 
employ  an  expert  to  work  out  the  details,  To  what  extent  are  the  people  of  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley,  where  the  center  of  power  now  reste,  subjected  to  a 
competing  import,  and  in  what  direction  is  their  profit  or  loss  to  be  sought  or 
avoided?    How  shall  their  manufactures  be  promoted?    How  may  their  labor  be 

grotected?  How  will  their  individual  wealth  and  welfare  be  augmented?  Yon 
ave  called  Professor  Ripley  rightly  to  your  aid  on  one  line  of  investigation;  why 
not  call  Professor  Falkner,  of  the  National  Library,  to  work  out  this  problem? 
I  do  not  know  to  what  economic  school  he  belongs;  I  am  not  aware  whetner  he  is 
a  free  trader  or  a  protectionist,  according  to  th e  common  use  of  these  terms.  What 
I  do  know  is  that  he  never  ''cooks  "  his  figures,  and  that  he  comprehends  the  sub- 
jects of  which  figures  are  but  symbols.  No  one  despises  or  distrusts  mere  figures 
more  than  one  who  has  compiled  as  many  as  I  have;  unless  one  can  read  between 
the  lines,  or  can  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  figures,  they  are  but  dust  and  ashes. 
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THE  TARIFF  AND   AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

Dealing  with  the  work  of  all  who  are  occupied  for  gain,  the  census  of  1880 
shows  a  fraction  under  1  in  8,  or  in  round  numbers  17,400,000  persons  occupied 
for  gain,  divided  according  to  the  classifications  which  I  have  previously  sub- 
mitted. In  agriculture  the  only  products  subject  to  foreign  compefition  (except  in 
our  dealing  with  Canada,  to  whose  people,  as  I  have  said,  we  sell  nearly  double  the 
products  or  agriculture  that  we  buy)  we  may  name  sugar,  wool,  hemp,  and  flax, 
tobacco,  a  few  fruits,  and  scarcely  anything  else  which  could  be  imported  from  a 
foreign  country  were  there  no  tariffs  in  existence.  Sugar  may  rightly  be  made 
subject  to  duty  for  revenue  only.  Under  existing  conditions  it  may  become 
necessary  to  permit  sugar  to  come  in  free  of  duty,  and  while  this  may  in  some 
slight  measure  expose  the  growers  of  cane  and  of  beet  roots  to  foreign  competi- 
tion, it  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  agriculture  that  could  be  granted. 
Great  Britain,  producing  neither  sugar  nor  fruits  in  any  considerable  measure, 
has  established  a  vast  export  industry  in  jams,  preserves,  and  other  types  of  fruit 
products.  Under  the  stress  of  war  Great  Britain  is  about  to  put  a  duty  upon 
sugar.  Supposing  we  were  granted  free  trade  in  sugar,  we  should  command  the 
commerce  of  the  world  in  canned  and  preserved  fruits,  and  in  condensed  mUk, 

fiving  employment  to  a  vastly  greater  number  of  persons  than  can  by  any  possi- 
ility  be  occupied  in  the  making  of  sugar  from  either  cane  or  beets.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  the  duties  now  yielding  one  of  the  largest  sums  in  our  revenue 
may  be  retained.  Fruits,  meats,  and  tobacco  are  subject  to  duties  for  revenue. 
Wool  remains  the  principal  article  of  domestic  production  which  can  be  subjected 
to  foreign  competition.    What  are  the  facts  about  wool? 

Unquestionably  a  great  many  farmers  each  keep  a  few  sheep,  and  the  number 
who  have  been  deluded  in  favor  of  duties  on  wool  may  be  large;  yet  if  we  give 
regard  to  the  total  value  of  the  wool  clip,  which  at  its  highest  point  has  oeen 
about  300,000,000  pounds,  at  about  20  cents  a  pound  unscoured,  and  then  compare 
it  with  the  vast  volume  of  other  products  of  the  field,  it  becomes  a  very  insignifi- 
cant factor  in  our  farming  industry.  The  total  value  of  the  wool  clip  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  exceeded  $60,000,000.  Supposing  the  average  product  of  the  average  farm 
to  be  $500  worth  a  year,'  the  product  of  wool  womd  then  represent  the  work  of 
only  120,000  persons  occupied  in  agiicultare,  out  of  not  less  than  11,000,000  to 
12,000,000  now  engaged  in  that  work.  It  is  true  that  one  of  our  high-tariff  advo- 
cates, whose  name  is  very  conspicuous,  once  stated  as  a  fact  that  there  were 
750,000  farmers,  owners  of  160  acres  of  land  each,  who  gained  their  whole  subsist- 
ence from  sheep  growing;  that  there  were  750,000  similar  farmers  whose  main 
dependence  was  upon  wool,  and  in  addition  all  who  were  occupied  upon  the  sheep 
ranches  were  engaged  in  making  territorial  wool.  But  in  the  year  on  which  this 
computation  was  based  the  total  value  of  the  wool  clip  of  this  country  did  not 
exceed  $60,000,000.  That  sum,  if  divided  only  among  750,000  farmers  said  to  have 
been  wholly  dependent  on  wool  making,  would  have  given  each  an  average  of  $80. 
If  divided  among  the  1 ,500,000  farmers  said  to  have  been  wholly  or  mainly  depend- 
ent on  wool  it  would  have  given  each  only  $40;  and  if  nearly  one-half  had  been 
set  apart  as  the  value  of  the  territorial  or  ranch  wools,  each  of  the  inclusive  w^ool 
fanners  would  have  received  about  $25  for  his  whole  year's  work.  The  misuse  of 
statistics  could  not  be  brought  to  a  more  absurd  conclusion. 

The  breeders  of  hi^h-priced  Merino  rams  of  Ohio  have  been  the  chief  agents  in 
promoting  the  delusion  about  wool.  Even  in  Ohio  in  1880  the  product  of  wool 
constituted  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  product  of  agriculture. 
I  doubt  if  it  now  exceeds  2  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  hens'  eggs  of  Ohio  is  much 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  wool  clip. 

In  x)oint  of  fact  not  over  2  to  3  per  cent  of  the  products  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country  can  be  subjected  to  foreign  competition,  while  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
varying  in  different  years,  depend  upon  the  export  of  our  surplus  for  their  entire 
income. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  May  I  interrupt  you  a  moment?  In  matters 
such  as  dyestuffs,  for  instance,  you  demonstrate  tnat  a  very  small  matter  may 
be  equal  to  the  profit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  therefore  control  the  production  or  nonproduction.  But  when  it  comes 
to  sheep  and  wool,  because  the  items  seem  to  be  small,  you  treat  them  as  of  no 
consequence? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  say  that  a  very  small  tax  may  interrupt  a  great  prod- 
uct. A  very  small  product  having  a  great  tax,  like  wool,  may  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  vast  expansion  of  the  export  commerce  of  the  world. 


>  Note  by  witness.— From  information  obtained  since  the  testimony  was  given,  I  am  sure  the  aver- 
age product  per  farm  will  be  nearer  $700  than  $500  on  the  census  of  1900. 
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Q.  Might  not  that  $25  or  $80  to  the  farmer  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
whole  product  of  his  farm? — A.  That  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  you  are  probably 
more  familiar  with  farmers  than  I  am.  Every  farmer  ought  to  Keep  a  few  sheep 
to  clear  his  fields  and  fertilize  them,  and  many  of  them  do.  It  is  just  like  the 
product  of  the  hen  mines— the  hens*  eggs — it  is  so  much  extra,  and  undoubtedly 
it  is  an  important  item,  but  the  profit  of  the  average  farm  can  never  rest  on  wool. 
But  if  it  stands  in  the  way,  as  it  does,  of  the  export  of  the  surplus  of  other  prod- 
ucts, the  farmer  or  few  farmers  engaged  in  wool  may  gain  a  small  benefit  at  the 
cost  of  the  vast  number  who  would  be  without  profit  of  any  kind  unless  we  could 
export  our  surplus  to  foreign  countries. 

Q.  I  think  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  would  become 
involved  there,  and  perhaps  we  should  determine  now  that  farmer  ought  to  be 
reached. — ^A.  I  admit  this  principle:  if  you  may  rightly  interfere  by  the  diversion 
of  taxes  from  purely  public  purposes  to  private  enterprise,  the  farmer  has  just  as 
much  right  to  his  share  of  tne  protection  as  the  manufacturer  or  anybody  else. 
But  when  you  come  to  that,  and  make  figures  hereafter,  you  will  find  that  there 
are  not  5  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this  country  who  can  be  protected  by  a  duty 
on  forei^  imports,  and  tnere  are  95  per  cent  of  consumers  who  pay  the  bill.  I 
am  Gommg  to  that. 

Q.  I  noticed  that  line  of  thought  a  while  ago  while  you  were  sjieaking  of 
coal. — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  both  consistent. 

J.  But  assume  that  the  manufactory  which  buys  that  coal  is  injured  or  practi- 
y  closed,  as  the  potteries  were  under  the  last  previous  tariff  bill,  is  not  the 
customer,  the  consumer  of  that  coal,  is  not  his  business  destroyed?  In  othei 
words,  can  you  measure  the  eflFect  of  protection  by  the  determination  of  whether 
the  tariff  is  of  consequence  on  a  particular  thing?  If  the  tariff  upholds  the  factory 
that  consumes  the  coal,  is  not  the  coal  protected? — A.  You  can  only  measure  the 
evil  influence  by  taking  certain  particular  examples.  I  am  trying  to  deal  with 
the  general  inference,  and  as  I  go  on  I  will  develop  the  point.  No  change  in  the 
tariff  can  affect  any  considerable  number  of  persons  in  so-called  protected  indus- 
tries because  the  whole  number  is  small,  while  the  exi)ansion  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ket will  create  a  greater  demand  for  all  our  principal  products,  coal  included. 
(Continues  reading:) 

PROPORTION  OF   AMERICAN  WORKMEN  SUBJECT  TO  FOREIGN  COMPETITION.' 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  foreign  competition  with  those  who  are  occupied  in 
professional  and  personal  service,  or  in  trade  and  transportation.  The  number 
occupied  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  arts  and  mining,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1880,  was  a  little  less  than  4,000,000.  I  have  dealt  with  these  occupations 
under  this  head  as  judicially  as  in  my  power  to  do.  In  1880,  before  iron  and  steel 
had  become  independent,  even  by  putting  in  the  category  subject  to  foreign  com- 
petition all  those  who  might  be  suojecteid  in  part  to  import  of  products  of  like 
kind  from  foreign  countries,  I  could  not  raise  the  numoer  to  a  million.  I  put 
under  this  head  all  occupied  in  the  textile  arts;  all  who  were  occupied  in  mining 
coal  for  iron  and  steel  and  converting  these  metals  into  mechanism;  all  who  were 
occupied  in  other  departments,  such  as  glass  and  pottery,  who  could  in  any  con- 
siderable measure  be  subject  to  foreign  competition.  Even  then  I  could  not  find 
a  million  of  whom  at  least  half  were  already  free  of  forei^  competition.  I  could 
not  raise  the  figure  to  over  15  per  cent,  even  of  those  listed  under  this  title  of 
manufactures  and  mechanic  arts.  In  fact,  in  that  year  not  5  per  cent  of  all  who 
were  occupied  for  gain  in  this  whole  land  could  have  been  subjected  to  foreign 
competition  by  the  import  of  products  of  like  kind  from  any  foreign  country,  with 
a  small  exception  of  Canada,  with  which  I  have  already  dealt.  In  1890  there 
were  many  less.  Iron  and  steel  and  other  metallic  products  had  become  very 
nearly  free  of  foreign  competition;  not  4  per  cent  could  be  put  into  the  list  of 
those  subject  to  foreign  competition  in  the  census  of  1890.  When  we  get  the 
figures  of  1900,  in  which  year  the  number  of  those  occupied  for  gain  in  all  the 
arts,  mental,  manual,  and  mechanical,  will  number  more  than  26,000,000,  out  of 
76,000,000  population,  I  doubt  if  anyone  with  iudicial  mind  can  find  1 ,000,000  who 
could  under  any  conditions  be  subjected  to  foreign  competition,  and  when  the 
materials  of  foreign  origin  which  are  necessary  in  our  domestic  industry  are  free 
from  obstructive  taxation,  that  number  will  be  very  much  lessened.  I  commend 
this  line  of  investigation  to  your  attention.  My  ng^res  may  be  objected  to  on 
the  ground  of  bias  in  favor  of  freer  trade;  but  there  are  many  persons  here  in 
Washington  who  would  be  fully  competent  to  make  this  judicial  analysis  free  of 
any  bias,  of  whom  Professor  Falkner  is  one.  I  could  name  several  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  will  analyze  and  observe  the  number  of  persons  whose 


*  See  pp.  596-597, 619-620. 
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whole  income  rests  upon  the  ezi)ort  of  our  snrplns  prodncts,  especially  in  agri- 
cnltnre,  yon  will  find  three  times  the  nnmber  whose  welfare  depends  npon  export 
as  compared  to  the  whole  nnmber  whose  work  wonld  reqnire  readjustment  if 
there  were  a  revolutionary  change  in  onr  revenue  system,  wnich  no  one  excepting 
mere  doctrinaires  contemplates.  In  fact  the  larger  x>art8  of  our  imports,  especially 
of  textiles,  consist  in  a  considerable  measure  of  hand-made  fabrics.  The  fibaest 
silks,  velvets,  and  linens  of  France  and  G^ermany  are  of  necessity  woven  on  himd 
looms;  the  finest  cotton  fabrics,  laces,  and  embroideries  and  the  like  are  many  of 
them  the  product  of  hand  work;  a  very  large  part  of  our  imports  of  textiles  rest 
upon  fashion  and  fancy  and  style  rather  than  upon  quality;  all  these  are  suitable 
subjects  of  high  revenue  duties.  Very  few  of  the  useful  and  necessary  textile 
fabrics,  excepting  linens,  must  be  imported  even  now«  and  that  portion  can  be 
very  much  lessened  if  wool,  dyestuffs,  chemicals,  and  the  like  can  be  supplied  to 
our  textile  manufacturers  on  even  terms  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  Frtmce,  and 
Germany;  that  is,  free  of  tariff  taxation. 

LESSONS  FROM  ORB  AT  BRITAIN'S  TARIFF  EXPERIENCE.' 

Permit  me  to  close  by  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  economic  system  of  Great 
Britain.  We  are  but  rex)eating  history,  and  although  it  often  excites  prejudice  to 
cite  British  experience  as  an  example  for  ourselves,  may  we  not  take  a  lesson  even 
from  our  rivals  as  a  guide  toward  our  own  prosperity?  Has  not  a  closer  trade 
alliance  of  the  English-speaking  people  become  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  x>eace  of  the  world?  The  continental  states  of  Europe  are  trying  to  find  out 
how  to  defend  themselves  against  the  cheap  but  hign-priced  lalK)r  of  Great 
Britain,  yet  more  against  the  cheaper  and  higher-priced  labor  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  prejudices  of  race  and  creed  and  difference  inlanguag^e  permitted,  there  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  all  of  the  European  states  except  Kussia  might  combine  to 
boycott  the  products  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  That  was  the  great 
object  of  Napoleon  in  his  effort  to  destroy  British  commerce  and  manufactures. 
He  failed  so  utterly  that  his  own  contractors  were  obliged  to  buy  the  forbidden 
goods  of  Great  Britain  in  order  to  equip  his  armies  for  the  Russian  campaign.  It 
will  be  remarked  that  even  in  our  exports  of  to-day  Great  Britain,  her  colonies,  and 
dependencies  have  long  bought  from  us  50  per  cent  of  all  we  had  to  sell,  some- 
times 60  per  cent.  Germany  is  now  trying  to  defend  the  agrarians,  or  great  land 
holders,  against  the  interest  of  the  masf  es,  b^  heav^  duties  on  corn  and  provisions, 
repeating  the  blunder  of  the  British  Tories  m  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  com 
law.  The  more  the  continental  states  of  Europe  shut  out  the  food,  metals,  fibers, 
and  fabrics  of  this  country,  the  higher  will  be  the  cost  of  their  own  manufac- 
tures, the  less  the  margin  left  to  pay  for  wages,  and  the  more  they  will  give  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  absolute  control  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  How  did  Great  Britain  attain  to  the  paramount  position  which  she  has 
iield  during  the  last  half  a  century?  Was  it  not  by  removing  the  shackles  from 
conmierce?  In  1840  the  number  of  paupers  and  the  general  poverty  and  distress 
in  England  were  greater  than  at  any  period  before  or  since.  The  tendency  to 
failure  of  the  system  of  protection  had  become  plain  in  1820,  when  Daniel  Web- 
ster, in  a  great  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  supx)orting  the  merchants  of  Massachusetts, 
opx>osed  tne  efforts  of  Henry  Clay  and  his  associates  to  put  what  he  called  the 
American  system  upon  this  country.* 

Webster  defined  Clay's  so-caUea  American  system  as  a  British  jwlicy  which 
Great  Britain  was  even  then  trying  to  throw  off.  In  1824  Huskisson  began  the 
reform  in  England  by  taking  off  or  reducing  the  duties  on  wool  and  other  crude 
materials.  That  was  the  very  year,  I  believe,  in  which  a  duty  was  placed  on  wool 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  a  dark  day  for  wool  and  woolen 
industry.  In  1840  Joseph  Hume,  the  economist,  moved  for  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  duties  on  imports.  He  was  aided  by  John  Deacon  Hume, 
of  the  civil  service.  A  notable  report  was  made  in  1842,  which  led  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  give  up  his  previous  convictions  and  to  become  the  great  leader  of  fiscal 
reform,  although  he  still  supported  protective  duties  on  grain.  The  anti-corn 
law  league  had  become  active,  but  did  not  reach  success  until  the  Irish  famine 
of  1845-1847  compelled  the  remission  of  duties  on  corn  by  orders  in  council, 
afterwards  justified  by  act  of  Parliament.  Hume's  report  on  the  British  tariff 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  average  duty  was  28  per  cent,  and  that  there  were  1,250 
8ei>arate  sx)ecifications,  the  amount  of  revenue  about  £10.000,000,  or  $50,000,000.  It 
also  disclosed  the  fact  that  less  than  50  of  these  specifications  yielded  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  revenue.  The  conditions  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  described 
by  Peel  in  one  of  his  speeches  somewhat  in  the  following  terms:  Ships  rotting  at 
the  wharves,  the  manufacturing  population  rioting  in  the  streets,  the  agricultural 

» See  pp.  622-823.  «  See  pp.  ()i3-624. 
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popnlation  starving  in  the  fields  or  barely  existing  upon  parochial  relief.  And  in 
reviewing  the  fiscal  conditions,  he  described  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
**  seated  on  an  empty  chest,  over  a  pool  of  bottomless  deficiency,  fishing  for  a 
bndeet."  Hnme  classified  imports  under  four  heads.  In  the  classification  which 
I  induced  Secretary  McCulloch  to  adopt  in  1884  we  added  a  fifth  class,  to  which 
I  ma\  presently  refer.  In  Peel's  first  great  act,  500  petty  articles  were  put  into 
the  free  list  which  had  previously  yielded  £2,000.000,  or  $10,000,000.  Even  he 
could  not  conceive  that  such  a  change  would  give  immediate  stimulus  to  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufacture,  and  that  the  revenue  would  presently  come  back  to 
the  amount  which  the  customs  had  previously  yielded.  He  therefore  proposed  a 
temporary  income  tax  for  three  years  to  make  up  for  the  expected  deficiency, 
computing  tlus  yield  at  £3 ,000,000  a  year.  The  result  was  surprising.  The  income 
tax  disclosed  an  enormous  individual  wealth  gained  at  the  cost  of  the  general 
public  by  returning  nearly  £5,000,000.  Such  was  the  instant  beneficial  effect  of 
the  removal  even  of  the  500  petty  taxes  on  imports  that  at  the  end  of  three  years 
the  750  articles  remaining  dutiable  again  yielded  the  full  sum  of  €10,000,000.  I 
sx>eak  in  round  figures,  referring  you  to  Noble's  Fiscal  Legislation  of  Great  Britain, 
which  will  give  you  the  facts. 

In  his  second  measure  of  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel  removed  duties  on  700  articles  or 
thereabouts,  leaving  only  50  subject  to  duties.  These  700  had  yielded  £3,000,000. 
Again  no  one  could  conceive  of  the  benefits.  Again  an  income  tax  was  imposed 
for  3  years  to  make  up  the  expected  deficiency,  and  although  the  Irish  famine 
ensued  and  the  corn  law  went  by  the  board,  the  revenue  from  the  50  remaining 
articles  was  again  about  £10,000,000,  and  the  income  tax  had  become  a  surplus 
for  other  purposes.  Presently  Peel  went  out  of  office,  Gladstone  came  in,  and  in 
1863  the  shilling  duty  on  com  was  remitted,  and  there  remained  for  many  years 
down  to  a  very  recent  period  onlv  6  or  8  dutiable  articles,  yielding  as  much 
income  as  the  1,250  articles  had  yielded  when  the  reform  began. 

Is  there  no  lesson  in  these  figures?  I  have  had  many  interviews  in  my  visits  to 
England  with  foreign  economists  and  statesmen.  Mr.  Gladstone  almost  feared 
the  time  when  this  country  would  adopt  tariff  for  revenue.  He  urgently  desired 
to  make  great  payments  on  the  public  debt  before  the  increasing  scarcity  and 
advancing  cost  of  coal  and  the  passing  of  the  dominion  of  iron  and  steel  to  this 
country  should  nmder  it  more  difficult  for  Great  Britain  to  meet  her  obligations^. 
Even  those  who  hold  anti-British  prejudices  may  advocate  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  which  will  render  our  competition  with  Great  Britain  more  severe  than  it 
18  now,  while  those  who  believe  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  war  of  trade,  and 
that  commerce  rests  upon  mutual  benefits,  whether  among  men  or  nations,  may 
join  with  us  in  bringing  about  such  close  and  closer  relations  among  English- 
speaking  people  of  Great  Britain,  of  Canada,  and  of  Australia  as  will  unite  our 
forces,  if  force  should  become  necessary  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Gk>d  upon  the 
high  seas. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  PERPETUAL  PEACE. 

The  burden  upon  Great  Britain  of  imperial  taxation  and  heavy  national  debt 
is  far  greater  than  ours;  her  need  for  defense  yet  greater;  but  the  blood  tax  of 
standing  armies  and  of  yet  heavier  national  debts  is  heavier  upon  the  continen- 
tal States  of  Europe  than  upon  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  may  pay  and  main- 
tain her  credit,  but  the  national  debts  of  many  European  states  have  already 
been  repudiated  and  others  are  sure  to  be.  One  hundred  years  ago  Immanuel 
Kant  uttered  a  prophecy  of  perpetual  peace,  basing  his  prediction  upon  the 
beneficent  forces  of  commerce  working  to  the  suppression  of  war.  It  seemed 
a  visionary  prediction — it  seems  so  still;  but  in  the  invention  of  implements 
of  war,  which,  as  Pi'ofessor  Long  says,  have  brought  the  art  of  warfare,  espe- 
cially upon  the  sea,  to  an  '*  extra  hazardous  brancli  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing," the  reunion  on  a  commercial  basis  of  the  English-speaking  people  may  yet 
become  a  living  fact.  If  Russia  should  join,  as  I  believe  she  will  since  my  visit 
there  a  few  years  since,  when  I  met  many  of  the  leading  statesmen,  the  peace  of 
the  world  would  be  assured.  Russia  has  entered  upon  a  great  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  prejudices  of  the  English  against  Russia  have  almost  wholly  ^one. 
A  clear  understanding  is  becoming  manifest  even  in  the  dealings  of  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  with  China.  The  Crimean  war  is  admitted  now  by  every  sane 
Englishman  to  have  been  a  crime  and  a  blunder.  I  believe  that  the  move  of  the 
Czar  to  promote  arbitration  was  fully  sustained  by  the  statesmen  of  Russia,  and 
that  we  may  yet  presently  witness  a  complete  andcordial  understanding  between 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  for  the  suppressi(m  of  war  and 
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rapine  and  for  the  extension  of  commerce,  conpled  with  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  states  and  nations,  of  people  and  of  provinces,  to  establish  liberty  on 
the  basis  of  the  consent  of  the  governed.  If  these  are  visionary  thonghts,  far 
better  to  try  to  make  them  a  force  than  to  continne  international  jealonsy  and  to 
prate  abont  a  war  of  trade. 

DESIRABILITY    OP     REDUCTION      IN     NUMBER    OP     PUTIABLE    ARTICLES     AND    OF 

CHANGE  IN  CLASSIPICATION. 

I  have  referred  to  a  change  in  the  form  of  statement  and  to  the  classification 
of  imports  which  I  suggested  to  Secretary  McCnlloch  in  1884  after  a  carefnl 
study  of  Hume's  classification  of  British  imports  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  1840,  made  in  1842.  I  made  the  new  compilation  at  the  re(^uest  of  the 
Secretary.  Before  that  date  all  imports  had  been  reported  alphabetically,  both 
free  and  dutiable.  1  added  to  Hume's  classification  an  intermediate  one — '*  arti- 
cles partly  manufactured  used  in  the  processes  of  our  domestic  industry."  My 
list  covered,  first,  articles  of  food  and  live  animals;  second,  articles  in  a  crude 
condition  necessary  in  the  processes  of  our  domestic  industry;  third,  articles 
I>artly  manufactured  used  in  our  domestic  industry:  fourtn,  manufactured 
goods;  fifth,  articles  of  voluntary  use  and  luxuries.  I  startled  the  Secretary 
and  the  officials  by  proving  that  50  per  cent  of  the  articles  taxed  under  the  tar- 
iffs of  that  date  could  be  put  into  the  free  list  without  reducing  the  revenue 
by  15  per  cent.  At  a  little  later  date,  after  Mr.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  First 
Assistant,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  came  into  office,  I  visited 
Washington  and  brought  the  matter  before  him,  making  the  suggestion,  which 
was  carried  out,  for  carrying  back  the  analysis  to  1880,  so  that  the  new  tables 
should  be  in  a  consecutive  series  by  decades.  When  I  made  the  statement  to  him 
that  one-half  of  the  complex  schedule  could  be  transferred  to  the  free  list  with- 
out impairing  the  revenue  by  15  per  cent,  he  could  not  credit  it.  He  proposed 
a  test,  and  referred  the  matter  to  Messrs.  Tichenor,  now  of  the  Bureau  of 
Appraisers,  and  Mr.  Tinglee,  two  of  the  most  experienced  experts  in  the  Depart- 
ment, who  scouted  the  very  idea  of  such  a  result  being  possible.  I  then  sat  down 
with  them,  dictating  from  one  to  the  other  from  the  previous  years*  reports,  a 
proposed  free  and  dutiable  list;  on  that  table  a  compilation  was  made.  I  returned 
next  momiug  to  get  the  verdict,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  except  myself  the  ver- 
dict was,  *'  YOU  have  transferred  to  the  free  list  60  per  cent  of  all  the  articles 
named  in  the  tariff,  with  a  reduction  of  revenue  of  only  12  per  cent.  "  Moreover," 
added  Mr.  Tichenor,  **  you  have  removed  all  the  vexed  questions  that  hinder  our 
commerce  with  Canada."  My  argument  had  been  based  on  the  belief  that  once 
these  classified  figures  were  put  before  any  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  what- 
ever party,  the  tendency  would  be,  as  it  has  been,  to  take  off  the  taxes  then  imposed 
upon  articles  necessary  for  our  domestic  industry.  The  logic  of  these  facts  has 
controlled  every  committee  down  to,  but  not  including,  the  last.  Even  under  our 
present  more  complex  and  higher  tariff,  however,  the  free  list  of  these  articles  is 
much  larger  and  the  burden  upon  domestic  industry  of  this  class  of  duties  is  much 
less  than  it  was  in  1884.  I  refer  you  to  the  Government  reports  in  support  of  this 
statement.  The  protection  of  domestic  industry  now  demands  further  additions 
to  the  free  list,  even  to  the  extent  of  nearly  every  article  named  as  crude  or  partly 
manufactured  now  dutiable.  If  that  addition  were  made  to  the  free  list  the  loss 
of  revenue  would  be  less  than  one-third  the  present  surplus.  No  act  could  be  done 
for  the  promotion  of  domestic  industry  more  beneficial  than  to  deal  with  these 
two  schedules  in  this  way. 

Unless  your  attention  is  called  to  the  evil  effect  on  domestic  industry  of  some 
of  these  petty  taxes  you  can  not  comprehend  them.  Consider,  if  you  please,  the 
absurd  duties  still  imposed  upon  old  scrap  iron  and  steel,  and  old  copper  and 
other  metals,  which  would  be  brought  in  ballast  without  charge  from  many  parts 
of  the  world,  to  the  restoration  of  the  small  metal  industries  of  New  England  and 
the  seacoast,  which  have  been  destroyed  by  these  duties  on  old  metal.  Many  of 
the  cargoes  which  are  brought  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  are  of  rela- 
tively light  weight,  requiring  ships  to  be  ballasted.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
ballast  snips  with  old  iron,  steel,  and  copper,  animating  our  domestic  arts,  rather 
than  to  bring  useless  paving  stones  or  other  worthless  stuff?  There  is  something 
so  grotesque,  so  absurd,  in  the  taxing  of  such  material  as  to  make  it  almost 
inconceivable  that  such  a  tax  should  be  favored  by  the  advocates  of  an  indirect 
bounty  or  subsidy  to  the  great  iron  and  steel  magnates,  who  are  now  proposing 
to  grasp  the  whole  traffic  of  the  world  xmder  a  trust. 
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I  refer  to  this  matter  at  the  present  time  because  a  similar  reform  and  classi- 
fication is  now  called  for  in  respect  to  oar  exports.  Onr  exports  are  now  classified 
as  products  of  agricnltnre  and  manufactures;  but  under  the  head  of  products 
of  agriculture  some  of  the  highest  forms  of  our  manufactured  ^oodg  are 
included — wheat  flour,  biscuits,  canned  meats,  preserved  fruits,  provisions,  dairy 
products,  and  the  like — while  under  the  head  or  manufactures  are  included  some 
of  the  crudest  of  secondary  forms  of  other  products,  such  as  copper  matte,  petro- 
leum, and  the  like.  I  beg  to  present  to  you  a  new  form  of  classification  of 
exports,  in  which  I  have  made  5  classes  of  products-— of  the  field,  the  forest,  the 
nune,  the  sea,  and  the  factory.  I  have  also  divided  each  of  these  classes  into  the 
crude,  partly  manufactured,  and  finished  condition.  This  table  brings  out  in 
the  most  conspicuous  way  a  much  greater  development  in  the  export  of  our 
highest  tyx)es  of  manufactured  eoods  than  is  made  to  apx>ear  by  the  official 
classifications.  I  have  compared  tne  exports  of  1894  and  of  1898,  those  of  1899  not 
having  been  printed  in  detail  when  I  made  this  table.  The  export  of  every  kind 
of  product  has  increased  in  the  aggregate  73  per  cent;  but  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  the  export  of  crude  products  increased  between  these 
periods  60  per  cent,  of  partly  manufactured  46  per  cent,  the  export  of  our  finished 
manufactiures  of  highest  types,  especially  in  metallic,  increased  172  x>er  cent. 

THE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  VARIOUS  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

I  also  submit  tables*  giviuK  the  relative  trade  with  each  country  or  state; 
finally,  I  have  estimated  the  value  of  our  exx>ort8  to  each  European  state  against 
their  credit  for  our  imports.  The  variation  is  so  great  that  I  at  first  distrusted 
the  figures;  but  on  a  thorough  examination  through  the  custom-house  of  Boston 
and  the  dejiartment  of  commerce  of  Washington,  I  am  satisfied  that  our  valuation 
of  exports  is  as  close  to  the  facts  as  such  figures  ever  can  be,  the  larger  figures  cred- 
ited to  us  by  foreign  countries  including  freights  and  charges  and  also  duplications. 
For  instance,  we  charge  Switzerland  with  a  very  small  sum,  I  think  only  about 
$250,000,  while  they  credit  us  with  many  millions,  being  substantially  a  free-trade 
country  and  a  large  consumer  of  our  products.  I  found  Southern  cotton  fabrics  in 
Berne,  on  the  market  place,  years  ago — a  common  wear  of  the  common  peoi)le. 
Ton  see,  the  British  coarse  goods  are  all  stuffed;  they  are  all  loaded  with  pipe 
clay  and  starch.  The  books  on  the  art  of  sizing  are  very  good  reading.  Tne 
principal  book  on  the  art  of  sizing  gives  the  directions  to  be  very  careful  to  use 
Egyptian  fiour,  because  it  has  the  most  gluten  and  will  hold  the  most  clay. 
There  was  one  period  when  cotton  was  very  high  priced,  when  particularly 
Great  Britain  did  not  consume  any  cottiOn  fabrics  within  her  own  limits.  The 
pounds  of  export  of  goods  balanced  the  pounds  of  imx>ort  of  raw  cotton.  The 
consumption  of  Great  Britain  was  only  represented  by  the  stuffing.  I  have 
seen  contracts  for  shirtings  made  in  Manchester  for  India  and  China,  to  this 
effect ,  that  an  8-pound  piece  should  contain  not  less  than  5  pounds  of  cotton.  Now, 
the  Chinese  are  a  most  acute  people.  They  buy  our  goods  when  they  get  the 
chance,  because  there  is  in  our  oest  heavy  goods  no  more  starch  than  is  needed  to 
m£^e  them  weave,  and  if  you  wash  them  and  shrink  them  they  become  thicker, 
whereas  if  you  wash  and  shrink  the  British  goods  they  become  thinner.  The 
British  justify  the  export  of  the  shirtings  to  India  on  this  ground — ^that  they 
are  only  used  for  breechcloths,  and  as  the  starch  comes  out  the  dirt  goes  in 
and  serves  the  same  purpose.  We  can  emulate  them,  but  we  do  not  want  to. 
The  Chinese  are  acute  Duyers,  and  the  more  we  buy  from  them  the  more  American 
goods  they  will  buy. 

Goods  sent  to  Switzerland,  to  Austria,  and  to  many  parts  of  Germany  are 
charged  in  our  manifests  to  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Denmark.  The  impor- 
tant point  in  this  table  which  deserves  your  attention  is  the  relatively  large  pro- 
Sortion  of  the  total  import  of  each  of  these  countries  from  this  country.  AD  are 
ependent  in  a  very  considerable  measure  upon  us;  Great  Britain  to  the  extent 
of  one-third  her  total  import  requires  the  products  of  this  country.  This  matter 
is  more  fully  dealt  with  in  a  treatise,  which  I  present  to  you  in  type,  on  the  aspect 
of  commerce  as  at  present  conducted  from  the  British  standpoint. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  attempted  to  cover  a  broad  field  in  this  testimony.  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  do  so  at  the  risk  of  wearyinc  you  in  presenting  it,  because 
if  it  were  fit  that  I  should  undertake  to  do  this  wort  in  any  way,  it  were  more  fit 
that  I  should  do  it  in  the  most  thorough  manner  according  to  the  measure  of  my 
ability. 

1  See  exhibits,  pp.  645-^1. 
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THE  RELATIVB  BURDEN  OP  TAXATION  UPON  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  COMFETINO 

EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

I  be^  to  call  your  attention  to  a  line  of  investigation,  which  this  commis- 
sion  might  well  promote,  of  prime  importance  in  dealing  with  any  long  period  of 
time.  I  find  it  beyond  the  power  of  a  private  investigation.  It  is  the  relative 
burden  of  taxation  npon  this  comitry  and  upon  the  comx>eting  States  of  Enrope — 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  GWmany ;  in  fact,  a  comparison  might  weU  be 
made  with  all  the  European  States.  Through  5  administrations,  for  20  years 
prior  to  the  present  adnunistration  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war,  the 
BYerage  jper  capita  expenditures  of  this  country  for  all  purposes  of  government, 
including  Army  and  Navy,  rivers  and  harbors,  and  the  like,  but  omitting  a  few 
8x>e<nal  bounties  like  that  x>aid  for  a  few  years  on  the  production  of  sugar  and  the 
refund  of  the  direct  tax  collected  during  the  civil  war,  averaged  less  than  $5  per 
head.  The  normal  cost  of  government  during  that  x)eriod  had  been  but  a  tnfle 
over  $2.50  per  head;  pensions  and  interest  on  the  national  debt  also  $2.60  per 
head.  The  latter  item  was  beginning  to  diminish  at  the  end  of  this  period,  and 
would  have  rapidly  diminished  except  for  the  renewal  of  warfare.  Tne  revenue 
derived  from  liquors  and  tobacco,  domestic  and  foreign,  during  this  period  yielded 
$2.50  per  head,  paying  the  normal  cost  of  government.  Pensions  and  interest 
were  covered  by  duties  on  other  imi)orts  than  liquors  and  tobacco  and  by  miscel- 
laneous permanent  receipts.  The  Spanish  war  and  subse(^uent  warfare  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  will  have  increased  this  average  for  a  period  of  4  or  5  years  by 
about  $2  per  head,  having  reached  $8  in  the  most  costly  year,  now  less  than  $7. 
As  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  facts,  the  taxation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  imx)erial  purposes  corresponding  to  those  which  I  have  named 
during  the  same  x>eriod  of  20  years  varied  but  little  from  $10  per  head;  those 
of  Germany  ranged  from  $8  to  $10,  it  being  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the 
expenditures  of  kingdoms  and  duchies  from  those  of  the  Empire;  the  exi)enditure8 
of  France  were  $15,  and  those  of  other  Euroi)eans  countries  were  all  much 
higher  than  our  own.  Under  the  stress  of  the  Boer  war,  so  far  as  I  can  com- 
pute from  the  latest  figures  on  imperial  expenditures  of  Great  Britain,  they 
now  amount  to  $18  per  nead;  those  of  Germany  have  been  very  much  increased 
by  the  effort  to  increase  the  army  and  build  a  great  navy,  ana  those  of  France 
have  increased.  But  even  these  per  capita  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Taxation  represents  a  portion  of  each  year's  products  diverted  from  the  pro- 
ductive energy  of  the  i)eople  to  the  necessary  support  of  the  administration, 
but  mainly  to  the  destructive  purposes  of  war  or  the  payment  of  interest  on  great 
war  debts.  Now  the  closest  estimate  per  capita,  perhaps  only  approximate,  that 
we  can  make  is  that  the  annual  product  per  capita  of  this  country  exceeds  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  by  15  to  20  per  cent,  perhaps  more;  it  exceeds  that  of 
France  by  25  to  30  per  cent;  it  exceeds  that  of  Germany  by  40  to  50  per  cent; 
how  much  it  exceeds  that  of  Russia  it  is  impossible  to  compute.  Hence, 
the  relative  burden  upon  production  which  in  this  country  does  not  exceed 
2i  or  3  i)er  cent,  must  now  be  in  Great  Britain  at  least  8  per  cent;  in  Ger- 
many at  least  10,  and  even  in  richer  France  burdened  by  an  enormous 
national  debt,  not  less  than  15  to  18  per  cent.  The  nineteenth  century  was 
an  era  of  the  creation  of  heavy  national  debts  which  can  never  be  met,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  imperial  debt  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Now 
with  the  difference  in  the  relative  burden  of  taxation  for  national  or  imx)eriiJ 
purposes,  this  country  has  an  advantage  to-day  of  more  than  5  per  cent  upon  the 
value  of  her  entire  annual  product,  and  that  taken  by  itself  is  a  large  profit.  We 
can  make  5  per  cent  in  our  industries  taken  as  a  whole,  where  no  European 
State  can  make  and  save  anything.  I  have  made  many  efforts  through  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  deal  with  this  subject 
in  an  exhaustive  manner;  but  most  of  the  foreign  members  of  this  association 
are  in  the  civil  service  of  their  respective  States,  and  they  hav^  not  dared,  and  I 
doubt  if  they  would  be  permitted,  to  supply  the  necessary  data  or  cooperate  in 
such  a  comparison.  Such  is  the  present  fear  of  the  productive  power  of  this 
country  entertained  by  the  governing  class  upon  the  Continent.  I  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Bureau 
of  Commerce  in  the  State  Department  to  enter  upon  this  investigation.  Only 
conceive,  gentlemen,  what  this  may  mean.  Except  for  a  temporary  interruption 
by  the  Spanish  war,  our  taxes  would  now  have  been  less  than  $4.50  per  head,  tend- 
ing to  duninish  as  the  population  increased,  and  with  a  falling  off  of  pensions  by 
the  lapse  of  time.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  war  taxes  may  rightly  be 
maintained,  the  surplus  being  applied  to  the  payment  of  our  national  debt.  The 
present  beer  tax,  present  whisky  tax,  present  stamp  tax,  are  a  very  slight 
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burden — ^no  burden  at  all — ^nx)on  production.  If  we  can  maintain  the  tax  on 
sugar  for  revenue  puri)08e8  we  may  secure  the  whole  $5  \>eT  head  necessary  to 
the  normal  cost  of  government  in  this  simple  meth(xl  of  internal  t^ixation.  We 
may  then  apply  duties  on  imports  collected  for  revenue  for  about  10  years  at  the 
rate  of  $1  or  $1.50  per  heaa,  and  in  less  than  10  years  we  may  pay  the  whole 
national  debt.  In  other  words,  we  may  come  out  in  less  than  10  years  free  of 
debt  at  a  rate  of  taxation  less  than  one-half  per  capita  that  of  any  competing: 
manufacturing  State,  and  perhaps  only  one-third  in  proportion  to  production. 
We  should  then  become,  in  fact,  the  greatest  world  power,  by  the  peaceful  forces 
of  commerce,  the  development  of  industry,  and  the  maintenance  of  individual 
liberty. 

In  other  words,  if  we  let  the  principle  of  liberty  have  its  way  and  maintain  it, 
we  will  compel  competing  nations  to  disarm.  As  I  predicted  in  my  articles  on 
the  burden  and  streng^th  of  nations  in  the  Century  jVIa^azine  more  than  15  years 
ago,  if  we  can  make  4  per  cent  profit  before  our  competitors  make  any  profit,  who 
can  compete?  High  wages  and  low  cost,  derived  from  great  natural  resources,  give 
us  that  enormous  productive  energy  and  vastly  greater  product.  Where  we  assess 
only  2i  per  cent  on  that  (which  this  $5  or  $6  would  amount  to).  Great  Britain 
pays  7  or  8  per  cent,  France  15  per  cent,  and  Germany  12  to  15  per  cent,  while  it 
takes  one-third  of  the  product  of  Italy  to  meet  the  expense  of  war  and  govern- 
ment. Northern  Italy  is  devastated  with  Pellagra,  a  hunger  disease,  simply  by 
the  diversion  of  the  necessary  food  to  this  infernal  military  system  and  the 
attempt  to  maintain  wars  of  tariffs,  generating  wars  of  force. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WILSON  BILL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  siwke  of  the  experience  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
that  it  was  finally  found  that  when  the  tax  had  been  removed  from  all  articles 
save  G  or  8,  that  the  revenue  kept  up  and  that  the  industries  advanced  b}'  bounds? — 
A.  Yes. 

<^.  An  examination  of  the  debates  will  show  that  this  is  precisely  the  ground 
relied  upon  by  Representative  Wilson  and  stated  by  him  in  the  final  debate  on  the 
Wilson  bill.  Now,  the  provision  based  ui)on  that  precedent  in  the  case  of  the  Wil- 
son bill  was  followed  neither  by  the  return  of  the  revenue  nor  by  the  advance  of 
our  industries.  On  the  contrary,  our  industries  lay  prostrate  and  we  had  a  con- 
tinual deficit  of  revenue.  What  is  the  explanation? — ^A.  My  explanation  is  that  I 
differ  wholly  with  you  in  your  judgment  of  the  results  of  the  Wilson  bill.  That 
bill  happened  to  go  into  force  at  the  time  the  silver  craze  was  affecting  the  credit 
of  the  country.  The  panic  of  1893  ensued,  and  the  evil  influence  of  that  was  vastly 
greater  than  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Wilson  bill.  But  in  spite  of  all  that, 
the  specially  protected  arts  which  had  feared  the  Wilson  bill  became  more  and 
more  prosperous. 

Q.  Which  arts  were  they?  Let  us  take  one  for  example.  What  about  the  jwt- 
terv  industry  of  the  United  States? — A.  The  pottery  industry  of  the  United  States 
is  half  of  it  in  pipes  and  coarse  stuff.  In  1880  there  were  only  9,000  people 
employed  in  pottery  in  the  United  States,  and  more  than  half  of  them  were  abso- 
lutely  free  of  foreign  competition;  since  then  they  have  been  able  to  apply  mechan- 
ism to  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  a  way  never  applied  before,  and  they  are 
to-day  paying  higher  wages  and  making  pottery  cheaper  than  ever  before.  I  do 
not  deny  that  if  you  give  a  bounty  to  a  special  industry  you  will  stimulate  it  at 
the  cost  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  if  vou  are  going  to  tax  the  whole  x>eople 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  employ  half  of  9,000  people  in  pottery  I  am  not 
with  you. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  9,000  people? — A.  I  do  mean  9,000  people  in  1880,  some 
increase  since.  Yon  will  find  that  in  some  of  those  industries  that  make  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  their  demands  the  numbers  employed  are  very  insignificant. 
For  instance,  in  1880  we  were  making  4,000,000  tons  of  iron,  and  iron  was  the  most 
conspicuous  art  demanding  Grovernment  interference.  What  did  it  amount  to? 
There  were  17,400,000  people  occupied  in  all  the  arts.  There  were  not  100.000 
engaged  in  mining  the  coal  for  the  iron  furnaces,  in  mining  the  ores,  or  in  con- 
verting the  ores  into  pig  iron.  There  were  not  100,000  i)eople  required  to  make 
4,000,000  tons  of  iron.  There  are  not  more  than  200,000  neople  to-day,  in  my 
judgment.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  figures,  but  we  are  making  about  14,000,000 
tons  of  iron,  but  we  have  increased  the  average  from  400  tons  per  man  to  500  or 
600  tons,  and  1  doubt  if  yon  can  find  out  of  26,000,000  x>eople  now  occupied  in  the 
arts,  over  200,000— possibly  250,000 — employed  in  the  mining  of  coal  for  iron,  the 
mining  of  ore,  and  in  the  conversion  of  these  materials  into  the  crude  forms  of 
pig  iron  and  ingot  steel. 
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Q.  ^6y  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  fair  to  select  the  crude  forms  of  the  pig  iron  and* 
not  take  the  general  policy  as  applied  to  the  entire  mining  industry  and  the  entire 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel?  Does  not  the  same  principle  run  tmroush  from  top 
to  bottom  and  from  bottom  to  top? — ^A.  By  admitting  tne  crude  product  free  of 
duty  we  might  have  enabled  the  well-bred  skilled  American  mechanics  to  convert 
these  crude  forms  into  the  higher  forms  of  mechanism  and  metal  work  for  export 
long  before  we  did.  These  higher  arts  employ  a  vastly  greater  number  of  men 
and  require  more  intelligence  than  the  mining  of  the  coal  and  ore,  the  making  of 
coke  and  the  conversion  of  ores  and  coke  into  crude  iron  and  steel.  These  crude 
branches  of  work  are  and  always  have  been  conducted  under  the  most  squalid 
conditions.  There  has  been  almost  no  true  American  labor  in  them  for  many 
decades.  They  have  rendered  necessary  the  imx)ortation  of  Slavs,  Poles,  Bohe- 
mians, Welsh  and  other  men  who  are  not  very  desirable  citizens  so  long  as  they 
stay  in  these  squalid  arts.  Yet  I  think  free  crude  iron  and  steel  would  have 
stimulated  the  production  of  American  iron  and  steel  more  rapidly.  The  dispar- 
ity in  the  price  of  crude  metal  to  the  consumers  or  makers  of  nigh-class  mechui- 
ism  or  metalwork  in  this  country  from  1880  to  1889  averaged  $7^a  ton.  On  steel 
more  than  fourteen  dollars  ($14)  per  ton.  This  disparity  even  in  constantly  less- 
ening prices  protected  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  the  great  commerce  of  the 
world,  forbidding  exports  of  high  class  mechanism  to  any  extent  from  this  coun- 
try. From  the  closest  estimate  that  I  can  make,  the  sum  of  this  disparity  against 
our  machinists  and  metal  workers  in  the  ten  (10)  years  named,  amounts  to 
between  six  hundred  million  ($600,000,000)  and  seten  hundred  hundred  million 
dollars  ($700,000,000).  The  workmen  in  the  iron  and  coal  mines  and  in  the  fur- 
naces got  very  little  if  any  part  of  this  bonus.  Can  it  not  be  traced  in  very  large 
measure  conclusively  into  the  capital  of  the  steel  trust?  The  pretext  of  protec- 
tion to  American  labor  has  not  been  justified — the  motive  of  the  ironmasters  in 
advocating  this  policy  has  been  justified  to  them  by  their  enormous  fortunes. 
Who  has  paid  this  big  bill? 

Q.  Would  you  be  able,  however,  to  give  a  concession  on  what  you  call  the  raw 
material  or  crude  manufactured  products  without  giving  also  a  concession  on  the 
higher  manufactured  products?  Would  you  not  tnen  bring  the  higher  products 
into  comi)etition  with  the  production  of  foreign  countries? — A.  We  have  proved, 
especially  in  iron  and  metollurgy,  that  the  highest  rates  of  wages  in  the  world 
are  paid  here,  and  yet  we  beat  them  all  at  lower  cost. 

Q.  That  was  because  of  the  tariff  policy? — ^A.  That  is  a  mere  academic  question. 
Whether  we  have  done  it  by  means  of  protection  or  in  spite  of  protection  is  not 
now  material.    We  are  there. 

CJ.  Do  you  consider  the  condition  of  this  country  in  1890  and  1892  one  of  pros- 
perity?—A.  1892  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  years. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  comparison,  do  you  think  the  condition  of  this  country  was 
pro8peix)U8  from  1894  to  1896?— A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  Nothing,  whatever, 
to  ao  with  it.    It  was  the  collapse  of  credit  due  to  the  silver  craze. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  singular  coinciaence  that  during  the  1892  i)eriod  we  had  a  protec- 
tive system,  and  at  the  time  of  the  adversity  from  1894  to  1896  we  had  as  near  to 
free  trade  as  we  can  ever  have  in  this  country? — A.  I  think  in  the  next  15  years 
you  will  get  much  nearer  to  free  trade  than  the  Wilson  bill  ever  did.  I  expect 
to  see  this  country  the  greatest  free  trade  country  in  the  world,  soon  abating  all 
duties  not  necessary  for  revenue  or  in  order  to  protect  its  own  industry.  I  believe 
that  the  evil  influence  of  the  tariff  is  not  so  much  in  what  it  costs  in  money  as  in 
bringing  about,  as  Daniel  Webster  predicted  it  would  bring  about,  when  he  made 
that  great  si>eech  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  1820;  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  just 
put  in  that  extract.  Here  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster,  which  he  never  with- 
drew. After  the  protective  system  nad  been  forced  upon  New  England  against 
her  will  and  her  capital  had  become  adjusted  to  it,  the  men  who  had  opposed  it 
were  obliged  to  sustain  it,  as  they  are  now.  At  this  meeting  Daniel  Webster  was 
the  spokesman  for  free  trade  and  sailor's  rights,  and  among  those  present  were 
Abbott  Lawrence  and  Nathan  Appleton,  botn  subsequently  members  of  Congress 
and  strong  advocates  of  the  continuance  of  protection  after  they  had  invested 
their  capitel  and  had  been  forced  into  it.    Here  is  what  Webster  said: 

"  To  individuals  this  policy  is  as  injurious  as  it  is  to  governments.  A  system 
of  artificial  government  protection  leads  the  people  to  too  much  reliance  on  gov- 
ernment. If  left  to  their  own  choice  of  pursuits,  they  depend  on  their  own  skill 
and  their  own  industry.  But  if  government  essentially  affects  their  occupations 
by  its  systems  of  bounties  and  preferences,  it  is  naturid,  when  in  distress,  that  they 
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should  call  on  govemmeiit  for  relief.  Hence  a  i>erpetaal  contest  carried  on  between 
the  different  interests  of  society.  Agriculturists  taxed  to-day  to  sustain  manu- 
factures, commerce  taxed  to-morrow  to  sustain  agriculture,  and  then  impositions, 
perhaps,  on  both  manufactures  and  agriculture  to  support  commerce.  And 
when  government  has  exhausted  its  invention  in  these  modes  of  legislation  it  finds 
the  result  less  favorable  than  the  original  and  natural  state  and  course  of  things. 
He  could  hardly  conceive  of  anything  worse  than  a  policy  which  should  place  the 

freat  interests  of  his  country  in  hostility  to  one  another — a  policy  which  should 
eep  them  in  constant  conflict  and  bring  them  every  year  to  nght  their  battles  in 
the  committee  rooms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washing^n." 
Has  not  Webster's  prophecy  been  justified? 

THE  TARIFF  AND  AMERICAN  WAGES. 

-  Q.  I  have  only  one  question  further.  Almost  without  exception  the  repre- 
sentatives of  business  interests  that  have  appeared  before  this  commission  smoe 
I  have  been  a  member  of  it  have  testified  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would 
compel  a  reduction  of  their  wages.  In  other  words,  they  could  not  compete  with 
the  manufacturers  of  foreign  countries  without  a  reduction  of  wages  paid  here 
in  many  lines  of  industry.  If  that  statement  be  true,  you  would  still  advocate 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  tnat  would  cause  a  reduction  in  wages  to  United  States 
mechanics? — A.  Yes.  One  reason  that  I  did  not  propose  to  come  before  this  com- 
mission was  because  I  supposed  the  usual  course  would  be  followed  bv  tne  men 
who  had  some  personal  interest  or  ends  to  gain,  who  would  come  and  give  you 
exactly  that  kind  of  testimony.  When  I  learned  you  really  were  doing  good  work 
and  seeMng  to  ascertain  the  facts  I  was  readj  to  come.  There  are  hundreds  of 
manufacturers — and  here  is  one  of  them  (indicating  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar).  Call 
upon  him.  He  will  tell  you  it  is  all  bosh;  that  the  hi^h  rates  of  wages  are 
generated  by  the  conditions  of  this  country.  He  will  say,  give  us  an  equal  chance 
with  our  competitors  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  readjustment  of  wages  will  be 
to  raise  them  and  not  to  lower  them.  That  is  why  I  am  here — for  the  protection 
of  American  labor.    Now  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  president  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Trust,  so-called,  testified  here  yesterday  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  tobacco  they 
would  ship  the  raw  tobacco  to  Japan,  manufacture  it  there,  and  bring  the  man- 
ufactured product  to  the  United  States,  and  not  one  single  cigarette,  cigar,  or 
plug  of  tobacco,  or  snuff,  or  like  thing  would  be  manufactured  in  this  country. — 
A.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  a  handicraft,  and  I  think  it  very  possible  some- 
thing of  that  kind  would  happen;  but  who  proposes  to  take  the  tax  or  duty  off 
tobacco?  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  has  common  sense  that  does  not  propose 
to  keep  it  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Cigarettes,  you  are  aware,  are  made  almost  entirely 
by  machinery. — ^A.  I  am  aware  they  are  made  almost  entirely  by  machinery,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  time  is  near,  if  it  has  not  come,  when  all  the  cigars  will  be 
and  all  the  snuff.  Snuff  is  one  of  the  finest  articles  of  manufacture,  out  there  is 
little  handwork  in  it.  I  understand  that  cigar  making  and  stripping  the  tobacco 
are  very  largely  handicrafts  now. 

(^.  In  this  instance  cited  by  Mr.  Gardner  it  was  in  a  class  of  manufacture 
which  was  not  a  handcraft,  but  manufacture  by  machinery  almost  entirely. — ^A. 
So  far  as  the  element  of  machinery  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and 
of  snuff,  I  take  issue  with  the  president  of  the  tobacco  trust.  There  was  a 
similar  fear  in  regard  to  watches.  It  was  alleged  that  the  watch  trade  was 
going  to  be  transferred  to  Japan,  and  great  fear  was  expressed  while  we  were 
exporting  watches  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  happened  to  know  the  inside  of 
the  watch  trade  pretty  well,  and  at  that  time,  when  the  fear  was  being  expressed, 
the  Japanese  were  here  making  contracts  for  the  movements  oi  American 
watches  to  put  into  the  cases  which  they  proiK>sed  to  make  by  handicraft  to 
suit  themselves.  There  is  no  possible  competition  of  China  or  Japan ,  or  any  other 
of  these  countries,  in  the  arts  to  which  modem  mechanism  has  been  applied  suc- 
cessfully in  this  country,  in  my  judgment.  Now,  you  take  the  Bombay  cotton 
mills.  They  employ  three  to  five  hands  where  we  employ  one.  They  can  not  get 
along  without.  We  used  to  import  enormously  of  gunny  bags  and  gunny  cloth, 
but  nave  changed  to  the  importation  of  jute  butts,  from  which  the  gunny  Dags  or 
gunny  cloth  are  made.  One  of  my  friends  in  Calcutta  who  had  witnessed  this 
enormous  change  came  here  to  find  out  what  was  the  reason.  He  went  to  a  great 
factory  in  Brooklyn,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Marshall  was  the  treasurer  and  man- 
ager (a  very  stout  free  trader) ,  and  went  over  his  mill.  He  saw  these  great  looms 
working  with  one  man  to  the  loom  on  gunny  cloth.    Said  he,  **  How  much  does 
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that  man  earn?"  Mr.  Marshall  replied,  "$1.50  a  day."  ''Why,  the  weavers  in 
C^cntta  only  earn  12i  cents  a  day;  I  do  not  understand  it.  How  do  yon  explain 
it,  Mr.  MarshaJl?"  Mr.  Marshall  replied,  "  What  is  the  cost  of  weaving  in  Cal- 
cutta a  yard  of  eunny  cloth  at  18i  cents  a  day?"  He  said,  **2i  cents  a  yard." 
Said  Mr.  Marshall, ''  The  cost  of  weaving  on  that  loom  is  one-half  cent  a  yard." 
*'  Well,"  said  my  friend,  suddenly  enlightened, ''  I  have  come  half  way  around  the 
world  to  find  out  what  a  d— d  fool  I  have  been." 

THE  TARIFF  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

The  subject  of  trusts  is  one  which  I  was  asked  to  treat.  I  have  seen  more  trusts 
dissolved  than  organized. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Lttchman,  interrupting) .  You  have  not  any  special  fear  of  them?— 
A.  I  have  no  specisJ  fear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  in  a  word  or  two  what  you  think 
the  influence  of  the  protective  tariff  has  been  in  the  matter  of  building  up  some 
of  them? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  protective  tariff  gives  the  opportunity  for 
the  organization  of  trusts  and  combines  and  monopolies  to  some  extent  that 
would  not  exist  without  it.  There  have  been  several  very  old  and  very  obnoxious 
ones  in  the  chemical  industry.  If  I  were  up  to  modem  times  in  history  I  would 
name  them,  but  the  things  have  changed  so  much  since  I  made  the  investigation 
that  I  think  I  ought  not  to.  Chromic  iron,  borax,  and  some  of  the  forms  of  aniline 
colors  have  been  among  the  very  worst. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  is  it  so?  We  have  domestic  kinds  of  these  aniline 
dyes? — A.  Yes,  we  have  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  sale  of  foreign  product  to  the  American  prod- 
uct to-day  in  this  market? — ^A.  That  I  can*t  teQ  yQU,  but  the  price  of  the  whole 
is  maintained  in  some  measure  above  the  relative  price;  the  price  may  be  absolutely 
reduced.  It  is  not  the  absolute  price ;  it  is  the  relative  price  that  hurts.  We  know 
our  German  competitors  and  our  English  competitors  get  these  things  absolutely 
free,  but  many  are  subject  to  a  higher  price  in  this  country,  due  to  the  tariff. 
Although  they  may  be  cheaper  than  ever  before,  we  are  still  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  relative  cost. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  case  of  anilines  now;  as  soon  as  the  Aimericans  were  able  to 
command  the  formula  of  the  German  dyes  did  not  we  compete  equally  in  price 
with  them,  then  indei>endent  of  the  tariff? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure  to-day;  we  dia  not 
the  last  time  I  looked  into  it,  and  there  are  still  large  imports  of  many  of  those 
articles.  We  dei)end  very  considerably  upon  Germany  for  chemicals  and  drugs. 
That  is  what  I  thought  your  experts  would  go  into;  I  have  not  the  time  for  that 
sort  of  thing — to  go  into  the  details. 

As  a  matter  of  general  trusts— in  my  insurance  business  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  know  the  inside  of  a  great  many  of  them.  The  cordage  trust  went  all  to  pieces; 
I  was  insuring  a  very  large  number  of  cordage  mills  in  the  mutual  system  at  the 
time  it  was  organized.  The  minute  I  got  an  insight  into  the  purposes  of  the 
organization  I  dropped  a  number  of  risks — would  not  write  them  any  more.  The 
tack  trust  was  another  one,  and  when  I  knew  how  and  why  it  was  made  up  I 
dropped  every  risk.  Both  those  trusts  came  to  their  natural  end,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  many  others  have  or  will.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
other  combines  where  there  is  very  little  water,  if  any;  where  there  has  been  great 
economy  in  doing  the  work,  and  which  are  managed  with  great  skill  at  lessened 
cost  and  lower  prices  relatively;  they  have  a  ri^t  to  stay.  I  do  not  like  the 
methods  of  some  of  them,  but  there  mi^ht  have  been  no  possibility  of  the  low 
prices  that  have  prevailed  either  for  oil  or  for  sugar  or  for  some  other  articles 
except  on  an  organization  and  combination  of  the  ablest  possible  men  working  on 
a  very  bi^  scale  for  the  least  possible  margin  of  profit.  The  same  in  the  combina- 
tion of  railroads.  Follow  the  combination  of  railroads  from  the  time  when  Van- 
derbilt  organized  the  first  system  and  you  find  there  has  been  a  steady  consecutive 
reduction  in  the  freight  charge,  increase  of  quantity  moved,  lessened  margin  of 
profits,  higher  wages  for  the  engineers  and  workmen,  and  general  benefit  to  the 
public.  I  think  ail  those  things  work  out  by  natural  laws,  but  I  do  think  that  in 
many  cases  the  existence  of  a  protective  duty  heli>s  maintain  a  trust  that  ou^ht 
not  to  have  that  influence;  all  trusts  ought  to  be  made  subject  to  competition 
with  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr  Jenks).  We  had  some  testimony^  some  time  ago  from  the  head  of 
one  of  the  earlier  steel  combinations  to  the  effect  that  although  they  were  exx)orting 
steel  in  large  quantities  at  the  present  time,  he  thought  it  was  advisable  to 
have  the  tariff  retained  because  tne  rate  of  freight  from  Pittsburg  to  the  South, 

*  See  Reiwrt  of  the  Industrial  Commifiaiozi,  testimony  of  C.  S.  Onthrie,  Vol.  I,  Part  II,  p.  056. 
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to  Texas,  etc.,  on  the  railroads  was  higher  than  the  water  rates  from  England, 
and  in  order  to  protect  them  in  the  Texas  and  other  southern  markets  he 
thought  the  tariff  ought  to  be  retained,  although  it  was  not  needed  for  them  in 
the  pastern  markets. — A.  That  would  be  to  the  protection  of  Pittsburg,  an  inland 
point;  but  now  let  it  be  assumed  that  you  admit  Bessemer  ores  of  Cuba,  said  to 
exist  in  enormous  ma^itude,  to  Sparrows  Point  and  the  South  free  of  duty. 
Now,  suppose  you  admit  pig  iron  free  of  duty;  let  it  be  assumed  that  you  admit 
the  enormous  deposits  of  recent  discovery  of  the  finest  Bessemer  ores  in  Nova 
Scotia  now  being  developed;  you  then  bring  the  ores  of  foreign  origin  to  mix  with 
the  coal  of  Maryland  and  with  the  ores  of  Alabama,  and  you  establish  a  steel 
manufactory  on  the  coast  without  that  handicap  of  the  long  haul  over  the  rail- 
roads. Then  the  coast  line  steel  works  will  take  the  exports  against  Great  Britain 
or  anybody  else.  What  is  the  difficult v  with  Great  Britain?  She  has  depended 
upon  the  Spanish  ores  and  the  ores  of  Elba.  They  are  nearly  exhausted;  they  are 
very  much  afraid  of  an  export  tax  of  Spain  on  steel  ore  of  Bilbao.  England  is 
working  wav  up  in  the  Arctic  region  of  Sweden  to  get  down  the  Gallivera  iron 
ores  with  which  to  make  steel,  which  is  subject  to  a  more  expensive  haul  and 
longer  in  cost  than  the  Lake  Superior  haul  to  Pittsburg.  Give  all  an  even  chance, 
and,  as  I  have  said  in  this  iron  pamphlet,  the  paramount  control  of  iron  and  steel 
under  the  free- trade  system  has  come  to  this  country  for  all  time,  and  the  steel 
works  and  iron  works  in  existence  to-day  may  next  year  be  unable  to  supplv  the 
world's  demand.  Ten  years  ago  I  predicted  that  in  1900  all  furnaces  would  be 
unable  to  meet  the  demand;  ten  vears  ago,  when  the  product  of  iron  and  steel  was 
25,000,000  tons,  I  predicted  that  by  1900, 40,000,000  tons  would  be  required  and  that 
the  works  would  not  be  capable  of  meeting  them.  That  prediction  was  justified. 
I  now  predict  that  in  1910,  or  at  the  utmost  1915, 60,000,000  of  tons  will  be  required, 
and  this  country  must  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  increased  amount  that  will 
be  needed. 

IMPOSSIBLE  TO  ELIMINATE  COMPETITION. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Combinations  of  capital  derive  a  great  part 
of  the  advantage  of  combination  from  the  elimination  of  competition.  Is  that 
now  a  recognized  fact? — A.  They  try  to.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  ultimately 
succeed.  The  railroads  try  to  abolish  competition,  but  it  is  the  competition  of 
product  with  product  in  the  great  market  of  the  world  that  would  comi)el  all  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  even  under  one  head,  to  move  the  products  at  the 
lowest  charge  that  would  give  them  profit  in  order  to  hold  their  big  markets.  I  do 
not  like  to  name;  there  are  1  or  2  other  large  trusts  that  have  lately  oeen  or^nized, 
that  I  know  about,  that  are  organized  legitimately  to  save  expense,  to  reduce  the 
cost,  and  to  provide  an  ampler  and  better  supply.  Less  than  2  years  has  i)as8ed 
since  one  of  those  very  big  ones  was  organized,  and  they  are  about  to  be  subjected 
to  competition  of  new  works  that  make  three-fifths  as  much  as  all  that  went  into 
the  combine.  Competition  is  the  great  force  that  animates  trade  and  commerce. 
You  may  try  to  suppress  it  by  combines  and  trusts  and  all  other  devices,  and  yon 
may  try  to  stop  it  by  tariffs;  all  such  efforts  will  fail.  It  is  the  law  of  service,  of 
mutual  benefit;  it  builds  up  and  animates  all  the  arts,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  The  object  of  my  question  was  to  elicit  an  opinion  from  you  as  a  student 
whether  the  effect  of  general  and  promiscuous  competition  is  to  force  prices  up 
or  down.  It  has  an  important  bearing  on  this  point.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
tobacco  trust,  for  instance,  cheapens  tobacco  because  by  combining  many  fac- 
tories they  eliminate  competition  in  bidding.  That  is  one  side  of  tne  question. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  take  your  view  and  hold  that  competition  consists  in 
the  amount  of  the  thing  wanted,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  that 
amount  is  bid  for  by  5  Duyers  or  500  buyers. — A.  If  you  only  want  my  opinion, 
I  will  say  my  opinion  is  that  competition  exists  and  will  continue  to  exist  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it;  that  through  competition  the  volume  of  product 
is  augmented,  the  cost  of  each  unit  is  diminished.  The  rates  of  wages  are  raised, 
and  the  margin  of  profit  is  lessened  with  the  gradually  augmented  production; 
the  aggregate  of  products  may  increase  and  the  aggregate  profits  may  increase, 
but  the  margin  or  profits  is  diminished.    No  trust  can  contravene  this  law. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  COMPETITION  FROM    PRISON  LABOR  UPON   WAGES. 

Q.  Whether  the  wages  are  raised  by  competition  or  not  would  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  competition,  would  it  not? — A.  Upon  it«  being  free. 

^.  Well,  for  instance,  you  would  not  commit  yourself  to  the  doctrine  that  com- 
petition of  prison-made  goods  raised  the  wages  of  a  man  who  made  the  goods  to 
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sell  in  competitioii? — ^A.  Prison  competition  is  not  a  true  comi)etition  for  the 
reason  that  the  bailding  and  capital  are  furnished  without  charge. 

Q.  Would  not  that  same  element  in  a  degree  enter  into  any  trade  where  capital 
commanded  a  much  less  interest,  and  wages  were  lower,  and  the  factories  were 
of  less  value? — A.  I  can't  see  that  the  citation  of  prison  competition,  which  is  so 
trifling,  can  have  any  general  application  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  cooperage  busi- 
ness of  this  country? — ^A.  It  has  caused  great  discussion  and  it  may  have  inter- 
fered with  a  few  small  arts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  has  been  testified  before  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture at  one  time  that  prison  competition  in  shoe  manufacturing  in  certain  lines 
of  goods  in  that  State  was  suf&cient  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  goods  sold? 
A.  Well,  it  may  in  some  lines  of  low-price  shoes.    1  think  if  you  would  go  to  some 
of  the  big  factories  they  would  total^  ignore  the  competition. 

O.  You  know  the  firm  of  Bice  &  Hutchins? — ^A.  They  are  a  big  company  and 
unaoubtedly  prison  comi)etition  has  interfered  with  extremely  low  priced  goods — 
sometimes  called  cheap  and  nasty. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gabdner.)  If  competition  of  the  prison,  getting  fuel 
ana  factory  n-ee,  paying  small  wages,  would  interfere  seriously,  would  it  not  be 
in  a  degree  true  that  the  places  and  country  where  less  than  one-half  as  much 
wages  are  paid  and  the  general  cost  much  lower  would  work  competition  of  equal 
disaster  and  degree? — ^A.  I  think  not.  It  would  only  affect  some  very  small,  low 
grade  of  goods  that  require  very  little  skill.  I  should  not  regard  that  type  of 
competition  as  of  any  moment  whatever;  we  have  surmounted  it. 


The  commission  met,  after  recess,  at  2.24  p.  m.,  Vice-(Dhairman  Gardner 
presiding. 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  again  on  the  stand  and  examination  resumed  as  follows: 

THE  TARIFF  ON  HIDES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Some  witnesses  who  have  been  before  the  commission 
have  testified  that  the  15  "per  cent  duty  on  hides  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon 
the  efforts  of  American  manufacturers  to  get  their  products  into  foreign  markets. 
I  want  to  ask  you  what  you  think  about  that,  ana  whether  you  think  the  duty 
should  be  retained  upon  raw  materials? — ^A.  I  can  not  give  you  any  exact  data. 
I  should  assume  that  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides  had  created  a  difference  in 
this  country  as  comx>ared  to  other  shoemi^ng  nations,  where  hides  are  admitted 
free,  and  whatever  the  price  might  be  at  a  given  time,  that  disparity  in  price 
would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  exx)ort8  from  this  country.  I  can  give  you  a  list 
of  names  of  men  competent  to  answer  directly  every  question  relating  to  cot- 
tons, woolens,  hides,  and  the  like,  who  are  substantially  at  an  agreement  with  me 
in  my  views,  who  are  men  of  very  large  affairs,  who  would  probably  come  if 
asked. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides  adds 
anything  to  the  price  which  the  farmer  receives  for  his  cattle? — A.  So  far  as  I  have 
learned,  it  goes  to  the  packers — ^the  big  fellows.  I  do  not  believe  the  farmers  have 
ever  received  an  additional  cent,  but  I  can  not  answer  that  question  from  fact. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  duty  has  benefited  the  farmers,  and  I  think  it  has  retarded 
the  exx)ort  of  leather  manufactures. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  THE  TIN-PLATE  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  I  have  just  one  more  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  You  said  this  morning 
that  industries  grow  and  thrive  in  spite  of  tariffs.  I  believe  that  was  the 
remark? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  1  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  tin-plate  industry  in  this  country,  in  your 
opinion,  would  have  grown  and  thriven  without  the  protection  which  was  given 
to  that  industry  in  the  McEinley  law  and  the  practical  protection  which  remained 
for  it  in  the  Wilson  law? — A.  I  think  it  very  possible  that  the  putting  on  of 
the  duty  somewhat  hastened  the  transfer  of  the  tin-plate  industry  from  Corn- 
wall to  this  country.  The  real  fact  is  that  machinery  has  been  adapted  in  this 
country  to  the  dipping  of  the  tin  plate,  which  in  Wales  was  a  manual  occupa- 
tion, an  hereditary  art,  one  of  the  nastiest,  filthiest,  although  not  very  unwhole- 
some, one  of  the  most  obnoxious  arts  conducted  by  handwork.  As  l"  recall  the 
art,  the  plate  had  to  be  made  of  a  certain  size — could  not  go  beyond  that.  That 
was  first  dipped  in  acid  and  then  in  hot  oil,  or  in  hot  oil  ana  then  in  acid,  I  do  not 
know  which,  to  reduce  the  surface  of  the  iron  to  a  certain  condition;  then  it  was 
taken  and  dipped  into  the  melted  tin,  producing  a  soot  from  the  oil  and  rendering 
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it  the  dirtiest  conceivable  work,  and  by  the  peculiar  inherited  aptitude  of  giying^ 
a  peculiar  swing  to  the  plate  the  minimum  of  tin  was  left  upon  the  iron  plate. 
The  tin  plates  were  formerly  of  sheet  iron  coated  with  tin.  Now,  the  traneser  to 
this  country  has  come,  first,  from  our  having  attained  supremacy  in  the  manu- 
facture of  thin  sheets  of  steel,  and  next  in  mventions  which  have  enabled  that 
whole  coatiuR  to  be  done  without  that  manual  work,  so  that  great  sheets  are  now 
coated  and  then  cut  up  according  to  order,  and  you  can  get  much  hurg^r  plates 
than  you  could  before. 

The  duties  may  have  stimulated  that  change,  and  that  is  one  of  the  crucial 
changes  in  metal  work  by  which  the  handwork  of  Great  Britain  is  superseded  bj 
the  machine  work  of  this  country.  It  is  one  of  the  best  examples.  Whetiier  it 
was  hastened  or  not  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  any  particular  unportance.  It  is 
here,  and  thev  are  now  trying  to  adapt  our  machinery  to  the  making  of  the  plates 
in  Wales.  They  have  got  to  reconstruct  the  whole  machine  industry  of  England, 
and  they  know  it,  have  Just  found  it  out,  and  adopt  the  American  methods.  The 
Ghermans  are  ahead  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  Ton  know  Mr.  A.  S.  Drinkwater,  of  Massachusetts, 
do  you  not? — ^A.  I  think  I  do  not. 

3.  You  know  of  him? — A.  I  know  of  him. 
.  I  heard  him  say  that  at  the  time  the  tariff  was  taken  off  hides  that  the  price 
of  raw  hides  down  in  South  Ajnerica  advanced  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff.    What  would  you  say  to  that? — A.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
that  were  true. 

O.  Would  there  be  anv  difference  in  the  price  of  hides  in  this  country? — ^A. 
Relatively  the  same  as  abroad.  That  advance  would  not  enable  them  to  export. 
It  is  not  the  absolute  price  in  everything;  it  is  the  relative  price  in  these  oom- 
];>eting  countries  that  is  the  point. 

EFFECT  OF  A  REBATE  ON  EXPORTED  GOODS. 

Q.  Now,  what  effect  does  a  rebate  on  the  exported  goods  have? — ^A.  A  rebate, 
as  far  as  I  know  about  it,  is  apt  to  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion  and  exceedingly 
difficult  to  collect,  sometimes  so  small  that  it  does  not  pay  the  cost  to  try  and 
keep  the  figures  separate.  I  framed  the  first  act  of  rebate  on  the  cotton  taxes 
during  the  war,  oomiuK  here  for  that  purpose,  to  frame  the  act;  we  did  succeed  in 
exporting  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  goods  under  it.  But  as  a  rule  rebates 
are  rather  a  snare  and  a  delusion  except  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  They  do 
such  a  large  business,  and  do  it  on  such  a  lar^e  scale  that  their  rebate  system  is 
exceedingly  well  adjusted,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  getting  the  benefit  of  it 
and  are  bo  enabled  to  sell  oil  in  tin  packages  cheaper  abroad  than  at  home. 

O.  Is  it  not  where  the  article  is  such  that  the  imported  material  can  be  identi- 
fied that  the  rebate  is  an  actual  benefit? — ^A.  It  is  where  it  can  be  identified,  but 
where  it  is  a  little  drug  or  some  little  small  article  that  you  can  not  define,  it 
costs  you  more  to  follow  than  the  benefit;  you  do  not  get  it. 

O.  Can  not  hides  in  the  manufacture  of  particular  kinds  of  leather  be  identi- 
fied?— A.  I  doubt  if  the  hides  could  be  traced  directly  in  the  shoes. 

Q.  The  point  of  that  was  as  I  say — Mr.  Drinkwater  is  a  manufacturer  of  leather 
and  that  was  his  testimony  at  that  time — ^the  reduction  in  the  duty,  at  least  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  hides,  was  followed  immediately  by  a  rise  of  prices. — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  When  there  was  no  difference  in  the  market  condition  here  in  this  countrv? — 
A.  Well,  you  will,  of  course,  see  that  that  increased  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
men  who  sold  the  hides,  and  they  could  buy  more  goods  of  us  in  exchange;  there 
would  be  the  benefit.  CJnfortunately,  they  did  not.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
the  round  voyage  to  South  America.  We  shut  out  so  lar^  a  part  of  the  wool 
and  the  copper  ore  and  the  materials  made  in  South  Aimenca  that  would  m^e 
up  the  round  trip.  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway,  who  after  the  war  tried  to  resume 
his  traffic  with  Chile,  found  that  he  could  not  do  it  and  had  to  give  it  up.  He 
sent  out  some  cargoes  of  goods  to  Chile,  imported  the  return  cargoes  here, 
entered  them  in  bond  in  Boston,  and  sent  the  dutiable  goods  over  to  England, 
but  found  that  even  with  that  system  it  was  useless;  we  lost  the  Chilean  market 
which  we  formerly  controlled  when  we  imported  wool  and  copper  ore  free  of 
duty,  and  the  copper  works  of  Point  Shirley,  in  Boston  Harbor,  where  there 
was  an  established  industry,  were  destroyed,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  raw  coppers 
of  Chile.  That  went  to  such  an  extent  that  a  British  ship  coming  in  with  a 
suit  of  new  cop];)er  in  her  hold  and  old  copper  in  her  bottom  and  wanting  to 
make  the  transfer  at  East  Boston  could  not  take  the  new  copper  out  without 
paying  a  duty,  could  not  take  the  old  copper  off  without  paying  a  duty;  she  had 
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to  be  sent  down  to  Nova  Scotia  and  have  the  work  done  there  in  order  to  change 
the  snit  of  copper  from  the  outside  to  the  inside. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  understood  you  to  savthat  the  development  of  the 
manufacture  of  thin  steel  sheets  accounted  for  the  introduction  of  the  tin-plate 
industry? — ^A.  A  part. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  development  succeeded  the  enactment  of  the 
McKinley  tariff  ?— A.  That  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  McEinley  tariff.  The 
attention  of  the  steel  makers  and  the  plate  makers  had  already  been  turned,  and 
at  tiie  time  of  the  McEinley  tariff  it  was  already  subject  to  investigation  and  was 
under  way. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  tin-plate  mills  in  this  country  were  first  opened 
they  had  to  import  their  black  sheets? — ^A.  Tes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Well,  it  could  hardly  be  true,  then,  could  it,  that  there  was  a  steel-plate 
industry  here? — ^A.  It  had  begun.  The  tin-plate  industry  would  have  been  pro- 
moted at  that  time  by  the  free  import  of  black  sheets. 

Q.  Was  it  not  constantly  contended  by  the  free-trade  press  and  others  that  we 
could  not  manufacture  the  black  sheets  necessary  for  it? — A.  Yes,  by  some  people 
not  well  up.  I  told  my  free-trade  friends  that  they  were  great  fools  for  taking  so; 
that  we  could,  and  should  make  black  plates,  and  we  did.  When  you  come  down 
to  that,  however,  what  is  the  main  object?  To  have  tin  plate  or  to  make  tin  plate? 
Tin  plates  at  the  lowest  cost  are  necessary  to  canning,  to  roofing,  and  to  an  enor- 
mous number  of  branches  of  industry.  I  do  not  suppose  the  number  of  people 
employed  to-day  in  making  tin  plates  in  this  country  could  probably  be  earned  up 
to  5,000.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  tin  plate  made  in  this  country  would  furnish 
wages  for  5,000  men. 

Q.  Witnesses  engaged  in  the  industry  have  testified  before  this  commission  that 
to  their  certain  knowledge  more  than  12,000  are  employed  in  it  directly. — A. 
Well,  we  will  call  it  12,000.  It  is  immaterial.  I  went  over  it  once;  as  I  say,  I  am 
not  quite  up  in  recent  figures.  Call  it  12,000,  but  I  doubt  the  figures;  the  census 
will  tell  us.' 

Q.  You  tax  the  whole  community  in  order  to  support  12,000?  Now,  do  we  tax 
the  whole  community? — A.  So  far  as  protection  to  tin  plate  enters  into  the  cost. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  American  consumers  of  tin  plate  are  getting  what 
they  want,  a  better  article  than  they  got  before  the  enaclinent  of  the  McKinley 
bill,  and  saving  about  $10,000,000  a  year  in  the  cost  as  compared  with  the  average 
price  for  10  years  before  the  enactment  of  that  duty? — ^A.  Through  the  applica- 
tion of  science  and  invention  to  that  art  and  to  every  other  art.  That  is  true,  and 
it  has  gone  on  in  spite  of  or  by  means  of  protection,  whichever  wayyou  choose. 

(^.  That  application  did  not  take  place  there  until  the  tan  fit  made  it  an 
object? — A.  I  nave  testified  that  that  application  was  taking  place  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  the  tariff.    I  know  it.    That  development  was  going  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  in  answer  to  Colonel  Clarke,  that  the 
imported  tin  plate  was  steel  sheet  that  you  made  there.  As  far  as  the  black- 
plate  question  is  concerned,  what  would  have  become  of  all  the  black-plate  mills 
we  have  now  if  we  had  kept  on  importing? — ^A.  They  would  have  developed  the 
same  as  all  the  other  steel  works  we  have,  by  the  study  of  American  methods 
and  the  ability  of  American  workmen  and  like  causes. 

Q.  We  have  had  before  this  commission  5  or  6  of  the  best  expert  manufac- 
turers of  tin  plate  in  this  country,  men  of  free-trade  opinions  and  men  of  protec- 
tion opinions,  and  they  uniformly  have  said  that  only  through  that  tariii  could 
this  business  have  been  established  here.  I  simply  draw  your  attention  to  that 
fact  that  that  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  before  the  conmiission. — A.  Yes;  I 
admit  that  it  may  have  been  hastened,  but  it  would  have  come  in  the  nature  of 
thin^.  Like  every  other  art  in  metal  workine;  in  watehmaking,  in  the  making 
of  bicycles,  in  woodworking,  in  furniture  making,  and  especiaUy  in  the  art  of 
Fhoemiaking.  which  has  been  taxed  under  the  tariff  more  than  any  other  art  in 
existence;  taxed  on  its  leather,  taxed  on  the  materials  for  currying,  taxed  on  the 
linen  thread,  taxed  at  every  point,  without  any  possibility  of  import  of  any  but  a 
few  high-priced  French  and  English  goods.  Yet  in  all  these  arts  burdened  by 
tariff  taxes  we  have  won.    Why  not  in  tin  plates? 

EFFECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  understand  that  the  tariff  of  25  per  cent  on 

shoes A.  Perfectly  inoperative,  except  in  the  hi^h-priced  handmade  English 

shoes  and  boote.  Get  a  man  like  Mr.  Henry  B.  Endicott  before  you  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  does  not  care  a  rap  for  the  25  per  cent. 


>  Later  note  by  witness.—''  My  estimate  was  too  low.    Mr.  darkens  about  right.*' 
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Q.  But  no  less  a  man  than  General  Draper,  ex-ambassador  to  Italy,  stated  in 
my  hearing  that  he  was  informed  by  a  manntacturer  in  Great  Britain  that  but 
for  that  25  per  cent  he  would  land  shoes  in  Massachusetts. — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  General 
Drax)er  is  a  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  he  has  got  a  monopoly  in  the  mak- 
ing of  cotton  machinery,  pretty  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahquhar.)  A  monopoly?-7A.  I  mean  on  certain  tyi)e8,  pretty 
much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  not  that  due  to  his  patents? — ^A.  In  part  to  patents, 
in  x)art  to  duties  on  machinery,  in  part  to  a  very  perfect  organization  in  the  Dra- 
per shops.  I  am  in  very  close  and  friendly  relations  with  General  Draper.  I 
should  like  to  have  you  get  some  of  the  large  shoe  manufacturers  like  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Endicott  before  you  to  give  facts  in  rebuttal  of  General  Draper's  hearsay. 

Q.  If  that  statement  of  General  Draper's  was  correct,  however,  that  would  be 
an  argument  for  the  retention  of  that  tariff,  would  it  not? — A.  As  far  as  you 
would  give  weight  to  General  Draper's  opinion  as  against  mine.  His  may  he  a 
great  deal  better  or  mine  may  be  a  great  deal  better. 

Q.  But  then  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  manufacturer  of  shoes  in  Great  Britain 
and  stated  by  General  Draper. — A.  Well,  the  English  have  only  lately  waked  up 
to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  shoes  compared  to  us — or  machin- 
ery or  anything  else.  Now,  let  me  give  you  a  fact.  Chauncey  Smith  was  for  14 
years  the  counsel  of  the  McKay  waxed  thread  sewing  machine  during  the  dura- 
tion of  the  patent.  That  machine  sewed  the  sole  to  the  upper.  The  Company 
never  sold  a  machine.  They  made  their  machines,  they  leasea  them — they  lea»da 
them  on  even  terms,  payable  by  stamps.  The  highest-priced  stamp  was  4  cents. 
They  kept  their  machines  in  repair.  The  terms  were  the  same  in  the  United 
States,  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  where  they  were  extensively  and 
widely  adopted.  The  revenue  during  the  14  years  in  Euroi)e  was  just  two-thirds 
the  revenue  from  the  same  machines  worked  under  the  same  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  What  did  that  mean?  It  meant  that  the  efficiency  of  the  labor 
and  the  hi^h  nutrition  of  the  workmen  of  this  country  enabled  them  to  do  that 
disproportionate  work  and  earn  the  disproportionate  wages  from  the  same  work. 
Now,  there  is  a  fact. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  high  nutrition? — 
A.  The  very  basis  and  foundation  of  the  superior  energy  of  the  working  people 
of  this  country  in  my  judgment  lies  in  the  abundance  and  adequate  supply  of 
food  as  compared  to  every  other  nation.  You  can  buy  the  elements  of  adec^uato 
nutrition  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  at  a  certain  rate,  in  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Middle  West  at  a  less  rate.  Go  across  the  water  and  in 
England  you  will  find  that  the  necessary  elements  of  nutrition  cost  very  much 
more,  in  Germany  yet  more,  in  Italy  so  much  more  that  they  can  not  have 
them.  Now,  in  proportion  to  the  feeding  of  the  human  boiler  with  adequate  fuel 
is  the  development  of  human  energy'  and  power  of  applying  it  to  mechanism. 
Mr.  Olcott,  who  has  established  an  enormous  machine  shop  in  Berlin  on  behalf 
of  some  of  the  Germans  who  came  out  here  lately,  who  import  American 
machine  tools  in  order  to  make  American  machine  tools,  reported  to  me  that 
before  they  could  get  their  machine  tools  started  they  were  obliged  to  come  over 
here  and  hire  some  high-priced  American  workmen  to  go  out  and  start  them. 
They  paid  them  extravagant  wa^es,  and  they  found  that  the  Germans  could  not 
do  the  work.  The  average  nutrition  of  Germany  will  not  stand  the  racket,  and 
those  workmen  are  trying  to  come  home  because  they  find  a  higher  cost  of  sub- 
sistence out  there  and  the  necessity  of  paying  income  taxes  and  being  under  con- 
stant supervision  besides;  they  want  to  get  home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Now,  you  were  speaking  about  the  difference  in  the  pro- 
duction of  shoes.  Has  there  been  any  greater  advantage  in  the  export  than  there 
has  been  ri^ht  here  at  home? — A.  They  have  adopted  our  machinery,  but  they 
do  not  get  the  effective  service,  as  I  tola  you. 

Q.  We  had  in  Massachusetts  what  was  called  the  Haverhill  plan  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  shoes,  and  the  Lynn  plan,  which  was  widely  different,  one  being  a 
process  of  production  by  teamwork  and  the  other  by  inaividuaJ  work. — A.  Yes; 
the  towns  differ.    Brockton  now  makes  a  very  good  grade  of  goods. 

Q.  I  take  Lynn  and  Haverhill  because  they  exemplify  the  two  different  kinds. — 
A.  And  among  them  all  they  have  developed  the  boot  and  phoe  industry  until  it 
is  the  principal  industry  of  Massachusetts,  exceeding  either  the  cotton  or  woolen. 

Q.  Brockton  at  the  present  time  has  a  very  high  grade  of  shoes? — ^A.  It  has 
improved. 

Q.  And  prices  have  changed  in  the  process  of  evolution  as  widely  as  they  have 
in  Great  Britain? — A.  Exactly,  as  they  have  in  everything  else. 
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Q.  GKnng  back  just  a  moment  to  the  tin  plate,  do  yon  recall  the  production  of 
tin  plate  in  this  country  in  1889? — A.  No;  1  have  not  those  figures. 

Q.  I  will  state  it;  it  was  about  1.000,000  pounds. — A.  I  know  it  is  one  of  the 
cmcisd  cases  where  during  the  existence  of  a  high  protective  tariff  a  special  art 
has  made  a  very  great  advance. 

PROTECTION    AND    BANKRUPTCY — PRESENT    CONDITION    OF    THE  WOOLEN    AND 

WORSTED  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  The  imposition  of  the  McKinley  tariff  in  1890  caused  an  immediate  increase 
in  the  production  of  tin  plate  in  this  country? — A.  Undoubtedly  it  increased. 

Q.  ^d  at  this  time,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  the  figures  for  1900  >  are 
given  out  to  be  about  900,000,000  pounds? — A.  And  for  the  time  being  increased 
the  cost  to  the  consumeir.  It  ma^r  result  in  lower  prices  here  and  in  Great  Britain 
by  the  application  of  science  and  invention  as  in  all  other  arts.  Dtiring  the  inter- 
val, if  you  choose  to  pay  the  cost,  you  can  tax. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  a  wise  economic  principle  to  pay  the  cost  to  get  the  industry 
established? — A.  That  ij  just  where  we  part.  There  are  and  ever  have  been  few 
branches  that  were  not  of  necessity  established  here  without  any  regard  to  pro- 
tection. That  is  my  deliberate  judgment:  after  40  years  of  careful  investigation, 
I  believe  that  the  protective  system  of  giving  a  stimulus  to  special  arts  by  duties 
on  importation  has  retarded  tne  manufacturing  progress  of  this  country;  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  l^at  it  has  rendered  many  of  the  specially  protected  arts 
among  the  most  variable,  and  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  bankruptcy. 
There  is  hardly  a  woolen  mill  in  Massachusetts  to-day  that  has  not  been  bankrupt. 
There  are  hardly  any  woolen  manufacturers  that  have  not.  The  worsted  manu- 
facture has  come  up  lately,  and  there  we  have  been  dei>ending  on  Great  Britain 
entirely  for  the  machinery.  It  is  all  imported,  subject  to  a  high  duty.  The 
-worsted  manufacture  has  developed,  but  as  you  go  over  the  list  of  woolen  man- 
ufactures you  will  find  more  variation,  more  fluctuation,  more  bankruptcy  than 
in  almost  any  other;  whereas  in  boots  and  shoes  you  will  find  steady  progress, 
constant  development,  and  almost  no  bankruptcies.  Now,  cotton  is  much  more 
independent,  and  yet  the  cotton  industry  forced  upon  New  England  has,  in  my 
judgment,  been  unprofitable.  The  average  depositor  in  the  old  Lowell  Savings 
Bank  for  30  or  40  years  is  better  off  than  the  average  stockholder  in  a  Lowell  fac- 
tory. Cotton  manufacturing  has  not  paid  6  per  cent  right  along.  The  record  of 
calico  print  works  for  50  years  is  a  record  of  bankruptcy.  Hardly  one  exists  that 
has  not  been  bankrupt  once — some  twice. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  I  used  to  be  a  tariff  x>rotectionist  of  the  deepest  dye.  I  am 
now  a  free  trader  for  the  protection  of  American  labor  and  the  promotion  of 
domestic  industry.  I  was  bred  as  a  protectionist,  and  what  wakened  me  up  was 
when  I  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  to  find  that  the  most  skillful  cotton  manufacturer 
consigning  goods  there  was  a  free  trader,  and  had  no  horns  nor  hoofs.  I  began 
to  study  the  question,  and  from  that  time  down  to  this  I  have  found  most  suc- 
cessful men  and  the  most  skillful  men  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing, 
naming  Edward  Harris,  Jesse  Metcalf — ^men  who  are  dead — ^naming  William 
Dwight,  William  B.  Green  of  Norwich,  David  Whitman,  and  many  others  that  I 
can  not  recall,  have  been  free  traders  in  the  interest  of  their  respective  manufac- 
tures, and  that  converted  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  this  question  of  machinery  for 
the  dipping  of  tin  plate.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  our  preeminence  was 
now  maintained  because  of  the  machinery  in  use  for  the  dipping  of  the  plate? — 
A.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  when  the  industry  was  first  established  here  the  plates  were 
dipped  by  hand  the  same  as  in  Wales,  and  we  had  to  import  workmen  to  teach 
onr  workmen  to  do  that? — ^A.  I  should  think  that  probable.    I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  If  that  is  a  fact  it  must  be  true,  then,  that  the  invention  of  this  machinery 
has  followed  the  establishment  of  the  industry  in  this  country? — ^A.  It  has  accom- 
panied it,  but  it  was  under  way  before  the  McKinley  tarifit.  I  looked  into  it  a 
few  years  ago  and  sought  the  records  and  found  out  about  the  inventors.  The 
thin^  was  under  way,  just  as  to-day  the  conversion  of  coal  into  power  without 
wasting  it  on  light  and  heat,  which  will  be  the  next  great  industrial  revolution, 
is  under  way  m  this  country,  in  Europe,  in  France,  and  in  England;  when  that 
invention  comes  you  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  industrial  revolution  that  will 
follow. 

Q.  Were  the  inventions  in  this  country  made  by  Americans? — ^A.  Yes;  Ameri- 
can and  Eni^lish.  They  were  at  work  in  both  countries.  Wherever  there  is  a 
want  you  will  have  hundreds  of  inventive  heads  at  work  on  it. 

'Note  by  witness. —'' Product  of  1000 less  than  one-half  Mr.  darkens  estimate." 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  invention  of  this  machinery  is  a  conseqaence  of  the 
estabUshment  of  this  indastrv  in  this  country,  and  is  it  not  quite  probable  that 
except  for  the  tax  and  the  following  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
indastrv  in  this  country,  the  machinery  would  not  yet  have  been  invented? — A. 
It  may  be  as  true  of  that  as  of  the  Waltham  watch,  or  Whitney *s  interchangeable 
gun  machinery,  or  of  the  bicycle  manufacture,  or  anything  else  that  is  peculiarly  an 
American  invention.  You  may  say  that  at  different  periods  of  the  history  of  this 
country  there  has  been  a  x>olicy  more  or  less  protective  or  more  or  less  free  trade; 
and  accompanying  either  one  of  these  policies  and  without  any  apparent  reference 
to  what  that  policy  might  be,  these  pestilent  inventors  have  gone  on  inventing 
and  inventing  just  because  they  can  not  help  themselves.  There  is  as  much 
reason  to  say  the  invention  of  the  bicycle  was  made  in  this  country  to  the  extent 
that  it  was  because  there  was  a  tariff  on  bicycles,  as  to  make  your  statement  con- 
oeminff  tin  plate.  It  depends  on  the  point  of  view  and  what  you  want  to  prove. 
It  is  like  the  condition  of  the  negroes  down  South.  You  can  get  testimony, 
acceptable  in  any  court,  to  prove  that  the  negro  is  not  fit  for  anything,  and  that 
he  is  doing  all  the  work;  that  he  can  not  be  trusted,  and  that  he  works  with  the 
best  tools;  that  he  owns  no  property,  and  that  he  is  building  a  good  house;  that 
he  has  no  moral  character,  and  that  he  is  attaining  a  high  position.  You  can 
get  any  testimony  about  the  tariff  that  you  want,  and  you  can  prove  anything 
that  you  want  to  prove  by  the  tariff.  But  bear  in  mind  figures  never  lie  unless 
liars  make  the  figures.  I  simply  say  the  inventions  of  this  country  and  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  wages  and  the  application  of  science  and  inventive  genius  have  gone  on 
irrespective  of  the  tariff  policy;  that  80  to  90  per  cent  of  all  our  manufactures 
exist  here  by  necessity  ana  not  from  choice,  and  that  they  have  been  most  firmly 
founded.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  did  not  aim  to  bring  this  essay  in,  but  that 
is  what  I  was  invited  for.  I  have  only  now  given  you  a  new  point  of  view.  My 
old  free-trade  friends  used  to  justify  free  trade  and  the  expected  reductions  of 
wages  by  the  increased  abundance  of  commodities.  I  point  out  to  you  that  free 
trade  hais  been  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  wages  and  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor 
wherever  it  has  been  established,  especially  in  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  as  it 
will  be  in  this  country. 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  RECENT  AMERICAN  TARIFFS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  You  stated  this  morning  that  you  are  a  protectionist? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  I  judge  from  your  most  recent  remarks  that  you  are  a  free  trader? — A. 
I  am  for  the  protection  of  domestic  industries  by  taking  off  the  shackles. 

Q.  Let  me  inquire  if  you  are  in  favor  of  protecting  any  industry  by  duties? — ^A. 
I  would  not  protect  any  industry  to-day  by  duties  if  we  were  to  begin  over  again, 
nor  would  a  very  large  portion  of  my  associates  who  are  up  on  stilts  now. 
Neither  would  I  adopt  a  revolutionary  method  of  reducing  duties  by  taking  away 
those  stilts  too  suddenly.  I  would  use  common  sense  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  present  bad  system  to  the  new  conditions  in  which  it  serves  as  a  very  great 
obstruction  to  exports. 

Q.  If  you  think  duties  are  an  obstruction  to  exports,  how  do  you  account  for 
the  very  rapid  increase  in  the  exportation  of  our  manufactures  in  the  last  8 
years? — A.  By  the  fact  that  through  science  and  invention  many  of  the  tariff 
obstructions  have  been  overcome.  The  tariff  has  become  inoperative.  We  have 
overcome  the  obstructions  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  number  of  industries. 

Q.  If  it  has  become  inoperative  and  is  not  in  the  way,  then  is  it  an  obstruction? — 
A.  The  large  duties  on  iron  and  steel  are  inoperative.  The  little  petty  duties  on 
scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  are  still  operative — still  retard  the  small  industries  of 
the  coast.    The  duties  on  ore  retard  the  progress  of  the  steel  works  of  the  coast. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  very  large  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  certain 
heavy  products  of  steel,  like  rails,  for  instance,  within  a  short  period  of  time? — ^A. 
There  nave  been,  unquestionably.  Yes;  I  predicted  that  in  1890,  when  I  said  the 
steel  and  iron  works  of  the  United  States  would  be  incapable  of  supplying  the 
demand  of  1900;  and  there  will  be  another  great  rise  in  price  after  a  temporary  fall, 
within  8  years. 

Q.  If  the  price  should  suddenly  fall  so  that  foreign  producers  chose  to  export 
to  this  market,  would  the  duty  be  protective  or  otherwise? — ^A.  Suppose  they  were 
to  give  steel  to  us?  Suppose,  instead  of  selling  us  their  surplus  at  ^  small  price, 
they  would  give  it  to  us,  would  you  refuse  it?  Would  it  not  be  to  the  advantage 
of  consumers  in  this  country  to  nave  all  the  iron  and  steel  given  to  us? 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  workers 
in  this  country? — ^A.  There  would  be  so  much  of  an  increase  in  converting  the 
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raw  material  or  the  cmde  prodnct  into  machinery  that  they  wonld  haye  more 
to  do  than  they  have  now  and  under  better  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Yon  think  if  foreign  producers  choose  to  sell  their  goods 
here  at  a  lower  cost  than  we  can  produce  them  for,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  this  country  to  go  oat  of  that  line  of  business  and  receive  their  goods  solely 
and  depend  on  them? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  some  years  a^  when  the  tariff  was  pending  in  Con- 
gress, the  largest  consumers  of  steel  rails  m  this  country  memoralized  Congress 
against  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  ground  that  they  preferred  to  pay  even  a 
little  more,  if  necessary,  for  the  time  bemg,  and  make  sure  of  having  a  large  home 
supply,  than  to  be  made  dependent  upon  the  foreign  supply  and  run  the  risk  of 
havmg  to  pay  a  permanently  higher  price? — A.  I  understand  that.  Most  of  those 
railway  men  were  also  in  the  pool  on  ores  and  coal.  You  take  the  sugar  case  in 
ISn^land.  Germany  and  France  have  the  folly  to  pay  a  bounty  on  sugar— make 
their  own  consumers  pay  a  very  high  price— and  turn  the  surplus  over  to  Great 
Britain  at  less  than  cost.  Great  Britain  receives  it  and  has  established  a  big 
export  of  preserves  and  jam  and  jelly  at  the  cost  of  the  German  producers  m 
sugar.  If  we  could  have  free  sugar  or  at  less  than  cost  we  would  accept  it  with 
neat  pleasure  and  establish  an  enormous  export  of  fruits  and  condensed  milk. 
Only  the  sugar  trust  could  object. 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  AMERICAN  TARIFFS,  1842-1857. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  have  studied  this  subject  in  all  its  lines 
and,  particularly,  historically.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  historically  true  that  ever  since  we 
have  been  maintaining  a  tariff  that  when  the  tariff  was  highest  our  manufac- 
turers were  most  busy  and  our  country  most  prosperous;  and  that  the  periods 
when  our  tariffs  were  lowest  marked — by  coincidence,  if  you  please— the  periods 
of  idleness  and  depression  in  this  country? — A.  My  direct  experience  and  personal 
knowledge  begins  in  1842  and  goes  down  through  the  tariff  of  1846,  whicn,  being 
a  horizontal  tariff,  putting  up  the  duties  on  wool  while  it  put  down  the  duties  on 
goods,  had  a  very  disastrous  effect.  It  was  attributed  to  free  trade,  but  it  was 
really  due  to  the  advance  in  duties  on  wool.  I  then  come  down  to  the  tariff  of 
1857,  the  lowest  ever  known  in  this  country,  with  the  largest  free  list.  The  period 
from  1857  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  saw  the  most  steady  and  constant 
development  of  the  textile  manufactures  of  this  country  that  I  have  ever  known. 
I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  such  historic  coincidence  as  you  suggest. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  history,  was  not  the  year  1857  the  year  of  the  great  panic 
from  which  we  never  recovered  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war? — A.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  great  bank  panic,  in  which  two  of  the  commission  houses  to  which 
my  goods  were  consigned  suspended  payment.  That  lasted  but  a  few  months 
and  was  purelv  a  financial  panic;  did  not  interfere  with  the  progress  of  arts  and 
industries,  ana  in  1858  great  prosperity  had  returned.  We  were  building  the 
Lewiston  mills  and  the  Indian  Orcnard  mills,  and  I  was  familiar  with  the  whole 
business.  From  that  time  until  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  saw  the  most  steady 
progressive  condition  of  prosperity  in  the  textile  arts  that  I  have  ever  known. 

Now,  if  you  limit  manufactures  to  the  textile  arts,  that  is  mv  reply,  but  the 
great  body  of  small  industries  that  constitute  the  real  manufactures  of  this 
country  have  gone  on  progressing  and  prospering  through  all  x)eriods  without  any 
r^;ard  to  ups  or  downs  in  the  tariffs,  because  the  tariff  has  no  effect  upon  them 
except  as  consumers.  Qo  through  the  list.  Take  that  census  list,  with  364  titles. 
If  you  will  allow  me,  divest  your  minds  of  the  idea  that  manufactures  are  limited 
to  textiles  and  pottery  and  glass  and  iron ,  when  these  arts  form  a  very  insignificant 
part,  in  xx)int  of  number  or  value,  of  the  great  manufactures  of  this  country. 
These  gp*eat  conspicuous  things  have  become  so  audacious,  we  may  say,  or  so  con- 
spicuous, that  they  obscure  the  mind,  and  when  the  word '  ^  manufactures  "  is  used 
you  are  apt  to  think  of  nothing  but  textiles,  iron,  pottery,  and  glass.  How  about 
clothing?  The  clothing  manufacture  gives  more  employment  to  the  masses  of 
the  people  than  the  textile  manufacture.  The  wages  are  a  great,  deal  higher  and 
the  conditions  of  life  are  better.  All  the  American  working  girls  that  used  to  be 
in  cotton  mills  were  lifted  up  into  the  higher  branches,  and  the  poor  foreign 
sweatshop  sewing  women  are  poor  because  they  are  poor  sewers.  Take  tne 
making  of  shirts,  for  instance.  Wages  are  much  higher  in  making  shirts  than 
in  the  making  of  shirtings  and  the  conditions  of  life  are  better  and  the  girls 
work  under  better  conditions.  In  a  shirt  factory  at  Troy  which  I  went  through,  I 
found  that  it  cost  less  to  make  a  shirt  and  stitch  it,  put  m  all  the  buttonholes  and 
imt  on  the  buttons  and  get  it  ready  for  the  laundry,  than  it  did  to  launder  it  and 
tie  it  up  and  put  it  in  a  ooz  and  get  it  ready  for  sale,  and  the  girls  were  earning 
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$750  a  year;  good  sewing  girls  were  scarce.  There  is  always  room  on  the  front 
seats  in  every  art.  When  times  are  hard  no  one  discharges  the  skillful  hands, 
but  discharges  the  ipoor  one.  I  went  through  a  big  weaving  shed  a  few  weeks 
ago,  where  the  agent  told  me  he  had  just  taken  a  census  and  discharged  every 
weaver  not  earning  a  dollar  a  dav;  could  not  afford  to  keep  them.  Every  one 
earning  a  dollar  a  day  and  upward  was  kept,  because  they  made  the  goods  at  less 
cost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  They  were  working  by  the  piece,  I  suppose? — ^A.  By  the 
piece,  of  course. 

THE  TARIFF  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Now,  coming  to  this  subject  of  trusts.  This  morning  I  understood  you  to 
say  the  protective  tariff  made  the  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  trusts? — A.  I 
did  not  say  so  positively.  I  left  that  to  Havemeyer.  He  said  the  tariff  was  the 
mother  of  trusts.  I  think  that  is  rather  extravagant.  I  think  the  hi^h  tariff 
gives  an  opportunity  for  the  trust  to  make  more  of  a  monopoly  than  it  would 
have  without.  I  have  no  doubt  the  tariff  will  help  the  steel  combine  to  keep  more 
of  a  control  than  with  no  tariff.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  comer  the  steel  of  the 
world  if  we  take  off  the  duties. 

Q.  You  have  shown  considerable  familiarity  with  economic  conditions  in  ESng- 
land.  What  is  your  opinion  concerning  trusts  or  svndicates  or  combinations  or 
whatever  they  may  be  called  in  that  country? — A.  There  are  plenty  of  them  over 
there.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  any  country.  They  have  their  ups  and  downs. 
The  limited  liability  act  gave  the  opportunity  for  combinations,  but  a  vastly 
greater  number  of  such  trusts  than  now  exist  have  wound  up  in  bankruptcy. 
Absolute  publicity  of  accounts  is  my  remedy  for  trusts. 

Q.  Tou  have  made  some  reference  to  the  duties  on  chemicals  in  this  country? 
Take  that  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  trusts.  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  list  of  certain  trusts  which  are  said  to  exist  in  Great  Britain.  I 
refer  to  an  article  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Protectionist,  by  its  Lon- 
don correspondent.  He  says  that  the  ust  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers 
of  London  and  is  substantially  accurate.  There  is  a  list  of  35  trusts  in  that  coun- 
try with  a  capitalization  in  round  numbers  of  £91,000.000.  He  goes  on  to  state 
that  there  are  many  other  combines  besides  those  in  the  list»  some  of  which 
attempt  to  repnilate.  and  do  regulate,  the  cost  of  food  products  and  druggist  sun- 
dries and  various  other  supplies.  In  this  list  as  given  is  the  United  Alkali  Com- 
pany, formed  in  1891  from  49  other  companies,  and  with  a  capital  of  £8,500,000;  the 
Yorkshire  Dye  Work  and  Chemical  Company,  formed  in  1897  from  10  different 
companies,  with  a  capital  of  £360,000:  the  United  Turkey  Red  Company,  formed 
in  1&8  from  3  companies,  with  a  capital  of  £1,200,000;  the  British  Dye  Wood  and 
Chemical  Company,  formed  in  1898  from  4  different  companies,  witn  a  capital  of 
£676,000;  the  Yorkshire  Indigo  Scarlet  and  Color  Dyers'  Association,  formed  in  1899, 
with  a  capital  of  £600,000,  and  made  up  from  11  companies;  the  Borax  Consoli- 
dated Company^  formed  in  1899  from  7  different  companies,  with  a  capital  of 
£8,a00,000;  the  United  Indigo  and  Chemical  Company,  formed  in  1899,  with  a 
capital  of  £250,000.  Now,  it  would  seem  that  the  chemical  industry,  which  bears 
so  close  a  relation  to  manufactures,  has  been  S3nidicated  in  that  country  more  than 
we  have  any  knowledge  of  its  having  been  syndicated  in  this  country? — ^A.  To  a 
very  considerable  extent;  and  there  are  a  good  many  more  besides.  There  are 
more  of  those  combines  that  have  failed  than  there  are  that  are  still  in  existence. 

Q.  Then  as  that  is  a  free-trade  country,  it  hai'dly  remains  true  that  the  tariff 
is  resi)onsible  for  trusts  or  syndicates? — A.  I  did  not  say  it  was.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to,  and  have  had  no  such  idea.  I  say  that  other  people  have  said  that 
the  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts;  and  that  so  far  as  the  tariff  does  prevent 
the  importation  of  the  foreign  articles,  it  tends  to  help  the  trust,  but  the  trust 
would  exist,  would  spring  up  and  go  down,  according  to  the  ability  and  methods 
of  its  framers,  either  in  a  free-trade  or  protective  country;  and  as  I  say  to  you, 
more  of  those  combines  have  failed  in  England  than  are  now  existing.  I  think  it 
is  true  that  more  of  the  trusts  that  have  been  organized  in  this  country  have 
been  wound  up,  in  point  of  number,  than  are  now  existing;  I  can  see  the  end  of 
several  that  are  now  existing,  and  the  public  sees  the  end,  and  does  not  pay  any 
regard  to  what  you  call  the  capitalization,  but  does  pay  regard  to  the  amount  of 
inflated  paper  that  is  infused  under  the  name  of  capitel  and  floated  by  it,  and 
refuses  to  buy  the  stuff. 

Q.  Since  they  are  going  to  pieces,  therefore,  you  see  no  special  occasion  for 
repesJing  the  duties  on  foreign  articles  that  compete  with  the  products  of  these 
trusts? — ^A,  Not  simply  because  there  are  trusts  in  these  foreign  products  would  I 
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pick  them  oat  among  the  indnstries  from  which  I  wonld  take  the  shackles  and  grant 
relief  to  onr  people  from  the  burdens.    I  would  deal  with  the  whole  tariff. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Gardner.  )  At  one  time  when  the  tariff  on  steel  rails  was 
$37  a  ton  they  were  selling  at  $22.50? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way  was  the  tanff  a  bnrden  to  the  people? — ^A.  It  was  not.  It  had 
become  entirely  inoperative  except  in  petty  provisions  referred  to. 

THE  INDIRECT  EFFECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  LABOR. 

<^.  Ton  have  said  several  times,  if  I  have  understood  yon,  as  aeainst  the  general 
tanff  system,  that  the  people  who  could  be  protected  or  reached  by  the  benefits  of 
the  tanff  were  comparatively  few  in  number. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  or  is  not  the  correctness  of  that  statement  dependent  entirely  ux)on  the 
view  you  take  of  the  tariff?  For  instance,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  a  tariff  could  apply  directly  to  a  grower  of  fruit  that  would 
perish  in  two  days.  Take  the  strawberry  for  example,  because  it  could  not  be 
imported,  yet  it  is  true  that  Newark  has  been  a  splendid  market  for  strawberry 
growers  over  a  large  area  of  country.  In  tiie  x)anic  that  followed  the  Wilson  law, 
the  workers  of  Newark,  it  being  a  manufacturing  town,  were  idle,  and  being  idle, 
had  no  money  and  could  not  buy  strawberries.  Now,  if  those  who  contend  that 
the  idleness  of  the  Newark  factories  at  that  time  was  due  to  the  low  tariff  of  the 
Wilson  law  be  correct,  then  the  tariff  comes  so  near  affecting  everybody  as  to  reach 
the  grower  of  a  fruit  that  would  perish  in  48  hours,  would  it  not?  If  it  be  true 
that  the  industrial  stagnation  of  that  time  was  due  to  the  Wilson  law,  then  did  it 
not  affect  the  growing  of  perishable  fruit  as  much  as  the  worker  in  steel? — ^A.  If 
it  was  true  at  that  time,  that  might  be  said.  But  I  beg  to  point  out  to  you  that  I 
happen  to  know  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  principal  industries  of  Newark 
did  not  stop  and  went  right  on  straight  through.  I  think,  in  fact,  only  a  fraction 
stopped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  city  of  Newark  they  had 
free  soup  houses? — A.  I  tnink  you  are  right.  There  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  idle  labor  from  the  effect  of  that  silver  craze  more  than  from  any  other  eco- 
nomic phase  that  has  ever  been  in  this  country. 

Q.  You  would  not  admit  it  was  from  the  tariff  policy  of  the  GK>vemment? — A. 
Not  the  slightest.  It  had  not  anything  to  do  with  it.  Every  industry  that  rested 
on  credit  was  affected,  and  there  was  a  change  in  the  tariff  policy  that  happened 
to  accompany  it. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  a  cause  and  not  a  result? — A.  A  cause  and  not  a  result.  I 
testify  to  you  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  according  to  my  observation,  that  for  50 
years  the  changes  in  the  tariff  have  affected  a  very  small  number  of  industries, 
and  have  had  no  effect  on  the  great  body  of  the  industries  of  the  country,  which 
have  gone  on  their  way  without  the  slightest  alteration. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  power  of  labor  to  consimie  depends  on  the  wages  paid 
to  labor? — ^A.  And  the  price  of  the  product, 

Q.  Whatever  the  price  of  the  product,  the  power  to  buy  depends  on  the  wages 
received?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  labor  is  idle  or  is  reduced  to  the  absolute  necessities  of  life,  it  cannot  buy, 
whatever  the  price? — A.  Yes. 

9.  Then  a  condition  under  which  labor  is  idle  is  not  desirable  for  the  country, 
IB  it? — A.  No;  but  let  me  ask  you  a  question  now.  During  that  whole  period 
were  not  the  farmers  of  the  country  begging  for  workmen  to  come  and  help  them? 
Was  there  not  work  to  be  done,  waiting  to  be  done  all  through  that  period? 

9*  1  will  ask  you  in  return — we  are  lx>th  Yankees  and  it  is  allowable.  Do  you 
think  it  is  a  fair  proposition  to  put  to  a  man  raised  in  a  machine  shop,  that  he 
shall  go  out  on  a  farm  that  may  be  thousands  of  miles  distant? — A.  No;  but  let 
the  singple  men  discharged  go  back  to  the  land  and  then  there  will  be  work 
enough  in  the  cities  for  tne  married  men.  I  put  it  to  you,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  an  example  of  the  rule.  You  have  to  take  in  the  whole  condition 
of  the  whole  country,  and  not  a  little  exceptional  place  like  Newark  where  there 
happened  to  be  a  rather  large  number  of  protected  arts. 

Q.  The  city  of  Newark  is  a  typical  city  from  the  fact  that  it  has  a  great  diver- 
sity of  interests,  and  whatever  would  affect  a  city  like  Newark  would  be  said  to 
affect  the  entire  country? — ^A.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  you  take  the  statistics 
of  the  industries  of  Newark  and  exaimne  them  yourself  judicially,  and  put 
down  on  one  side  those  that  may  be  burdened  by  a  tariff  or  that  can  not  be 
helped,  and  put  down  on  the  other  those  that  can  possibly  be  protected  by  a 
tanff;  and  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  you  will  find  75  per  cent  on  the  free- 
trade  s'     and  not  over  25  per  cent  (even  in  Newark)  on  the  other. 
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Q.  That  might  be  true,  and  yet  the  jMiralvsis  of  the  25  per  cent  might  affect  the 
other  75? — ^A.  For  the  moment;  bnt  if  you  had  not  put  them  on  hi^h  stilts  by  the 
tariff,  they  wonld  not  have  been  there.  I  do  not  asK  to  take  the  stilts  away  all  at 
once. 

EABLY  AMERICAN  TARIFFS. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  bnt  for  the  protective  tariff  these  industries  would  not 
have  existed. — ^A.  They  might  not;  out  some  other  better  branches  would  have 
existed,  because  you  can  not  buy  the  foreign  goods  without  exporting  our  own 
goods. 

Q.  Would  we  not  have  been  reduced  to  an  agricultural  country? — A.  We  have 
never  been  from  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  to  the  present  time. 
The  progress  of  manufactures  has  gone  on  from  1750,  when  Great  Briton 
tried  to  make  it  a  i>enal  offense  to  manufacture  iron  and  steel  in  the  colonic, 
down  to  the  present  time.  Alexander  Hamilton  recites  in  his  report  on  manu- 
factures, that  every  branch  of  industrv  that  has  claimed  protection,  except  those 
the  product  of  subsequent  invention,  has  been  already  successfully  estaolished. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  country  from  1789  to  the  present 
time  has  been  that  of  protection? — A.  No.  Hamilton's  tariff  and  the  tariffs  prior 
to  1816  were  almost  purely  revenue  measures.  They  would  be  scouted  to-day 
as  being  the  most  extravagant  of  free  trade.  It  was  not  until  after  the  unfortu- 
nate war  of  1812  and  the  unwholesome  stimulus  given  to  certain  few  branches  of 
industry  by  the  exclusion  of  British  goods,  that  there  was  any  real  protective 
effort,  and  that  effort  did  not  take  shape  really  until  1824. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke).  Was  not  the  cost  of  ocean  freights  very  much  higher  in 
that  day  than  it  is  now? — A.  Of  course  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  not  that  cost,  coupled  with  the  duties  on  goods  enacted  at 
that  time,  a  greater  protection  to  the  goods  and  manufactured  products  of  this 
country  than  any  we  have  to-day? — A.  It  undoubtedly  raised  the  cost  of  all 
imported  products,  made  the  cost  of  living  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  now,  no 
doubt  about  that.  Just  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  diminished 
we  put  up  a  legal  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbors  to  prevent  the  steamers 
from  coming  in.  Why  not  forbid  cheap  transportation  by  act  of  Congress  so  as 
to  make  it  harder  to  get  a  living? 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Exhibit  4. — Easporta  of  the  United  States  1896  and  1900  compeared. 


United  Kingdom: 

Great  Bntain  and  Ireland 

Biitiflh  colonies: 

Canada,  Anstralasia,  British  West  Indies. . 
British  dependencies: 

Asia,  Africa,  etc 

Germany,  France, Netherlands,  and  Belgium. . 
Italy,  Spain,  and  other  European  States 

Mexico,  Japan,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico. . 

Sooth  and  Central  America 

China 

Haiti.  Santo  Domingo,  French  and  Danish  West 
Indies,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Polynesia,  and 
other  small  markets 

Philippine  Islands 

Total 


Fiscal  year 

ending 
June  30, 1895. 


8387,125,458 
72,481,778 
14,800,798 


474,408,034 
193,457,246 


667.865,279 
47,168,051 


715,083,330 
38,004,885 


Fisc&l  year 

ending 
June  SO,  1990. 


$633,829,374 

133,782,518 

34,171,868 


701,783,760 
406,366,573 


1,110,150,333 
100,855,634 


1,211,005,967 
108,725,196 


753,038,215 
38,449,673  | 
3,608,840  I 

I 
12,827,182 


1,319,731,162 
42,959,486 
15,258,748 


13,596,526 


807,408,910 
119,255 


807,628,165 


1,891,545,922 
2,640,449 


1,394,186,371 


Total 
exports. 


Percent. 
38.30 

9.60 

2.45 


50.85 
29.28 


79.63 
7.28 


86.86 
7.80 


94.66 
3.06 
1.09 


.96 


99.81 
.19 


100 


Increase. 


1146,703,916 
61,300,740 
19,731,070 


227,375,726 
214,909,328 


442,285,054 
53,687,583 


495,972,637 
70,720,810 


566,692,947 

4,609,818 

11,654,906 


1,269,844 


584,127,012 
2,621,194 


586,648,206 


Computed  by  Edward  Atkinson. 


Official  estimate  of  exports  by  continents — Foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States^ 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30y  1900, 


Emope $1,040,167,312 

North  America 187,299,318 


South  America 
Asia.... 
Oceania 
Africa.. 


38,946,721 
64,913,984 
43,390,927 
19,469,109 

1,894,186,871 


Exhibit  5. — Eocport  valuations  United  States  to  Europe  as  entered  in  United  States — Imports 

Europe  from  United  States  as  entered  in  Europe. 

In  the  subsequent  table  the  credits  of  imports  from  the  United  States  are  given  at 
the  valuations  put  upon  them  when  they  reach  the  country  in  which  they  are  in 
lai|nest  measure  consumed  or  from  which  a  part  are  reexported  and  therefore  counted 
twice — once  at  the  seaport  where  they  are  entered,  a  second  time  when  they  reach 
the  interior  country  to  which  they  are  destined.  These  home  valuations,  including 
freights  and  other  charges  and  duplications,  account  for  the  excess  of  these  import 
valuations  over  our  valuation  of  exports  at  ports  of  shipment.  This  table  possesses 
an  interest  in  showing  the  large  extent  or  proportion  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  into  European  States. 

Approximate  estimates  onlv.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  International 
Statistical  Association  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  reporting  international  com- 
merce, as  yet  without  success. 

Statistics  of  exports  of  domestic  products  of  the  United  States  to  European  coun- 
tries are  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1898,  1899. 


I . 
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8tat«ol  Bampe. 


June  invdltloUnlted 


DeDm&rk  .. 
OermADf .. 


Italv.." 

Netberluidi  ■ . 
Portugal 


Sweden  uid  Normy... 


G.Bii.sgs 

283,970 
SH,  898,302 


B,478, 
e,D6B, 
12.  Wi, 

(iOCWS, 


M8,T52,Ba8  

,...  — roftscal  yeara  would  cIokIt  correqwnd 

lendai  year  1B96.   TbM  avenge  Ib 


rs.eiT.iss 

10,115,  SIS 


11.  lb 

s-se 
iG.es 


country. 

Dulled  EUlea 

ended  Jane  80, 
iB<e.aseDtered. 

ended  June  aO, 
1899,  centered 

United  BImU 

to  United 
States. 

ft,  718,510 

"'Jus?? 

62, 720;  8*8 
8B,8»7,37e 

eiD,8eo 

20.332.687 
.676,686 

1  lasolssft 

91.074,102 

m;22-:-77 

lM,8»j:-,48 

2;97-VW 
4  M>.  84 

B>...e8 

.  il^;:S 

97,3t!,iai 

i.i:  ru 

40    IT:.    !70 

79..:.'i.i'iBO 

,ii..,JSB 

20  '.IT.'  :31 

17,17^..«) 

l.-niLiftO 

1285,707,115 

'330,273,510 

286,048,080 

307,990,  an 

42,944,247 

46.88  per  cant  ol  KKkI  Importa  United  Statea.  ■  47.39  per  c«Dl  of  total  llaiartB  United  Stato. 
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Percentcigea  of  aU  their  imports  credited  bv  European  countries  to  the  United  States 
compared  vnth  the  percentages  of  aU  their  exports  sent  to  the  United  States, 


Goiii.try. 


Austrla-Himgary. . . . 

Belgium 

Oemnark 

France 

Geimany 

Greece 

Itely 

NetnerlandB 

Portugal 

Roasia 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Nor^nty 

Switzerland 

Bngland 


Ku2x>pean 

Imports 

from 

United 

States. 

Boropean 

exports  to 
United 
States. 

8.19 

1.7» 

14. 8S 

2.88 

13.87 

.74 

U 

6.97 

17.16 

8.86 

8.85 

4.45 

11.81 

9 

15.66 

2.87 

14.44 

1.64 

8.18 

.41 

18.06 

1.07 

8.84 

8.66 

6.83 

9.48 

84 

•      6.81 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  10, 1901. 
TB8TIM0HT  07  MB.  BYKOF  W.  HOLT, 

Secretary  of  the  Tariff  Reform  CommiUee  of  the  Reform  Club,  New  York. 

The  commission  met  at  11.04  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillipe  preeidine.  At  3.22  p.  m.,  Mr. 
Grardner  presiding,  Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt,  secretary  of  tne  tariff  reform  committee  of 
the  Roform  Club,  New  York,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gardner.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address. — A.  Bjrron  W.  Holt; 
busmess  address,  62  William  street,  New  York  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Secretary  of  the  tariff  reform 
committee  of  the  Reform  Club. 

Q.  Have  you  prepared  a  paper  for  presentation  to  the  commission?  If  so,  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  present  that  first. — A.  (Reading:) 

PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  DUTIES  AND  TRUSTS. 
[By  Byron  W.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Befonn  dub.] 

It  ou^ht  to  be,  and  perhaps  is,  unnecessary  to  explain  to  intelli^nt  Americans  the 
connection  between  tariff  duties  and  trusta. '  Not  only  is  it  self-evident  to  those  who 
think  at  all  clearly  on  the  subject  that  high-tariff  duties,  by  shutting  out  foreign 
goods,  make  it  easier  for  our  manufacturers  in  any  particular  line  to  combine  to  con- 
trol prices,  but  the  object  lessons  of  the  last  few  years  have  been  so  numerous,  so 
clearly  seen,  and  so  generally  commented  upon,  that  the  fact  that  the  tariff  does  aid 
trusts  is  no  longer  open  to  discussion  among  intelligent  men.  It  is  only  the  extent 
to  which  the  tariff  aids  trusts,  and  by  aiding  them  injures  consumers,  that  can  form 
a  proper  subject  for  discussion. 

I  do  not  acree  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  that  "The  mother  of 
all  trusta  is  tne  customs-tariff  bill,"  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  the  mother  of  many 
trusts,  and  the  foster  mother  of  nearly  all  others.  It  is  but  one  of  the  numerous 
special  privileges  that  make  monopoly  possible,  and  monopoly  is  the  mother  of  all 
trusts,  as  I  unaerstand  the  present-day  meaning  of  the  word. 

But  while  the  tariff  is  only  one  of  the  special  privileges  which  breed  trusts,  it  is, 
or  at  least  has  been,  in  this  country,  the  most  important  and  the  most  conspicuous 
of  these  special  privilej^s.  It  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  birth  of  many  of  our 
trusts,  but  it  is  responsible  for  the  most  of  the  harm  done  by  them  during  the  last  16 
years.  It  ties  the  nands  of  the  American  consumer  while  the  trusts  pick  nis  pockets. 
It  is  because  of  the  excessively  high  protective  duties  that  this  country  led  the  way 
in  the  formation  of  trusts  and  that  it  to-day  has  twice  as  many  trusts  as,  I  believe, 
any  other  country.  If  this  statement  is  not  true  as  to  the  number  of  trusts,  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  is  true  as  to  the  extent  of  *ndustry  covered  and  as  to  the  evils  wrought 
by  trusts.  The  only  other  countries  which  have  trusts  comparable  to  ours  are  the 
protected  countries  of  continental  Europe — notably  Germany  and  Austria. 

It  is  certainly  easier,  in  most  industries,  to  form  a  trust  in  one  country  than  to  form 
a  world-wide  trust.  Tariff  duties,  such  as  this  country  levies,  practically  alienate 
us  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  far  as  concerns  many  industries,  and  make  it  easier 
for  our  producers  in  any  one  line  to  combine,  formally  or  informally,  and  to  put 
prices  up  to  the  import  level  of  the  duty-paid  prices  of  foreign  goods.  This  our 
protected  trusts  have  done  extensively.  If  they  have  not  at  any  time  collected 
from  the  American  consumers  all  the  tariff  has  permitted  them  to  collect,  it  is  either 
because  they  have  not  fully  appreciated  the  situation  and  have  not  ^tten  together 
sufficiently  to  stop  all  internal  competition,  or  because  the  full-limit  price  would 
greatly  lessen  consumption  and  would  not  yield  as  great  a  net  profit  as  lower  prioe& 

I  See  p.  626. 
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These  oversights  and  Hmitations  are  being  rapidly  considered  and  corrected  by  the 
formation  of  larger  and  larger  trusts.  Not  only  does  the  modern  trust  include  all 
competition  in  one  industry,  as  in  tin  plate,  wire,  nails,  steel  hoops,  tubes,  pressed 
steel,  etc.,  but  it  includes  all  the  allied  industries  whose  plants  could  be  easily  turned 
from  the  production  of  one  to  another  of  these  products.  Not  only  this,  it  includes 
some  of  tne  industries  which  produce  different  but  competing  products,  such  as  coal, 
oil,  gjas,  and  electricity,  for  heating  and  lighting  purposes. 

It  is  no  longer  possiole,  in  many  lines,  for  a  victim  to  escape  from  a  trust  by  drop- 
ping one  product  and  substituting  another;  the  same  trust  or  the  same  set  of  men 
often  controls  the  substitute  product  Thus  the  same  set  of  men  now  practioilly  con- 
trols the  supply  and  prices  of  petroleum  oil,  of  iron  ore,  of  iron  and  steel,  of  coal,  of 
copper,  of  sart,  and  of  hundreds  of  products  and  by-products  made  from  these  modem 
necesBariee  of  industry  and  life.  They  also  own  many  local  municipal  monopolies 
in  gae,  electricity,  street  railways,  etc.  They  also,  through  mutual  ownership  and 
"community  of  interests,"  control  our  principal  trunk  lines  of  railroads,  nearly  all 
of  oar  lake  steamers,  and  many  of  our  ocean  transport  lines,  all  of  which  are  operated 
for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  competitors  in  various 
industries. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  abolition  of  tariff  duties  to-day  would  kill  all  or  even  most 
of  these  sigantic  trusts.  I  believe,  however,  not  only  that  many  of  them  were  created 
to  reap  the  benefits  offered  by  the  tariff,  but  also  that  except  for  our  absurdly  high 
tariff  tnere  would  not  have  been,  at  least  a '.  present,  that  great  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  which  makes  easy  the  formation  of  great  industrial  and  transpor- 
tation combinations.  It  is  the  unjustly,  though  perhaps  legally,  acquired  wealth  of 
the  protected  interests,  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few,  which 
is  now  being  employed  to  buy  up  and  control  the  natural  sources  of  production  and 
routes  of  transportation. 

In  manv  industries  internal  competition  has  become  so  great  that  the  tariff  can  not 
be  utilized  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  monopoly  of  natural  resources.  Thus,  not 
only  was  the  tariff  responsible  for  many  of  the  earlier  and  smaller  trusts,  but  it  has 
hastened  and  has  thus  been  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  gigantic  trusts  of 
to-day,  buttressed  by  tariffs,  patents,  and  natural  monopolies.  We  are  now  in  the 
stage  of  trust  development  wnere  the  tariff  is  being  combined  with  other  special 
privileges  in  order  that  trusts  may  do  their  worst  in  oppressing  consumers.-  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  prevent,  by  abolishing  protective  tariff  duties,  the  formation  of  many 
great  trusts  now  in  the  chrysalis  stage,  or  to  prevent  the  exaction  by  existing  trusts  of 
tile  monopoly  profits  which  the  tariff  now  permits  them  to  extort  from  our  consumers. 

TBU8T8   IN   ENGLAND.^ 

In  free-trade  England  there  are  numerous  syndicates  and  joint  stock  companies 
which  are  sometimes  called  "trusts."  They  are,  however,  with  few  exceptions, 
comparatively  harmless  affairs.  They  can  not  control  prices  unless  they  can  produce 
at  lower  cost  than  any  and  all  other  competitors.  The  maximum  price  which  they 
can  charge  for  their  goods  is  the  price  at  which  foreign  goods  can  be  laid  down  in 
their  own  or  in  any  other  market.  Because  they  have  free  trade  in  their  home  mar- 
kets and  must  meet  the  lowest  prices  at  which  goods  manufactured  anywhere  on 
earth  can  be  sold,  they  can  exist  only  so  long  as  they  produce  cheaply  and  sell  at  low 
prices.  Becausr  they  are  not  coddled  and  nursed  by  their  Government  and  expect 
no  special  favors,  except  to  be  let  alone,  they  do  not  support  extensive  lobbies  in 
Parliament;  do  not  make  great  campaign  contributions,  and  do  not  corrupt  politics  as 
do  our  protected  "infants."  Thues,  though  there  are  trusts  in  England,  they  are  not 
only  few  in  number,  but  they  lack  the  many  evil  pro^xinsitieH  of  tariff  trusts.  That 
these  are  substantially  the  facts  is  the  testimony  of  nearly  all  who  have  investigated 
trusts  in  different  countries. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  Berdrow  said  in  the  Fonim  for  May,  1899: 

"As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  it  must  be  admitted  that  notwithstanding  her 
great  industrial  activity  and  a  competitive  warfare  not  less  than  that  of  other  states, 
the  trust  system  has  as  yet  found  but  tardy  acceptance  in  that  country.  ^  This  is 
doubtless  due,  in  some  degree,  to  the  thorough  application  of  the  principle  of  free 
trade;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  largest  trusts  are  powerless  unless  their  interests 
are  secured  by  a  protective  tariff,  excluding  from  the  home  market  the  products  of 
foreign  countries." 

Mr.  Thomas  Scanlon,  of  Liverpool,  England,  said  in  a  letter  to  the  New  England 
Free  Trade  League  last  year: 
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''Bat,  though  combinationB  on  a  laiige  scale  have  been  attempted  in  many  spheres 
of  industry,  notably  in  the  bicycle  trade,  the  salt  trade,  and  some  of  the  textile 
trades,  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  case  where  the  prices  of  the  commodities  have 
been  appreciably  raised  in  consequence.  *  *  *  That  'trusts'  exist  in  free  trade 
countries  as  well  as  in  protectionist  countries,  is  undeniable;  but  while  in  the  former 
the  economy  in  production,  which  results  from  their  promotion,  eoes  to  benefit  the 
consumer  in  the  shape  of  reduced  prices,  in  the  latter  they  are  identified  with  high 
prices  to  the  consumers  and  large  profits  to  the  producers.  The  '  trust'  in  itself  is 
a  harmless  institution;  it  is  the  tariff — the  element  of  monopoly — that  makes  it 
harmful.'' 

THE   BVIUl  OP   PROTBCTTED  TBUSTB — POLITICAL  COKRurflON. 

The  evils  of  tariff-protected  trusts  are  not  entirely  measured  by  the  injury  inflicted 
by  artificially  high  prices,  as  many  people  assume.  These  evils  extend  into  political 
and  social  life  and  even  into  our  colleges. 

The  protective  tariff  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  corruption  in  politics.  It  is  not 
by  chance  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  for  30  years  the  worst  boss-ndden  state  in  this 
country.  The  Camerons  and  Quays  have  political  power  and  influence  because  they 
serve  the  protected  trusts.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  few  labor  orramlzatioos 
inimical  to  the  public  wel&re  are  oentered  in  the  highly  protected  industries  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  not  Dy  chance  that  a  large  portion  of  the  workinfipen  employed 
by  tbe  protected  trusts  are  ignorant  immigrants  workine  under  conditions  of  semi- 
diavery.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  there  are  so  many  millionaires  in  Congress  to  safe- 
guard the  protected  industries.  It  is  because  the  protected  trusts  have  completely 
corrupted  politics  and  have  sent  their  agents  to  Congress,  that  the  protected  interests 
have  for  years  dictated  tariff  legislation  at  Washington.  As  Mr.  Henry  L.  Nelson 
says,  "Since  1875  Conffress  has  not  legislated  on  the  tariff;  it  has  simply  affirmed  or 
ratified  the  decrees  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  tariff.  These  people  have  transformed 
the  Government  into  a  socialism,  in  which  they  are  not  merely  the  favored  class; 
tliey  constitute  the  only  class." 

THE  BVlIiB  OP  PROTBCTrSD  TRUSTS — ^WATERED  STOCK. 

Of  the  many  other  evils  traceable  to  the  protected  trusts  I  shall  mention  but  two 
or  three.  The  tariff  is  undoubtedly  indirectly  responsible  for  a  laige  part  of  the 
water  in  trust  stocks.  Had  there  been  no  tariff  to  enable  prospective  trusts  to  pay 
dividends  on  watered  stocks,  trust  promoters  could  not  have  offered  sufficient 
inducements  to  coalesce  the  naturally  antagonistic  producers  in  any  particular 
industry.  Not  only  then  is  the  tariff  responsible  for  many  trusts,  but  it  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  water  in  trust  stocks.  That  this  is  true  is  evident  ngt  only  nrom  the 
fact  that  the  most  highly  protected  trusts  are  generally  the  most  highly  capitalized, 
but  from  the  fact  that  promotors  have  been  unable  to  form  trusts  in  many  mdustries 
not  actually  benefited  oy  tariff  duties.  Thus,  though  promotors  are  at  work  in  the 
piano  industry  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  in  the  last  six  years,  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  not  fiatterinff,  because  the  conditions  in  this  industry  are  such  that  the  tariff 
has  for  years  yielded  but  little  actual  protection,  and  the  manufacturers  are  unable 
to  see  how  they  could  by  combining  take  sufficient  advantage  of  the  tariff  or  of  any 
other  special  privilege  to  enable  them  to  receive  dividends  on  more  than  the  actual 
capital  invest^:  consequently  the  manufacturers  are  inclined  to  lauffh  at  the  glow- 
ing promises  oi  the  promotors,  and  to  hesitate  to  give  up  control  of  their  own 
business. 

For  similar  reasons,  trusts  have  not  been  formed  in  such  important  industries  as 
those  of  making  cabinet  organs,  boots  and  shoes,  stoves,  some  kmds  of  furniture  and 
agricultural  implements,  and  in  practically  all  of  pur  great  agricultural  products. 

THE  EVII^  OP   PROTECTED  TRUSTS — ^JUGGLED  STATISTICS. 

Another  evil  which  I  shall  merely  mention,  though  it  is  in  my  opinion  a  more 
important  one  than  the  watering  of  capital  (though  both  have  in  part  the  same  object 
in  view — the  concealment  of  excessive  profits)  is  the  ju^ling  of  prices  and  statistics 
and  sometimes  the  absolute  refusal  to  comply  with  census  laws,  when  to  do  so  would 
disclose  great  profits  or  unfair  or  illesal  transactions. 

Thus  tne  census  of  1890  is  grossly  defective  in  some  particulars,  and  probably  mis- 
leading and  worthless  as  concerns  the  protected  trusts.  In  other  words,  protected 
statistics  are  often  misleading  or  false,  and  purposely  so.  In  oeneral,  I  beheve  they 
show  a  higher  average  rate  of  wa^es  than  is  actually  paid.  On  this  and  other 
points  they  have  been  exposed  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Bliss,  of  ChicajDN). 

It  will  l>e  remembered  that  the  Sugar  Trust  absolutely  failed  to  comply  with  our 
census  laws  in  1890,  and  gave  no  information  concerning  its  business  to  the  Census 
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Department  After  four  years  of  failure  to  compel  the  trust  to  produce  statisticSy 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  notified  the  Attomey-Greneral  tnat  further  efforts 
would  oe  useless,  as  the  information,  even  if  received,  would  be  too  late  for  publica- 
tion. No  attemf>t  was  made  to  punish  the  trust  officials.  Hence  the  census  abstract 
ot  1880  gravely  informs  us  that  the  value  of  our  product  of  sugar  and  molasses 
dropped  from  $155,000,000  in  1880  to  $123,000,000  in  1890,  and  that  the  value  of  this 
product  in  New  York  State  dropped  from  $71,000,000  in  1880  to  $17,000,000  in  1890. 
As  about  one-half  of  the  sugar  refined  in  this  country  in  1890  was  refined  in  New 
York  Stale,  it  is  probably  that  the  value  of  this  product  in  New  York  was  about 
$100,000,000  instead  of  $17,000,000  as  ^ven  by  our  census.  Of  course  such  statistics 
are  worse  than  worthless.  Gommentmg  on  'Hhe  reticence  of  the  refiners,''  who 
were  then  being  guaranteed  'Vprofits  of  $12,000,000  a  year''  by  the  United  States, 
the  Journal  of  (x)mmerce  and  Gonmiercial  Bulletin  of  March  23,  1894,  said: 

"It  is  about  time  that  this  foolishness  were  stopped.  If  there  is  any  reason  why 
the  refiners  are  entitled  to  protection  by  the  tariff  let  them  show  it.  There  is  little 
disposition  an^here  to  deny  protection  where  the  cost  of  production  in  America  is 
higner  than  it  is  abroad,  or  were  are  other  reasons  that  place  the  American  manu- 
facturer at  a  disadvantage.  But  it  is  intolerable  effrontery  that  these  people  should 
refuse  to  answer  the  ordinary  census  questions  that  everyone  else  answers  and 
deniand  from  the  Government  they  defy,  and  whose  laws  they  trample  on,  a  rate  of 
protection  that  enables  them  to  divide  22  per  cent  in  a  year  on  their  vastly  inflated 
common  stock.  Let  the  sugar  refiners  obey  the  law  or  gst  along  without  the  help  of 
tbe  law." 

THE  EVILS  OP  PROTBCTrED  TRUSTS— CONCE A LMEI^  OP  EXPORT  PRICES.^ 

The  concealment  of  export  prices  is  probably  responsible  for  considerable  of  the 
difference  between  the  values  of  our  exports  and  of  our  imports,  and  therefore  for 
numerous  editorials  on  our  ^'favorable  balance  of  trade." 

/  Ten  years  ago  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  eet  the  export  prices  of  various  pro- 
tected articles,  even  though  they  were  then  often  from  10  to  30  per  cent  below  the 
home  market  prices.  To-day,  when  great  trusts  control  prices  on  most  of  our  exports, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  export  prices.  The  editors  of  trade  papers  wdl  no 
lon^r  talk  on  this  subject,  and  as  a  rule  will  not  keep  on  file  fore^  exchanges 
which  quote  prices  of  certain  American  goods  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  only  now 
and  then  that  an  employee  of  a  trust  or  of  some  export  house  can  be  found  who  is 
willing  to  risk  betrayal  and  almost  certain  decapitation  if  he  talks  on  this  subject. 

Nearly  all  of  the  mformation  on  this  point  wnich  I  have  obtained  during  the  last 
few  years  has  been  strictly  confidential.  In  this  way  I  learned  a  few  days  ago  that 
tin  plate  is  being  extensively  offered  and  in  some  instances  has  been  sold  to  manu- 
focturers  of  cans  and  packages,  to  be  filled  with  products  for  export,  at  about  $1  per 
box  below  the  price  to  other  manufacturers  and  consumers.  I  am  not  permitted  to 
mention  any  names.  I  also  learned  last  week,  from  an  entirely  reliable  source,  that 
steel  rails  were  sold  some  three  months  ago  to  foreigners  at  less  than  $21  per  ton.  I 
could  specify  the  exact  price,  names  of  both  seller  and  buyer,  in  an  important  recent 
transaction,  but  am  not  permitted  to  do  so.  These  rails  were  sold  with  the  provision 
that  they  were  not  to  be  used  in  the  United  States.  That  steel  rails  are  sold  for 
export  at  whatever  the  manufacturer  can  get  above  $20,  and  perhaps  for  consid- 
erablv  less  if  the  time  of  delivery  is  remote  enough,  I  do  not  doubt.  The  manufac- 
urerr  pool  or  selling  agreement,  imder  which  rails  are  now  sold  for  $28,  is  not  effective 
on  rails  sold  to  forel^ers  or  for  export.  The  newspapers  of  a  month  or  so  ago  con- 
tained the  details  of  a  sale  of  steel  rails  to  an  English  firm  for  $15  per  ton  (aflowing 
for  freight)  less  than  the  piidfe  to  Americans.  The  New  York  World  of  April  9, 
1901,  thus  states  the  case:  / 

"Mr.  Charles  Thulin,  a  Pennsylvania  contractor,  recently  secured  a  contract  to 
supply  rails  for  Russia's  great  Siberian  railway.  He  asked  the  leading  Steel  Trust 
companies  here  for  bids.  They  all  asked  him  about  $35  per  ton,  with  freight  to  be 
added.  Mr.  Thulin  went  over  to  England,  sublet  his  contract  to  an  English  firm, 
and  one  of  the  same  companies  that  had  a^ed  him  $35  plus  freight  here,  sold  the 
rails  at  $24  a  ton  delivered  in  England  to  the  En&rlish  subcontractor." 

The  extent  to  which  goods  are  sold  cheaper  for  export  than  in  the  home  market 
is  not  known  to  most  people,  because  the  trusts — ^and  the  protected  trusts  are  the  worst 
offenders — ^take  pains  to  conceal  export  prices  and  practically  pledge  all  parties  con- 
cerned to  keep  all  such  knowledge  from  reaching  the  public. 

After  having  in vestieated  thissubject  for  more  than  10  years,  I  have  reaced  the  conclu- 
sion that  practically  all  of  our  manufactured  products  are  sold  to  foreigners  for  less  than 
to  Americans.  The  minimum  difference  is  about  10  per  cent.  The  average  difference 
in  price  is  probably  20  per  cent,  and  on  our  really  protected  products  above  25  per  cent. 

1  See  p.  621 
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Often  we  who  pay  the  tariff  taxes  (lev  >ted  to  nourishing  thene  **  infant  indostrieB"  mnet 
pay  50  per  cent,  and  Hometimes  100  per  eent  more  for  the  prodacts  of  these  coddled 
inaustries  than  in  i>aid  by  forei^nerH  whc  do  not  pay  our  nundng  taxes.  Thus  dar- 
ing the  two  years  ending  Decetul)er  31,  1900,  we  exported  196,000,000  pounds  of  wire 
nails.  Had  these  nails  been  sold  in  this  country  they  would  have  brought  ^650,000 
according  to  the  average  price  of  2.68  cents  per  pound,  given  in  the  Iron  Age  of  JsnutfT 
3, 1901.  The  (loveminent's  statistics  tell  us  that  the  foreigners  paid  $3,^,000,  ortn 
average  of  2.44  centH  per  pound.  As  nails  were  l)eing  sold  for  export  in  December, 
1899,  at  $2.14,  when  they  were  being  sold  here  for  ^.53  per  keg,  the  highe^rice 
within  ten  yearn,  it  is  probable  that  the  average  export  price  for  1899  and  1900  was 
about  2  cents  per  pound;  that  in,  our  pette<i  iSteel  and  W  ire  Trust  chaiiged  us  about 
$1,000, (XX)  more  than  it  charged  foreigners  for  the  same  quantity  of  naik  in  tbeee 
two  yearB. 

Was  not  this  $1,000,000  of  excess  profit  extracted  from  our  people  by  means  of  tbe 
tariff?  Is  legalize<l  n)bl)ery  too  strong  a  term  to  apply  to  such  profits?'  If  thepet^ 
knew  that  they  were  l)eing  robbed  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  this  vay 
every  year,  would  we  not  soon  have  the  tariff  in  politics  again?  Are  not  the  protected 
trusts  wine  when  they  do  their  utmost  to  suppress  such  facts  and  to  keep  them  torn 
the  j)eopIe? 

Perhaps  I  may  l)e  permitted  to  remark  here  that  w^hen  I  learned  that  your  com- 
mission was  going  to  investigate  the  tnists  I  indulged  the  fond  hope  that,  with  yoor 
power  to  comijel  witnesses  to  testify,  vou  would  bring  out  these  most  important  of  ail 
facts  reganling  trusts;  that  you  woufd  compel  hundreds  of  trust  officials  to  disdoee 
actual  export  prices,  and  actual  profits  and  capital  ( which  but  few  outsiders  know),  in 
addition  to  their  rambling  generalizations,  which  do  not  greatly  concern  outsiden. 

TIIK    UNrrEI)  STATES  STEKL  CORPORATION. 

A  brief  study  of  a  few  specific  tnists  ^vill  show  to  w  hat  extent  the  tariff  now  foetere 
and  protects  them,  and  the  difference  between  a  really  protected  trust  and  an  unpro- 
tected one  in  power  to  control  production  and  prices. 

The  greatest  of  all  our  trusts  would  be  a  Sampson  with  his  hair  shorn  if  it  were 
deprived  of  tariff  protection.  It  might,  because  of  other  special  privileges,  continae 
to  exist  without  tariff  duties;  but  it  would  probably  cease  to  pay  di\idends  on  its 
common  stock,  and  in  time  would  prol)ably  cut  down  its  capitalization. 

The  original  capital  of  the  L'nited  States  Steel  Corporation  consisted  of  $304,000,000 
of  bonds,  $425,000,000  common  stock,  and  $425,000,000  preferred  stock.  This  was 
issued  to  exchange  for  the  st<K'ks  and  l>ond8  of  the  eight  companies  in  the  original 
combination  and  for  $25,000,000  in  cash.  Since  then  $72,355,280  of  common  and 
$70,828,890  of  preferred  ntock  has  been  authorized  and  is  in  process  of  issue.  These 
are  to  exchange  for  tlie  stocks  of  the  American  Bridge  Company  and  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines.  This  makes  a  total  of  $1,297,184,170  of  stocks 
and  bonds  to  be  exchange<l  for  a  total  of  $894,988,800  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  thecon- 
stitutent  comi>anies.  Thus  the  new  capitalization  exceeds  the  old  by  $i02, 195,370, 
or  an  increase  of  45  i)er  cent.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  actual  assets  of  the 
old  companies,  aside  from  their  sj)ecial  privileges  or  monopoly  powers,  ^-as  that  two- 
thirds  oi  their  capital  was  water.  As  the  consolidation  of  these  companies  has  added 
nothing  except  $25,000,000  cash  and  an  increased  monopoly  power  to  the  value  ot 
these  consolidated  companies,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  actual  visible  assets  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  only  about  $300,000,000,  or  the  amount  of  its 
bonds,  and  that  all  of  l)()th  kinds  of  stock  is  w^hat  is  commonly  called  water.  That 
is,  the  \asible  assets  conntitute  25  per  cent  and  the  invisible  assets  75  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  this  great  cor|)oration,  accordinj^  to  its  capitalization.  That  this  estimate  is 
not  a  wild  one  is  probable  from  the  statistics  of  the  census  for  1890,  grossly  inaccp- 
rate  though  they  probably  are.  These  show  that  the  total  capital  then  invested  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  was  only  $414,000,000.  Supposing  that  the  capital 
invested  has  since  increased  46  per  cent,  it  would  now  be  about  $600,000,000.  Tb( 
trust  probably  docs  not  control  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested,  foi 
there  are  many  lines  of  goods  which  it  does  not  touch.  Add  to  its  iron  and  stee* 
holdings  $60,000,000  for  the  actual  value  of  its  other  holdings,  and  the  sum  will  not 
much  exceed  $300,000,000.  In  this  estimate  no  allowance  is  made  for  "good  will." 
Indeed,  it  is  not  certain  but  that  something  should  be  deducted  for  "ill  will," 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  advertisers,  "Not  made  by  a  trust"  enhances  the  \-aloe8of 
goods.  The  American  people  are  now  (May  8)  paying  par  for  this  preferred  water 
and  above  50  for  the  common  w  ater,  and  the  indications  are  that  they  are  taking  all 
they  can  get  at  that  figure.  This  gives  a  value  of  $725,000,000  (deducting  the 
$25,000,000  of  cash)  to  the  water  in  tnis  great  corporation.  What  gives  this  water 
such  great  value?    Is  it  not  clear  that  practically  ail  of  it  is  due  to  the  monopoly  powtf 
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of  this  giant?    To  what  else  can  we  attribute  this  value  except  "good  will,"  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  may  take  from,  rather  than  add  to,  the  value  of  trust  securities? 

Just  how  much  of  this  $725,000,000  comes  from  the  monopoly  conferred  bv  the 
tariff  it  is  impossible  to  say.  That  a  very  large  portion  of  it  arises  from  the  tariff  will 
be  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  earnings  of  some  of  the  constituent  companies. 

THE  TIN-PLATB  TRUST — COST  OP  THE  TIN-PLATE   INDUSTRY.* 

Partly  because  the  jarotectionists  consider  the  tin-plate  industry  in  this  country  as 
the  product  of  protection,  and  because  it  is  a  model  and  well-developed  tariff  trust,  I 
will  Degin  with  this  branch  of  the  great  steel  corporation.  Certainly,  if  the  protec- 
tionists have  a  case  anywhere  it  is  in  the  tin-plate  industry. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  instructive  to  inquire  how  much  American  consumers  have 
paid  in  the  last  ten  years  in  order  that  this  industry  should  be  established. 

The  duty  on  imported  tin  plate  was  1  cent  per  pound  previous  to  Jul^  1,  1891; 
then  2.2  cents  until  October  1,  1894;  then  1.2  cents  until  July  24,  1897;  since  then 
1.5  cents  per  pound. 

I  have  a  table  here  showing  the  total  pounds  of  tin  plate  used,  imported  and 
domestic  produced,  the  price  per  pound  of  foreign  plates  in  bond,  the  New  York  price 
of  American  tin  plate,  and  a  column  showing  the  difference  between  these  two  prices. 

Table  showing  consumption  and  prices  of  tin  plaie.  (a) 


Fiscal  year. 


1891. 
1802. 
1898. 
18M. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1896. 
1899. 
1900. 


Total. 


Total  pounds 

Price  per  pound— 

Cost  of  in- 

used. 

In  bond. 

New 
York. 

Differ- 
ence. 

dustry. 

OenU., 

CentM. 

CenU. 

1.036,469,074 

3.6 

5.1 

1.6 

S15,547,336 

435,822,921 

8 

5.2 

2.2 

9,588,104 

728,245,104 

2.9 

6.1 

2.2 

16.021,892 

693,384,293 

2.7 

4.9 

2.2 

13,054,453 

701,840,011 

2.6 

3.9 

1.4 

9,825,760 

692,367,604 

2.4 

8.5 

1.1 

7,616,044 

677,066,746 

2.4 

3.2 

.8 

5,416,446 

853,336,373 

2.3 

3 

.7 

6,973,356 

899,856,314 

2.4 

3.4 

.9 

8,998,563 

>897,963,804 

8.8 

4.7 

1.4 

12,671,493 

104,612,946 

a  Domestic  production  estimated  at  750,000,000  pounds. 

The  price  of  imported  plates  in  bond  at  New  York  is  obtained  by  adding  one-tenth 
cent  per  pound  to  the  foreign  or  invoice  price,  as  given  in  the  "Statistical  Abstract." 
This  amount  covers  transportation  charges.  The  New  York  price  is  the  actual  price 
at  which  Bessemer  coke  14  by  20  tin  plate  sold  in  New  York  in  each  year.  The 
difference  column  shows  how  much  more  the  wholesale  buyer  paid  for  tin  plates  in 
New  York  than  he  would  have  paid  had  there  been  no  duty. 

Rebates  on  reexported  tin  plates  in  manufactured  forms  (the  exact  figures  are  not 
attainable)  reduce  this  total  to  between  $90,000,000  and  $95,000,000  as  the  direct 
coet  in  the  last  ten  years  of  ** creating*'  the  industry.  This  is  the  extra  amount 
paid  by  wholesale  dealers  and  metal  workers;  but  by  the  time  they  were  repaid  by 
the  American  people,  who  ultimately  bought  the  goods  and  footed  the  bills,  the  addi- 
tion of  legitimate  profits  swelled  the  amount  to  over  $100,000,000. 

Our  people  paid  this  for  a  competitive  industry  which  promised  to  put  prices 
down;  they  got  for  their  money  a  monopoly  which  arbitrarily  marks  them  up. 

FORMATION   OP  THE   AMERICAN    TIN-PLATE   COMPANY — ITS   EFFECT    UPON    PRICES. 

In  1898  the  industry  was  well  on  its  feet,  and  capable  of  existing  without  tariff 
support.  In  November  of  that  year  the  price  at  the  mills  in  Pittsburg  had  fallen  to 
$2.65  per  box,  which  was  within  5  cents  of  the  price  of  foreign  plates  in  New  York, 
without  duty. 

During  1898  negotiations  were  begun  to  form  a  company  that  should  control  all 
the  plateis  of  the  country.  These  negotiations  were  finally  successful,  and  in  Decem- 
ber the  trust  was  launched,  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  as  the  American  Tin  Plate 
Company. 

It  was  capitalized  at  $50,000,000— $20,000,000  preferred  and  $30,000,000  common 
stock.  It  contained  about  40  plants  and  280  mills.  The  total  cost  of  duplicating 
these  mills  in  1898  (about  $20,000  per  mill)  was  not  more  than  $6,000,000.    The 


1  See  pp.  629-630. 
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valae  of  the  real  estate  parchaaed  and  the  caah  with  which  the  trust  becoui  boaiiieaB 
probably  made  the  actual  value  of  the  aasets  of  the  company,  at  its  foundation, 
between  $10.000»000  and  $12,000,00u.  The  price  paid  for  these  plants  is  said  to  have 
been  $18,000,000  of  c  mmon  and  $18,000,000  of  preferred  stock. 

While  this  company  may  not  be  legally  a  trust,  in  the  orinnal  sense  of  the  word, 
its  executive  committee  is  cleverly  constructed  to  perform  the  work  of  actual  trus- 
tees. The  members  can  not  be  removed  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  have  almost 
absolute  control.    Stockholders  can  not  examine  the  books  of  the  company. 

This  trust  now  own.,  practically  every  mill  in  the  country  making  tin  plates  for  the 
general  trade. 

To  maintain  its  monopolar,  it  has  five-year  agreements  with  the  six  or  eight  manu- 
facturers of  tin-plate  machinery  which  prevent  them  from  making  milk  for  outr 
siders.  It  is  therefore  nearly  impossible  tor  outsiders  to  obtain  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  tin-plate  plants.  Furthermore,  the  trust,  even  before  the  formation  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  was  so  interiocked  with  the  other  trusts  which 
produced  tin-plate  bars  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  real  competitor  could  have  obtained 
oars  and  other  raw  materials.  Thus  the  National  Steel  Company — capital,$59,000,000 — 
was  oivanized  in  the  interest  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose ofoontroUing  the  production  of  tin-plate  bars. 

When  the  trust  was  oeing  formed,  in  r^ovember,  1898,  what  were  said  to  be  con- 
servative and  carefully  prepared  estimates  of  sales,  earnings,  and  profits  for  1898  were 
made  public.    These  estimates  were  as  follows: 

The  gross  output  of  the  mills  was  stated  to  be  7,833,556  boxes.  On  the  basis  of  the 
then  operating  expenses  a  profit  of  35  cents  a  box,  or  $2,671,754,  was  made  by  the 
mills  when  prices  of  tin  plate  were  lowest  Under  the  new  arrangement  the  operating 
expenses  were  to  be  reduced  by  $1,000,000,  making  a  total  estimated  profit  of 
$3,671,754.  After  deductin&r  $1,260,000  for  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock, 
$2,441,754  would  be  left  for  dividends  on  the  common  stock. 

when  these  estimates  were  published  tin  plate  was  selling  at  $2.65  at  the  mills,  or 
$2.80  in  New  York,  for  100-pound  boxes. 


TcMe  shotumg 

average  pncet  of  14  by  SO 

{100)  coke  tin  pUite  at  New  York  in  1898-1901. 

Date. 

Amer- 
ican. 

English 
(in  bond). 

DUrei^ 
enoe. 

June 

1898. 

12.86 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.90 

8.20 

8.66 

4.00 

4.07^ 

4.07^ 

4.07^ 

4.86 

4.60 

4.86 

4.821 

4.821 

4.88* 

4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.62 
4.19 
4.19 
4.19 

4.19 
4.19 
4.19 
4.19 
4.19 

12.50 
2.60 
2.60 
2.66 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

2.60 
2.66 
2.70 
2.80 
2.90 
3.10 
S.60 
3.70 
8.66 
8.66 
8.70 
3.62 

8.70 
3.84 
8.81 
8.81 
8.72 
8.60 
8.67 
8.49 
3.43 
3.87 
3.28 
3.14 

3.02 
8.17 
2.96 
2.96 
3.16 

iO.S5 

July 

.80 

August 

.80 

September. 

.29?- 

Oclober 

.30- 

November 

.20 

December x .  r      

.80 

January 

Id99. 

.60 

February 

.90 

March 

1.80 

April 

1.27^ 

.97r 

Muy 

June 

July 

.96 

AUfiTUSt 

.90 

September 

1.20 

October 

1.17r 

November 

1.12* 

December , 

1.214 

January , 

1900. 

1.14 

February 

1.00 

March 

1.08 

April 

1.0S 

May 

1.12 

June 

1.24 

July 

1.27 

August 

1.S5 

September 

1.19 

October 

.82 

November 

.91 

December 

1.05 

January  

1901. 

1.17 

February . r - .  r , ,  . , ,     ,  r  „  t  - . ^  .  „ . , , -„,.... 

1.02 

March 

1.24 

April 

1.24 

May 

1.04 

mmmmmf    *..•........■..........■.........•.....................•....•.•.....■ 
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Not  only  did  the  trost  advance  pricee  immediatelv,  but  in  March,  4  months  after 
the  trust  was  formed,  it  had  them  within  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  pound  of  the  importing 
point,  the  dut}r  being  H  cents.  The  trust  raised  prices  at  the  mills  on  July  14  to 
^.37i,  and  again  on  August  26  to  $4.65.  Although  this  then  made  the  price  at  New 
York  30  cents  under  the  importing  price  for  lS)-pound  plates,  it  was  so  near  the 
importing  price  for  80-pound  plates  that  the  trust  feared  to  mark-  prices  up  again  at 
that  time. 

To  what  extent  were  the  advances  in  price  justified  by  the  increased  cost  of  raw 
materials?  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  true,  as  often  asserted  in  pro-trust  papers,  that 
the  advances  were  caused  by  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materiaJs.  On  the  contrary, 
the  advances  in  price  of  tin  plates  preceded  the  advance  in  billets  and  tin.  Thus, 
from  November  15  to  January  6,  1899,  tin  plate  advanced  35  cents  a  box,  while  the 
rise  in  raw  materials  was  only  equal  to  about  14  cents.  *  From  November  15  to  Feb- 
ruary 17  tin  plates  were  marked  up  85  cents,  while  the  Wvance  in  raw  materials  was 
only  30  cents  per  box.  From  November  15  to  March  8  prices  of  plates  were  marked 
on  1^1. 22),  less  thim  half  of  which  was  explained  by  the  prices  oi  materials.  From 
November  15  to  October  6  tin-plate  prices  advanced  just  $2,  althou{fh  the  advance  in 
prices  of  raw  materials  iustifiea  a  rise  of  only  $1.55,  or  of  $1.75  if,  as  the  trust  apolo- 
gists claim,  labor  had  advanced  20  cents  a  box.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  trust  advanced 
prices  arbitrarily,  and  with  more  regard  to  the  price  at  which  foreign  plates  could  be 
imported  under  a  protective  tariff  than  to  the  increased  cost  of  Bessemer  bars,  them- 
selves ^e  product  of  another  tariff  trust,  which  also  arbitrarily  advanced  prices. 

From  careful  estimates  based  on  the  stated  profits  of  1898,  the  profits  of  this  trust 
in  1899  were  not  less  than  $4,650,000,  even  if  the  trust  did  not,  as  anticipated,  save 
$I,000,Q|00  by  the  trust  method  oi  production.    The  statement  for  1900  shows  total 

Srofits  OI  $5,857,417,  from  which  $1,500,000  was  deducted  for  depreciation.    While  I 
o  not  believe  that  $4,357,417  is  the  tull  amount  of  profits  that  snould  be  fairly  cred- 
ited to  this  trust,  I  shall  accept  these  fibres. 

The  tariff  was  most  certainly  responsible  for  all  of  this  profit.  In  fact  the  tariff  on 
tin  plate  is  probably  responsible  for  much  of  the  profits  made  by  the  National  Steel 
Company,  and  several  oi  the  companies  which  produce  the  raw  material  of  this  indus- 
try. As  the  trust,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  year,  was  suppl3dng  plates  for  export  at 
about  $1  a  box  below  the  quoted  prices,  it  certainly  did  not  need  more  than  a  duty 
of  one-half  cent  per  pound  to  protect  it  from  foreign  competition.  That  it  utilized 
about  all  of  ^e  auty  is  evident  from  its  prices  compared  with  the  in-bond  prices  of 
English  plates.  That  it  did  not  show  greater  profits  in  1900  is  probably  because  of 
jngffled  bookkeeping  or  of  some  other  kind  of  ju^ling  which  1  do  not  pretend  to 
understand.    I  will  suppose  that  the  tariff  profits  of  this  trust  were  $4,000,000. 

THE   AHKRICAN   STEIEL   AND   WIRE  COMPANY.^ 

The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  is  another  of  the  companies  that  are  now  a 
part  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  That  it  is  leaning  heavily  on  its  tariff 
crutches  in  this  country,  and  using  them  as  clubs  to  b€»t  down  its  rivals  in  all  other 
countries,  is  evident  from  facts,  some  of  which  were  stated  to  this  commission  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Gates. 

Going  no  farther  back  than  1895,  we  find  the  Consolidated  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany, an  Illinois  corporation  of  1892  with  $4,000,000  capital,  as  the  barbed- wire 
trust,  with  Mr.  John  W.  Gates  as  manager.  Various  pooling  agreements  were  formed 
in  1894, 1895,  and  1896,  between  all  of  the  barbed- wire  manufacturers;  but  they  were 
only  temporarily  successful  in  producing  higher  prices. 

Tne  Export  Barbed  Wire  Association,  composed  of  four  principal  exporters,  was 
in  force  several  years  previous  to  1895  and  dia  much  to  st^wiy  prices.  It  was  par- 
tially revived  in  1896. 

In  September,  October,  and  November,  1895,  "prices  were  fixed  by  aereement," 
as  the  Iron  Age  stated,  and  were  $2.85  per  100  pounds  for  barbed  wire.  The  previous 
April  the  price  was  $1.90.  The  average  prices  for  previous  years  were:  1894,  $2.18; 
1893,  $2.55;  1892,  $2.29;  1891,  $2.72;  1890,  $2.97.  in  December,  1895,  the  combina- 
tion broke  and  prices  fell  to  $2. 

Early  in  1895  wire  nails  were  selling  at  a  "base"  price  of  75  to  80  cents  a  keg  in 
Pittsburg.  In  May  2  associations,  1  for  cut  and  1  for  wire  nails^  got  together  and  put 
this  price  up  to  $1.20.  These  associations  pooled,  and  the  wire-nail  people  "con- 
tributed financially  to  enable  the  Cut  Nail  Association  to  keep  control  of  the  market, 
especially  in  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  keep  idle  the  luge  number  of  cut-nail 
machines,"  as  the  Iron  Age  of  December  3, 1896,  tells  us.  The  associations  regulated 
tbe  amount  of  nails  offered  for  a&le  each  month  and  the  price  at  which  they  should 
»  111  ipiii.    ■■    ■»  » ■  — 

1  See  pp.  631-682. 
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be  Bold.  UndeTRtandings  were  had  with  Canadian  manofactarers.  Nail  machine 
makers  were  Eubeidized  not  to  sell  to  those  outside  tlie  associations.  Jobbers  who  did 
not  cut  prices  were  given  rebates. 

Prices  were  advanced  almost  steadilv  for  1  year.  By  May,  1896,  wire  nails  were 
selling  at  $2.70  per  keg  in  Chicago  ana  $2.55  in  Pittsburg.  The  pool  held  together 
until  December,  1896,  when  prices  broke  more  than  1  cent  per  pound. 

On  December  3,  1896,  the  Iron  Age  said  that  high  prices  of  cut  and  wire  nails 
had  reduced  consumption  from  over  9,000,000  kegs  in  1891  and  1892  to  less  than 
8,000,000  in  1895,  and  in  1896  to  probably  ''far  less  than  in  1895,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  nails  had  been  exported  into  foreign  countries  at  leae 
than  half  the  price  that  the  American  public  paid  for  their  nails.'* 

It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exa'^t  export  prices.  In  November,  1896,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  fact  that  the  price  to  foreigners  was  $1.30,  while  the  price  to  Americans 
was  $2.70.  At  least  one  dealer  bought  a  large  quantity  of  nails  at  export  prices,  and 
after  shipping  them  to  Amsterdam  and  back  and  paying  freight  and  other  chaiiges 
both  ways,  made  a  handsome  profit  while  underselling  the  trust  in  its  own  market. 
He,  however,  was  boycotted  by  the  trust,  and  was  thereafter  unable  to  buy  nails  at 
any  price  either  as  an  American  or  as  a  f  )reigner.  The  exports  for  the  fiscal  year 
1896  were  28,762,187  pounds. 

Agreements  were  broken  and  patched  up  in  1897  and  1898.  In  April,  1898,  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  Illinois  was  formed  with  $24,000,000  capitaL 
It  contained  14  mills,  7  of  which  constituted  the  Consolidated  Steel  Wire  Company, 
formed  in  1892  with  $4,000,000  capital.  This  trust  was  not  large  enough  to  fully  ref- 
late production  and  prices.  It  was  swallowed  up  by  the  new  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company,  a  New  Jersey  corj)oration  formed  on  January  13,  1899,  with  $90JX)0,O0O 
capital,  $40,000,000  of  which  is  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock.  This  trust 
includes  practically  all  of  the  wire,  wire-rod,  and  wire-nail  mills  of  the  country. 
The  value  of  the  26  plants  and  other  property  absorbed  is  about  $20,000,000,  which, 
even  admitting  the  $18,000,000  other  capital  claimed,  would  leave  over  $50,000,000 
of  water.  It  owns  its  own  sources  of  supply.  Its  monopoly  conditions  and  advan- 
tages were  thus  set  forth  in  March,  1899,  l3y  its  president,  Mr.  John  Lambert: 

**It  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  farther  purchases,  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  all  the  producing  capacity  that  we  need.  It  has  been  our  policy  to  so  fortify 
ourselves  that  we  are  practically  independent,  or,  if  you  please,  to  put  ourselvee  in  a 
position  to  take  the  ore  from  our  own  mines,  transport  it  in  our  own  vessels,  convert 
it  into  pig  iron  in  our  own  furnaces,  roll  it  into  steel  billets  in  our  own  steel  mills,  roll 
it  into  iron  rods  in  our  own  rod  mills,  and  finish  it  in  our  own  mills  into  plain  and 
barl)ed  wire  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  wire  used,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  all  other  countries  where  wire  is  used.  In  this  way  we  have  succeeded,  as  we  own 
one  of  the  best  ore  mines  in  the  Mesaba  range.  We  have  our  own  coke  mines  and 
coke  furnaces,  so  that  you  will  see  that  we  start  at  the  bottom  and  have  all  the  profits 
that  there  are  from  ore  to  finished  material.  Our  business  is  entirely  satisfactory  and 
the  company  is  doing  very  well." 

The  trust  has  a  monopoly  of  the  drawn  and  barbed  wire  business,  but  has  consid- 
erable competition  in  woven  fence  wire.  It  also  does  a  large  business  in  copper  wire 
and  electrical  goods  and  in  fencing,  poultry  netting,  baling  wire,  and  bale  tires. 

The  actual  output  in  1898  of  all  the  plants  now  in  the  tiSst  was: 

Wire  rods net  tons..  826,840 

Drawn  wire do 1,130,124 

Barbed  wire do 275,918 

Wire  nails kegs..  6,551,737 

Woven-wire  fencing miles..  10,000 


J 
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BFFBCrr  UPON  PRICES  OF  TflE  FORMATION  OF  THE  TRUST. 

The  effect  of  this  trust  upon  prices  has  been  almost  marvelous.     The  following 
tables  of  average  monthly  prices  are  from  the  Iron  Age  of  January  4, 1901 : 

TaJble%  tihowmg  Chicago  {and  New  York)  **  fecwc"  prices  of  wire  nails  and  barbed  wire. 

WIRE  NAILS  PER  KEG. 


Month. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

Janiuuy - 

93.53 
3.53 
3.53 
3.28 
2.53 
2.48 
2.43 
2.43 
2.35 
2.35 
2.35 
2.35 

SI.  59 
1.73 
2.09 
2.25 
2.35 
2.60 
2.70 
2.80 
3.10 
3.20 
8.28 
3.53 

SI.  35 
1.67 
1.55 
1.47 
1.45 
1,43 
1.36 
1.36 
1.45 
1.472 
1.40 
1.372 

81.50 
1.45 
1.50" 
1.45 
1.422 
1.422 
1.35 
1.372 
1.50 
1.522 
1.60 
1.50 

92.42 
2.42 
2.57 
2.55 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
1.60 

90.95 
.95 
1.00 
.95 
1.10 
1.50 
1.95 
2.20 
2.40 
2.40 
2.422 
2.422 

91.172 
1.20 
1.15 
1.00 
1.072 
1.20 
1.20 
1.15 
1.10 
1.05 
1.06 
1.00 

91.572 

February 

1.55 

March  .'. 

1.65 

April  

1.65 

liav  

1.60 

JUTM^     .   ,   .   -             .-,-.-        r    -       .   -       .        -            .,-,.,.,,- 

1.50 

July 

1.472 

AUKUSt 

1.472 

8PT)twiber  .  -  -    -,  r  ,  -  ^ , .  -, , 

1.472 

October 

1.40 

November 

1.30 

TWwpjnhpr ^.    ,.-, „,,,,,..,.- 

1.272 

Avenure  for  year 

2.76 

2.60 

1.45 

1.46 

2.54 

1.68} 

1.114 

1.50 

BARBED  WIRE  PER  HUNDRED  POUNDS. 


Jannary 

February 

March 

April  

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average  for  year 


94.13 
4.13 
4.13 
3.88 
3.13 
3.13 
8.10 
3.10 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 


I 


3.89 


92.05 
2.25 
2.622 
2.80 
2.95 
3.20 
8.30 
8.40 
3.672 
8.772 
3.88 
4.13 


91.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.872 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.822 
1.822 
1.822 


8.17         1.85 


91.90 

92.022 

91.90 

1.85 

1.972 

1.90 

1.90 

1.95 

1.96 

1.80 

2.05 

1.90 

1.80 

2.15 

1.95 

1.75 

2.00 

2.10 

1.75 

2.00 

2.15 

1.65 

1.90 

2.65 

1.80 

1.85 

2.85 

1.80 

1.86 

2.85 

1.80 

1.85 

2.85 

1.80 

1.95 

2.00 

1.80 

1.96 

2.26 

92.25 
2.25 
2.30 
2.20 
2.15 
2.20 
2.25 
2.25 


2. 
2. 
2. 
1. 


20 
16 
00 
90 


2.18 


92.65 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.65 
2.522 
2.60 
2.45 
2.40 
2.40 
2.35 


2.55 


The  duty  on  wire  nails  from  1890  to  1894  was  from  2  to  4  cents  per  pound;  from 
1894  to  1897,  25  per  cent;  since  1897,  one-half  to  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  duty  on  barbed  wire  from  1890  to  1894  was  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound; 
sinoe  1894,  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

The  duties  on  other  products  of  this  trust  are  generally  higher  than  those  on  wire 
nails. 

Mr.  Gates  told  your  commission  that  goods  were  sold  lower  to  foreigners,  but  he 
failed  to  state  the  difference  between  the  home  and  export  prices.  Late  in  1899, 
when  wire  nails  were  being  sold  at  from  $3.10  to  $3.53  per  kec  to  Americans,  large 
qaantiiies  were  being  exported  at  from  $2.14  to  $2.20.  At  the  same  time,  when 
barbed  wire  was  being  sold  to  Americans  at  $3.67  to  $4.13  per  hundred  pounds,  it 
was  sold  to  Canadians  for  $3.25  and  to  more  remote  foreigners  at  $2.20  per  hundred. 
Our  exports  of  wire  nails  and  of  wire  were  as  follows: 

Table  showing  easports  of  v/ire  nails  and  wire. 


Fiscal  year. 


1898 
18M 
1895 
1896 


Wire  nails, 


Pounds. 
2,300,501 
3,283,776 
4,367,267 
8,031,927 


Wire. 


Fiscal  year. 


J\m7id8. 

42,798,013 

44,778,268 

61,093,717 

70,928,766 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Wire  iiaiLs. 


Pounds. 
9,W1,714 
22,894,099 
51,233,212 
84,635,468 


Wire. 


Pounds. 
107, 729, 156 

137, 05-t,  cm 

216,194,475 
236,772,806 
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On  December  2,  1899,  Canadian  Hardware,  a  Montreal  publication,  said: 

*^  Retail  dealers  in  the  United  States  pay  $3.70  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland  for  car  lots  for 
barbed  wire  and  $3.80  for  less  than  car  lots,  while  the  figare  quoted  to  the  retail 
trade  in  Canada  is  $3.25  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland  for  car  lots  and  $3.35  for  lees  quand- 
ties.     *    *    * 

''Plain  wire  is  quoted  to  the  Canadian  dealer  $11  per  ton  lower  than  to  the  home 
dealer. 

''The  explanation  of  these  differences  in  prices  is  that  in  the  home  market,  on 
account  of  tne  high  customs  tariff,  the  United  States  manufacturer  has  a  monopoly, 
while  in  catering  for  the  Canadian  trade  he  has  to  bring  his  prices  down  to  a  point 
that  will  keep  out  the  product  of  British  and  German  manufacturers. " 

PROFITS   OF  THE  SrrBBL   AND   WIRB  TRUfiTT  IN   1899   AND   1900. 

m 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Steel  and  Wire  Trust  for  1899  shows  net  profits  of 
$12,162,530.  What  part  of  this  amount  is  due  to  the  tariff  it  is  impossible  to  sav. 
Only  a  rough  estimate  is  possible.  About  700,000,000  pounds  of  wire  nails  were  sold 
in  1899  in  our  home  market  Perhaps  at  no  time  was  the  export  price  within  50 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  the  American  price.  The  averase  differences  i>robablv 
consiaerably  exceeaed  one-half  cent  per  pound,  the  minimum  auty  on  wire  nails.  AU 
of  the  duty^  therefore,  is  utilized  by  the  trust,  and  we  paid  $3,500,000  more  for  our 
wire  nails  in  1899  than  we  would  have  paid  had  there  been  no  duty.  Perhaps 
1,800,000  tons  of  barbed  wire  were  sold  here  in  1899  at  an  advance  over  the  export 
price  of  at  least  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  which  is  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
The  tariff  then  costs  us  about  $1,440,000  on  barbed  wire.  On  400,000  net  tons  of 
drawn  wire  in  various  forms  sold  to  Americans  the  duty  of  from  H  to  2  cents  per 
pound  was  probably  one-fourth  utilized.  Thus  our  bill  for  this  wire  was  about 
$3,000,000  greater  because  of  the  tariff.  Putting  these  items  together  we  get  a  total 
of  about  $7,940,000  as  the  cost  to  us,  and  the  profits  to  the  trust,  of  this  needless 
protection. 

In  1900  this  trust  claims  to  have  made  only  $7,000,000  profit  It  is  probable  that 
at  least  $5,000,000  of  this  $7,000,000  could  be  credited  to  tariff  duties.  It  is  certain 
that  free  trade  in  steel  and  wire  would  have  dealt  a  staggering  blow  to  this  trust  at 
any  time  before  it  was  absorbed  by  the  billion  dollar  combination.  Now  free  trade 
would  only  diminish  the  profits  of  the  greater  trust  by  from  $5,000,000  to  $8,000,000 
a  year. 

UNITBD  firiATBS  BTBEL  CORPORATION'S  PBOFITB. 

We  have  estimated  the  tariff  profits  collected  by  the  tin  plate  and  steel  and  wire 
trusts  at  about  $12,000,000  a  year.  There  were  e^ht  other  great  corporations  con- 
solidated into  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them 
utilize  the  tariff  almost  as  fully  as  the  trusts  considered  in  detaiL 

We  consumed  about  2,000,000  tons  of  steel  rails  in  1900.  The  duty  on  rails  is 
$7.84.  At  least  $5  per  ton  of  this  duty  is  used  by  the  steel  rail  pool^  It  is  indeed 
probable  that  the  average  price  of  rails  exported  was  considerabljr  more  than  $5  per 
ton  below  the  home-market  price.  Our  steel  rail  tariff  bill  is  therefore  about 
$10,000,000  a  year. 

•We  consumed  about  500,000  tons  of  structural  steel  beams  in  1900.  The  Iron  Age 
of  January  3,  1901,  says  that  "a  foreign  trade  has  been  built  up,  and  this  promises 
to  increase  right  along.  As  in  the  case  of  other  material  on  which  there  are;  price 
agreements,  prices  fixed  by  the  beam  pool  do  not  apply  on  material  for  export,  and 
the  result  is  that  much  lower  prices  are  being  made  on  export  business  than  on 
domestic."  I  think  it  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  six  leadmg  mills  which  consti- 
tute this  five-year-old  pool  have  utilized  every  dollar  of  the  $11.20  per  ton  duty.  At 
$10  per  ton  our  structural  steel  tariff  bill  is  $5,000,000. 

The  trusts  in  steel  plates,  sheets,  hoops,  bars,  skelp,  tubular  goods,  and  other  kinds 
of  iron  and  steel  goods  made  by  ttie  Steel  Corporation  have  all  been  making  hay 
while  the  tariff  sun  shines.  It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one-half  of  the 
$108,000,000  profits  made  by  the  constituent  companies  of  the  steel  corporation  in 
1900  were  tariff  profits  absolutely  unnecessary  to  protect  any  of  these  industries. 
In  fact,  it  is  certain  that  if  prices  had  been  lower,  consumption  would  have  been 
grater,  and  the  hundreds  of  mills  in  these  trusts  would  have  been  bueier.  The 
tariff  served  no  good  purpose  except  to  enable  these  trusts  to  pay  big  dividends  on 
watered  capitaL 
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ATTITUDE  OF  CBRTATN  MANUFACTURERS  TOWARD  THE  TARIFF. 

Before  leaving  this  ffreat  steel  trust  I  wish  to  quote  a  part  of  the  letter  of  F.  A.  Wil- 
mot,  president  of  the  Wilmot  &  Hobbs  Manufacturing  Ck>inpany,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
in  the  Iron  Age  of  May  2,  1901: 

''lb  the  Editor: 

"Noticing  that  you  have  given  considerable  prominence  in  recent  issnes  to  the 
oiganization  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Bridgeport,  and  to  the  end  that  the 
manufiacturers'  associations  of  other  cities  and  other  manufacturers  in  other  cities 
where  manufoctuiers'  associations  are  in  process  of  formation  or  are  contemplated, 
we  would  suggest  that  you  give  due  prominence  to  the  position  which  these  manu- 
fatcturing  associations  in  the  various  cities,  particularly  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  Cknadian  border,  and  especially  in  New  Ensland,  are  takinj^  as  regards  their 
present  handicap  in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  such  as  coal,  coke^  iron  ore,  pig  iron, 
steel  ingots  and  billets,  and  their  desire  to  have  these  commodities  placed  by  Con- 
ffresB  immediately  upon  the  free  list.  They  believe  that  as  these  materials  are  pro* 
uuced  cheaper  in  this  countrv  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  and  are  sold 
abroad  at  lower  prices  than  along  the  seal)oard  and  Canadian  border,  the  industries 
which  produce  tnem  are  no  longer  infant  and  do  not  need  protection.  They  believe 
that  protection,  so  called,  is  but  another  term  for  Government  assistance  to  monop- 
olies and  trusts.  This  position  the  Government  as  it  now  exists  can  ill  afford  to 
assume,  nor  can  it  allow  the  people  to  feel  that  it  is  drifting  into  such  position  where 
it  is  so  workine  hand  in  hand  with  gigantic  trusts;  for  when  the  people  realize  such 
to  be  the  condition,  they  will  undouotedly  rise  in  their  might,  ana  by  their  votes 
change  the  conditions  and  the  Government  which  permits  such  conditions.  *  *  * 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion and  make  such  changes  in  tariff  regulations  or  duties  from  time  to  time  as  will 
result  in  putting  upon  the  free  list  such  commodities  as  do  not  further  need  protec- 
tion on  the  score  of  their  being  infant  industries.'' 

This  letter  and  other  similar  testimony  which  I  have  come  across  does  not  indicate 
that  the  smaller  manufiacturers  would  be  killed  off  by  the  abolition  of  tariff  duties, 
while  the  great  trusts  would  continue  to  do  business  as  before.  The  little  fellows, 
in  fact,  reuize  that  while  the  tariff  lasts  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  big  fellows. 

QUOTATION  FROK  RBFORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  STATIffnCS  ON  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE. 

As  bearing  upon  my  statements  in  connection  with  iron  and  steel,  I  wish  to  make 
the  following  quotations  from  the  August,  1000,  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
on  Commerce  and  Finance: 

''The  progress  of  work  on  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States  has  likewise  been 
retarded,  beoiuse  makers  of  steel  materials  required  a  higher  price  from  the  Ameri- 
can consumers  than  they  did  from  the  foreign  consumers  for  substantially  similar 
I>roducts.  Of  course  American  exporters  have  to  get  foreign  contracts  in  competi- 
tion with  toreipx  plate  makers,  who  are  excluded  from  our  domestic  market.  In 
addition  to  this,  American  export  plate  makers  are  interested  in  preventing  the 
establishment  of  plate  manufacturing  in  their  customer  nations  abroad,  and  to  that 
end  bid  low  enough  to  discourage  foreign  nations  from  entering  the  field  for  produc- 
ing their  own  plate  at  home.  The  progress  of  domestic  manufactures  of  iron  and 
Bt^l  goods  mav  likewise  be  handicapped  by  the  sale  of  iron  and  steel  in  their 
munanufacturea  state  at  so  much  lower  a  price  to  foreij^ners  than  to  domestic  con- 
sumers as  to  keep  the  American  competitor  out  of  foreign  markets  generally.  The 
natural  limit  to  such  a  policy  of  maintaining  a  higher  level  of  prices  for  these  mate- 
rials at  home  than  abroad  is  found  in  the  restriction  of  domestic  consumption  and 
in  the  import  duty.  If  restriction  of  consumption  at  home  does  not  operate  to  pre- 
vent the  shortsighted  policy  of  discrimination  against  domestic  development  of 
manufacturing  industries,  the  other  contingency  is  more  or  less  sure  to  rise,  namely, 
the  demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  unfinished  iron  and  steel,  in  order  to 
equalize  the  opportunity  of  makers  of  finished  products  in  foreign  markets.  To 
this  policy  the  domestic  consumer  is  usualljr  ready  to  lend  himself^  thus  making  a 
powerful  combination  of  interests  to  set  limits  to  the  rise  of  domestic  prices  of  iron 
and  steel  materials. 

"Of  the  two  policies  open  to  iron  and  steel  makers,  the  farsi^hted  one  of  keeping 
the  domestic  and  foreign  markets  as  near  as  possible  on  a  par  m  the  price  of  these 
materials  of  manufacture  seems  by  far  the  wiser  one  to  follow,  both  in  the  interest 
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'•f  s  <J>^V.^^  ^ir^  ••:  r  H^ve.  wh:  h  :!:»^an*  «t<»a*lit-r  (^msmmpdi-ifu  and  on  accoantof 
:r.-  •'  *.:♦-•  :.   r»     :  !..ju\  .ii  :  ir^-r^  ■  :  n:.>:.trii  :?-»i*  with  t«.»reien  nuuiniartmCTS in 

"T"  "  '\' "  '•  V  :  •  ...r.*j."  ::  j  r-i.>-*  t..  manifartriren*  at  the  hiciie^  lerei  it 
h  '  -  .-  •■'^  "-  '  -"j^-.  :  r-  --  -r'  ::.  ^*k::..:  new  niarkeb-.  aii<i  restricts  the 
A  -i*.  :  '  '  A-  .  -*r*  . :  J  .  :  *.  .  j.  .-^^  at  :.  'rz.e.  The<iep»res¥diigeilectsotaii 
*r\»".  =.  :  r  la-.n  rv  .-:  :.  '••  rv..,«-.iy  t:..*  :r.*^,-iuiiiy  arv  rure  u>  cao^e  a  far  gresl*? 
•  --  '  —  •«~.  r.  •  •  r.  y  :..  •:.»-  •->.':'  :r>-  :v  a  «ri..if-.  ^►•ji  u>  the  pnniucers  of  ircHi  aod 
ftr-*-.  •  •:..•♦  •.^.  ".iT,  >  !•  '•'  ja::-»'»!  '-y  •♦•i.ip^  a:  :'»w  price?  abroad,  which  ibey 
tziz.  T.  :  ».-  :  a:,  i  j*  •  j^  :  r..  >^  a*  h  ri.f,  whi.-ii  ihey  t-an  tivlp.  Xi^r  can  the  home- 
L-irk'-*  ;  r:  -►•  •'  --j.-*-*  ..— i  >*-*.-•:.  i  •-►-rt^ir.  ilnat.-  by  expi"nt  silrts.  Certain  American 
K-iT-'iLi  *-.r^r»  :  -"r^-.  ::-*:e''-i-«»  tri*-!  :r.>  i»»iify  up  t«)  April.  lv*00.  It  resulted  is  a 
v*-ry  p..- •.-.►'  -r.'-r.K-^-  ::i  •:  •-..*—•.•  o  r»-,:::;pr;-.n  m  the  then  hiiirh  rates.  Farmers 
Lj.:  ^'jj-t-.  •  j.-ir  :.A'*'  •  ^r'**-!  win-  :  -r  wire  iVni'e*.  Retail  hardware  dealer?  bid 
•"i^;  .^.r.*^'.  :•  r  ii.  :.!:.-  ••:  :.:._:.*-:. r-i  '.'.«ii.t--*-  in  OAi.*  an«i  wiiv.  Jobbers  had  got- 
tt-r,  ::,  •.'.•-  »a;-.  ••:'  -i  .:-j  a  Lar.  i-!*-:i."";;h  b-L-irie?*-  on  pri«'etJ  that  had  advanced 
fr  ':.  ^1  v^  :♦.  ^.  i**'  ::.  •:.*♦  i*  .in^  •►:  a  y.^ar.  H»-mv  the  nt^iuotion  of  $1  in  April, 
;*:^i»,  ••-I'u!.  *-  a  r.»-*  -^Ty.  il  •  rv-r  •••  kf**-!*  tht-  ii.iil>  in  o{ieration. 

"  \\"».»-ri  L^-Ti*  ii-:irk»'>  an'  i..  *••  .•;»'r.«ii  a''r«iKi  the  »p>veminff  factor  which  most  be 
made  t:.*-  .*!.-> -.I  j«r.-»->  t« •  o •i.-j.a.t-n-  i*  the  t^f<ic*ity  to  iindereell  oompetitois, regard- 
l»-«^  I  •:  t:.-  \f\  fr-i « •:  pri«>L->  a:  i-.-  ►i.:e.  Tiie  pi  riit*y « »t  many  iTuvermnents  has  been  toaib- 
Kti:/*-  T-r  ■■.•ii'^i'n  or  «i>:r.i.";::  -n  in  s»nie  way  or  other,  H»as  to  enable  theprodocff 
totviii :.  t:.»"  i-*'i.-^iii.*'T  :i-  'ii^'ant  biii'U  with*  •lit  t**  -trreat  a  k«:ss  or  risk  in  the  initial  ont- 
lav.  The  *^\  i*a.  ••  it'.av  U-ir.j  iaive  aiA  the  income  l«.»w  f*)r  thetirst  fewvears,the 
ri-k>  oi  » i^i.ji:.::  pri.>— .  *d  iii.«vrtain  crv»lit,  and  of  the  o><t  of  marketing,  give  the 
whoie  i"»:i«y  oi  »»;»n::>ir  i«-n'i;:n  uiarketj*  a  highly  ex|^ri  mental  character.  Theeie- 
meiit.-  i»t  o.!:.::.»'n':.4l  exi^TiM.-  in  ili-!r.'  'Ui.m  between  pnxlut'eR!  and  f oreing  consam- 
er«  are  n*-:  •»r..y  h:»*rier  h;it  iht^y  are  hanler  to  ascertam  in  advance  than  in  the  case 
of  d* •II, ♦•^ti*- .li.-iri •  ••".!;  'n.  Her.«\-, o^iun.enial  expan>ion, arising fn>m the neceaatyof 
dLM*«*inif  c»i  a  na::..i.ai  -urpi'L<  a't»niQid.  has  alwavs  made  it  neoessarv  for  dom^tic 
pr-imvrv  to  adj'i>i  their  trade  to  twivpritv  ::tan(iaixL<s — world-market  level  of  pncea, 
deteniiine«l  priniari.y  l»y  ir.:emaii«»nal  tx»mi>i*tition,  and  the  domestic  standard  of 
prii-es,  dett^miine^l  indiniy  by  the  «ieveli»pment  of  internal  demand.  The  higher 
i»n>tit,  pre>un.ai»ly,  to  the  pn-luivr  is  made  in  the  home  market,  when  such  market 
IS  iniarantt^'*!  to  any  extent  bv  an  imi>ort  duty. 

•*The  |»olioy  of  pn-miuins  IxniLtit*^.  an«l  siibsi«lies  to  foreign  trade  tenuis  to  deliv 
ecr>noniies  of  pnxiurtion  and  of  distribution  in  domestic  markets,  to  increase  the 
diffen^nce  Ivtween  prict-<  to  doniestio  and  foreism  consumers,  and  to  restrain  domes- 
tic ct^n>um|»tion,  a*-  in  the  ai.^  of  Invt  suirar  in  Europe.     *    ♦    ♦ 

*'There  is  s<^methinir  ett>nomiiraily  im|>«»ssible  in  the  policy  of  trade  syndicates  to 
attempt  to  pell  as  dear  as  possible  at  home  ami  as  cheap  as  jKesible  abroad,  and  vet 
exjiect  to  develt)pa  home  market  as  the  bulwark  of  national  prosperity.  Yet  this 
is  exactly  the  position  of  (iermany  to-<lay.  The  (completeness  with  which  the  iron 
and  steel  trades  are  cominitte<i  to  this  ct>urse,  and  the  results  already  apparent  in 
def)ressing  these  iniiiu^-tries  there,  should  warn  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  th(»se  industries  in  the  United  States.     »    *    * 

**li  steel  rails,  for  example,  sell  at  Pittsburg  for  $35  per  ton  for  months  in  succes- 
sion for  home  con!?umptitm,  while  the  foreign  consumer  is  purchasing  them  for|22 
to  $24  per  ton,  th«-  domestic  market  is  sure  to  onler  no  more  than  it  is  ooliged  to  haw 
for  the  time  l>eing.  In  the  long  nin  such  a  policy  is  shortsighted,  because  it  puts  an 
eml)argo  on  the  expansion  of  investments  in  enterprises  reqtiiring  iron  and  steel.  It 
arrests  constructive  projects  at  home,  while  it  stimulates  construction  abroad." 

THE    WINDOW   GL.ARS  TRl'Sf. 

The  Window^  Glass  Trust  is  one  of  our  most  interesting  and  instructive  tariff 

trusts.  . 

The  history  of  our  glass  industries  for  the  last  20  years  has  been,  on  the  part  ot 
the  manufacturers,  a  succession  of  combinations,  pools,  lockouts,  price-list  commit- 
tees, and  agreements  fixing  prices  and  wages  and  limiting  production;  and  of  labor 
unions,  strikes,  wage  committees,  and  wage-scale  agreements  on  the  part  of  the 
glassworkers.  Wages  and  prices  change  often  and  rwlically,  and  nearly  all  of  these 
tariff-nursed  industries  are  always  in  an  unsettled,  unstable,  and  unhealthy  condition. 

Tlie  result  is  that  we  usually  pay  double  price  for  our  glass;  and  both  tiie  industry 
and  the  workers  are  in  a  backward  state  of  development — fully  10  years  behind  those 
of  Belgium. 

1  See  pp.  630-631. 
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• 

Instead  of  making  the  best  and  cheapest  glass  and  of  dominating  the  world's 
markets,  as  our  unrivaled  opportunities  for  production  would  warrant — cheapest  and 
best  silica,  coal,  gas,  and  lumber — we  are,  thanks  to  our  tariff  system,  only  partially 
supplying  our  own  market,  and  even  that  with  inferior  goods,  which  eell  at  double 
the  price  of  better  goods  in  Europe. 

Instead  of  the  workers  being — as  are  most  workera  in  the  unprotected  indus- 
tries— the  most  skillful  and  independent  of  any  on  earth,  they  are,  especially  in  the 
highly  protected  window-glass  industry,  not  as  highly  skilled  as  are  the  Belgians, 
who  are  continually  coming  over  to  recruit  our  skilled  labor  ranks,  after  paying  the 
$500  per  capita  tariff  which  our  labor  union  forces  from  them  before  they  can  go  to 
work. 

The  glass  trusts,  by  their  tariff  clubs,  hold  up  the  American  consumer  and  make 
him  pay  $2  for  $1  worth  of  glass.  The  labor  unions,  by  their  alien  con tractr labor 
laws  and  stringent  apprenticeship  rules,  hold  up  the  manufacturers  and  succeed  in 
getting  about  25  cents  out  of  every  extra  tariff  dollar  wrung  from  consumers. 

The  evils  of  such  methods  are  not  only  apparent  throughout  the  glass  industry 
and  in  the  glass-consuming  industries,  but  they  extend  mto  state  and  national 
politics,  and  form  a  part  of  the  "  boss  "  system  of  government. 

Under  such  conditions  and  circumstances  it  is  a  national  sin  to  continue  this  tax 
on  sunlight.  Some  of  the  leading  manufacturers  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  there 
had  never  been  a  tariff  on  glass  our  glass  industry  would  now  be  twice  as  large  as  it 
is,  and  would  be  employing  twice  as  many  men  and  using  twice  as  much  coal,  gas, 
lumber,  etc. 

Labor  unions  which  are  more  of  the  nature  of  trusts  than  are  most  labor  unions 
exist  in  about  every  branch  of  the  glass  industry,  except  that  of  plate  glass. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  complain  of  labor  unions  in  general  any  more  thaii  of 
trusts  in  general.  It  is  only  intended  to  show  that  the  protective  tariff  tends  to 
make  both  trusts  and  unions  bad,  and  to  enable  them  together  to  lock  up  an  industry 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  disregard  entirely  the  interests  of  consumers  and  outside 
laborers.  The  tariff  invites  manufacturers  to  organize  to  fight  their  employees  and 
the  consumers,  and  almost  compels  the  employees  to  organize  to  fight  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  consumers.  Tariff  and  trusts  are  the  two  parts  of  the  machine  for 
regulating  production  and  prices;  and  ironclad  agreements,  apprenticeship  rules,  and 
alien  contract-labor  laws  constitute  the  workers'  machine  for  extracting  a  part  of  the 
tariff  spoils  from  the  trusts. 

As  in  most  branches  of  the  glass  industry,  trusts  in  some  form  have  existed  in 
window  glass  for  twenty  years. 

The  American  Window  Glass  Manufacturers'  Association,  with  its  "price  list  com- 
mittee," its  "board of  control,"  its  "district"  and  " national  wage "  committees,  and 
its  "tariff  committee,"  was  running  full  blast  from  about  18^)  to^  1888,  and  was 
.  deciding  how  many  and  what  works  should  be  closed  and  what  wages  should  be 

Said  and  what  prices  charged.  It  worked  hard  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Mills 
ill  in  1888.  In  1884,  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  glass  caused  by  a  lockout  and 
a  long  fight  over  wage  scales,  the  manufacturers  themselves  became  importers  to 
supply  the  trade. 

There  have  been  since  1880  periods  of  comparative  competition  and  low  prices, 
but  during  such  periods  the  "trust"  people  have  been  playing  for  a  new  deal  ana  a  new 
grip  on  the  industry.  Since  1890  the  United  Glass  Company,  a  corporation  owning 
17  of  the  108  plants  then  in  existence,  has  formed  the  backbone  of  the  Window 
Glass  Trust.  From  1893  to  1895  the  trust  was  not  in  good  working  order,  and  prices 
were  comparatively  low. 

In  1895  the  American  Glass  Company,  a  selling  pool  for  85  per  cent  of  the  fac- 
tories, was  formed.  This  pool  soon  had  prices  up  to  the  importing  point,  where  it 
held  them  firmly  until  succeeded  by  the  American  Window  Glass  Company,  a  cor- 
poration with  $17,000,000  capital,  formed  in  October,  1899.  This  owns  factories  with 
a  capacity  of  1,900  pots  out  of  a  total  capacity  of  about  2,600  pots.  It  has  not  lowered 
prices,  which  are  about  double  what  they  were  4  years  ago. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  48  or  50  plants  absorbed  is  said  by  one  of  the  organ- 
izers to  have  been  put  at  $6,190,000. 

THE   PRICES  OF   WINDOW   GLASS. 

There  are  so  many  sizes  and  grades  of  window  glass,  the  schedules  of  prices  and 
discounts  are  so  complex,  and  the  prices  change  so  often  and  differ  so  much  in  dif- 
ferent districts  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  prices.  In  general,  prices  for  the  last 
4  years  have  been  nearly  double  what  they  were  for  the  previous  3  years,  and 
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the  duty  averaffing  nearly  100  per  cent,  prices  are  about  doable  what  they  are 
in  Pelffinm  and  England.  The  following  sammary  of  prioee  is  from  the  Commoner 
and  GiasBworker  ofOctober  21,  1899: 

'*From  an  average  price  of  about  $1.50  i>er  box  for  single  and  $2  per  box  for 
double  stren^h  in  1893,  the  value  of  glass  quite,  if  not  more  than,  doubled.  *  «  « 
The  low  price  of  glass  was  due  to  the  low  tariff,  combined  with  the  low  cost  of 
unwrought  material  and  reduction  in  cost  and  labor,  with  a  poor  consumptive 
demand.    *    ♦    * 

''Since  the  existence  of  the  American  Glass  Company,  the  fireatest  advance  in 
{)rice  has  taken  place.  This  company  has  managed  its  anairs  without  change  prac- 
tically since  its  formation,  and  has  done  it  so  well  as  to  not  only  control  the  product, 
but  to  fix  the  price  at  the  highest  possible  notch. 

''The  profits  during  the  last  3  years  have  been  enormous.  The  pool  is  said  to 
have  made  $700jOOO  in  1896,  $1,750,000  in  1897,  $2,100,000  in  1898,  and  still  larger 
profits  are  anticipated  for  1899." 

In  no  other  industry,  perhaps,  are  prices  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  imported  goods 
with  such  precision.  The  cost  of  laying  down  imported  glass  at  interior  points  Being 
n-eater  than  at  seaboard  on  account  of  freight,  the  prices  at  interior  pomts  were,  at 
least  until  a  few  months  ago,  held  enough  higher  to  cover  this  dLSerence.  Thus  cus- 
tomers at  Pittsburg,  in  the  shadow  of  the  factories,  had  to  pay  14  cents  p^v*  box  more 
for  ordinary  window  glass  than  the  customers  at  Boston,  and  20  cents  more  than  the 
Pacific  coast  customers.  The  country  was  divided  into  six  districts,  and  the  prices 
for  each  were  determined  bv  the  cost  of  imported  glass  in  each  district  after  the  duty 
was  paid.  Prices  for  the  Acific  coast  were  lowest  of  ail,  because  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  Belgium  is  the  lowest  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  transportation 
on  domestic  plates. 

Since  1861  the  duty  on  window  glass  has  changed  but  slightly,  except  that  it  was 
reduced  30  per  cent  under  the  Wilson  bill.  The  duty  now,  as  under  the  McKinley 
and  previous  bills,  varies  from  about  If  to  3  cents  per  pound,  and  averages  about  2 
cents.  This  is  generally  equivalent  to  between  80  and  100  per  cent,  and  often  exceeds 
100  per  cent.  From  1860  to  1890  prices  in  this  country  declined  an  average  of  only 
8  per  cent,  although  foreign  prices  declined  54  per  cent  from  1867  to  1890.  Our 
prices  for  ordinary  sizes  are  now  higher  than  in  1890  or  in  1860.  This  one  fact,  taken 
m  connection  witn  free  natural  gas  and  unrivalled  opportunities  for  production,  and 
in  view  of  the  great  progress  made  in  most  other  industries,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
condemn  the  whole  protection  theory.  No  other  industrv  has  enjoyed  so  much  pro- 
tection for  so  long  a  period,  and  no  other  important  manumcturing  industrv  has  made 
so  much  progret>s  backward.  From  1880  to  1890  we  imported  each  year  about  30  per 
cent  of  our  total  consumption  of  window  glass.  Since  1890  the  percentage  of  import^ 
^lass  has  been  somewhat  less.  It  is  now  about  12  per  cent,  our  consumption  amount^ 
mg  to  about  5,000,000  boxes. 

Early  in  1900  prices  were  comparativelv  low.  Later,  however,  advances  were 
made;  rec*ent  advances  bring  prices  about  back  to  the  high  level  of  1899.  Within  a 
few  days  agreements  have  b^n  made  between  the  trust  and  the  "cooperative  fac- 
tories, as  the  mills  conducted  bv  the  workers  are  called,  which  will  close  up  all 
window-glass  plants  on  May  11.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  open  before  October, 
and  prol»kbly  not  until  December  or  January.  The  National  Glass  Budget  of  May  4, 
1901,  says: 

"Manufacturers  have  done,  and  will  likely  continue  to  do,  all  they  can  to  prevent 
an  undue  accumulation  of  stocks,  because  they  know  full  well  that  their  ability  to 
maintain  present  high  prices  depends  largely  on  the  very  close  adjustment  of  supply 
to  demand.  The  early  shut  down  of  the  factories,  and  all  the  makeshifts  and  man- 
euvering between  now  and  resumption  of  production  they  are  capable  of  resorting 
to,  will  be  done  with  a  view  to  curtailment.^' 

This  trust,  like  many  others,  does  not  possess  a  complete  monopoly.  It  is  said  to 
"hold  the  umbrella"  under  which  new  factories  outside  the  trust  have  been  built 
and  great  profits  made.  It  is  really  the  tariff  which  holds  the  umbrella.  The  trust 
and  the  outsiders  are  both  secure  in  their  excessive  profits  under  it  for  a  considerable 
time,  until  the  number  of  outsiders  gets  too  lar^.  All  the  time  the  consumer  will 
be  forced  to  pav  high  prices,  and  competition  will  not  lower  them  because  the  com- 
bined power  of  the  manufacturers'  trust  and  the  labor  union  is  able  to  restrict  pro- 
duction. Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  profitable  for  the  trust  to  pursue  this  policy, 
and  even  when  this  point  is  reached  the  margin  of  profit  afforded  by  the  tarin  is  so 
^reat  that  the  tnist  can  make  new  terms  with  the  outsiders,  manv  of  whom,  accord- 
mg  to  the  Commoner  and  Glassworker,  have  been  attracted  to  the  business  by  the 
prospect  of  a  sale  of  their  plant  to  the  trust. 
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THS  BORAX  TRuerr. 

The  Borax  Trust  is  deserving  of  special  consideration,  both  because  it  is  an  inter- 
national or  world  trust  and  bemuse  it  also  furnishes  some  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
evils  of  tariff  trusts.  Unearned  and  undeserved  profits,  enhanced  prices,  restricted 
production,  limited  consumption,  employment  oi  foreign  labor  at  low  wages,  lower 

S rices  to  foreigners  than  Americans,  false  and  hypocritic&l  plea  that  free  borax  would 
estroy  the  lK>rax  industrv — ^these  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  unnecessary  and 
unjust  duties  on  borax  ana  boracic  acid. 

The  principal  borax  mines  or  deposits  of  the  world  are  in  California  and  Nevada, 
in  Asia  Minor,  Peru,  and  Chili.  Mines  or  deposits  exist  in  Italy,  Turkey,  and  other 
countries,  but  the  cost  of  working  them  is  too  great  to  make  them  of  commercial 
importance. 

The  largest,  most  easily  worked,  and  most  productive  mines  of  the  world  are  those 
in  California.  These  were  discovered  in  1856,  but  were  not  much  worked  until  about 
1873. 

Previous  to  1883  there  was  no  duty  on  borate  of  lime  and  crude  borax.  The  tariff 
of  1883  made  the  duty  on  refined  borax  and  on  pure  boracic  acid  5  cents  per  pound, 
on  commercial  boracic  acid  4  cents,  and  on  borate  of  lime  and  crude  borax  3  cents. 
The  tariff  of  1890  made  the  duty  on  all  boracic  acid  5  cents.  The  tariff  of  1894  reduced 
the  duty  on  all  borax  to  1}  cents.  The  tariff  of  1897  made  the  duty  on  borax  and 
boracic  acid  5  cents.  The  object  lesson  resulting  from  these  changes  of  duties  is 
most  interesting,  not  onlv  to  our  own  citizens,  but  to  the  people  of  the  entire  world. 

Because  of  the  limited  area  in  which  the  mines  are  found  and  the  difiScuUy  of 
reaching  and  operating  them,  it  seems  but  natural  tiiat  these  mines  or  deposits  should 
foil  into  a  few  hands,  and  that  the  few  owners  should  combine  to  prevent  competi- 
tion and  to  brin^  about  high  prices.  As  early  as  1878  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  California  producers  by  which  production  was  to  be  curtailed.  A  more 
formal  combination  was  formed  in  1879. 

In  1885  the  ''borax  board"  was  organized.  It  included  about  all  of  the  producers 
ni>on  the  Pacific  slope.  A  more  neany  perfect  combination  was  formed  in  1888;  and 
in  November,  1890,  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  absorbed  nearly  all  of  the  pro- 
ducers. It  has  always  been  the  policv  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Smith,  the  head  of  this 
company,  to  g6bble  up  all  of  the  new  deposits  which  mi^ht  prove  of  commercial 
value.  He  has  usually  worked  but  1  or  2  of  the  10  or  12  mines  which  his  companv 
owns,  and  to-day  is  working  only  the  Colemanite  mine  at  Daggett,  Cal.,  and  is  hola- 
in£  idle  such  important  deposits  as  those  in  Death's  Valley  and  San  Bernardino, 
Cs3.,  and  those  in  Nevada.  One  or  two  small  deposits,  such  as  those  at  Columbus, 
Nev.,  may  be  worked  on  shares,  but  the  product  oi  these  small  properties  all  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company,  and  no  crude  borax  is 
obtainable  except  from  this  company. 

Prior  to  the  latter  part  of  1894  the  foreign  market  was  in  the  hands  of  a  European 
syndicate,  which  had  a  virtual  monopoly.  This  foreign  svndicate  had  an  under- 
standing with  the  Pacific  Coast  company  through  which  the  latter  was  left  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  American  market.  Soon  after  the  reduction  of  duties  in  1894,  and 
the  low  price  at  which  our  trust  was  compelled  to  sell,  our  producers  began  an  a^res- 
sive  warfare  on  the  foreign  monopoly.  In  June,  1896,  tne  Pacific  Borax  and  Red- 
wood's Chemical  Works,  Limited,  was  incorporated  in  England  with  a  capital  of 
$2,550,000  and  $500,000  of  bonds.  It  took  over  the  business  and  properties  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  and  of  Redwood  and  Sons,  chemical  manufacturers  in 
[England.  Mr.  F.  M.  Smith  became  the  managing  director  in  the  United  States. 
This  new  English- American  combination  carriea  on  such  an  aggressive  and  expen- 
sive warfare  in  Europe  that  in  January,  1899,  the  foreign  manumcturers  capitulated, 
and  sold  their  interests  to  a  new  combination  dictated  by  the  California  producers. 
This  new  combination  is  the  Borax  Consolidated  Works,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of 
$7,000,000.  It  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  12  principal  borax  producers  and  refiners 
in  the  world,  namely: 

The  Pacific  Borax  and  Redwood's  Chemical  Works,  Limited;  Mear  &  Green,  Lim- 
ited, London;  Kid^ove,  Staffordshire.  England;  Borax  Company,  Limited,  Lon- 
don; Societe  Lyonnaise  des  Mines  et  Usines  de  Borax  of  Lyons,  France;  Empresa 
de  Asootan  Company,  Chile;  Sociedad  Boratera  de  Carcote,  near  Ascotan,  Chile;  Bor- 
ratera  de  Cosapilla,  near  Tacua,  Chile;  Boratera  de  Chilicolpa,  near  Tacua,  Chile; 
Gompania  Boratera  de  Arequipa,  Peru,  including  the  deposits  formerly  owned  by 
Senors  Pena  and  Caballero;  Compania  Boratera  de  Ubinas,  Arequipa,  Peru;  that 
part  of  the  Pintados  deposit  formerly  the  propertv  of  the  Products  Distribution 
Company,  Limited,  Iquique,  Chile;  and  7,142  out  oi  the  110,000  shares  of  the  San 
fiemardino  Borax  Mining  Company  of  Calilomia. 
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The#4e  arc  not  all  the  mines  and  sources  of  production  in  ^he  world;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reoort^r  of  January  30,  189P,  nearly  the  whole  sup- 
ply of  the  world  has  l)een  obtained  from  them. 

EFFBCTH  ON   THE   PRICE  OP   BORAX    OF    THE   m'kINLEY,    WILSON,    AND   DING  LEY  TARIFFS. 

Four  days  aftt»r  the  McKinley  tariff  became  effwtive,  in  Octol)er,  1890,  the  Cali- 
fornia trust  raised  the  pri(»e  of  borax  (which  had  l)eeii  8 J  to  8}  cents  in  Aueust  and 
September  of  18^)0)  to  9}  to  9 J  cents  per  pound.  The  following  table  gives  the  dates 
of  some  of  the  more  important  changes  in  prices: 

Table  showing  prices  of  refined  Inrrajc  in  New  York, 


[Wholesale  prices  per  pound.] 
Centjs. 


Oct.    26,1891 8} 

Oct.    26,1892 8J 

Jan.     6,1893 8J 

Oct.    26,1893 8J 

Jan.     6,1894 8i 

Aug.  27,1894 8 

Sept.    3,1894 7 

Oct.    29,1894 

Jan.     6,1895 5J 

Mar.    4,1895 6 

June  17, 1895 5* 

Aug.    1,1895 5i 

Jan.     6,1896 (> 


Cents. 


Feb.  10,1896 5f 

Oct.    19,1896 5i 

Nov.    9,1896 5 

Feb.  22,1897 5^ 

Aug.    9,1897 51 

Oct.    18,1897 6 

Nov.  29,1897 6} 

Dec.  27,1897 6i 

Jan.     3,1898 6} 

Feb.     7,1898 7 

Jan.   23,1899 7J 

Nov.  20,1899 Ik 


The  Wilson  tariff  law  took  effect  on  August  28,  1894.  The  following  comment  is 
from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Dnig  Reporter  of  December  31,  1894: 

"The  sweeping  cut  in  the  price  of  borax,  which  we  announce  in  another  column, 
to  take  effect  January  1,  1895,  will  be  a  great  surprise  to  the  trade,  as  the  impression 
has  become  current  that  no  further  r^uction  would  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Americans  to  keep  out  the  foreign  and  retain  complete  control  of  the  home  markets. 

*  *  *  The  net  decline  in  the  price  since  the  new  tariff  came  into  operation  is  2f 
cents  per  pound  on  crystals  and  powdered,  and  2J  cents  per  pound  on  refined  in 
bags." 

On  February  4,  1895,  the  same  journal  said: 

"The  Pacific  Coant  Borax  (-ompanv,  finding  the  results  of  its  efforts  to  place  borax 
within  the  reach  of  all  at  reduced  figures  to  have  been  so  satisfactory,  has  issued 
another  circular,  announcing  still  lower  prices  for  the  current  month,  and  which  are 
lower  than  borax  can  be  imported  for  or  produced  here  except  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions." 

On  October  21,  1895,  the  same  authority  said: 

"In  the  years  that  have  passed  large  profits  were  made,  and  it  may  he  necessary 
to  cut  into  them  if  the  competition  now  m  progress  is  of  long  duration.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  n^ason  for  believing  that  the  California  producers  are  making  money 
under  existing  conditions.     *    *    * 

"There  is  no  danger  of  any  further  competition  with  the  foreign  article.  *  *  » 
The  manufacturers  in  England  have  not  renewed  the  svndicate  agreement,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  likelihood  of  their  doing  so.'* 

The  articles  on  borax  in  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  tell  a  different  story 
under  the  Duigley  law,  which  took  effect  July  24,  1897.  Thus,  on  August  30,  1897, 
the  Reporter  said : 

"The  new  tariff  has  materially  altered  the  situation  in  borax  in  this  country. 

*  *  *  There  is  no  possibility  of  any  competition  being  feared  from  Europe  with 
the  duty  on  refine<i  5  cents  per  pound  as  against  2  cents  under  the  act  of  1894,  and 
the  domestic  market  is  left  entirely  to  the  home  refiners.     *    *    * 

"  Under  the  low  prices  which  were  made  necessary  hy  the  2  cents  duty  in  the  act 
of  1894,  the  demand  has  been  largely  increased,  and  it  is  possible  that  any  material 
advance  would  check  the  consumption.  *  *  «  Refiners  may  he  trusted  not  to 
make  a  move  that  will  restrict  their  production." 

On  JLnuary  17,  1898,  this  journal  said: 

"The  advance  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  borax,  in  the  act  of  1897,  from  2  cents  per 
poimd  to  5  cents,  has  caused  a  rise  in  the  price  here  from  5J  cents  in  carloads,  which 
wafitthe  market  quotation  when  the  tariff  became  operative,  to  6f  cents.    *    *    * 
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''It  ia  evidently  the  determination  of  refiners  to  raise  the  price  by  slow  and  easy 
stages  until  they  shall  reap  the  full  increase  of  benefit  which  the  new  act  gives  them. 
It  would  not  have  been  good  policy  to  advance  the  price  3  cents  per  pound  as  soon  as 
the  tariff  bill  became  a  law,  as  it  might  have  aroused  the  ire  of  consumers  of  borax." 

These  quotations  from  this  great  trade  journal  make  it  clear  that  the  duty  enables 
the  trust  to  purloin  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

That  no  duty  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  borax  industry  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  our  output  increased  greatly  during  the  period  of  the  Wilson  tariff,  and  that 
we  have  always  exported  borax  and  sold  it  in  England,  except  when  an  agreement, 
offensive  and  defensive,  between  our  own  and  foreign  producers  kept  our  product  at 
home. 

On  July  13,  1896,  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  said: 

*'From  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  affairs  in  tue  Borax  industry,  it  appears  that 
the  Califorma  producers  hold  the  key  to  the  situation.  They  have  succeeded  in 
underselling  the  South  American  and  Asiatic  borate  of  lime  in  the  English  market, 
and  have  thus  aifected  the  profits  of  the  Borax  Company,  Limited,  the  concern  which 
owns  the  Asiatic  deposits.  The  annual  report  of  this  company  stated  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  French  works  (protected)  of  the  company,  no  profit  would  have  been 
made,  owing  to  the  competition  with  the  California  borate." 

DIFFEXIENCE  BETWEEN  TRUSTS   IN   PROTECTED   AND  UNPROTECTED  OOUNTRIBS. 

On  August  30,  1897,  the  Oil^  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  unintentionally  illustrated 
the  difference  between  trusts  m  protected  and  unprotected  countries: 

"The  Borax  Union  of  Great  Britain  collapsed  some  two  months  ago,  due,  possibly, 
to  competition  with  borax  from  American  Dorate.  The  price  is  now  £14  per  ton,  or 
about  3  cents  per  pound,  the  lowest  price  on  record.    *    *    * 

"The  Societe  Lyonnaise,  which  controls  its  own  deposits  of  crude  borax  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  is  protected  on  its  refined  in  France,  is  also  doing  well;  but  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  situation  can  not  but  reveal  the  commanding  position  occupied  by  the 
Camomia  producers  in  the  markets  of  the  world  under  the  new  conditions  which 
have  been  partially  created  by  the  new  tariff,  and  in  great  meajsure  by  the  developn 
ment  of  the  Pacific  slope." 

In  September,  1897,  the  British  and  Colonial  Druggist,  of  England,  explained  the 
ability  of  the  American  producers  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  by  saving 
that  to  the  "natural  advantages  in  the  matter  of  deposits  of  pure  borax  "  was  added 
an  extremely  heav^y  duty  on  borax,  which  "practically  bars  foreign  product  from 
entry  into  the  States."    It  said: 

"We  can  put  this  advantage  in  a  startling  way  by  saying  that  if  American  manu- 
facturers obtained  for  their  borax  sold  at  home  the  present  price  of  the  article  in  this 
country  plus  the  duty  in  America,  thev  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  away  one  and 
a  hall  times  as  much*  borax  as  they  sold  at  home  and  yet  receive  a  return  per  pound 
on  the  whole  higher  than  the  present  English  price  per  pound." 

American  warfare  from  behind  protected  tariff  walls  made  the  borax  industry 
unprofitable  in  unprotected  countries,  dei>reciated  the  value  of  foreign  ])lants  and 
mines,  and  made  it  easy  for  our  Government-supported  trust  to  buy  up  its  foreign 
competitors  and  to  fonn  a  world  trust.  This  it  has  done.  Our  borax  tariff  is,  there- 
fore, the  real  mother  of  this  great  world  trust. 

It  may  be  asked  w'hy,  if  it  owns  all  of  the  profitable  mines  of  the  world,  does  not  the 
trust  put  its  price  as  high  in  Europe  as  in  America?  It  is  partly  because  it  does  not 
have  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  as  complete  control  of  the  world's  borax  mines  as  it 
has  of  those  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  partly  because  the  trust  has  not  as  yet 
had  full  opportunity  to  test  its  world  monopoly.  Some  of  the  companies  which  it 
took  over  were  under  contract  to  supply  raw  material  at  certain  prices  for  1,  2,  or  3 
years.  [Jntil  these  contracts  expire  refined  borax  will  be  likely  to  remain  low  in 
England. 

THE  BORAX   TRUST   IN   POLITICS. 

In  1897,  the  Borax  Trust  gave  us  an  objeirt  lesson  of  the  tariff  trust  in  politics. 
When  the  Dingley  Bill  was  being  discussed  in  the  Senate  a  great  calamity  howl  went 
up  from  the  California  and  Nevada  Senators  about  the  depressed  borax  industry. 
Senator  Perkins  told  the  Senate  that  "there  can  be  no  trust  and  no  monopoly  of  the 
borpx  fields  of  Nevada  and  California."  When  attempting  to  answer  Senator  Gray's 
inquiry  as  to  why  it  was  that  an  industry  which  had  been  built  up  on  lower  duties 
fihould,  as  time  goes  on  and  the  infant  industry  is  established,  still  want  higher  duties. 
Senator  Perkins  replied  that  "  it  is  simply  the  old  story  of  crushing  an  industry  which 
has  been  established.    The  mines  are  opened;  the  water  is  pumped  out  of  them; 
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roadJB  have  been  built  to  the  minee;  and,  if  they  are  abandoned,  then  the  trogtBa^adn 
oome  in  and  advance  the  price.''  This  absolute  misrepresentation  of  facts  pass^Tas 
wisdom  in  the  Senate. 

When  faced  by  the  fact  that  the  borax  industry  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
British  corporation — the  Pacific  Borax  and  Redwood  Cnemical  Works,  Limited — 
which  had  oeen  running  6  months^  and  had,  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  and  depres- 
sion, cleared  12  per  cent  on  its  capital,  absolute  fabrication  was  resorted  to  and  the 
western  Senators  denied  the  existence  of  the  English  corporation;  and  Senator  White, 
who  had  turned  protectionist  and  beggar  for  the  borax  infant,  read  a  telegram  **  from 
a  gentleman  in  California  *  *  *  for  whom  I  am  ready  to  vouch,*'  saying  that 
''borax  mines  are  owned  by  individuals  and  companies,  all  American." 

Senator  Stewart  helped  to  deceive  the  Senate  by  8a3dng  that  he  ''understood  that 
there  had  been  an  attempt  to  make  this  sale  in  Europe  in  good  fadth,  but  I  think  the 
whole  thine  fell  through.  It  was  one  of  the  bombastic  prospectuses  that  the  E^lish 
put  out  It  must  be  an  exaggeration."  The  "bombastic  prospectus"  had  stated 
that  the  earnings  of  the  2  companies  to  be  amalgamated  (the  Pacific  Company  being 
bv  far  the  larger)  were  $446,000  in  1892-93,  $405,000  in  189a>94,  and  ^^7,000  in 
1894-95.  The  reduced  profits  in  1894-95  were  said  to  be  "owing  to  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  borax  by  the  American  company." 

Senator  White  plaved  his  part  in  the  deception  by  stating  that  "  it  is  an  absurdity 
for  any  one  *  ^  *  to  assert  that  this  article  can  be  sent  to  and  sold  in  £^land  at 
2  cents  a  pound  at  a  profit,  and  it  appears  nobody  was  gullible  enough  to  believe  that 
statement."  And  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  20,4^  baps  had  been  exported  the 
previous  year  and  sold  for  less  than  2  cents  "at  a  substantial  profit,"  as  uie  "bom- 
bastic prospectus ' '  stated.  One  of  the  conditions  of  these  sales  in  London  was  said  to 
be  that  this  crude  borax  should  not  be  resold  to  American  refiners. 

Of  course,  the  ordinary  protectionist  claims  about  "cheap  foreign  labor,"  "differ- 
ence in  wages  in  America  and  Turkey,"  "American  citizens  spencung  their  money  at 
home,"  "crippled  home  industries,"  "mills  closed  by  low  duties  of  1894,"  etc, 
were  placed  oefore  the  delighted  Senators,  although  the  facts  were  that  practically 
all  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  borax  beds  was  Chinese  and  Indian,  hundreds  of 
whom  were  working  for  $1  a  day,  and  that  we  never  before  produced  as  much  borax 
as  we  did  under  the  low  duties  of  1894. 

By  such  aiguments  and  deceptions  this  trust  beguiled  the  Senators,  and  got  its 
partner,  the  protective  tariff,  to  put  more  money  into  the  business,  and  to  greatly 
mcrease  the  profits  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

PBICB  OF  TIN   PLATB  BBFORB  AND   AFTBK  THB   DUTY   ON   SAMB. 

(By  Representative  Garpnbr.)  Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  canner's  tin 
plate  is  now  per  box? — A.  It  is  $4.19,  I  believe  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  Is  not  that  about  6  cents  cheaper  than  it  was  prior  to  1890? — A.  It  is  cheaper; 
I  do  not  know  how  much. 

Q.  I  think  I  used  to  pay  $4.25  before  the  tariff  on  tin  plate,  and  it  was  reckoned 
cheap  then.  I  want  to  know  whether,  notwithstanding  the  trust  and  all  that,  tin 
plate  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cheaper  to  the  American  consumer  now  than  it  was 
before  the  tariff  was  put  on? — A.  The  difference  coluran  in  the  table  ^  shows  that  the 
American  price  has  followed  somewhat  the  amount  of  the  tariff  duty.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  a  difference  between  the  in-bond  price  and  the  New  York  price  of 
American  plate  of  1.4  cents.  The  duty  is  1.5  cents.  In  1899  the  difference  was  0.9 
of  a  cent  a  pound;  in  1898,  0.7  of  a  cent.  The  difference,  that  is,  between  the  in- 
bond  price  of  foreign  plates  and  the  New  York  price  of  American  plates.  It  shows 
how  much  more  we  are  paying  for  plates  than  we  would  be  paying  if  there  were  no 
duty. 

Q.  Theoretically,  by  the  figures,  it  shows  that;  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  before 
the  duty  we  paid  more  for  tin  plate  than  we  do  to-day? — A.  Yes;  but  the  whole  steel 
industry  has  oeen  revolutionized  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  also  true  that  uie  tin-plate  industry  has  been 
established  in  this  country  within  that  time? — A.  Yes;  practi(^ly. 

Q.  If  it  were  not  for  that  fact  we  would  be  paying  out  at  the  rate  of  5  or  4.5  cents 
a  pound,  a  total  of  $40,000,000  more  or  less  to  the  foreign  makei? — A.  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  that  way.  Practically  all  other  countries  on  earth  are  getting  their  tin  plate 
about  1.5  cents  a  pound  less  than  we  are  now  paying.  They  are  paying  less  by  the 
amount  of  the  duty. 

^  The  table  referred  to  is  on  page  ^58. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  be  trae,  if  we  did  not  have  the  tin-plate  industnr  here,  that  we 
would  be  paying  the  price  they  formeriy  charged  ue? — A.  We  would  be  paying  the 
price  that  they  chaige  every  foreign  consumer. 

Q.  They  dia  charge  more  than  we  pay  now? — ^A.  Before  the  industry  was  developed, 
yes;  but  the  indust^  has  been  making  great  strides  here  and  abroad. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gabdnsr.  )  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  the  importers  make 
the  price  as  high  as  they  could,  and  did  they  not  keep  it  up  higher  than  any  trust? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  higher  then,  but  I  do  not  think  the  importers  regulated  it. 

Q.  There  was  no  tariff  on  tin  plate  as  such  prior  to  the  McKinley  tariff  law? — A.  I 
think  there  was  the  same  duty  on  tin  plate  then  that  there  was  on  other  iron  and 
steel  products;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  If  there  was  it  was  very  much  less  than  now? — A.  Yes.  There  was  no  duty  on 
tin  plates  specifically.  As  I  have  heard,  previous  to  1890,  we  had  made  several 
attempts  to  establish  the  industry.  We  had  failed,  as  was  stated  by  some  who 
attempted  it,  because  of  the  tariff  combinations  in  black  plates;  the  manufacturers 
held  black  plates  at  a  price  which  was  prohibitive  so  far  as  the  tin-plate  industry 
was  concerned. 

Q.  The  point  now  made  by  the  tariff  reformers  is  that  other  countries  are  buying 
tin  plate  cneaper  than  we.  I  want  to'  know  whether  that  was  not  as  true  before  the 
tariff  on  tin  plate  as  it  is  now,  and  whether  the  price  to  us  is  cheaper  now  than 
then? — ^A.  I  believe  we  were  paying  previous  to  1890  as  much  more  than  foreign 
countries  for  our  tin  plate  as  the  amount  of  the  duty.  We  have  been  since  then  pay- 
inj^  practically  the  same  difference;  so  that  the  consumers  of  tin  plates  in  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  canners,  etc.,  have  that  advantage  over  our  similar  industries. 

THB  COST  OP  OOLLBCTING  THB  DRAWBACK   ON  TIN   PLATE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.  )  Has  not  the  American  the  advantage  of  the  rebate? — ^A. 
Yes;  that  is,  the  advantage  of  about  75  per  cent  of  the  duty.  Practically  it  costs 
about  26  per  cent  of  the  duty  to  collect  the  drawback. 

Q.  But  the  United  States  collects  the  drawback  by  law? — A.  The  importers  and 
exporters  collect  the  drawback.  The  United  States  allows  them  99  per  cent  of  the 
du^  paid  and  they  can  get  99  per  cent  back;  but  the  cost  to  them  of  getting  it  back 
is  about  25  per  cent,  as  1  am  told,  of  the  amount  of  the  duty.  I  know  of  a  firm  in 
New  York  City  that  gets  16  per  cent  for  doing  this  whole  business  for  companies, 
ajid  that  commission  comes  out  of  the  drawback.  In  the  tin-plate  industry  to-aay  our 
tin-plate  manufacturers  are  selling  tin  plates  to  manufacturers  of  packages  to  be  filled 
with  goods  for  export  at  $1  less  than  tney  are  charging  ordinary  consumers.  Now 
the  duty  is  $1.60,  and  the  small  manufacturers  prefer  to  pay  50  cents  more  for  Amer- 
ican plates  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  foreign  plates,  rather  than  take  the 
trouble  of  collecting  the  drawback  duty  on  the  foreign  plates.  In  1900  we  imported 
147,000,000  pounds  of  plates.  That  quantity  nearly  all  went  out  again  in  cans  and 
other  packages  and  the  drawback  duty  was  collected  on  it;  but  to  the  ordinary 
manufacturers  the  cost  of  getting  that  drawback  is  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  The  cost 
18  not  so  much  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  larger  manu&cturers. 

Q.  Do  yon  recall  the  whole  amount  f  import  duty  on  all  imports  of  tin  plates? — 
A.  At  1.5  cents  a  poimd  on  147,000,000  pounds  that  would  be  about$2,000,000.  The 
difference  between  the  in-bond  prices  of  foreign  plate  and  the  New  York  prices  of 
American  plate  for  the  last  10  years  shows  a  theoretical  cost  to  us  on  this  mdustry 
of  $104,000,000. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDUSTRIES  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  A  TARIFF — THE  CANNING 

•    INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Inasmuch  as  our  development  and  growth  of 
wealth  has  been  so  amazing  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  all  the  civilized  world,  do  you 
not  think  it  is  well  that  we  adopted  our  tariff  policy? — ^A.  I  can  only  repeat  that  I 
think  we  would  have  made  greater  progress,  and  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  we  would 
have  been  more  at  peace  wiUi  the  rest  of  the  world  if  we  had  gotten  along  without 
tari&i — ^if  we  had  continued  to  reduce  our  tariff,  as  we  pro^bly  would  have  done 
-without  the  civil  war. 

Q.  The  theory  that  it  is  cheaper  for  a  man  to  buy  something  than  it  is  to  make  it 
himself  assumes  that  he  has  something  else  profitable  to  do? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  assumption  is  also  true  of  nations  as  of  men.  Therefore  the  conten- 
tion that  it  would  have  been  cheaper  and  better  at  all  times  for  this  nation  to  have 
bought  what,  through  the  tariff,  it  has  been  able  to  make,  assumes  that  the  j)opular 
tion  of  the  country  would  have  had  better  and  more  profitable  employment  m  other 
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ways.  Has  that  emplojnnent  ever  been  pointed  out  to  you  in  any  way? — A.  Mr. 
Atkinson  told  us  that  to-dav  practically  half  our  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  in  mining.  Because  of  our  natural  resources  in  agriculture  and  mining,  in  the 
production  of  raw  materialSi  we  would  undoubtedly  have  been  as  far  advanoed  as  we 
are  had  there  been  no  duty.  Protective  duties  may  have  established  some  industries 
here  that  would  not  have  been  here  had  there  been  no  duties;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
we  get  the  wrong  industries  by  having  duties.  Without  a  protective  tariff  we  would 
have  had  the  natural  industries  here  that  the  ordinary  course  of  evolution  would 
have  given  us.  To  illustrate,  without  duties  on  sugar,  on  tin  plate,  and  on  glass- 
ware, we  would  have  supplied  the  world  with  canned  goods,  especially  with  the 
small  fruits,  janiH,  and  jellies,  and  we  would  have  employed  probably  three  times  as 
many  j^eople  as  are  employed  by  the  whole  tin-plate  and  sugar  industries  which  pro- 
tection has  given  us. 

Q.  You  assume  that  in  face  of  the  fact  that  up  to  1890  we  had  to  ^  to  Europe  to 
get  the  tin  plate  in  which  to  put  the  goods  that  would  compete  with  the  canned 
goods  of  Europe? — A.  Practically;  yes. 

Q.  And  you  assume  that  the  development  of  that  canning  business  in  the  United 
States  and  the  creation  of  a  great  ana  imperative  demand  over  here  for  tin  plate 
would  not  have  induced  the  foreign  owner  or  trust  to  raise  prices  on  us  to  a  pronibi- 
tive  i)oint,  so  as  to  protect  the  foreign  canneries  in  that  way?  You  assume  we  would 
have  controlled  the  world  in  canneil  goods  without  having  the  resources  to  make  a 
single  can  of  our  own? — A.  Yes;  simply  because  we  have  tne  natural  products  with 
which  to  do  it;  we  have  the  cheapest  fruits. 

Q.  The  chief  natural  product  is  the  tin  plate? — A.  No;  the  important  items  are 
sugar  and  fruits. 

Q.  Without  the  can,  you  could  do  nothing;  and  we  had  not  the  resources  from 
which  to  make  a  single  c^an? — A.  We  had  glassware. 

Q.  You  would  put  that  in  comj)etition  with  the  cheap  competing  goods  preserved 
in  tin? — A.  I  thiuK  some  kinds  of  imported  goods  canned  in  glass  are  sold  here  in 
spite  of  the  tariff.  A  large  proiwrtiou  of  the  marmalades  ana  other  canned  goods 
reach  us  in  glass  jars. 

Q.  You  have  made  the  a.s8uraption  that  if  we  had  not  by  a  tariff  built  up  certain 
industries,  we  would,  under  natural  evolution,  have  had  certain  others  that  would 
have  taken  their  place;  but  the  illustration  that  most  readily  suggests  itself  both  to 
you  and  to  Mr.  Atkinson  is  the  industry  of  canning  or  preserving  fruits,  where  we 
would  hav(^  to  meet  the  couiix^tition  of  the  world  by  putting  them  up  in  packages 
which  this  country  could  not  produce  without  a  tariff. — A.  But  by  admitting  tin  free 
of  duty,  we  would  have  had  a  canning  industry  that  would  employ  many  more  men 
than  our  tin-plate  and  sugar  industry  combined. 

QUESTION  OP  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  OUTAININO  TIN    PLATE  AT  A  LOW  PRICE  WITHOLT  A  DLTY 

ON    SAME. 

Q.  That  assumes  that  the  other  countries  w^ould  have  let  us  have  tin  plates  at  a 
price  that  would  have  enabled  us  to  carry  on  that  industry.  Now,  you  assume  that 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  tin  in  the  world  was  in  Wales — the  only  country 
that  could  roll  plates,  England,  and  that  England  would  have  been  our  competitor. 
We  would  have  been  a  customer  in  extremis  who  must  have  the  wares.  Now  is  not 
that  af«umption  a  little  contrary  to  human  nature  and  commercial  history? — A.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  you  are  making  the  assumption  when  vou  say  we  would  not 
have  gotten  tin  plate  ius  cheaply  as  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  been 
getting  it,  had  we  not  had  the  duty. 

Q.  1  said  that  you  were  assuming  they  would  have  let  us  have  it. — A.  It  is  not  an 
assumption. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  are  getting  tin  plate  for  less  than 
before  y,'e  established  the  factories? — A.  Probably.  Everything  in  manufactured 
lines  has  become  cheai^er. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  prices  of  tin  plate  in  1888, 1889,  and  1890?— A.  In  1890  it  was 
6  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  per  box  of  100  pounds,  14  by  20,  delivere<i  at  New  York, 
duty  paid? — A.  Five  and  a  fraction  cents  j)er  pound. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  it  is  4? — A.  Thereabouts.  I  am  not  questioning  that  it  is 
cheaper  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  cheap  as  it  should  be 
with  the  development  in  the  industry  since  then. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fair  de<luction  that  we  would  be  paying  as  much  for  tin  plate  to-day 
as  we  were  in  1890  if  the  industry  had  not  boon  established  in  this  country? — ^A.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  deduction  to  say  we  would  be  paying  what  other 
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nations  are  pajrine  or  have  been  paying  in  the  meantime.  They  have  not  been  keeping 
tin  plate  out  by  duties;  we  have. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  substantially  a  monopoly  of  the  tin-plate  business  was  in 
Wales? — A.  The  business  was  jn  Wales.     It  was  hardly  a  monopoly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  product  of  the  world  was  produced  in 
Wales?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  fact  to-day? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  product  is  in  the  United  States  to-day? — 
A.  I  presmne,  pretty  nearly;  yes. 

Q.  You  have  submitted  a  statement  giNing  what  you  estimate  to  be  the  additional 
cost  to  the  United  States  by  the  taritf  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  take  into  consideration  in  that  estimate  the  rise  in  price  of  the  raw 
materials  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  tin  plate? — A.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the 
import  prices  without  duty,  and  the  difference  between  that  and  the  actual  price. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  last  7  years  the  price  of  tin  plate  has  gone  down 
as  low  as  $2.60  a  box? — A.  Yes;  |2.55,  I  believe,  at  one  time. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  within  the  last  7  years  the  raw  material,  the  steel 
billets,  went  up  to  |36  a  ton? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  yet  the  price  of  tin  plate  at  the  same  time  was  only  $4.65  a  box? — A.  That 
would  not  affect  at  all  my  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  duty  to  us. 

Q.  It  would  affect  the  cost  of  producing  tin  plate.  Is  it  a  fair  deduction  that  does 
not  take  into  consideration  all  the  factors  of  the  problem? — A.  That  is  not  a  factor, 
when  you  estimate  the  increased  cost  to  us  by  reason  of  the  tariff. 

Q.  Whatever  the  price  is  of  our  tin  plate,  it  would  be  more  if  we  imported  it  at  the 
present  time? — A.  We  import  some  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  we  import  any  that  is  not  exported? — A.  Yes,  a  small  quantity;  probably 
20,000,000  or  30,000,000  pounds  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  entire  product  of  tin  plate? — A.  Well,  the  tin-plate  trust 
makes  no  report  on  that  question  now,  and  the  best  judges  in  New  York  City  could 
not  give  me  an  estimate.  I  have  estimated  it  at  75O,0n0O,OOO  pounds  for  domestic 
production. 

Q.  That  was  the  production  of  1898? — A.  Yes;  it  was  about  that  then. 

Ci-  Well,  it  is  certainly  more  now? — A.  The  price  is  higher  now;  the  production 
is  less  because  consumption  has  diminished. 

EFFECT   OF  THE   AMERICAN    T^VBIFF   ON   THE    PRICE   OF   WELCH   TIN   PLATE. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  you  believe  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  an  effect  on  the  price?— A.  Yes;  undoubtedly. 

Q.  The  adoption  of  a  high  tariff  od  tin  plates  and  the  development  of  the  tin-plate 
factories  in  this  country  has  very  much  lessened  the  demand  for  Welch  tin  plates, 
has  it  not? — A.  Yes;  it  has  not  lessened  the  demand,  but  has  lessened  the  demand 
at  the  price  which  we  have  to  pay. 

Q.  It  has  lessened  the  market  for  Welch  tin  plate?  The  high  tariff  has  given  the 
American  tin-plate  manufat^turers  control  of  the  American  market?— A.  Yes. 

Q-  They  are  no  longer  customers  for  Welch  tin  plate,  and  therefore  they  have 
materially  diminished  the  demand  for  Welch  tin  plate  in  the  world's  market.  Now, 
onder  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  that  would  naturally  depress  the  price  very 
much  in  Germany,  France,  and  elsewhere  where  they  sell,  would  it  not? — A.  There 
are  two  views  of  that.  One  is  the  view  that  promoters  rely  upon  in  forming  a  trust, 
that  the  larger  the  production  is  the  cheai>er  it  is.  The  production  of  Wales  nas  been 
diminished  because  we  do  not  draw  upon  it  for  our  supplies.  Now,  in  the  course  of 
time  the  factories  there  will  decrease  m  size  and  nuniber,  and  the  product  will  not 
be  turned  out  as  cheaply  there. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  time  that  may  be  true,  but  the  natural  immediate  effect  of  the 
cutting  off  of  so  great  a  customer  as  the  United  States  would  be  to  depress  the  price 
of  tin  on  the  other  side? — A.  Temporarily. 

Q.  That  being  so,  do  you  think  it  sound  to  assume  that  if  the  United  States  had 
continued  to  be  a  customer  of  Wales  prices  would  have  gone  down  to  the  point  they 
now  are  in  France  and  Germany,  and  we  would  be  buying  at  that  price? — A.  Proba- 
bly* at  a  lower  price,  because,  as  1  say,  Wales  would  be  producing  two  boxes  where 
it  is  now  producing  one. 

Q.  But  time  enough  has  not  elapsed  for  it  to  have  had  that  effect? — A.  Seven  or 
eight  vears'  time  will  do  a  great  deal  in  an  industry. 

Q.  teen  your  belief  is  that  tin  plate  produced  by  Welch  factories  is  as  high,  if  not 
higher,  in  Germany  and  France  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  United  States  had  con- 
tinued to  be  a  customer? — A.  I  think  the  price  is  practically  about  the  same  as  it 
would  have  been  had  the  United  States  continued  to  be  a  customer. 
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Q.  Then  there  is  no  advantage  in  price  in  enlaiging  the  niarket — reachiBg  out  for 
markets  for  })rodact8  is  a  &llacy? — A.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  if  Wales  was 
producinff  twice  what  it  is  now  producing  it  could  afford  to  sell  tin  plate  cheaper,  and 
unless  it  had  a  monopoly,  whicn  I  do  not  think  it  has,  it  would  be  seUing  it  at  as  low 
or  lower  than  the  present  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  Was  that  the  fact  when  Wales  had  a  monopoly,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  was  concerned? — ^A.  1  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  The  facts  show  that  we  actually  paid  more  per  poimd  then  than  now? — A.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  evolution  iii  the  industry  since  then.  The  whole  method  of  manu- 
facturing tin  plate  has  changed,  since  machinery  is  now  used  where  hands  were  used 
then. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardnbb).  Is  it  your  view  of  the  effect  of  the  American 
tariff,  for  example,  on  tin  plate,  that  it  raises  the  price  on  both  hands — ^it  not  only 
raises  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  tin  in  the  United  States,  but  it  also  operates  to 
raise  the  price  in  the  foreign  country  where  it  is  produced,  for  the  reason  that  it  can 
not  be  sold? — A.  Well,  I  said  that  temporarily  our  tariff  would  reduce  the  price  in 
Wales  when  we  cease  to  buy  omr  products  from  there,  but  as  soon  as  the  factory 
sjrstem  had  been  adjusted  to  the  new  condition  they  would  produce  a  smaller  product 
at  a  higher  cost,  and  therefore  in  the  course  of  time  the  price  of  tin  plate  to  foreigners 
would  De  as  high  or  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

BFFBOr  OF  TABIFF  UPON  PRICE  OF  TIN  PLATB  TO  AMKRTCAN  OONSUMEB8. 

Q.  If  that  is  true  in  Wales,  France,  and  Grermany,  it  would  be  true  in  the  United 
States,  and  if  it  is  true  in  the  United  States,  then  the  tariff  which  fosters  these 
industries,  even  to  the  extent  of  promoting  trusts,  instead  of  robbing  the  people  as 
you  have  been  contending,  results,  by  the  large  production  in  the  end,  in  cheapening 
the  price  to  the  American  consumer,  under  the  tariff. — A.  The  price  of  tin  plate  pro- 
duced in  Wales  would  vary  very  slightly.  As  I  showed  you,  the  price  in  this  country 
has  about  doubled  in  the  last  2  years  since  the  trust  got  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  it  fair  to  make  that  statement  without  adding  that  the 
prices  of  all  the  ingredients  that  fp  into  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  have  increas^ 
m  a  like  manner? — A.  Of  course  it  is  fair  only  so  far  as  the  increase  in  this  country  is 
greater  than  the  increase  abroad. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  that  is  the  fact?  Has  there  not  been  the  same  relative  increase  in 
foreign  markets  that  there  has  been  here? — A.  Oh,  no;  we  were  lower  than  the  world's 
level  of  prices  in  1898. 

Q.  The  testimony  given  before  this  commission  shows  the  rise  in  the  price  of  tin 
plate  from  1888  to  1900?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  shows  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price  of  tin  plate  at  New  York,  duty 
paid,  has  corresponded  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price  in  the  United  States.  Now, 
IS  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  conditions  that  caused  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  United 
States  operated  equally  in  foreign  countries? — A.  Yes;  but  the  tariff  has  changed  in 
the  meantime.  I  would  want  no  better  illustration  of  my  theory  than  to  take  the 
lines  in  that  diagram^  showing  the  American  prices  in  American  markets  of  American 

Slates,  and  the  other  lines  showing  the  in-bond  prices  of  foreign  plates  without  the 
uty.  You  will  see  that  the  two  lines  are  separate  just  about  the  distance  of  the 
amount  of  the  duty.  When  the  duty  was  2  cents  the  lines  are  a  little  apart,  and 
When  tiie  duty  was  1.2  the  lines  come  together. 

Q.  Because  the  competition  with  the  roreign-made  goods  was  closer  then,  was  it 
not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  was  not  the  industry  at  that  time  in  a  transition  state  between  a  monopoly 
in  a  foreign  country  and  the  establishment  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States? — ^A. 
I  have  never  been  convinced  that  there  was  a  foreign  monopoly  charging  us  an  arti- 
ficially high  price. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  imported  practically  the  entire  amount  of  tin  plate  con- 
sumed previous  to  1890? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  we  would  consider  that  a  monopoly  of  the  American  market  was  enjoyed 
by  a  foreign  country? — A.  Yes;  if  that  is  wnat  you  mean  by  monopoly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  mean  to  imply  that  the  Welsh  manufacturers  did  not  act 
together  as  a  imit,  but  that  there  was  competition  among  them  for  the  American - 
trade?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  They  had  a  combination  among  themselves? — ^A.  Yes;  1 
believe  they  did.  It  was  practically  ineffective  in  putting  up  the  price,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent  and  for  a  short  time. 

1  The  diagiam  in  Vol.  I,  Beport  of  the  Indiistrial  Conunlssion,  Part  I,  p.  68. 
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Q.  Then,  if  the  price  at  which  tin  plate  was  sold  at  that  time  was  hisher  than  the 
mice  at  which  tin  plate  i8  sold  at  the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  benefit  to  the 
United  States  in  the  establishment  of  tne  industry  here? — ^A.  No,  because  the  cheap- 
ened production  all  over  the  world  due  to  invention  has  benefited  other  countries 
more  than  the  amount  of  this  decrease. 

Q.  Mr.  Atkinson  testified  that  the  inventions  had  occurred  in  the  United  Stated — 
A.  Yes,  but  they  are  enjoyed  by  other  countries  besides  the  United  States.  We  do 
not  get  much  tienefit  from  the  inventions,  while  other  countries  get  practically  all 
of  it 

Q.  We  benefit  to  the  extent  that  we  buy  9,000,000  boxes  of  tin  plate  at  the  present 
time  at  from  40  to  90  cents  cheaper  per  box  than  we  got  it  in  18907 — A.  And  toreign 
countries  get  the  benefit  to  the  extent  of  buying  it  1}  cents  a  x)ound,  or  $1.50  a  box, 
cheaper  than  in  1890. 

Q.  That,  however,  is  not  established.  That  is  an  assumption  on  your  part,  as  I 
understand  it,  without  figures  to  sustain  the  assumption? — A.  There  can  not  be  any 
doubt  that  the  price  in  foreign  countries  where  there  is  no  tax  on  tin  plate  is  below 
our  price  by  about  1}  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  Then  you  assume  that  the  entire  price  of  the  tariff  is  chaiged  to  the  United 
States,  which  is  not  true,  because  the  difference  is  not  1}  cents? — ^A.  Very  close  to  it 
at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Then  again,  is  it  not  fair  to  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  materials 
entering  into  tin  plates,  and  not  la^  all  the  difference  to  the  tariff? — ^A.  But  the 
increased  cost  of  materials  operates  in  foreign  countries  as  here,  except  that  we  have 
other  tariff  trusts  which  produce  these  materials,  which  may  hinder  the  tin  plate 
industry. 

Q.  Well,  now,  go  one  step  further  in  another  direction.  Suppose  that  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  surrenders  the  market  of  9,000,000  boxes  we  produce  to  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturergL  would  that  not  result  in  the  idleness  of  a  number  of  men  now  employed 
in  this  industry  in  the  United  States? — ^A.  It  would  throw  them  out  if  we  can  not 
produce  as  cheaply  as  they  can  in  Wales,  but  accordine  to  evidence  I  think  we  will 
soon  be  exporting  plates  to  England.  The  Iron  Age  oi  about  six  weeks  ago  said  that 
our  agents  in  England  were  putting  in  bids  to  sell  plates  there. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  How  can  that  be  true  if  they  get  more  benefit 
from  improved  machinery  than  we  do,  as  you  just  said? — A.  Because  our  tariff  trusts 
prevent  us  from  getting  the  benefit  by  charjnng  us  the  tariff  on  prices. 

Q.  As  the  law  now  stands  the  American  canner  can  import  his  tin  and  get  a 
rebate  of  the  duty  on  any  tin  exported.  Then,  is  not  the  American  canner  who 
wants  to  import  Welsh  tin  and  then  export  the  packages  in  the  position  he  would 
be  if  we  had  absolutely  free  trade  in  tin? — A.  No,  for  several  reasons.  One  of  them 
is  that  the  canners  are  mostly  small  producers  and  do  not  manufacture  their  own 
packages.  They  have  to  buy  cans  of  others,  who  would  make  packages  for  them, 
and  the  cost  of  getting  the  drawback  is  at  least  25  cents  on  a  box  of  tin  plates. 

THB  WntB-NAIL  INDUSTRY — THE  TARIFF  AND  PRICES. 

Q.  Taking  up  your  discussion  of  wire  nails,  has  it  not  been  claimed  that  the  wire- 
nail  industry  was  first  made  possible  in  this  country  by  the  tariff? — A.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it.  I  have,  however,  foiled  to  see  any  reason  for  putting  that  in  a  different 
list  from  numerous  other  kinds  of  products  that  we  manufacture  and  export. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  wire  nails  formerly  sold  in  this  country  at  a  great  deal  higher 

Frice  than  they  have  since  the  development  of  the  industry  here  under  a  duty? — ^A. 
think  the  wire-nail  industry  is  only  10  years  old. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  price  in  1899  was  the 
highest  price  for  10  years,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes;  the  price  of  December,  1899,  was 
the  highest  in  10  years.  I  do  not  thiok  we  have  imported  any  kind  of  ordinary 
nails  within  the  last  15  years. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Gardner.)  Your  quotation  from  the  Iron  Age  showed  a 
reduction  in  the  use  of  wire  nails  from  9,000,000  to  8,000,000  in  what  yeai?— A.  The 
reduction  was  from  9,000,000  kegs  in  1891  and  1892  to  less  than  8,000,000  in  1895. 

Q.  Now,  was  not  1895,  the  year  when  the  decrease  occurred,  a  year  in  the  height 
of  the  panic,  when  building  operations  were  everywhere  suspended  by  reason  of  the 
panic? — A.  What  I  have  said  on  that  is  quoted  from  the  Iron  Age. 

Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  year  selected  by  the  Iron  Age  one  of  panic, 
depression,  idleness,  and  the  suspension  of  building  operationel? — ^A.  Yes;  but  the 
Iron  Age,  the  greatest  trade  paper  probably  in  the  whole  world,  does  not  credit  the 
smaller  consumption  to  thatlact;  it  says  that  it  is  due  to  the  high  prices  maintained 
in  this  country. 
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Q.  But  nobody  would  have  built  a  houj<e  in  that  year  if  he  had  been  given  the 
nails? — A.  I  think  that  que«<ti<)n  iH  answered  by  the  conditions  next  year  after  the 
jKK)]  broke. 

Q.  When  did  it  break?— A.  In  1895  or  1896;  1896  wan  also  a  poor  year,  and  yet  I 
think  the  production  of  wire  nails  in  that  year  was  greater  than  it  has  been  in  the 
last  2  years,  when  prices  have  been  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  was  the x)roduction  last  year? — A.  I  have  not  the  fig- 
urea  here.     It  increase<l  certainly  over  the  figures  of  1896. 

DIPPfiRBNCB    BETWEEN    EXPORT   AND   DOM^EOTIC   PRICES  OP   WIRE   NAILS. 

(By  Representative  Gardner.)  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  wire 
nails — in  the  cost  of  making  them? — A.  A  alight  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  gave  base  prices,  I  suppose,  when  you  quoted  prices  of 
nails? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  (tardner.)  If  different  gratles  of  wire  nails  are  made,  it  is 
important  to  know  whether  it  was  cheaper  nails  which  were  exported  at  the  prices 
you  have  given? — A.  Practically,  I  think,  there  is  not  more  than  20  cents  difference 
on  a  keg,  and  that  is  mainly  due  to  the  different  sizes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  gave  us  the  export  prices  on  nails.  Will  you  kindly  give 
the  source  of  your  infonnati(»n? — A.  That  is  rather  a  difficult  subject  to  talk  upon. 

Q.  Was  it  a  dealer  in  nails  or  a  nail  manuiactturer? — A.  It  was  neither.  In  this 
particular  case  a  friend  of  mine  got  atx'ess  to  the  export  books  of  a  certain  exporter 
in  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqitiiar.  )  You  would  not  say  those  prices  showed  the  status  of  the 
tnule;  tney  were  only  the  prices  of  one  exporter? — A.  That  is  all.  I  presume  at  the 
same  time  nails  were  sold  through  other  exjwrters  at  quite  different  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  these  figures  retail  prices  at  which  they  were  sold 
abroad  or  wholesale  prices? — A.  I  presume  they  are  tne  wholesale  prices.  I  can  not 
say,  any  further  than  that  they  were  taken  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  understands  the 
business. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  you  know  whether  there  would  be  any  cus- 
toms reasons  for  undervaluation? — A.  I  think  there  are  reasons  for  overvaluation 
rather  than  undervaluation.  Most  of  our  export  goods,  I  believe,  are  placed  at  a 
fictitious  and  higher  value.  I  think  a  large  part  of  our  so-called  favorable  balance  of 
trade  is  accounted  for  by  the  undervaluation  of  imi)orts  and  the  overvaluation  of 
exports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  not  aware  that,  as  a  rule,  exporters  in  all  countries 
charge  a  lower  price  on  the  goods  exported  than  for  those  sold  m  the  home  market? — 
A.  Yes;  but  not  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  our  exporters  do,  and  not  in  ordi- 
nary times.  I  In^ieve  that  manufacturers  export  at  certain  times  when  they  have  a 
suri^lus  product  which  they  can  not  sell  at  profitable  prices.  They  export  it  perhaps 
at  a  loss,  but  the  difference  is  very  slight. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  any  figures? — A.  No;  only  I  can  say  from  my  talk  with 
exporters  and  manufacturers  tnat  5  to  10  per  cent  would  be  a  big  difference  in  foreign 
countries  between  their  foreign  and  domestic  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  not  the  unit  of  cost  lessencxl  where  a  plant  is  run  to  its 
full  capacity? — A.  I  presume  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  could  not  a  difference  even  as  great  as  you  suggest  be  compensated  for  by 
the  decrease  in  the  unit  of  cost  of  the  entire  product? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do 
not  think  the  difference  of  100  per  cent  could  be  so  compensated. 

Q.  W^ell,  you  have  not  demonstrated  the  difference  to  be  100  per  cent,  have  you? — 
A.  Yes;  I  mentioned  that  wire  nails  were  sold  abroad  for  $1.30  at  the  same  time  they 
were  sold  here  for  $2. 70  per  keg. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  a  wise  policy  to  have  the  American  manufacturers  run  their 
plants  at  full  capacity  and  give  full  employment  to  American  labor,  even  if  there 
should  Ix^  that  disparity  in  the  price  between  the  American  and  the  foreign  market? — 
A.  Yes;  because  foreigners  get  cheap  goods.  I  am  only  wishing  that  our  consumers 
could  get  goods  at  the  same  j)rices. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  l)e  an  advantage  to  the  United  States  if  the  wire  mills 
shut  down  entirely  and  the  wire-mill  men  were  idle? — A.  In  1899  a  number  of  them 
were  shut  down  a  considerable  time  l^ecause  the  price  had  been  put  at  a  prohibitive 
point,  and  you  rt^member  that  in  April,  1900,  the  price  of  wire  nails  was  reduced  1 
cent  per  pound,  or  $1  per  keg,  at  one  jump,  simply  to  increase  the  consumption. 

Q.  Was  it  not  tnie  with  the  wire  industry,  as  with  all  steel  industries,  that  the 
material  entering  into  the  manufa^'ture  of  wire  nails  a<lvanced  in  price  very  materially 
in  1899,  the  same  as  everything  else  did? — A.  Yes;  but  as  I  quoted  from  Mr.  Lambert, 
the  president  of  the  company,  the  advanced  price  of  material  did  not  affect  them 
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materially,  because  they  owned  everything,  from  the  mine  to  the  factory.  They 
mined  their  own  ores,  transported  them,  and  they  were  not  affected  by  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  materials. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Where  a  man  owns  a  nail  factory  and  also  owns 
a  mine,  do  you  contend  that  when  the  price  of  ore  goes  up  that  increase  ought  not 
to  enter  into  the  price  of  his  nails  simply  because  he  happens  to  own  the  mine 
instead  of  his  neighbor? — A.  Of  course  he  could  make  greater  profits. 

Q.  But  is  he  not  selling  his  iron  at  a  legitimate  advance  in  price,  just  as  he  would 
he  if  his  neighbor  owned  the  mine  and  he  had  to  buy  of  him? — A.  Of  course  it  would 
increase  the  cost  of  manufacturing  of  those  who  didn't  own  their  ores,  and  the  man 
who  owns  his  mines  has  the  right,  in  keeping  his  books,  to  charge  a  higher  price  to 
his  nail  factory  for  raw  material,  but  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  whole  industry  is  in 
the  hands  of  one  person,  it  certainly  is  not  tnie  to  say  that  higher  prices  are  due  to 
the  higher  cost  oi  raw  materials. 

BPFBCT   UPON    W.\GES  OP  A  REMOVAL   OP  THE  TARIFF   ON    IRON    AND   STEEL  PRODUCTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  tariff  could  ])e  taken  off  of  these 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  products  without  decreasing  the  wages  paid  to  labor? — 
A.  I  believe  it  would  increase  the  wages,  because  it  would  increase  consumption  of 
goods  and  the  total  product  manufactured,  and  the  total  number  of  wage-earners 
emploved  is  what  affects  wages  and  is  what  would  increase  wages. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  iron  and  steel  workers  work  on  what  is  called 
a  sliding  scale  of  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  that  the  s^^lo  depends  on  the  price  at  which  the  products 
are  sold? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  if  the  price  is  less  the  wages  will  go  down? — A.  Well,  tliat  scale  is  onlv  a 
temporarj'  arrangement  between  employers  and  employees.  That  can  be  changecl  at 
anv  time. 

^.  But  if  the  price  goes  down  the  sliding  scale  of  wi^^es  will  go  down,  will  it  not? — 
A.  At  the  pra^ent  time. 

Q.  Is  it  not  so  under  all  arrangements  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  and  Tin  Workers? — A.  In  this  country  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  If  by  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  goods, 
won't  there  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  lalx)r? — A.  It  is  the  supply  of  labor  and  the 
demand  for  it  that  makes  wages,  and  if  there  is  greater  production  there  would  be 
greater  demand  for  labor,  and  that  would  put  up  wages.  Any  artificial  arrangement 
that  the  laborers  have  with  their  employers  would  have  onlv  a  temporary  effect. 

Q.  But  when  you  reduce  the  tariff  you  are  going  to  throw  this  market,  wnich  is  now 
exclusively  our  own,  open  to  the  competition  of  foreign-made  goods,  and  the  prices  at 
which  the  goods  are  sold  in  this  market  regulates  the  sliding  scale  of  wages  paid  to 
labor.  Now,  if  the  price  of  a  product  goes  down,  does  not  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
labor  go  down  also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  a  bad  thing,  then,  to  the  workingman  emploved  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry? — A.  I  have  no  (loubt  they  would  soon  change  that  method  of 
making  wage  rates. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  fairer  way  of  regulating  wages  than  that  they  should  increase 
and  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  selling  price  of  the  product? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the 
simple  law  of  supply  and  demand,  if  let  alone,  will  fix  a  fairer  wage  than  that. 

Q.  But  this  sliding  scale  has  l)een  established  by  the  workingmen  themselves,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  know  something  about  it,  may  they  not? — A.  Yes;  it  is  an 
attempt  on  their  part  to  participate  in  the  tariff  profits  of  the  mill  owners. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  prefer  a  condition  under  which  they  can  partici- 
pate in  the  higher  rate  of  wages  for  labor  to  a  condition  where  they  would  have  to 
work  the  same  number  of  hours,  furnishing  the  same  skill  and  the  same  productivity 
for  a  less  amount  of  wages? — ^A.  Undoubtedly;  but  a  lower  day  rate  of  wages  woulj 
not  nec^sarily  mean  a  lower  actual  wage. 

Q.  But  are  they  not  working  at  the  present  time  a  full  number  of  hours  per  day 
and  a  full  number  of  days  per  year? — A.  In  some  industries  they  are,  and  m  some 
industries  they  are  not. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. — A.  They  are  i)retty  well  employed 
there  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  are  employed  full  time  at  present,  how  are  they  going  to  be 
employed  any  more  under  any  conceivable  improvement? — A.  I  simply  suggest  this — 
that  while  the  day  rate  of  wages  might  go  down,  the  ac^tnal  rate  of  wages  might  go 
up  because  of  the  cheaper  cost  of  living.  If  the  tariff  were  taken  on,  the  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  would  have  to  supply  us  with  goods  at  the  same  prices  they 
supply  foreigners  at  the  present  time.     Therefore  it  would  cost  less  to  live  in  this 
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oonntiy,  and  though  the  wages  might  go  down  slightly,  the  reduced  cost  of  living 
would  more  than  compensate  laborers  for  that  slight  reduction. 

Q.  How  far  would  it  decrease  the  cost  of  living  of  a  man  employed  in  steel  ketones 
by  reducing  the  tariff  on  steel  product^ — A.  Of  course  that  is  a  fiir-reaching  ques- 
tion. Apparently  the  ordinary  man  does  not  consume  steel  rails.  Yet  steel  rails 
are  sold  at  oonsiaerably  higher  prices  in  this  country,  and  it  costs  relatively  more  to 
build  railroads.  He  pays  For  that  additional  cost  in  the  freights  on  goods  that  he 
consumes  and  in  the  cost  of  transporting  himself. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  before  the  tarifcwas  put  on  steel  rails  we  were  paying  $100  a 
ton  for  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  true  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  on  steel  rails  we 
have  built  uj)  mighty  industries  in  the  United  Statei(7 — A.  Yes. 
-  Q.  And  is  it  not  also  true  that  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  freights  has  uniformly 
gone  down?— A.  I  believe  that  is  true;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  That  being  so,  the  tariff  on  steel  rails  has  not  had  anything  to  do  with  the  cost 
of  ^nsportation,  has  it? — ^A.  It  may  have  prevented  it  from  gomg  down  as  far  as  it 
otherwise  would  have  gone. 

THE   POLICY   OP  PROTBCTION   AND   ITS  RESUI/TS. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardnkr.)  Have  you  ever  considered  that  the  difference 
we  pay  for  those  articles  to  our  manufacturers  is  money  paid  by  Americans  to  Amer- 
icans. It  remains  in  the  country,  and  does  not  decrease  b^  a  penny  our  national 
wealthy  but  only  operates  on  internal  distribution,  whereas  if  we  sent  $10  abroad  to 
buy  ainr  one  of  those  articles  the  nation  would  be  out  that  $10,  because  it  would  be 
lost  Is  not  the  remedy  for  this  ineauality  of  internal  distribution  a  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  in  some  manner  in  intenuu  policy  instead  of  by  attacking  the  tariff? — A. 
I  do  not  myself  believe  that  it  is  of  any  importance  whether  $10  goes  out  of  this 
country  or  $10  comes  into  it  at  any  particular  time. 

Q.  Whether  money  goes  out  into  another  country,  as  the  money  of  the  non-manu- 
facturing countries  does  go,  or  whether  it  remains  in  a  country,  must  make  a  differ- 
ence between  all  of  the  wealth  in  the  end,  will  it  not? — A.  No,  I  think  not.  Money 
can  not  go  out  unless  something  comes  in  for  it  A  man  does  not  pay  out  $10  unless 
he  thinks  he  is  getting  at  least  $10  value  for  the  $10  that  he  parts  with. 

Q.  But  behind  that  lies  the  question  of  the  earning  of  the  $10.  The  American 
laborers  now  earn  the  $10  in  manufacturing  for  the  American  people.  If  the  policy 
of  the  nation  were  to  buy  abroad,  where  would  the  $10  come  from? — A.  At  the  worst 
it  would  simply  prevent  certain  industries  from  manufacturing  here  that  manu&tcture 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  enable  other  industries  which  can  maniuacture  at  an  advantage 
to  take  their  pGu>e. 

Q.  How  does  the  tariff  operate  to  prevent  those  other  industries  that  could  estab- 
lish themselves  to  an  advantage  from  establishing  themselves  now? — A.  By  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  materials. 

Q.  What  are  these  industries?  We  have  had  none  mentioned  so  far  but  the 
canning  industry,  which  has  absolute  free  trade  in  bond,  except  you  raise  the  point 
against  it  that  it  costs  something  to  collect  the  drawback.  What  otheni? — A.  That 
free  trade  in  bond  is  simply  for  cans  made  for  export;  in  making  canned  goods  for 
our  home  consumers  the  oenefit  of  the  drawback  does  not  exist,  and  the  amount  of 
goods  consumed  in  this  country  is  greatly  diminished.  In  other  words,  in  England 
and  Scotland  the  ordinary  laborers  can  eat  jams  and  jellies,  and  they  do  eat  them 
very  much  more  extensively  than  laborers  here,  because  they  can  get  them  so  very 
cheap. 

Q.  The  tariff  is  inoperative,  you  say,  on  steel  rails.  Does  it  in  any  way  embarrass 
the  business  of  agriculture? — A.  It  embarrasses  the  business  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  because  those  producers  charge  more  here  now  than  they  do  when  they 
export  iron  and  steel  products.    On  the  contrary,  in  agricultural  products  the  same 

gnce  is  charged,  and  oy  the  time  these  products  reach  England  they  must  sell  at 
igher  prices;  and  so  it  costs  more  to  live  in  England  than  it  does  here. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  And  yet  the  claim  has  been  made  that  cereals  are  landed 
in  Liverpool  cheaper  than  they  are  landed  in  New  York? — A.  I  have  not  noticed. 

America's  great  wealth  due  to  the  development  of  her  natural  rebourceb. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  Gardner.)  Do  you  not  think  the  present  store  of  money 
in  this  country  indicates  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  iavor? — ^A.  The  balance 
of  trade  theory  is,  to  my  mind,  very  mudi  mixed. 

Q.  But  in  the  last  resort  it  influences  the  flnal  payment  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  cash  money? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  probably  true  we  are  exporting  more 
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value  than  we  are  importing,  and  that  we  are  settling  some  of  our  lons-standine 
debts  abroad.  We  have  been  a  debtor  nation,  and  we  are  passing  out  of  that  and 
becoming  a  creditor  nation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  How  did  we  acquire  this  great  wealth? — A.  By  utilizing 
our  natural  resources,  which  I  think  are  unsurpassed. 

Q.  You  would  answer  that  it  came  through  the  development  of  American 
resourcei^ — A.  Mainly,  yes. 

Q.  How  does  development  come,  by  labor  or  in  what  way? — ^A.  By  intelligent 
labor.  I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Atmnson  when  he  says  tmit  this  is  the  greatest 
free-trade  country  in  the  world.  More  exchanges  are  made  inside  our  borders  with- 
out any  levy  of  duties  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  We  have  that  much,  in 
my  opinion,  due  to  free  trade. 

Q.  You  use  the  words  ''free  trade.''  What  has  free  trade  to  do  with  state  lines? 
What  has  the  state  government  to  do  with  free  trade  or  protection? — A.  In  the 
early  history  of  this  country  New  York  State  taxed  goods  from  New  Jersey.  We 
now  have  unrestricted  trade  between  the  states,  and  in  reference  to  this  I  liised  the 
expression  "free  trade.'' 

Q.  If  we  had  had  free  trade  since  1828,  how  far  do  you  think  the  resources  of  this 
country  would  have  been  developed,  if  the  money  and  labor  of  Americans  had  gone 
to  other  countries  to  pay  for  their  manufactured  articles? — ^A.  In  my  opinion  we 
would  have  been  developed  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  at  present. 

Q.  If  the  money  went  out  of  the  country,  how  could  you  develop  anything  in  the 
countrv? — A.  The  money  does  not  go  out  except  something  in  exchange  comes  in. 

Q.  W  here  could  the  monev  come  from  except  through  tne  development  of  Ameri- 
can industry? — A.  There  will  always  be  money  where  there  is  wealth,  and  we  have 
here  the  natural  resources  for  producing  great  wealth.  Money  is  really  nothing  but 
credits  taking  different  forms,  and  there  will  always  be  money  where  there  is  wealth. 
We  could  not  become  a  great  nation  without  havmg  money. 

Q.  We  were  a  debtor  nation  up  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war. — A.  Yes;  and  I  pre- 
sume we  are  yet. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  since  the  time  of  the  Morrill  tariff  we  have  become  such  a  wealthy 
nation? — A.  Simply  beotuse  we  have  been  making  further  progress. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  we  had  a  very  low  tariS,  so  far  aa  protection  went,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Morrill  tariff?— A.  I  would  say  that  even  before  then  we  had  higher 
protection  than  almost  any  other  country  of  the  world  has  had  before  or  since.  Our 
duties  previous  to  the  Morrill  tariff  were  quite  high,  and  we  stood  them,  in  my  honest 
opinion,  simply  because  we  were  such  a  great  nation  within  ourselves.  A  smaller 
nation  could  not  have  stood  such  high  duties  aa  we  had  even  before  tbe  Morrill  tariff. 

THE  TARIFF  IN   RELATION  TO   WAGES   IN  THE  WINDOW-GLASS  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  your  discussion  of  the  window-glass  trust,  you  criticised 
the  policy  of  closing  the  window-glass  factories.  Has  not  that  been  the  uauai  custom 
from  time  immemorial? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  not  the  usual  custom  been  to  close  the  factories  about  June  30  and  open 
them  about  September  15? — A,  For  two  months  in  each  season,  yes;  about  one  month 
and  a  half  at  a  time.  But  during  the  last  2  years,  since  the  trust  was  formed,  and 
since  the  workers  have  had  an  agreement  with  the  manufacturers,  the  factories  have 
been  closed  an  avera^  of  5  or  6  months  each  year,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  not  that  closing  down  by  agreement  between  the  workmen  and  the  manufac- 
turers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  is  it  not? — A.  The  workers  recognize  that  that 
is  the  only  way  of  sustaining  the  manufacturers'  profits  and  their  present  rate  of 
wages. 

Q.  Then  that  is  a  mutual  arrangement,  and  the  closing  of  the  factories  should  not 
be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  workmen? — A.  I  am  citing  this  trust  as  an  instance  where 
the  workmen,  by  reason  of  their  apprenticeship  rules  and  strong  union,  share  in  the 
tariff  profits.  They  ally  themselves  with  the  manufacturers  and  against  the  whole 
consuming  public.    They  mulct  the  consumer. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  your  position  to  be  that  you  would  take  down  the  barrier  of 
the  tariff  and  thereby  reduce  the  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  the  window-glass 
trade? — A.  Certainly;  and  I  might  say  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  workingmen 
in  the  window-glass  industry  tell  me  privately  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  workers 
if  they  could  work  as  ordinary  workingmen;  I  mean  at  a  somewhat  lower  rate  of 
waffes.  They  say  they  now  work  6  or  7  months  in  the  year  and  loaf  or  bum  the  rest 
of  the  year.  They  enforce  this  ailment  by  pointing  out  that  skilled  workmen  are 
not  developed  here,  and  we  have  to  import  the  l^t  workmen  every  year  from 
Belgium. 
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Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Wilson  tariff  caused  a  reduction  of  35  to  48  per  cent  in 
the  waffes  of  the  window-glaas  workers? — A.  I  did  not  know  that;  no. 

Q.  If  that  fact  be  true,  do  you  think  that  was  a  good  thing  for  the  window-glass 
workers? — A.  Under  certain  conditions  I  think  it  could  be  true  that  it  was  a  good 
thing.  I  was  in  Pittsburg  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  I  know  what 
the  labor  men  there  thought  of  the  tariff  condition  in  that  industry. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  sent  a  committee  down  here  to  Congress  to  ask  for  a 
restoration  of  the  tariff? — A.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Q.  The  supposition  is,  then,  that  they  wanted  it  restored? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  wages  are  generally  too  high  in  this  coun- 
try?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  areas  hign  as  they  would  be  under  freer  conditions 
of  trade. 

Q.  (B^  Representative  Gardneb.)  How  do  you  reconcile  the  theory  that  we 
have  to  import  our  best  glass  workers  from  Belgium,  and  our  best  potters  from  Eng- 
land, and  best  tin-plate  makers  from  Wales,  and  our  best  machinists  also  from  Eng- 
land, with  the  theory  that  America  could  lead  the  world  without  a  tariff,  because  of 
the  superior  skill  of  our  workmen? — A.  I  did  not  know  it  was  true  that  we  imported 
our  best  machinists  from  England.  On  the  contrary,  I  think,  as  Mr.  Atkinson  said, 
that  we  sometimes  send  our  oest  machinists  over  there. 

BFFBCT  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  INDUSTRIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  tariff  has  caused  the  wholesale 
transfer  to  this  country  oi  industries  that  did  not  exist  here? — A.  It  has  undoubtedly 
caused  the  change  of  some  industries  to  this  country. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  Wilson  tariff  mills  were  established  in  foreign 
countries  to  supply  the  United  States  market? — A.  I  presume  it  was  true  in  some 
isolated  cases. 

Q.  Not  in  isolated  cases,  but  as  a  general  proposition? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Was  it  not  so  almost  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  worsteds? — A.  I  remem- 
ber of  reading  of  a  few  mills  and  a  few  industries  that  were  established  abroad,  per- 
haps in  connection  with  the  other  plants  here;  but  they  were  comparatively  few,  I 
thmk. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  before  this  commission  repeatedly  that  factories  in  this 
country  established  branch  factories  in  Europe,  and  that  but  for  the  tariff  the  goods 
to  supply  the  American  market  would  be  made  in  Europe.  Assuming  that  to  be 
true,  do  you  think  it  wise  that  the  United  States  should  remove  the  Imrrier  of  the 
tariff,  close  up  the  mills  in  the  United  States,  and  have  these  goods  made  in  the  for- 
eign countries? — A.  For  every  mill  closed  up,  I  think  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would 
open  two. 

Q.  How  could  it  open  them  if  the  same  goods  could  be  produced  in  the  foreign 
country  bv  the  same  machinery  with  cheaper  help,  and  landed  here  cheaper  than 
they  could  be  made  in  the  United  States? — A.  We  would  lose  some  industries,  but 
we  would  gain  others  for  which  we  are  better  fitted. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  what  industry  we 
could  gam,  but  I  have  heard  of  nothmg  except  canned  fruits. — A.  An  officer  connected 
with  the  leading  textile  industry  of  tnis  countrv  told  me  a  year  and  a  half  aso  that 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  and  some  otner  kinds  of  textiles  prosperea  more 
during  the  low  tariff  of  the  Wilson  law  than  they  had  before  or  since.  It  is  a  fact 
now,  I  believe,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  textile  mills  in  this  country  are  closed 
than  ever  before.  I  saw  in  the  paper  a  few  days  ago  that  one-quarter  of  the  work- 
men in  the  Kensington  district  of  rhiladelphia  were  out,  and  that  about  one-half  of 
the  mills  were  entirelv  closed  or  running  on  short  time.  This  fact  is  attributed 
largely  to  the  increased,  cost  of  wool  and  the  decreased  consumption  of  goods. 

Q.  Only  last  December  it  was  testified  before  this  commission  that  quite  an  appre- 
ciable part  of  the  wool  imported  free  just  previous  to  the  Dingley  tariff  was  still 
unconsumed  in  the  United  States. — A.  There  may  be  some  unconsumed  yet,  but  I 
think  it  has  all  been  consumed  for  a  year  or  two. 

extent  to  which  shoddy  is  used  in  making  so-called  woolen  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  the  existence  of  the  Wilson  tariff 
law  in  this  country  our  shoddy  mills  ran  day  and  night,  and  that  there  was  a  very 
arge  admixture  of  shoddv  in  the  so-called  woolen  goods  consumed  by  the  people — 
much  larger  than  ever  before,  in  fact? — A.  If  it  was  fiirger  than  ever  before,  it  was  not 
so  arge  as  it  has  been  since.  The  statistics  of  last  year,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  trade  papers,  show  that  the  people  consume  one  pound  of  shoddy 
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now  to  every  pound  of  scoured  wool  used.  I  do  not  think  that  statement  would  have 
held  true  before. 

Q.  ^y  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  not  these  statistics  represent  a  condition  like 
this:  Owing  to  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley  bill,  importers  have  discovered  it  to  be 
profitable  to  import  the  unscoured  orshc^dy  wool,  clean  it  in  this  country,  and  export 
the  waste  as  a  part  of  the  product  and  throw  it  into  the  sea  when  they  get  outside. 
If^n't  that  being  now  done  to  a  very  large  extent  by  way  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  provision?  Does  not  that  make  entirely  delusive  the  statistics  as  to  the 
amount  of  shoddy  consumed  and  entering  into  goods? — A.  No;  I  think  that  three- 
ourths  and  perhans  nine-tenths  of  the  shoddy  and  wastes  used  in  this  country  comes 
from  our  own  shoady  mills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  your  estimate  of  the  shoddy  do  you  include  what  are 
called  wool  extracted — A.  I  believe  it  is  classified  as  shoddy  in  our  statistics. 

Q.  Are  not  wool  extracts  absolutely  wool? — A.  Yes;  and  wool  waste  is  also.  wool. 
Some  of  it  is  as  good  or  better  than  other  wool. 

Q.  Then  if  that  is  used  to  any  considerable  extent  it  would  reduce  the  percenta^ 
of  so-called  shoddy,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes;  but  I  believe  the  percentage  of  that  is 
not  at  most  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent. 

Q.  You  have  no  figures? — A.  No;  but  I  believe  it  is  5  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  fact  that  cotton  has  sup- 
planteid  shoddy  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  gooos? — A.  No,  except  that  I  am  told 
by  clothing  makers  that  cotton  is  now  woven  in  with  the  wool,  where  it  did  not  use 
to  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lftchman.)  Do  you  know  of  the  process  whereby  cotton  thread  is 
surrounaed  by  the  wool  and  twisted  so  that  there  is  a  cotton  core  and  wool  out- 
aide? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  process,  but  I  am  told  it  exists. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Where  did  this  adulteration  of  woolen  goods  begin  and  when? — 
A.  I  presume  it  began  when  it  was  possible  by  the  use  of  machinery  to  produce 
shodov  considerably  cheaper  than  raw  v/ool. 

Q.  f)id  it  not  begin  in  England  and  flourish  there  very  much  more  than  it  ever 
flourished  in  this  country? — A.  I  presume  it  did,  simply  because  England  is  the  tex- 
tile manufacturing  center  of  the  world. 

Q.  It  began  unaer  free  trade  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  under  a  tariff 
that  looked  toward  free  trade? — A.  We  have  had  no  tariff  since  I  wad  bom  that  I 
would  consider  looked  toward  free  trade. 

THE  WILSON  tariff  ON  WOOLEN   MANUFACrURES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lftchman. J  We  had  free  wool  under  the  Wilson  tariff? — A.  We  had 
free  wool,  yes;  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Q.  Ana  a  compensating  reduction  on  manufactured  goods? — A.  I  think  so,  approx- 
imately. 

Q.  Would  you  go  any  further  than  that  in  removing  the  tariff  on  woolen  manu- 
factures?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far? — A.  Well,  I  would  go  the  limit. 

Q.  That  would  take  the  mills  out  of  the  United  States  and  put  them  in  foreign 
countriei^ — A,  On  the  contrary,  I  have  just  stated  that  they  were  never  busier  or 
made  greater  profits  than  under  the  Wilson  tariff. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  woolen  mills  that  flourished  under  the 
Wilson  tariff  did  so  because  they  had  free  raw  wool  and  a  tariff  on  the  manufactured 
product,  didn't  they? — A.  Yes;  that  assisted  them. 

BASIS  ON   WHICH    WITNESS   ESTIMATES  THE  TARIFF   PROFITS  OF  TRUSTS. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  have  jjiven  a  good  many  estimates  as  to  profits  that  were 
made  by  trusts  throughout  the  United  States.  Can  you  make  a  general  statement  as 
to  the  wa}'  in  which  you  make  those  estimates,  what  method  you  adopt  in  figuring 
out  the  taiiff  profits  of  the  trusts? — A.  In  the  case  of  such  trusts  as  most  of  those  in 
iron  and  steel,  1  have  taken  the  prices  at  which  they  are  exporting  goods.  Those 
prices  seem  to  me  to  be  profit-making  prices,  because  within  a  year  many  steel  rails 
and  billets  have  been  sold  for  export  to  be  delivered  in  the  future.  They  are  not, 
therefore,  mere  deliveries  of  surplus  products,  but  can  be  considered  as  having  been 
sold  at  a  profit.  Taking  that  difference,  which  in  the  case  of  steel  rails  is  an  average 
of  $5  to  $7  a  ton,  I  thinx  it  fair  to  say  that  the  tariff  profit  in  that  case  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  difference  between  export  and  domestic  prices. 

Q.  (hy  Mr.  Litchman.  )  I  understood  you  to  say  that  these  goods  sold  at  less  than 
cost? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so  as  a  rule;  sometimes. 
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Q.  Then,  if  they  are  sold  at  lees  than  cost,  is  not  your  condnson  faulty  if  yoa 
base  your  conclusion  on  goods  sold  at  a  profit? — ^A.  I  said  when  they  soid  to  be 
delivered  in  six  or  eight  months  in  the  future,  as  I  believe  rails  and  billets  are  at  the 
present  time,  that  would  fix  a  fair  price  on  which  to  make  an  estimate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Does  that  pnnciple  apply  to  the  other  estimates  that  you  made 
as  to  tariff  profits,  or  were  other  methods  employed  in  other  case^ — A.  In  the 
case  of  tin  plate  the  difference  at  which  they  are  willing  to  sell  to  domestic  consumers 
and  exporters  is  $1  per  box. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Where  do  you  get  your  fibres  for  that? — A.  In  New 
York  from  people  who  are  engaged  in  tne  exporting  business. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  exported  at  that  lower  price? — ^A.  I  think  the  amount  is 
comparatively  small. 

Q.  How  large? — A.  That  I  can  not  say,  but  they  are  offering  it  extensively  to 
exporters  at  $1  reduction.  That  is,  practically  all  of  the  exporters  of  canned  goods 
who  are  now  using  foreign  tin  plate  are  offered  by  the  American  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany a  reduction  of  $1  per  box  upon  their  goods.  One  dollar  is  not  quite  enough  to 
tempt  them  to  use  American  tin  plate.    In  some  cases  it  has  done  so. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  your  general  assertion  that  the  tin  plate  and  steel  and  wire  trusts 
made  twelve  millions  a  year,  how  do  you  arrive  at  those  figures? — A.  In  the  case  of 
tin  plate  I  arrived  at  tnem  {>rincipaliy  from  their  yearly  statement  of  profits,  an() 
while  I  think  their  statement  is  probably  too  low,  yet  I  took  a  lower  figure  as  to  the 
amount  attributed  to  the  tariff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  In  the  case  of  tin  plate  do  you  assume  that  all  the  profit  is 
tariff  profit? — A.  Yes;  practically. 

RELATION   OF  THE  TAKIFP  ON  TIN   PLATE  TO  THE  TIN-PLATE  INDUErTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lftchman.  )  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  tariff  waa  removed  on  tin 
plate?    Would  not  that  wipe  out  their  profit? — A.  Yes:  probably. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  then? — A.  The  result  then  woula  be  that  they  would 
have  to  sell  to  us  the  same  as  they  sell  to  foreigners  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  But  if  they  sell  to  foreigners  they  are  seeking  to  establish  a  market  and  to  dis- 
pose of  surplus  products  in  order  to  keep  the  mills  running.  Why  is  not  that  legiti- 
mate?— A.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  think  the  mills  sell  at  a  loss  to  be  delivered  six  months 
in  the  future. 

Q.  That  may  be  a  means  of  getting  the  market,  may  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  that  case  would  it  not  oe  a  legitimate  transaction? — A.  I  think  it  would  be. 

Q.  Would  you  advocate  the  destruction  of  an  industry  that  supplies  many  million 
dollars'  worth  of  tin  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  your  theory  of  free 
trade? — A.  It  is  beyond  destruction  by  the  removal  of  tariff  duties. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  you  could  remove  the  profit  on  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate 
without  reducing  wages? — A.  Yes;  I  think  wages  would  go  up,  because  there  would 
be  more  labor  employed. 

Q.  How  could  tin  plate  be  made  if  you  reduce  the  power  of  consumption — the 
wages  paid  to  laboi^ — A.  The  power  of  consumption  is  aetermined  by  the  consum- 
ing ability  of  70,000,000  to  80,000,000  people  not  engaged  in  the  production  of  tin 
plate. 

Q.  But  your  same  policy  applies  to  all  mechanical  industries? — A.  It  applies  to 
probably  one-quarter  of  the  manufacturing  industries. 

Q.  The  tariff  applies  to  all  industries,  however,  does  it  not? — A.  No;  the  agricul- 
tural industry  has  a  nominal  tariff,  but  it  is  practically  inoperative. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  mechanical  industries. — A.  No;  for  the  great  bulk  the 
tariff  is  inoperative. 

Q.  Is  it  not  inoperative  because  we  have  established  industries  here,  and  if  you 
remove  the  tariff  w^ill  you  not  instantly  bring  in  forei^  competition? — A.  I  can  not 
say  as  to  what  producea  the  industry  here,  but  I  am  taking  the  results  as  we  have  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  established  the  tin-plate  industry  here? — A.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Atkinson  in  the  statement  that  we  would  soon,  even  without  a  duty  on  tin,  have 
been  producing  black  plates  largely,  and  that  the  industry  would  have  come  within 
a  few  years  anyhow,  without  a  duty  or  at  least  without  an  increased  duty. 

Q.  Had  there  not  been  an  attempt  for  several  years  previous  to  1^)90  to  establish 
the  tin  plate  industry  in  the  United  Stetes? — ^A.  Yes;  ana  the  failures  were  attributed 
to  the  high  price  at  which  the  pool  in  black  plates  held  those  plates. 

Q.  All  olack  plates  are  made  in  Europe? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  the  claim  in  1892,  that  we  could  not  make  tin  plate  in  the  United 
States.  Two  reasons,  if  I  remember  rightly,  were  given.  One  was  that  claim  and  the 
other  was  that  we  did  not  produce  black  plates.    What  is  your  opinion  about  that?— 
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A.  Whether  or  not  we  prodaced  black  plates,  I  remember  distinctly  that  we  have 
docomento  in  oar  office  showing  that  the  price  on  steel  sheets,  and,  I  think,  on  black 
plates,  was  made  by  a  pool  in  this  country — Uie  tariff  enabled  the  pool  to  make  those 
prices,  and  it  prevented  the  industry  of  tin-plate  making. 

BELATION  OF  THE  TABIFF  TO  WAGSS. 

Q  Have  you  been  a  manufacturer  yourself? — A.  I  have  been  a  small  manufacturer 
in  some  lines. 

Q.  Have  ^ou  been  a  workman  at  the  bench? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  IS  the  reason  of  your  apparent  enmity  to  labor  oiiganizationel? — A.  I  have 
no  enmity  whatever  to  them;  on  the  contrary,  i  wish  to  see  labor  prosperous  and 
watsee  as  nigh  as  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  thins  an  organization  that  establishes  a  certain  line  of  wages  establishes 
that  rate  of  wages  any  lower  than  thev  desire  to  obtain? — A.  The  rate  of  wages  is 
determined  by  the  supply  and  demand.  The  labor  gets  all  it  can;  the  employers 
pay  as  little  as  possible,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  labor  of  this  country  could  get  as  much  in  the  market  of 
the  United  States  if  it  had  to  compete  in  its  products  with  the  labor  of  other  ooun- 
tiieel? — ^A.  It  does  that  at  the  present  time,  we  are  supplying  the  world  with  iron 
and  steel  goods;  60  per  cent  of  England's  consumption  oi  wire  nails,  according  to  the 
testimony  put  before  you  by  Mr.  Grates,  comes  from  this  countrv;  so  the  products 
made  by  our  high-priced  latior  do  compete  now  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Are  there  any  products  of  foreign  labor  sold  in  the  United  States? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  steel  industry?— -A.  Yes.    I  believe  so. 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion? — A.  Of  iron  and  steel  goods  I  think  we  import  about 
15  to  20  per  cent  as  much  as  we  export  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  We  have  here  in  the  United  States  a  great  home  market  that  belonss  to  our 
producers.  Now,  if  that  market  is  invaded  by  goods  produced  by  foreign  labor,  do 
▼on  think  that  is  going  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  United  States  labor? — ^A.  Tnis  market 
here  belongs  to  our  own  producers  when  they  treat  us,  in  my  opinion,  as  well  as 
they  treat  foreigners.  The  foreigners  do  not  pay  the  tax  that  protects  these  indus- 
tries. On  the  protective-tariff  goods  the  foreigners  get  the  benefit  of  lower  prices, 
and  we  are  charged  much  higher  prices. 

Q.  You  make  that  as  an  assertion,  but  you  have  not  produced  the  evidence? — A. 
I  think  I  have  produced  a  great  deal  of  evidence. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  tne  prosperity  of  this  country  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
its  labor  to  consume? — A.  Indirectly,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  directly? — A.  No.  The  prosperity  of  this  country  depends  directly 
upon  its  ability  to  produce  cheaper  than  other  countries  can  produce. 

Q.  Is  not  the  power  of  the  individual  to  consume  dependent  on  his  earnings? — A. 
Yes;  in  a  measrxe. 

Q.  Then,  if  it  is  true  of  the  individual  is  it  not  true  of  the  whole  nation? — A.  Yes; 
but  that  would  be  indirectly. 

DIFFEBBNCB  BETWKBN  TRUSTS  WITH   AND  WFTHOUT  TARIFF  BENEFITS. 

WrrNBBB  (continuing) .  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  considered  but  a 
few  samples  of  the  numerous  tariff  trusts.  Mr.  Norris,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
explains  to  you  the  ways  in  which  the  duties  on  paper  and  pulp  enable  the  print- 
paper  trust  to  control  production  and  prices.  You  nave  been  tola  of  the  ''hold  up" 
of  the  American  people  by  the  Plate  Glass  Trust,  which,  by  the  aid  of  high  tariff  duties, 
has  raised  prices  160  per  cent  within  3  years.  With  sucn  object  lessons  before  us,  is 
it  not  clear  to  all  that  the  tariff  does  foster  and  protect  trusts,  and  that  it  is  not  to-day 
a  dead  letter,  as  many  suppose? 

Compare  with  these  tanff-cemented  trusts  some  of  those  unfortunate  ones  which 
can  not  avail  themselves  of  tariff  duties  or  other  special  privileges.  Some  of  these 
are  the  ice,  biscuit,  flour-milling,  fisheries,  and  rice-milline  trusts.  See  what  hapi>ens 
to  these  trusts  when  they  attempt  to  imitate  the  protectea  trusts  and  to  put  up  prices 
unduly  I  Somehow  their  prices  will  not  hold.  They  can  not  prevent  competition 
for  any  considerable  time  and  they  soon  come  to  grief*  The  United  States  Flour 
Milling  Company  has  had  to  reorganize  with  less  than  half  its  original  capital.  The 
Bice-Milling  Company  and  American  Fisheries  Company  have  greatly  reduced  their 
capitalizations.  It  is  useless  for  a  trust  to  attempt  to  pay  big  dividends  on  watered 
capital  unless  it  enjoys  special  privil^es  of  some  xind. 

The  ice  trust  started  last  year  to  behave  like  other  trusts.  It  notified  its  customers — 
at  least  in  New  York  City — that  the  price  of  ice  to  ordinary  consumers  would  be  60 
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cents  per  hundred  after  a  certain  date.  Within  a  few  weeks  ice  was  being  sold  in 
New  York  City  at  the  ordinary  prices  of  25  to  40  cents  per  hundred.  The  newspaper 
agitation  at  the  time  may  have  aided  the  small  independent  concerns  in  gettine 
customers  from  the  trust,  but  conditions  were  and  are  against  tancy  prices  on  ice,  and 
the  natural  evolution  in  this  industry  would  soon  have  brought  about  the  same  results 
even  if  the  newspapers  had  remainea  quiet. 

The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  trust  problem  is  to  remove  protective-tariff 
duties.  When  we  have  cleared  the  field  of  tariff  trusts  we  can  look  around  and  see 
l)etter  with  what  other  kinds  of  trusts  we  have  to  deal,  and  how  to  take  away  from 
them  the  other  special  privileges  whi(!h  make  them  dangerous  and  hannful,  inst«iul 
of  l)eneficent  and  useful. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Boston,  Mass.,  February  19y  1901. 

TESTIMOFT  OF  MB.  HEITEY  W.  LAMB, 

President  New  England  Free  Trade  League. 

The  special  sub-commission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Home  Market  Club  at  2.15 
p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding^  at  which  time  Mr.  Henry  Lamb  appeared  as  a  witness, 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  eive  your  name  and  post-office  address. — A.  Henry 
W.  Lamo,  Brookline;  member  of  the  firm  of  Lamb  &  Ritchie,  CambridKeport,  Mass. 

Q.  Are  you  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  may  tell  us  about  the  membership,  organization,  ana  object  of  the  league. — 
A.  The  object  of  the  league  is,  briefly,  to  free  our  trade,  our  mdustries,  and  our 
people  from  all  tariff  taxes,  except  those  imposed  for  revenue  onlv,  and  its  metho<ls 
to  enlist  the  conscience,  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  New  England 
against  the  policy  called  protection,  which  now  taxes  the  whole  people  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few. 

Q.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  develop  your 
ideas  as  to  how  the  tariff  affects  our  industries  injuriously,  and  if  it  will  not  discon- 
cert you,  we  may  ask  a  few  questions  from  time  to  time;  or,  if  you  proceed  with  a 
regular  statement,  we  will  reserve  the  most  of  our  questions  until  you  are  tfajrough. — 
A.  The  subject  is  broad.  I  had  expected  that  testimony  was  to  be  taken  solely  upon 
one  aspect  of  the  bearint;  of  protective  taxes,  namely,  on  the  manner  in  which  tney 
affect  what  have  come  to  be  known  as  trusts.  I  had  no  opportunity,  of  course,  to 
prepare  myself  on  any  aspect  of  the  question,  but  on  that  one  I  jotted  down  a  few 
heads  under  which  I  will  proceed,  with  ^our  permission,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  add  at  the  close  of  my  testimony  a  brief  general  statement. 

DEFINITION   OF  TRUST. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  I  should  go  in  definition,  but  I  do  think  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  misunderstandings  or  the  possibility  of  quibbling,  and  for  that  reason  allow 
me  to  take,  for  my  own  purposes,  this  definition  of  a  trust:  An  organization  which 
has  a  practical  control  or  monopoly  in  this  country.  The  term  trust  is  not  a  good 
descriptive  name,  but  at  any  rate  that  is  what,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the 
word  nas  come  to  mean.  Therefore,  to  save  any  misunderstanding,  I  wish  to  say 
that  when  I  refer  to  trusts  it  will  be  to  organizations  which  have  a  practical  control 
or  monopoly  in  this  country. 

TARIFF  TRUSTS   IN   COMPARISON   WITH   OTHER  TRUSTS.      • 

I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  trusts  in  general.  I  believe  that  there  are  objec- 
tions to  all  such  organizations;  I  bslieve  also  that  there  are  advantages  in  them,  and 
that  it  is  still  a  (question  as  to  the  balance  between  the  evils  and  the  advantages. 
But  what  I  do  desire  is  to  prevent  the  evils,  and  the  remedies  for  those  evils  are  not 
always  apparent. 

Yet  there  is  one  class  where  the  remedy,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  only  apparent,  but 
especially  plain  and  just,  and  the  remedy  is  a  good  thing  in  itself.  I  refer  to  the 
class  of  trusts  that  I  call  tariff  trusts — that  is,  those  which  are  protected  by  the  pro- 
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tective  tax  in  the  tariff.  The  evils  in  the  other  trusts  are  almost  always  limited;  the 
evils  in  the  tariff  trusts  are  generally  limited  only  by  the  rate  of  the  protective  duty. 

I  should  say  the  trust  in  general,  outside  of  the  tariff  trust,  takes  this  pasition: 
"  We  are  rendering  a  service  better  than  anybody  else  can  render  it."  The  j)osition 
of  the  tariff  trust  seems  to  me  to  be  this:  "Nobody  shall  render  this  service  but 
ourselves;  whether  it  can  be  rendered  better  by  anybody  else  or  not,  nobody  else 
shall  render  it."  That,  I  should  say,  is  the  broad  distinction  between  trusts  in  general 
and  the  tariff  trusts. 

I  ought  fuHher  to  say  that  I  have  no  accusations  to  bring  against  specific  tariff 
trusts;  that  my  relations  with  them  are  personally  pleasant  in  several  lines  of  busi- 
ness. I  must  myself  plead  ^ilty  to  being  to  a  small  degree  a  stockholder  in  some 
of  them;  but  wnat  I  ao  desire  is  to  prevent  the  United  States  Government  from  aid- 
ing them  in  obstructing  service,  for  tnat  is  what  they  do.  It  is  evident  that  if  some- 
body else  can  render  services  cheaper  than  these  tariff  trusts  are  rendering  it,  and 
nothing  in  the  world  but  the  tarifi  prevents  that  service  being  rendered  more  cheaply, 
then  the  service  is  obstructed. 

EVIUS  OP  TARIFF  TRUfinS — IN.7URY  TO   BXPORT  TRADE. 

Now.  there  are  several  aspects  of  these  trusts,  and  several  ways  in  which  they  affect 
not  only  the  consumer,  but  the  business  interests  or  industries  of  the  country.  They 
seriously  affect  the  growing  export  trade,  and  the  smaller  the  trade,  and  the  more 
recent  tne  beginning  of  it,  and  the  more  it  needs  fostering,  the  harder  the  trust  bears 
upon  it 

The  tariff  trusts  sell  their  goods  abroad  cheaper  than  the^  do  here,  and  this  they 
are  enabled  to  do  by  the  protective  tariff.  If  tiie  goods  are  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, a  duty  must  be  paid,  which  enhances  the  price;  the  trusts  are  therefore  able  to 
a  certain  extent  to  extort  from  the  consumers  here  more  than  they  can  secure  if  they 
wish  to  sell  abroad.  They  do  desire  to  sell  abroad,  and  they  therefore  sell  abroad 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  to  corresponding  consumers  in  this  country.  Some  spe- 
cific instances  wm  fairly  well  illustrate  that.  They  have  done  this,  for  instance,  with 
nails,  wire  nails,  steel  rails,  steel  billets,  steel  bars,  otc.  Now,  this  is  a  tax  on  the  export 
business.  A  man  that  is  going  to  produce  goods  into  which  these  things  enter,  and 
send  them  abroad  where  Uiey  must  compete  with  foreign  products,  is  at  a  disadvan- 
ta^  at  the  outset  by  having  to  pay  more  for  his  materials. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  present  a  small  instance  of  that  it  may  serve  as  an  illustration, 
though  not  of  itself  of  great  importance.  The  sheet-metal  industry  in  this  country 
was  growing  very  rapidly  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  has  had  serious  cnecks  in  this  last 
year  or  two,  owing  to  the  increase  in  price  of  the  sheet  steel,  put  up  by  the  combi- 
nation. There  was  a  time,  in  1898  let  us  say,  when  the  makers  of  sheet  steel  in  this 
country,  competing  with  each  other,  had  put  down  the  price,  so  that  they  were  ren- 
dering great  service  in  supplying  steel  sheets  and  galvanized  sheets  at  a  low  price. 
The  result  was  not  only  a  gro¥rm  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  but  also  the  ban- 
ning of  a  healthy  export  tr£le.  It  was  lately  a  question  of  price  whether  these  goods, 
such  as  eaves  troughs,  and  conductor  pipe,  and  other  things  made  of  galvanized 
sheets,  could  be  sent  to  Canada,  and  we  nad  already  begun  to  see  an  export  trade 
growing  up;  but  that  export  trade  has  disappeared  since  the  ^reat  advance  in  the 
price  of  steel  sheets.  Galvanized  sheets  are  now  very  high — higher  than  the  other 
Kinds  of  steel  to  which  I  have  alluded;  higher  in  proportion.  Of  that  fact  I  can 
satisfy  you  by  a  simple  table  of  prices,  but  you  can  easily  find  it  yourselves  from 
any  metal  reports.  Galvanized  sheets  are  amone  the  things  which  are  exorbitantly 
high.  That  export  business  has  almost  entirely  disappear^.  There  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  healniy  business.  Canada  is  an  aamirable  country  for  corrugated  con- 
duc^r  pipe,  for  instance;  corrugated  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  water  in 
freezing.  Canada  is  a  country  where  that  would  be  used  much  more  than  in  the 
south  of  the  United  States.  That  export  business  has  almost  entirely  disappeared; 
the  goods  are  made  lai]gely  in  Canada,  because  the  material  is  so  much  cheaper  there. 
The  labor-saving  devices  save  some  labor,  but  not  enough  to  balance  the  increase 
in  cost.  How  far  also  Canada  will  go  in  retaliatory  duties  I  can  not  say.  That  is 
onteide  my  present  testimony. 

Q.  Is  Canada  our  principal  market  for  that  kind  of  goods? — A.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  outside  of  the  United  States.  The  market  must  be,  of  course,  a  cold  coun- 
try. The  particular  goods  to  which  I  have  alluded  would  not  sell  in  a  warm  country 
to  any  considerable  extent. 

Now,  that  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  I  fear  tariff  trusts  will  affect  our 
growing  export  trade.  A  great  many  people  look  only  at  the  great  exports  of  staple 
producti;  I  mean  the  great  staples  such  as  steel  raila  and  steel  oars,    xneir  attention 
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ha8  lx>en  directed  to  these.  They  are  great  iii  quantity,  and  they  will  grow;  bat 
there  is  another  clasfl  of  ex|>ort  trade — ^the  Yankee-notion  class,  which  comprises 
almost  everything;  all  sorts  of  manufactures  of  steel  and  iron;  and  in  every  instance, 
of  course,  the  extra  price  that  the  producer  in  this  country  has  to  pay  for  his  steel 
or  iron  above  what  his  foreign  competitor  has  to  pay  is  so  much  of  a  handicap.  He 
may  be  able  to  carry  on  the  business,  but  why  put  the  tax  on  lym?  Why  oppress 
him? 

I  ought  to  state  that  the  rebate  naid  in  the  form  of  a  drawback,  while  of  assistance 
to  an  industry  with  an  export  trade  already  established  on  a  large  scale,' is  not  possi- 
ble in  the  case  of  a  small  business,  or,  if  possible,  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  In 
the  case  of  a  small  business,  when  the  trade  neeos  fostering,  it  can  not  get  the  rebate. 
You  see  the  large  industry  that  uses  foreign  material  for  foreign  export  trade  keeps 
separate  departments — a  department  especially  for  export  trade.  In  such  an  estab- 
lisnment  as  Governor  Ames  used  to  have,  you  would  find  a  special  department  for 
foreign  trade. 

Q.  The  shovel  industry? — A.  The  shovel  industry.  An3rthing  that  was  used  in 
that  department,  where  any  saving  could  be  made,  was  purcha^  abroad,  and  an 
exact  account  of  it  could  be  kept  and  an  exact  demonstration  made  of  its  use  in  the 
exported  goods  and  the  rebate  secured.  But  in  the  small  industries,  in  the  case  of 
novelties,  that  rebate  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Special  rulings  have  to  be  obtained,  and 
there  are  other  difficulties.  One  is  the  difficulty  of  demonstrating  that  a  given  mate- 
rial has  actually  been  used.  That  involves  considerable  expense  and  a  publicity 
that  many  manufacturers  do  not  desire. 

KVIL8  OP  TARIFF  TRUOTS— CHECK   UPON   DOMESTIC   B178INER8. 

Then,  I  should  say  in  domestic  trade  the  effects  of  these  tariff  trusts  and  th^r 
extortions  are  still  worse  than  in  foreign  trade.  They  are  not,  perhaps,  so  readily 
seen.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  effect  upon  the  consumer  as  far  as  trade  is  con- 
cerned. It  stops  him  from  buying.  It  will  not  always  do  that.  Rises  in  price  will 
not  always  stop  buying,  because  many  other  things  come  in.  A  srest  many  other 
things  lead  to  brisK  trade,  but  the  trade  is  always  checked,  whether  it  is  brisk  or 
not,  by  the  arbitrary  rise  in  price;  no  question  that  it  would  be  larger  if  it  were  not 
for  the  higher  price. 

That  is  what  we  have  seen  in  these  steel  trusts.  They  have  imposed  a  great  check 
on  building  operations.  Surely  no  better  proof  could  be  desired  of  that  than  the  ^t 
that  the  steel  trusts  themselves  were  forced  to  lower  their  prices.  But  they  have  not 
put  them  as  low  as  they  should.  They  have  found,  finally,  that  the  exorbitant  prices 
they  were  asking  affected  their  business  so  injuriously  tnat  for  their  own  interests 
they  lowered  the  price.  But  they  were  some  time  in  finding  it  out.  The  whole 
year  1899,  almost,  was  a  year  of  great  oppression  to  those  engaged  in  building  opera-r 
tions.  Where  they  had  no  contracts  already  made  at  the  low  prices,  there  was  a 
serious  check  to  building.  I  could  cite  an  instance  in  Boston  where  a  large  building 
was  rented.  A  competitor  of  the  tenant  desired  the  owners  of  that  building  to  ^ut 
up  one  just  like  it  for  him;  but  they  could  not  rent  it  to  him  at  the  same  price 
because  of  the  exorbitant  increase  in  the  cost  of  building  materials.  There  was  a 
case  where  building  was  checked  and  industry  was  checked  and  trade  was  checked, 
all  by  the  arbitrary  increase  in  price. 

It  puts  the  whole  business  of  the  country,  in  the  line  of  one  of  these  trusts,  entirely 
at  the  mercv  of  the  few  who  control  the  trust.  Their  judgment  may  be  good  or  it  may 
be  bad.  If  it  is  bad,  and  they  keep  the  prices  up,  the  whole  industry  of  building, 
for  example,  is  checked.  They  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  good  judgment. 
There  are  some  monopolies  that  are  regulated  by  men  whose  business  judgment  has 
been  singularly  souna  in  that  respect;  but  I  urge  that  experience  has  repeatedly 

E roved  it  unsafe  to  sive  to  any  set  of  business  men  such  arbitrary  power  over  the 
usiness  of  the  whole  country,  as  is  bestowed  upon  these  trust  managers  by  the 
protective  taxes  in  our  tariff. 

EVILS  OF  TARIFF  TRUSTS — ARBITRARY   PRICB3. 

Now,  another  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tariff  trusts  affect  business  men 
as  distinguished  from  consumers — ^the  way  they  affect  the  great  mass  of  men.  The 
increases  in  price  are  all  arbitrary.  They  are  not  based  on  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  or  upon  the  general  run  of  the  market,  and  the  business  abih'ty  which  con- 
sists in  foreseeing  the  occasion  for  a  rise  and  in  providing  for  it,  is  eliminated  entirely. 
The  same  thin^  takes  place  in  regard  to  arbitrary  drops.  When  a  trust,  each,  as  the 
lead  trust,  for  its  own  reasons  drops  the  price,  it  is  done  without  warning.    Lead,  for 
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example,  was  $4.70  per  hundred  pounds  or  $4.75,  and  in  the  year  1900,  suddenly  and 
without  any  warning,  the  managers  of  the  trust  made  a  large  drop  in  the  price,  and 
then  another,  until  the  price  had  reached  $3.75.  That  was  a  relief,  certainly,  to  con- 
sumers who  happened  to  he  in  the  market  just  at  that  time.  It  was  done  prohahly 
for  certain  business  reasons  relating  to  the  purchase  of  ore,  and  when  these  objects 
were  obtained  the  price  was  again  arbitrarily  put  up,  until  now  the  price  for  lead  is 
$4.37}.  Now,  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear  the  comments  of  the  business  men  in 
the  metal  trade.  Thev  do  not  speak  to  me -as  moderately  as  I  am  speaking  to  you 
about  the  changes  in  the  price  of  lead  by  the  trust  With  a  system  of  open  competi- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  wluitever  causes  affected  the  price  of  lead,  the  rise  and  fall 
would  have  been  more  gradual — ^would  have  been  more  evenly  distributed — and  the 
oppression  on  anyone  who  had  Laid  in  a  stock  of  goods  at  the  time  of  the  high 
pnoe  would  not  liave  been  so  great.  That  is  an  instance  of  the  way  the  trusts  aff^ 
businesB. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  trusts  there  are  in  this  country,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  that  are  not  in  any  way  protected  by  the  tariff. 
Tet  they  are,  many  of  them,  the  creatures  of  the  tanff  in  this  way,  that  they  have 
been  formed  for  self-protection  against  the  tariff  trusts,  and  in  that  way  they  are 
caused  by  the  tariff. 

The  organizations  of  middlemen  are  in  that  sense  trusts.  They  are  combinations 
to  secure  a  monopoly  in  certain  districts,  and  in  verv  many  cases  these  organizations 
are  due  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  self -protection  by  these  business  men  against  the 
exactions  and  the  caprices  of  the  trust,  and  they  are  formed  to  avoid  the  effects  of  these 
arbitrary  rises  and  drops  of  the  price.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  the  newspapers  of  evidence  given  before  this  commission^  that  sometimes 
there  is  retaliation  on  the  part  of  these  organizations;  that  it  is  '* diamond  cut  dia- 
mond," and  that  the  tariff  trusts  are  thus  led  on  to  strengthen  themselves  against 
the  demands  of  the  other  oiganizations,  for  which  the  tariff  trusts  themselves  are  to 
blame. 

EVIM  OP  TARIFF  TRUSTS — RESULTS  OF   LACK   OF  COMPETmON. 

Then,  consider  some  of  the  effects  of  lack  of  competition.  In  the  first  place,  there 
seems  to  be  a  disappearance  of  services  that  were  formerlv  rendered.  How  far  that 
evil  will  be  cured  later  on  remains  to  be  seen.  The  middleman  rendered  a  service, 
or  he  would  not  have  been  paid  for  it;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  part  of  the  service 
which  he  rendered  will  be  so  much  desired  that  he  will  come  back.  He  has  been 
crowded  out  in  many  cases  by  the  trust,  and  the  service  he  used  to  render  is  not 
now  rendered  at  all.  For  instance,  there  were  certain  men  whose  information  as  to 
the  different  mills  that  make  sheet  steel  or  tin  plates  was  of  value  to  their  customers. 
But  the  trusts  fill  the  orders  of  their  customers  from  the  mills  where  it  is  most  con- 
venient for  them  to  do  so.  That  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  service  that  has  been 
wiped  out,  leaving  the  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  the  trust 

The  same  w^ay  with  delay.  Under  a  system  of  competition,  during  the  period 
when  the  steel  combinations  were  not  in  existence,  the  purchaser  could  choose  from 
all  the  sellers  in  the  market,  and  there  was  rarely  a  time,  even  in  a  period  of  brisk 
business,  when  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  some  mill  to  agree  to  furnish  its  soods 
promptly;  but  where  there  \a  but  one  seller,  the  trust,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  and  has 
been  proven  by  experience,  that  the  trust  will  fill  that  order  when  it  is  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  trust  to  fill  it  Instead  of  a  lot  of  separate  competing  concerns  striving 
to  render  the  service,  and  so  anxious  to  render  it  that  they  will  furnish  the  goods 
promptlv  even  at  the  cost  of  some  little  disadvanta^,  the  order  is  now  taken  by  the 
01^  seller  that  there  is,  and  is  filled  at  the  convemence  of  that  seller. 

That  is  exactly  what  takes  place,  of  course,  with  any  monopoly,  whether  a  tariff 
trust  or  a  street  railroad.  The  street  railway,  of  course,  runs  its  cars  for  profit,  and 
it  may  render  a  great  service  to  the  community,  but  there  are  certain  times  of  the 
day  when  the  s&eet  railwav  does  not  run  as  many  cars,  and  it  is  governed  in  that 
matter  by  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  How  far  it  will  push  ite  narrow  view,  of 
profit  and  loss  depends  on  the  sound  business  jud^ent  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  it 
If  they  are  not  men  of  sound  business  judgment,  they  will  push  it  so  far  as  to  incom- 
mode their  customers,  and  that  is  exactly  what  some  of  the  managers  of  the  trusts  in 
this  country  have  done.  They  have  filled  orders  only  when  it  was  convenient  for 
them  to  do  so.  They  have  filled  orders  from  the  individual  plants  they  chose  to  fill 
them  from,  and  often  with  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  customer. 

That,  I  believe,  you  will  find  to  be  the  universal  testimony  of  every  man  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  metal  business  in  this  city.  I  do  not,  of  course,  know  all  of  them 
personally,  but  I  know  many  of  them;  and  if  it  may  be  admitted  as  testimony — ^it  is, 
of  course,  hearsay  testimony— all,  without  regard  to  political  juuty,  and  without 
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regard  to  whether  or  not  they  share  my  beliefs  about  protection  and  free  trade,  onite 
in  complaining  about  the  inconvenience  and  losses  to  which  they  have  been  sab- 
jected  since  these  j^reat  steel  combinations,  such  as  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  have  been  formed. 

Now,  I  have  not  mentioned  these  two  companies  because  I  think  they  are  worse 
than  others,  but  because  I  daily  hear  complaints  of  that  sort  about  them.  I  have 
the  most  pleasant  relations  with  the  gentlemen  who  manage  both  these  companies. 
I  have  not  mvself  been  a  very  Kreat  sufferer  from  these  inconveniences.  I  have  suf- 
fered somewnat,  but  my  complaint  is  not  on  my  own  accornt;  it  is  the  usual  com- 
plaint of  business  men. 

Then  take  the  matter  of  deterioration.  I  suppose  that  wherever  competition 
ceases  the  spur  to  produce  goods  better  becomes  less  sharp.  About  a  year  ago  I  w^as 
gratified  by  having  a  man  come  to  me  after  I  had  made  tnat  statement  and  give  me 
a  little  bit  of  personal  information.  He  said  that  the  superintendent  of  a  certain 
wire  works  had  said  to  him:  "My  object  in  life  is  gone.  1  used  to  take  a  pride  in 
producing  the  best  wire  made  in  this  country.  It  is  all  one  now."  I  was  interested 
m  that  statement,  but  after  a  time  it  passed  from  my  mind.  Within  a  month  the 
foreman  of  one  of  our  departments  where  we  used  wire  came  in  and  said:  *'The  wire 
we  have  been  getting  for  some  time  is  inferior  to  what  we  used  to  f^V  It  seems  to 
me  you  have  there  testimony  from  both  ends  as  to  the  deterioration  in  the  product 
that  takes  place  when  the  stimulus  of  competition  is  removed. 

The  object  of  my  talk  thus  far  has  been  to  show  that,  whatever  of  benefits  there 
may  be  in  combination^  there  are  evils,  and  I  can  not  help  feeling  that,  with  the 
power  which  this  commission  has  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and  obtain  figures 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  obtain,  you  •  will  find  these  statements  of 
mine  to  be  borne  out  as  to  the  evils  of  combination. 

RBMBDY   FOR  THE   EVILS  OP  TARIFF  TRUSTS — THE   BABCOCK   BILL. 

Now,  if  I  may  assume  that  I  have  g|iven  you  some  ground  for  supposing  th^^e  may 
be  evils  in  these  tariff  trusts,  let  me  inquire  whether  there  are  benefits  in  combina- 
tion: and  if  so,  whether  the  community  gets  the  benefits  in  the  case  of  the  tariff 
trusts. 

I  think  this  may  be  said,  that  wherever  an  organization  hajB  a  practical  control  or 
monopoly  in  this  country  and  has  taken  advant^e  of  its  protection  by  the  tariff  to 
raise  prices  arbitrarily,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  witnout  further  argument  on  my  part, 
that  in  that  case  the  benefits  derivea  from  combination  are  taken  by  the  combines 
and  not  given  in  any  respect  to  the  community.  We  have  in  these  cases  the  evils 
without  the  benefits.  We  have  extortion  practiced  on  the  consumer.  We  have 
inconvenience  and  loss  occasioned  to  the  middleman  who  is  still  found  to  be  of  use. 
We  have  deterioration  in  the  product.  We  have  a  tax  on  the  growing  export  trade. 
We  have  all  these  evils.  The  community  bears  them  all  and  does  not  derive  one  of 
the  benefits  that  there  may  be  in  combination. 

I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  trusts,  or  whether  the  evils  of  great 
combinations  balance  the  benefits  derived  from  them,  as  I  said  before.  What  I 
desire  to  see  in  legislation  affecting  trusts  is  something  that  will  not  interfere  with 
the  benefits  of  combination,  if  there  are  any,  but  will  msure  the  sharing  of  its  bene- 
fits with  the  community.  I  see  no  other  way  in  the  case  of  tariff  trusts  than  the 
removal  of  the  protective  tax. 

I  have  recently  seen  the  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Babcock.  I  have  some 
hesitation  in  speaking  of  that  bill.  It  would  reqmre  very  long  and  careful  study  to 
say  exactly  what  its  effect  would  be.  It  is  evidently  a  capricious  bill,  because  it 
omits  many  articles  in  Schedule  C,  the  metal  schedule,  where  it  has  included  others 
of  a  very  similar  nature.  But,  while  not  being  willing  to  say  that  that  bill  is  a  thor- 
oughly excellent  measure,  I  do  desire  to  see  it  passed,  because  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  step  in  the  right  direction. 

My  own  position  about  sucn  measures  is  this:  I  have  no  part  in  the  making  of  the 
laws  of  this  country;  that  duty  belongs  to  those  to  whom  the  people  have  given  it. 
The  only  part  that  I  take  in  relation  to  it  is  educational.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
great  evil  in  the  protective  tariff,  and  that  there  alw^ays  has  been,  and  I  am  always 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  state  my  case.  But  when  you  ask  me  what  I  desire  for  a 
remedy,  I  say  that  I  wish  first  to  convince  you  of  the  evil,  and  then  whatever  rational 
step  you  may  take  to  remedy  the  evil,  I  desire  to  support  you  in  it.  If  you  won' t  do  it 
my  way,  do  it  your  way;  only  do  it.  That  is  the  position  I  am  ready  to  take,  because 
I  believe  that  every  step  of  progress  in  that  direction  will  inevitably  lead  to  another. 
If  they  start  with  Mr.  Babcock's  bill,  I  do  not  believe  they  will  let  the  other  tarifi 
trusts  alone.    That  is  why  I  give  my  approval  to  such  a  bill  as  that 
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BPPBCT  OF  THE   PROTBCnVE  TARIFF    UPON   THE  COUNTRY'S    INDUHTRIEK. 

I  wish  to  add  just  a  few  words  about  the  general  question  of  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
tec'itive  tariff  on  industries.  When  it  was  proposed  to  increase  the  rates  in  1897,  I 
tried  very  hard  to  ^t  some  of  my  friends  here  who  were  protectionists  to  say  how 
they  expected  that  increase  was  going  to  do  any  good  to  trade.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  get  them  to  say  exactly,  but  I  think  some  of  them  said  that  they  expected  the 
increased  dutv  would  benefit  industrjr  in  this  country,  because  it  would  check  the 
importation  oi  goods  in  competition  with  those  which  were  made  in  this  country.  I 
asked  them  how  much  they  thought  these  importations  would  be  checked,  and  that 
question  they  generally  did  not  answer;  but  as  well  as  I  could  learn,  some  of  them 
expected  it  would  amount  annually  to  $200,000,000.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
importations  have  not  been  reduced  to  that  extent;  but  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  they  have  been  shifted;  that  the  importations  that  have  taxen  place  have  been 
on  different  lines,  so  that  possibly  a  change  in  imports  has  occurred  of  considerable 
amount.  I  asked  what  proportion  of  the  annual  trade  of  the  country  they  thought 
that  $200,000,000  was,  and  as  well  as  I  could  make  out  there  was  no  great  difference 
of  opinion — it  was  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  the  country. 

It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  was  an  instance  of  what  I  have  always  claimed, 
that  business  prosperity  is  not  a  question  of  high  duties  or  of  low  duties.  I  myself 
do  not  ever  care  much  to  discuss  the  protective  tariff  from  that  standpoint.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  high  tariff  tax  always  injures  trade,  or  that  'a  low  one  always  pro- 
motes it,  or  vice  versa.  I  think  the  great  factors  that  affect  trade,  that  cause  com- 
mercial expansion  or  commercial  depression,  commercial  activity  or  commercial 
dullness,  are  £ar  beyond  any  control  through  changes  in  the  tariff  policy.  That  is 
what  I  think  about  the  direct  effect  of  the  tariff  on  the  industries  of  the  country. 

THE  TARIFF  (CONSIDERED  WITH   REFERENCE  TO  THE  SOCIAX  QUESTION. 

But  there  is  an  indirect  effect  on  the  industries  of  the  countrv,  and  that  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  social  question.  I  can  not  believe  that  any  industrial  system  is  well 
founded  that  is  based  upon  privilege,  upon  taxing  the  whole  countiry  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few.  The  number  of  those  who  would  be  directly  exposed  injuriously  to  the 
competition  of  imported  foreign  products,  if  every  protective  tax  were  swept  away, 
varies  from  6  to  7  per  cent  of  all  our  workers,  and  a  few  years  ago  it  must  have  sunk 
iar  below  5  per  cent.  I  can  not  believe  that  any  industrial  system  is  sound  that  is 
founded  on  an  injustice  like  that.  I  believe  as  the  people  find  that  out  they  will  be 
more  and  more  discontented;  and  I  think  now  that  much  of  the  discontent  in  this 
country,  which  has  manifested  itself  in  ways  with  w^hich  I  am  very  far  from  being 
in  agreement,  is  at  bottom  based  on  this  grievance.  I  think  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  the  West  and  South  have  felt  that  something  hurt  them,  and  that  it  came 
from  the  East  and  North.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  country  to  have  that 
sectional  feeling. 

Then  I  see  also  the  bad  effects  of  educating  people  to  look  to  the  Government  for 
l^islation  in  their  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  their  immediate  circle  of  friends.  Instead 
of  trying  to  secure  relief  by  removing  all  favors  from  the  few,  they  are  showing 
already  a  tendency  to  have  the  Government  extend  its  favors  so  as  to  take  in  my 
class  or  your  class  or  some  other  class. 

It  seems  to  me  one  rule  for  all  is  the  only  sound  rule,  and  that  is  justice.  That  is 
my  great  objection  to  the  protective  tariff,  that  it  is  not  just;  and,  I  say  it  with  regret, 
throughout  the  history  of  protective  tariffs  in  this  country,  it  has  been  possible  to 
impose  them  only  by  improper  influence. 

THE  RELATION   OF  COMBINATIONS  TO  THE  TARIFF. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  there  not  combinations  in  foreign  (countries? — A.  I 
have  never  been  over;  I  do  not  know.    I  hear  there  are. 

Q.  Are  those  combinations  fostered  or  encouraged  by  protective  tariffs? — A.  Not 
in  Great  Britain. 

Q.  Then  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  combination  is  the  prot^g^  of  the 
tariff?— A.  No. 

Q.  How  would  you  reach  a  combination  that  was  not  the  special  favorite  of  the 
tariff? — A.  I  should  study  that  after  I  had  reached  the  one  that  I  see  the  plain 
remedy  for. 

Q.  How  far,  in  considering  this  matter,  have  vou  considered  its  relations  to  the 
workinemen? — A.  A  good  deal.  I  have  been  rather  interested  in  some  of  the  testi- 
mony that  your  commission  has  taken.  One  gentleman  has  increased  the  price  of 
Wb  products  some  150  per  cent  and  increased  the  price  of  his  labor  5  per  cent. 
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Q.  Was  there  not  any  reason  given  for  that  discrepancy?  Is  it  fair  to  make  that 
statement  alone  without  the  explanation  that  went  with  it? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is 
fair.  He  did  give  explanations,  but  it  is  fair  to  make  that  statement  alone,  because 
the  explanations  were  worse  than  inadequate. 

Q.  Supposing  that  his  raw  material  had  gone  up  sufficiently  to  justify  that  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  product? — A.  The  materials  which  he  dted  were  quite  a  number  of 
them  also  the  recipients  of  tariff  bounty,  but  the  rise  in  them  only  accounted  for  a 
portion  of  the  extortionate  increase  in  his  selling  prices. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  into  the  subject  far  enough  to  make  any  comparison  between 
wages  paid  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  in  the  same  industry? — A.  Yes;  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  testimonv  of  that  gentleman.  The  wages  that  he  presented^ 
were  in  every  case  wages  by  tne  month  and  not  by  the  piece.  It  seems  to  me 
that  comparison  of  wages  by  the  piece  is  the  only  fair  comparison.  I  have  not  gone 
into  that;  I  have  not  tne  leisure,  the  means,  or  the  opportunity. 

Q.  Assuming  the  statement  generally  maae  to  be  true,  that  the  wages  in  this  coun- 
try are  twice  as  high  as  they  are  in  competing  foreign  countries,  do  you  not  think  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  or  a  removal  of  the  te^lff  would  affect  wages  paid  to  laboi? — 
.A.  That  is  a  good  deal  of  an  assumption  to  make.  I  never  have  considered  that, 
because  I  have  never  considered  such  an  assumption  to  be  true. 

THB  TABIFF  WITH  RBFERSNCB  TO  THB  GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  OOUNTBY. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  condition  of  the  country  generally  is  any  better  to-day  than 
it  was  4  years  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  difference? — ^A.  To  the  general  commercial  activity 
that  has  swept  over  the  whole  world,  and  further  to  the  very  fortunate  combination 
of  circumstances  that  led  to  our  ability  to  supply  great  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts at  a  time  when  there  was  a  short  supply  and  a  great  aemand  for  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  the  conditions  from  1890  or  1894  to  1897?  Can  you 
explain  the  conditions  in  a  similar  way? — ^A.  Yes.  I  should  say  we  shared  in  the 
very  general  commercial  depression  that  existed  all  over  the  world  so  &r  as  I  am 
aware,  aggravated,  of  course,  by  the  condition  of  our  currency.  We  should  have 
been  able  to  meet  the  depression  better  with  a  sounder  currency. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Government  from  1894  to  1897  had  any- 
thing to  GO  with  the  condition  of  affairs  at  that  time? — A.  I  do  not.  I  can  not  see 
that  it  could  have  affected  it  to  any  great  extent.  It  may  have  in  individual 
instances,  but  not  in  general.  So  far  as  business  generally  is  concerned,  it  somewhat 
improved  as  a  matter  of  fact  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  in  1894.  There  was  a 
steady  improvement  from  then  on,  though  very  slow;  but  we  did  not  get  out  of  our 
troubles  until  the  enormous  effect  was  felt  of  our  fortunate  circumstances,  which  I 
have  just  explained. 

Q.  The  advantajges  of  production  without  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  are  enjoyed  by 
Great  Britain,  which  is  one  of  the  lari^est  competitors  of  the  United  Stateel? — ^A.  Yes; 
without  the  interposition  of  a  protective  tariff;  she  has  a  very  laree  revenue  tariff. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  laige  importation  to  this  country  of  certain  lines  of  goods  from 
1894  to  1897,  which  goods  are  not  imported  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason? — ^A.  In  the  first  place,  between  1894  and  1898,  in  many 
lines  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  was  very  greatly  lowered,  so  that  it  no 
longer  became  advantageous  to  purchase  goods  abroad.  They  could  be  bought 
cheaper  in  this  country. 

Q.  Well,  immediately  after  1894  the  importations  of  certain  lines  of  goods 
increased? — A.  And  some  decreased. 

Q.  And  some  decreased;  but  those  on  which  there  had  been  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  increased? — A.  Of  some  that  was  true;  but  they  increased  for  a  while  and  then 
fell  off  again.    They  fell  off  when  American  producers  met  the  competition. 

Q.  How  were  they  able  to  do  so? — ^A.  By  virtue  of  the  &cilities  and  wonderful 
natural  resources  of  this  countiy. 

Q.  Did  they  not  also  meet  it  oy  a  reduction  in  the  price  paid  to  labor? — A.  In  some 
cases,  yes;  in  some,  no. 

Q.  In  most  cases  did  they  not  so  meet  it? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Can  you  state  a  single  leading  industry  under  the  protection  of  the  tariff  that 
did  not  reauce  wages  from  1894  to  1897? — ^A.  I  have  not  the  figures  here.  I  can  give 
you  my  recollection.  It  is  that  the  great  drops  in  waees  came  before  the  competi- 
tion was  thus  met;  that  there  were  drops  in  wages  about  the  time  of  which  you 
speak,  but  these  drops  had  already  taken  place. 

Q.  How  far  were  thev  precipitated  by  a  forecast  of  the  conditions  that  to  manu- 
facturers seemed  inevitable? — A.  I  do  not  tliink  they  were  caused  in  these  special  lines 
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by  other  caosee  than  those  that  led  to  a  redtiction  of  wages  in  man^  lines  not  at  all 
affected  by  changes  in  the  tariff.  There  was  a  very  general  depression,  to  which  we 
have  been  alluding — a  depression  in  all  lines.  Not  only  were  the  wages  of  the  very 
small  percentage  of  our  workers  who  were  exposed  in  the  slightest  degree  to  foreign 
competition  lowered,  but  there  was  a  general  lowering  of  wages.  What  operated  in 
all  indnstries  of  the  country  generally  is  a  sufficient  explanation,  rather  than  what 
took  place  in  particular  instances. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  drop  in  wages  preceding  the  tariff  agitation  of  1887-^8 — along 
there? — A.  I  am  not  informed. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  increases  in  wages  under  the  McKinley  tariff? — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  You  recollect  there  were  some? — A.  A  few. 

Q.  And  you,  of  course,  know  of  increases  in  your  own  rate  of  wages  since  1897 
onder  the  Dingley  bill? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  regund'it  simply  as  a  coincidence  that  the  increase  took  place? — A.  No;  I 
think  it  was  caused  by  the  revival  of  commercial  activity. 

Q.  You  think  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  restriction  of  the  American 
market  to  American  products? — A.  In  some  few  cases  it  may  have;  in  the  general 
run  of  cases,  no. 

THE  TIN-PLATE   INDUSTRY  WITH   REFERENCE  TO  THE  TARIFF. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  tin-plate  industry  in  one  of  your  illustrations.  In  your  own 
line  of  business  are  you  users  of  tin  plate? — A.  To  a  small  extent. 

Q-  May  I  ask  you,  brieflv,  what  is  your  own  line  of  industry? — A.  Sheet-metal 
goods  made  of  tin  plates  ana  copiier  ana  sheet  steel,  with  some  specialties  in  addition. 

Q.  Pressed  tinware? — A.  That  is  but  a  small  part  of  our  business. 

Q.  Yon  are  familiar  with  the  tin-plate  business  covering  a  period  of  10  or  12 
year^ — A.  Oh,  ^es. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  price  of  100  pounds  of  standard  tin — taking  some  particular 
gr&de — in,  say,  1889,  and  ueing  that  same  grade  further  as  an  illustration,  give  the 
prices  down  to  the  present  time? — ^A.  I  can. 

Table  ^  showing  prices  of  tin  plate  per  jxmnd. 


Tiacalyear. 


New  York 
price. 


Price  in 
bond. 


1»Q 
1800 

vm 

U92 
1868 
UM 
U95 


CtnU. 

Cents. 

4 

3 

4.2 

3.2 

6.1 

3.6 

6.2 

3 

6.1 

2.9 

4.9 

2.7 

8.9 

2.5 

Flflcal  year. 


1806 

1897 

1898 

1899 

Jaly  1,1899 
July  1,1900 
July  1,1901 


New  York 
price. 


CtnU, 
8.6 
8.2 
3 

3.4 
4.2 
4.9 
4.4 


Price  in 
bond. 


OenU. 
2.4 
2.4 
2.8 
2.5 
8.6 
8.6 
8.2 


Q.  Can  you  recollect  approximately  the  amount  of  tin  plate  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1889? — A.  Without  any  difficulty.    There  was  practically  none. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  how  much  was  produced  in  1900? — A.  There  was  produced 
7,500,000  boxes,  100  pounds  to  the  box.    That  would  be  750,000,000  pounds. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  the  vast  increase  in  the  industry  in  the  United 
StateE(? — A.  Yes;  the  &ct  that  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  purchase  tin  plate 
elsewhere. 

Q.  Do  you  also  recollect  the  comparative  price  of  100  pounds  of  tin  plate  in  1889 
and  in  1900? — A.  Yes;  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  price  in  1889  was  not  the 
price  of  the  tin  plate.  It  was  the  price  of  the  tin  plate  with  $1  a  box  added.  That 
was  a  heavy  duty. 

Q.  Was  not  tnat  purely  a  revenue  duty? — A.  It  was  at  that  time;  it  produced 
revenue  and  nothing  else;  it  was  a  heavy  revenue  duty. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  duty  that  you  favor? — A.  Please  excuse  me  from  saying  that  I 
ever  &vored  any  revenue  duty.  I  do  not  object  to  revenue  duties,  but  please  do  not 
say  that  I  ever  mvored  that  duty. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  you  favored  a  duty  for  revenue? — 
A.  I  do  not  attack  revenue  duties;  I  do  not  concern  myself  with  them. 


1  AboYe  table  was  later  supplied  by  the  witness,  with  the  following  explanation:  "  The  reqaest  for 
return  of  revised  proofs  within  8  days  compils  me  to  give  a  table  which  I  have  at  hand  instead  of 
exactly  the  figures  asked  for.  The  difference,  which  is  immaterial,  is  this:  First,  the  figures  happen 
to  be  prices  per  pound  instead  of  per  hundred  pounds  though  exactly  proportional.  8^»nd,  instead 
of  selecting  one  grade  I  give  the  price  per  pound  on  all  tin  plates  consumed." 
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Q.  You  can,  of  c^ouree,  differentiate  the  terminology  to  auit  yourself;  but  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  at  the  1)ejj:inninK  that  you  were  not  in  favor  of  any  duties  except 
duties  laid  for  revenue? — A.  Except  duties  laid  for  revenue  only — ^the  word  "only" 
is  important. 

Q.  Was  not  the  tariff  duty  on  tin  palate  levied  for  revenue  only  in  1889? — A.  No;  I 
must  say  that  I  believe  it  was  laid  with  an  ulterior  purpose;  that  so  far  as  revenue 
was  concerned,  that  duty  would  have  been  swept  away  in  1883. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  approximately  the  amount  of  importation  of  tin  in  1889? — A. 
About  7,000,000  boxes. 

Q.  That  was  nearly  the  entire  production  in  the  Unite<l  States  in  1900? — A.  Oh,  the 
consuniption  must  have  grown  since  then;  it  certainly  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Do  you  know  how  many  {)eople  in  the  United  States  have 
been  given  employment  di recti v  in  the  new  tin-plate  industry? — A.  I  do  not;  I  know 
how  many  it  was  claimed  would  be  given  employment  I  do  not  know  how  many 
are  employed. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  industry  would  have  been  established  here  but  for  the 

Protective  dutv  on  tin  plate? — A.  It  is  always  very  hard  to  say  what  would  have 
appened;  I  think  that  as  far  as  supplying  the  western  part  of  this  coimtry  is  con- 
cerned, the  industry  would  have  been  established  without  the  change  that  was  made 
in  1890.  I  am  con\inced  of  it,  from  the  fact  that  the  price  of  st^l  was  so  greatly 
reduced  between  1890  and  1897  and  1898. 

Q.  Since  you  object  to  what  you  call  a  monoply  in  business,  as  we  all  do,  I  sup- 
pose you  favor  the  competition  of  different  establishments  in  this  country? — A.  I 
most  thoroughly  believe  in  the  competitive  system. 

Q.  There  are  6  independent  tin-plate  plants  in  this  country,  and  the  managers  or 
owners  of  some  of  those  plants  have  testified  l>efore  this  commission  that  if  the 
duties  on  tin  plate  were  repealed  the  effect  would  be  to  kill  their  plants,  and  ther&- 
|ore  to  kill  the  domestic  competition  with  the  tin  plate  trust  Do  you  think  they 
are  in  error  al>out  it? — A.  It  is  impossible  to  say.  1  think  they  are  in  error  in  claim- 
ing any  advantages  from  their  competition  to  the  consumer  as  vet.  There  are  no 
evidences  in  the  market  conditions  of  l)enefit  to  the  consumer  from  their  competi- 
tion. At  the  l)eginning  of  my  remarks,  I  called  a  trust  an  organization  w^hich  has 
practical  control  or  monopoly.  A  trust,  in  my  opinion,  may  not  have  a  complete 
monopoly;  yet  if  it  has  sucn  a  very  general  control  of  the  business  that  competition  is 
weak  and  slight,  it  is  still  a  practical  monopoly.  In  this  particular  case,  since  those 
gentlemen  entered  upon  the  building  of  mills  to  compete  with  the  tin  plate  trust, 
circumstances  have  considerably  changed.  In  some  cases  the  plants  nave  been 
abandoned.  In  others,  I  have  seen  in  metal  papers  that  the  plants  have  been  sold 
to  the  American  Tin  Plate  Comimny,  thus  wiping  out  entirely  that  competition 
which  they  had  led  us  to  think  they  were  giving.  And  let  it  be  said  still  further 
that  the  recent  great  combination  in  the  proauction  of  steel  would  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  plants  oiitside  of  the  trust  to  compete  as  they  did  in  the  past 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  belief  that  these  independent  plants  are  not  seriously  competing 
for  the  trade? — A.  That  is  my  information  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  it 
from  the  ordinary  sources  that  are  open  to  men  in  the  metal  business. 

Q,  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  that  the  independent  plants  have  not  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  price  down? — A.  The  fact  that  the  price  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Tin  Plate  CJompany  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  goods  in  the  market,  with 
some  additions  of  course  for  freight,  and  often  a  small  amount  for  immediate  ser\'ice, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  But  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  makes  the  price, 
and  its  price  is  the  price  at  which  purchases  have  to  be  made. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  profits  of  tne  American  Tin  Plate  Company  are  excessive? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  what  their  profits  are.  They  have  paid  dividends  on  a  capitaliza- 
tion vastly  in  excess  of  the  value  of  their  plants.  In  that  respect  I  think  they  may 
be  said  to  be  excessive.  They  have  also  made  additions  to  their  surplus,  I  suppose. 
I  am  not  informed  as  to  their  profits,  but  they  must  have  been  large. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  in  the  business  world  that  when  any  business  becomes  inordinately 
profitable  others  are  apt  to  engage  in  it? — A.  It  would  be  a  fact  but  for  the  existence  of 
allied  combinations  wtiich  may  prevent  others  from  engaging  in  that  business,  and 
that  is  the  case  with  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company.  The  allied  combinations 
can  practically  prevent  competition  for  a  considerable  time. 

Q.  How  can  tney  prevent  it? — A.  A  tin-plate  mill  must  have  steel.  It  can  not  buy 
steel  bars  except  from  tlie  great  combination,  or  at  any  rate  it  can  not  buy  steel  bars 
at  a  price  below  the  price  named  by  that  combination,  which  has  practical  control  of 
the  production  of  steel  bars.  The  alliance  starting  from  the  bottom,  starting  from  the 
ore,  manufacturing  billets,  and  then  steel  sheets,  can  practically  drive  out  any  sheet 
mill  which  would  have  to  buy  its  billets  of  that  combination. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  duty  on  steel  bars  or  the  duty  on  black  sheets 
were  repes^ed,  independent  plants  would  be  able  to  get  those  articles  at  a  lower  price 
than  at  present? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  bars;  I  feel  reasonably  sure  as  to  steel 
sheets.  Allow  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Babcock's  bill  omits  the  class  of  steel  sheets  of 
which  tin  plates  are  made.  If  his  bill  passes  as  it  stands  (judging  from  the  brief 
examination  that  I  have  so  far  had  the  time  to  give  it),  his  bill  would  not  make  it 
possible  for  tinnine  mills  or  ''dipperies,"  as  they  are  called,  to  start  in  this  country  in 
competition  with  me  trust  in  tin  plates. 

Q.  Why  do  you  suppose  he  omitted  that  clase(? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q,  Was  it  from  accident  or  desim? — A.  I  am  not  informed. 

Q.  Is  the  foreign  price  such,  relative  to  the  price  in  this  country,  that  the  prob- 
abilit^r  is  that  if  the  duty  were  repealed,  the  makers  of  tin  plate  here  could  get  their 
material  at  a  lower  price  than  now? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  would  import  sheet  steel,  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  freight 
that  steel  very  far  into  the  country  in  competition  with  American  sheet  steel. 

Q.  But  if  the  duty  on  tin  plates  were  also  repealed  at  the  same  time,  would  there 
be  any  occasion  for  importmg  sheet  steel  for  making  tin  plates? — ^A.  No;  but  any- 
body can  make  tin  plates  if  he  has  the  sheet  steel;  you  could  do  it  here  in  this  room. 
A  complete  tin  plate  mill  rolls  sheet  steel. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  it  was  the  duty  on  sheet  steel  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
establishment  of  the  tin-plate  industry  before  the  McKinley  tariff  was  enacted? — A. 
No;  I  think  it  was  the  high  price  of  steel  generally-  that  is  to  say,  from  the  ore  and 
the  billet  through  to  the  sheet 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  DESIRABILITY  OF  TABIFF  LEGISLATION. 

Q.  Now,  you  referred  to  the  Babcock  bill.  I  do  not  understand  you  as  indorsing 
it  or  commending  it  except  as  an  entering  wedge? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  your  belief  that  that  bill  should  be  enacted,  or  something  similar  to  it? — 
A.  Something  similar  to  it. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  you  can  not  practically  in  Congress  amend  one  schedule  in 
the  tariff  without  opening  the  whole  tariff  question? — A.  I  am  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Would  you  r^ard  that  as  an  evil  or  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune? — A.  It  ought  to 
be  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune;  unless  malign  influences  should  step  in,  it  would  be 
a  piece  of  great  good  fortune. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  whenever  the  tariff  undergoes  a  f;eneral  revision  there  is  a 
considerable  suspension  of  tradQ  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  incident  to  such  revi- 
sion?— A.  Yes;  but  there  is  no  need  of  such  delavs  as  we  have  sometimes  seen  in  such 
revisions  of  the  tariff.  If  the  responsibility  for  delay  in  that  case  is  properly  brought 
home,  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  a  delay. 

Q.  Congress  being  a  deliberative  body  and  made  up  of  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  thecountry,  is  it  possible  to  avoid  long  delay? — ^A.  I  suppose  that  some  delay 
IS  unavoidable.  That  is  one  of  the  objections  to  the  protective  system,  that  relief 
from  its  oppression  can  not  be  obtained  without  a  certain  amount  of  delay  and  injury 
to  business.  I  think  those  that  impose  the  taxes  should  bear  the  blame  of  the  delay, 
and  not  those  who  have  protested  against  them.  They  were  warned  a^inst  it  as  far 
back  as  1824,  when  Webster  used  some  words  which  I  can  only  quote  fiom  memory. 
He  said  these  protective  taxes  could  not  be  repealed  without  widespread  incon- 
venience. 

Q.  The  hmdamental  principle  of  taxation  is  that  it  should  be  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible;  that  is  expressed  in  better  language  in  the  Constitution,  and  is  generally 
recognized.  Now,  if  the  duties  should  be  repealed  on  iron  and  steel  or  certain  classes 
of  them,  and  what  you  call  the  reform  were  to  stop  there,  would  not  that  fundamental 
principle  be  violated? — A.  I  do  not  understand  how  it  would  be;  I  fail  to  see. 

Q.  The  duties  would  be  taken  from  certain  products  and  left  on  others? — A.  My 
answer  to  that  is  that  they  are  of  varying  rates  now  upon  the  different  articles.  They 
have  already  been  taken  off  of  some,  and  on  others  they  have  never  been  imposea; 
so  that,  if  I  ^t  the  bearing  of  your  question,  the  inequality  already  exists. 

Q.  There  is  supposed  to  be  some  adjustment  or  equalization  of  duties  upon  articles 
which  have  close  relation  to  each  other,  and  which  enter  into  products  or  are  used 
in  certain  industries.  Now,  would  or  would  not  the  disturbance  of  that  relationship 
by  a  partial  removal  of  duties  impose  any  inconvenience  or  injustice? — A.  It  would 
substitute  one  inequality  for  another.  Nobody  has  ever  yet  been  satisfied  with  what 
you  term  the  adjustment,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  ever  will  be;  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  make  such  an  adjustment.  Therefore  the  change  would  merely 
be  the  substitution  of  one  adjustment  for  another. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  Babcock  bill  could  pass  without  the  process  extending 
further? — A.  I  should  very  much  doubt  it.  I  know  nothing  about  what  Congress 
might  do. 
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EXPORT  PRICES*  HSLATIYBLY   LOWER  THAN  DOMEBTIO — REMEDY  FOR  THIS  CONDITION. 

Q.  Since  these  laige  combinations,  which  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  trosts,  and 
which  yoa  speak  of  as  tariff  trusts,  are  exporting  some  of  their  products  to-dav,  how 
do  yon  think  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  similar  products  from  abroad  would  affect 
them? — ^A.  I  think  that  they  would  cease  to  export  them  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
price  they  charge  the  American  consumer,  for  the  reason  that  otherwise  they  could 
be  re-imported. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  in  all  cases  they  do  export  them  at  a  lower  price? — ^A.  In  some 
cases  they  do. 

Q.  Is  there  anjrthing  different  in  that  practice  from  the  practice  of  all  exporting 
countries — A.  I  suppose  that  it  is  the  practice  in  man^  cases  in  all  exporting  coun- 
tries. It  can  not  be  the  practice  to  any  great  extent  m  a  country  that  has  no  pro- 
tective duties,  however. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  report  of  a  royal  oommisBion  to  the  British  Parliament 
many  years  ago,  to  the  ^ect  that  British  manu&cturers  had  to  sacrifice  annually 
hunareds  of  tiiousands  of  pounds  sterling  in  buildine  up  trade  in  foreign  markets  by 
selling  their  goods  at  an  unremunerative  price  in  order  to  get  a  foothold  there? — ^A. 
I  have  never  nappened  to  see  that  report. 

Q.  Now,  if  it  IS  a  fact  that  selling  in  foreign  markets  at  a  lower  price  than  in  the 
home  market  is  comp[ion  to  all  exporting  countries,  how  can  you  chaise  that  to  the 
protective  tariff  in  this  country?— A.  By  repeating  what  I  said  before,  mat  while  that 
may  be  the  case  in  some  exceptional  instances  with  Knglish  products,  it  is  not  the 
case  to  any  great  extent 

Q.  You  n&ve  observed  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  exports  of 
manufactures  from  this  country  during  the  last  decade,  but  chiefly  during  the  last 
3  yearri? — ^A.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  Have  you  analyzed  that  exportation  to  see  what  classes  of  goods  most  go 
abroad? — ^A.  I  have  not  myself  analysed  the  figures. 

Q.  If  you  should  discover  that  they  are  chiefiy  the  products  of  these  great  steel  com- 
panies, etc. — of  what  you  call  the  tariff  trusts — would  you  still  favor  a  repeal  of  those 
duties  even  though  the  repeal  might  impair  their  ability  to  gain  foreign  markets? — 
A.  I  believe  that  the  other  exports  of  manufactured  products  have  also  grown,  so 
that  they  constitute  a  very  large  part  of  that  increase  in  our  exports.  I  bdieve  that 
class  would  make  a  great  gain  and  much  more  than  make  up  any  possible  loss  of 
export  trade  by  the  tariff  trusts.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  not  aware  that  the  tariff 
truistH  sell  abroad  now  at  a  loss.    I  believe  that  they  could  continue  to  export 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  manu&ictures  which  go  abroad  are  produced  by 
what  you  call  the  highly  protected  industries  in  this  country? — ^A.  That  question  I 
could  not  answer  without  carefully  studying  the  total.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal 
involved  in  your  question  as  to  what  are  the  actually  protected  industries,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  answer  that  question  without  analysis. 

THE  TARIFF  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  WAGES — WHY  AMERICAN  WAGES  ARE  COMPARATIVELY 

HIGH. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  studying  the  tariff  question  you  have  given  atten- 
tion to  the  cost  of  production,  have  you  not? — ^A.  In  some  cases. 

Q.  Please  give  a  littie  more  in  detail  your  information  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  for- 
eign labor  engaged  in  production,  as  compared  with  the  same  kind  of  labor  in  this 
country.— A.  That  is  very  difficult  The  figures  that  are  commonly  cited  in  the 
comparison  are  wages  paid  by  the  day  or  by  me  month.  What  seems  to  me  evident 
on  the  face  of  it  is  that  the  cost  of  laoor  depends  upon  the  amount  that  the  laborer 
produces  in  a  day  or  in  a  month.  If  you  are  psdd  |2  a  day  and  I  am  paid  |1,  and 
you  produce  more  than  twice  as  much  in  the  day  as  I  do,  then  the  labor  cost  of  what 
you  are  making  is  less  than  the  labor  cost  of  what  I  am  making,  though  in  the  table 
your  wages  are  given  at  |2  and  mine  are  given  at  $1 . 

Q.  From  your  examination  of  the  cost  of  labor,  is  that  a  correct  statement  of  the 
condition? — ^A.  It  varies;  in  many  industries  it  is  so,  beyond  question. 

Q.  Wherein  does  the  American  have  the  advantage?— A.  I  think  he  has  the  advan- 
tage because  he  lives  in  the  greatest  country  in  the  world,  a  free  country — and  he 
feels  that  he  does,  and  he  will  work  better  here.  I  should  like  to  put  that  first  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  think  the  American  workman  will  do  more  than  any  other  work- 
man. Then  we  have  a  tremendous  incentive  to  effort  here  in  the  met  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  workman  to  rise  in  this  country — he  believes  at  any  rate  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  rise — ^much  more  than  in  other  countries,  and  that  adds  a  great  aeal 
to  his  exertions.  With  that  feeling  through  all  lines  of  effort,  I  think  we  are  per- 
haps not  fanciful  in  accounting  thus  for  the  tremendous  speed  at  which  everything 
is  done  in  this  country. 
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Q.  If  the  American  market  were  thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  the  world, 
how  long,  in  your  opinion,  would  the  condition  you  have  just  stated  last? — A.  In 
many  lines  our  market  has  always  heen  open  to  the  competition  of  the  world,  and 
other  countries  have  not  been  able  to  touch  us.  Not  only  that,  but  we  can  send  our 
products  abroad;  we  have  been  sending  them  abroad  and  are  sending  them  abroad 
now. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  a  few  of  those  lines? — ^A.  Agricultural  products,  to  begin 
with,  agricultural  implements,  roUinc  stock,  locomotives,  machinery,  and  a  great 
many  kmds  of  hardware  into  which  labor  enters  to  a  great  extent,  rather  than  the 
cost  of  material;  and  I  would  cite  in  support  of  this  statement  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Sargent,  of  New  Haven,  Gonn.,  wno  is  one  of  the  largest  hardware  manufac- 
turers in  this  section.  He  has  repeatedly  given  testimony  to  this  effect,  that  on  the 
more  highly  finished  articles  he  nas  the  best  chance  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
His  intelligent  labor,  working  with  the  best  appliances  and  under  the  severe  stimu- 
lus that  we  all  have  here  in  America,  produces  these  finished  hardware  products  at 
much  better  relative  advantage  than  it  could  turn  out  an  anvil — I  think  that  was  the 
illustration  he  used  a  few  years  ago.  He  could  not  b^n  to  turn  out  an  anvil  at  that 
time  in  competition  wit^  foreigners  so  well  as  he  could  the  more  finished  products 
of  hardware. 

Q.  Was  it  necessary  at  any  time  to  encourage  bringing  about  this  degree  of  skill 
that  you  speak  of? — A.  No;  I  believe  it  never  was.  Why,  we  actually  had  to  be 
kept  down  by  legislation  in  the  colonial  days;  we  could  even  then  do  so  much  more; 
American  labor  actually  had  to  be  repressed,  and  that  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led 
to  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  no  demand  for  machinery  in  manufacturing,  would  our 
machinery  have  been  made? — A .  There  always  was  a  demand  for  it.  We  had  th riving 
manufactures  in  this  country  before  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed. 
Please  read  Alexander  Hamilton's  report  on  manufactures,  in  which  he  shows  that 
they  existed. 

Q,  {By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Let  me  ask  ri^ht  there  if  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  state  in 
that  report  that  the  cost  of  transportation  between  England  and  this  country  w^as 
then  equal  to  just  about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  article?  You  would  not  claim 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  any  such  percentage  now,  I  suppose? — ^A.  That  cost 
of  transix)rtation  was  one  of  the  many  advantages  that  our  manu^turers  had.  I 
have  named  another  one  that  they  haa,  in  our  free  people. 

Q.  That  cost  of  transportation  was  protective,  then,  so  far  as  it  went? — A.  Yes;  all 
our  advantages  are  protective. 

Q.  Now,  me  cost  of  transportation  has  been  so  much  diminished  that  perhaps  in 
many  articles  it  is  not  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  article  in  the 
market.  That  protection  is  gone,  is  it  not? — A.  Exactly;  but  when  that  cost  of 
transportation  existed,  it  was  not  possible  for  anybody  abroad  to  render  to  our  people 
the  service  that  was  being  rendered  by  the  manufacturers  that  existed  in  those  days. 
With  the  disapx)earance  of  that  cost  it  became  possible  for  others  to  render  them  a 
greater  service.  Had  our  manufacturers  been  permitted  to  retain  all  their  natural 
advantages,  however,  they  could  still,  in  my  opinion,  have  competed  in  most  cases,  in 
spite  of  the  disappearance  of  the  advantage  of  transportation — not  in  all  cases.  Where 
tney  could  not  nave  competed,  I  believe  it  would  have  been  better  that  they  should 
have  ceased  to  manufacture;  but  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  they  would  have  con- 
tinued to  manufacture  and  prosper,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  them  did  prosper 
for  a  long  while  in  those  days — better  than  they  ever  have  since. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ^eater  portion  of  our 
export,  at  least  in  many  lines  of  goods,  is  the  surplus  of  this  country? — A.  That 
depends  upon  circumstances. 

Q.  But  if  those  goods  did  not  have  an  outlet,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the 
factoryin  this  country? — A.  That  depends  entirely  upon  how  you  look  at  it. 

Q.  Would  it  not  stop  the  factory? — A.  That  can  not  be  told.  In  many  cases  the 
whole  surplus,  as  you  call  it,  coula  be  consumed  in  this  country  at  a  lower  price. 

THB  TARIFF  WITH  REFERBNCS  TO  WAGES — WHY  CHEAPNESS  OF   PRODUCTION   IS  DESIRABLE. 

Q.  Are  the  consumers  in  this  country  to-day  suffering  from  high  prices? — A.  Some 
of  them  are. 

Q.  Taking  the  leading  articles  of  consumption,  would  you  say  the  people  are  suf- 
fering from  nigh  prices/ — A.  Yes.  I  should  say  that  in  many  fines,  not  only  those 
where  there  are  trusts  protected  by  the  tariff,  but  in  other  lines  protected  by  the 
tariff,  the  people  of  this  country  are  suffering  from  not  being  able  to  satisfy  their 
wants  as  cheaply  as  they  ought  to  satisfy  them — in  other  words,  from  having  to  pay 
more  than  a  dollar  for  a  dolGir's  worth  of  goods. 
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Q.  What  is  the  American  workman's  earning  capacity? — A.  Very  large. 

Q.  What  is  it  compared  with  the  earning  capacity  where  cheap  goods  are  made? — 
A.  It  ought  to  be  much  larger. 

Q.  As  an  economist  do  you  favor  cheapness  in  everything? — ^A.  You  rather  flatter 
me  by  calling  me  an  economist;  I  am  a  plain  business  man.  In  reply  to  your  question, 
I  favor  cheapness  because  what  the  whole  world  is  striving  for  under  the  competitive 
system  is  cheapness,  or  the  same  thing,  superiority  in  product;  that  is,  giving  more 
for  the  same  amount  of  money  is  what  the  whole  world  is  aiming  at.  It  is  so  with 
the  scientiflc  man,  the  chemist  who  is  working  in  the  hope  that  he  may  devise  new 
processes;  with  the  machinist  who  is  trying  to  invent  some  labor-saving  device;  with 
the  laborer  who  is  trying  to  learn  to  run  one  more  loom  than  he  has  oeen  running, 
so  as  to  turn  out  more  goods  cheaply  and  get  a  httle  more  pa}r;  with  the  manu&Lc- 
turer  who  is  employing  all  these  people  and  all  these  means,  in  order  that  he  may 
render  service  to  the  community  cheaper  and  better — ^better  and  therefore  cheaper — 
than  it  has  ever  been  done  before;  and  with  the  middleman  who  is  furnishing  his 
information  a  little  bit  cheaper  than  he  used  to,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  render  the 
service.  Through  all  those  lines,  discovery,  invention,  labor,  manu&cturing,  trade, 
business,  and  transportation,  we  are  straining  every  nerve  to  do  the  thing  cheaper 
than  it  has  ever  been  done  before,  or  better  and  therefore  cheaper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  think  that  point  has  been  reached  to  any  extent 
at  the  present  time  in  all  these  lines  you  have  instanced? — A.  I  do;  I  think  the  pro- 
tective tariff  has  interfered  with  that  progress. 

Q.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  progress  has  been  made? — A.  Exactly;  I  believe 
I  said  earlier  that  there  were  great  natural  laws  that  no  human  law  could  entirely 
eliminate. 

Q.  Labor  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  does  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  wages  paid  to  labor  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  consuming 
power  of  the  world's  products,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  wages  paid  to  labor  are  $2  per  day,  the  consimiing  power  is  greater  than 
if  the  wages  were  ^1  a  day^  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  product  that  that  labor  may  turn  out 
at  12  a  day? — A.  I  can  hardly  say  that. 

Q.  If  a  man  receives  |2  a  day,  tnat  is  the  extent  of  his  power  to  consume,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  his  power  to  consume  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  that  he  has 
turned  out  in  return  for  that  $2,  does  it? — A.  But  his  power  to  consume  may  depend 
upon  the  amount  some  other  man  has  turned  out. 

Q.  That  is  true,  but  does  not  that  amount  depend  upon  the  proportion  that  it  bears 
to  the  total  cost  of  production  of  this  specific  article? — A.  No;  what  it  will  depend  on 
will  be  what  proportion  of  all  labor  is  artificially  enhanced.  That  is  the  meat  of  the 
whole  question. 

THE  TARIFF  WITH   REFERENCE  TO   WAGES — PERCENTAGE  OP  LABOR  PROTECTED.* 

When  you  speak  of  protecting  American  labor,  I  always  say,  what  American  labor 
do  you  protect?  You  can  not  protect  more  than  5  per  cent  of  American  labor,  some- 
times 6  per  cent,  sometimes  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  por- 
tion protected  has  varied  between  5  per  cent  and  7  per  cent  All  that  you  can 
possibly  expose  to  the  injurious  competition  of  an  imported  foreign  product,  if  you 
sweep  away  every  protective  duty  in  our  tariff,  would  not  be  7  per  cent  in  ordinary 
years. 

Q.  A  man  who  earns  $2  a  day  has  a  power  of  consumption  amounting  to  |2  per 
day,  has  he  not?  The  universal  testimony  before  this  commission  is  that  in  every 
branch  of  industry,  agriculture  and  everything  else,  the  rate  of  wages  in  this  coun- 
try is  on  the  average  double  what  it  is  in  foreign  countries? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  the  avera^  individual  of  the  United  States  has  twice  the 
consuming  power  of  the  individual  m  foreign  countries,  has  he  not? — A.  That  would 
follow. 

Q.  If  anything  disturbed  that  condition  and  brought  the  wages  of  the  average 
American  mechanic  to  the  level  of  the  wages  paid  abroad,  it  would  disturb  the  con- 
suming power  of  labor,  would  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  would  dis- 
turb the  conditions  in  that  manner.  Certainly  removing  the  protective  duties,  which 
can  only  expose  at  the  outside  7  per  cent  of  all  our  workers  to  the  competition  of  the 
imported  foreign  product,  could  not  bring  the  wages  of  the  entire  100  percent  down. 
It  would  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  consuming  power  of  the  remaining  93 
per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  advance  the  proposition  that  the  cost  of  living  of  93  per  cent  of  the 
laborers  of  this  country  is  increased  to  the  amount  of  the  protective  tariff  on  the  7 

iSee  pp.  524-625,  619-620. 
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per  cent  of  protected  goods? — A.  That  is  too  sweeping  a  statement.  The  price  is 
rarely  incree^ed  to  the  full  extent  of  the  protective  auties. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  certain  lines  of  goods  produced  at  a  pri(«  less  than 
the  tariff  on  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  tariff  in  that  case  has  an  effect? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  your  expression 
concerning  the  small  percentage  of  protected  labor  in  the  country.  You  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  labor  employed  in  the  industries  which  are  supposed  to  be  benefited 
by  the  protective  tariff? — A.  Allow  me  to  make  my  statement  a  little  more  exact  than 
that.  It  is  evident  that  the  man  who  is  above  and  beyond  competition  may  jret  be 
benefited  by  the  tariff  if  it  enables  him  to  raise  his  price.  I  do  not  count  him  in  that 
percentage.  What  I  tried  to  show  was  the  proportion  of  all  our  workers  who  would 
oe  directly  exposed  to  the  competition  of  cneaper  imported  foreign  products  if  pro- 
tective duties  were  removed.  I  think  you  understand  the  distinction  I  would  draw 
between  a  man  that  is  benefited  and  the  class  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  which 
may  be  called  protected. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  any  condition,  whether  protection  or  free 
trade,  diffuses  itself,  and  has  more  or  less  application  to  others  in  other  industries 
than  the  protected  industries? — A.  Certainly.  The  indirect  effect  of  course  must 
depend  largely  on  the  amount  of  the  direct;  that  is,  if  the  percentage  who  are 
directly  exposed  is  very  small,  those  who  would  indirectly  suner  wouM  be  corre- 
spondingly small. 

Q.  Granted  that  hieher  wages  prevail  in  the  protected  industries,  if  protection 
should  be  taken  away  Irom  these  industries  would  the  waees  decline? — A.  0(  course 
I  do  not  ffrant  the  premise,  and  I  therefore  have  never  reflected  on  the  subject  from 
that  standpoint. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  your  opinion  that  the  high  wages  which  prevail  in  the  pro- 
tected industries  are  due  to  protection? — A.  That  is  not  my  opimon. 

Q.  What,  then,  do  you  think  is  the  cause  why  wages  are  higher  in  this  country  than 
in  England,  where  the  people  are  very  similar  to  our  people  here? — A.  One  cause  is 
found  in  the  freat  opportunity  for  land  that  exists  in  this  country — the  opportunity 
of  the  men  who  can  not  be  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  to  seek  employ- 
ment on  the  land.  That  has  been  for  many  years  a  prime  cause  of  the  high  rate  of 
wages  in  this  country.  It  is  asufi&cient  expUuiation  in  itself,  although  I  think  there 
are  others.  I  have  said  that  I  thought  the  freedom  of  this  country,  the  hope  with 
which  every  American  boy  is  imbu^,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  There  is  more 
produced  and  more  to  divide,  and  labor  gets  a  share. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  stated  in  the  beginning  that  you  came  merely  to 
dwell  upon  one  feature  of  the  tariff  question,  and  if  you  do  not  desire  to  go  any 
further  I  will  not  insist,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  more  information. — A. 
Please  consider  me  at  your  service. 

Q.  The  farmers*  industry  flourishes,  does  it  not? — A.  His  industry  flourishes 
independently  of  protective  duties. 

Q.  Does  the  American  farmer  rely  upon  the  e;cport  market  or  the  home  market? — 
A.  He  relies  upon  both. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  figures,  to  know  exactly  what  he  exportel? — ^A.  I  have 
not  recently  made  an  examination.  I  have  often  thought  I  should  like,  if  I  had 
the  time  and  the  means,  to  make  a  comparative  table  of  the  foreign  market  for  sdl 
our  exports,  and  of  the  market  furnished  by  this  small  percentage  of  protected 
industries  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  American  farmer  is  interested  in  the  home  market? — A.  I 
should  think  he  is,  most  decidedly;  it  is  what  he  must  look  to.  His  home  market  is 
much  greater  than  his  foreign  market. 

Q.  You  will  also  agree  that  the  larg^er  the  amount  of  his  product  that  has  to  be 
imports!,  the  more  seriously  it  robs  him  of  his  home  market?  In  other  words,  is  or 
is  not  the  home  market  the  oest  market  the  farmer  has? — A.  Not  the  small  protected 
IKXTt  of  the  home  market,  but  the  whole  home  market  is  his  great  market. 

THE    TARIFF    WITH    RBFBREMCE    TO     WAOiaS — THE    AMERICAN    LABORER'S    STANDARD    OF 

LIVING. 

Q.  Does  not  the  American  mechanic  live  better  than  the  foreign  mechanic? — A.  I 
am  proud  to  believe  that  he  does. 

Q.  Does  he  consume  more,  in  your  opinion? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he 
does.  I  have,  however,  heard  testimony  that  makes  me  think  there  are  some  excep- 
tions. The  testimony  of  those  who  have  traveled  with  a  view  to  investigating  the 
matter  appears  to  be  that  nowhere  in  the  civilized  world  were  such  abject  conditions 
of  labor  lound  as  in  the  United  States  in  some  of  our  protected  industries. 
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Q.  Is  or  18  not  the  farmer  interested  in  the  encouragement  of  manofactaiing  in 
this  country? — A.  Yes;  he  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lffchman.  )  You  stated  that  in  one  of  the  highly  protected  industries 
of  the  United  States  the  condition  of  labor  was  worse  than  anyming  that  had  heext 
reported  from  foreign  countries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  ^ou  name  that  industry? — A.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  in  coal  mining. 
I  did  not  mtend  to  say  highly  protected;  i  meant  to  say  protected. 

Q.  The  anthracite?  You  Know  there  is  no  tariff  on  anthracite  coal? — ^A.  I  can 
not  give  you  the  place  where  this  was  observed,  but  I  do  think  it  was  in  the  anthra> 
cite  coal  mines.  I  recollect,  however,  that  my  authority  declared  the  condition  to 
be  as  bad  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines,  which  are  protected.  I  am  not  sure  where 
it  was.  I  was  speakine  not  so  much  of  protected  labor  as  of  American  labor.  It 
occurred  to  me  I  had  heard  of  some  cases  that  were  exceptions  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  American  labor,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  clipping  that  describes  free  labor  in 
the  southern  states  confined  in  a  stockade  under  an  agreement  which  is  frequently 
worse  than  the  old  form  of  human  slavery  in  the  South.  Would  vou  consider  that 
as  a  typical  case  of  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  South,  even? — ^A.  No;  1  should  not; 
but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  condition  of  these  laborers  to  which  I  alluded 
was  very  general  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  In  the  comparatively  recent  difficulty  in  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
the  evidence  brought  out  the  ^t  that  the  miners  had  large  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  of  the  large  cities.  Would  that  indicate  a  very  deep  degree  of  degradation? 
Savingp  banks  are  an  evidence  of  thrift? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  And  of  fairly  sood  conditions? — A.  I  only  spoke  of  this  as  illustrating  some 
testimony  which  led  me  to  doubt  my  general  beUef  that  American  labor  is  the  best 
labor  in  the  world  and  the  happiest  and  the  most  prosperous. 

Q.  You  would  not,  then,  dte  this  as  typical  at  ail  of  American  laboi^ — A.  No. 

TARIFF   LBQISLATION   IN  THIS  COUNTBY  AND  ITS  RXBULTB. 

Q.  As  a  student  of  this  question,  to  what  extent  would  you  say  that  the  industries 
of  this  country  have  suffered  when  we  had  an  approach  to  free  trade  in  our  revenue 
laws? — A.  I  have  never  seen  an  approach  to  free  trade  in  our  revenue  laws.  I  saw 
in  1894  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Q.  You  never  have  seen  a  bill  framed  tending  in  the  direction  of  free  trade? — ^A.  I 
have  seen  bills  framed;  I  have  never  seen  them  passed. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  fact  that  they  were  pending  have  a  serious  effect  on  the 
industries  of  the  country? — ^A.  I  believe  that  in  1846  uiere  was  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
which  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  and  that  the  prosperitjr  of 
the  country  was  very  great  during  the  existence  of  that  tariff.  I  believe  that  during 
the  years  of  a  high'  protective  tariff  from  1873  to  1878.  inclusive,  there  was  a  very 
widespread  industrial  depression  in  this  country.  We  nad  worse  and  more  violent 
strikes  then,  it  seems  to  me,  than  those  that  have  taken  place  in  more  recent  years. 
I  well  remember  the  burning  of  the  Pittsburg  station.  I  was  then  engaged  in  bnsineeB 
and  I  saw  the  depression  that  prevailed.  I  saw  also  a  depression  in  business  b^^nning 
in  the  year  1893,  under  what  is  known  as  the  McKinley  tariff  1 1  saw  it  continue  under 
the  Wilson  tariff,  I  saw  it  continue  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  then  I  saw  the 
conditions  change.  I  can  only  say  that  observation  to  that  extent  of  our  tcuifi  his- 
tory confirms  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  already  expressed — ^that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  high-tariff  duties  or  low-tariff  duties  that  creates  prosperity  in  this  country,  or 
increases  or  diminishes  prosperity.  It  depends  upon  other  mctors,  and  not  upon 
that  And  I  believe  that  one  of  the  j^reat  evils  of  all  our  protective-tariff  legislation 
has  been  that  the  community,  especially  the  business  community,  has  been  led  to 
suppose  that  if  times  were  hard  something  must  be  done  to  the  tariff.  I  should  not 
lower  the  tariff  to  create  eood  times  or  mitigate  hard  times.  I  should  lower  it  for 
the  general  reasons  that  I  have  tried  to  express. 

Q.  Were  the  conditions  in  1846,  and  from  1873  to  1878,  normal  or  abnormal? — 
A.  In  1846  I  was  not  in  business.  I  can  only  speak  from  history.  There  were  great 
reasons  lor  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  the  country,  entirely  independent  of  the  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff. 

Q.  Did  we  have  a  war  upon  our  hands  at  that  time? — A.  I  regret  to  say  we  had  a 
war  upon  our  hands  at  that  time. 

Q.  what  effect  as  a  rule  does  war  have  upon  prices? — A,  I  am  not  informed  as 
to  what  effect  that  war  had,  but  I  know  that  there  were  other  causes  that  very  decid- 
edly increased  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Among  others  is  one  that  has  been 
cited  very  frequently — the  discovery  of  gold.  That  of  itself  would  have  gone  quite  a 
ways  toward  explaining  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country  at  that  period.    I  repeat 
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my  asBertdon  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  duties  as  it  was  other 
tmnga  The  lowering  of  the  tariff  duties  did  not  produce  hard  times;  the  times  were 
good;  that  fact  was  to  some  extent  due  to  the  reduction  of  duties,  but  also  to  other 
causes. 

Q.  Did  the  change  in  our  financial  conditions  have  anything  to  do  with  the  hard 
times  from  1873  to  1878? — A.  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  it  might  be  said  that  in  1873 
we  were  liTing  under  an  inflated  currency,  and  therefore  we  were  in  worse  condition 
to  meet  the  hard  times.  If  you  remember,  California  at  that  time  was  on  a  gold 
bflfiis,  and  it  is  my  recollection  that  the  hard  times  passed  more  quickly  in  California 
tiian  they  did  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  which  was  on  an  inflated  currency.  I  do 
not  wish  to  embark  upon  a  discussion  of  the  currency  question;  but  that  is  of 
influence. 

Q.  Were  there  questions  outside  of  the  tariff  that  had  an  effect? — ^A.  Always — in 
every  instance.  That  is  the  point  I  have  tried  to  make.  It  is  those  other  things 
that  determine  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  so  &ir  indeed  as  any  human  agency  can 
determine  it.  Bad  times  are  probably  sure  to  follow  good  times,  like  the  period 
of  winter.  Depression  is  something  probably  inseparable  from  any  competitive  sys- 
tem; it  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  svstem. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  contention  that  the  nanl  times  from  1873  to  1878,  and  follow- 
ing, were  the  result  of  the  demonetizing  of  silver  and  questions  growing  out  of  the 
return  to  a  specie  basi^ — A.  I  have  heard  gentiemen  advance  that  opinion.  I  have, 
however,  never  met  anyone  who  was  recc^nized  as  an  authority  on  those  subjects 
who  agreed  to  that  argument  It  has  been  presented  by  some  of  the  most  able  men 
in  the  country;  and  yet  it  has  &iled  to  impress,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  single  man  who 
is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  economic  questions. 

Q.  Now,  we  come  up  to  1893,  when,  as  I  understood  vou  to  say,  the  depression 
b^^ui.  Will  ^oa  please  state  whether  or  not  there  had  been  an  election  just  pre- 
vious to  that  time? — ^A.  There  had. 

Q.  What  was  expected  as  the  result  of  that  election? — ^A.  So  iar  as  may  be  judged 
by  the  study  of  the  stock  market,  which  is  a  fait  barometer,  the  effect  of  the  election 
of  1892  was  absolutely  nothing.  That,  allow  me  to  say,  has  been  gone  into  very 
carefully  bv  experienced  investigators. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  Wilson  Dill  pending? — A.  Through  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1894. 

Q.  Did  we  or  did  we  not  have  prosi)erous  times  in  1892? — A.  We  had  times  that 
were  regarded  by  the  best  observers  as  "shaky." 

Q.  Before  or  uter  the  election? — A.  Some  excellent  authorities  for  some  years  pre- 
vious had  been  counseling  neat  caution;  and  I  think  that  some  time  between  1884 
and  1888  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  a  report  giving  warning  of  the  danger 
into  which  we  were  running. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  our  tariff  law  have  something  to  do 
with  bringing  about  the  conditions  from  1893  to  1896? — A.  There  may  have  been 
some  exceptional  establishments  that  were  obliged  to  take  in  sail;  that  was  not  gener- 
ally the  case — it  was  very  far  from  being  ^neral — so  far  that  I  can  not  think  mat  it 
baa  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

A    DBBISABLB  METHOD   OF  RAISING   BBVBNUE  FOR  THE   NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Q.  How  would  you  raise  the  revenue  to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment?— A.  I  would  say  I  believe  a  revenue  tariff  to  be  at  present  necessarv.  It 
certainly  is  necessary  as  long  as  we  have  an  excise  to  balance  it;  otherwise  we  snould 
derive  no  revenue  from  our  excise,  and  I  believe  the  people  of  this  country  insist  on 
deriving  a  revenue  from  spirits  and  liquors,  don't  they?  I  believe  they  feel  that  is  a 
proper  subject  of  taxation;  and  if  you  lay  an  internal  tax  on  them  you  would  have 
to  lay  a  revenue  tariff  tax  on  them  to  balance;  otherwise  you  would  not  derive  any 
revenue,  because  all  the  spirits  would  be  imported.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
believe  a  revenue  tariff  to  be  a  means  on  which  we  must  relv  to  raise  our  revenue — 
that  and  the  internal-revenue  system  which  we  have  somewhat  developed  in  recent 
years  in  a  manner  that  I  think  the  best  economists  would  approve.  Further,  I  sup- 
pose a  lai^  part  of  our  revenue  might  well  be  raised  by  the  revenue  tariff  with 
actually  a  great  reduction  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  The  tariff  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  is  much  more  of  a  burden  per  head  than  is  the  revenue  per  head  that  we  derive 
from  our  tariff.  I  think  that  with  our  enormous  population  a  revenue  tariff,  con- 
structed for  purposes  of  revenue,  can  be  made  to  bear  with  as  little  weight,  perhaps, 
as  any  tax,  except  the  sound  internal-revenue  taxes  of  which  I  spoke. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  an  income  tax? — A.  It  is  out  of  the  question,  for  it  would 
need  a  constitutional  amendment  to  uphold  a  just  bill.    I  have  wished  tiiat  Congress 
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would  lay  an  information  tax,  and  I  wish  I  had  more  time  to  go  into  that.  I  should 
like  to  see  an  information  tax  laid  in  order  to  ascertain  where  the  ownership  of  the  land 
in  our  various  states  and  territories  actually  is.  Understand,  I  am  not  an  advocate 
of  what  is  known  as  the  single  tax,  but  1  do  l>elieve  a  tax  on  land  values  should  be  a 
part  of  our  national  income,  as  well  as  of  the  state  and  city  income.  It  is  evident 
that  the  people  of  the  country  would  not  consent  to  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  land 
values  for  this  reason:  It  would  have  to  be  laid  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  that  requires  it  should  be  laid  according  to  the  representation  of  the 
states.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  country  would  at  first  consent 
to  raise  a  part  of  our  revenue  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  land  values,  because, 
they  would  say,  **  Here  in  our  newer  ana  less  rich  communities,  the  northwest,  for 
example — Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas — we  have  a  large  representation,  and  we  must 
thereK>re  pay  such  a  large  quota  of  that  tax  that  it  would  not  be  fair,  when  some  of 
the  verv  nch  smaller  states  would  pay  much  less,  while  they  ouffht  to  pay  more." 
Now,  if  Congress  would  lay  a  small  tax  that  would  not  be  aDuroen — ^the  Burden  of 
which  could  hardly  be  appreciably  felt^ — which  could  be  collected  bv  the  states,  it 
would  ascertain  where  the  ownership  of  the  land  values  is.  It  is  evident  in  cases  of 
mines  that  the  ownership  is  very  largely  outside  of  the  states  in  which  they  are 
located,  but  if  in  some  way  the  ownership  could  be  ascertained  a  state  might  nave 
to  provide  its  quota,  yet  in  laying  its  tax  it  would  collect  it  from  the  people  who 
reside  outside  of  the  state. 

I  talked  with  the  Treasury  officials  about  this  plan,  and  they  said  it  would  cost 
over  $1,000,000  to  get  the  mortgage  statistics  of  the  United  States.  I  said  I  believed 
it  was  worth  much  more  than  $1,000,000  to  have  them,  but  I  did  not  counsel  the 
expenditure  of  $1,000,000.  I  asked  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  lay  an  information 
tax.  The  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  soon  after  went  out  of  oifice,  and  with  him, 
of  course,  those  who  were  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  but  it  was  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation between  us,  and  1  can  not  say  what  the  Secretarv  would  have  recommended 
if  he  had  continued  in  office.  I  am  inclined  to  think  fie  would  have  r^2:&rded  the 
laying  of  a  small  information  tax  on  land  values  as  a  measure  that  could  be  carried 
through  Congress,  with  proper  explanations.  Of  course  it  would  have  to  be 
explained;  that  is,  an  explanation  would  have  to  be  made  that  this  little  tax  was  laid 
to  ascertain  whether  the  tax  on  land  values  would  be  unjust,  laid  in  a  constitutional 
manner.  I  do  not  know  how,  without  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  any  other 
form  of  direct  tax  would  go  through. 

Q.  Did  you  go  so  far  as  to  formmate  that  plan  into  a  proposed  law? — A.  No;  I  did 
not.  I  had  first  to  consider  the  political  side  of  it;  whether  the  leaders  in  Congress 
would  give  their  support  or  opposition  to  the  plan.  Then  I  had  to  consider  the 
statistiod  side  of  it,  wnether  it  was  likely  to  turn  out  as  I  thought  it  might.  I  think 
you  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  evenly  that  tax  would  be  distributed  according  to 
the  proportion  of  wealth  in  the  country.  I  do  certainly  recommend  it  for  your  con- 
sideration. I  have  only  gone  into  it  in  the  most  superncial  manner;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  deepetudy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  You  would  not  undertake  to  raise  the  revenue  along 
protective  lines? — A.  I  distrust  incidental  protection^  if  that  is  what  you  mean, 
Decause  it  seems  to  me  to  open  the  door  to  the  most  vicious  form  of  corrupt  influence. 

Q.  Then,  do  we  understand  you  favor  the  Babcock  bill  as  far  as  it  goes? — A.  I 
have  tried  to  say  that  I  look  upon  it  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Q.  And  that  it  might  tend  to  bring  about  conditions  that  you  think  would  be  more 
desirable  in  the  raising  of  our  revenue  than  our  present  system? — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  much  to  do  with  the  revenue.  I  do  not  know  how  much  revenue 
would  be  lost  by  it;  probably  $5,000,000,  roughly.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  question 
at  all  from  the  revenue  side. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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WASHiNGtoN,  D.  C,  June  tf,  1901, 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  ROBERT  W.  TATLER, 

Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Hon.  Robert 
W.  Tayler,  of  Lisbon,  Ohio,  a  member  of  Congress,  was  mtroduced,  and  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OP  THE   WITNESS. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  a^ldress? — A.  Robert 
W.  Tayler,  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Q-  Are  you  a  member  of  Congress? — ^A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been? — A.  Since  the  4th  of  March,  1895. 

Q.  Have  you  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  protective  tariff, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  so-called  trusts  or  combinations? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  I 
have  given  more  attention  to  that  subject  than  others  have  who  are  interested  in  the 
policy  of  a  protective  tariff.  I  may  add  also  that  while,  of  course,  I  expected  to 
submit  my  observations  respecting  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  trusts  or  trusts  to  the 
tariff,  I  had  not  in  mind  that  that  was  the  peculiar  phase  that  I  was  to  touch  upon, 
but  rather  upon  our  present  industrial  conditions  as  related  to  the  tariff;  and  there 
were  one  or  two  other  phases  that  I  had  more  in  mind  than  the  trust  phase,  which  I 
desired  to  submit  to  the  commission. 

Q.  Several  witnesses  speaking  in  the  interest  of  free  trade  or  freer  trade  came  in 
response  to  the  commission's  invitation  to  testify  especially  in  regard  to  trusts  and 
the  tariff,  and  they  covered  the  full  ground  broadly  as  you  have  in  mind  to  do. 
Therefore,  if  you  have  any  knowledge  concerning  the  points  which  they  presented, 
will  vou  proceed  on  those  points  in  your  own  way?  Have  you  a  prepared  papei^ — 
A.  No;  I  have  not. 

THE  THEORY   OP   PROTECTION   AND   RESULTS  OF  THE   PROTECTIVE  POLICY. 

A.  (Continuing. )  Having  in  mind  the  purpose  for  which  I  understood  I  was  called 
here,  I  desired  to  say  three  things  to  the  commission,  because  they  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry,  as  I  understood  it.  First,  that  the  history  of  the  last  few  years 
ana  our  present  conditions,  it  seems  to  me,  demand  that  there  be  not  the  slightest 
relaxation  of  the  tariff  principle  as  now  expressed  in  the  body  of  our  laws,  and  that 
whatever  view  one  may  take  of  the  trusts  as  an  inOustrial  movement,  their  relation 
to  the  tariff  is  only  incidental  and  reaches  not  at  all  to  the  great  principle  of  protec- 
tion under  which  we  have  prospered,  and,  as  we  claim,  without  which  we  could  not 
have  reached  anything  like  the  degree  of  prosperity  which  we  enjoy. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingbtton.)  In  order  that  we  may  understand  you,  tell  the 
comnussion  what  you  mean  by  the  principle  now  embodied  in  our  laws. — A.  We 
have  embodied  in  our  law  what  is  known  as  the  Dingley  tariff,  based  upon  the  idea 
that  our  American  civilization  is  upon  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  any  otner  country, 
and  that  in  order  to  maintain  that  plane  of  living,  a  higher  reward  in  dollars  for  the 
time  employed  is  necessary  for  those  who  make  up  that  civilization ;  and  that  wherever 
the  labor  cost  in  an  article  is  greater  in  this  country  than  it  is  in  a  competing  country 
making  the  same  article,  it  is  necessary  that  some  kind  of  equalization  be  brought 
about.  According  to  the  American  principle  of  protection,  that  is  done  by  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tariff  duty,  and  more  nearly  than  any  other  law  that  we  have  had,  the 
Dingley  law  gives  expression  to  the  necessity  for  equalization;  and  the  fact  of  equali- 
zation IS  brought  about  by  it. 

Q.  Then  you  base  that  simply  and  solely  upon  the  fact  that  you  want  to  distribute 
the  benefits  to  the  laborer  who  produces? — A,  Chiefly.  There  is  no  theory  that  can 
be  thoroughly  exemplified  and  produce  solely  the  result  that  is  desired.  There  are 
no  doubt  others  that  participate  in  the  rewards  of  that  kind  of  legislation,  but  it  is 
labor  that  is  chiefly  interested  and  chiefly  protected  by  the  protective  tariff.  When- 
ever the  time  comes  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain,  oy  means  of  a  protective 
tariff,  themode  of  living  which  the  body  of  our  people  to-day  enjoy,  then  that  protec- 
tive tariff  ought  to  go,  unless  there  is  some  incidental  or  temporary  reason  why  it 
should  be  preserved. 

Q.  Does  your  expression  "labor"  include  simply  the  labor  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article  which  is  affected,  or  do  yoa  include  the  farmer  and  the  miner 
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and  all  labor?  Do  you  iise  it  in  the  broad  sense? — A.  It  covers  every  single  laborer 
whose  handiwork  is  in  the  finished  product,  whether  he  is  making  the  pick  that  digs 
the  coal,  digging  the  (*oal,  transporting  the  coal,  or  enp;aged  in  making  the  final 
product.  The^  are  all  directly  interested.  It  is  me  familiar  and  sound  argument  of 
the  protectionist  that  the  farmer  must  largely  depend  upon  wages  and  the  rewards 
of  labor  for  the  return  from  what  he  produces. 

THE   BENEFITS  OF  PROTBCTIOK    TO   THE   FARMER. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  right  there  how  the  farmer  comes  in  as  a  beneficiary?  Take 
the  iron  and  steel  that  the  farmer  uses  more  than  anything  else.  There  is  a  heavy 
tariff  or  tax  levied  on  that.  How  is  the  farmer  benefited  by  the  heavy  protective 
tariff  on  steel? — A.  In  the  first  place  there  is  not  a  very  lai^e  tariff  on  steel  at  present 
There  is  not  very  much  protection  levied  except  upon  certam  articles  like  tin  plate,  of 
comparatively  newer  production.  I  would  say  at  a  guess  that  we  are  paying  out 
annually  in  this  countr>',  in  wages  to  laborers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tin 
plate  through  the  various  processes,  not  less  than  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000.  We 
nave  actually'  increased  the  consuming  power  of  the  American  people  at  home  by  at 
least  that  much.  My  figures  are,  of  course,  round  figures,  for  I  have  not  the  data  in 
my  mind  now  of  the  exact  amount  that  is  paid.  But  the  effect  of  that  enormously 
increased  consumption  by  American  workingmen  is  sufiicient,  even  in  that  extreme 
case,  to  recoup  the  farmer  for  what  supposedly  increased  price  he  may  be  compelled 
to  my  for  tin  plate;  and  the  argument,  as  I  remarked  a  moment  ago,  for  the  general 

r>jicy  of  protection  has  been  so  often  made  and  in  so  many  different  phases,  that 
doubt  if  I  could  furnish  this  commission  very  much  information  upon  tnat  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  subject. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Speaking  of  the  price  of  tin  plate,  has  it  not  been  very  laigely 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  that  industry  here  as  compared  with  the 
average  price  for  10  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1890? — A.  Oh,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  that.  The  nighest  price,  I  believe,  to  which  tin  plate  ever  went  was 
after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  law  and  before  the  time  it  went  into  operation. 
Prior  to  that,  I  think,  the  average  price  for  10  years  was  about  $4.25  or  $4.{>0  a  box. 
Since  the  McKinlev  law  went  into  effect,  since  we  became  large  producers  of  tin  plate, 
almost  supplying  tne  American  market,  I  believe  that  the  pnce  nas  spasmodically ancl 
for  very  short  times  gone  above  that  figure,  but  even  that  figure,  I  believe,  is  recog- 
nized to  be  very  high  even  now,  when  steel  billets  and  sheet  steel  and  bars  are  up; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  iron  industry  generally  is  at  the  zenith  of  its  activity  and 
prosperity.  '  The  price  of  tin  plate  sinc^  the  McKinley  law  went  into  effect  has' been 
as  low  as  $2.65,  and  the  average  price  that  we  paid  the  foreigner  prior  to  the  McKin- 
ley bill  would  now  be  thought  exorbitant. 

Q.  You  cited  tin  plate  as  an  illustration  of  the  benefits  which  the  farmer  and  other 
consumers  derive  from  the  protective  policy.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  applicable  to  iron 
and  steel  industries  generally? — A.  On,  undoubtedly.  I  live  in  the  country  where 
iron  and  steel  have  developed  and  made  our  prosperity,  and  you  can  not  get  the 
farmers  in  that  great  section  of  the  country,  whicn  is  also  a  magnificent  &rming 
country,  to  consent  for  a  moment  to  the  proposition  that  we  ought  not  to  have  had 
and  ought  not  now  to  have,  where  necessary,  a  duty  on  products  of  iron  and  steel. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Would  not  you  limit  your  statement?  That  is 
a  pretty  broad  statement,  to  assert  that  the  farmers  of  Ohio  are  universally  in  favor  of 
a  protective  duty  on  iron  and  steel.  Do  you  mean  that? — A.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
that  here  and  there  there  is  not  someoody  that  is  not  in  touch  with  our  modem 
civilization;  but  take  the  vast  body  of  the  farmers  and  they  are  undoubtedly  in  favor 
of  a  moderate  protective  tariff.  If  the  issue  of  protection  in  Ohio  was  completely 
dissociated  from  all  others,  just  as  in  the  South  if  it  was  dissociated  from  the  nu*e 
question  and  so  on,  I  think  you  would  find  that  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  all  the 
people  would  be  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff — ^that  is,  in  favor  of  the  protective  tariff 
principle  as  it  has  been  expressed  heretofore  in  law. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  make  this  discrimination,  if  you  do  not  mind  doing 
so — there  is  a  difference  between  the  tax  and  protection? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  were  explaining  protection? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  For  protection's  sake? — A.  Exactly.  Every  single  duty  levied  not  for  protec- 
tion, and  therefore  upon  an  article  not  produced  nor  producible  in  this  country, 
is  a  tax — every  cent  of  it. 

Q.  Then  if  it  is  levied  on  an  article  produced  in  this  country,  but  not  in  sufficient 
amount  to  stimulate  its  production  or  to  increase  consumption,  it  is  still  a  tax,  is  it 
not? — A.  It  may  be;  yes.  Wherever  it  does  not  express  practically  the  protective 
idea  in  effecting  the  i)reservation  and  improvement  of  the  civilization  of  the  common 
people,  then  it  is  a  tax. 
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THB   EVILS  OP  TRUBTB^ — ^THEIR  TBMDBNCY  TOWARD  8TATB  SOCIALISM. 

Now,  reverting  to  the  matter  of  the  relation  of  the  trusts  to  the  tariff,  I  am  one  of 
those  who  have  not  heen  able  to  bring  myself  to  the  view  that  the  trusts  are  a  good 
thing.  I  have  been  on  record  in  that  respect  for  some  years.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  remedy  is  for  the  evil — ^if  it  is  an  evil,  as  I  assume  it  to  be — or  how  we  are  gomg 
to  get  at  it.  I  do  not  think  that  any  set  of  men  can  be  trusted  with  the  power  pos- 
seased  by  the  combinations  as  we  now  find  them.  I  think  that  no  normal  man 
under  normal  conditions  can  ever  be  trusted  with  great  and,  in  a  human  sense, 
omnipotent  power,  and  therefore  when  you  reach  that  position  you  have  the  menace 
of  everything  conceivable.  I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  as  a  physical  fact  of  society, 
as  well  as  an  evolutionary  movement  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  trust  leads  to  social- 
ism, points  inevitably  to  socialism,  and  will  reach  governmental  socialism.  This  is 
because,  first,  of  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  growing  out  of  it,  and,  secondly, 
because  whenever  the  people  discern  that  instead  of  a  number  of  interests  owning 
or  controlling  any  product  or  property  or  production  or  method  of  transportation, 
those  elements  are  unified  into  one  group  under  one  mind  and  one  control,  there  will 
come  the  temptation  and  the  opportunity  to  the  public  to  say,  '*  Now,  we  discover  that 
these  enterprises  are  operatea  by  only  a  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  few;  it  is  a  per- 
fectly simple  physical  act  for  us  to  lav  hands  on  them,  and  so  we  will  now  acquire 
and  operate  them  for  the  benefit  of  all.''  The  difficulties  of  govemmBnt  acquiriuff 
ownership  and  the  difficulties  of  bringing  the  public  mind  up  to  the  proposition  of 
government  ownership  arise  largely  out  of  the  vast  contrariety  of  interest  and  own- 
ership. Whenever  it  becomes  a  simple  physical  proposition  to  lay  hands  on  ttiat 
thing  and  say,  '  *  We  will  take  that  unaer  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  administer 
it  for  the  benefit  of  all,''  then  you  are  likely  to  have  that  result  speedily  following, 
and  I  can  not  think  that  such  a  result  is  desirable. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know  where  there  is  a  syndicate,  combine,  or  trust — call  it  what 
you  please — ^that  has  such  absolute  control  over  the  raw  material  and  the  finished 
product  that  it  would  come  within  your  statement?— A.  Oh,  no.  Take  the  iron  and 
steel  business:  I  have  no  idea  that  anybody  will  ever  have  absolute  control  of  that, 
because  iron  ore  is  an  almost  universally  distribute  mineral,  and  so  is  coal.  There 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  anything  that  equals  the  Messaba  ore  for  Bessemer  steel, 
but  that  is  owned  by  many  concerns;  nor  is  there  anything  that  is  equivalent  to  the 
Connellsville  coal  for  coke,  but  that  is  owned  by  several  concerns.  It  is  entirely 
true,  I  suppose,  that  the  life  of  these  fields,  as  measured  by  the  volume  of  ore  and 
actually  in  sight,  is  not  more  than  50  years,  say,  but  we  have  faoed  problems  of  that 
kind  so  often  and  answered  them  so  speedily  in  the  operation  of  individual  enter- 
prise that  I  have  no  fear  of  any  exhaustion  of  iron  ore  or  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PnUiLiPs. )  About  what  per  cent  of  control  has  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation? — A.  I  can  not  say  exactly.  There  are  several  strong  independent 
concerns.  Some  of  the  independent  companies  are  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany, Jones  &  Laughlln,  and  Sparrows  Point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  The  Lackawanna  Company? — A.  I  was  naminjo;  the  very 
laiige  ones,  most  of  which  have  their  own  sources  of  supply,  especially  oi  iron  ore, 
about  which  there  is  more  talk  than  anything  else,  and  these  are  plants  which  are 
able  and  will  be  able,  unless  the  United  Stat^  Steel  Corporation  unhappily  absorbs 
them,  to  do  everything  that  is  necessary  in  Hie  production  of  the  finished  article. 

RFFBCT  OF  A    RSPKAL  OF  TARIFF    DUTIBB    UPON    TRUSTS    AND    INDEPENDENT    PRODUCERS. 

We  are  about  to  build  in  my  district  a  very  large  independent  tin-plate  plant 
Now,  if  the  duty  were  taken  on  tin  plate,  that  concern  could  not  possibly  live;  it 
would  die  now  before  it  was  even  started.  But  whenever  the  duty  is  taken  off,  it 
could  not  survive  unless  there  is  some  revolution  in  the  method  of  producing  tin 
plate,  as  there  has  been  in  the  production  of  steel  rails,  that  shall  reduce  the  labor  cost 
to  a  point  where  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  it.  I  could  imagine  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  constituted  as  it  is — and  that  may  be  one  of  the  advantages 
ol  a  combination  of  that  sort — could  go  on  and  manufacture  tin  plate  even  with  the 
duty  off.  Of  course,  the  first  thing  it  would  do  would  be  to  reduce  wages;  that  is 
where  the  blow  would  fall  first  and  hardest — upon  labor.  It  might  be  tnat  in  the 
condition  of  things  which  would  prevail  in  this  country,  they  would  not  reduce 
labor  to  the  point  where  the  independent  plant  would  have  to  reduce  it.  But  with 
a  concern  that  was  making  its  profits  along  several  lines  of  production,  it  might  be 
a  safe  business  proposition  for  them  to  lose  money  on  tin  plate  in  order  that  they 
should  command  the  market;  and  the  inevitable  result  of  the  taking  of  the  duty  off 

^  1  See  p.  684. 
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of  tin  plate,  for  instance,  would  be  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  wonld 
be  the  only  concern  in  this  country  that  would  make  a  pound  of  tin  plate. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Now^,  there  is  a  tin-plate  trust,  is  there  not? — 
A.  The  United  States  Steel  CJorporation  has  absorbed  the  American  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany, which  manufactured  a  large  proportion  of  the  tin  plate  produced  in  this  coun- 
try. I  am  speaking  of  the  remedy  that  is  to  be  applied,  whether  a  reduction  or 
annihilation  of  the  tariff  is  the  remedy  to  apply  to  the  trust  If  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  or  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff  did  not  reduce  the  rewards  of  labor  and  did  not 
prevent  the  establishment  of  independent  tin-plate  plants,  then  I  would  say  that  that 
would  be  a  most  excellent  method  of  dealing  with  the  trust  question.  And  if  any- 
body can  show  to  me  that  labor  will  not  Ije  reduced  by  so  doing,  then  I  say  take  o£f 
the  tariff. 

TUK   RELATION   OP   WAOBS  TO  THR    PROTBCTIVK  TARIFF. 

Q.  The  weight  of  your  assertion  seems  to  rest  upon  the  proposition  that  labor  most 
not  be  handicappeii  or  embarrassed.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  labor  of  this  coimtry  is 
in  a  complete  combine,  and  is  it  not  true  that  they  have  their  means  of  self-defense 
in  their  own  hands,  and  that  they  are  now  from  time  to  time  absolutely  dictating 
wages  to  manufacturers  and  to  the  railroad  corporations? — A.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  powerful  combination  of  labor  which  has  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of  a  £airly 
high  level  of  wages,  and  I  doubt  if  those  wages  could  be  maintained  at  anything  like 
their  present  rate  if  it  were  not  for  the  combination  of  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  your  proposition,  that  if  by  reason  of  the  repeal 
of  the  tariff,  the  industry  did  not  exist  in  this  country,  no  matter  how  strong  the 
labor  organization  was,  it  could  not  maintain  wages  here  when  there  was  no  employ- 
ment?— A.  Of  course  it  could  not.  Labor  has  never  yet  been  able  to  maintain  wages 
in  hard  times.  Labor  is  able  to  extract  more  from  capital  when  capital  is  busy,  and 
it  can  not  extract  much  when  capital  is  not  busy.  It  is  a  question  of  power,  of  course, 
on  either  side. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.-)  These  labor  organizations  are  intelligent,  their 
chiefs  and  boards  of  directors  are  just  as  intelligent  as  any  that  can  be  found  among 
the  manufacturers? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Will  they  not  through  that  combination  protect  themselves  in  any  event,  and 
get  their  share  of  whatever  the  finished  product  sells  for?  Will  they  not  take  care 
of  themselves? — A.  Very  likely  they  will;  but  then  wages  becomes  an  arbitrary  ques- 
tion. It  does  not  matter  much  whether  the  laborers  get  their  share  of  the  price  of 
the  finished  article  if  that  share  is  not  enough  for  them  to  live  on  and  leave  them  a 
surplus.  If  the  price  of  the  finished  article  is  low,  then  that  price  ^uges  and  ^v- 
ems  the  wage  that  is  the  reward  for  their  labor.  If  the  price  is  high,  then  it  is  as 
you  say;  they  have  the  power  to  get  a  larger  portion  of  the  price ^or  which  the  prod- 
uct sells.  Tnat  they  get  all  they  are  entitled  to  is  a  proposition  which  the  labor 
leader  will  absolutely  deny,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  do  get  it  all. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  that  idea,  ot  course,  that  they  were  given  all  they 
were  entitled  to. — A.  Well,  of  course,  if  they  do  not  get  all  they  are  entitled  to,  they 
have  not  as  much  power  as  the  man  on  the  other  side  has. 

Q.  You  think  not? — A.  No;  undoubtedly  they  have  not  as  much  power  as  the 
other  side^  because  in  the  last  analysis  capital  can  be  idle  and  labor  can  not.  I  sup- 
pose that  IS  all  there  is  that  really  differentiates  between  the  power  of  the  one  and 
the  power  of  the  other.  Labor  has  just  as  much  power  to  stop  the  wheels  as  capital 
has;  but  when  they  are  both  stopped,  capital  can  live,  and  labor  can  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Can  labor  get  a  share  of  the  profit  unless  there  is  a  profit? — 
A.  I  never  heard  that  it  could.  Of  course  labor  sometimes  gets  wages  when  there  is 
no  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

What  I  was  going  to  say  in  conclusion  upon  that  phase  is  this,  that  no  man  who 
comprehends  and  believes  in  the  principle  of  a  protective  tariff  ought  to  assert  that 
there  is  any  distinction  between  the  application  of  that  tariff  to  an  industrial  com- 
bination and  to  an  individual  manufacturer  in  the  same  industry.  That  is  to  say, 
that  principle  of  protection  is  always  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  labor;  and  where 
labor  needs  it  to  maintain  the  reward  of  labor,  it  does  not  matter  who  employs  that 
labor,  whether  it  is  some  one  that  extracts  too  much  from  the  people  or  somebody 
that  does  not  extract  enough.  If  you  apply  that  simple  test,  then  you  have  the  phil- 
osophy of  protection. 

WHAT   CONSTITUTES   A    PROPER   RECIPROCITY    POLICY. 

The  second  point  which  1  had  in  mind  to  make  was  that  our  system  of  reciprocity 
ought  to  be  developed  in  accordance  with  this  principle.  It  should  not  oe  the 
reciprocity  that  takes  or  threatens  to  take  his  work  from  a  single  American  working- 
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man.  That  reciprocity  should  be  applied  to  those  things  which  we  do  not  produce, 
making  it  a  lever  in  our  hands  to  develop  that  narrow  line  of  American  products 
which  we  can  sell  abroad.  But  I  think  those  persons  mistake  the  view  of  protec- 
tionists who  assert  that  we  are  to  buy  from  a  given  country  something  which  we 
ourselves  can  make,  in  order  that  we  majr  sell  to  that  country  something  that  we  make. 
That  is  not  reciprocity  according  to  our  view  of  it.  Reciprocity,  accordmg  to  our  view, 
means  this:  Tnere  are  many  millions  of  dollars'  wortn  of  tnings  that  we  must  buy 
from  other  people,  and  that  kind  of  trade  can  be  used  to  make  those  people  buy 
what  we  produce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Suppose,  by  way  of  reciprocity,  you  take  26  per  cent  off 
of  French  wines  and  silks;  where  would  that  leave  California  and  the  wine-producing 
parte  of  this  country,  and  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  with  their  manufactures  of 
silk? — A.  Of  course  I  speak  only  as  one  having  general  knowledge  of  it.  It  would 
destroy  them,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Entirely? — A.  Yes;  or  lower  wages  to  an  undesirable  point. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  general  principle  of  reciprocity  is  a  fair  system  in  the 
fiscal  arrangements  of  a  count^? — A.  My  notion  offhand  is  that  it  is  if  it  is  fairly 
reciprocal;  that  it  is  fair,  for  instance,  for  us  to  say  to  France,  **  We  will  buy  from  you 
things  that  we  must  buy  somewhere  if  you  will  buy  from  us,"  and  to  carry  that  out 
so  that  France  would  have  more  of  our  trade  than  Englaiid,  if  England  did  not 
reciprocally  buy  from  us.  If  there  was  a  sliding  tariff— a  maximum  and  a  mini- 
mum, within  which  the  President  would  have  the  right  to  move — to  be  applied 
for  tht  purpose  of  developing  our  export  trade  as  a  reward  for  the  things  which  we 
could  not  produce  that  we  bought  from  other  countries,  it  would  be  philosophic  and 
it  would  be  right. 

Q.  But  your  discussion  is  entirely  on  the  theory  that  you  are  talking  about  nations. 
Trade  is  between  individuals,  not  nations. — A.  I  understand,  of  course. 

Q.  Twenty  or  30  silk  owners  or  manufacturers  in  this  country  do  not  constitute 
the  United  States  doing  business  with  France  at  all.  Your  reciprocity  treaty  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  We  are  dealing  with  individuals  in  Great  Britain,  as  we 
are  in  France,  and  they  are  dealing  with  us.  There  is  no  use  of  making  an  inter- 
national matter  of  reciprocity. — A.  The  individual,  of  course,  must  recognize  the 
duty  that  is  put  upon  the  products  of  a  country  with  which  he  trades.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  "have  any  reciprocity  respecting  silk  except  as  a  matter  of  sale  by  us. 
We  are  making  silk. 

Q.  Suppose  we  have  free  sugar  producing  countries,  and  reciprocity  is  proposed  by 
one  of  them,  and  possibly  two  of  them  are  left  out.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  for  the 
general  industries  of  this  country  to  admit  by  reciprocal  treaties  the  sugar  of  that 
country  only? — A.  I  think  not.  Of  course  all  trade  is  selfish,  and  this  question  of 
selfishness  has  to  be  answered  whenever  a  practical  question  of  l^slation  or  treaty 
is  before  us. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  your  aimiment  of  conserving  the  American  wage  if  you  intend 
to  favor  any  reciprocal  treaties  that  have  been  presented  to  the  Senate  for  ratification — 
treaties  that  impair  the  American  wage  and  take  away  American  capital? — ^A.  Well, 
I  have  not  had  much  sympathy  with  the  reciprocal  treaties  which  I  have  observed 
recently  negotiated.    I  notice  Ck)ngress  has  not  had,  either. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  not  most  of  the  treaties  with  the  leading  nations  of 
the  earth  contain  what  is  called  the  "favored-nation  clause?" — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Then,  can  you  establish  a  system  of  reciprocity  such  as  you  suggest  without 
running  against  that  favored-nation  clause? — ^A.  Well,  I  want  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  academically  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity.  It  is  a  practical  question  to  be 
solved  in  the  future,  but  I  think  it  is  really  philosophical  ana  proper.  The  favored- 
nation  clause,  however,  is  a  thing  that  a  short  time  is  sufficient  to  get  rid  of. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  When  the  Government  steps  in  and  controls 
the  raw  material  that  goes  into  the  product,  and  then  protects  the  finished  product, 
is  not  the  nation  controlling  that  article? — A.  Undoubtedly,  in  that  sense. 

Q.  Is  not  the  United  States  doing  the  trading  with  France  instead  of  the  individ- 
ual?— A.  My  answer  to  that  was  that  no  man  could  deal  by  way  of  import  or  export 
with  any  other  coxmtry  without  reference  to  the  tariff  laws  of  the  country.  That  is 
what  I  meant  by  my  answer. 

Q.  If  you  are  seeking  the  individuaPs  trade  in  England,  would  it  not  depend  very 
lai^gely  on  the  advantages  that  the  Government  gives  you,  and  the  disadvantages  the 
Englishman  had  on  that  side,  whether  you  got  that  trade? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  Does  it  not  take  this  phase,  that  the  legislation  of  the 
government  should  be  exercised  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  encourage  individual 
trade? — ^A.  Precisely. 

Q.  And  ifyou  can  not  have  a  tariff  by  individuals,  you  must  have  it  by  govern- 
ment?— ^A.  fbcactly;  as  I  understand  it,  the  economic  or  the  philosophic  justification 
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of  the  protective  tariff  is,  that  the  government  does  a  thine  which  the  individual  can 
not  pofisibly  do  for  himself;  otherwise  it  is  mere  paternalism.  But  the  individual 
can  not  compete  with  the  civilization  abroad.    The  tariff  protects  his  opportunity. 

THE  BVILfl  OF  INDItH?RIMINATB  IMMIGRATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  J  Have  you  covered  the  three  pK)int8  which  you  suggested? — 
A.  The  third  point  was  tnat  I  think  our  industrial  conditions  have  been  very  adversely 
affected  by  the  practically  indiscriminate  immigration  which  has  come  into  this  coun- 
try in  the  last  30  years,  and  that  in  many  instances  the  wage  rate  has  been  thereby 
demortdized;  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  the  attention  of  this  Industrial  Commission. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  regjard  to  remedial  legislation  along  the 
line  of  immigration? — A.  I  think  that  all  practical  results  that  are  needed  at  present 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  that  known  as  the  Lod^  bill. 
A  slight  educational  qualification  will  practically  accomplish  all  that  the  friends  ol 
the  proposition  for  the  restriction  of  immigration  think  is  necessary. 

THE  question   OF   A   PRACTICAL  REMEDY   FOR  THE  EVILS  OP  TRUSTS. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Can  you  not  give  the  commission  some  su^ 
fpestion  as  to  the  control  or  regulation  of  these  combines  or  trusts  that  have  that 
mimense  power  that  you  refer  to?  Have  you  not  some  idea  on  that  subject? — ^A. 
Well,  I  wish  that  I  could.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  because  while  there  are 
certain  advantages  always  derivable  from  the  combination  of  human  effort,  I  think 
that  notwithstanding  those  advantages,  the  effect  of  such  combinations  is  altogether 
injurious;  at  any  rate,  the  evils  overbalance  the  benefits.  I  wish  that  I  had  some 
practical  method  to  suggest.  We  have  anti-trust  laws  in  the  various  states.  I  do  not 
know  why  thev  are  not  enforced,  unless  it  is  thought  that  they  are  not  effective  as 
they  are  now  framed.  I  have  heard  of  the  suffgestion  of  publicity.  I  think  that 
might  be  a  scrateh  on  the  surface,  but  I  do  not  Sink  it  would  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
evil  to  know  how  much  money  these  concerns  make,  which  would  be  all  that  pub- 
licity would  amount  to.  It  may  be  that  we  are  merely  in  a  stage  of  evolution  that  is 
to  lead  to  the  governmental  socialism  to  which  I  referred  a  wnile  ago^  I  must  say 
that  I  think  this  commission  has  been  and  is  giving  more  careful  attention  to  the 
problem  of  the  trusts  than  any  body  of  men  that  we  have  ever  had,  for  the  reason 
that  the  commission  came  into  life  just  at  the  moment  when  the  trust  projected 
itself  before  the  public  eye.  You  have  obtained  such  a  vast  amount  of  information 
from  all  sources  that  vou  ought  to  be  able  to  formulate  a  plan  much  more  satisfac- 
torily than  anybody  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  May  not  combinations  be  an  evolution  in  the  business  world 
without  necessarily  leading  to  socialism?— A.  That  may  be  so.  I  have  only  indicated 
that  as  one  of  the  possible  results.  The  fundamental  objection  that  I  have  to  them, 
in  which  I  seem  to  differ  from  many  others,  is  that  I  never  knew  any  combination 
or  individual  who  had  power,  that  exercised  that  power  wisely  or  in  any  other  way 
than  selfishly. 

RELATION  OF  LARGE  COMBINATIONS  TO  THE  PUBLIC — THE  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  say  with  respect  to  the  aivument  of  the 
champions  of  the  combinations,  that  they  effect  great  economies,  and  that  whether 
or  not  they  cheapen  articles  of  manufacture  to  incQviduals,  there  is  great  opportunity 
for  them  to  do  so? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  ^reat  opportunity  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  article,  but  I  have  no  idea  that  the  public  is  going  to  get  very  much  bene- 
fit from  it.  Take  the  case  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  has  fifteen 
hundred  millions  of  securities,  common  and  preferred  stock  and  bonds.  Now,  those 
properties  did  not  cost  one-third  of  that,  and  they  were  not  bought  at  a  bai^^n; 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  built  up  on  legitimate  business  bases,  and  not  by  reason  of 
some  special  information  of  the  location  of  some  plentiful  deposit,  or  anything  else. 
They  were  all  built  up  in  the  usual  course  of  procensding.  Now.  the  people  who  hold 
these  securities  are  going  to  demand  a  return  upon  them,  and  ii  they  receive  any  full 
return  even  for  what  they  have  paid  for  those  securities  in  the  market,  they  are  goine 
to  extract  something  from  the  public.  I  know  that  it  was  said  as  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  that  it  had  reducea  the  cost.  Undoubtedly  it  did  reduce  the  cost;  but 
to  say  that  is  begging  the  question,  for  the  cost  would  have  been  reduced  still  more 
if  competitive  enterprise  had  continued  in  the  business.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
said  that  there  has  been  any  great  service  rendered  to  the  public  when  the  market 
value  of  the  securities  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  approximately  ei^ht  hundred 
millions,  based  solely  upon  the  earning  power  of  that  which  cost  approximately  one- 
tenth  of  that. 
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Q.  rBy  Mr.  Philufs.)  How  much  have  their  dividends  been  in  the  meantime? — 
A.  I  nave  paid  no  attention  to  that.  I  know  that  you  can  judge  of  that  by  the 
enormous  present  market  value  of  the  stock,  due  to  the  fact  that  while  the  cost  of 
the  article  nas  been  reduced  to  the  public  they  have  had  practically  absolute  domina- 
tion of  the  market,  and  the  public  has  probably  paid  |S  where  it  would  have  i)aid  $1 
under  the  competitive  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN. )  Do  you  know  of  any  oil  companies  outside  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company? — A.  Not  now. 

Q.  You  think  there  are  none? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the  concerns  in  the 
oil  business.  The  largest  competitor  we  knew  of  in  our  section  of  the  country  was 
absorbed  by  it  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  so  1  am  informed. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  if  you  knew  whether  thev  were  getting  the  same  price  for  their 
oil  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — A.  Very  likely  they  were. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ksnnbdy.)  1  want  to  know  whether  you  believe  that  it  is  economic- 
ally proper  that  there  .should  be  three  or  four  different  commissions  between  the 
producer  of  coal,  for  example,  and  the  consumer,  and  whether  you  believe  that  this 
combination  which  is  going  on  in  the  industrial  world  will  be  the  means  of  eliminat- 
iDg  these  middlemen  between  the  producer  of  an  article  and  the  consumer? — A. 
Undoubtedly.  Nothing  could  be  more  ideal  than  combination  under  control  and 
direction,  and  not  governed  by  the  selfish  demands  of  men,  because  there  you  bring 
the  thing  produced  to  the  consumer  with  the  least  possible  expense. 

Q.  (By  Ifr.  LrrcHMAN. )  Do  you  think  that  an  absolute  monopoly  can  be  obtained 
except  in  the  case  of  a  natural  monopoly  or  a  monopoly  created  bv  a  patent? — A. 
I  thmk  that  practically  we  can  get  that  sort  of  a  control.  I  think  the  railroads  are 
rapidly  getting  to  that. 

Q.  Yon  have  already  suggested  that  the  remedy  to  that  may  come  in  government 
control? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Now,  then,  could  you  reach  that  condition  of  absolute  control  except  in  the 
case  of  something  that  was  of  itself  a  natural  monopolv,  so  called,  or  a  monopoly 
created  by  a  pat^t? — A.  Theoretically,  I  suppose  not,  but  practically  we  have  an 
illustration  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  some  lines  of  business.  I  do  not  want  to  touch 
upon  a  field  that  I  have  no  ri&ht  to  enter,  but  the  popular  understanding  is  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  fixes  tne  price  of  oil  in  this  countrv. 

Q.  Does  the  Standard  Oil  Company  own  the  oil  fields  of  Texas,  so  fiir  as  you 
know? — A.  Well,  the  newspaper  reports  are  that  they  have  taken  the  output,  have 
made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Guney's  people. 

Q.  Will  they  not  buy  the  output  of  any  producer? — ^A.  I  suppose  they  are  the  best 
purchasers,  and  they  might  buy  the  output  of  any.  They  have  the  same  power  to 
nx  the  price  of  what  they  buv  as  to  fix  the  price  of  what  they  sell. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  I^illips.  )  Well,  do  they  or  do  thev  not  fix  the  price  of  oil,  regard- 
less of  the  exchangee^? — A.  I  suppose  so.    That  is  tne  popular  impression. 

THE  KELATION  OP  TRUSTS  AND   COMBINATIONS  TO  THE  TARIFF. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  remedy  for  the  evils  of  trusts  m  tne  so-called  Babcock  bill,  which  was 
mtroduced  in  the  last  Congress,  and  which,  I  imderstand,  will  be  reintroduced  at 
the  coming  session  of  Congres^ — A.  I  assumed  that  I  had  already  answered  that 
question  by  the  general  trend  of  my  remarks.  Certainly,  wherever  the  element  of 
labor  does  not  enter  to  an  extent  to  require  that  it  be  protected,  in  order  that  those 
who  labor  should  have  the  opportunity  to  maintain  their  mode  of  living,  then  there  is 
no  need  for  the  tariff,  and  tne  Babcock  bill  would  be  right;  but  I  oppose  that  kind 
of  l^^lation  because  it  absolutely  destroys  the  possibility  of  independent  plants 
making  the  things  that  are  protected  by  the  present  tariff  law,  and  simply  puts 
weapons  into  the  hands,  and  strength  into  the  bod}r,  of  the  combination  itself. 

Q.  Your  answer,  then,  is  that  the  Babcock  bill  is  in  the  interest  particularly  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Coiporation? — A.  I  say  that  the  result  of  that  sort  of  thing 
would  be  to  advantage  that  corporation  more  than  anything  else.  It  would  absolutely 
destroy  all  independent  effort  along  those  lines,  and  it  would  strike  a  blow  at  the 
labor  employed  oy  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  enterprise  in  Nova  Scotia 
known  as  the  Dominion  Coal  Company? — A.  1  have  heard  something  of  it. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  thw  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  that  industry,  do 
you  think? — A.  I  think  that  the  Doniinion  Company  could  sell  over  here  all  they 
could  make. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  precipitate  a  tariff  discussion  on  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  I  ought  to  have  said  something  at  the  beginning  in 
answer  to  that  question.    I  am  sure  that  we  are  getting  along  very  well  now,  ana  we 
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are  getting  along  largely,  aa  we  claim,  because  of  our  tariff  legislation,  and  it  would 
be  exceedingly  unfortunate  from  a  businese  point  of  view  to  introduce  any  element 
of  unrest  into  the  businesn  conditions  of  the  country. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  have  expressed  your  opposition  to  so-called  trusts  and 
combinations.  Do  you  know  of  any  trust  or  comoination  in  this  country  whoee 
existence  depends  u^n  the  protective  tariff,  or  which  in  your  opinion  is  a  logitimate 
outgrowth  of  protection? — A.  There  is  part,  for  instance,  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  the  tin-plate  industry,  in  which,  as  the  industry  could  not  have  been 
bom  without  the  protective  tariff,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  would  not  have  been 
any  trust  but  for  the  protective  tariff.  The  weeds  may  grow  more  rankiy  because 
there  is  a  sun,  and  would  die  if  there  was  no  sun,  but  in  no  other  aspect  does  the 
tariff  bear  any  relation  to  the  trust.  In  the  pottery  business,  in  china  and  white 
ware,  there  could  be  no  industry  at  all  but  for  the  protective  tariff.  There  is  do 
combination  or  trust.  There  might  be,  because  whether  there  will  be  a  trust  in 
pottery  depends  upon  exactly'  the  same  forces  that  control  trusts  in  other  lines  of 
business.  But,  as  it  is,  the  mdustry  has  gone  on  for  many  years,  and  there  is,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  sign  of  any  combination;  and  if  there  should  be,  it  would  not 
at  all  change  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  the  labor  employed  in  those  potteries  that 
would  make  up  that  ultimate  trust.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  you  can  not  apply 
any  different  rule  to  the  labor  employed  by  a  trust  than  to  the  labor  employed  by 
those  who  are  not  in  a  trust. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  trusts  or  combinations  in  Great  Britain? — A.  Th^ye  are 
undoubtedly  many  trusts  in  Great  Britain,  just  as  there  would  be  trusts  here  with- 
out a  tariff. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  tariff  has  Great  Britain — a  protective  tariff  or  a  free-trade 
tariff? — A.  It  is,  of  course,  jpopularly  understood  to  be  a  free-trade  country. 

Q.  Then,  if  trusts  exist  in  a  free-trade  country,  it  does  not  follow  from  the  fact 
that  trusts  are  in  a  protective  country  that  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  protection? — 
A.  It  certainly  does  not. 

RBMEDIES   FOR  THE   EVII>J  OF  TRUSTS— STATE  AND  NATIONAL  CONTROL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  spoke  of  the  danger  of  these  large  capitalizations  of 
industry.  As  a  lawyer,  no  you  believe  that  the  State  can  create  a  corporation  with 
any  capitalization? — A.  Oh,  imdoubtedly. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  can  create  a  corporation  with  a  capital 
of  one  thousand  million  just  as  readily  as  one  with  a  capital  of  one  million? — ^A.  The 
State  is  sovereign  and  can  do  what  it  pleases. 

Q.  And  the  State  under  that  sovereignty  could  also  create  a  corporation  with  a 
capital  of  two  thousand  million — ad  lihiturrfi — A.  Undoubtedlv.   " 

Q.  Now,  what  protection  have  the  other  44  States  in  the  Union  from  a  State  like 
New  Jersey,  that  can  by  merger  make  what  you  would  call  a  monster  in  industry 
and  a  dangerous  feature  that  will  iead  up  to  state  socialism?  Is  there  any  law 
to  limit  these  capitalizations? — A.  Undoubtedly.  The  States  themselves  only  permit 
the  corporations  of  other  States  to  do  business  w^ithin  them  under  such  rules  as 
thev  see  fit  to  lay  down,  and  every  State  has  it  within  its  power  to  deal  drastically 
witn  that  phase.  Of  course,  as  a  practical  question,  we  have  this:  That  here  is  a 
great  combination  of  capital  that  has  $50,000,000  or  $100,000,000  invested  in  labor- 
employing  enterprises  in  a  single  State,  and  you  may  talk  as  glibly  as  you  please  in 
a  rhetorical  way  about  what  the  State  is  going  to  do  with  that  gigantic  comoination 
that  is  thus  going  Ui  lay  its  hands  on  the  throat  of  the  people,  but  it  is  another  thin^ 
when  you  say  to  that  corporation,  "You  shall  not  do  business  in  this  State,"  and 
thus  Avipe  out  of  existence  the  enterprises  in  which  the  hundred  million  dollars 
are  invested  and  wherein  many  thousand  persons  are  employed.  It  becomes  a 
question  of  pra(;tical  importance  which  we  are  slow  to  approach  and  answer  in  a 
way  which  will  prevent  that  combination  from  doing  business. 

Q.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey  with  a  billion  dollars  capital  which  enters  into  interstate  commence? 
What  authority  have  the  other  States  to  shut  that  out  from  interstate  commerce? — A. 
There  is  not  anything  that  can  prevent  the  shipment  of  the  products  between  the 
States  by  the  States.  I  thought  you  meant  the  right  of  the  corporation  to  do  business 
within  the  State.  The  State  is,  of  course,  powerless  in  the  matter  of  interstate 
commerce. 

Q.  In  the  regulation,  then,  of  your  so-called  trusts  or  combines,  how  do  you  intend 
to  get  that  regulation?  Through  national  legislation,  if  you  cannot  dolt  through 
State  control? — A.  An  approach  to  that  was  made  at  the  session  of  Conffress  a  year 
ago — at  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress.  W^hether  it  is  workable  or  not  I 
can  not  say,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  later  light  would  suggest  very  many  i>ractical 
and  wise  improvements  upon  that,  which  would  be  effective.    Tliat  plan  provided  for 
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a  method  of  making  it  unlawful  to  transport  goods  that  were  made  hy  illegal  comhi- 
nations,  and  provided  a  certain  kind  of  marking  of  those  goods,  and  for  their  con- 
fiscation. That  did  not  pass  the  Senate,  and  of  course  is  not  a  law,  but  it  shows  the 
first  ete^  in  the  development  of  the  Congressional  mind  as  acting  from  the  people's 
view  of  it. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  That  was  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman  Act,  was  it  not? — 
A.  No;  that  was  an  original  act;  it  was  an  original  act  called  the  Littlefield  Act. 

Q.  Bat  it  did  embody  the  Sherman  Act  and  add  to  it,  did  it  not? — A.  Oh,  it  may 
have  been  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman  interstate-commerce  act. 

Q.  Was  that  passed  unanimously  by  the  House? — ^A.  There  waa  a  very  large 
majority. 

OVERCAPrrALIZATION   AND   ITS  RESULTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  You  spoke  of  the  seeming  overcapitalization  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  e&ying  that  there  was  about  one-third,  probably,  of  tangible 
assets.  Their  stock,  however,  sells  at  par,  does  it  not? — A.  Their  preferred  sells 
at  about  par  and  their  common  at  about  50. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  stock  sold  in  any  reasonably  large  quantity  on  any  stock 
exchange  in  the  whole  world  which  is  not  sold  at  the  earning  power  of  the  stock? — 
A.  ThtS,  is  just  exactly  the  point  I  make.  Those  stocks  are  sold  upon  the  basis  of 
their  supposed  earning  power,  and  their  earning  power,  in  the  public  mind,  in  the 
mind  oi  the  investor,  is  fixed  by  the  fact  that  the  concern  is  nearly  a  monopoly,  and 
therefore  can  control  the  market  and  fix  prices.  That  is  what  it  is  that  makes  the 
market  price  so  lai^gely  in  excess  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property. 

Q.  And  yet  yon  would  sa^  that  it  is  the  custom  of  all  stock  exchanges  of  the  world 
to  buy  and  sell  stocks  on  their  earning  power,  their  dividend  power? — A.  Practically, 
that  is  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  wav  of  making  a  law,  by  Congress  or  otherwise,  to 
save  investors  from  being  shorn  by  organizations  of  money? — A.  No;  I  am  not 
synopathizing  with  anybody  that  is  trying  to  make  money  by  manipulating  stocks. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  6,  1901. 

TESTDfaHY  OF  GEOEGE  GIJHTOV , 

PrenderU  of  Ingtitute  of  Social  Economics. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vioe-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  12.20 
p.  m.  Geoir^  Gunton,  of  New  York  City.  President  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Econ- 
omics, was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OK  THE   WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Please  give  your  name  and  address. — A.  My  name  is  George 
Gunton;  address,  41  Union  square,  &ew  York  City. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?— A.  •  President  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Economics. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  institute  been  established? — A.  Since  1890.  I  am  also  editor 
of  Gunton's  Marine,  and  author  of  the  following  books:  Wealth  and  Progress,  1887 
(Appletonh  Principles  of  Social  Economics,  1891  (Putnam);  Trusts  and  the  Public, 
1899  (Appleton);  Outlines  of  Social  Economics,  1900  (Appleton);  Outlines  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  1901  (Appleton). 

Q.  Has  the  institute,  and  have  you  personally,  given  special  consideration  to  the 
subject  of  the  tariff,  especially  very  recently,  in  ite  relation  to  trusts  and  combina- 
tioiie(7 — A.  I  have  given  very  close  consideration  to  those  two  subjects,  and  have 
made  some  investigations  regarding  them  which  cover  a  great  many  years. 

manner   in    which    witness   proposed  TO   DISCUSS  THE  TARIFF. 

Q.  Will  you  please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  express  your  views  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  tariff,  and  the  specific  subject  of  the  tariff  in  relation  to  trusts  and 
combinations? — A.  The  question  of  the  tariff  is,  to  my  mind,  a  strictly  economic  one. 
Like  all  economic  questions,  it  has  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  With  your 
permission,  I  shall  devote  myself  to  the  questions  that  have  been  covered  specifically 
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by  some  witneeses  you  have  had  before  you  on  the  other  side.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  perhaps  better  to  have  the  same  questions  dealt  with  from  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  rather  than  to  have  another  set  of  questions,  or  perhaps  another 
treatment  along  different  lines,  that  would  not  be  quite  comparable.  You  have  had 
recently  Mr.  Sdward  Atkinson^  and  Mr.  Holt'  Mr.  Atkinson  dealt  largely  with 
theory,  and  Mr.  Holt  with  facts.* 

OPPOSITE  CX)NCEPTIONS  OF  THE  TERM    '*  KRBEIX>M.'' 

I  think  that  at  the  outset  it  is  important  to  state  from  the  protectionist  point  of 
view  what  protection  is  as  a  philosophic  principle.  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  for  that 
matter  nearly  all  who  treat  the  subject  from  the  free  trade  point  of  view,  proceed 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  all  that  is  needed  is  freedom,  and  by  freedom  they  mean, 
'^Stand  off  and  let  each  fellow  fight  it  out''  Now,  that  is  a  misconception  of  free- 
dom. There  are  really  two  kinds  of  freedom;  there  is  the  freedom  of  the  savage 
and  thJB  freedom  of  civilization.  The  freedom  of  the  savage  is  to  have  no  protection 
except  what  his  own  muscles  and  his  own  alertness  in  running  can  give  nim.  He 
protects  nobody,  and  nobody  protects  him;  he  has  no  friends,  and  he  is  friendly  to 
nobody.  That  is  the  freedom  of  non-interference,  and  the  people  w^ho  have  that 
kind  of  freedom  have  the  least  liberty  of  any  people  in  the  world.  They  are  the 
poorest;  they  are  the  most  easily  terrified;  they  can  travel  the  least  distance  in  safety, 
and  get  the  least  out  of  nature  and  the  universe  of  anybody  on  the  earth.  The 
freedom  of  civilization  is  the  freedom  that  not  only  goes  with,  but  necessarily  implies, 
protection.  It  is  the  freedom  that  comes  from  society,  doing  for  and  with  otners, 
and  it  always  depends  on  society  nving  the  individual  the  protection,  and  the  indi- 
vidual giving  society  the  benefit  of  his  activities.  Therefore  to  speak  of  freedom  in 
the  abs&act.  and  say,  **  All  you  need  is  to  withdraw  barriers  or  withdraw  restrictions," 
is  botii  misleading  and  incorrect.  The  mere  withdrawal  of  restrictions  does  not 
necessarily  give  freedom.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  freedom  that  is  worth  having 
and  that  anybody  values  that  does  not  come  with  and  does  not  remain  by  virtue  of 
societary  protection. 

THE  RELATION  OK  FREEDOM  TO  NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  reference  to  national  development  this  subject  of  freedom  is  a  very  important 
consideration.  The  theory  of  absolute  freedom  is  represented  by  non-restriction, 
which  is  logically  anarchy.  It  means  no  government,  hands  off,  hands  off,  hands 
off  until  you  get  to  the  vanishing  point.  The  logic  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  thinking,  if 
he  had  tne  courage  to  carry  it  out,  as  he  sometimes  does,  is  anan^hy.  I  heard 
him  say  once  at  a  dinner  of  economists  in  New  York,  as  illustrating  this  point, 
that  the  only  way  to  have  good  money  was  to  have  absolutely  free  Imnking,  let 
everybody  start  a  bank  ancf  issue  money  just  as  he  pleased,  and  the  best  money 
would  win  the  day.  He  evidently  had  not  learned  of  Gresham's  law,  which  has 
demonstrated  that  the  worst  money  wins  the  day.  This  ouestion  of  freedom  is  a 
very  elusive  one.  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  two  campaigns  has  oased  the  most  taking  of 
all  nis  pleas— and  they  are  very  taking — on  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  his  great  idea 
is  the  freedom  to  coin  money.  Now,  the  benefit  to  society  does  not  depend  alwa^'s 
on  the  absolute  right  of  the  individual  to  do  just  what  he  pleases.  It  depends  on 
the  opportunities  for  him  to  do  that  which  is  best  for  society  as  a  whole. 

With  reference  to  national  development,  which  is  an  important  point  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  tariff  and  of  large  corporations,  the  theory  of  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  is  that  a  nation  should  be  left  free  by  its  government  and  by  all  associated 
action  to  follow  the  lines  of  industry  that  each  individual  can  do  best.  That  is  to 
say,  let  alone  entirely,  every  man  will  find  his  best  place  and  do  that  which  is  best 
for  society  and  for  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation.  That  is 
a  very  femniliar  proposition.  I  re^rd  that  as  the  very  essence  of  fallacy;  that  it  is 
not  ttie  function  of  statesmanship  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation, 
woodj  coal,  iron,  etc.,  but  rather  to  develop  the  civilization  of  its  people.  The 
question  is  whether  the  civilization  of  the  people  should  depend  upon  digging  coal 
and  cutting  lumber,  or  whether  the  digging  of  coal  and  the  cutting  of  lumber  would 
be  adjusted  to  the  channels  of  the  aevelopment  of  the  people.  To  my  mind  it  is 
a  question  between  what  we  call  natural  selection  and  scientific  selection.  Natural 
selection  is  that  of  the  barbarian  and  the  savage,  which  says  if  digging  cxml  is  the 
best  thing  you  can  do,  dig  coal,  although  other  conditions  could  easily  be  made  by 
which  you  might  do  something  very  much  better.  On  the  other  hand,  scientific 
selection  would  ask:  What  type  of  industries  tend**  most  to  develop  the  civilization 
of  a  nation? 

1  See  pp.  517-651.  s  See  pp.  552-582. 
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NATIONAL   DKVIBLOPMENT   18    LARGELY    DEPBNDBNT   Ul*ON    THE    l>IVERS#Kl<ATION   OF 

iNDuernuBB. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  clearer  in  history  than  thiii  fact,  namely,  that  the  type 
and  character  of  the  civilization  of  every  nation,  regardless  of  religion  or  form  of 

f:>vemment,  is  mainly  molded  hy  the  character  of  the  occupations  of  the  people, 
eople  go  about  their  business  to  get  a  living,  and  they  take  on  whatever  they  touch 
in  tliat  pursuit;  and  if  their  living  takes  them  up  against  pine  trees  and  corncobs, 
then  they  ^t  the  influence  of  pine  trees  and  corncobs.  If  their  industry  takes  them 
into  a  specialized  and  highlv  socialized  society,  then  thev  get  the  influence  of  culti- 
vation which  comes  from  a  highly  diversified  society.  The  question,  then,  is  purely 
one  of  industries;  and  I  submit  that  history,  ancient  and  modem,  in  anv  of  the 
spheres  of  the  globe  will  bear  out  this  statement,  that  no  nation  makes  any 
comparative  prepress  whose  industries  are  substantially  uniform  and  monoto- 
nous. In  other  words,  there  is  not  a  case  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  of  a  nation 
rising  in  intelligence,  culture,  power,  wealth,  or  civilization,  without  havinjs^a  consider- 
able portion  of  diversified  artistic,  manufacturing,  and  mechanical  industries.  Purely 
crude  and  extractive  industries  are  monotonizing«nd  non-socializing,  and  they  always 
result,  comparatively  spesikin^,  in  a  state  of  backwardness  in  wages,  social  culture, 
intelligence,  and  wealth.  If  you  take  the  wa^es  of  the  different  groups  of  the  world — 
and  when  I  speak  of  wages  in  this  connection  I  do  not  mean  that  I  believe  in  the 
theory  that  tb  ore  is  an  "American  rate'*  of  wages.  There  is  not.  They  vary  all  the 
my  from  75  cents  to  $10  a  day.  But  there  is  a  rate  of  wages  that  is  substantially 
uniform  in  eroups  of  industries  and  localities.  Now,  if  you  &ke  the  case  of  countries 
thatareexciusively  raw-material  producing,  like  Russia  and  India  and  South  America, 
you  will  find  that  the  wages  are  lowest  in  the  rural  parts,  and  that  they  riee  as  you 
near  the  cities  and  centers  of  civilization.  That  is  true  of  localities  in  countries, 
and  it  is  also  true  of  countries  as  compared  with  eac;h  other.  It  is  true  in  this  coun- 
try as  between  the  country  and  the  small  town,  '  he  small  city  and  the  large  city. 
It  is  true  in  this  country  as  a  whole  as  compared  with  any  agricultural  country. 
It  is  true  of  England  as  compared  with  any  other  country  in  Europe.  It  is  true  the 
world  over,  and  it  means  that  the  initial  point  of  national  development  is  the 
diversification  of  industries. 

Moreover,  with  these  degrees  of  diversification  comes  development  in  every  phase 
of  human  freedom.  You  can  almost  determine  the  religion,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  general  condition  of  countries  by  the  wage  mercury.  If  you  take  a 
nation  where  the  best  wa(^  ^roup  is  below  15  or  20  cents  a  day,  that  nation  is  pagan 
in  its  religion,  and  despotic  m  its  political  institutions,  and  practically  stupid  in  its 
social  life.  If  the  wages  are  above  20  cents,  you  will  probably  fina  Christianity 
in  some  form.  If  the  wages  are  below  40  cents,  the  country  will  be  Catholic. 
I  do  not  say  that  with  any  disrespect  at  all.  It  will  be  a  religion  that  is  largely 
under  authority — ^that  is  what  I  mean — and  that  country's  politics  will  also  be 
comparatively  despotic  and  its  social  freedom  practically  nil.  If  the  wages  amount 
to  nearlv  a  dollar  a  day,  you  have  reached  a  country  where  there  is  some  evi- 
dence o!  freedom  of  opinion  in  religion;  you  will  find  constitutional  government 
either  in  its  beginnings  or  in  a  considerable  development.  And  if  the  rate  is  above 
one  dollar  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day,  you  will  find  religious  freedom,  and, 
either  actually  or  in  the  making,  democracy  m  government. 

Now,  it  would  seem  that  progress  follows  the  line  of  diversification  of  industries, 
the  development  of  complex  occupations.  To  my  mind,  therefore,  the  first  principle 
of  statesmanship  is  to  consider  not  what  the  price  of  the  particular  articles  may  De, 
but  how  the  direction  of  the  industry  can  be  made  to  le^  toward  diversification. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  something  for  nothing.  A  nation  does 
not  get  civilization  for  nothing.  It  always  costs  something,  and  we  would  not 
appreciate  it  if  it  did  not.  Therefore,  in  giving  direction  to  the  forces  that  lead  to 
diver^cation,  and  thereby  ultimately  bring  about  national  prosperity,  the  national 
policy  comes  in. 

THE  nifirriNCTION    between    protection    AND   PATERNALISM. 

Now,  what  shall  the  nation  do?  The  question  is  how  to  promote  progress,  not 
only  without  taking  away  freedom,  but  rather  so  as  to  encourage  the  ^owth  of 
freedom  at  the  same  time.  Here  we  come  to  the  question  of  paternalism.  Our 
friends  on  the  other  side  are  rather  prone — indeed  I  tnink  they  rather  like — to  mix 
terms  a  little.  Perhaps  they  believe  a  little  in  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  they  do 
like  to  call  protection,  paternalism.  Yet  protection  properly  applied  and  understood 
18  not  paternalism.    Paternalism  is  doing  for  the  individual,  always  doing  for  him. 
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Opening  a  Boup  kitchen  is  paternalism,  and  we  have  beeen  forced  to  have  a  little  of 
that  sometimes.  Giving  something,  supplying  the  individual,  is  paternal.  Protec- 
tion is  protecting  the  opportunities  for  the  individual  to  do  for  himself.  If  you  tell 
me  that  the  tariif  is  paternal,  then  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  it  gives  other  thaji 
opportunity.  If  it  gives  onl^  opportunities,  then  it  is  protective.  Now,  that  is 
rattier  an  important  distinction  between  the  two,  and  one  which  is  necessary 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  term  protection.  Hence,  if  bv  protection  we  mean 
protection  of  opportunity,  then  the  whole  community  should  hold  the  protectionist 
strictly  to  the  prmciple  of  protecting  opportunity^  only,  and  not  let  any  public  policy 
pass  over  into  the  paternal.  In  reference  specificaUy  to  the  tariff,  what  a  nation 
should  do  is  to  protect  the  opportunities  ot  its  people.  Government  came  into 
existence  for  just  that  purpose. 

THE  NATION    MITKT    PROTKfT    ITS   B(X>NOMir    LIFE    AGAINST    IX)WER   FORMS. 

What  should  be  the  i)rinciple  of  this  particular  protection?  To  my  mind  there 
is  only  one  thing  that  is  worth  protecting  by  government — the  superior  element 
against  the  inferior.  The  inferior  is  not  entitled  to  protection,  and  does  not  need  it. 
It  is  a  peculiar  fact  in  all  pro^^ress  that  as  we  advance  we  become  less  capable  of  pro- 
tecting ourselves.  As  we  nse  morally,  physically,  and  socially,  we  take  on  new 
powers  and  lose  some  old  ones.  I  suspect  that  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  this  room 
who  would  fi'el  competent  to  protect  himself  against  Sitting  Bull  or  his  descendants, 
or  aeainst  John  L.  Sullivan  or  any  of  his  people.  Whv?  Because  their  power  is  in 
the  biceps;  you  have  lost  that  power.  Your  ancestors  had  that  power,  but  you  have 
taken  on  another  form;  you  have  risen  to  a  point  where  you  have  higher  duties. 
When  the  individual  lost  the  power  to  protect  himself  because  he  had  something  else 
better  to  do,  he  had  to  rely  for  protection  against  the  lower  forms  upon  the  very 
development  that  brought  that  at)out — society  in  its  collective  form,  which  through 
its  government  substituted  the  policeman's  club  for  the  muscles  of  the  individual. 

Now,  in  relation  to  industries  that  same  thing  is  tnie.  If  a  nation  has  risen  to  a 
point  where  by  virtue  of  ita  social  conditions  its  x>eople  must  have  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than  some  other  nations^  that  involves  a  greater  expensiveness  to  each  indi- 
vidual, and  if  there  is  any  test  of  civilization  it  is  in  the  deamess  of  the  man.  A  cheap 
man  never  gave  high  civilization  in  the  world,  never  gave  a  strong  nation,  nor  did 
anything  else  that  was  worth  remembering.  When,  through  the  social  conditions 
the  avera^  laborer  and  citizen  l)ecomes  expensive,  he  is  a  factor  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  nation.  There  is  the  item  of  cost  Now,  if  that  item  of  cost  handicaps  a  pro- 
ducer in  one  country  as  against  another  produ(*er  in  another  country,  it  is  for  the 
favernment,  or  the  society,  or  the  civilization  to  say  whether  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
uce  and  continue  the  industry  on  the  basis  of  that  cost  shall  be  maintained. 

COMPETITION   HHOITLI)    BE    WACSBD   ON    THE   PLANE  OK  THE    HIOHBK   CIVILIZATION. 

If  the  manufacturer  is  handicapped  by  the  greater  labor  cost,  there  is  an  element 
of  8ui)eriority.  The  dear  man  is  the  element  of  superiority.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
nation  to  protect  that  superiority  against  the  inferiority  in  any  other  nation'  That 
can  not  be  done  by  the  Government's  fixing  the  prices  of  things  nor  by  fixing  the 
wages.  It  can  not  be  done  by  any  paternal  process  that  you  can  introduce.  It  can 
only  be  done  by  the  community  through  its  ^vemment  saying,  "  We  will  fix  the 
plane  upon  which  competition  shall  take  place  in  this  market — not  in  any  other;  but 
we  will  fix  the  plane  upon  which  it  shall  take  place  in  this  market,  and  that  plane 
is  the  plane  of  the  lalx)r  cost  of  the  Americam  laborer. "  There  is  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection. Your  mere  freedom  is  savagery  at  that  point;  it  is  not  freedom  at  all;  tak- 
ing the  Government  away  is  not  fr^dom,  but  anarchy.  Such  a  policy  says  to  the 
people  who  have  acquired  some  freedom,  who  have  advanced  a  certain  stage  above 
the  rest,  *' Fight  it  out  with  tho.^e  fellows  below."  But  if  you  fight  it  out  with  the 
fellows  below,  you  havo  to  fight  it  out  on  their  plane,  and  if  you  fight  it  out  on  their 
plane  they  will  beat  you,  because  you  have  lost  the  power  to  fight  it  out  on  their 
plane.  What  we  say,  and  what  scientific  protection  says,  is  that  they  shall  fight  it 
out  on  our  plane  and  not  on  theirs.  We  say  to  the  man  on  the  lower  plane:  **  You 
must  fight  it  out  on  a  higher  plane;  if  you  can  not  reason  you  can  not  act.  The 
intelligent  and  cultivated  man  shall  not  be  forced  to  drop  to  your  plane  to  settle  it. 
You  must  rise  to  his  plane  or  you  can  not  communicate  with  him." 

The  principle  that  would  applv  to  all  nations  everywhere  is  that  the  competition 
between  nations  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  higher  civilization.  If,  for  ethical, 
economic,  or  other  reasons,  anyone  wants  the  advantage  of  the  market  of  this  country, 
that  pemon  must  have  it  only  by  rising  to  our  plane  of  doing  business,  and  must  not 
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expose  us  to  the  disadvantage  of  dropping  to  his  plane.  It  is  a  principle  that  is  not 
lesB  universal  than  the  human  race,  that  he  who  succeeds  establishes  the  methods  of 
his  own  success.  If  a  baseball  pitcher  wins  by  a  new  curve,  the  other  pitchers  have  to 
learn  that  curve  because  that  becomes  the  established  method  of  success.  Now,  if  the 
competition  between  this  country  and  any  other  becomes  such  that  we  are  defeated  by 
a  barbarous  element,  the  element  that  we  liave  passed  by,  namely,  cheap  labor — if  we 
are  beaten  by  that  method,  that  is  the  method  that  will  be  adopted  because  it  succeeds. 
When  you  are  beaten,  you  look  to  see  how  the  other  fellow  beats  you.  You  ask,  how 
did  he  do  it?  You  find  that  he  had  cheap  labor;  then  that  is  what  you  must  have. 
Bat  if  we  insist  that  that  element  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  proposition,  we  then 
say  that  with  that  element  out,  others  are  at  liberty  to  comi^ete.  Now,  if  another 
nation  wins,  it  must  win  by  scientific  methods;  it  must  win  by  superior  machinery, 
superior  organization,  superior  skill.  Whoever  wins  by  superior  skill  establishes 
the  methods  of  his  success,  and  that  means  establishing  bietter  methods.  And  that  is 
why  the  success  of  new  machinery  knocks  old  machinery  into  old  iron,  because  the 
method  which  succeeds  is  that  which  all  competitors  are  compelled  to  adopt. 

DEFINITION   OF   PROTBCTION. 

Protection,  in  its  strictly  scientific  aspect,  consists  in  preventing,  by  such  non- 
paternal  methods  as  can  within  governmental  authority  be  devised,  any  element  of  a 
lower  civilization  from  being  the  means  of  industrial  success  against  the  elements  of 
a  higher  civilization. 

Whereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  commjbssion  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 


The  oommission  met  at  2.15  p.  m.,  after  recess,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 
Prof.  Gboboe  Gunton,  again  on  the  stand  and  examination  resumed  as  lollows: 

EXTENT  TO   WHICH   GOVERNMENT   IS  RBSPONSIBLB    FOR    THE    RESULTS  OF   ITS   PROTECTIVE 

POUCY. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Livingston.  )  If  the  Government  furnishes  the  opportunity, 
is  the  Government  not  indirectly  responsible  for  whatever  grows  out  of  it? — A.  It 
seems  not-  If  you  give  your  boy  an  education,  vou  are  not  responsible  if  he  does 
not  make  good  use  of  it;  but  you  are  responsible  tor  his  ignorance  if  you  do  not  give 
him  an  education. 

Q.  Does  the  Government  simply  protect  the  opportunity  and  not  the  thing  itself? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  right;  it  protects  the  opportunity  for  a  man  to  do. 

Q.  Taking  your  simile,  if  I  give  my  boy  an  education  and  he  becomes  learned  and 
wise  and  practically  useful,  I  certainly  desei^'e  some  credit  for  that? — A.  Why,  you 
have  done  your  duty,  and  I  do  not  know  as  one  is  entitled  to  any  credit  for  doing 
his  duty. 

Q.  Well,  I  wnll  put  it  in  another  way.  If  I  take  your  son,  to  whom  I  am  under 
no  parental  or  civil  obligation  at  all,  and  give  him  an  education  and  he  becomes  wise 
and  good,  in  that  case  I  ought  to  be  credited  to  that  extent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  Government  takes  my  enterprise  or  industry,  and  pro- 
tects my  nnished  product  against  all  foreign  markets  to  the  extent  that  I  can  become 
wealthy  and  independent,  a  Carnegie  or  a  J.  Pierpont  Moi^n.  Is  not  the  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  the  aggregation  of  that  wealth  in  my  hands? — A.  The  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  wealth.  If  by  any  subsequent 
conditions  or  influences  that  opportunity  has  been  perverted,  the  Government  is  not 
responsible  for  that.  That  needs  further  action  on  somebody's  part  to  prevent  the 
evil.  There  is  probably  no  opportunity  for  good  that  is  not  capable  of  perversion 
for  evil. 

Q.  If  the  Government  does  that  for  1  man  or  1 ,000,  and  fails  to  do  it  for  100  or  5,000, 
is  not  that  uncjualified  paternalism? — A.  No;  that  would  not  be  pateraalism.  That 
would  be  unfair.  They  are  not  the  same.  Paternalism  is  paternalism.  There  is 
lots  of  unfairness  that  h'S  no  relation  to  paternalism.  The  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  not  to  make  particular  individuals  rich,  but  to  develop  conditions 
that  will  create  an  environment  that  will  develop  the  community.  If  tne  principle 
that  I  laid  down  before  is  followed,  the  Government  ought  not  to  and  would  not 
protect  a  cotton  factory  for  the  sake  of  making  some  monopolist  in  the  South  rich 
oat  of  the  cotton  industry,  but  its  policy  would  be  to  develop  that  industry  because 
of  its  great  social  consequence,  and  if,  in  the  development  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
jommonity,  a  particular  individual  proves  to  be  a  natural  leader  and  gets  rich  out  of 
it,  then  he  has  been  benefited  contempNoraneously  with  a  development  which  has 
been  mutually  beneficial  to  the  community. 
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THE   PROTECTIVE   FUNCTION   OK  OOVERNMBNT  BHOrLI)   INCLUDE  THE   LABORER. 

Q.  If  the  Government  protects  my  cotton  manufacture  against  all  foreign  competi- 
tion, to  the  extent  that  I  make  a  lot  of  monev  out  of  it  that  I- could  not  have  made 
otherwise,  is  not  the  Government  also  bound  in  honor  to  see  that  the  labor  that 
enters  into  that  finished  product  has  a  fair  share  of  the  profit? — ^A.  Yes;  if  the  Gov- 
ernment protects  the  opportunity  of  a  manufacturer  to  develop  a  successful  cotton 
factor^r,  it  is  bound  to  pass  laws  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  of  his  operatives,  and 
see  to  it  that  children  under  12  or  14  vears  of  age  do  not  work,  and  tnat  they  have 
educational  opportunities.  It  is  bouna  to  see  that  the  laborers'  homes  are  surrounded 
by  sanitary  conditions,  and  that  all  the  other  forces  of  opportunity  are  extended  to 
the  laborers  at  the  same  time  that  the  possibility  of  making  profits  is  extended  to  the 
employer. 

Q.  The  manufacturer  who  receives  from  the  Government  the  benefits  of  a  protec- 
tive tariff  is  for  that  reason  bound  to  give  the  laborer  a  fair  show? — A.  Yes.  Only 
remember  this:  that  the  Government,  when  it  deals  with  the  laborer,  can  not  deal 
with  him  paternally  without  injuring  him  any  more  than  it  can  deal  with  the  manu- 
facturer paternally  without  injuring  him.  When  the  Government  protects  the 
manu^*turer,  when  it  establishes  in  this  domain  certain  bases  of  competition,  then 
if  capital  shall  prevail  we  hope  the  laborer  will  get  a  little  out  of  it.     But  from  my 

Eropodtion  the  capitalist  is  not  the  less  selfish  because  he  has  had  protection.  He 
as  the  same  impulses  and  he  is  looking  for  his  profits  in  exactl v  the  same  w^ay  as 
if  he  were  an  angel  of  the  Manchester  school.  It  does  not  make  any  difference, 
his  wings  are  just  about  the  same  length.  Therefore,  good  statesmanshi;)  will  insist 
that  the  Government  apply  the  same  kind  of  protection  to  labor.  It  can  not  apply 
it  in  the  same  act,  of  course.  The  capitalist  will  get  the  benefit  of  his  profit  mak- 
ing, say  what  you  will,  in  the  first  stage.  Then  the  question  is,  What  can  the  Gov- 
ernment do  for  the  laborer  without  being  paternal?  It  can  surround  him  with  a 
lot  of  conditions,  one  of  whi(;h  is  that  just  as  fast  as  these  big  profit-making  condi- 
tions are  developed,  the  manufacturers  must  shorten  their  hours  of  lalx)r  and  give  the 
laborer  a  chance  for  social  development,  and  let  him  work  10  or  OJ  instead  of  12 
hours,  and  receive  the  same  amount  of  pay.  Let  the  lalwrer  have  an  opportunity 
of  social  touch  so  that  he  c^n  sharpen  his  intellect  and  get  the  benefit  of  social  life, 
and  let  him  have  compulsory  education  and  especial  facilities  for  his  children. 
You  can  not  leave  it  to  tne  manufacturer.  He  is  not  an  angel;  he  is  looking  after 
profits;  and  if  he  can  see  profit  in  working  children  for  12  and  14  hours  a  dav  be 
will  do  so.  That  has  been  aone  in  England  and  in  New  England,  and  is  being  done 
in  the  South  now.  Therefore,  the  protective  function  of  the  Government  should 
include  the  laborer.  This  stuff  that  the  capitalist  puts  forth  that  if  he  is  protected, 
that  covers  the  whole  thing,  is  not  true.  From  the  capitalist's  point  of  view,  if  he  is 
protected  so  that  he  is  prosperous  and  the  laborer  is  not  actually  a  tramp,  that  is  all 
Uiat  is  necessary.  That  is  not  the  case.  It  is  not  a  case  of  just  one  umbrella  for 
the  whole  thing.  If  we  will  keep  away  from  paternalism  there  are  different  wajrs 
in  which  the  state  should  apply  itself  to  the  dinerence  in  conditions  and  classes  and 
opportunities.  You  can  not  say,  by  law,  that  the  capitalist  shall  raise  wages.  You 
can  not  do  so  because  the  wage  question  is  an  economic  question.  I  do  not  w^ish  to 
refiect  upon  Congress  in  the  least,  but  I  do  not  believe  a  Congress  ever  met  that 
would  know  how  to  adjust  wages  economically.  That  must  be  done  by  the  forces 
that  touch  the  work  from  which  the  wages  are  paid. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  I  understand  your  position  to  be  this:  That  it  is  properly 
the  function  of  the  government  as  far  as  possible  to  create  opportunities,  and  then 
leave  individual  effort  to  take  advantage  of  them? — A.  Entirely  so;  and  it  should 
also  create  the  opportunity  for  the  lalx)rer.  He  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  intelligent,  so  that  he  may  look  after  his  own  interests.  Shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  sanitary  conditions  for  bis  home,  keeping  the  little  children  going  to 
school  instead  of  to  the  shop,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  are  among  the  conditions  which 
furnish  opportunities  to  the  laborer. 

Q.  Would  you  advocate  less  hours  of  labor  as  a  portion  of  the  increment^  if  I  may 
say  so,  that  comes  to  labor?— A.  That  is  exactly  a  proportion  of  the  protection. 

Q.  The  ouestion  is  this,  Must  not  education  oe  coincident  with  a  lessening  of  the 
hours  of  labor? — A.  Exactly;  and  to  my  mind  education  is  another  term  for 
opportunity. 

WITNEHM  (X)N8IDBRS  THAT  THE  MACHINISTS'  STRIKE  IS  JUSTIFIED  BY  PRBBBNT  CONDITIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Would  you  care  to  answer  a  concrete  question  now?  At 
the  present  time  this  country  is  agitated  by  the  machinists'  strike,  a  movement  that 
started  for  8  hours'  work,  was  compromised  to  9),  and  the  strike  is  now  for  9;  and 
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the  demand  of  the  machinists  of  the  country  is  for  10  hours'  pay  for  9  hours'  work. 
Do  you  think  that  fairness,  and  tiie  opportunity  that  you  sufQ^t,  and  everything 
else  is  on  the  side  of  the  working-men,  and  that  as  regards  e^ciency  of  labor  they 
can  make  the  9  hours  equal  to  10  hours?— A.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
laborere  through  their  organizations  have  a  right  to  demand  some  concessions  as  a 
part  of  the  prosperity  and  development  of  industry,  it  is  now.  The  machinists,  to 
my  mind,  are  perfectly  justified  in  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor. 
They  are  perfectly  justified  by  all  the  conditions  that  exist  in  saying  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  hours  shall  not  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  pay.  There  is  no  such 
thii^  as  10  hours'  pay  or  9  hours'  pay.  It  is  a  day's  wages,  what  thev  are  now 
i^tting.  They  have  tieen  working  10  hours;  they  want  the  hours  redu(«i  to  9;  but 
they  do  not  want  their  wages  reduced,  and  there  is  not  any  reason  why  they  should 
have  them  reduced. 

The  iron  and  metal  industries  to-day  are  profitable,  and  everybody  is  glad  to  see 
it.  The  great  corporations  that  have  been  developing  in  the  iron  inciustry  are  pros- 
peTX>us — ^that  is  the  capital  side  of  it  The  integration  of  the  machinists  and  the  dif- 
ferent industries  in  the  metal  workers  is  the  legitimate  and  proper  part  of  the  other 
side  of  it  The  corporations  ou^ht  to  recognize  that,  ana  the  laborers  ought  to 
recognize  the  corporations.  This  is  the  time  for  the  laborers  to  say  to  the  capitalists, 
**  Gentlemen,  please  let  a  little  of  your  profits  pass  over;  we  want  it  passea  over  in 
the  form  of  a  snorter  day."  If  the  laborers  should  ask  for  that  when  trade  was  dull, 
then  the  capitalists  would  say,  and  properly,  that  they  could  not  afford  it.  Then 
everybody  would  say,  "Why  do  not  the  laborers  ask  when  the  capitalists  are  making 
something?"  Well,  the  laborers  are  asking  now  when  the  capitalists  are  making 
something.  To  my  mind  their  demand  is  perfectly  legitimate.  There  is  only  one 
criticism  I  have  to  make  on  the  machinists  and  that  is  this:  The  laborers  made  an 
a«:i'eement  for  arbitration,  and  the}^  have  not  lived  up  to  that  agreement.  I  think 
that  laborers  ought  to  oi^ganize,  just  the  same  as  the  capitalist  do.  They  ought 
to  have  national  and  local  organizations.  But  they  ought  to  learn,  and  they  must 
learn,  to  live  up  to  their  agreements,  even  if  they  make  a  bad  bargain.  Thev  should 
have  intelligent,  well-paid  representatives  who  can  present  their  case  as  well  or  bet- 
ter than  the  capitalists;  but  when  they  do  enter  into  an  arrangement  that  they  will 
agree  to  arbitrate  they  should  arbitrate,  whether  they  win  or  lose.  That  is  my  only 
criticism  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Did  the  machinists  decline  in  this  case? — A.  Yes.  The 
difficulty  was  that  there  were  certain  features  that  I  think  the  employers  are  not  right 
about,  namely,  what  is  called  premium  work;  that  is,  paying  a  little  extra  for 
working  longer.  The  laborers  have  learned  that  that  ultimately  means  laying  the 
basis  for  cutting  pay,  and  this  was  the  difi^culty  there.  The  laborers  founa  that  in 
the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  organizations  there  was  a  provision  that  had  not 
been  provided  for  in  the  arrangement  with  the  employers,  and  the  union  stood  by 
their  constitution,  although  it  conflicted  with  the  agreement  with  the  employers. 
They  ought  to  have  known  their  constitution,  and  if  they  had  omitted  to  meet  that 
condition  it  was  their  fault,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  have  stood  by  their  arrange- 
ment to  arbitrate  what  their  employers  would  not  concede. 

THB   HIOHBSr   WAOBS  DO   NOT   INVARIABLY   BBPRB8BNT  THE    LOWEST  LABOB  COST  OF 

PRODUCT. 

Witness  (continuing  the  general  discussion).  One  of  the  points  Mr.  Atkinson 
made  was  regarding  tne  efficiency  of  high  wages.  He  laid  down  the  proposition  ^ 
that  the  highest  wages  always  represent  the  lowest  labor  cost  of  production  per 
unit  of  proauct,  and  he  reasons  therefrom  that  since  we  pay  the  highest  wages  we 
have  necessarily  the  lowest  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product.  Now,  that  is  Use  the 
freedom  statement.  It  Ib  true  that  high  wages  tend  to  create  a  low  unit  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  it  is  not  true  that  high  wages  are  always  simultaneously  accompanied 
by  low  cost  of  production.  If  we  want  to  get  at  the  real  truth  of  that,  we  have  to 
consider  these  two  cases:  If  we  taJce  a  community  where  the  methods  of  production 
and  the  high  wages  are  both  developed  together,  the  high  wages  will  always  in  any 
considerable  length  of  time — say  a  decade  or  so — prove  to  give  a  lower  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  compared  with  the  previous  period,  because  the  high  wages,  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  large  consumption  and  growing  intelligence,  are  for  the  most  part 
the  real  cause  of  the  superior  methods  which  give  the  great  economy  in  the  cost  of 
production.  But  take  a  case,  for  instance,  where  the  b^  machinery  is  transplanted 
into  a  community  where  it  was  not  created  by  evolution  at  all.     You  get  the  low 

1  See  p.  618. 
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wages  and  the  best  machinery,  and  the  low  cost  of  production  a»  the  result  of  the 
low  wai^eH. 

I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  Take  Spartanbui^,  S.  C, 
which  Ih  perhaps  as  good  an  illustration  as  there  is.  There  the  Montgomery  com- 
pany has  a  very  lai^ge  and  beautiful  mill.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  the  East  as 
nandsome  and  as  well  appointed.  Their  spinning  frames  and  looms  were  made  in 
Hopedale,  Mass.,  by  the  Drapers.  The  result  of  the  evolution  of  the  New  England 
<levelopment  of  (*otton  manufacture  and  machinery  manufacture  is  transported,  as  it 
were,  into  South  Carolina.  Now,  I  saw  there,  one  woman — I  think  2 — each  of  whom 
w^as  minding  24  looms.  To  show  the  sipiificance  of  that,  I  may  say  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  men  mind  8  looms  at  most,  the  women 
mostly  6,  and  a  few  8.  In  South  Carolina  each  of  those  2  women  that  I  saw  was 
minding  24.  The  average  for  the  entire  shop  was  16.  In  South  Carolina  they  are 
weaving  45  yards  of  print  cloth,  64  by  64,  for  6.75  cents.  That  is  the  price  they  paid 
when  I  was  there,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any  rise  since.  In  Massa- 
chusetts with  the  last  rise  they  pay  19.8  cents  a  cut  for  45  yards.  In  other  words,  in 
Massa(*husetts  they  pay  19.8  cents  for  weaving  exactly  what  they  weave  in  Spartan- 
burg, S.  (\,  for  6.f5  cents.  Now,  there  is  a  case  of  putting  the  cheap  labor  with  the 
best  machine.  Comparing  these  two  cases,  the  <lear  labor  does  not  produce  the 
cheapest  or  the  least  cost  per  unit  of  product.  The  dearest  labor  is  in  Massachusetts, 
and  its  cost  per  unit  of  product  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  weaver  in  South 
Carolina.  I  take  South  Carolina  only  as  typical.  I f  she  had  not  received  those  looms 
until  through  her  own  wage  conditions  she  had  developed  and  introduced  them,  her 
wages  would  probably  be  a  third  or  a  half  higher  than  they  are.  And  then  that 
aphorism  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  might  have  been  true.  But  when  we  take  maciiinery  at 
the  highest  point  of  development  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  people  at  nearly  the 
lowest,  his  statement  is  not  true;  it  is  not  true  that  the  highest  paid  labor  gives 
the  lowest  unit  of  cost  per  unit  of  product. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Those  South  Carolina  laborers  are  white? — A.  Oh,  yes; 
there  is  not  any  colored  labor  in  any  of  those  mills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  labor  is  native  labor  that  has  been  instructed  in  the 
use  of  those  machines?  It  is  not  transported  or  foreign  labor? — A.  Oh,  no;  there  is 
not  a  foreigner  there.  Nor  was  there  an  eastern  person  there  except  the  overseers. 
The  operatives  were  all  native  Southerners,  who  came  from  the  farms  and  moun- 
tains, and  their  labor  is  efficient.  That  woman  I  spoke  of  minded  those  looms 
all  right,  but  they  told  me  that  she  had  come  from  the  mountains  only  about  18 
months  before.  She  was  a  bright  woman,  nothing  stupid  about  her,  and  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  live  where  the  whole  family  did  not  have  more  than  $2  or  $3  a 
month  besides  what  they  took  off  their  farm.  But  when  that  mill  came  and  they 
were  enabled  to  put  three  or  four  of  the  lai^r  children  into  the  factory  and  get  $10 
a  week,  something  they  had  never  heard  of  before^  the  improvement  was  immense. 
The  progress  in  that  region  has  been  great,  and  it  is  going  to  work  a  revolution 
there.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  low-paid  labor  there  is  dearer  than  the  high-paid 
labor  in  the  unit  of  product. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  you  know,  is  a  man  who  never  has  any  doubts.  Some  years  ago, 
in  1896  I  think  it'was,  when  we  were  going  to  have  the  whole  tariff  system  abolished, 
he  wrote  his  book.  Taxation  and  Work.  He  published  it  first  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  New  York  Times,  and  even  then — it  was  in  1894,  I  think,  or  1892— he  made 
this  statement  based  upon  the  theory  that  I  have  just  referred  to,  namely,  that  the 
highest  paid  labor  always  gives  the  cheapest  labor  per  unit  of  product.  He  says, 
"Nine-tenths  or  more  of  all  the  articles  consumed  in  this  country  are  made  at  less 
cost  for  labor  than  in  any  other  country,  whatever  the  rates  of  wages  may  be.'** 
Well,  there  was  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  truth  in  that  statement.  That  is  a 
wholesale  statement,  born  of  a  theory,  sweepingly  made,  just  the  same  sort  of  state- 
ment as  the  claim  that  freedom,  wnich  is  mere  non-restriction,  does  everything. 
When  he  made  that  statement,  instead  of  nine-tenths  there  probably  was  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  products  consumed  in  this  country  of  which  that  statement  was  true. 
If  that  were  true,  then  there  would  not  need  to  be  a  particle  of  protection  on  the 
nine-tenths  of  the  products  that  were  made  in  this  country  and  they  could  not  be 
undersold.  Just  after  he  wrote  that — ^it  seems  to  me  he  wrote  it  in  1892 — they  tried 
an  experiment  along  his  line,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  thought  they  were  going  to 
make  it  we  were  in  bankruptcy.  Nobody  believed  for  a  moment  after  the  first  of  1893 
that  that  statement  was  true.  Mr.  Atkinson  does  not  give  anything  to  verify  that 
statement,  and  I  submit  that,  at  least  so  far  as  your  investigation  is  concerned,  mere 
opinions  ought  not  to  have  an  over  amount  of  weight  given  to  them. 

1  See  Taxation  and  Work,  p.  262. 
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CTATBMENT  OF  THE   ECONOMIC   LAW   WHICH   O0VERN8   PRICES. 

Another  point  that  was  made  and  made  very  extensivel>[  in  the  testimony  given 
before  you,  is  regarding  prices  as  they  are  affected  bj[  the  tariff.  It  is  commonly  said 
by  the  free  traders — ^and  I  do  not  think  either  side  is  entirely  faultless  on  this 
point — that  if  you  tax  an  article  the  tax  is  added  to  the  price;  and  then,  on  the 
other  side,  our  protectionist  friends  will  sometimes  say  that  the  tariff  is  not  added  to 
the  price.  One  side  is  pretty  nearly  as  sweeping  as  the  other  in  those  statements, 
and  neiUier  statement  is  entirely  true.  Whetner  the  tax  is  added  to  the  price  of  an 
imported  product  is  determined  by  purely  economic  law.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  the 
Government  can  determine,  and  in  order  to  make  a  clear  statement  on  that  point  one 
has  to  be  somewhat  familiar  both  with  the  operation  of  tariff  taxes  and  also  with  the 
economic  law  r^ardi  ng  prices.  Now,  the  fact  regarding  prices,  briefly  stated,  is  about 
like  this,  that  in  any  competing  group  of  producte  of  the  same  kind,  the  prices  in  the 
open  market  will  be  very  near  to  the  cost  of  production  of  those  products  in  the 
group  which  are  produced  at  the  greatest  disadvantage.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean, 
take  the  case  of  cotton  manufactures.  If  there  are  20  manufacturers  competing  in 
the  New  York  market  on  print  goods,  our  friends  in  the  South  generally,  who  are 
using  the  best  machinery  and  have  probably  the  cheapest  labor,  are  delivering  their 
eoo(&  at  New  York  in  competition  with  the  mills  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  Now,  in  the  New  York  market  there  is  not  one 
price  for  the  South  Carolina  manufacturer,  and  another  for  the  Rhode  Island  manu- 
facturer, and  another  for  the  Connecticut  manufacturer,  but  there  is  one  price,  and 
that  is  the  price  of  all  the  print  cloths.  The  forces  that  operate  there  are  these:  The 
men  who  are  producing  print  cloths  the  cheapest  at  the  present  time  are  our 
friends  in  the  South.  Those  manufacturers  are  not  going  to  bear  down  the  price. 
They  are  going  to  have  as  big  a  profit  as  they  can  get.  That  is  where  they  are  right, 
and  they  will  sell  their  product  at  the  best  quotations  there  are.  It  is  the  man  who 
is  at  the  greatest  disadvantage — who  has  the  poorest  factory,  the  greatest  cost  per  unit 
of  product — who  practically  fixes  the  price.  When  we  have  a  down  move  in  trade 
and  all  the  product  can  not  be  sold,  then  the  price  will  go  down. .  Our  friends  in  the 
South  can  cut  off  half  a  cent  and  have  a  good  profit  left,  but  this  other  fellow  can 
not  cut  off  anything  and  have  a  profit  left,  and  ne  will  disappear.  But  so  long  as  he 
stays  he  is  holding  the  price  up  to  his  cost,  and  that  is  what  is  holding  the  price 
up  to  where  it  is,  and  wnen  the  manufacturer  producing  at  a  disadvantage  is  cut  out 
the  ones  that  will  remain  will  be  our  Southern  friends,  and  that  means  that  the  price 
on  the  open  market  is  practically  fixed  at  or  very  near  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
dearest  ones  who  compete  in  those  goods. 

THE  TARIFF  AND   PRICES — FACTORS  WHICH   DETERMINE   WHO   PAYS  THE  TAX. 

Now,  upon  that  same  principle,  the  price  is  fixed  in  the  international  market.  In 
the  international  market  the  dearest  product  will  be  the  American  product,  and  the 
cheapest  the  foreign  one.  If  we  put  a  tax  on  the  foreign  product,  it  will  depend 
entirely  where  that  tax  is  put  anci  how  big  it  is,  as  to  whether  it  will  be  added  to 
the  pnce  that  is  put  on  the  American  product.  It  would  be  added  to  the  price  of 
tibe  latter  if  you  put  it  on  the  dearest  portion,  the  portion  that  determines.  But 
if  you  put  it  on  the  cheapest  portion  that  would  not  be  true.  Supposing  the  English 
product  to  be  a  cent  a  yard  lower  than  the  American,  and  vou  put  on  half  a  cent  a 
yard,  that  would  not  affect  the  price  at  all,  because  it  would  not  bring  the  English 
up  to  the  other,  and  the  American  would  still  fix  the  price,  and  therefore  the  English 
would  get  half  a  cent  less;  they  would  pay  the  whole  duty. 

THE  TARIFF   AND   PRICES — THE  DUTY   ON  WOOL. 

In  levying  a  tax  it  depends  entirely  on  where  you  put  it.  I  will  take  wool  as  an 
illustration.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool  was  11  cents 
a  pound,  which  means  twice  as  much  on  washed  wool  and  three  times  as  much  on 
scoured  wool.  Therefore  on  unwashed  wool  it  was  11  cents,  and  on  washed  22 
cents,  and  on  scoured  33  cents.  Now  then,  during  the  period  from  1881  to  1891 
and  also  afterwards,  the  duty  on  washed  wool  was,  say,  20  cents  a  pound.  The 
actual  price  of  wool  during  that  period  averaged  an  increase  of  only  2.4  cents. 
I^fessor  Taussig,  even,  agrees  to  that.  Now,  why  was  that?  The  protection  was 
to  take  care  of  the  American  wool,  of  course,  and  we  will  suppose  that  costs  20  cents 
a  pound.  The  Australian  wool  was  14  cents.  (These  figures  I  am  giving  now  are 
of  course  arbitrary.^  There  you  have  a  difference  of  6  cents;  you  put  on  10  cents 
duty.  What  will  tne  effect  be?  The  effect  will  be  to  help  raise  the  foreign  price 
fiom  14  to  24  cents,  and  that  will  raise  the  American  price  from  20  to  24.    The  nrst  6 
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cents  was  not  added  to  the  }>rice  at  all,  but  must  be  paid  by  the  other  people  before  it 
could  affect  the  domestic  price;  and  when  the  even  price  was  reached  so  that  the  for- 
ei^  and  native  were  both  20  I'ents,  then  all  that  went  above  that  was  added  to  the 
pnce,  and  native  wool  went  up  to  24  cents.  Fourteen  cents  had  gone  on  the  foreign 
wool,  4  cents  on  the  price  here.  Hence  it  is  not  true  that  all  the  duty  is  added  to  the 
price  of  this  market;  it  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  one  that  it  is  put  on,  and  when 
it  is  put  on  the  foreign  product  it  is  added  to  the  price  of  that,  and  in  this  case  6 
cents  out  of  the  10  would  be  paid  by  the  foreigners  before  they  could  get  in  at  all. 

This  theory  about  adding  the  tariff  to  the  price  is  believed  bv  a  great  many  pro- 
tectionists, and  sometimes  1  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  believed  by' them 
conveniently.  For  instance,  if  vou  should  tell  the  wool  manufacturers  that  tlie  duty 
on  the  manufactured  wools  is  all  added  to  the  price,  they  would  dispute  you.  They 
would  say  to  you  what  I  have  just  said.  But  if  you  talk  to  them  about  raw  wool, 
they  will  say  that  the  duty  is  all  added.  When  the  wool  manufacturers  want  protec- 
tion, they  ask  for  40  or  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  manufactured  goods.  Then 
they  say  that  they  also  want  40  cents  a  pound  specific  duty  for  compensation;  that 
is  bei^ause  there  is  10  cents  duty  on  the  raw  wool,  20  on  the  washed  wool,  30  on 
scoured  wool,  and  40  on  manufactured.  It  takes  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  make 
1  pound  of  manufactured  cloth,  so  they  ask  for  a  specific  duty  of  40  cents.  That  is 
granted  on  the  theory  that  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  is  added  to  the  price.  When 
the  Wilson  bill  came  they  had  to  face  another  proposition.  Mr.  Wilson  said,  "We 
are  going  to  reduce  the  duty  on  manufactured  articles  from  60  to  40  per  cent,  and  we 
are  ^oing  to  abolish  the  duty  for  compensation,''  and  the  manufacturers  said  that  was 
cutting  to  the  bone.  But  he  said  to  them,  *  *  You  do  not  care  about  that  compensatory 
duty;  you  do  not  get  anything  out  of  that.  You  told  us  when  we  were  discussing 
the  McKinley  bill  that  the  whole  duty  on  raw  material  was  added  cost,  and  so  we 
have  put  wool  on  the  free  list,  and  therefore  we  will  take  off  the  compensation." 
And  tnere  is  where  the  bad  reasoning  came  home  and  hurt  the  manufacturers.  Not 
all  the  duty  nor  half  of  it  was  added  to  the  price  of  raw  wool,  and  when  the  woolen 
manufacturers  got  compensation  they  got  more  than  was  really  needed  for  compen- 
sation, but  they  did  need  it  and  should  have  had  it  for  protection.  That  is  one  of 
the  bad  results  that  came  from  bad  reasoning.  The  duty  is  only  added  to  the  price 
when  it  is  laid  upon  the  dearest  portion. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  cited  an  instance  where  the  raw  wool  was  selling  for 
14  cents,  and  the  dut^  being  10  cents  it  raised  the  price  of  the  foreign  wool  to  24. 
Now,  the  question  might  naturally  be  asked,  if  we  were  getting  foreign  wool  at  14 
cents  before  the  duty  was  put  on  and  we  finally  had  to  pay  24  cents  for  it,  is  not  that 
an  addition  to  the  cost  of  foreign  wool? — A.  We  never  had  the  foreign  wool  at  14 
cents.  When  it  was  14  cents  in  London,  we  did  not  get  it  for  14  cents.  They  would 
make  us  pay  very  much  more  for  wool  here  than  they  get  there,  as  I  shall  sKow  you 
has  been  the  case  with  other  thinj^.^  The  cost  of  any  imported  article  here  when  we 
are  not  producing  it  on  this  side  is  very  mueh  higher  than  its  cost  to  the  foreign  con- 
sumer— ^this  is  true  of  tin  and  everything  else. 

THK  TARIFF   AND   PRICES — EXAMPLES   OF   REVENUE   DUTIES. 

Now,  take  sugar  as  an  illustration  of  another  kind.  When  we  had  a  dtxtv  on  raw 
sugar  of  1  cent  a  pound,  the  pric«  rose  1  cent  a  pound,  because  the  great  bulk  of  the 
sugar  is  raised  abroad.  In  other  words,  the  duty  on  sugar  is  a  revenue  duty.  That 
is  the  point  to  that.  The  duty  on  wool  is  a  protective  duty,  and  where  it  is  a  pro- 
tective duty  the  foreigner  in  the  instances  cited  pays  more  than  half  of  it — nearly 
two-thirds  of  it.  Now,  take  Nova  Scotia  coal.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  I  think  we 
took  35  cents  a  ton  off  of  Nova  Scotia  coal.  It  did  not  affect  the  price  of  coal  in 
the  least,  because  the  American  coal  was  the  dearest  and  the  Nova  Scotia  people 
could  get  what  the  American  producers  could  get.  So  when  we  took  off  35  cents  a 
ton  the  Nova  Scotia  producers  had  35  cents  more  profit.  That  is  all  the  difference 
there  was;  it  did  not  affect  the  price  of  coal.  It  just  reduced  the  revenue,  because 
the  36  cents  a  ton  was  not  a  protective  duty;  it  was  only  a  revenue  duty.  It  was  not 
large  enough  to  make  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  dearer  than  the  American  coal.  The  same 
is  true  of  Bermuda  potatoes.  The  15  cents  duty  -on  Bermuda  potatoes  does  not  affect 
the  price.  The  pnce  of  potatoes  in  this  country  fixes  the  price,  and  the  Bermuda 
people  have  to  meet  that  price  when  they  come  in.  But  if  you  should  put  on  a  duty 
of  50  cents  a  bushel,  it  might  raise  the  price  of  Bermuda  potatoes  perhaps  20  or  30 
cents,  and  that  would  put  up  the  American  price.  But  when  the  duty  is  lees  than 
the  difference  between  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  cost,  and  when  it  is  equal  to  the 
difference,  it  is  all  paid  abroad;  when  it  is  more  than  the  difference,  that  portion 
which  is  more  than  the  difference  is  put  on  the  American  price. 

1 8eo  tin,  and  steel  rails,  pp.  629-630,  624-625. 
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TUK  IMPORTANCE  OK   PROTISCTION   la   IN  THE  DIVERSIFICATION   OF   INDUOTRIBS. 

The  importance,  however,  of  this  matter  of  price  to  my  mind  is  not  so  great  as  the 
importance  of  the  existence  of  the  industry.  The  importance  of  protection  is  that 
the  industry  shall  be  here,  not  merely  for  the  price,  but  for  the  diversifying  of 
industry,  tne  developiuj^  influence  of  the  presence  of  the  industry.  Suppose 
we  could  buy  all  our  tin  and  all  our  iron  and  all  our  wool  and  all  our  woolens 
abroad  cheaper  than  we  could  buy  them  here — and  there  was  a  time  when  we 
could,  and  m  a  great  many  instances  we  can  yet.  The  calamity  of  doing  so 
would  be  not  in  the  price,  but  in  the  transfer  of  the  industries  to  another  country. 
We  might  possibly  have  some  less  price,  although  in  the  long  run,  as  I  shall  show 
pretty  soon,  I  do  not  think  we  would.*  But  we  would  lose  the  industry.  Now,  if 
we  lose  the  industry  we  lose  the  employment  of  capital,  we  lose  the  employment 
of  labor,  we  lose  the  influence  of  developing  cities,  we  lose  the  influence  of  social 
progress  among  the  people  and  the  standard  of  living,  and,  in  short,  we  lose  the  effect 
of  me  civilizing  innuence  of  this  differentiation  upon  national  development.  We 
would  not  have  our  developments  in  machinery — our  inventions;  we  would  not  have 
had  this  great  progress  in  all  lines  if  we  had  not  transferr^  the  industries  to  this  coun- 
try. No  one  of  those  things  would  have  come  with  the  industry  on  the  other  side. 
So  that  in  the  first  place  it  is  the  presence  of  the  industry  here  that  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Usually  when  that  comes — ^not  always,  but  usually — ^there  is  a  little  higher 

Erioe  paid;  but  in  the  long  run  the  price  is  lower  by  the  transfer  of  the  industry 
ere,  oecause  of  the  development  tiiat  takes  place  by  virtue  of  the  expanding  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

EXTENT  TO   WHICH   THE  BENEFITS  OF  PROTECTION   ARE   DISTRIBUTED. 

One  of  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Atkinson  was  relative  to  the  number  of  people  who 
are  benefited  by  protection.  I  think  that  is  rather  common,  too.  Mr.  Atkinson 
thinks  there  are  not  more  than  four  millions  of  people  in  this  country  who  are 
employed  in  protected  industries.'  According  to  him  the  professional  people,  and 
all  who  are  employed  in  domestic  manufacture  and  commerce  and  interstate  com- 
merce, are  not  in  direct  competition  with  foreigners,  and  therefore  not  affected  by 
the  tariff.  That  story  in  another  form  is  frequently  presented  in  this  guise:  That 
it  would  be  useful  to  compare  the  wa^es  in  protected  industries  and  those  in  non- 
protected. For  instance,  take  the  engineers'  wages  on  our  railroads  and  mechanics 
in  the  metal  trades,  and  the  bricklayers  and  masons  and  carpenters  in  our  cities,  and 
compare  these  wages  in  unprotected  industries  with  the  wages  of  the  cotton  and 
woolen  and  silk  operatives,  or  the  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  or  others  who  are  working 
in  protected  industries,  and  the  inference  is  that  the  tariff  does  not  help  the  laborers 
at  all,  and  Is  only  put  on  to  help  a  very  small  number  of  manufacturers.  That  is  very 
much  as  if  one  should  say  a  college  education  is  an  extravagant  and  partial  thing, 
involving  a  very  great  outlay  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  small  number  of  people, 
because  lees  than  6  per  cent  even  of  those  who  graduate  in  our  high  schools  go 
through  college;  and  yet  who  for  a  moment  woula  think  of  restricting  the  benefits 
of  college  education  to  the  individuals  who  pass  through  college?  Why,  the  greatest 
indirect  effect  of  a  college  education  is  in  the  culture  and  gBneral  individual  and 
social  improvement  that  educated  people  create  by  their  very  existence  in  a  com- 
munity. Now,  it  is  very  much  the  same  in  regard  to  the  individual  industry.  The 
benefits  of  the  tariff  are  not  limited  to  those  who  work  in  the  protected  industries. 
The  existence  of  an  industry  in  this  country— say  the  iron  industry  or  the  tin  and 
iron  industry — ^has  given  rise  to  hundreds  of  other  industries.  It  has  given  us  our 
railroads,  it  has  given  us  our  machinery,  and  this  machinery  and  these  factories 
have  eiven  us  our  cities,  and  our  cities  have  received  all  this  multitude  of  industries, 
and  that  has  given  us  interstate  commerce,  all  of  which  is  the  indirect  effect  of 
having  transferred  these  diversified  industries  to  this  country. 

The  very  fact  of  having  the  iron  industries  here  is  responsible  for  a  hundred  other 
industries  that  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  tariff  at  all.  Wages  are  not  governed 
by  the  tariff.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  affected  directly  by  the  tariff.  They  are 
affected  by  the  social  conditions  and  the  efforts  of  the  laborers  themselves;  but  the 
existence  of  the  industries  and  the  development  of  the  diversifying  social  conditions 
are  the  influences  which  stimulate  wages.  For  instance,  take  the  carpenters  and 
bricklayers.  The  carpenters  and  bricklayers  are  ^tting  |5  a  day.  Would  they  ever 
have  gotten  $5  a  day  if  we  had  no  large  cities,  if  we  had  been  a  rural,  agricultural 

1  See  pp.  620-621,  624-625,  629-630.  «  See  pp.  824-625,  596^507. 
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country?  Not  at  all.  They  do  not  get  that  in  Ruasia;  they  do  not  get  that  in 
England;  they  do  not  get  that  in  the  rural  districts  in  this  country.  The  carpenters, 
plumbers,  masons,  and  the  mechanics  in  the  various  metal  industries,  and  the 
ennneers,  have  gotten  their  high  wages  because  of  the  development  of  these  industries, 
and  because  of  the  social  conditions  under  which  they  find  themselves;  and  those 
non-protected  industries  are  indirectly  due  to  the  protection  which  makes  it  possible 
for  tne  industries  to  come  to  this  country. 

RESULTS  OP  THR  POLICY   OP  PROTBCTION   IN  THR  IRON   INDUffTRY. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  iron  industry  was  not  killed 
or  stopped,  but  that  it  was  greatly  checked  by  virtue  of  the  tariff.'  If  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  prove  that,  I  wonder  just  what  he  would  have  said.  At  the  time  we 
began  to  protect  our  iron  industries,  England  could  beat  us  in  about  everything  in 
the  line  of  iron  and  steel.  Rails,  for  instance,  England  could  make  at  f65.70  a  ton 
when  in  this  country  they  cost  $120.12,  a  net  $54.42 less  per  ton  than  we  could  make 
them.  Does  Mr.  Atkinson  or  any  man  in  his  senses  ask  this  commission  to  believe 
that  any  capitalists  would  anywhere  invest  their  means  in  an  industry  which  was  at 
a  disadvantage  in  competition  of  $55  a  ton?  Capitalists  have  lots  of  vices,  but  they 
are  not  altogether  fools.  It  was  because  there  was  alisolutely  no  opportunity  for 
their  manufacture  that  there  were  no  rails  made  here,  and  we  hau  to  buy  them 
abroad.  When  protection  was  at)plied  so  as  to  permit  this  market's  being  secured  to 
American  iron  men,  capital  then  began  to  invest  with  the  assurance  that  foreign 
producers  could  not  unuersell  them  below  a  certain  point.  The  result  is  that  under 
the  pressure  of  American  competition  and  invention  and  the  development  of  large 
concerns,  of  which  the  Carnegie  is  the  most  conspicuous,  the  price  of  steel  rails  has 
gone  down  from  $120  a  ton  in  1867  to  $28  this  last  week;  it  was  even  $26  two  weeks 
ago.  The  foreign  price,  which  in  1867  was  $65.70  (just $55  a  ton  less  than  the  Ameri- 
can), has  been  declining,  and  it  has  declined  all  the  way  very  much  less  than  the 
American,  until  on  May  18  the  London  Economist  quoted  steel  rails  in  Ix)ndon  at 
$29.22.  while  our  price  was  only  $28.  The  difference  in  the  price  in  London  and 
here  in  1867  was  $54.42.  It  diminished  until  in  1897  our  price  was  $3.15  below  the 
English.  In  1898  it  was  $4.89  below  the  English.  In  1899  it  was  $5.95  under  the 
English.  In  1900  it  was  $3.09  above  the  English,  and  on  May  18,  1901,  it  was  $1.22 
below  the  English. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  was  the  chief  reason  for  that  decline? — A.  The  chief 
reason  is  the  great  economy  in  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  development  of  this 
country.  We  have  surpassed  the  foreigners  in  the  application  of  capital  and  inven> 
tion  and  ingenuity  during  this  protective  era  when  w^e  had  an  exclusive  guaranty  for 
the  American  market.  The  American  is  the  great  market  in  the  demand  for  iron 
and  steel.  Our  wages  also  have  been  all  the  way  from  30  to  60  per  cent  higher  than 
the  wages  in  the  iron  industry  in  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  During  these  periods  that  the  cost  of  production  in  this 
country  was  $4  less  than  in  England,  dia  any  English  rails  come  to  this  country? — 
A.  Oh,  no.  That  show^s  that  the  statements  alx)ut  the  tariff  being  added  to  the  price 
are  neither  scientific  nor  sensible.  Now,  here  is  the  duty  all  along.  You  see  the 
duty  was  $7.84,  and  instead  of  that  being  added  to  the  price,  we  are  $1.22  imder  their 
price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  At  what  figure  does  the  duty  start? — A.  The  duty  started 
at  45  per  cent  in  1867  to  1870,  and  then  it  was  $28,  and  m  1885  it  was  $17,  and  in  1890 
it  was  reduced  to  $13.44,  and  it  remained  at  $13.44  until  1894  under  the  Wilson  bill, 
and  the  Wilson  bill  reduced  it  to  $7.84,  the  figure  at  which  it  now  remains;  the 
Dingley  bill  did  not  chansfe  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Was  there  not  a  time  when  steel  rails  sold  for  leas  than  the 
duty  on  them  under  the  McKinley  tariff? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  specifically, 
but  there  have  been  cases  when  tilings  sold  for  less  than  the  duty.  That,  however, 
is  when  there  are  none  imported,  but  that  does  not  stop  the  price  from  going  down. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  claim  that  the  import  duties  laid  on  rails  in  1867 
by  the  American  Government  was  the  means  of  establishing  the  rail  industry  in  this 
country? — A.  Indeed  I  do.  Without  it  we  probably  should  not  have  been  able  to 
make  a  steel  rail  yet,  because  what  is  needed  is  the  possibility  for  the  manufacturer 
to  sell  his  goods  for  at  least  what  they  cost  him,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  (X)ndition 
where  he  can  be  undersold  30  or  40  per  cent,  he  is  not  going  to  invest  his  money. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  force  of  necessity  that  led  to  that  tariff? — A.  Certainly;  we  were 
under  the  worst  disadvantage.     You  see,  at  the  very  time  that  the  English  rails  were 

1  See  p.  519. 
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selling  in  England  at  $65,  they  would  not  let  us  have  them  at  165,  nor  $65  plus  the 
transportation,  but  they  nearly  doubled  them  on  us  simply  because  we  had  no  rails. 
But  when  we  began  to  protect  them  so  as  to  make  them  ourselves,  then  they  were 
willingeven  to  pay  the  ireight  to  get  them  here. 

Q.  Waa  it  not  a  fact  that  the  American  shares  of  railroad  stock  came  into  the 
American  market  and  were  owned  by  Americans,  and  the  rolling  mills  in  this 
countrv  were  put  up  by  Americans? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  history?— A.  Yes;  that  ia  a  matter  of  history,  in  1860  and 
1870. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  much  this  country  has  saved  by  having  its  own  rolling  mills 
and  building  its  own  mills? — A.  There  is  not  a  man  on  earth  that  could  estimate  that. 

Q.  Suppose  we  had  no  protection  of  that  kind,  what  would  have  l)een  the  result? — 
A.  We  probably  could  not  have  had  half  otir  railroads.  We  could  not  have  devel- 
oped our  iron  mdustry,  and  very  many  of  our  factories  would  not  have  been  in 
existence.  Our  population  would  not  nave  been  50,000,000,  and  we  would  have 
been  practically  an  agricultural  nation,  sending  our  iron  and  breadntuffs  and  cotton 
to  England,  and  buying  all  our  manufactured  products  abroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Would  our  freight  rates  have  been  as  low  as  they  are  now? — 
A.  Our  freight  rates  would  have  been  several  times  what  they  are  now  simply 
because  of  the  lack  of  work  for  the  railroads  to  do,  because  of  the  expense  of  work- 
ing with  a  large  fixed  cost.  The  expense  of  working  with  a  large  nxed  cost  on  a 
little  traffic  would  have  made  conditions  such  that  we  could  not  have  freight  traffic 
anv  lower  than  they  can  in  Germany. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Do  you  suppose  that  the  reason  why  we  have  money 
to  loan  to  England  and  Germany  and  some  other  nations  is  because  we  have  been 
saving  that  money  since  1864  and  reinvesting  it  and  increasing  it? — A.  The  reason 
we  have  money  to  lend  now  is  because  we  have  developed  such  an  immense 
amount  of  industry  that  our  profits  are  more  than  equaling  our  own  call  fur  invest^ 
ments.  During  the  years  after  the  war  down  to  1880  or  18&,  or  even  1890,  our  need 
of  capital  was  so  much  greater  than  our  surplus  earnings  that  we  had  to  be  selling 
stoclu  and  bonds  abroad  all  the  time,  and  that  is  why  we  have  so  many  corporations. 
The  reason  that  we  have  so  many  corporations  here  is  that  we  had  but  few  rich  men 
who  were  rich  enough  to  keep  up  witn  the  demands  of  industrial  development,  and 
we  wanted  a  method  that  would  take  everybody's  pennies  and  turn  them  into  pounds 
and  invest  them.  So  we  had  to  take  tne  corporate  form;  and  it  is  through  that 
development  that  our  surplus  earnings  have  equaled  our  own  call  for  investment, 
that  we  now  have  money  to  loan  and  money  to  invest  abroad.  Instead  of  protec- 
tion having  nearly  stopped  our  iron  industry,  its  direct  result  has  been  to  protect 
it  and  give  it  a  natural  opportunity  to  develop. 

Only  yesterday  I  took  tne  April,  1901,  prices,  English  and  American,  on  a  number 
of  iron  products  on  which  20  years  ago  there  was  more  than  50  per  cent  difference 
between  English  and  American.  Ajnong  them  were  steel  rails,  American  price  $28 
a  ton,  and  English  price  $25.57.  Pig  iron,  American,  $10;  English,  $13.35.  Bessemer 
iron,  American,  $16.75;  English,  $14.35.  Iron  bars,  Amerii^an,  $38;  Staffordshire, 
$51,  and  Welsh,  $40.  Copper,  per  ton,  American,  $340;  English,  $337.85.  Lead, 
$87.50  here;  $61.48  there.  Spelter,  $80  here;  $82.79  there.  Tin  plates,  per  100 
pounds,  $4.20  here;  $3.90  there.  Petroleum,  7.6  cents  here;  13.25  cents  there,  and 
80  on.  I  have  some  prices  here  taken  from  yesterday's  Journal  of  Commenre,  com- 
paring the  prices  jresterday  with  those  of  a  year  ago,  and  the  same  result  shows, 
namely,  that  the  prices  here  are  very  close  indeed  to  the  prices  there. 

THE  PROSPERITY  OF  THE  SOUTH   IS  DUE  TO  PROTECTION. 

There  was  another  point  that  I  wished  to  speak  of  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  remarks. 
He  spoke  of  the  South.^  In  trying  to  point  out  how  needless  protection  is,  and  how 
much  depends  on  individual  grit,  he  said:  **What  other  protection  than  that  of 
their  own  rapidly  developed  skill  and  capacity  have  they  (the  South)  needed?" 
It  does  seem  to  me  as  if  that  was  almost  too  obvious  to  be  cited.  The  South  has  not 
developed  a  single  factory  or  a  single  manufacturing  industry  of  its  own  conditions. 
It  is  getting  immense  prosperity  t<>-day,  but  it  is  b^use  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion are  transplanted  nom  New  England,  where  the  struggle  under  protective  con- 
ditions has  been  taking  place  for  30  or  more  years.  Per^ps  a  better  case  in  point 
could  not  have  been  given  than  the  South.  Instead  of  the  South  having  its  present 
prosperity  independent  of  protection,  it  is  having  it  given  to  it  r^uiy  made  by  the 
development  under  protection  that  has  taken  pls^  in  New  England. 

1  See  p.  621. 
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KEAHONH   WHY    BNiiLANI)    AIX>PTED   FREE  TRADE — RBBITLTB  OP  THAT   POLICY.' 

Mr.  Atkinson  alflo  asked  this  question,  '*  How  did  Enfl:land  get  her  present  pofli> 
tion,"  and  he  answered,  of  course,  **By  ^ving  freedom  to  her  trade."  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  single  thing  connected  wnth  the  whole  tariff  discuasion  that  is  more 
misrepresented  and  perhaps  misunderstood  than  the  position  of  England  and  her 
attitude  in  abolishing  protection.  England,  it  is  true,  took  off  the  duty  on  her  food 
products  and  on  her  manufactured  products,  and  her  farmers  have  not  made  a  par- 
ticle of  progress  since.  Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  in  1840  there  was  more  poverty  in 
England  than  was  ever  known  before.  Let  me  say  here  that  in  1840  my  father 
worked  there  for  11  shillings  a  wei'k  as  an  agricultural  laborer.  To-day  I  have  3 
nephews,  young  men,  who  are  working  on  identically  the  same  farm  for  10  shillings 
a  week,  1  shilling  a  week  less  than  he  got  in  1840.  I  wonder  where  Mr.  Atkinson 
would  get  his  pro.sperity  out  of  that.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  this,  I  won  Id 
recommend  the  commission  to  get  the  Labor  Gazette,  published  l^y  the  English 
Government,  board  of  trade  department,  and  that  sives  the  wages.  There  is  not  a 
spot  in  Christendom  where  waees  have  not  increascKi  during  that  time  except  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  know  what  was  the  rental  value  of  these  fsLrms 
in  England  in  1840? — ^A.  I  can  tell  you  this:  The  man  who  married  my  sister  bought 
a  little  land  in  1858 — I  can  not  go  back  personally,  you  know,  to  1840— and  he  mort- 
gaged it,  and  he  has  since  struggled  to  pav  off  the  mortgage,  and  now  the  land  is  not 
worth  as  much  as  the  mortgage  he  paid  off  for  it.  He  mortgaged  it  for  half  and 
paid  off  his  mortgage,  and  now  he  can  not  sell  it  for  as  much  as  his  mortgage;  in 
other  words,  that  land  has  gone  down  50  per  cent.  Land  is  actually  going  out  of 
cultivation,  not  relatively  to  population,  but  actually  going  out  of  cultivation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  not  that  condition  true  in  r^ard  to  lands  in  New  Jer^ 
sey,  near  New  York,  and  in  New  York  State  also? — A.  ft  is  true  in  these  eastern 
states  in  the  change  from  certain  forms  of  production  to  gardens  and  other  forms. 
Wheat  and  those  cereals  have  disappeared,  and  it  is  true  we  have  changed  some 
agriculturally  from  East  to  West;  but  they  have  changed  theirs  from  England  to 
nowhere.  The  English  people  do  not  have  the  use  of  that  land,  and  the  English 
agricultural  laborers  to-day  have  only  a  fraction  of  benefit  in  the  progress  of  the  last 
61  vears,  other  than  what  they  have  received  through  reduction  in  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  it  your  opinion  that  by  the  introduction  of  the  free-trade 
policy  in  England  agriculture  was  sacrificed  to  manufactures  and  commerce? — ^A. 
Exactly  that;  just  that.  In  seeking  for  a  foreign  market,  England  sacrificed  her 
agriculture  and  agricultural  population,  and  positively  prevented  the  growth  of  a 
large  domestic  market  which  she  mignt  otherwise  have  had.  She  wanted  to  sell 
manufactures  and  buy  raw  material;  and  in  answer  to  the  question  how  she  had  come 
to  this,  briefly  it  was  thus:-  From  the  time  of  Edward  III,  in  1331,  when  that  King 
changed  the  policy  from  sending  the  wool  to  Flanders  and  buving  cloth  to  putting 
an  import  duty  on  cloth  and  manufacturing  at  home,  bringing  the  Flemish  weavers 
there,  England  pursued  very  persistently  a  protective  policy.  She  protected  so  high 
that  she  would  not  even  allow  machinery  to  jjo  out  of  the  country.  Down  to  1842 
there  was  a  prohibition  against  the  exportation  of  machinery,  or  patterns,  or  blue 
prints  of  machinery,  and  against  the  emigration  of  mechanics  who  could  build  or 
set  up  machinery.  We  never  adopted  any  protection  like  that.  But  when  she  had 
reached  the  latter  forties  and  was  ready  to  take  off  her  protection,  this  was  her  posi- 
tion: She  had  a  50  years'  start  of  the  world  in  machmery;  she  had  practically  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  steam  machinery  in  the  world,  except  some  looms,  the  patterns 
of  which  we  stole  when  we  were  in  the  art  of  making  wooden  nutmegs  here,  but 
with  the  exception  of  that  little  matter,  England  had  a  monopolv  of  the  iSeam-driven 
manufacturing  machinerv  of  the  world.  Now,  she  had  reacnea  that  point,  and  you 
will  see  the  opposite  conditions  of  that  country  and  this,  and  how  an  opposite  {policy 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  identically  the  eame  result  England  had  the  factories, 
she  had  the  products,  and  she  wanted  the  markets.  Therefore  nobody  could  com- 
pete with  her,  and  she  had  no  need  of  protection.  She  could  undersell  any  hand- 
made products  from  the  Continent  or  from  this  country,  and  therefore  she  had 
ceased  to  need  protection  and  was  in  pursuit  of  markets,  and  the  removal  of  the  tariff 
helped  to  give  them  to  her.  Now,  our  position  was  just  the  reverse.  England  had 
the  manufactures  and  she  wanted  a  market.  We  had  a  market,  but  we  wanted  the 
manufactures.  Would  Mr.  Atkinson  say  that  when  we  have  the  market  and  want 
the  manufactures  we  should,  in  order  to  get  them,  adopt  exactlv  the  same  policy 
that  England  did  when  she  had  the  manufactures  and  wanted  the  markets    Oer- 
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tainly  not,  but  just  the  reverse.  She  could  make,  but  could  not  sell.  We  could 
buy,  but  we  could  not  make.  What  we  wanted,  therefore,  was  not  foreign  markets, 
but  our  own.  We  wanted  to  develop  the  factories;  our  policy,  therefore,  to  accom- 
plish identically  the  same  end  that  England  had  accommished — ^namely,  to  bec*ome 
a  manufacturing  country — was  to  put  on  a  tariff,  while  England's  was  to  take  it  off. 
The  two  opposite  policies  at  that  point  produced  the  same  general  effect  in  the  two 
countries,  and  our  policy,  therefore,  to  follow  English  wisdom,  was  to  have  protection 
for  substantifdly  the  same  reason  that  she  wanted  free  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Would  you  say  that  it  was  wise  on  the  part  of  Ensland 
to  repeal  her  com  laws  and  make  her  island  the  machine  shop  of  the  v/orid? — 
A.  Ko,  no.  I  would  say  that  it  was  wise  for  her  to  take  off  her  duties  from  her 
maDu&ctures,  because  sne  had  no  need  for  them.  It  was  not  wise  for  her  to  take 
off  entirely  her  duty  from  her  breadstuffis,  so  as  to  depopulate  and  keep  in  barbarism 
practieally  her  whole  agricultural  population.  She  oad  no  longer  need  for  a  tariff 
on  her  manufactures;  but  she  made  a  great  mistake  in  failing  to  protectt  the  domestic 
agricolture  of  her  country,  and  she  is  paying  for  it  now  in  the  small  consumption  of 
her  10  shilling  a  week,  ignorant,  decrepit,  agricultural  laborers. 

THB  POSITION  OF  DANIEL  WBB8TEB  ON  THE  TABIFF  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Atkinson  uses  the  name  of  Daniel  Webster  as  supporting  free  trade.  ^  This 
is  indeed  taking  the  name  of  Webster  in  vain.  It  is  utUe  short  of  a  libel  upon 
America's  great  statesman.  In  1820  he  did  make  some  remarks  of  a  free-trade  char- 
acter, but  he  recanted  and  attributed  them  to  his  own  youth  and  immature  judg- 
ment.    On  this  point,  in  1846,  he  said: 

"Mr.  President,  if  it  be  an  inconsistency  to  hold  an  opinion  upon  a  subject  at  one 
time  and  in  one  state  of  circumstances,  and  to  hold  a  dinerent  opmion  upon  the  same 
subject  at  another  time  and  in  a  different  state  of  circumstances,  I  admit  the  charge. 
*  *  *  I  hope  I  know  more  of  the  Constitution  of  my  country  than  I  did  when  I 
was  20  years  old.  I  hope  I  have  contemplated  its  great  objects  more  broadly.  I 
hope  I  nave  read  with  deeper  interest  the  sentiments  of  the  great  men  who  framed 
it.  I  hope  I  have  studied  with  more  care  the  condition  of  the  country  when  the 
convention  assembled  to  form  it.'' 

In  all  his  speeches  after  1824  Webster  was  pronouncedly  for  protection.  See  his 
second  speech  on  the  tariff,  United  State  Senate,  May  9,  1828;  speech  at  National 
Republican  Convention,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1832:  reply  to  Calhoun,  United  States 
Senate,  February  16,  1833;  speech  at  Buffalo,  June,  1833;  speech  at  Pittsbui^?.  July 
8,  1833;  on  suiplus  revenue.  United  States  Senate,  May  31,  1836;  reduction  oi  duty 
on  coal.  United  States  Senate,  February  24, 1837;  subtreasury  speech,  United  States 
Senate,  March  12,  1838;  reply  to  Calhoun,  March  22,  1838. 

In  his  speech  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  8,  1833,  Webster  said: 

"I  am  m  ^vor  of  protectmg  American  manual  labor;  and,  after  the  best  reflection 
I  can  give  the  subject,  and  from  the  lights  which  I  can  derive  from  the  experience 
of  ourselves  and  others,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  protection  is  just 
and  proper,  and  that  to  leave  American  labor  to  sustain  a  competition  with  that  of 
the  overpeopled  countries  of  Europe  would  lead  to  a  state  of  things  to  which  the 
people  coula  never  submit.  This  is  the  great  reason  why  I  am  for  maintaining 
what  has  been  established.  I  see  at  home,  I  see  here,  I  see  wherever  I  go,  that  the 
stimulus  which  has  excited  the  existing  activity,  is  producing  the  existing  prosperity 
of  the  country,  is  nothing  else  than  the  stimulus  held  out  to  labor  by  compensating 
prices.  I  think  this  effect  is  visible  everywhere,  from  Penobscot  to  New  Orleans,  and 
manifest  in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  great  body  of  the  people;  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  people  belong  to  the  laborious,  industrious,  and  productive 
classes;  and  on  these  classes  me  stimulus  acts.  We  perceive  that  the  price  of  labor 
is  high,  and  we  Imow  that  the  means  of  living  are  low;  and  these  two  truths  speak 
volumes  in  i&vor  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country." 

In  the  reply  to  Calhoun,  March  3,  1840,  he  said: 

"The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  under  the  process  of  protection  the  common  price 
or  cost  of  goods  has  become  less.  No  one  can  deny  that.  Everybody  knows  that 
goods  are  both  better  and  cheaper.  A  man's  labor  will  buy  more  for  him  than  it 
would.  This  is  the  effect  of  competition.  If  we  take  out  of  the  market  the  products 
of  our  own  labor,  who  does  not  see  that  prices  would  rise  enormously?  Let  this  be 
tried  on  any  article.  Take  away,  for  instance,  all  American-made  hats  and  shoes; 
would  not  tne  article  be  immediately  doubled  in  price?    Reasonable  protection  does 

1  See  p.  526. 
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not  so  much  raise  the  price  of  labor,  although  it  should  raise  it  in  some  degree,  ae 
it  multiplies  the  modes  of  its  employments. 

At  a  mass  meeting  in  Albany,  August  27,  1844,  he  said: 

''This  is  the  history  of  the  cx)untry  on  the  great  question  of  protection.  I  speak  of 
the  fact,  and  assert  it  as  an  historical  truth,  proved  from  the  journals  of  Congress,  the 
mesdages  of  the  Presidents,  the  acts  of  legislation,  banning  with  the  second  law  ever 
passed  and  running  through  suct^essive  Administrations,  that  it  was  held  as  the  un> 
doubted  right  of  Congress,  and  no  more  the  right  than  the  duty,  by  just  discrimina- 
tion, to  protetrt  the  labor  of  the  American  people." 

At  Valley  Forge,  October  3,  1844,  he  said: 

''There  are  many  false  prophets  going  to  and  fro  in  the  land  who  declare  that  the 
tariff  benefits  only  the  manufacturer,  and  that  it  injures  the  burner.  This  is  all  sheer 
misrepresentation. 

"Every  farmer  must  see  that  it  is  his  interest  to  find  a  near  purchaser  for  his  prod- 
uce, to  find  a  ready  purchaser,  and  a  purchaser  at  a  good  price.  Now,  the  tariff 
supposes  that,  if  there  be  domestic  manufactures  carried  on  successfullv,  there  will 
inevitably  be  those  engaged  therein  who  will  consume  a  large  amount  of  agricultural 
products,*  because  they  do  not  raise  any  for  themselves — ^a  new  class  of  consumers  of 
the  farmer's  commodities,  an  enlarged  class  of  customers." 

At  Philadelphia,  December  2,  1846,  he  said: 

"My  object  is  and  has  been,  in  everything  connected  with  the  protective  i)olicy, 
the  true  policy  of  the  United  States,  to  see  that  the  labor  of  the  country,  the  industry 
of  the  country,  is  properly  providcfd  for.  I  am  looking  not  for  a  law  such  as  will 
benefit  capitalists — they  can  take  care  of  themselves — but  for  a  law  that  shall  induce 
capitalists  to  invest  their  capital  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occupy  and  employ  Ameri- 
can labor.  Now,  on  this  subject,  I  shall  hand  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  a  series 
of  resolutions  passed  in  Massachusetts  which  entirely  embody  my  own  sentLments." 

CRITICISM  OF  MR.    HOLT's  TBOTIMOKY — PRICES  OP  STEEL  RAIIiS. 

The  next  witness  I  want  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  is  Mr.  Holt^  Mr.  Holt  repre- 
sents very  definitely,  I  believe,  the  free-trade  idea  on  this  subject.  He  began  by 
telling  you  that  the  tariff  holds  the  hands  of  the  American  consumer  while  the  trusts 
pick  his  pocket;  that  in  reality  the  manufacturers  and  business  men  are  dishonest; 
that  our  statistics  are  juried  with,  our  censuses  are  crooked;  that  the  wage  rates  are 
falsified;  that  foreign  pnces  of  products  are  secretly  made,  and  that  the  whole  thing 
is  a  dishonest,  crooked  affair.  Now,  I  submit  that  when  you  are  asked  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  anything  honest  or  straight,  either  in  Congress  or  in  our  business, 
in  our  statistics  or  in  our  statisticians,  or  in  our  exports,  and  that  the  person  making 
these  statements  has  some  secret  inside  information  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  give, 
and  therefore  you  are  not  enlightened  by  it — I  submit  that  that  testimony  ought  to 
be  taken  at  the  value  that  guesswork,  imputations  of  dishonesty,  etc.,  are  usually 
taken  for.  For  instance,  he  tells  a  niunber  of  things  about  steel  rails  being  ex{x>rtea 
at  $21  a  ton  when  they  were  selling  for  $35  over  in  England. '  He  had  private  infor- 
mation which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  Suppose  I  should  tell  you  that  I 
knew  that  a  number  of  New  York  bankers  were  robbing  the  people  by  stealing  Uie 
depofflts  in  the  banks,  and  that  therefore  you  ought  to  abolish  the  banks,  but  my 
information  is  secret  and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  it  to  you;  I  wonder  how 
much  importance  you  would  attach  to  my  statement,  and  whether  you  would  not 
call  in  a  lunacy  officer  and  have  me  taken  care  of.  I  shall  therefore  not  take  him 
seriously  on  any  statements  of  guesswork  or  secrecy,  but  only  deal  with  those  things 
wherein  he  at  least  attempted  to  cite  from  public  documents  and  statements. 

After  thus  impugning  the  integrity  of  our  whole  political  and  industrial  institu- 
tions and  public  officials,  Mr.  Hcnt  proceeds  to  show  how  bad  the  tariff  is  and  how 
the  trusts  are  robbing  the  public  tnrough  putting  up  the  prices  of  commoditieB. 
Among  others,  he  selects  steel  rails,  tin  plate,  window  ^lass,  and  wire  nails. 

First,  st«el  rails:  On  the  basis  of  his  secret  information  and  statements  from  the 
newspapers,  Mr.  Holt  waxes  exceptionally  warm  regarding  the  extortion  practiced 
on  the  public  in  the  case  of  steel  rails.  The  value  of  these  unverified  statements 
may  best  be  seen  by  study  of  the  prices  of  steel  rails  in  this  country  and  in  England 
during  the  whole  tariff  and  trust  period: 

1  See  pp.  562-682.  aiM^fiHu 
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Tabu  showing  American^  and  foreign  prices  of  sU'el  rails  and  ainounl  of  duly. 


Year. 


1867. 

1K30. 
1875. 
1876. 
1880. 
1885. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
189<. 
1895. 
1806. 
1897. 
1888. 
1899. 
1900. 


1901(MaK22). 


American. 
9120.12 

Foreig:n. 

a965.70 

92.91 

a60.87 

59.88 

a 44. 28 

52.87 

541.36 

67.50 

635.28 

28.50 

623.12 

31.75 

624.02 

29.92 

620.37 

30.00 

619.47 

28.12 

617.64 

24.00 

617.64 

24.38 

628.12 

28.00 

623.12 

18,75 

621.90 

17.62 

622.51 

28.12 

634.07 

82.29 

629.20 

28.00 

629.22 

Difference. 


954.42 

42.54 

15.55 

11.51 

32.22 

5.38 

7.78 

9.56 

10.58 

10.48 

6.36 

1.21 

4.88 

C3.15 

C4.89 

C5.95 

3.09 

cl.22 


Tariff  duty. 


45  per  cent 
lorem. 
Do. 
128  per  ton. 


ad  va- 


Do. 

917  per  ton. 
913.44  per  ton. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
$7.84  per  ton. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


aH.  V.  Poor. 


6  Ix>ndon  EconomlKt. 


c  Foreign  price  higher  than  domt^stit*. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  before  we  began  to  manufacture  steel  rails,  and 
relied  on  England  for  our  supply,  it  cost  Americans  $120.12  (in  gold)  a  ton  for  steel 
rails,  which  were  sold  in  London  at  $65.70.  The  duty  was  then  &  per  cent,  or  about 
$29.50  a  ton,  showing  that  the  price  here  when  we  bought  almost  entirely  from  Eng- 
land was  about  $25  a  ton  more  than  the  English  price  with  the  duty  added.  After 
sufficient  protection  was  afforded  to  warrant  American  capital  entering  the  steel-rail 
industry,  the  result  of  which  was  the  development  of  the  great  Carnesiecom^m,  the 
cost  of  production  steadily  lowered  both  here  and  abroad;  but  the  American  price 
fell  BO  much  more  rapidly  than  the  foreign  that  by  1875  the  difference  in  the  price 
of  steel  rails  at  New  York  and  London  was  less  than  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  Bv 
1885  the  difference  was  less  than  half  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  and  by  1897  steel  rails 
b^gan  to  be  sold  at  less  here  than  in  London.  In  1897  they  were  $3. 15  a  ton  less; 
in  1898,  $4.89  a  ton  less;  and  in  1899,  $5.95  a  ton  less  here  than  in  England,  although 
the  tariff  was  $7.84  a  ton.  In  the  last  week  in  April,  1901,  they  were  $28  a  ton  in 
this  country,  and  according  to  the  London  Economist  of  Mav  18  they  were  $29.22  in 
England.  Thus,  under  protection,  we  have  transferred  the  industry  to  this  country, 
and  by  the  development  of  superior  machinery  through  large  corporations,  so-called 
'* trusts,"  have  reduced  the  pnce  of  steel  rails  since  1867  $92  a  ton,  while  in  England 
they  have  only  reduced  the  price  $36.48  a  ton. 

But  what  is  worth  far  more  to  the  nation  than  even  this  reduction  in  price  is  the 
establishment  of  the  industry  in  this  country  and  the  development  oi  numerous 
tributary  industries  which  practically  depend  upon  it.  Thus,  instead  of  the  tariff 
helping  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures  to  "pick  the  pockets"  of  the  people,  besides 
developing  the  industry  it  has  enabled  American  corporations  to  give  the  people 
nearly  three  times  as  much  reduction  in  price  as  thev  would  have  had  if  we  had  con- 
tinued to  buy  our  whole  supply  from  England.  In  1867  we  had  to  pay  English 
manufacturers  $25  a  ton  as  a  mere  monopoly  tax  for  not  having  protected  the  industry 
in  this  country.  During  the  first  six  years  the  American  people  received  a  reduction 
of  $25  h}^  eliminating  this  English  extortion  through  domestic  competition.  Since 
1873,  brides  giving  tnis  country  the  full  social  and  industrial  benefit  of  the  industry, 
we  have  reduced  the  price  to  American  consumers,  through  superior  methods  and 
skill,  more  than  twice  as  fast  under  protection  as  England  has  under  free  trade, 
although  our  wages  have  been  all  the  time  from  50  to  80  per  cent  higher. 

BFFBCT  OF   LARGB  CORPORATIONS   UPON   PRICES — TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr.  Holt  seems  to  have  opened  up  his  wrath  against  two  things,  large  corpora- 
tions and  the  tariff.  In  the  nrst  place,  he  starts  out  with  a  general  charge  that  the 
large  corporations  have  put  up  prices  and  that  the  tariff  is  indirectly  the  cause  of 
this;  and  that  the  iniquity  in  the  large  corporations  is  their  monopoly,  and  that 
to  abolish  the  tariff  would  abolish  that  monopoly.'  I  will  try  briefiy  to  touch,  as  far 
as  my  time  will  allow,  those  pomts — first  of  all  as  to  the  large  corporations  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  putting  up  prices.  Take,  for  instance,  our  transportation.  There  is  one 
of  the  fields,  next  to  the  steel  and  iron  industries,  of  the  largest  aggregation  of  capi- 
tal.   In  1880  to  transport  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  NewYork  by  lake  and 

^  Prices  for  1867. 1870, 1875,  and  1876,  which  was  durlnf  our  period  of  currency  depreciation,  have 
been  reduced  in  this  table  to  a  gold  basis,  for  the  sake  ofproper  oompariaon  with  English  prices. 
»aeepp.55a-6M. 
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canal  cost  12.27  cents  a  bushel;  in  1900,  4.42  cents.  By  lake  and  rail  the  price  of 
transportation  in  1880  was  15.7  cents;  in  1900,  5.05  cents.  All  rail  in  1880  was  19.9 
cents;  in  1900, 9.98  cents.  The  cost  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  1880  was  11.6  cents; 
in  1900  was  6.75  cents,  (irain  and  floor  per  hundred  pounds  from  Chicago  to  Liver- 
pool direct  in  1891  cost  40.75  cents;  in  IwK),  29.48  cents.  I  have  here  full  tables  of 
general  railroad  rates  from  1873,  which  speak  for  themselves. 

Table  showing  total  miies  of  railroads  and  average  transportation  rates  since  187 S, 


Year. 


1S7S 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Avenge 

MUesof 

rate  per 

railroad. 

ton  per 
mile. 

CenU, 

70.268 

2.210 

72.886 

2.040 

74.096 

1.810 

76,808 

1.855 

79,088 

1.524 

81,767 

1.401 

86,584 

1.201 

93,296 

1.848 

108.148 

1.264 

114,712 

1.236 

121.455 

1.224 

125,379 

1,125 

128,361 

1.036 

186,379 

1.042 

Year. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1901 


MUesof 
rail  road. 


Avenge 

nteper 

Umper 

mile. 


149, 2OT 
156,169 
161,858 
166,698 
170,709 
175,188 
177,465 
179.393 
181,021 
182,777 
184,428 
186.896 


1.084 
.977 
.970 
.927 
.929 
.941 
.898 
.861 
.839 
.806 
.798 
.^S 
.724 


Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  that  reduction  came  from 
competition  or  consolidation? — A.  It  came  from  both.  It  came  from  the  rivalry  of 
roads;  but  no  amount  of  rivalry  of  roads  could  have  enabled  any  railroad  that 
existed  in  1873  to  carry  freight  at  0.72  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  because  if  they  could 
have  done  so  when  they  were  charging  2.2  cents,  their  dividends  would  have  been 
100  per  cent,  and  they  were  not.  A  great  many  of  them  went  into  bankruptcy. 
The  fact  is  that  inventions  in  appliances,  in  the  production  of  iron,  in  the  rails,  m 
the  rolling  stock,  in  the  engines,  and  in  ail  the  departments  of  iron  and  steel  have 
reduced  the  cost. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  this  question:  Was  there  not  competition  at  that  time  in  all  of  those 
articles? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

BTFBCT  or   LARGE  CORPORATIONS  UPON   PRICES — BTAPLB   IRON   PRODUCTS. 

I  roughlv  took  from  Bradstreet's  and  Dun^s,  the  other  day,  a  statement  of  some 
staple  prodfucts  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1900,  and  in  February,  1901,  to  see  what  had 
been  the  effect  of  this  last  year,  when  the  tremendous  amount  of  oiganization  and 
consolidation  has  been  going  on.     Here  is  the  result: 

Table  showing  prices  of  staple  products. 
IRON  AND  ST££L. 


Foundry  iron ton. . 

Bar  refined 100  pounds. . 

Plate,  tank  steel do — 

Bewemer  pig ton. . 

Gray  forge do 

Bar  iron 100  pounds . . 

Structural  beams do — 

Structural  angles do — 

Wire  nails do — 

Cut  nails do — 


uary  3, 

February 

900. 

27,1901. 

S25.00 

tl6.00 

2.20 

1.46 

2.26 

1.66 

24.90 

15.26 

21.25 

14.00 

2.16 

1.40 

2.26 

1.60 

2.25 

1.40 

8.20 

2.30 

2.60 

2,06 

March  1-7, 
1900. 

March 
20-22,1901. 

Iron  bars 

$2.50 

2.90 

86.00 

85.00 

a  8. 25 

91.  SO 

Steel  bars 

1.60 

Steel  billets 

ton.. 

29.00 

Steel  nMifl - , 

do.... 

26.00 

OolCA 

100  Dounds. . 

2.00 

aMaySO,  1900. 
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Thble  showing  prices  of  staple  products — Continaed. 

SUGAR  AND  PETROLEUM. 


Giannlated  sugar pound.. 

Refined  petroleum gallon.. 

METALS. 

Copper ton.. 

Pig  iron  warrants 

Tin  (straits) 100 pounds.. 

Lead do 

Spelter  (due) do — 

lin  plates do 


March 
20-22, 1901. 

90.05 
.08 


917.00 

10.00 

25.40 

4.88 

3.90 

4.20 


RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION. 


Prelght  rates per  ton  mile. 


1898. 


1899. 


90.0075 


90.0072 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Fasquhab.  )  Have  you  any  comment  to  make  on  that? — ^A.  Only  as 
showing  that  even  during  that  year  of  most  phenomenal  incorporation  and  stock 
watering  of  the  roads,  all  those  staple  products  in  iron  and  steel  in  which  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  most  interested  have  gone  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.  )  Are  not  those  prices  for  1900  phenomenally  high  as 
compareid  with  prices  for  former  years  immediately  preceding? — A.  No;  this  is  not 
an  average  for  1900,  hut  the  price  on  January  S.  That  was  right  in  the  heat  of  the 
great  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  have  not  quite  answered  the  question^  which  was  as 
to  whether  prices  were  not  phenomenally  high  in  1900  as  compared  with,  say,  2  years 
previous  to  that? — A.  In  1900  prices  were  rather  high  for  steel  rails.  They  were  |32 
m  1900,  and  they  were  $26  in  1901. 

Q.  What  were  they  in  1898?— A.  Steel  rails  in  1898  were  $17.62.  That  was  when 
they  were  lower  than  they  were  abroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  What  were  they  2  or  3  years  back  of  that?— A.  In  ,1897, 
118.75;  1896,128;  1895,124.33;  1894,  $24;  1893,  $28.12;  1892,  $30;  1891,  $29.92;  1890, 
$31.75;  1885,  $28.50;  1880,  $67.50. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.  )  Did  not  the  products  of  iron  advance  by  100  per  cent  from 
1898  to  1900?  Was  there  not  a  phenomenal  rise  on  all  lines? — ^A.  Not  100  per  cent, 
but  the^  did  go  up  a  great  deal.    There  was  a  tremendous  jump  in  1899. 

Q.  Did  not  pipe  advance  100  i)er  cent  or  more? — A.  Yes,  ana  tin  plate  did.  That 
was  the  year  when  wages  were  rising  twice  a  year  and  everything  was  going  right  up. 
That  is  true  of  tin  plate  and  iron  products  at  the  close  of  1899  and  the  1st  of  January, 
1900. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Was  there  a  ver)r  active  demand? — A.  The  demand  was 
sach  that  there  were  hardly  any  iron  factories  less  than  a  year's  orders  ahead. 

Q.  Had  not  the  prices  been  abnormally  low  shortly  before  then? — A.  In  1898  they 
were  down  to  $17  a  ton,  and  tin  was  down  to  $3  a  hundred  pounds.  Eighteen 
ninety-seven  and  1898  was  the  bottom  point.    The  latter  part  of  1899  was  the  high 

K>int,  and  it  is  exactly  that  year  that  is  charged  to  the  trust,  and  that  is  why  I  shall 
ter  speak  about  these  phenomenal  rates. 

COMPARATIVE  RATES  OF  WAGES  IN   1880   AND   1890. 

I  have  taken  from  the  census  of  1880  and  1890  64  different  industries  in  which  much 
machinery  was  used.  I  have  taken  these  to  find  out  two  thinss.  First,  whether 
their  increased  product  through  the  use  of  machinery  enabled  manufacturers  to 
diminish  the  number  of  men  they  employed,  and  so  created  idleness;  second,  whether 
they  had  lowered  their  wages.  You  could  double  the  number  I  have  taken,  but 
that  seemed  to  be  a  good  round  number,  and  to  tell  the  truth  I  stopped  where  it 
filled  my  pages.  Iti  every  instance,  with  one  exception,  in  these  industries  where 
large  capital  has  been  emploved,  the  product  has  been  increased  per  man  through 
the  use  of  machinery;  but  tne  number  of  laborers  has  also  been  increased  and  not 
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leesened,  and  the  wages  per  laborer  have  risen  in  every  instance  bat  one.  That  one 
was  the  manufacture  of  watch  cases,  and  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  understand  it 
I  think  it  must  be  because  of  some  change  in  the  labor  from  men  to  children  or 
something  of  that  kind.  However,  I  took  them  as  they  came,  and  there  is  another 
instance  of  the  tendency  and  its  effect  upon  both  the  increased  employment  and 
the  increased  wages. 

Table  showing  comparaHve  wages  va  1880  and  1890,  loith  amount  and  per  rent  of  increase. 


I 


Industry. 


Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock 

Boot  and  shoe  uppers 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Boots  and  shoes,  rubber 

Boxes,  cigar 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Brass  castings  and  brass  finishings 

Braasware 

Cigar  molds 

Clay  and  pottery  products 

Clothing,  men's 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  goods 

Dentists'  matorials 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Envelopes 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  including  cabinetmaklng,  repairing, 

and  upholsteri  ng 

Gas  and  lamp  fixtures 

Glass  cutting,  staining,  and  ornamenting 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Gold  and  silver  reducing  and  refining,  not  from 

the  ore 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  wool  hats 

House  furnishing  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified . 

Instruments,  prof^sional  and  scientific 

Iron  and  steel  nails  and  spikes,  cut  and  wrought, 

including  wire  nails 

Iron  and  steel  pipe,  wrought 

Ironwork,  ar(*hltectural  and  ornamental 

Jewelry  and  instrument  cases 

Jute  and  jute  goods 

Leather  goods 

Leather,  patent  and  enameled 

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Lock  and  gunsmlthlng 

Mattresses  and  spring  oeds 

Millinery  and  lace  goods 

Musical  instruments,  pianos,  and  materials 

Oil,  cotton-seed,  and  oil  cake 

Oil,  lubricating 

Plumbing  and  gas  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing 

Printing  materials 

Pulp,  wood 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods 

Shirts 

Show  cases 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Silversmlthlng 

Silverware 

Sporting  goods 

Statloiierjr  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Steam  fittings  and  heating  apparatus 

Stereotyping  and  electrotyping 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Trunks  and  valises 

Typefoundlng 

Umbrellas  and  canes 

Watch  and  clock  materials 

Watch  cases 

Watch,  clock,  and  jewelry  repairing 

Watches 

Wirework,  including  wire  rope  and  cable 


Number  of  em- 
ployees. 


Yearly 
wages. 


1880. 


1890. 


2,885 

437 

111,152 

4.662 

2,965 

9,678 

7,722 

6,237 

1,142 

76 

10,221 

160,813 

25,192 

5,485 

185,472 

490 

1,271 

1,201 

145.851 

52,087 
3,069 
1,.'V86 
7,697 

304 

17,240 

592 

1,099 

2,910 
5,210 
1,984 

138 

525 

1,086 

22 

4,322 

887 
2,894 
6,555 
6,575 
8,319 

413 

9,684 

58,478 

191 

1,209 

6,268 

25,687 

692 
31.337 

131 
1,029 
1,401 
3,117 
2,474 

642 
3,161 
4,534 
1,986 
8,608 

278 
1,758 
1,657 
3,346 
4,459 


1880.  1890. 


5,503 

1,708 

139,333 

9,264 

5,537 

19,954 

18,922 

11.903 

7,518 

142 

20,296 

243,857 

42,006 

12,799 

221,585 

1,214 

9,485 

2,501 

247,754 

78,667 
5,530 
3,794 
8,669  I 

966  I 

27,198  I 

3,667  , 

2,371  I 

17,116 

12,064  I 

18,672 
1,088  I 
1,212 
3,074 
2,087 

10,590 
2,560 
7,337 

11,827 

13,057 
6,301 
1,072 

42,513 

165,227 

866 

2,830 

9,802 

32,750 
1,600 

50,913 

314 

2,806 

2,199 

4,790 

11,779 
1,475 
7,095 
6,786 
2,172 
6,863 
563 
3,869 
8,647 
6,675 
7,917 


1254  $422 
889  !  525 
386   476 


315 
316 
245 
358 
437 
360 
421 


245  I 

485 ; 

537 
285  I 
453 


215 

587 
384 
366 
535 

431 
343 
486 
369 
270 
443 
581 
533 
415 
362 
253 
709 
265 
603 
492 
522 
517 
367 
366 
210 
475 
291 
585 
656 
293 
372 
527 
486 
472 
394 
482 
321 
309 
555 
523 
511 
383 


428 
385 
344 
4^ 
581 
539 
474 


352  I  499 

285  456 
264  I  447 

286  ,  354 


313 
714 
565 
423 
596 


417  1  547 
478  '  649 
446   658 


358 

798 
518 
485 
677 

456 
484 
640 

Kan 
000 

328 
476 
648 
674 
586 
498 
461 
715 
302 
817 
676 
635 
561 
434 
460 
326 
584 
886 
807 
701 
401 
478 
644 
724 

517 
645 
466 
519 
547 
637 
562 
503 


Amount 
of  in- 
crease. 


9168 
136 

90 
113 

69 

99 
107 
144 
179 

53 
147 
171 
183 

68 

68 
229 

28 
138 
145 

130 
171 
213 
143 

211 
134 
119 
142 

25 

141 

204 

197 

53 

33 

67 

131 

171 

136 

208 

6 

37 

314 

184 

113 

44 

67 

94 

116 

109 

95 

222 

45 

108 

101 

117 

38 

112 

123 

163 

145 

210 

as 

114 

41 

120 


Percent 
of  In- 
crease. 


66.1 
84.9 
23.3 
S6.8 
2L8 
40.4 
29.8 
32.9 
49.7 
12.5 
4L7 
60 
69 
23 
27 
47 
5.2 
48.4 
32 


8L1 
85.7 
47.8 
66.5 

35.9 
34.8 
32.5 
26.5 

5.8 
41.1 
46.7 
53.3 
19.6 

7.4 
11.5 
24.5 
41.2 
37. 5 
82.3 
.8 
13,9 
62.4 
37.4 
21.6 

8.5 
18.2 
25.6 
65.2 
22.9 
82.6 
37.9 

6.8 
S6.8 
27.1 
22.2 

7.8 
23.7 
81.2 
S3. 8 
45.1 
67.9 
aL4 
21.7 

8 
31.3 


oDecrease. 
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THB  TARIFF   AND  THE  TIN-PLATE   INDUOTRY. 


In  the  case  of  tin  plate  Mr.  Holt  said  we  had  the  promise  of  lower  prices  by  the 
trust,  and  we  got  higher  prices,  and  that  since  we  had  the  tariff  and  the  trust,  the 
whole  thing  has  boanded  up.  He  gives  a  table  in  which  he  shows  that  the  aggregate 
difference  for  the  last  10  years  in  the  purchase  price  of  tin  plate  here  and  the  price 
at  which  it  was  sold  in  London  amounts  to  $104,000,000.  That  is  the  price  he  says 
that  the  American  people  paid  for  having  protected  tin.'  That  is  another  of  those 
statements  with  kimcs  in  them. 

In  order  propMerlv  to  understand  that,  you  need  to  compare  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  tin  in  America  and  England  for  a  period  of,  say,  10  years  before  the  tariff, 
with  the  difference  between  the  price  in  England  and  America  since  we  have  had  a 
tariff.  He  foots  up  that  we  paia  $104,000,^  more  for  our  tin  than  the  English 
did,  assuming  that  we  would  nave  gotten  it  at  the  same  price  the  English  did  if  we 
had  no  tariff!  Now,  the  fact  is  that  the  average  difference  in  the  price  paid  from 
1890  to  1901  was  $1.76  t>er  hundred  pounds  of  tin.  That  is  to  say,  from  1890  to  1901, 
we  paid  $1.76  per  hundred  pounds  more  than  the  English.  But  how  much  did  we 
pay  more  than  the  English  before  we  had  any  tin  here  at  all?  From  1880  to  1889 
we  paid  on  the  average  $2.16^  more  than  the  London  price  for  every  box  of  tin  we 
consumed  in  this  country,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  price  of  tin  plates  10  years  before  and  12  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 

Erotective  tariff.     The  first  table  is  for  108-pound  boxes  and  the  second  for  100-pound 
oxes: 

Tabie  nhoiving  jfrire  oftin}}er  JOS  pfmnda  for  JO  years  before  the  Uiriff  of  J890. 


American. 

Foreign  ■ 

Difference. 

1880 

38.00 
6.40 
6.20 
6.00 
6.65 
5.85 
5.25 
5.50 
5.45 
5.45 

94.86 
4.10 
4.10 
4.00 
8.89 
8.56 
8.85 
3.24 
8.24 
8.24 

S8.14 

1881 

2.30 

1882 

2.10 

1883 

2.00 

1884 

1.76 

1885 

1.79' 

1886 

1.90 

1887 

2.26 

1888 

2.21 

ym 

2.21 

Average 

2.166 

Table  shotmng  price  of  tin  per  JOO  pounds  since  the  Uiriff  of  J890, 


American. 

Foreign.     Difference. 

ino 

$5.60 
5.78 
5.20 
5.10 
4.90 
8.63 
8.52 
8.72 
8.88 
8.75 
4.75 
4.20 

S3. 00 
3.00 
2.90 
2.80 
2.60 
2.40 
2.80 
2.80 
2.20 
2.80 
8.20 
3.90 

t2.60 

isn 

2.78 

18B2 

2  80 

180S 

2.30 

18M 

2.80 

18B5 

1.23 

1896 

1.22 

18W 

1.42 

1896 

1.68 

1809 

1.45 

WOO 

^  1.55 

ISpl  (April) 

^   .^ 

- 

al.40 

b.90. 

cl.76 

aDecreMe. 


Mncreane. 


c  Average  difference. 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  tables  that  the  average  difference  between  the  foreign 
>|ndthe  domestic  price  of  tin  plate  during  the  10  years  preceding  1890  was  $2.16  a 
box,  while  the  average  difference  between  the  American  and  foreign  price  since  we 
protected  the  industry  and  produced  the  tin  in  this  country  was  only  $1.76  a  box. 
*D  other  words,  the  difference  between  the  American  and  foreign  price  was  40  cents 
*  box  less  under  protection  than  under  free  trade.     So  that,  if  w^e  adopt  Mr.  Holt's 


1  See  p.  557. 
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reasoning  and  riasard  the  $104,612,946  difference  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  price 
from  1891  to  1900  as  the  price  paid  for  protection  since  Ifi^,  we  find  that  the  price 
paid  for  not  having  protection  from  1880  to  1890,  on  the  same  basis  of  consumption, 
must  have  been  over  $130,000,000.  In  other  words,  by  whatever  name  we  call  this 
difference,  it  was  about  23  per  cent  greater  under  free  trade  than  it  was  under  pro- 
tection. In  addition  to  that  we  have  the  industry:  we  have  the  capital  invested; 
we  have  the  labor  employed;  we  have  the  effect  of  that  entire  industry,  and  we  not 
only  do  not  import  any  tin,  but  we.have  reduced  the  price  of  tin  more  than  they 
have  abroad. 

Now,  let  U8  take  the  price  of  tin  itself.  The  last  year  before  we  protected  tin — or 
take  the  yenT  when  the  law  was  passed,  1890 — tin  was  $5.60  per  100  p^ounds  in  Am^r- 
ica,  and  m  England  it  was  $3.  To-day  it  is  $4.20  in  Amenca,and  in  England  it  is 
$3.90;  in  other  words,  since  1890,  since  we  have  made  our  own  tin,  we  have  reduced 
the  price  of  tin  $1 .40  a  box.  and  England  has  increased  the  price  of  tin  90  cents  a  box. 

There  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Holt  speaks  of  which  I  had  better  refer  to  here.  In  1896 
the  price  of  tin  was  very  low.  It  was  down  to  $3.88  for  the  average  of  the  year  1894S. 
It  went  up  at  the  dose  of  1899,  and  in  January,  February,  and  March,  1900,  it  ^-as  $5 
a  1k)x.  It  \H  down  now  to  $4.20,  as  I  said.  When  that  took  place,  I  had  a  feeling 
very  much  like  Mr.  Holt.  I  said,  *'  If  there  is  any  industry  in  this  country  that  owes 
its  life  to  protection,  it  is  tin,  and  it  is  un&ur  to  the  whole  protective  people  that 
they  shouM  take  advantage  oi  organization  to  put  up  the  price  of  tin  just  as  soon  as 
they  get  on  their  feet."  I  felt  like  saying,  **  Put  them  on  the  free  list  immediately." 
But  I  investigated  the  subject.  I  went  into  the  cost  of  all  the  things  that  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  tin,  and  I  found  this,  that  during  the  year  1899  and  part  of  1898 
those  prices  went  up  as  I  have  just  stated.  Pi|;  tin  had  risen  from  12}  cents  to  25 
cents  a  pound — ^96  per  cent — that  is,  the  block  tin.  Steel  billets  of  which  the  plates 
were  made  had  rinen  from  $14.50  to  $25,  a  difference  of  72.4  per  cent  Allowing  for 
5  per  cent  waste  in  ccmverting,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  rise  of  55  cents  on  the  hundred 
pounds  of  tin.  Thus  the  facts  come  to  look  like  this:  The  price  of  raw  tin,  of 
which  there  is  2i  pounds  in  100  pounds  of  I.  C.  tin,  had  risen  30.6  cents  on  100 
pounds.  The  price  of  the  steel  had  risen  55  cents.  Wages  and  salaries  had  risen 
11  -per  cent  through  the  whole  work,  and  amounted  to  a  little  over  16  cents  on  the 
box  of  tin.  That  made  a  net  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  materials  which  enter  into  a 
box  of  tin  of  $1.02.  The  price  had  gone  up  $1.05,  and  $1.02  of  it  was  directly  attri- 
butable to  the  increased  price  in  the  raw  materials.^  So  that  at  the  highest  point 
that  the  tin  reached,  it  only  represented  3  cents  on  the  box  more  than  the  actual 
increase  in  the  raw  materials  which  entered  into  it.  Now  that  it  has  fallen  to  $4.20, 
wages  have  not  fallen,  and  the  reduction  is  caused  by  the  economies  and  saving  in 
other  than  raw  material.  So  that  after  all  the  tariff  did  not  hold  the  consumer  of 
tin  while  the  trust  picked  his  p>ocket.     His  p>ocket  was  not  picked. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  long  has  it  been  since  we  have  ceased  to  import 
tin  plate? — A.  I  think  we  have  not  imported  any  tin  to  speak  of  since  1899. 

Q.  The  reason  I  a^ked  the  question  is  that,  in  ehe  report  of  1900  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  I  find  that  in  1899  we  imported  lll,113,8i80.74  pounds  of  tin  plate. — 
A.  I  believe  there  is  a  certain  grade  oi  tin  for  which  there  is  but  a  limited  demand 
that  we  have  nut  produced  any  of,  but  the  imix>rtation  of  standard  tin  plate  has  been 
gradually  reduced  from  1,036,489,074  pounds  in  1891,  to  108,484,826  in  1899. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  did  you  say  was  the  increase  in  the  price  of  tin  since 
the  combination  was  formed? — A.  The  combination  was  formed  in  1899,  I  think. 
The  average  price  for  1899  was  $3.75  per  hundred. 

Q.  What  was  the  lowest  price? — A.  There  was  a  time,  somewhere  in  1894  or  1895, 
when  it  touched  close  to  $3. 

Q.  As  low  as  $2.60? — A.  It  was  under  $3  at  its  lowest  point.  But  the  mills  began 
to  close  up;  they  could  not  work  at  that;  it  would  have  ruined  them.  But  at  that 
time  closing  up  was  the  lespectable  thin^  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  All  well-appointed  plants  kept  on  running? — A.  Not  all 
well-appointed  ones,  but  the  strongest  ones  did. 

KPFBCT  OK  THE   FORMATION   OP  THE  TRUST   IN   THE   WINDOW-OLAfW   INDUSTRY. 

Now,  as  to  window  glass.  I  have  taken  the  pains,  after  reading  Mr.  Holt's  state- 
ment,* to  get  the  American  and  foreign  price  of  common  window  glass.  I  have 
compared  also  the  prices  since  the  trust  was  formed,  so  we  could  see  the  effect.  I 
have  reduced  the  American  product  to  pounds  on  the  basis  of  52  pounds  to  the  box. 


>Seo  Vol.  I.  Report  of  the  Industrial  CommiBBion,  Part  I,  p.  58,  and  chart 
*  See  pp.  56i-56o. 
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which  is  the  standard  weight.     The  following  table  shows  the  average  prices  of 
domestic  and  foreign  window  glass  in  5-year  periods  from  1880  to  1900: 


American. 

Foreign. 

imo 

Diice  per  Dound . . 

80.058 
.076 
.087 

90.082 

1MK> 

do.... 

.028 

IffiO 

do 

.03 

1KM> 

do..-. 

.02 

IHOO 

.do. ... 

.044 

.0328 

D^kcnMMPe 

: per  cent . . 

24 

Increase 

do 

2* 

The  American  price  in  1880  was  5.8  cents  a  pound,  and  the  foreign  price  was  3.2 
cents.     There,  yon  see,  is  what  we  had  to  pay  when  we  had  no  x>rotection  on  window 

glass,  and  were  not  making  any  glass.  In  1885  the  price  in  America  was  7. 6  cents,  and 
tie  foreign  price  2.8  cents.  In  1900  the  American  price  was  4.4  cents,  and  abroad  it 
was  3.28  cents.  You  see  that  from  1880  to  1900  the  price  of  window  glass  in  this  country 
was  reduced  from  5.8  to  4.4  cents,  or  24  per  cent;  the  price  abroad  rose  from  3.2  to 
3.28  cents,  a  raise  of  2^  per  cent  In  other  words,  the  price  of  foreign  glass  has  risen 
daring  that  time  and  ours  has  fallen.  Now,  take  the  time  since  the  trust  was  formed. 
This  trust  was  formed  August  2,  1899,  and  here  I  get  my  facts  from  the  monthly 
summary  of  the  Government  Statistical  Abstract,  and  from  Braddtreet's  for  the  time 
that  I  did  not  happen  to  have  the  Government  reports.  For  the  last  3  months  of 
1899  (that  was  immediately  after  the  trust  was  formed)  the  price  in  America  was  4.9 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  foreign  price  was  2.96  cents.  The  average  domestic  price 
for  1900  was  4.4,  the  foreign  3.28  cents.  For  the  first  three  monuis  of  1901,  wnich 
takes  it  down  as  far  as  I  could  get  it,  the  price  here  was  5.7,  and  abroad  3.6  cents. 
You  see  there  has  been  a  rise  during  this  time  when  everything  else  rose.  Since 
1899,  after  the  trust  was  formed,  the  rise  in  this  country  under  the  trust  has  been 
16  per  cent,  and  the  rise  abroad,  where  there  is  no  tariff  trust,  has  been  22  per  cent. 
Now,  I  do  not  quite  see  myself  how,  in  the  matter  of  winaow  glass,  the  tari^  is 
holding  the  consumer  while  the  trust  picks  his  pocket. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  difference  in  w^ages 
paid  in  this  country  and  England? — A.  No.  Wages  here  in  the  ^lass  works  are 
probably  double  what  they  are  in  England.  What  Mr.  Holt  complams  about  is  that 
the  combination  of  the  capitalists  is  putting  up  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
combination  of  labor  is  putting  up  the  price  to  the  capitalist,  and  so  between  the  two 
the  consumer  is  mulctea.  In  all  of  these  comparisons  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  American  wages  are  paid  instead  of  foreign,  that  the  industry  is  in  this  country, 
and  that  notwiths^nding  the  tariff  and  notwithstanding  the  trusts,  when  you  see  a 
rise  in  the  price  here  you  can  trace  it  to  legitimate  economic  causes  affecting  the  raw^ 
material ;  and,  in  proof  of  that,  you  find  that  the  same  rise,  or  a  greater  one,  is  going 
on  abroad  during  the  same  time  in  the^  same  product.  If  you  found  that  foreign  tin 
or  foreign  glass  w^as  going  down  when  ours  was  going  up,  you  might  have  said,  here 
is  a  case;  but  you  find  that  our  prices  have  fallen  faster  than  theirs,  and  when  there 
is  a  rise  their  rise  is  greater  than  ours.  The  rise  is  due  not  to  the  tariff  or  the  trust 
here,  but  to  economic  causes  operating  abroad  and  here. 

Q.  When  you  quote  a  price  as  3.6  cents  a  pound  in  England  and  compare  that  with 
the  price  in  America  at  the  same  time,  don't  you  add  to  that  foreign  price  the  cost 
of  carriage  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  comparative  price  in  this  country? — A.  You  only 
have  to  look  back  and  see  what  happened  when  we  bought  everything  abroad.  (See 
the  table.)  When  tin  plates  were  f4.86  per  box  in  London  and  in  Wales,  and  we 
bought  the  Welsh  tin,  it  cost  |8  in  New  York.  They  charged  us  double  for  trans- 
portation, because  we  were  not  making  any  tin.  You  understand,  we  buy  their  tin 
now,  but  they  do  not  charge  anything  lite  that.  They  will  pay  the  whole  trans- 
portation if  we  will  only  let  it  come  in.  *    • 


THE   WIRB-NAIL    INDUSTRY. 


1  want  to  refer  now  to  wire  nails.  You  remember  the  terrible  showing  that  Mr. 
Holt  made  on  wire  nails. ^  He  quoted  some  figures  from  a  trade  paper.  He  quoted 
the  New  York  World.  In  addition  to  this  he  quoted  someone  whose  name  he  was 
not  permitted  to  tell.    Then  he  quoted  a  Canada  paper  and  the  trade  paper,  and  he 
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quoted  the  figures  from  these  special  papers  to  show  that  wire  nails  had  greatly 
advanced.  I  prefer  to  take  the  Statistical  Abstract  and  the  Government  reports  and 
the  figures  as  they  are  reported  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Bradstreet's  from 
week  to  week,  rather  than  the  figures  in  the  trade  papers.  Now,  according  to  his 
figures,  wire  nails  went  out  of  sight.     Thev  doubled  up  in  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  it  true  that  the  Statistical  Abstract  is  made  up  of  figures 
furnished  by  the  Iron  Age? — A.  When  it  is,  it  is  so  stated  at  the  top.  When  they  are 
taken  from  the  London  Economist  it  is  so  stated.  My  figures  on  steel  rails  came 
from  the  Abstract,  but  it  was  stated  that  they  were  the  ngures  of  the  London  Econo- 
mist. When  they  are  from  the  American  iron  and  Steel  Association,  as  is  the  case 
here,  it  says  so  at  the  top.  That  is  as  good  probably  as  the  Canadian  newspaper. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  the  best  I  know  of. 

Wire  nails  in  1887  were  $3.15.  They  fell  in  1891,  and  in  1892  they  were  $1.70. 
In  1893  thev  went  to  $1.49.  They  have  since  gone  up,  and  in  1900  were  $2.76.  But 
as  compcu^  with  1887  and  the  high  years  that  followed,  it  is  a  fall  in  the  price  and 
nut  a  rise.    In  1901  they  fell  to  $2. 

Cut  nails  in  1887  were  $2. 30.  They  were  $2.48  in  1900.  That  differenoe  is  nothing 
considering  the  immense  increase  in  the  price  of  the  raw  materials  of  which  nails  are 
made.  They  are  now,  1901,  $2.27.  All  iron  materials  went  up  nearly  100  per  cent 
Jin  1899  and  have  come  down  a  little  since.  There  is  no  abnormal  rise  in  tne  prioe 
»)f  wire  nails.  ^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  year  were  they  the  lowest? — A.  In  1894. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  then? — A.  $1.11. 

Q.  What  were  they  last  year? — A.  $2.76.  The  whole  price  now  is  only  ont*-fourth 
more  than  the  tariff. 

Q.  It  is  more  than  100  per  cent  advance  over  the  lowest  price? — A.  Oh,  yes,  over 
bankruptcy  prices.  As  I  pointed  out,  all  the  materials  that  enter  into  iron  and  steel 
rose  nearly  100  per  cent  during  that  yecr;  and  the  price  of  nails  is  only  100  per  cent 
higher  than  the  bankruptcy  price;  when  you  hadn't  anything  to  nail  except  to  nail 
up  factory  windows. 

(iBNERAIi  CONCLUSION   AS  TO  THE   EFFECT  OF   LARGE  CORPORATIONS  ON   PRICES. 

There  are  a  few  things  I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion  about  the  tariff,  and  also 
about  trusts.  It  is  clear  by  the  prices  that  I  have  given  on  steel  rails,  for  example, 
that  we  can  produce  them  as  low  as  abroad,  and  sometimes  lower.  Tin  is  not  any- 
where near  tiiat,  but  it  is  lowering  faster  than  it  is  abroad,  and  later  we  will  reach 
tiieir  price.  Other  iron  products  are  doing  the  same  thing.  There  has  been  no 
tendency  toward  an  abnormal  rise  in  prices  since  the  )arg|e  corporations.  The  large 
(corporations  seem  to  me  to  be  the  natural  growth  of  the  increased  industry.  They 
are  the  natural  movement  toward  the  maximum  economy  that  can  be  secured. 

THK  TARIFF  TENDS  TO    PREVENT   RATHER  THAN   CREATE   MONOPOLIES. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  these  trusts  and  their  monopoly: 
There  are  many  who  hold  that  the  danger  from  these  large  cori)orations  is  that  they 
are  monopolies,  or  are  in  danger  of  becoming  such,  and  that  if  we  should  remove 
the  tariff  we  would  destroy  the  monopolistic  element  in  them.  You  remember  that 
Mr.  Holt  pointed  out  that  there  were  some  trusts  in  England.*  He  said  there  were 
some  trusts  in  England,  but  since  they  have  no  protection  they  do  not  do  anything 
that  is  particularly  bad.  If  that  be  true,  then  lai^e  corporations  or  large  enterprises 
are  not  bad;  and  I  think  they  are  not,  if  they  are  legitimate  and  are  economically 
and  honestly  conducted.  There  is  dishonesty  in  all  business,  down  to  peanut  selling, 
but  the  nature  of  large  corporations  is  not  more  dishonest  than  the  small  ones,  and  I 
think  not  so  much  so.  Tney  are  less  likely  to  have  recourse  to  little  petty  things. 
They  make  their  monev  in  latter  ways. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  the  tariffaffects  these  industries.  Suppose  the  tariff  is  removed 
from  all  iron  and  steel  industries,  as  Mr.  Babcock  proposes.  How  would  that  affect 
monopoly?  Whom  would  it  strike?  Would  it  affect  the  lai^  concern  that  has  just 
been  organized,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation?  That  is  just  the  one  that  does 
not  care.  That  is  the  one  that  has  the  advanta^  in  various  ways  in  having  the  trans- 
portation, in  having  the  raw  materials,  and  in  having  practically  no  intermediate 
profits.  That  is  the  one  that  has  the  largest  profits  on  its  output.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  Mr.  Carnegie  probably  has  the  lai^gest  profits  on  the  output  of  iron  and 
steel  of  any  conc^em  in  the  country,  and  he  was  ready  to  have  the  tariff  taken  off. 

1  See  Vol.  I.  Report  of  the  luduHtrial  Commlmion,  Part  I,  pp.  65-67. 
>Seepp.  563-&&1. 
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Why?  Because  he  could  stand  it,  and  his  smaller  competitors  could  not.  He  would 
probably  have  cleaned  out  a  large  number  of  those  whose  profits  are  smaller  than 
Difl.  If  we  should  remove  the  tariff  from  the  whole  iron  and  steel  industry,  it  would 
punish  most  those  who  have  the  smallest  margins.  That  would  not  be  the  Carnegie 
concern,  or  the  billion-dollar  combine.  It  would  be  the  smaller  competitor.  If 
England  could  come  in  she  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  freight,  and  it  would  be  a 
fight  between  one  or  two  of  those  very  laige  concerns  and  the  loreigners;  and  the 
probability  is  that  in  some  lines — in  steel  rails  and  in  armor  plates  and  in  locomo- 
tives, in  a  few  things  likeUiat — those  large  concerns  would  win  against  the  forei^ers, 
and  between  them  they  would  drive  out  the  smaller  American  industry.  We  snould 
have  one  of  two  things,  either  a  part  of  our  trade  transferred  to  England  by  killing 
off  the  small  ones,  or  else  we  should  have  these  bie  concerns  that  we  now  complain 
of  (which  represent  only  about  60  per  cent  of  tne  product  J  made  into  a  virtual 
monopoly,  because  they  could  stand  the  free  trade  and  the  otners  could  not. 

Now,  if  we  are  at  all  desirous  of  having  competition  and  not  monopoly,  the  tariff 
protects  the  weaker  crompctitors  and  does  not  protect  the  lar^e  ones.  In  so  far  as 
the  iron  industry  is  concerned,  if  we  want  any  domestic  competition  we  must  protect 
the  smaller  manufacturers.  The  tariff  has  not  created  any  monopoly,  and  it  is  not 
an  item  in  their  system.  These  large  concerns  have  come  into  existence  by  virtue 
of  their  superior  development,  and  now  thev  have  reached  the  point  where  they  can 
Fay,  **  We  do  not  care  about  the  tariff.  We  can  compete  with  England.  We  now 
sell  steel  rails  and  make  them  as  low  as  they  do.''  But  the  smaller  concerns  can  not. 
Hence,  I  say  that  the  tariff  has  no  essential  relations  to  trusts  as  such,  and  instead 
of  helping  to  give  them  a  monopoly,  it  is  the  one  thing  that  prevents  them  from 
having  a  monopoly,  because  it  sustains  their  smaller  competitors  who  could  most 
easily  be  driven  out  by  free  foreign  competition.  There  is  another  feature  that  is 
still  more  important.  The  tariff  Question  is  one  that,  in  touching  these  industries, 
reaches  out  and,  vibrating  through  them  into  the  other  industries,  touches  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  No  injury  would  come  to-day  from  putting  steel  rails  on  the 
free  list;  but  you  can  not  put  steel  rails  on  the  free  list  without  bringing  the  tariff 
before  Congress  and  agitating  the  entire  nation,  and  thrashing  over  the  entire  tariff 
subject. 

THE  POLICY  OF  SELLINQ  AT  A   LOSS  UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Steel  rails  have  been  known  to  fluctuate  in  price  more  than 
the  present  rate  of  duty  within  a  short  period  of  three  months? — A.   i  es. 

Q.  Suppose,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  such  a  fluctuation  as  that,  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  dump  foreign  stocks  into  our  market  to  a  very  great  extent, 
would  not  that  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  capital  invested  in  this  country  ana 
upon  the  employment  of  labor? — ^A.  Undoubtedly  that  is  very  true.  When  it  comes 
to  putting  a  great  industry  on  the  free  list,  this  is  the  fact;  we  must  not  talk  about  the 
difference;  we  must  not  even  share  an  even  price  in  two  markets;  if  it  comes  about 
that  there  is  an  even  price,  it  will  pay  the  foreigners  to  manufacture  and  supply  for 
another  market,  and  pay  the  freight,  and  even  more  than  pay  the  freight,  for  the 
sake  of  a  new  market.  Now,  any  large  business  man  knows  that  in  railroads  every- 
where there  are  certain  portions  of  the  business  run  without  profit,  and  sometimes  at 
a  loss,  and  yet  it  is  a  sood  thing.  A  railroad,  for  instance,  will  carry  freight  1,000 
miles  in  some  cases  ror  less  than  it  will  carry  it  100  miles  in  some  others,  and  we 
call  that  bad  discrimination.  It  is  not  under  certain  conditions.  For  instance,  after 
a  road  is  laid  it  has  its  fixed  cost;  it  has  all  its  equipment  to  maintain,  and  it  can  not 
set  tiie  traf^c  over  this  1,000  miles  unless  it  carries  it  at,  we  will  say,  what  will 
barely  cover  the  working  expenees.  If  it  does  it  for  that,  it  is  helping  to  pay  that 
much  of  the  cost  of  the  road,  and  that  enables  the  road  to  do  the  Dusiness  for  the 
remainder  of  its  patrons  at  a  less  rate  than  it  would  if  it  did  not  have  that  business, 
because  if  it  did  not  have  that  business  the  working  of  the  entire  road  would  have  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  other  business.  8o  it  often  happens  that  it  is  actually  beneficial 
for  a  large  concern  to  sell  a  part  of  its  product,  if  that  part  is  necessary  to  develop  a 
very  laige  concern,  at  a  price  right  down  to  the  cost — a  price  at  which  it  could  not 
nm  its  entire  outfit. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  common  practice  of  people  who  export  to  meet  the  foreign 
market? — A.  Always.  When  the  Diiigley  bill  was  just  on  the  verge  of  being  passed 
I  saw  a  letter  from  a  wire  exporter  in  Germany — Geiss,  I  think  the  name  was,  a 
large  wire  concern  manufacturing  piano  wires — and  his  asent  here  said,  '*  Well,  we 
can't  raise  the  price.  The  manufacturers  here  have  developed  some;  what  shall  we 
do?  *  *  The  German  said,  *  *  Sell  at  the  American  price. ' '  That  meant  that  there  was 
ftu  ontiook  here  for  a  large  market,  and  if  he  should  lose  that  trade  it  mig[ht  cripple 
his  entire  plant  in  Germany,  and  he  would  sell  that  part  of  his  product  without  any 
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profit  at  all,  and  perhaps  even  at  a  little  loes,  on  the  same  plan  that  a  concern  will 
run  sometimes  at  a  loss  when  to  shut  down  means  a  bifcger  loss.  All  businesB  men 
have  that  phane  to  deal  with,  and  I  am  surprised  really  to  see  it  raised  up  as  a  potent 
argument  of  the  tariff  discussion. 

WITNBHK   BELIBVBS  THAT  THK  TARIFF  SHOULD   BE  TAKEN   OUT  OP  POUTICS. 

There  is  one  thing  that  impressed  me  more  than  all  else  regarding  this  tariff  dis- 
cussion, which  is  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  politics.  I  hope  that  when  this 
commission  reports  it  will  suggest  to  Congress  and  the  public  some  way  of  having  the 
tariff  (question  referred  to  some  permanent  commission  or  department  or  official,  and 
of  having  individual  articles  placed  on  the  free  list,  or  the  tariff  moderated,  accord- 
ing to  the  economic  developments  of  the  industry.  There  is  nothing  I  fear  quite  so 
much  as  having  Congress  turned  loose  on  the  tariff,  because  that  turns  the  nation 
loose,  and  the  whole  subject  becomes  discussion  for  a  campaign,  which  probably 
means  giving  us  another  nanic.  To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  quite  so  important  ae 
to  have  the  tariff  reduced  to  an  economic  basis  governed  by  a  general  principle  and 
then  dealt  with,  as  it  were,  by  an  official  department. 

Q.  Now,  while  it  might  be  true  that  such  a  commission  as  you  suggest  might  ascer- 
tain facts  and  be  of  great  aid  to  Congress,  since  the  Constitution  provides  that  all 
revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  be  elected  every  two  years,  how  is  it  possible  to  take  the 
tariff  out  of  politics? — A.  I  am  not  a  Congressman  nor  a  politician,  and  my  first 
thought  is  as  to  the  economics  of  the  proposition,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it 
coula  be  done.  That  is  the  first  thing.  The  next  thing  is,  if  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional or  some  other  difficultv  in  the  way,  to  so  deal  with  the  difficulty  as  to  ms^e 
the  wiser  thing  possible.  VVe  should  consider  the  best  way  of  doing  things,  and  if 
the  best  ways  are  not  constitutional,  then  we  ought  to  make  it  constitutional. 

THK   UNFAIR  COMPRTITION   OF   LARGE  CORPORATIONS  SHOULD   BE   PREVENTED. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  trusts.  Now,  the  question  is  about  the  remedy  for  trusts. 
When  I  say  remedy,  I  do  not  mean  that  trusts  are  a  bad  thing;  when  I  say  trusts,  1 
mean  large  corporations.  I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  me  as  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Tayler  that  trusts  are  an  evil,^  and  therefore  the  question  is  how  to  get  rid 
of  that  evil.  On  the  contrary,  trusts  or  lai^  corporations  are  a  positive  benefit. 
We  can't  go  back  to  smaller  concerns  and  recede  into  inferior  methods  wi^out 
paying  the  price  in  inferior  results.  The  natural  growth  of '  corporations  is  alone 
the  lines  of  greater  productive  efficiency,  and  if  you  take  any  considerable  period 
you  will  find  that  the  result  of  such  organizations  on  prices  is  a  benefit  to  the 
community;  the  result  in  wages  is  definitely  beneficial;  labor  organizations  can 
deal  better  and  more  effectively  with  large  corporations  than  they  ever  could  with 
small  ones.  That  has  been  shown  by  the  recent  experience  in  the  whole  mining 
re^ons  with  Mitchell.  Morgan,  and  others,  and  that  is  the  general  experience  of  the 
labor  leaders.  But  like  everything  else  there  are  evils  connected  with  these  organi- 
zations just  as  there  are  evils  connected  with  trade  unions.  Every  now  and  then  we 
have  to  resort  to  ohysical  force,  and  somebody  is  hit  on  the  head.  Well,  every  friend 
of  trades  unions  tninks  that  their  evils  must  be  gotten  rid  of,  if  trades  unions  are  to 
do  their  best.  There  is  one  thing  about  large  corporations  that  ought  to  be  reached, 
and  that  is  this:  Prices  of  products  of  any  concern  should  be  the  same  in  all  localities, 
the  cost  of  transportation  being  considered.  For  instance,  here  is  a  nail  trust  Some 
little  fellow,  perhaps,  starts  up  somewhere,  and  they  start  an  agencv  there  and  put 
the  price  below  cost  until  they  run  him  out;  and  then,  of  course,  whoever  puts  the 
price  below  cost  is  going  to  put  it  back  again  just  as  soon  as  he  can.  Now,  that  has 
been  done;  it  has  been  done  a  hundred  different  ways  it  is  done  in  the  nail  busi- 
ness. Now,  just  how  that  evil  could  be  reached  I  am  at  this  moment  not  clear,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  if  a  large  concern,  no  matter  in  what  industry,  puts  its  price  in  one 
vicinity  at  10,  and  in  another  vicinity  where  the  cost  of  transportation  is  substan- 
tially the  same  at  5,  that  is  not  competition,  that  is  not  economics,  that  is  not 
business;  that  is  persecution,  and  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

GAIN   IN    EFFICIENCY   THROUGH   THE  ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   ITNrTED  STATES  STEEL 

CORPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Can  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  produce 
cheaper  than  the  Carnegie  Company  could  do? — A.  I  think  not  I  suppose  the  Cslt- 
negie  Company  in  its  own  products  is  at  the  top  notch,  and  that  there  is  nothing  that 
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the  aggregation  can  do,  so  far  as  the  products  of  the  Carnegie  concern  goes,  that  can 
work  a  greater  economy.  But  this  is  what  the  combination  can  do,  what  it  has 
nndoabtedly  planned  to  do.  It  includes  a  laige  number,  not  merely  of  steel  rail 
works,  bat  of  tributary  iron  works.  Some  of  those  may  have  poor  management.  It 
can  bring  those  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Cam^e  dompany.  For  instance,  here 
is  one  oonoem  that  has  made  a  very  poor  showing,  while  in  that  other  concern  there 
is  an  exceptional  man  like  Schwab.  It  can  place  the  exceptional  man  at  the  head  of 
that  poorer  concern.  He  could  not  go  there  probably  if  it  was  aji  individual  concern; 
there  was  no  way  for  him  to  float  around,  but  by  the  ^reat  combination  the  corpor- 
ation has  at  its  oispoeal  more  managing  ability,  to  which  it  can  give  efficient  distri- 
bution. For  instance,  in  the  Carnegie  concern  itself  there  may  be  two  or  three 
Schwabs.  Now  the  combination  can  distribute  that  ability;  it  can  thus  distribute 
the  benefits  of  the  best  that  are  within  it  to  the  points  of  the  poorest,  and  so  carry 
througbout  this  great  concern  the  economies  and  efficiencies  of  its  highest  point. 

THE  QUESTION  WHETHER  LARGE  COMBINATIONS  CAN  FIX   THE  PRICE  OF  THEIR  FRODUCTB. 

Q.  Can  not  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  substantially  fix  the  price,  and  the 
smaller  corporations  follow  the  price? — A.  No.  That  can  not  be  done  by  the  large 
steel  corporation,  nor  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  nor  any  of  those  big  combina- 
tions. When  there  are  a  lot  of  competitors  outside  they  can  only  fix  prices  one  way; 
they  can  fix  them  down,  but  they  can't  ^x  them  up.  The  great  Carnegie  concern 
can  put  steel  rails  down,  but  it  can't  compel  Laughlin's  and  those  others  to  put  steel 
rails  up.  If  steel  rails  go  up  it  is  not  chargeable  to  the  large  concern  any  more  than 
to  the  little  ones.  If  these  little  ones  who  are  so  virtuous  are  appalled  at  the  idea 
of  steel  rails  going  up,  why  don't  they  sell  some  rails  cheaper?  That  will  fix  it. 
In  the  oil  field,  for  instance,  I  hear  about  the  Standard  Oil  Company  all  the  time; 
about  how  it  fixes  the  prices.  It  fixes  them  downward  only.  During  this  high 
time,  oil  has  touched  10  cents.  Now  there  is  the  Pure  Oil  Company;  it  could  have 
sold  at  7  cents,  but  it  sold  at  10.  You  never  caught  the  Pure  Oil  Company  selling 
any  lower  than  the  Standard.  Why?  The  same  reason.  The  Standanl  can't  put 
the  price  up,  that  is,  lO  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  There  are  nearly  a  hundred 
outside  oil  companies;  some  of  them  have  millions  of  investment.  Now,  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  if  it  had  a  mind  to,  could  do  this;  it  could  put  oil  down  to  where 
it  could  wipe  nearly  all  of  the  others  out;  that  is,  it  could  put  oil  so  low  that  its 
competitors,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  could  not  live.  It  could  do  that;  it  could 
get  a  monopoly,  but  it  has  more  sense.  I  tell  you  what  it  does  do;  instead  of  wiping 
them  out  it  lets  the  price  stay  where  they  get  a  good  dividend,  and  the  higher  the 
prices  j^o,  the  big^r  its  profits,  and  whenever  these  others  can't  sleep  nights  because 
the  price  is  too  high,  it  is  for  tiiese  others  to  lower  it,  but  they  never  do.* 

Q.  I  did  *ot  intend  to  open  up  the  Standard  Oil  question. — A.  I  don't  mean  anv 
particular  industry,  but  I  ^ve  this  as  an  example  of  a  general  principle.  The  truth 
about  large  concerns  is  this:  A  real  monopoly  can  put  the  pnce  up,  but  so  long  as 
there  is  a  competitor  outside,  the  so-called  monopolies  can't  put  prices  up  without 
the  competitors'  consent,  because  the  competitors  can  say,  ^'Hokl  on  there."  If 
Laughlin  and  those  other  large  concerns  in  Pittsburg  will  sell  steel  rails  at  |25,  Mr. 
Moisan's  concern  can't  get  $30  and  ^35.  There  is  not  a  railroad  in  the  country  that 
would  not  give  Laughlin  all  the  orders  that  would  keep  him  working  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life.  A  large  concern  has  not  the  power  to  put  the  prices  up  abnormally. 
The  only  power  it  has  and  exercises  absolutely  is  to  put  the  prices  down. 

ffTANBARD  OIL  COMPANY'S  PUMPING  SYSTEM — REGULATION  OF  THE  PRICE  OF  CRUDE  OIL. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.]  Does  not  the  Standard  Oil  Company  fix  the  price  of 
crude  oil? — A.  Yes;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  through  the  Seep  purchasing  agency? — A.  I  spent  part 
of  a  summer  investigating  that  in  western  New  York  and  northern  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  what  they  do:  They  have  the  pipe  lines,  and  they  connect  them  to  every  well 
that  is  sunk.  I  am  inclined  to  think  now  they  are  requirecl  as  common  carriers  to  do  so. 
If  a  person  sinks  a  well,  no  matter  how  little  or  how  much  that  well  yields,  it  is  pumped 
right  into  the  Standard's  lines  and  tanks.  In  other  words,  they  buy  all  the  crude  oil 
there  is,  no  matter  how  much  or  little;  they  take  it  all,  and  they  take  it  all  at  the  same 
price  that  day.  I  agree  that  they  say  what  the  price  is;  it  is  84  or  89  cents,  or  it  is  $1 ; 
yes,  that  is  our  price  to-day,  but  every  little  man  who  can  pump  2  or  3  bsurrels  a  day  can 
get  the  same  pnce,  and  get  spot  cash  for  his  oil  just  the  same  as  the  man  whose  wells 

1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  CommiaBion,  Part  II,  pp.  298, 345-346, 444, 696. 
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pump  40  barrels  aii  hour.  Bo  the  Standard  Company  is  not  only  taking  it  all,  but  it  is 
taking  it  all  at  the  same  price  to  everybody.  There  is  not  the  equal  of  that  any  where 
on  the  earth.  It  is  exactly  what  free  coinage  of  silver  would  have  been  to  silver  if  the 
United  States  Government  should  take  all  that  comes.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
takes  all  that  comes,  and  it  gives  spot  cash,  and  no  matter  whether  it  wants  it  or  not. 
Now,  then,  this  is  what  it  aoes:  If  the  stock  is  getting  too  large  it  lowers  the  price. 
It  says,  "We  will  only  give  75  cents;  we  will  only  give  70."  They  know  what  is  a 
reasonable  stock  to  carry  along  their  business,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  when  the 
stock  on  hand  is  getting  Iftr^  they  lower  the  price.  That  is  the  way  they  regulate 
it,  but  they  take  it  all  just  the  same.  They  keep  lowering  the  price  if  oil  keeps 
coming,  until  it  does  not  pay  to  sink  more  wells.  On  the  otner  hand,  if  the  stock  is 
getting  down  they  raise  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PniLLiPS.)  They  are  guardians,  then,  for  the  people's  rights? — A.  Yes; 
in  looking?  after  their  own.  I  will  tell  you  what  they  do.  I  am  not  talking  about 
their  motive;  I  am  talking  about  facts.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
motive  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  motive  of  the  owners  of  the  wells;  but 
there  isn't  another  industry  in  the  world  where  the  poor  man  can  have  his  product 
taken  from  his  door,  and  taken  at  the  same  price  as  the  big  man,  and  ^t  spot  cash 
for  all  he  can  do,  without  asking  any  questions.  There  is  not  another  industry  nor 
another  country  on  the  earth  where  the  little  man  is  so  absolutely  on  a  level  with 
the  big  man,  and  runs  no  risk,  as  the  man  who  owns  a  little  pump,  and  it  is  due  to 
that  pumping  system  of  the  Standara. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  case  before  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  oiiganized? — A.  No; 
those  pix>e  lines  never  worked  together  before  the  Stanaard  Oil  Company.* 

Q.  There  was  a  universal  price  for  oil  then? — A.  No;  there  was  no  universal  price 
then,  and,  moreover,  at  that  time  the  oil  had  to  be  taken  to  the  railroad  and  shipped, 
and  then  reshipi)ed.  What  pipe  lines  there  w^ere  before  the  Standard  were  little 
short  sections.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  true  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
does  fix  the  price;  they  say  what  they  will  rive,  but  they  take  it  all,  as  I  say,  and 
when  their  stock  is  getting  too  large  they  lower  the  price,  and  when  it  is  getting 
too  small  they  raise  it;  and  there  is  not  anything  arbitrary  about  that  any  more  than 
there  is  in  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  by  the  Bank  of  England.     It  is  just  the  same. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  what  profits  they  make  in  proportion  to  what  they  pay  the 
producers  for  this  oil?'— A.  Of  course  they  have  made  profits;  that  is,  the  oil  was 
worth  more  to  them  than  they  gave  for  it;  but  what  they  gave  for  it  was  worth  more 
to  the  well  owners  than  anybody  else  could  give  them,  or  more  than  if  they  vould 
have  taken  it  to  the  market  themselves. 

Q.  How  do  you  prove  that? — A.  The  evidence  of  that  is  that  all  producers  are 
glad  to  sell  in  that  way.  When  I  went  among  them,  I  talked  with  small  dealers.  I 
said,  **  What  would  you  do  if  they  would  not  take  your  oil?"  They  didn't  know. 
A  great  many  of  them  said  their  production  was  so  small  that  it  would  not  pay  them 
to  go  to  a  railroad  or  anywhere  else;  they  never  did  so  well  as  since  the  oil  could  be 
taken  directly  from  them  in  that  way. 

RELATION   OF  THE   STANDARD   OIL   CX)MPANY    TO   THE   PUBLIC. 

A.  (Continuing.)  Now,  as  to  squeezing  the  public,  of  course  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  made  very  large  profits.  It  probably  has  a  capital-earning  investment 
as  has  been  said,  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  millions,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
this  is  true,  that  most  of  that  investment  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade  has  been 
largely  taken  from  earning  and  reinvested,  but  that  is  just  as  good  capital  as  if  it  had 
not  been  taken  from  previous  earnings.  If  they  had  taken  the  entire  profit  each  year 
their  profits  would  have  been  a  little  larger,  but  their  investment  would  have  be^n 
smaller;  but  this  is  the  question :  Have  they  extorted  from  the  public?  They  have  not. 
I  will  tell  you  what  they  have  done  with  the  public  right  along.  So  far  as  those  who 
furnish  the  raw  materials  are  concerned,  the  Standara  has  fc^n  a  positive  benefit, 
and  you  could  not  possibly  get  producers  in  any  oil-developing  regions  in  the  country 
to  vote  to  change  the  system.  It  has  been  a  benefit  to  them.  It  has  been  a  benefit 
to  the  Standard,  because  by  their  great  facilities  they  are  able  to  utilize  the  oil,  and 
they  are  able,  through  their  immense  methods,  to  convert  it  cheaper;  that  is,  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  anybody  else.  The  result  is  that  when  they  sell  their  immense 
products  of  refined  oil  they  get  a  lar^r  profit  out  of  it  than  do  any  of  their  competi- 
tors, but  they  sell  it  to  the  public  just  as  cheap  as  their  competitors  do.     They  do 
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not  extort  anything  from  the  public,  because  they  give  the  public  just  as  much  for  a 
dollar  as  any  competing  refiner  dves  them.  There  is  not  "another  oil  company  in 
this  country  that  gives  a  gallon  of  oil  for  less  than  the  Standard  Oil  Company  gives 
it  So  feir  as  the  consumers  are  concerned,  they  are  dealt  with  by  the  Standard  Com- 
pany exactly  the  same  as  by  the  other  companies.  They  ^t  a  larger  profit  because 
their  difference  between  the  cost  and  price  is  bigger  than  their  competitors'  difference. 
Now,  they  don't  extort  that  from  the  public;  they  extort  that  from  nature;  they  extort 
that  by  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  business.  If  they  chained  a  cent  more  than 
their  competitors,  that  would  be  extorting  from  the  public,  but  they  don't  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  the  competitors  pay  any  more  for  raw  material  than 
they  do? — A.  No;  their  competitors  don't  pay  any  more  for  raw  material. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  It  nas  been  statwi  in  evidence  before  this  commission,  and 
also  before  the  Congressional  committee,  that  they  have  received  in  rebates  110,000,000 
in  fourteen  months  from  the  railroads.  Now,  do  the  others  get  the  same  kind  of 
rebat.es  as  the  Standard,  or  have  they  had  to  pay  rebates  from  their  own  pockets  to 
the  Standard?* — A.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  early  'TO's  they  got 
rebates;  that  was  the  habit  on  all  railroads;  then  everybody  got  rebates.  It  was  a 
mere  dicker  all  around.  There  was  not  any  such  thing  as  an  honest  railroad  rate 
during^  that  time.    Now  we  have  gotten  rid  of  that. 

Q.  Bat  didn't  they  have  a  monoply  of  these  rebates? — ^A.  There  is  no  doubt  every- 
body got  rebates,  and  it  was  really  a  matter  of  who  could  get  the  biggest  rebate. 
This  is  what  really  did  happen  in  1871,  1872,  1873,  somewhere  along  there;  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  did  try  to  do  the  b€«t  it  could 
along  that  line.  They  went  to  one  road  and  they  said,  "  How  much  rebate  will  you 
eive,"  and  made  each  road  bid  against  the  other^  so  there  was  not  anything  in  the 
business,  and  finally  the  railroads  pooled.  There  is  no  such  thing  now,  and  the  rail- 
road rates  are  as  nearly  fair  as  they  are  likely  to  be. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  which  was  brought  to  my  mind  by  the  question  Gov- 
ernor Harris  asked  in  regard  to  what  is  called  the  Lima  or  Ohio  oil.  Now,  did  or  did 
not  the  Standard  keep  that  oil  down  to  about  15  cents  for  several  years,  and  pile  up 
a  large  amount  of  stocks  and  purchase  the  majority  of  that  field?  Did  they  or  did 
they  not  immediately  put  the  price  of  that  oil  up  and  get  it  recommended  as 
merchantable  oil  on  tne  New  York  Exchange  after  having  got  this  great  advantage 
of  those  people?— A.  What  was  that?    It  is  not  the  Marietta  a&ir? 

Q.  It  IS  the  Ohio  field,  called  the  Lima  oil. — A.  I  guess  that  is  a  specific  case  I  do 
not  know  about. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  very  familiar  with  oil.  This  is  a  very  large  field? — A.  I  liave 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  that  oil  matter.  I  have  gone  into  it  more  than  into 
almost  anything  else,  but  there  seems  to  be  something  I  do  not  know  about,  and 
this  particular  thing  I  do  not  remember.^ 

THE  ErPANDARD  OIL  COMPANY'S   COMPETITION   WITH   OTHER  <X)NCEKNS. 

Q.  Has  or  has  not  the  Standard  made  a  universal  practice,  where  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent pipe  line  laid  in  any  particular  field,  of  putting  a  premium  on  the  oil  which 
the  line  buys  in  that  field  until  it  would  bankrupt  the  independent  line,  and  then 
taking  that  premium  off?  Have  you  discovered  that  or  not? — A.  No,  I  have  not.  I 
have  no  evidence  of  that. 

Q.  And  after  they  took  the  premium  off  have  they  also  dropped  the  price  of  oil  as 
a  rule? — A.  No.  There  have  oeen  local  cases,  years  ago;  no  aoubt  about  that.  But 
in  the  main  this  is  what  I  have  found:  Wherever  the  Standard  went  there  was  a  local 
alarm  started,  and  there  seemed  to  be  more  of  an  organization  to  fight  and  get  money 
put  of  the  Standard  than  there  was  to  do  legitimate  business  along  with  it,  or  in  com- 
petition with  it.  T  could  name  several  cases  where  whole  plants  that  were  not  worth 
more  than  $10,000  were  sold  for  fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand.  That  one  of  Rice's, 
for  example.  *or  which  he  wanted  a  half  million,  never  was  worth  twenty-five 
thousand,  and  at  the  time  he  wanted  half  a  million  it  was  not  worth  ten  thousand.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  known  of  any  case  where  the  infiuence  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  used  to  prevent  an  opposition  pipe  line  from  reaching 
tide  water?— A.  No. 


.Q-  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  trouble  the  United  States 
Pipe  Line  had  in  trying  to  get  through  New  Jersc 


Jersey?* — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  At  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollara  they  had  to  poll  up  their  line  and 
go  to  Philadelphia? — A.  Yes.  Why?  Simply  because  of  the  kind  of  opposition  that 
the  Marietta  people  under  Rice  ana  others  nave  raised  against  it,  whicn  has  made  a 
political  matter  of  it. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  method  of  the  Standard  constantly  to  follow  the  small  pro- 
ducer into  a  given  market  and  undersell  him  in  that  market? — A.  That  is  not  seneral 
at  all.  That  does  not  affect  a  hundred  millionth  part  of  their  business.  That  has 
been  done  here  and  there,  but  in  the  case  of  these  refining  concerns  that  have  a 
million  or  two  millions  of  capital,  their  prices  are  fixed  by  nothing  of  the  kind.  If 
oil  to-day  at  7  cents  is  selling  at  an  exorbitant  price,  why  don't  some  of  the  other 
concerns  sell  theirs  at  a  cent  less?  My  point  is  tnat  if  the  smaller  people  who  are  ail 
the  time  complaining  about  the  lai^ger  ones  want  the  public  to  believe  that  oil,  or 
iron,  or  tin,  or  any  of  these  things  made  by  large  concerns  could  be  sold  cheaper, 
and  that  these  large  concerns  are  simply  extorting  from  the  public,  why  don't  these 
little  concerns  that  are  in  the  same  business  sell  theirs  at  lower  prices  and  fix  Uie 
prices  instead  of  complaining?  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  that. 
Will  the  Pure  Oil  Company  put  its  oil  on  the  market  at  a  cent  less  than  the  Standard? 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  Standard  dron  the  price  of  oil  more  than  one-half  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  when  the  Pure  Oil  Company  be^an  to  distribute  oil  in  those 
places? — A.  The  Pure  Oil  Company  is  a  concern  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  can  give 
this  country  oil  at  a  le^timate  price.  It  is  not  a  little  bit  of  a  concern,  to  be  ch^ed 
here  and  tnere.  Their  wagons  in  New  York  could  take  and  sell  oil  if  there  is  a 
legitimate  profit,  at  5  cents  a  gallon,,  and  the  Standard  could  never  prevent  it  from 
doing  it,  and  the  whole  country  would  come  U)  its  back,  but  instead  of  that  it  gets  6} 
or  10  cents,  whatever  the  Standard  gets,  and  then  complains  that  the  Standard  is 
putting  up  the  price.  The  Standard  is  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  little  fellows 
nave  all  the  power  to  put  down  the  price  tlmt  the  Standard  has,  and  their  position  is 
not  valid  if  tne}^  will  not  put  their  word  into  action  and  put  down  the  prices.  What 
is  the  uHe  of  a  silk  manufacturer  coming  here  and  saying  that  the  price  of  silk  is  pat 
up  by  his  competitor?    If  he  can  put  it  down,  why  doesn't  he  put  it  down  himseln 

Q.  Did  the  Standard  or  did  they  not  buy  up  all  the  installation  plants  or  receiving 
tanks  in  Germany  excepting  one?  Did  they  or  did  they  not  buy  out  the  agencies  <5 
the  Pure  Oil  Company  over  there  and  put  down  the  price  of  oil  so  that  they  could  not 
make  a  profit  there  for  several  years? — ^A.  They  are  buying  up  all  the  plants  they 
can.  They  have  been  trying  to  buy  the  whole  Bohemian  fields,  but  they  could  not. 
Whether  they  are  buying  in  (Tcrmanv  I  do  not  know;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Pure  Oil  Company's  price  of  selling  oil  in  this  American  market.  The  Pure 
Oil  people  have  never  soldtheir  oil  below  tne  Standard,  and  if  the  Standard  is  rob- 
bing the  public  the  Pure  Oil  Company  is  robbing  the  public  also.  The  Pure  Oil  peo- 
Sle  are  the  bigger  hypocrites  to  go  around  parading  the  idea  that  the  Standard  Oil 
k)mpany  is  robbing  the  public  when  they  are  robbing  them  exactly  the  same,  and 
are  poirketing  the  plunder  and  parading  around  as  public  reformers  and  come  here 
before  this  commission  and  complain  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  extorting 
from  the  people.  There  are  nearly  a  himdred  competitors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, ana  not  one  of  them  will  sell  oil  any  cheaper  than  the  Standard.  I  have  a  list 
of  over  fifty  competitors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  the  producers  or  refiners  of  oil  in  this  country  in  any 
way  protected  by  the  tariff? — A.  No;  oil  is  on  the  free  list  except  in  the  case  of  coun- 
tries that  put  a  duty  on  our  product. 

FEDERAL   CONTROL   OF   LARGE  CORPORATIONS   IS   DESIRABLE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  observe? — A.  These  lai^ge 
corporations,  to  my  mind,  ought  to  have  their  charters  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; they  ought  to  be  national;  and  then  in  those  charters  could  be  a  stipulation 
that  they  should  not  do  what  I  have  just  said,  sell  specifically  low  here  to  the  injury 
of  somebody,  and  moreover  there  would  not  then  be  lobbying  and  haggling  in  eveiy 
State  legislature,  pulling  here  and  hauling  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  mean  for  the  Federal  Grovernment  to  control  them 
through  its  power  of  regulating  interstate  commerce? — A.  I  mean  for  it  to  control 
them  regardless  of  interstate  commerce.  I  know  there  you  have  a  constitutional 
question,  but  it  is  like  the  others.  I  think  if  we  could  have  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment grant  charters  for  these  large  corporations  they  would  then  be  under  them, 
they  could  not  skulk  away  under  anv  particular  State  under  a  liberal  charter;  they 
would  be  under  the  United  States  Government,  and  whatever  proper  restrictioDB 
are  necessary  could  be  put  in  the  Federal  charter. 
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AFFIDAVIT   OF  HEHBY  DEMAESST  LLOYD, 

Author  of  Wealth  Against  OommonioeaUh. 

Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  being  sworn  and  shown  the  following  statement^  made  by 
Mr.  John  D.  Archbold  before  the  Industrial  Ck)mmi88ion — 

*'I  desire  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  effort  at  pathetic  reference  of  Mr.  Lockwood 
to  the  Rice  case  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  book.  I  desire  to  characterize  this  statement  in  Mr. 
Lloyd's  book,  as  well,  indeed,  as  all  the  other  statements  with  reference  to  our  busi< 
nesB,  as  canning  fiction,  made  up  entirely  on  one-sided  testimony  and  dressed  for 
sale.  Whether  Mr.  Lloyd  expected  to  share,  as  a  result  of  his  advocacy  of  Rice,  in 
what  Mr.  Rice  might  be  able  to  get  from  us,  1  am  unable  to  say,  but  he  certainly  lays 
himself  open  to  Uiat  suspicion. 

"I  desire  to  say  further  with  reference  to  this  book  of  Mr.  Lloyd's,  that  if  you  are 
disposed  to  waste  your  time  reading  it  you  will  find  it,  with  reference  to  its  statements 
regarding  the  busmess  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  one  of  the  most  untruthful, 
distorted  compilations  that  was  ever  inflicted  upon  a  suffering  public. 

"Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  you  state  the  title  of  the  book?— A.  Wealth  vs. 
Commonwealth ' ' — 
makes  deposition  as  follows: 
That  he  is  the  author  of  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth. 
That  the  main  and  central  statements  of  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  are: 
First.  That  certain  men,  now  commonly  known  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
entering  the  oil  business  before  and  after  1872,  w^ith  no  more  capital  and  business 
experience  than  men  already  successfully  established  in  the  business,  were  declared 
by  judicial  and  legislative  investigations  by  the  state  and  national  Governments  to 
have  obtained  in  a  few  years  after  1872  a  controlling  and  monopolistic  position  in  the 
great  oil  industry. 

Second.  That  judicial  decisions  and  formal  reports  of  legislative  investigations 
declare  them  to  have  done  this  largel]^  by  making  with  the  railways  secret  and  unlaw- 
ful contracts,  by  which  their  competitors  and  the  people  at  large  were  denied  the 
protection  of  competitive  markets  lor  buying  and  selling  and  deprived  of  their  right 
to  work  at  the  occupation  of  their  choice,  and  were  forced  to  abandon  their  efforts  in 
the  oil  industry  to  provide  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  families.  After  tak- 
ing 3, 700  pages  of  evidence  and  sitting  for  months,  the  railroad  investicatiDg  commit- 
tee of  1879  of  the  New  York  le^slature  said  in  their  report:  "The  history  of  this 
corporation  is  a  unique  illustration  of  the  [)06sible  outgrowth  of  the  present  svstem 
of  railroad  management  in  giving  preferential  rates,  and  also  showing  the  collossal 
proportions  to  which  monopoly  can  grow  under  the  laws  of  this  country.  ♦  *  * 
The  parties  whom  they  have  driven  to  the  wall  have  had  ample  capital  and  equal 
ability  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business  in  all  things  save  their  ability  to  acquire 
lacilities  for  transportation." 

Third.  That  this  success  of  the  oil  monopoly  has  encouraged  the  formation  of  other 
monopolies  by  similar  means,  filling  the  minds  of  the  people  with  alarm  and  threat- 
ening not  only  the  prosperity,  but  9ie  peace  of  the  country. 

Deponent  further  swears  that  his  account  of  these  matters  in  Wealth  Against  Com- 
monwealth makes  no  claim  to  be  the  result  of  original  investigation,  nor  personal 
knowledge,  but  is  in  all  things  essential  and  controversial  a  transcription  from  the 
documentary  records  of  s^te  and  federal  courts,  civil  and  criminal,  of  legislatures, 
9^  Congress,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  of  sworn  testimony  given 
m  l^al  proceedings  and  official  inquiries,  corrected  by  rebuttal  of  testimony  and 
crosa^xamination,  with  no  changes  in  substance  and  no  changes  in  form  other  than 
those  necessary  for  such  condensation  and  simplification  as  make  the  transcription 
Jntelligible  to  the  common  people. 

He  further  swears  that  in  giving  the  public  the  particulars  on  which  the  official 
verdicts  have  been  found  his  account  is  so  far  from  being  "one  sided"  that  in  less 


1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Indiu<trial  Ck>]nmi88ion,  Part  II,  page  559. 
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than  500  pages  it  contains  more  than  200  qaotations,  some  of  them  nearly  a  pa^  in 
lengthy  from  the  testimony  and  statements  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  oil 
monopoly,  and  that  in  all  cases  he  has  indicated  the  nature  of  their  defense,  so  much 
so  that  what  is  pertinent  in  the  replies  to  him  which  have  been  made  for  them  will 
be  found  to  have  already  been  given  by  him  in  Wealth  Against  Ck>mmonwealth. 

]3eponent  further  says  that  every  controversial  statement  made  by  him  is  sup- 
ported by  exact  references,  by  pi^and  volume,  to  the  official  sources  of  information 
on  which  it  is  based;  that  in  the  5  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of 
the  book  it  has  not  been  shown  that  his  conclusions  have  gone  beyond  the  decisions 
or  the  testimony  on  which  they  are  based,  nor  has  the  accuracy  of  his  quotations  and 
cx>ndensations  lyeen  disproved. 

Deponent  further  points  out,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  "one-sided  testimony,"  that 
the  selection  of  the  testimonv  was  not  his  work,  but  that  of  courts  and  legislative 
committees  which,  after  hearing  both  sides  on  direct  and  cross  examination,  choee 
the  "one  side"  which  was  to  be  believed.  Deponent  l>elieves  he  would  have  been 
entirely  within  his  lepl  and  literal^  rights  in  accepting  this  "one-sided  testimony" 
as  the  testimony  officially  and  judicially  attested  and  approved.  But  the  deponent 
points  out  that,  though  he  would  have  oeen  justified  in  disr^^rding  the  testimony 
of  the  other  side,  as  these  public  authorities  disregarded  it  after  hearing  it,  he  has 
not  done  so,  but  in  all  cases  has  made  sufficient  reference  to  and  frequent  quotations 
from  this  testimony  on  the  other  side. 

The  deponent,  in  answer  to  the  characterization  of  "all"  of  the  statements  of 
Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  as  "cunning  fiction,  made  up  entirely  on  one-fiided 
testimony  and  dressed  for  sale,"  refers  to  his  verbatim  quotations  from  the  many 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  and  supreme  court  of  New  York,  the  Federal 
court  of  the  southern  district  of  Ohio,  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, of  the  criminal  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  of  Erie  County  of  New  York,  in 
the  Buffalo  cases,  of  the  court  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  in  the  case  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  against  W.  C.  S<:hofield  &  Co.  in  the  "  contract  in  restraint  of  trade" 
case,  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Van 
Sickle  a^inst  the  Acme  Oil  Company  for  the  suppression  of  inventions  and  inventor, 
the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  cases  of  other  refiners 
than  Rice  attacked  by  the  same  methods,  the  formal  declarations  of  the  New  York 
assembly  railroad  investigating  committee  of  1879,  and  of  the  iSenate  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress;  and,  adding  to  these  the  many  quotations  made  by 
him  from  the  testimony  of  the  members  of  the  oil  monopoly  or  men  favorable  to 
them,  respectfully  submits  that  these  decisions  and  findings  and  friendly  testimony 
can  not  be  properly  described  as  "cunning  fiction  ma<le  up  entirely  on  one-sided 
testimony  and  dressed  for  sale." 

Further,  as  to  the  complaint  that  the  statements  "  regarding  the  business  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company"  are  "distorted,"  deponent  states  that  he  would  have  been 
able  to  add  largely  to  his  Quotations  from  the  defense  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
but  for  the  fact,  stated  by  the  New  York  assembly  legblative  committee  of  1879,  thib 
they  were  "unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  relations  of  these  different  organizations, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  several  members  *  *  *  subpoenaed  as  witnesses  to  obey 
the  subpa^na,  and  the  refusal  of  those  who  did  attena  to  answer  our  questions. 
The  committee  refers  to  the  combination  as  "  this  mysterious  organization,  whose 
business  and  transactions  are  of  such  a  character  that  its  members  declined  giving  a 
history  or  description  of  it  lest  their  testimony  be  used  to  convict  them  of  a  crime." 

The  deponent  further  points  out  that  Wealth  Aeainst  Commonwealth  (quotes  from 
official  sources  the  fact,  which  is  not  now  denied  by  anyone,  though  denied  at  first, 
that  the  men  seeking  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  oil  business  oi]ganiz^  a  company 
called  the  South  Improvement  Company,  and  that  this  company  in  1872  made  secret 
and  unlawful  contracts  with  the  principal  railroads  by  which  their  competitors  could 
move. 

And  depondent  further  states  that  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  cites  other 
decisions  and  findings  to  the  effect  that,  although  the  charter  of  this  company  was 
almost  immediately  forfeited  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  contracts  with 
the  railroad  canceled,  substantially  similar  rotations  w^th  various  railroads  were 
thereafter  reestablished  by  the  Standard  Oil  men.  as  is  shown  in  many  cases. 

To  show  the  part  taken  by  the  president  of  tlie  Standard  Oil  Company  in  this 
South  Improvement  Company,  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  the  testimony 
of  one  of  nis  principal  associates  before  CSngress  in  1888  and  ouotes  said  presidentat 
about  the  same  time  in  his  testimony  before  the  New  York  senate  committee  A 
1888,  when  asked  under  oath  if  he  haa  not  been  in  the  "Southern  Improvement 
Companv,"  as  saying,  "I  was  not." 

Wealtt  Against  Commonwealth  reproduces  from  the  official  publications  of  Con- 
gress and  the  State  of  New  York  the  details  of  the  contract  made  by  the  South 
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Improvement  Company  with  the  railroads  of  the  oil  regions  as  showing  that  this 
bound  the  railroads* in  substance:  First,  to  increase  the  oil  freight  rates,  sometimes 
to  double;  second,  not  to  charge  it  the  increase;  third,  to  collect  the  increase  from 
its  competitors;  fourth,  to  put  the  rates  of  freight  up  or  down  as  might  be  necessary 
to  overcome  hs  competitors;  fifth,  to  spy  out  the  details  of  the  business  of  these 
oompetitois  and  make  reports  to  the  South  Improvement  Company  of  all  shipments 
made  by  these  competitors,  with  full  particulars  as  to  how  mucn  was  shipped  and  to 
whom,  and  so  on. 

The  purpose  of  this  contract  was  stated  by  the  vice-president  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
a  w^itneas  friendly  to  the  South  Improvement  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
panv,  to  be  to  give  it  **  a  complete  monopoly." 

The  Hon.  S.  U.  T.  Dodd,  now  and  for  many  yeare  counsel  for  the  oil  monopoly,  when 
still  an  anti-monopolist,  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1873,  said: 

"The  South  Improvement  Company's  scheme  would  give  that  corporation  the 
monopoly  of  the  entire  oil  business  of  this  State,  amounting  to  120,000,000  a  year." 
The  causes  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  company's  charter  and  the  cancellation  of  the 
contracts  are  declared  in  Wealth  Against  (Jommonwealth  to  have  been  publicly 
stated  by  Mr.  Dodd  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1873,  as  follows:  ** Their  scheme  was  contrary  to  law,  but  before  the  legal 
remedy  could  have  been  applied  the  oil  business  would  have  lain  prostrate  at  their 
feet,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by  an  uprising  of  the  people,  by  the  threatenings  of 
a  mob,  if  you  please,  oy  threatening  to  destroy  property,  ana  by  actually  commenc- 
ing to  destroy  property  of  the  railroad  company,  and  had  the  companies  not  can- 
celed the  contract  which  Scott  and  Vanderbilt  and  others  had  entered  into,  I 
venture  to  say  there  would  not  have  been  1  mile  of  railroad  track  left  in  the  county 
of  Venango,  the  people  had  come  to  that  pitch  of  desi)eration." 

The  identitv  of  the  South  Improvement  Companv  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  10  of  the  13  members  of  the  South  Improvement  Company 
were  active  members  of  the  Oil  Trust,  among  them  the  president  and  the  majority 
of  its  directors.  The  New  York  assembly  committee  of  1879  oflScially  confirmed 
this,  saying  "The  controlling  spirit  of  both  organizations  being  the  same." 

Tne  denial  and  explaining  away  of  this  affair  by  the  president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  are  fully  credited  to  hun  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth,  on  pages  53 
and  59,  one  quotation  from  him  occupying  three-quarters  of  a  page. 

Deponent  further  states  that  nowhere  m  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  does  he 
allege  that  business  was  continued  under  this  contract,  but  does  allege  that  the  fact 
that  these  men  were  willing  to  make  and  did  make  such  a  contract  and  withdrew 
only  when  threatened  w^ith  popular  revolution  is  a  headlight  illuminating  their 
whole  track  then  and  since. 

Deponent  further  states  that  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  cites  official  records, 
like  the  decision  in  1885  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  to  show  that  the  Standard 
Oil  men,  after  the  abrogation  of  this  South  Improvement  Company  contract  and  the 
nominal  abandonment  of  the  scheme,  proceeded  to  make  other  contracts  with  vari- 
ous railroads  practically  similar  in  important  particulars  to  the  contract  of  the 
South  Improvement  Company,  and  that  ne  cites  the  adjudications  and  testimony  in 
the  Rice  case  and  in  other  cases  before  the  Interstate  Comimerce  Commission  which 
are  to  the  effect  that  these  relations  continued  even  after  the  passage  of  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  had  made  unlawful  railroad  discriminations  criminal. 

Deponent  further  says  that  his  statement  in  Wealth  Against  Coninionwealth  that 
this  South  Improvement  Company  no  longer  exists  in  name,  only  "  in  reality,"  and 
that  the  decease  of  the  name  was  no  obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  the  scheme  is  sup- 
ported in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  by  official  findings  in  others  than  the  Rice 
cases. 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  from  the  exhibits,  affidavits,  and  decisions 
in  the  case  of  Standard  Oil  Company  ».  W.  C.  Schofield  et  al.,  Cleveland,  1880,  to 
the  following  effect:  "  In  1876,  four  years  after  the  forfeiture  of  the  South  Improve- 
ment Conipany  charter  and  the  cancellation  of  the  contracts,  the  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  conducted  a  negotiation  with  a  firm  of  Cleveland  comj^titors 
by  which  they  were  put  under  bond  to  refine  only  about  half  their  capacity  for  the 
ensuing  ten  years." 

An  Ohio  court  set  aside  the  contract  as  unlawful  and  "in  restraint  of  trade." 
Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  cites,  as  indicating  the  source  of  the  power  which 
^ad  enabled  this  bond  to  be  forced  on  unwilling  competitors,  a  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio  in  1885,  13  years  after  the  apparent  abandonment  of  the 
South  Improvement  Company  scheme.  This  decision  revealed  that  in  1875,  a  year 
before  making  this  contract  **  in  restraint  of  trade,"  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had 
secured  a  contract  from  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  which,  like  the  South  Improvement 
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Company  contract,  was  meant,  as  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  said,  ''to  keep  the 
price ' '  of  tnuisportation  ' '  dotvn  for  the  fovored  customers,  but  up  for  all  of  the  outers, 
and  the  inevitable  tendency  and  effect  of  this  contract  was  to  enable  the  Standiuti 
Oil  Company  to  establish  and  maintain  an  overshadowing  monopoly,  to  ruin  all 
other  operators  and  drive  them  out  of  business." 

The  Durposes  of  the  oil  company  in  this  contract  with  the  railroad  the  court 
declarea  to  oe  ' '  unlawful, '  *  and  tne  court  in  the  same  case  declared  a  contract  between 
two  railroads  which  was  related  to  the  business  of  the  oil  company  and  in  its  interest 
to  be  "  not  only  contrary  to  a  sound  policy,  but  to  the  lax  demands  of  the  commer- 
cial honesty  and  ordinary  methods  of  busmess." 

Deponent  further  refers  the  Industrial  Commission  to  the  fact  that  Wealth  Against 
Commonwealth  quotes  official  findings  showing  that  the  monopoly  of  pipe  lines  now 
held  by  the  Standard  Oil  men  and  constituting  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  prop- 
erty was  obtained  by  them  by  the  help  of  railroad  discriminations  closely  resembling 
those  they  sought  to  proc^ure  from  the  South  Improvement  Company. 

The  report  oithe  New  York  assembly  committee  of  1879  is  quoted  to  show  that  the 
rates  made  by  the  railroads  to  the  pipe  lines  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  were  such 
that  the  company  "could  overbid  m  the  producing  regions  and  undersell  in  the 
markets  of  the  world." 

The  relations  of  the  oil  monopoly  with  the  railroads  in  this  case  were  regarded  by 
the  committee  as  in  ''flagrant  violation  of  every  principle  of  railroad  economy  and 
natural  justice." 

This  discrimination  was  followed  by  the  absorption  of  the  pipe  lines  belonging  to 
the  men  who  could  not  get  the  rates  that  were  "flagrant"  by  those  who  could  get 
them  and  by  the  creation  of  the  present  pipe-line  monopoly. 

The  last  great  act  in  the  completion  of  this  monopolv  was  the  conquest  of  the 
Tide- Water  Pipe  Line,  also  along  the  lines  of  the  South  Improvement  Company 
scheme.  The  Tide  Water  was  the  first  trunk  pipe  line  built  to  the  seaboard,  one  of 
the  most  important  developments  ever  made  m  the  oil  business,  and  due  not  to 
the  oil  trust  but  its  competitors,  as  has  been  all  the  improvements  except  the 
' '  Improvement ' '  Companjr.  It  was  built  by  the  surviving  independent  oil  producers 
and  refiners  of  Pennsylvania  in  their  desperate  struggle  to  escape  the  discriminations 
of  the  railroads  against  them  and  in  behalf  of  the  monopoly. 

The  railroads,  in  the  interest  of  monopoly,  made  war  on  the  Tide- Water,  reducing 
rates,  as  was  stated  by  a  witness  friendly  to  the  monopoly,  to  "not  enoujgh  to  pay  for 
the  wheel  grease,"  with  the  ultimate  result  that  the  Tide- Water  Pipe  Line  pamed,  in 
1883,  into  the  control  of  the  National  Transit  Company,  which  is  the  pipe-line 
branch  of  the  oil  monopoly. 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  Quotes  the  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany under  oath  in  1888,  before  the  New  York  senate  committee  on  trusts,  as  swear- 
ing that  the  Tide- Water  was  a  "competing  company,"  in  opposition  to  his  company, 
and  qiiotes  him  in  the  same  investigation^  when  asked  if  he  had  any  connection  wiui 
the  National  Transit  Company,  wnich  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  oil  trust's 
property,  as  saying,  under  oath,  "I  have  not."  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth 
then  quotes  the  attorney  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Tide- Water  as  both  testifying  that 
a  contract  to  settle  their  rivalry  in  business  had  been  made  in  1883,  and  quotes  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1892  as  judicially  finding  the  same  fact,  saying. 
"About  December,  1883,  the  pipe  lines,  with  the  view  of  getting  better  rates,  adjusted 
their  differences,  and  the  competition  between  them  ceased.  The  pipe-line  business 
appears  then  to  nave  passed  into  the  control  of  the  National  Transit  Company." 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  reproduces  the  official  finding  of  the  New  York 
assemblv  committee  of  1879,  that,  in  1877,  the  railroads  of  the  £^,  largely  the  same 
that  took  part  in  the  South  Improvement  Company,  united  in  a  railroad  war  against 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  "joined  hands  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
proceeded  to  enforce  by  a  war  of  rates,  which  terminated  successfully  in  October  of 
that  year,"  a  sale  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the  oil  monopoly  of  its  entire 
outfit^  pipe  lines,  cars,  and  refineries  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  This  again 
was  like  the  South  Improvement  Company  scheme  of  1872,  in  which  the  railroads 
had  bound  themselves  to  "maintain  tne  business  against  loss  or  injury  by  competi- 
tion," and  to  put  the  rates  of  freight  up  or  down  as  might  be  "necessary  to  overcome 
*  *  *  competition."  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  also  quotes  the  testimony 
shortly  after  in  a  Pennsylvania  court  of  the  present  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  always  friendly  to  the  oil  trust,  to  the  effect  that  after 
this  forced  sale  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of  its  oil  business  and  oil  outfit,  all  the 
remaining  competitors  of  the  oil  tnonopoly  who  were  doing  business  over  the  lines 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  notified,  according  to  the  South  Improvement 
Company  precedent,  thrt  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  would  thereafter  give  lower 
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rates  to  the  members  of  the  oil  monopoly  than  to  them^  though  they  had  been  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  the  larsest  shippers  of  oil  over  the  road,  and  that  the]^  woold 
not  be  allowed  to  put  cars  of  uieir  own  on  the  road,  though  the  Standard  (jil  Com- 
pany were  allowed  to  do  bo. 

In  referring  to  Mr.  John  D.  Archbold  in  these  proceedings,  Wealth  Against  Com- 
monwealth confines  itself  to  the  records.  It  quotes  him  when  put  on  the  witness 
stand,  in  the  proceedings  brought  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  against  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  in  consequence  of  this  discrimination,  as  stating,  under  oath,  that  he 
was  not  allowed  a  rebate  amounting  to  $0.64^  per  bairel,  but  immediately  afterwards 
compelled  to  produce  his  books,  admitting  ^' there  was  a  total  allowance  of  $0.64}  a 
barrel." 

Deponent  further  states  that  judicial  inquiry  in  Pennsylvania  and  legislative 
inquiry  in  New  York  are  used  by  him  in  Wealtn  Against  Commonwealth  as  show- 
ing that  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  railroads,  acting  as  if  in  pursuance  of  the  South 
Improvement  Company  plan,  paid  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Transfer  Company  in  1878,  an  allow- 
ance of  i2i  cents  a  barrel  on  all  the  oil  these  railroads  earned  from  the  oil  regions. 
This  pajrment  was  defended  as  made  for  the  service  of  the  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany m  collecting  and  delivering  the  oil  to  the  railroads,  but  Wealth  Against  Common- 
wealth quotes  the  present  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  then  third  vice- 
president,  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  as  swearing  that  this  allowance  was  paid  to  the  American 
Transfer  Company  on  oil  which  it  (the  American  Transfer  Company)  never  handled. 
"It  is  paid  on  all  oil  received  and  transported  by  us."  (Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania r.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  al.,  1879,  p.  691. ) 

Deponent  further  points  out  that  official,  judicial,  and  legislative  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  quoted  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  to  the  effect  that  the  plans  con- 
tem];)lated  in  the  South  Improvement  Company  contrairt  with  regard  to  a  monopoly 
of  oil  terminal  facilities  had  been  substantially  carried  out  since  the  cancellation  of 
that  contract.  The  South  Improvement  Company's  bargain  of  1872  had  provided 
substantially  that  the  railroads  should  turn  over  to  it  such  oil  terminal  facilities  as 
they  possessed  at  the  seaboard. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1879,  the  New  York  assembly  committee  found  that  the  oil 
combination  was  in  control  of  the  oil  terminal  facilities  of  the  four  great  trunk  lines 
at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  the  committee  stat^  in  their  report 
that  *'  they  can  use  the  power  here  given,  and  have  used  it,  to  crush  out  opposition;" 
and  20  years  later,  in  1892,  the  western  traffic  manager  of  the  Erie  testined  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  he  would  not  receive  at  the  Weehawken 
oil  docks  of  the  Erie  road  a  shipment  of  oil  in  competition  with  the  oil  of  the  monop- 
oly, and  in  1892  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  found  that  the  oil  combination 
" nave  a  monopoly  of  those  facilities  to  the  exclusion  of  complainants." 

As  to  the  Rice  case,  which  Mr.  Archbold  emphasizes,  Wealth  Against  Common- 
wealth quotes  the  decisions  of  a  Federal  court,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commia- 
rion,  of  the  supreme  courts  of  New  York  ana  Ohio,  and  the  testimony  of  friendly 
railroad  men  and  of  men  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  the  effect 
that  the  important  features  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  scheme  were  sub- 
stantially reproduced  in  the  treatment  given  Rice  by  many  railroads. 

Freight  rates  were  doubled  to  Rice  and  more,  but  not  only  were  not  increased  to 
the  monopoly,  but  actually  lowered  to  it,  and  freight  rates  collected  from  Rice  were 
paid  over  to  it.  The  railroads  in  1879  and  later,  which  in  1872,  in  the  langua^  of 
the  South  Improvement  Company  contract,  undertook  to  '*  maintain  thebusmess 
against  loss  or  injury  by  competition,"  and  to  make  the  freight  rates  such  as  might 
he  ''necessary  to  overcome  such  competition,"  again  refused  Kice,  after  the  passage 
of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  did  to  the  other  in<jte- 
pendents  mentioned  above,  the  right  to  put  on  his  own  cars,  and  in  repeated  cases, 
refosed  him  information  even  as  to  what  would  be  the  freight  rates  charged  him  if 
he  undertook  to  ship  an3rthing. 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  from  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  men  of 
the  oil  monopoly  given  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  the  effect 
mat  the  feature  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  arrangement,  by  which  tlie 
bnsinesB  done  by  its  competitors  was  to  be  spied  out  for  the  oil  monopoly,  was  repro- 
QQced  in  the  treatment  given  Rice. 

In  the  first  South  Improvement  Company  only  half  a  dozen  of  the  eastern  trunk 
lines  took  part,  but  in  tnis  later  application  of  its  methods  to  Rice  nearly  all  the  rail- 
'^^sds  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  took  part.  A  deliberate  and 
wicceasful  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  Rice  from  doing  business,  except  by  accident 
and  at  a  loss,  in  any  town,  county,  or  State  in  which  these  roads  could,  by  their 
power  of  manipulating  rates,  determine  the  question  of  business  existenoe. 
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Wealth  ^Vgainst  Commonwealth  oiiotes  from  the  records  to  ehow  that  the  thinsB 
done  for  this  purpose  bv  the  railroaas  and  inuring  to  the  interest  of  the  oil  monopoly 
were  so  relentless  and  aestnictive  and  so  outside  the  law  that  the  judges  and  other 
public  representatives  in  their  decisions  and  reports  were  startled  out  of  their  formal 
phraseology  usual  in  such  deliverances  into  expressions  of  unaffected  indignation. 
'  Referring  to  one  of  the  arrangements  by  w h icn  the  railroads  doubled  Rice*  s  freights, 
and  out  of  every  35  cents  he  paid  them  handed  over  25  cents  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company — in  reproduction  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  and  the  American 
Transfer  Company  schemes — Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  ouotes  Judge  Baxter,  of 
the  Federal  circuit  court  of  Ohio,  as  calling  it  "abhorrent,"  *MangerouF,"  * 'gross," 
'illegal,"  "an  inexcusable  abuse  by  a  public  trust,"  " uni>aralleled  wrong,"  *'dis- 
crimination  so  wanton  and  oppreasive  it  could  hardly  have  been  accepted  by  an 
honest  man,  and  a  judge  who  would  tolerate  such  a  wrong  or  retain  a  receiver  capa- 
ble of  perpetrating  it  ou^ht  to  be  impeached  and  degraded  from  his  position." 

A  Senate  select  committee  on  interstate  commerce,  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congreas,  is 
quoted  as,  after  investigating  the  matter,  characterizing  the  transaction  as  follow?: 
**No  comment  is  needed  upon  this  most  impudent  and  outrageous  proposition" — by 
the  oil  company  to  the  railroad. 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  shows  that  the  Ohio  supreme  court,  in  deciding  a 
case  brought  by  the  State  of  Ohio  against  certain  railroads  to  forfeit  their  charters  for 
their  treatment  of  Rice,  decided  that  these  railroads  had  charged  "discriminating 
rates,"  "strikingly  excessive,"  which  "tended  to  foster  a  monopoly,"  "actually 
excluded  these  competitors,"  "giving  to  the  favored  shippers  absolute  control." 

It  shows  also  that  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  in  deciding  another  case  in 
which  Rice  was  a  litigant  with  the  oil  trust,  for  his  rights  as  a  stockholder,  said  that 
the  oil  truHtwas  "for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  combination  whose  object  was  to 
restrict  production,  control  prices,  and  suppress  competition,"  and  the  "trust  agree- 
ment was  therefore  opjKDsed  to  public  pohcy  and  void." 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  calls  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  taken  up  for 
several  years  in  hearing  the  complaints  of  Rice  to  it  for  redress,  and  that  in  a  lai^ge 
>roportion  of  the  cases  brought  by  him  before  the  commission,  it  found  his  coin- 
>laints  justified,  an<l  ordered  the  roads  to  give  him  relief.  The  discriminations  made 
>y  the  railroads  against  Rice  to  the  benefit  of  the  oil  monopoly  were  so  great  that 
even  the  self-contained  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  to  call  them  "vast 
discrepancies." 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  the  commission  as  stating  in  1893  that 
these  discriminations  were  made  "  on  no  principle.  *  *  *  Neither  greater  risks, 
greater  expense,  competition  by  water  transportation,  nor  any  fact  or  circumstance 
brought  forward  in  defense,  nor  all  combinea,  can  account  for  these  differences." 

Again,  speaking  of  the  refusal  of  rates  to  Rice,  the  commission  said:  "Complainant 
did  not  succeed  m  obtaining  rates.  The  denial  of  his  right  was  plain  ana  stands 
unexcused.  *  *  *  What  reason  there  may  have  been  for  it  — the  refusal  of 
rates — "we  do  not  know,  but  find  they  w-ere  not  just  or  legal  reasons." 

The  refusal  to  give  Rice  these  rates  was  an  '  *  illegal  refusal, "  the  commission  decided; 
"the  obligation  to  give  the  rates    *  •  *    *    was  plain  and  unquestionable." 

The  treatment  of  Rice  by  the  railroads  in  anotner  particular  the  commission  adju- 
dicated to  have  been  "specially  oppressive,"  and  it  "would  have  put  success  in  the 
traffic  out  of  the  question." 

Rice  was  misled  and  misinformed  by  the  railroad  officials,  and  Wealth  Against 
Commonwealth  quotes  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  noting  this  fact  and 
pointing  out  the  "remarkable  thing"  that  so  many  of  these  "defendants,"  the  rail- 
roads, "should  make  the  same  mistake,  a  mistake,  too,  that  it  was  antecedently  so 
improbable  any  of  them  would  make.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific,  the  Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the 
Illinois  Central  companies  are  all  found  giving  out  the  same  erroneous  information, 
and  no  one  of  them  can  tell  how  or  why  it  happened  to  be  done,  much  less  how  so 
many  could  contemporaneously,  in  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  fall  into  so  strange 
an  error.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  it  is  not  a  subordinate  agent  or  servant  who 
makes  the  mistake  in  any  instance,  but  it  is  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  traffic  depart- 
ment, and  whose  knowledge  on  the  subject  any  inquirer  would  have  a  rignt  to 
assume  must  be  acx;nrate.     in  no  case  is  the  error  excused." 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  some  of  the  expressions  used  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  regard  to  the  complaints  before  it  of  discriminations 
by  the  railroads,  as  follows: 

"Great  differences  in  rates,"  "unjust  discrimination,"  "international  disregard  of 
rights,"  "unexcused,"  "a  vast  discrepancy,"  "enormous,"  "illegal,"  "excessive," 
"extraordinary,"  "forbidden  by  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,"  "so  obvious  and 
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palpable  a  discrimination  that  no  discussion  of  it  is  necessar ji^, "  ' '  wholly  indefensible, ' ' 
*' patent  and  provoking  discriminations  for  which  no  rational  excuse  is  suggested," 
*  *  obnoxious, '  *  'disparity  *  *  *  absurd  and  inexcusable, "  * '  ^oss  disproportions 
and  inequalities,"  ''lone  practiced,"  "the  most  unjust  and  injurious  discrimina- 
tion *  *  *  and  this  discrimination  inured  mostly  to  the  benefit  of  one  powerful 
combination." 

The  deponent  further  states  that  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  he  has  taken 
the  verdicts,  decisions,  and  findings  of  the  courts  and  legislatures  as  the  authoritative 
version  of  the  facts,  and  that  it  has  not  been  shown  that  he  has  either  inaccurately 
quoted  or  omitted  any  important  fact  on  the  record,  nor  that  he  in  any  case  has 
uuled  to  give  the  reader  inlormation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  defense,  nor  have  his 
statement  in  any  case  gone  be^^ond  the  record. 

Deponent  further  says  that  his  statement  in  Wealth  A^nst  Commonwealth  that 
Mr.  Archbold,  when  asked  what  was  his  ^rt  in  the  business  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  replied,  *'I  am  a  clamorer  for  dividends;  that  is  the  only  function  I  have," 
is  a  quotation  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Archbold  before  the  New  York  assembly 
commission  of  1879  investigating  the  railroads  and  their  relations  to  the  oil  monop- 
oly and  other  favored  shippers. 

Wealth  Against  Commonw^th  quotes  from  the  reports,  decisions,  and  testimony 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  show  that  the  princij^  matters  litigated 
before  the  commission  have  been  discriminations  made  by  the  railroads  to  the  profit 
of  the  oil  monopoly;  that  the  cases  referred  to  cover  the  oil  business  on  practically 
every  road  of  any  importance  in  the  United  States — ^in  New  fkigland,  the  Middle 
States,  the  West,  the  South,  the  Pacific  coast;  on  the  g^reat  east  and  west  trunk 
roads — the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  New  York  Central, 
and  all  their  alliea  hnes;  on  the  transcontinental  lines — the  Union  Pacific,  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific;  on  the  steamship  and  railroad  association  control- 
ling the  South  and  Southwest;  and  that  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  wherever  the  American  citizen  seeks  an  opening  in 
this  industry,  he  finds  it  a  "privilege"  of  a  few  and  shut  a^inst  the  common  people. 

The  witnesses  on  whose  testimony  are  founded  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  legisla- 
tive committees,  and  other  findings  which  make  the  substance  of  Wealth  Against 
Commonwealth  have  come  forwara  all  through  the  period  between  1872  and  1894, 
the  date  of  Wealth  Asainst  Commonwealth,  and  from  every  point  of  importance  in 
the  industry — New  York,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Oil  City,  &m  Francisco,  Titusville, 
Philadelphia,  Marietta,  New  Orleans,  Buffalo,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Mem- 
phis; they  have  come  from  every  province  of  the  industry — the  refineries,  the  oil 
nelds,  the  pipe  lines,  the  railroaas,  the  wholeaaaleand  retail  markets;  bound  together 
by  no  common  tie  of  organization  or  partnership,  thev  have,  each  and  all,  exactly 
the  same  story  to  tell.  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  gives  as  the  substance  of 
their  complaint  that  one  selected  knot  of  men,  members  of  one  organization,  were 
given  unlawfully  the  control  of  the  railroad  highwavs  to  the  exclusion  and  ruin  of 
the  people,  and  quotes  to  sustain  it  the  evidence  taken  b}r  many  official  investiga- 
tions and  the  decisions  of  substantially  every  court  to  which  the  facts  have  b^n 
mbmitted. 

Deponent  further  points  out  that  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  Boston,  March  12,  1898,  seems  to  show  that  one  of  the  most 
important  railroads  in  New  England,  the  Boston  and  Albany,  26  years  after  the  South 
Improvement  Company  scheme  dies  "in  name,"  was  "unaerbilling"  cars  of  the  oil 
^st  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  cases  half  of  such  shipments  within  Massachu- 
setts went  free. 

Lastly,  the  evidence  taken  in  the  investigation  in  the  early  part  of  1900  by  the 
Canadian  parliamentary  committee,  if  correctly  reported,  eeems  to  indicate  that  the 
same  South  Improvement  Company  system,  substantially,  has  been  extended  by  the 
Canadian  railroieuls  to  the  oil  trust,  and  that  these  railroads  have  been  putting  the 
"  price  *  *— of  transportation — *  *  down  for  the  favored  customers  and  up  for  tne  others, ' ' 
)U8t  as  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  foimd  the  railroads  of  that  State  doing  for  the  same 
omnization  m  1885. 

The  deponent  further  says,  in  answer  to  the  insinuation  as  to  his  share  in  the  alleged 
blackmailing  operations  of  Rice,  that  he  feels  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  notice  anythme 
of  which  the  insinuator  himself  is  compelled  to  state,  ''I  am  unable  to  say."  And 
he  challenges  the  production  of  an  iota  of  fact  justifying  even  the  utterance  of  the 
insinuation. 

The  deponent  further  points  out  that  the  method  by  which  the  members  of  the  oil 
monopoly  meet  the  decisions,  verdicts,  and  findings  on  which  Wealth  Against  Com- 
monwealth is  based  is  to  treat  all  those  utterances  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
judicial  and  legislative,  as  nullities,  and  insist  that  the  public  shsdl  receive  from  them- 
selves, now  and  out  of  court,  years  after  the  events  in  question,  without  any  of  the 
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protective  procedure  of  trial  and  investigation,  entirely  new  versioni;  of  the  matterB 
concerned,  altofi^ther  in  conflict  with  the  findings  reached  by  these  tribunals  at  great 
expense  of  the  people's  time  and  money.  Thouj^h  in  every  case  they  had  a  full  and 
fair  hearing,  they  refuse  to  accept  like  ordinary  citizens  the  findings  of  the  courts  and 
lefi^islatures  and  deny  the  right  of  the  people  to  accept  as  authentic  any  official  records 
which  contain  truths  disagreeable  to  themselves. 

Ubnby  Demarbct  Lloyd. 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  County  of  NewporL 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  August,  1900. 

[seal.]  F.  R.  Brown bll, 

Notary  Public  for  Bhode  I^mL 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  CHABLS8  B.  MATHEWS, 

Producer  and  Refiner  of  Petroleum^  Buffalo,  X.  Y, 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  Erie^  City  of  Buffalo,  *»; 

Charles  B.  Mathews,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  55  years  of  age  and  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  that  he  has  been  for  nearly  30  years  engaged 
in  the  production,  refining,  and  dealing  in  crude  petroleum  and  its  products;  and 
deponent  further  saith: 

In  reading  the  testimony  of  J.  D.  Archbold,  on  page  554  of  your  committee's 
printed  record  ^  of  testimony  relative  to  the  Staiidard  Oil  combination,  I  find  such 
errors  and  misstatements  regarding  myself  and  associates, ' '  lay  and  professional, '  *  that 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  ''simple  facts"  in  their  true  light.  In  the  year  1880  J.  & 
Wilson,  A.  A.  Miller,  and  myself  were  employed  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company.  None 
of  us  being  engaged  for  any  specified  time,  we  were  at  iibertv  to  engase  m  any  occa- 
pation  we  saw  fit.  I  had  much  to  do  in  the  management  of  their  salt  property  and 
their  few  oil  leases.  These  properties  were  sold  soon  after  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
bought  three-fourths  of  the  stock  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  and  began  to  conduct 
its  business.  J.  D.  Archbold,  H.  H.  Rogers,  and  A.  M.  McGregor,  being  its  ruling 
force,  directed  its  business  from  the  Standard  Oil  offices  in  New  York.  In  the  testi- 
mony of  F.  N.  Beach,  on  page  900  of  the  report  of  the  manufacturers'  Congres- 
sional committee,  1888,  we  find  that  the  district  attorney,  in  the  prosecution  oi  the 
cause  of  the  people,  subpoenaed  certain  books  of  record,  and  Mr.  Beach,  secretary  of 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  said:  *'I  was  also  subpoenaed  to  produce  here  the  record 
books  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company,  and  I 
now  prrKluce  the  same.  I  know  John  D.  Archbold,  and  I  know  his  handwriting." 
The  aistrict  attorney  then  calls  the  attention  of  the  witnesses  to  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  diretttors  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  held  January  18,  1881. 

Witness  says  these  meetings  are  in  the  handwriting  of  John  D.  Archbold. 

The  district  attorney  then  read  from  the  meeting  of  January  18,  1881: 

"Meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  held  January  18,  1881. 

"Meeting  called  to  order  by  Charles  M.  Everest,  vice-president.  Present:  Henry 
H.  R<^r8,  Charles  M.  Everest,  and  John  D.  Archbold. 

"On  motiim,  Jf)hn  D.  Archbold  was  appointed  secretary. 

"Waiver  of  notice  by  A.  M.  McGregor  and  H.  B.  Everest  presented  to  the  secre- 
tary. 

"H.  H.  Rogers  niove<l  tliat  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent,  payable  as  of  January  1.  and 
10  per  cent,  ^myable  as  of  January  1,  be  paid  at  once  from  the  earnings  of  the 
company. 

"Carried. 

"On  motion,  adjourned. 

"  (Signed)  John  D.  Abchbold,  Secretary  pro  tern." 

The  Everests,  father  and  son,  who  had  built  up  the  business  of  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  as  an  independent  anti-monopoly  company,  now  held  the  offices  of  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  simply  as  figureheads  to  maintain,  for  trade  purposes,  the 
pretense  that  they  were  not  a  Standard  company.  Published  statements  in  the 
Rochester  papers  appeared  denying  that  they  had  sold  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
and  seemed  to  satisfy  their  consciences  by  sajdng  to  those  who  knew  the  truth  that  it 
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was  the  Acme  Oil  CompAny  they  had  made  the  deal  with,  whereas  all  the  Acme  Oil 
Company  stock  belonged  to  the  Standard.  The  Standard  management  of  the  Vacumn 
Oil  dompany  was  distasteful  to  those  accustomed  to  the  service  of  the  independent 
or^;inal  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  and  they  expected  things  might  soon  occur,  which 
have  since  taken  place — that  their  principal  refining  and  manufacturing  would  be 
transferred  from  the  Vacuum  to  other  Standard  pkmts  and  their  selling  agents  dis- 
misBed.  The  Standard  people,  under  various  names,  corporations,  and  contracts, 
controlled  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  nearly  all  the  petroleum  lubricating  oils  of  the 
counlry.  Their  monopoly  was  so  complete  that  Cylinder  stocks  then  sold  for  20 
to  25  cents  per  gallon,  when  crude  oil  was  80  cents  per  barrel,  that  now  sell  under 
competition  for  8  cents  per  gallon.  With  crude  oil  worth  $1.25  per  barrel,  the  best 
refined  oil  sold  at  Buffalo  and  other  latge  eastern  cities  at  14  cents  per  gallon,  that 
now  sells  at  8  cents  per  gallon.  We  also  knew  very  well  that  to  use  the  Vacuum  and 
other  prooesBes  we  desired  to  employ  was  no  infringement  on  any  valid  patents, 
and  subsequent  litigation  in  the  Federal  courts  fully  proved  the  groundless  nature  of 
their  patent  claims,  and  the  evident  object  of  the  Standard  people  in  bringing  suits 
was  for  the  purpose  of  involving  us  in  expensive  and  harassing  litigation,  eventually 
resulting  in  court  decrees  in  our  favor.  The  claim  that  we  xmed  some  of  their  toofs 
in  preparing  our  machinery  is  not  a  serious  one.  If  anyone  in  my  employ'used 
their  cnalk  line  or  pocket  rule  or  other  tool,  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  and  trust  the 
Standard  Trust  wiU  outlive  its  grief  and  loss  on  that  score.  From  1880  to  1885  the 
Standard  people  brought  many  suits  against  independent  manufacturers  of  oils, 
petrolatum,  and  greases.  These  suits  were  brougnt  in  the  name  of  the  Chesse- 
fwrough  Manufacturing  Company,  or  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  or  some  company 
recenUy  acquired  by  tne  Standaid,  and  I  believe  none  of  these  suits  were  ever 
successful,  except  in  compelling  the  defendants  to  incur  large  expense  in  gathering 
evidence  to  defeat  plaintiifs  clfums.  The  Buffalo  Lubricating  Oil  Company  was  the 
name  of  my  company,  and  the  stock  was  soon  subscribed  for  Dy  those  who  had  faith 
in  ihe  business  of  refinii^  and  selling  oil.  No  business  undertaking  could  be  more 
le^timate,  and  the  margin  of  profit  between  the  cost  of  the  crude  and  the  selling 

Snce  of  the  manufactured  product  was  reason  enough  to  enlist  necessary  capital. 
Ir.  Archbold,  in  his  statement  before  your  commission,  denies  that  the  Standard 
Oil  companies  enjoyed  discriminations  and  freight  rebates  not  given  to  their  com- 
petitors. If  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Archbold, 
Rogers,  and  McGregor,  could  pay  the  dividend  of  40  per  cent  in  a  few  months  in 
iJiSl,  as*  shown  by  the  above  record  of  their  directors^  meeting,  and  the  Standard 
combine  stock  now  sells  for  $800  per  share,  I  must  insist  my  company  had  a  perfect 
right  to  expect  good  profits  from  manufacturing,  transporting,  and  selling  oil,  or  the 
Standard  profits  were  and  are  illegitimate  and  naudulent.  We  fully  estsiblished  our 
rights  in  the  courts  to  engage  in  the  business  as  we  did  and  when  we  did.  Where 
should  we  b^n?  Bu&ilo  was  decided  upon  as  the  best  location.  Here  the  Atlas 
Oil  Company  was  constructing  a  large  oil  refinery  and  endeavoring  to  lay  pipe  line 
from  the  Bradford  oil  field  to  Buffalo.  The  Atlas  people  assured  us  of  their  ability 
and  determination  to  pipe  oil  to  Buffalo  and  refine  it  there  without  the  consent  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust  The  Atlas  Oil  Company  promised  me  that  they  would  give 
my  company  a  5-year  contract  to  furnish  crude  oil  at  our  works,  charging  us  10  cents 
per  barrel  for  piping  it  to  us,  and  they  would  give  us  a  contract  as  soon  as  the  line 
was  completed,  and  the  **  Green  Line,"  running  tank  cars  on  Buffalo,  New  York 
and  Philaflelphia  Railroad,  offered  to  bring  us  oil  at  the  same  price.  In  a  few  months 
the  Standard  Trust  got  control  of  the  Atlas  pipe  line  and  rennery,  and  advanced  at 
once  with  the  railroads  carrying  chains  on  oil  from  10  to  25  cents  per  barrel,  and 
nibeequentlv  to  35  cents  per  barrel.  The  railroads  also  advanced  all  rates  on  oil 
going  out  of  Buffalo,  while  rates  on  grain,  coal,  lumber,  and  other  commodities  were 
generally  reducred.  The  first  still  of  oil  run  at  our  works  was  run  under  such  extraor- 
dinary heat  and  pressure,  with  safety  valve  fastened  down,  that  the  gases  were  blown 
off  at  explosive  pressure  and  the  oil  ruined  and  considerable  property  was  destroyed, 
and  we  narrowlv  escaped  the  destruction  of  the  entire  works,  with  many  fatalities, 
pur  superintendent  fled  under  the  most  suspicious  circumstances  and  was  secreted 
by  and  placed  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  they  maintaining  him 
mostly  in  idleness;  secretly  sent  him  to  California,  where  he  remained  nearly  a  year. 
After  abundance  of  evidence  of  the  power  and  cruelty  of  the  Standard- Vacuum  con- 
spiracy came  to  hand  my  company  brought  suit  against  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
and  its  oflicere,  asking  damages  in  |100,000.  This  suit  was  brought  in  1883.  The 
defendants  exhausted  all  their  resources  for  delays,  and  finally  came  to  trial  March, 
^^-  .  The  rulings  of  the  trial  justice  were  so  iMirrow  and  so  evidently  against  the 
plaintiff  that  the  judge  preferred  to  grant  a  new  trial  to  ha\dng  the  case  go  up  on 
appeal,  and  a  new  trial  was  granted  nearly  a  year  after  our  verdict  of  $20,000  was 
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given  by  the  jury.    Thereupon  we  brought  a  new  conspiracy  action,  with  broader 
^legations,  and  asking  damages  in  $250,(XK). 

Our  various  suits  with  the  Standard  parties  had  taught  us  the  great  power  of  the 
Standard  attorneys  in  securing  long  delays  in  forcing  a  case  in  which  they  were  inter- 
ested to  trial  on  its  merits,  and  as  the  five-year  limitation  had  almost  run,  the  dis- 
trict attorney  felt  it  his  duty  to  indict  them  in  the  criminal  court.  About  this  time, 
however,  my  company  brought  an  action  against  the  Atlas  Oil  Company,  alleging 
damages  and  fraud  to  the  amount  of  $20,000.  We  alleged  that  this  company,  having 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Standard,  supplied  us  witn  inferior  crude  oil  mixed  with 
distillate  and  slops  from  the  Atlas  works,  and  that  the  same  was  sold  us  as  pure  crude 
oil.  At  a  term  of  Erie  County  court  of  sessions  in  February,  1886,  an  indictment 
was  found  bv  the  grand  jury,  charging  Hiram  B.  Everest,  Charles  M.  Everest,  John 
D.  Archbold,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  and  Ambrose  McGregor  of  the  crime  of  conspiracy 
and  committed  as  follows:  Copy  of  this  indictment  is  found  in  the  manufacturer^ 
Congressional  committee's  report  of  1888,  beginning  on  page  801.  The  defendants 
are  accused  of  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  business  of  my  company  by  corrupting  its 
servants,  by  bringing  vexatious  suits  at  law  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  company, 
by  blowing  up  our  works,  and  destroying  a  quantity  of  oil.  The  Standard  suspects 
fought  off  the  day  of  their  criminal  trial  with  the  same  success  as  they  had  done  in  the 
civu  courts.  Meanwhile  their  attorneys  and  detectives  were  busy  with  plans  to  hire 
the  State's  most  material  witnesses  to  go  to  a  foreign  country.  Burdened  with  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  action  and  weary  with  delays,  I  made  a  final  appeal  to  the  district 
attorney  urging  immediate  trial  of  tne  people's  cause,  and  was  told  no  judge  could 
be  got  to  hear  tlie  criminal  case  in  the  spring  of  1887.  1  told  him  I  should  appeal 
to  the  ^vemor  to  assign  a  judge  for  that  purpose  if  there  was  no  judge  in  our  dis- 
trict willing  to  take  it  who  was  not  disqualified.  It  was  soon  arranged  for  Judee 
Daniels  to  try  the  action.  But  Judge  Daniels  had  tried  and  sentenced  Jarvis  Lora, 
of  the  famous  canal  ring,  and  so  the  Standard  defendants  were  taken  unawares  and 
were  not  to  be  tried  just  then  or  by  Jud^  Daniels.  Affidavits  of  physical  disability 
of  Mr.  Archbold  and  others  put  the  trial  off  to  a  time  Justice  Daniels  must  hold 
court  in  New  York,  and  it  was  then  ascertained  that  Judge  Haight  would  try  the 
suspects.  The  district  attorney  was  not  pleased  with  the  substitution  of  Judge 
Haight  for  Judge  Daniels.  I  urged  the  district  attorney  to  go  on  with  the  trial,  as 
we  could  at  least  prove  the  allegations  of  the  indictment  and  make  a  record  of  the 
testimony,  whatever  judge  triea  the  case,  and  the  State's  witnesses  would  be  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  the  Standard's  spies  and  detectives.  It  was  shown  at  the  crim- 
inal conspirat^y  trial  that  one  Lane  Boreli,  an  employee  of  my  comiMuiy,  was  in  the 
secret  ser\'ice  of  the  Standard  interests  and  that  they  paid  him  a  higher  daily  wage 
for  making  daily  reports  of  our  sales  and  customers  and  business  than  we  paid  him 
for  work  at  the  refinery.  These  reports  were  mailed  from  Borell  direct  to  S.  C.  T. 
Dodd,  Standard  attorney.  Borell  received  his  pay  indirectly  through  Mr.  Dodd, 
and  it  was  shown  by  the  books  of  account  kept  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  that 
Miller  received  some  $4,000  for  a  year  of  running  and  hiding  from  my  company 
while  he  was  under  contract  from  us  for  the  same  period  at  $100  per  month  for  8er\'- 
ice  as  superintendent  at  our  works.  The  district  attorney  also  put  in  evidence  tiie 
testimony  of  J.  D.  Archbold,  given  in  the  civil  action  tried  in  1885,  as  follows: 

"Q.  During  the  year  1881  and  the  year  1882,  were  you  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company;  and  if  so,  what? — A.  I  was. 

* '  Q.  In  what  capacity  or  way? — A.  I  was  one  of  the  executive  board  of  theStandard 
Oil  Company. 

"Q.  Mr.  Archbold,  you  made  the  contract,  did  you  not,  with  reference  to  the 
transfer  of  the  75  shares  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  stock  by  the  Messrs.  Everest? — 
A.  I  bought  the  75  shares;  yes,  sir. 

*  *  Q.  Was  that  transaction  a  verbal  transaction  or  a  transaction  reduced  to  writing? — 
A.  There  was  a  written  contract  following  the  transaction  as  agreed. 

**  Q.  Can  you  tell  to  whom  the  contract  was  delivered  when  it  was  completed? — A. 
It  was  delivered  to  the  counsel  of  the  purchasers  whom  I  represented. 

**Q.  May  I  inquire  who  the  counsel  of  the  purchasers  to  whom  it  was  delivered 
was? — A.  It  was  George  F.  Chester;  my  impression  is  that  the  contract  is  on  file  at 
the  ofiice  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Cleveland;  1  am  not  sure  about  that. 

**Q.  Let  me  inquire  who  George  F.  Chester  was  and  where  he  lives? — A.  He  was 
at  that  time  the  counsel  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  Everest  interests  that 
were  affiliated  with  it. 

'*Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  seen  the  contract? — ^A.  I  don't  think  I  have 
seen  it  since  the  time  of  its  execution. 

"Q.  You  never  had  it  in  your  possession  since? — A.  No,  sir. 

**Q.  Where  would  such  papers  be  kept  in  the  usual  course  of  your  business? — A. 
We  had  a  record  of  the  contract  in  our  office  in  New  York,  it  was  in  a  large  contract 
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book  which  we  kept  for  the  purpose  of  recording  contracts,  but  the  paper  itself  I  am 
not  sure  about;  it  may  have  been  kept  in  New  York,  and  it  may  have  gone  to  Cleve- 
land; I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

**Q.  Mr.  Arch  bold,  whom  did  you  repfesent  in  that  transaction? — A.  I  repre- 
sented the  shareholders  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

'*  Q.  After  this  purchase  was  made,  did  you  continue  to  represent  the  purchasers  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company?— A.  I  did. 

"Q.  By  virtue  of  power  delegated  to  you,  or  by  virtue  of  being  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  or  trustees  of  the  Vacuum? — A.  By  virtue  of  power  delegated 
to  me. 

"Q.  By  the  purchasers? — A.  By  the  purchasers." 

As  f  urUier  showing  what  control  the  Vacuum  Company  was  under,  I  asked  0.  M. 
Everest  for  an  increase  of  salary  if  I  remained  at  Rochester,  and  he  referred  me  to 
Mr.  Archbold  as  the  one  to  determine  that,  and  as  things  grew  more  unsatisfactory, 
I  gave  them  notice  that  I  should  quit  in  a  short  time.  The  State's  attorney  had  evi- 
dently made  out  a  convincing  case  against  the  defendants  on  the  crimmal  trial. 
When  he  rested  the  case  Judge  Haight  ask^  the  jury  to  stand  up,  and  he  instructed 
them  to  acquit  Archbold,  B<^rs,  and  McGregor,  and  continue  the  trial  concerning 
H.  B.  and  C.  M.  Everest  Some  of  the  jurymen  afterwards  told  me  that  this  act  of 
the  judge  greatly  embarrassed  their  subsequent  action,  as  the  verv  ones  who  had  the 
leading  motive  in  the  conspiracy  to  destroy  competition  in  the  oil  business  were  taken 
out  of  the  case,  while  their  agents  and  tools  were  left  for  the  jury  to  deliberate  about. 
The  judge  had  in  his  hands  the  sworn  answer  of  J.  D.  ArchDold,  H.  H.  Ro^rs,  and 
McGregor  in  the  $250,000  tort  action  in  which  they  admitted  that  they  advised  their 
co-defendants,  Hiram  B.  Everest  and  Charles  Everest,  also  directors  of  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company,  to  reemploy  Miller  at  increased  wages,  and  advised  bringing  actions  on' 
alleged  infringement  of  their  ^tents.  This  sworn  answer  in  the  civil  action  was  with- 
held from  the  jury  in  the  criminal  trial  by  Judge  Haight  as  not  bein^  permissible  to  use 
the  sworn  answer  in  civil  action  to  convict  the  one  making  it  of  cnme.  and  of  course 
the  Standard  officials  had  so  often  refused  to  explain  their  doin^  beiore  courts  and 
committees  lest  their  evidence  be  used  to  convict  them  of  crime,  that  they  were 
lucky  in  escaping  at  the  very  moment  when  their  conviction  seemed  certain.  Ajid' 
now  comes  Mr.  Archbold  to  your  committee  with  the  affidavits  of  6  of  the  panel 
of  jurymen  that  Judge  Haight  delivered  him  from.  These  affidavits  you  will  notice' 
were  taken  one  year  after  the  trial.  Anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  the  situation 
will  believe  it  possible  that  even  6  of  the  jurymen,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  them,  would 
have  signed  any  such  affidavits  when  the  trial  closed  and  the  jury  was  together  and 
the  facts  of  the  trial  fresh  in  remembrance.  But  taking  them  one  by  one  under  the 
pressure  and  encouragement  of  adroit  lawyers,  6  of  them  yieldea.  When  these 
affidavits  were  first  presented  District  Attorney  Quniby  offered  to  prove  that  money 
was  offered  to  procure  similar  affidavits  from  other  jurymen  of  the  panel.  Of 
course  the  Stanaard  defendants  got  idl  the  affidavits  tiiey  possibly  could  of  that 
kind.    The  affidavits  read  as  follows: 

•tatb  of  New  York,  CourUy  of  Erie,  m; 

"Nicholas  Demerly,  of  the  town  of  Boston,  John  J.  Kinney,  Bernard  Schlebus, 
R.  B.  Vusan,  Geo.  W.  Havens,  John  Ueblueher,  being  severally  duly  sworn,  each 
for  himself,  deix>ses  and  says:  That  he  was  one  of  the  jury  that  served  on  the  trial  of 
H.  B.  Everest  and  C.  M.  Everest  for  conspiracy  in  the  Erie  County  oyer  and  ter- 
miner in  May,  1887;  that  the  said  jury  rendered  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  against 
both  of  said  defendants.  And  deponent  further  says  that,  as  he  verily  believes,  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  said  jury,  in  rendering  said  general  verdict,  to  pronounce  the 
defendants  guilty  of  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  blow  up  or  bum  the  works  of  the 
Buffalo  Lubricating  Oil  Company,  Limited,  but  the  conviction  was,  in  the  mind  of 
deponent,  based  upon  the  enticement  of  the  witness,  Miller,  from  the  employ  of  said 
oil  company,  and  he  believes  that  the  other  members  of  the  jury  convicted  the  pris- 
oners on  the  same  ground.  And  deponent  further  says  that  he  believes  the  ends  of 
the  iustice  will  be  met  in  this  case  by  the  imposition  of  a  fine  upon  the  defendants, 
and  he  therefore  begs  to  recommend  to  the  court  that  the  sentence  of  said  defendants 
be  that  they  pay  a  fine  only  and  that  they  be  not  sentenced  to  imprisonment." 

This  affidavit  was  verified  by  the  men  whose  names  appear  in  the  above  copy  of 
the  affidavit.  The  maker  of  this  affidavit  avers  that  he  dia  not  vote  for  conviction  of 
the  Everests  for  blowing  or  burning  up  the  works  of  the  Buf£eJo  Lubricating  Oil 
Company,  but  for  the  enticement  of  the  witness.  Miller,  from  the  employ  of  said 
company. 

Now,  m  the  sworn  answer  of  the  defendants,  acquitted  by  order  of  Judge  Haight, 
they  admit  that  they  advised  the  hiring  of  Miller  from  my  company. 
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It  must  be  evident  to  anyone  reading  the  official  record  of  the  conspiracy  trial  as 
given  in  the  report  of  the  Manufacturers'  Congressional  Committee's  Report,  188S, 
that  the  chaiges  of  the  indictment  were  fully  proven,  and  that  the  3  big  Standard  offi- 
cials would  have  been  convicted  with  the  i^verests  if  they  could  have  gone  to  the 
jury  at  the  close  of  the  trial  in  1887.  The  Evereste  went  into  this  trial  with  the 
advanti^S®  of  akkkI  reputations  as  honorable  busLnees  men.  Standard  officials  have 
been  repeatedly  indicted  for  violations  of  law,  and  their  bad  reputation  is  so  well 
known  mat  Mr.  Archbold  and  other  Standard  officials  and  attorneys  choose  to  refer 
to  the  ''ignorance  and  prejudice"  of  the  people  against  biff  corporations  as  the  cause 
of  the  conviction  of  some  of  the  conspirators  at  the  Buffalo  tnal.  I  do  not  wish  to 
review  the  Buffalo  trial,  but  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Archbold  and  his  asso- 
ciates the  truth  of  the  old  saw  that — 

''No  man  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
"With  good  opinion  of  the  law. 

^le  Standard  defendants  had  been  unanimously  decided  asoiost  hj  two  grand 
juries  and  two  petit  juries  in  Buffalo,  and  they  all  found  abundant  evidence  of  the 
Standard  conspiracy.  If  untrue  or  misleading  testimony  was  ^ven  by  anyone  at  the 
conspiracy  trial,  wh^^  did  all  the  defendants  choose  to  remain  silent  and  ^ve  no  word 
of  testimony  in  their  own  behalf,  and  then  go  on  forever  abusing  witnesses  and 
attorneys  for  telling  what  the  conspirators  dare  not  dispute  from  the  witness  stand? 
The  Standard  conspiracy  did  not  end  with  the  conviction  of  the  Everests  and  the 
escape  of  their  associates  in  crime  from  immediate  and  full  punishment  under  the 
law.  My  company  was  harassed  in  shipping  its  oil  to  and  from  the  refineiy  until 
we  felt  obliged  to  associate  with  others  in  the  oil  field  in  building  tank  cars,  tanks, 
etc.  We  found  discriminations  in  freights  under  the  interstate  commerce  law  were 
as  harmful,  if  moVe  secret,  than  before,  and  finally  with  the  failure  of  the  Excelsior 
of  Cleveland  and  the  Keystone  refinery  of  Oil  City,  we  were  so  involved  that  the 
Lubricating  Oil  Company  was  thrown  mto  a  receiver's  hands.  My  company  had 
trusted  for  the  benent  of  creditors  and  stockholders,  the  various  causes  of  action 
against  the  Standard  conspirators.  The  judgment  creditor  obtaining  the  first  judg- 
ment against  my  companv  was  controlled  by  the  Standard  people  and  got  a  receiver 
appointed  that  acted  m  the  Standard  interest.  The  Standard  Trust  then  made  an 
offer  of  $85,000  to  the  receiver  for  our  refinery  in  Buffalo  and  the  cancellation  of  all 
our  suits  against  the  Standard.  The  hearing  of  this  proposition  of  the  Standard's 
was  brought  before  Judge  Haight  by  Receiver  Norton.  Although  all  the  officers  of  my 
company  urged  him  not  to  take  it  before  Judge  Haig:ht,  to  him  it  went;  and  was  heard 
by  Judge  Haight  in  February,  1888.  At  the  hearing  on  this  motion  all  the  stock- 
holders of  my  company  and  the  creditors  asked  to  lutve  the  Standard's  proposition 
refused.  But  Judge  Haight  ordered  the  receiver  to  accept  their  proposition  so  that 
the  stockholders  and  creditors  were  denied  a  trial  by  jury  of  their  causes  in  action  on  a 
demand  by  the  Standard  defendants  that  we  should  accept  liieir  proposition.  Judge 
Haight  said  at  this  hearing  that  the  Standard  defendants  could  not  be  twice  punished 
for  the  same  offense.  Hence  consequential  and  punitive  damages  might  be  small  if 
they  were  punished  in  criminal  court,  so  he  ordered  the  suit  setUed  on  the  Standard's 
terms  and  then  when  he  came  to  sentence  them  the  following  May  he  fined  them 
$250  each.  So  that  when  he  had  let  three  of  the  five  defendants  out  at  the  criminal 
trial  and  settled  the  civil  actions  on  the  offer  of  the  Standard,  he  then  proceeded  to 
fine  the  millionaire  defendants  the  trifiing  sum  of  $250  without  imprisonment^  lest 
they  be  twice  punished  for  the  same  conspiracy  to  blow  up  the  works  of  the  com- 
petitive refinery.  The  Standard  people  had  large  interests  in  Bu&do  in  the  way  of 
natural  gas,  illuminating  gas,  electric-lighting  plants,  etc,  and  had  a  lai^i^  part  of  the 
public  press  and  many  attorneys  retained,  and  their  retained  newspapers  and  attor- 
neys were  worked  during  and  after  the  criminal  trial  to  express  a  public  opinion 
favorable  to  the  Standard.  But  the  Buffalo  Morning  Express  was  the  sturdy  defen- 
der of  the  cause  of  the  people  and  the  good  name  of  the  intrepid  public  prosecutor. 

Mr.  Archbold  well  knows  that  Standard  officials  have  been  repeatedly  sheltered 
by  the  governors  of  this  and  other  States  when  they  were  unaer  indictment  for 
violations  of  law,  two  governors  of  the  State  of  New  York  having  refused  to  extra- 
dite them  on  the  requisitions  of  the  governors  of  other  States,  and  now  Mr.  Arch- 
bold complains  before  your  committee.  The  Buffalo  defendants  were  convicted  aa 
charged  in  the  indictment  of  the  conspiracy  to  blow  up  the  works  of  a  competing 
refinery.  The  charges  in  this  case  were  fufiy  proven,  as  the  charges  of  freignt  dis- 
criminations ruining  the  business  of  George  Kice  were  proven.  Hence,  Mr.  Ooyd  in 
his  book,  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth,  takes  the  court  records  for  fads  in  history 
instead  of  the  brassy  denials  of  the  guilty  parties. 
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liBiige  and  frequent  claims  have  been  made  hjr  Standard  solicitors  and  stockholderB 
about  their  ^reat  skill  and  economies  in  refining  and  transporting  oil.  The  inde- 
pendents laid  the  first  pipe  lines  for  transporting  oil  for  short,  as  well  as  long  dis- 
tances. The  Tide  Water  Pipe  Line,  the  first  long-distance  line,  was  harassed  without 
oeasing  by  the  Standard  until  compelled  to  surrender  its  independence.  Prominent 
Stand£^  officials  declared  10  years  ago  that  it  was  not  practical  to  pump  refined  oil 
long  distances  as  the  oil  woula  be  discolored,  and  the  Standard  fought  in  every  con- 
ceivable wa^r  the  laying  of  the  United  States  Pipe  Line,  which  the  mdependent  peo- 
ple were  laying  for  that  purpose  (as  the  records  of  your  commission  fully  show). 

On  page  306  of  the  report  of  tne  Congreasional  committee's  report  on  manufac- 
toree,  1888,  H.  M.  Flagler,  of  the  Standard,  says  ''that  refined  oil  does  not  come 
from  lima  oil  at  all.  The  Lima  oil  can  not  be  refined  successfullv.''  On  page  77  of 
the  same  report  I.  E.  Dean  (independent)  says  they  are  now  able  to  refine  Ohio  oil 
perfectly,  so  that  the  smell  is  taken  out  entirely.  At  the  time  Messrs.  Flagler 
and  Dean  gave  their  testimony  in  1888,  the  Standard  was  rapidly  acquiring  oil- 
producing  territory  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  either  did  not  know  that  this  class  of 
oil  had  been  successfully  refined  in  Canada  for  25  years,  and  now  in  the  United 
States,  or  they  were  systematically  engaged  in  an  effort  to  b^t  down  the  price  of  Ohio 
oil  to  obtain  control  of  the  production.  From  my  experience  as  an  oil  producer 
and  refiner  for  about  30  years,  I  have  found  the  independents  more  progressive  and 
scientific  and  practical  in  the  art  of  refining  oils  than  the  Standard  people  have  been, 
and  the  small  ^r  cent  of  refining  of  oil  now  done  by  them  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
freight  discriminations  and  rebates  in  favor  of  the  Standard  combine.  The  remedy 
for  this  evil,  that  grows  with  the  growth  of  railroad  consolidations  and  lake  and  ocean 
transportation  companies,  I  believe  must  come  through  the  public  ownership  of  rail- 
roads, so  that  they  can  be  used  by  all  people  on  equal  and  just  terms,  and  that  the 
people  can  not  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  industrial  liberty  so  long  as  the 
roads  remain  in  private  hands. 

Charles  B.  Matthbws. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  April,  1901. 

E.  N.  Heath, 
Commijwmur  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  OUy  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  M.  L.  LOCXWOOB, 

Producer  of  petroleum,  Zelienople,  Pa. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Phillips, 

Vice  Chairman,  Industrial  Commimon. 

HoNORABLB  Sir:  I  havs  been  reminded  by  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  national 
reputation  that  J.  D.  Archbold  had  made  a  personal  attack  on  me  in  his  testimony 
before  your  honorable  body,  delivered  by  him  September  8,  1899,  and  that  it  was 
m^  duty,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  not  to  allow  your  permanent  report  to  be  printed 
without  first  answerine,  as  such  final  report  would  become  histonc,  and  be  placed 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  different  libraries  and  institutions  of  learning  throughout 
the  land. 

We  who  have  kept  watch  of  Archbold  before  investigating  committees  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  have  learned  to  pay  very  little  attention  to  what  he  says. 
But  this  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  national  repute  reminds  me  that  the  public  is  not 
now,  and  that  future  generations  will  not  be,  so  well  posted.  And  I  therefore  ask 
that  this  sworn  answer  be  ingrafted  into  the  testimony  of  your  report,  as  1  imder- 
stand  that  you  have  adopted  the  policy  of  idlowing  witnesses  who  have  had  their 
testimony  attacked  to  answer  by  sworn  statement  And  I  have  faith  that  you  will 
extend  to  me  the  same  courtesy. 

I  will  not  burden  your  pages  by  answering  unimportant  attacks,  for  you  will  note 
that  Mr.  Archbold  denies  everything  and  anything,  not  only  of  my  testimony  but 
the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  not  satisfactory  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
interests.  So  I  will  come  at  once  to  page  559  of  his  testimony  in  your  preliminary 
report' 

He  savs:  '*Mr.  Lockwood  makes  an  absurd  statement,  intended  to  convey  the 
impression  that  at  the  same  time  refined  oil  is  sold  to  Germany  at  2  cents  a  gallon, 
the  people  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  are  forced  to  pay  25  cents.     There  is,  of  course. 


1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commlasion,  Part  II,  p.  559. 
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not  a  wonl  of  truth  in  any  such  statement,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  furninh,  nor  i«ii 
he  offer,  any  evidence  in  support  of  it  It  is  the  sort  of  a  statonent  that  a  silly 
demagogue  would  make  in  order  to  create  sentiment  on  this  question.*' 

My  testimony  on  this  point  was  this,  and  will  be  found  on  page  394  of  your  prelimi- 
nary report:  * 

'  '1  take  no  stock  in  the  idea  that  inordinately  great  capital  produces  cheaply;  where 
monopoly  begins,  there  improvement  ends;  it  is  competition  that  drives  men  to 
economy,  improvement,  anci  invention;  it  is  monopoly  that  demands  great  profit. 
While  competition  was  putting  refined  oil  into  tank  steamers  for  the  competitive 
markets  of  Germany  at  2  cents  a  sallon,  monopoly,  backed  by  railway  favoritism, 
was  forcing  the  people  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  to  pay  25  cents  a  gallon  for  the  oil  that 
they  burned  in  their  lamps." 

Archbold  says,  ''There  is,  of  course,  not  a  word  of  truth  in  any  such  statement'* 

I  again  reassert  its  truth,  and  here  present  the  sworn  evidence  and  statement  from 
the  export  books  of  the  independent  refiners  of  America  to  prove  it. 

On  page  8.  independent  refiners  export  books,  date  of  March  9,  1894,  the  refined 
oil  sold  at  tnis  date  for  export  was  800,000  gallons.  This  oil,  after  commission  and 
other  expenses  off ,  netted  the  independent  refiners  2.7  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil 
was  shipped  to  the  competitive  marxets  of  Germany. 

On  page  11,  March  29,  1894,  oil  sold  this  day  for  export  was  3,000,000  gallons. 
This  oil,  after  commiasion  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  refiners  2.1  cents  per 
gallon.    This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of  Germany. 

Page  12,  April  18,  1894,  refined  oil  sola  this  date  for  export  was  1,500,000  gallons. 
This  oil,  after  the  commission  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  independent  refiners 
2.1  centi9  per  gallon.    This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of  Germany. 

On  paee  13^  April  18,  1894,  refined  oil  sold  this  date  for  export  was  1,250,000  gsu- 
Ions.  This  oil,  after  the  commission  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  independent 
refiners  0.210  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  was  sold  to  the  competitive  markets  of 
Germany. 

On  page  18,  June  9, 1894,  refined  oil  sold  this  date  for  export  was  1,500,000  gallons. 
This  oil,  after  the  commission  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  independent  refiners 
2.17825  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  market«s  of 
Germany.  • 

On  page  22,  Julv  20,  1894,  refined  oil  sold  this  date  for  export  was  1,500,000  gal- 
lons. This  oil,  after  commisBion  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  independent 
refiners  2.35  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of 
Germany. 

On  page  25,  September  20,  1894,  refined  oil  sold  this  date  for  export  was  1,500,000 
gallons.  This  oil,  after  commission  and  other  expenses  off,  nettea  the  independent 
refiners  1.9275  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of 
Germany. 

On  page  26,  October  17,  1894,  refined  oil  sold  this  date  for  export  was  1,500,000 
gallons.  This  oil,  after  commission  and  other  expenses  off,  nettea  the  independent 
refiners  2.0275  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of 
Germany. 

The  commission  will  note  that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Archbold's  denial,  my  testimony  is 
more  than  made  gcxxl  by  this  statement  of  the  books  of  the  independent  refiners  of 
America.  And  ifthe  commission  desires  any  furthur  sworn  evidence  on  this  point, 
I  am  ready  to  produce  it. 

Even  at  this  late  date,  the  people  of  Texas  are  paying  |1  for  a  5-gallon  can  of  oil. 
And  for  fear  that  Mr.  Archbold  will  deny  this,  I  will  present  the  commission  with  the 
sworn  testimony  of  the  citizens  of  Texas  to  prove  this  statement 

Here  see  the  affidavits: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  the  undersigned,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  United  States  of  America,  and  a  consumer  of  petroleum  oil,  has  been  obliged 
within  the  last  year  to  pay  $1  for  a  5-gaIlon  can  of  oil,  and  that  is  the  usual  price 
here  for  that  amount  of  oil  at  this  time. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  23d  day  of  April,  1901. 

J.  P.  BUCKBNDORFER. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  personally  brought  before  me,  D.  W.  SoUi- 
day,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Orange  County,  of  the  State  of  Texas,  J.  P.  Buck- 
endorfer,  who  being  duly  swoni,  deposes  and  says  that  the  statement  set  forth  in  the 
above  paper  is  true,  so  help  him  Goa  at  the  great  day. 

[SBAL.]  D.  W.  SOLLIDAY, 

Notary  Public,  in  and  for  Orange  County,  Tfcr. 


1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Iiulustrial  Commisidon,  Part  II,  p.  SM. 
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K.now  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  the  undersigned,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  United  States  of  America,  and  a  consumer  of  petroleum  oil,  has  been  obliged 
within  the  last  year  to  pay  $1.00  for  a  5-gallon  can  of  oil,  and  that  is  the  usual 
price  here  for  that  amount  of  oil  at  this  time. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  23d  day  of  April,  1901. 

M.  Stephenson. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  personally  brought  before  me,  D.  W.  SoUi- 
day,  a  notary  public  in  ana  for  Orange  County,  of  the  State  of  Texas,  M.  Stephenson, 
who  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  statement  set  forth  in  tne  above 
paper  is  true,  so  help  him  God  at  the  great  day. 

D.    W.    SOLLIDAY, 

Notary  Public,  in  and  for  Orange  County,  Tea: 


And  now,  for  the  purpose  of  showinff  thq  commission  what  the  people  of  other 
States  have  been  paymg  for  their  oil  wnere  monopoly  controls,  I  desire  to  submit 
the  following  sworn  statement: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  the  undersigned,  now  a  citizen  of  Butler 
County,  Pa.,  but  from  1885  to  1890  was  a  citizen  of  Orange  Ooimtv,  Fla,  that  while 
there  I  was  a  consumer  of  petroleum  oil  and  paid  while  there  not  less  than  25  cents 
a  gallon  for  the  oil  that  I  burned  in  my  lamps,  and  that  was  the  usual  retail  price 
for  oil  at  that  time  in  that  State. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  9th  day  of  May,  1901. 

Stephen  Lockwood. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  personally  before  me,  Paul  W.  Miller,  a 
commissioner  of  deeds  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  Pennsylvania,  appeared 
Stephen  Lockwood,  who  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  statement  set 
forth  in  the  above  paper  is  true,  so  help  him  Grod  at  the  great  day. 

[seal.]  Paul  W.  Millbs. 

A  Oommisaioner  of  Deeds  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  Pennsylvania. 


And  yet  in  roite  of  all  these  facta,  as  proven  bv  these  statements  and  sworn  affida- 
vits, and  r^aralessof  the  penalty  of  per^urv,  and  with  customary  audacity.  Arch  bold 
brushes  aside  my  testimony  by  saying,  '* There  is,  of  course,  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
any  such  statement." 

On  page  560  of  your  preliminary  report'  Archbold  presents  a  portion  of  my  testi- 
mony, as  follows: 

**Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Lockwood,  can  you  state  approximately  what  per 
cent  of  the  refined  oil  of  this  country  is  turned  out  by  the  independent  companies? — 
A.  We  calculate  that  they  are  handling  about  4  per  cent. 

**Q.  Only  4  i)er  cent? — A,  Only  4  per  cent;  you  know  this  is  an  immense  business. 

"Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is,  taking  the  Ohio  oil? — A.  Taking  the  Ohio  oil  and 
the  Pennsylvania  oil  and  all  these  different  grades  of  oil.'' 

At  the  nme  I  was  called  to  testify  before  your  honorable  body  the  rumors  were 
already  afloat  that  the  Cudahys  and  Manhattan  oil  cx)mpanies,  operating  principally 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana  oils,  with  their  pipe  lines  and  refineries,  were  being  absorbed 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  rumors  afterwards  proved  to  be  true,  and  the 
abeorption  was  done  through  the  route  of  an  English  syndicate,  and  it  was  from  this 
standpoint  that  my  estimates  before  you  were  made. 

Mr.  Archbold  proceeds  (page  660  of  your  preliminary  report'):  **I  will  now  pre- 
sent a  statement  showing  tne  aggregate  business  done  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  by  others  in  the  United  Stotes  for  the  5  years  1894-1898,  inclusive,  in  w-hich 
it  appears  that  the  ame^te  percentage  of  all  business  in  petroleum  and  its  products 
done  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  82.3  per  cent  for  this  period  of  5  years  as 
against  competitors'  17.7  per  cent. 

**Q,  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  includes  all  by-products? — A,  Petroleum  and  all  its 
products." 


^See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Indiwtrlal  Commission,  Part  II,  page  660. 
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Here  are  Archbold*8  figureR: 
BwtineM  of  Standard  Oil  (hmpany  and  other  refiners^  years  1894-18^,  inchi9we. 

[BarrelH  of  50  gallons;  all  prodacts,  domestic  trades.] 


Standard  Oil  Co. 

Othent. 

Total 
barrels. 

Year. 

BarrelH. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Barrels. 

4,146.282 
4.084.720 
8,569,719 
8.876.706 
3.914,999 

Percent 
of  total. 

1894 

18,118,933 
18,348,051 
16,341,161 
18.141,479 
19.999.939 

81.4 
81.8 
82.1 
S2.4 
83.7 

18.6 
18.2 
17.9 
17.6 
16.3 

22.264.166 

1895 

22,432.771 

1896 

19.910.8SO 

1897 

22,018,185 

1898 

23.914.988 

'      ' 

Total 

90.949,563 

82.3 

19.691,376 

17.7 

110.540.989 

The  commission  will  note  that  by  ingeniously  presenting  this  data  for  years  preced- 
ing— now  mark,  preceding  this  absorption  of  the  Cudahys  and  Manhattan  refineries — 
that  he  made  these  figures  do  his  falsifying  for  him,  and  apparently  proved  to  yoa 
that  my  estimates  were  false. 

And  more  and  worse,  on  page  541  of  his  testimony,*  he  further  convicts  himself  of 
purposely  deceiving  and  misleading  the  commission.  He  there  gives  what  purports 
to  he  the  independent  refineries  operating  at  that  time.  In  that  list,  in  addition  to 
the  above  absorbed  refineries  and  pipe  lines,  and  the  26  refineries  in  that  list  which 
Scofield,  Shurmer  &  Teagle,  of  Cleveland,  declare  to  be  shut  down  and  gone  out  of 
the  business,  he  gives  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Companv,  with  its  43,150  barrels  of  still- 
refining  capacity,  as  independent  and  outside  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  com- 
bination. 

The  Tide  Water  Company  was  the  first  concern  that  ever  started  in  unhandicapped 
by  railway  discrimination  and  upon  anything  like  even  terms  in  transportation  facili- 
ties in  competition  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  their  pipe  lines  and  railroad 
connections  jfuaranteeing  them  equal  transportation  charges  with  the  Standard  Oil 
people,  and  since  they  whipped  the  Standard  Oil  Company  into  giving  them  a  laige 
percentage  of  the  oil  business  they  have  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  Standard  Oil 
conspiracy  against  the  producers  and  consumers  of  oil  as  Archbold  himself.  Every- 
body who  is  posted  knows  this,  and  yet  Archbold  has  the  impudence  and  audacity 
to  impose  on  your  honorable  body  this  kind  of  testimony  with  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing the  Comniission  and  the  country  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  my  estimates  were 
false. 

He  further  testifies  (preliminary  report,  p.  560): 

"Mr.  Jjockwood  testifies  that  by  manipulation  of  price  of  Ohio  crude  oil,  in  con- 
junction with  the  railways,  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  price  down  to  an  abnormally 
low  figure,  and  then  bought  substantially  the  whole  Ohio  producing  field." 

And  here  again  Mr.  Archbold  uses  figures  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  commission 
and  the  country. 

For,  mark  you,  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  1886  that  the  withering  force  of 
railway  d incrimination  was  applied  to  the  man  who  had  developed  the  Lima  oil  field, 
and  by  July  of  1887,  after  that  withering  force  had  been  applied,  they  had  forced 
the  price  of  crude  Lima  oil  down  to  15  cents  a  barrel.  At  that  time,  1887,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  owned  practically  nothing  in  prwiuction  in  the  Lima  oil  field. 
Think  of  what  the  financial  slaughter  must  have  been  to  force  over  55  per  cent  of 
the  producers  to  transfer  their  property  to  the  Standard  Oil  people  in  a  little  more 
than  2  years.  In  some  places  nearly  whole  townships  were  sacrifaced — tTansferred  to 
the  Standard.  I  know  all  about  it.  1  was  one  of  the  producers  who  was  obliged  to 
sacrifice  his  property  there. 

Think  of  a  financial  condition  brought  about  by  monopolistic  control  of  the  i>rioe 
of  wheat,  for  instance,  among  the  farmers  of  a  state  that  would  force  them  in  2 
short  years,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  sheriff,  to  give  up  to  such  monop- 
oly over  55  per  cent  of  their  farms.  W^ould  it  not  be  a  pardonable  extravagance  for 
some  farmer  who  happened  to  be  in  the  thickest  of  it  to  testify  :* 

**They  held  it  at  15  cents  a  barrel  in  Ohio  until  they  broke  the  hearts  of  the  pro- 
ducers, and  then  bought  nearly  the  entire  country  upon  that  basis." 

1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II.  p.  641. 
*8ee  Vol.  I.  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  p.  408. 
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And  here  Mr.  Archbold  could  sit  cooly  down  in  his  office  at  26  Broadway,  eur- 
rounded  by  his  high-priced  lawyers  and  statisticians,  and  compile  this  table  of  ftguree 
to  prove  what  he  wanted. 

Here  are  Archbold' s  figures,^  expressed  in  Imrrels  of  42  gallons. 


Pennsylvania  oil. 

Lima  oil. 

Grand  total. 

1 

, 

-«*-   • 

, 

^ 

•-■W 

iu 

•-* .' 

-^H 

OS 

0     0 

0 
3 

o§ 

oS 

s  0 

0^ 

Year. 

la 

V,l 

^11 

•hI 

^1 

PI 

•2I 

0*5 

«  o.  • 

^1% 

0,0 

«  0.  . 

«"r3 

&  ^^ 

ofi  0.  • 

^"3 

'^    ■•^ 

■o    .  fl 

-3^ 

•c  -e 

•0  W.5 

g-o    g       -o  .H 

1 

fl  c  o 

s  $  & 

0 

§55 

I2J 

Scao 

C3  00 

|jJ 

30,065,867 

CO 

CO 

H 

8,400,568 

CD 

PLi 

CO 

^ 

1890 

2,618,637 

8.71  I  15,014,882 

55.95 

45,080,749 

11,019,205 

24.44 

1891 

a*),  742, 127 

4,913,775 

13.74  '  17,381,923 

9,319,156 

53.61 

53,124,060 

14,232,931 

26.79 

1892 

33,332,306 

4,338.822 

13.02 

16,685.193 

7,843,324 

47.01 

60,017,499 

12,182,146 

24.36 

1898 

31,256,283 

6,705,276 

21.45 

17,823,255 

7,260,899 

40.74 

49,079,538  '  13,966,175 

28.46 

18M 

30,696,716 

7,210.345 

23.49 

18,575,603 

6,690,951 

36.02 

49,272,319     13,901,296 

28.21 

1885 

30.891,868 

9,119,920 

29.52 

21,719,250 

6,808,876 

31.35 

62,611,118  ,  15,928,796 

30.28 

1896 

83,908,041 

9,380,654 

27.66  1  25,222,091 

8,031,793 

31.84 

59,180,132  i  17,412,447 

29.45 

1897 

85,170,367 

9,787,353 

27.83 

22,793,033 

7,497,349 

32.89 

57,963,400  1  17,284,702 

29.82 

189B 

31,645,151 

11.248,443 

35.55 

20,266,328 

7,220,606 

35.63 

61,911,479  1  18,469,049 

35.58 

Total. 

292,708,726 

65,323,225 

22.82 

175,481,558 

69,073,522 

39.36 

468,190,284 

134,396,747 

28.70 

The  commission  will  especially  note  that  these  statistics  given  by  Archbold  did  not 
b^in  until  the  vear  1890,  after  the  financial  slaughter  was  over  in  Ohio  and  the 
price  of  Lima  oil  had  gone  up.  But  thev  seem  to  prove  to  his  satisfaction  that  the 
situation  w^as  not  as  bad  as  I  had  pictured  it,  he  selecting  his  figures  from  such  dates 
as  to  best  deceive  the  commission  and  the  country.  Why  did  ne  not  give  his  statis- 
tics for  the  years  1887, 1888, 1889?  The  answer  is  "because  they  would  have  proved 
too  much,"  and  exposed  the  awful  wreckage  which  in  a  little  over  2  years  enabled 
the  Standard  Oil  people  to  get  possession  of  over  55  per  cent  of  the  oil  production  of 
the  Lima  oil  field. 

His  figures,  however,  are  of  service,  for  they  prove  that  just  in  proportion  as  the 

Eroducer  is  able  to  get  a  fair  price  for  his  product,  that  he  is  more  than  able  to  hold 
is  own  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  m  the  acquisition  of  property,  for  in  1895, 
when  Lima  oil  went  to  $1.27  a  barrel,  the  producers  of  Lima  oil  had  been  able  to 
reduce  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  percentage  of  production  to  less  than  32  per  cent. 

Mr.  Archbold  further  testifies,  on  page  561,  that  "Mr.  Lock  wood's  statement 
*  *  *  is  so  ridiculous  as  not  to  call  for  any  answer."  He  takes  exception  to  my 
attack  upon  the  courts  and  upon  the  corruption  of  our  public  men  by  railroads  and 
corporate  interests,  and  then  ne  takes  the  commission  into  his  confidence  and  says: 
"I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  must  conclude  that  the  fool  killer  has  been 
very  remiss  in  his  duty  in  the  vicinity  of  Zelienople,  Pa." 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  1  desire  to  submit  that  when  Mr.  Archbold  ruthlessly 
denies  all  facts  and  systematically  and  cunningly  compiles  figures  and  falsifies,  as  per 
his  classification  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company,  that  the  commission  must  agree 
with  the  country  that  the  knave  killer  has  not  done  his  full  duty  in  the  vicinity  of 
No.  26  Broadway,  New  York. 

And  now  I  desire  to  repeat  wliat  in  substance  I  said  when  I  appeared  and  testified 
before  your  honorable  body,  that  I  have  no  combat  against  Mr.  Archbold  and  his 
associates,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  any  worse  than  some  other  men  might 
be,  armed  as  they  have  been  with  special  privileges  and  advantages  over  the  high- 
ways, the  railways,  of  the  country.  I  have  no  combat  with  men.  My  protest  is 
against  this  accursed  system  of  favoritism  over  the  railways  by  which  a  few  men,  by 
the  oi^nization  of  trust  combinations,  can  monopolize,  destroy  the  equal  rights  of 
the  citizenship,  declare  48  per  cent  dividends  on  a  three-times  waterea  stock  in  12 
months,  and  thereby  absorb  the  wealth  produced  by  the  many. 

M.  L.  LocKwooD. 

Witness:  Ira  S.  Zeiolbr. 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
ixiformation,  and  belief. 

M.  L.  LocKwooD. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 

[seal.]  Ira  S.  Zeiglkr,  Notary  Public, 


*The  table  here  quoted  Is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Archbold's  testimony,  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  IndiLstrial 
Commiasioii,  Part  II,  page  561. 
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State  op  Texas,  CourUy  of  Orange: 

Before  me,  V.  H.  Stark,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Orange  County,  Tex.,  on  this 
day  personally  appeared  J.  T.  Stu-k,  who,  after  bein^  bv  me  dulv  sworn,  on  oath 
deposes  and  says  tnat  he  is  a  resident  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is 
now  a  resident  citizen  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  has  resided  in  the  said  State  of  Texas 
for  a  period  of  44  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  affidavit;  that  for  a  period  of 
10  years  he  has  been  a  consumer  of  illiuninating  oil;  that  he  now  pays  for  said  oil  20 
cents  per  gallon;  that  for  3  ;^ears  next  preceding  the  filing  of  this  affidavit  he  has  not 
been  able  to  purchase  illuminating  oil  for  a  leas  price  than  20  cents  per  gallon,  and 
that  said  prices  have  been  the  regular  i>rice  from  the  merchant  to  the  consumer  for 
said  oil  for  the  })eriod  above  mentioned  in  Oran^  County,  Tex. 

That  for  a  period  of  7  years  next  preceding  said  above  3  years  he  has  paid  25  cents 
per  gallon  for  said  oil. 

J.  T.  Stark. 

8 worn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901.  And  I  do 
hereby  certify  that  affiant  above  subscribing  is  a  credible  person. 

[seal.]  V.  H.  Stark, 

Notary  Public^  Orange  Cbtxnfy,  Tex. 


State  op  Texas,  County  of  Orange: 

Before  me,  V.  H.  Stark,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Orange  County,  Tex.,  on  this 
day  personally  appeared  H.  T.  Fountain,  who,  after  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  on  oath 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is 
now  a  resident  citizen  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  has  resided  in  the  said  State  of  Texas 
for  a  period  of  18  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  affidavit;  that  for  a  period  of 
5  years  he  has  been  a  consumer  of  illuminating  oil;  that  he  now  pays  for  said  oil  20 
cents  per  gallon;  that  for  5  years  next  preceding  the  filing  of  this  affidavit  he  has  not 
been  able  to  purchase  illuminating  oil  for  a  less  price  than  20  cents  per  gallon,  and 
that  Haid  prices  have  been  the  r^ular  price  from  the  merchant  to  the  consumer  for 
said  oil  for  the  period  above  mentioned  in  Orange  County,  Tex. 

H.  T.  Fountain. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901.  And  I  do 
hereby  certify  that  affiant  above  subscribing  is  credible. 

[seal.]  V.  H.  Stark, 

Notary  PubliCf  Orange  County ,  Tex. 


State  op  Texas,  County  of  Orange: 

Before  me,  V.  H.  Stark,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Orange  County,  Tex.,  on  this 
day  personally  appeared  N.  Burton*  who,  after  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  on  oath 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  ia 
now  a  resident  citizen  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  has  resided  in  the  said  State  of  Texas 
for  a  period  of  34  vearH  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  affidavit;  that  for  a  period  of 
30  years  he  ha8  been  a  consumer  of  illuminating  oil;  that  he  now  pajrs  for  said  oil  20 
cents  per  gallon;  that  for  4  years  next  preceding  the  filing  of  this  affidavit  he  has  not 
been  able  to  purchase  illuminating  oil  for  a  less  price  than  20  cents  per  gallon,  and 
that  said  prices  have  been  the  reg[ular  price  from  the  merchant  to  the  consumer  for 
said  oil  for  the  period  above  mentioned  in  Orange  County,  Tex. 

N.  Burton. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901.  And  I  do 
hereby  certify  that  affiant  is  a  credible  person  and  is  at  present  district  and  county 
clerk  of  Orange  County,  Tex. 

[seal.]  V.  H.  Stark, 

Notary  Fublic^  Orange  QwTify,  Tex. 
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APFIDAYIT  OF  HOV.  8.  F.  MONHETT, 

Ex-AUomey-General  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Honorable  Induvthial  Oommibbion, 

Washlnffton,  D.  C: 

I  be^  leave  to  submit  a  reply  affidavit  to  the  scurrilous  misrepreeentatioii  of  a  man 
by  the  name  of  John  D.  Aichbold,  testifying  before  your  commission,  as  appears 
upon  page  543^  et  seq. 

ANSWER  TO   ARCHBOLD's   PRELUDE. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Franklin  County,  ss: 

It  is  true  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  and  has  been  interested  in  Ohio,  as 
set  forth  in  the  prelude  of  Archbold's  testimony;  that  certain  corporations,  like  the 
Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company,  the  Ohio  Oil  Company,  Solar  Refinmg  Company,  and 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  are  and  have  been  duly  chartered  by  the  State, 
but  I  specifically  deny  that  they  are  "carefully  observing  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  them  by  their  charter,"  but  each  and  every  one  have  openly  and  notoriously 
^ao]ated  their  charter,  and  have  violated  the  stEitutes  of  the  State,  criminally  and 
civilly,  and  are  now  so  violating  them,  and  did  not  dare  to  come  into  court  and 
answer  the  char^^es  of  such  violation  as  set  forth  in  the  petition  in  quo  warranto  and 
the  interrogatones  thereto  attached,  the  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company,  the  Solar 
Refining  Company,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  other  than  filing  such 
an  affidavit  to  their  pleadings,  as  the  inclosed  one  indicates,  and  as  appears  on  page 
34  of  the  supreme  court  record  of  the  case,  and  which  still  stands  in  open  and 
notorious  denance  of  the  State  laws. 

COPY  OP  buckeye  pipe  line  company's  jurat  to  answer  in  supreme  cx)urt  of  OUIO. 

The  State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

Henry  H.  Rogers,  beina;  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  president  of  the  defendant 
herein,  a  corporation,  ana  that  the  averments  of  its  foregoing  answer  are  not  verified 
because  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  certain  facts  stated  in  the  pleadings  might 
subject  the  defendant  and  its  officers  to  a  criminal  or  penal  prosecution  and  to  a 
forfeiture  of  its  charter,  franchises,  and  privileges,  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
interrogatories  are  not  answered. 

Henry  H.  Rogers. 

iSubecribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  said  Henry  H.  Rogers  before  me  this  18th  day  al 
January,  1899. 

John  Bensinger, 
Notary  Public  for  Kings  County 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 

They  ceased  to  hold  bona  fide  meetings  in  the  State  of  Ohio  of  their  directors  and 
stockholders,  as  required  by  statute;  they  removed  their  principal  place  of  office  to 
26  Broadway,  New  York,  entered  into  and  remained  in  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  bv 
part  of  the  companies,  continuing  to  nourish  the  trust  certificates  issued  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust  by  paying  dividends  thereon,  in  open  defiance  of  the  court,  for  8  years; 
they  escaped  the  contempt  of  the  court  for  violating  the  original  decree  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  wherem  they  were  adjudged  to  have  entered  into  the  trust  con- 
tract illegally,  and  escaped  punishment  in  contempt  by  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio 
by  a  vote  of  3  to  3.  The  three  judges  voting  to  hold  them  in  contempt  were  the  three 
judges  that  were  on  the  bench  when  the  original  decision  was  rendered.  It  is  charged 
and  uncontradicted  that  their  influence  defeated  Joseph  P.  Bradbury  for  renomina- 
tion  as  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  who  was  known  to  be  against 
their  treatment  of  the  court  in  this  decree,  and  not  until  after  his  defeat  and  election 
of  a  judge  in  his  place  did  they  get  a  tie  vote  that  failed  to  convict  them.  They 
have  op^y  and  notoriously  evaded  the  taxes  due  the  State  by  making  returns  upon 
their  property,  in  many  instances  estimated  at  less  than  10  per  cent  of  its  real  value, 
considering  the  earning  capacity  of  the  property. 

I  reaffirm  that  on  their  own  ngures,  as  reported  to  the  excise  board,  they  shipped 
from  the  oil  fields  of  Ohio  to  their  various  refineries  an  average  of  upward  of 

»See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  InduMtriul  Cornniiwion,  p^rt  II,  pa^e  543. 
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30,000,000  barrels  per  year,  as  appears  in  my  testimony,  on  page  311  of  the  records^  of 
vour  commission,  and  that  the  gross  receipts  for  refined  oil  and  bv-prodncts  received 
by  the  Standard  Oil  combination  comj^anies  from  Ohio's  crade  oil  would  reach 
$120,000,000  a  year.  I  did  not  claim,  as  mdicated  in  Archbold's  reply,  that  any  soch 
amount  was  consumed  in  Ohio;  it  was  the  amount  that  was  extracted  from  Ohio  and 
mostly  piped  out  of  Ohio.  If  Archbold's  testimony  is  as  represented  in  its  prelude 
on  page  543,^  in  which  he  says  that  tlie  said  corporations  composing  his  combination 
of  companies  are  '*  carefully  observing  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
charters,"  I  wish  to  caution  the  commission  against  drawing  any  conclusions  or 
deductions  from  any  of  his  evidence;  and  his  reiteration  of  this  matter,  after  all  that  has 
been  shown  in  the  courts  by  the  affidavits  of  their  own  officers  and  their  conduct 
before  the  court  and  in  the  State  legislature  regarding  the  same,  is  most  reprehensible. 

I  would  like  to  characterize  this  absurd  stotement  of  Archbold's  and  his  misrep- 
resentation of  the  conduct  of  his  companies  in  Ohio  in  much  stronger  terms,  but  I 
**  bow  to  the  wish  of  the  commission.'^ 

He  entirely  misquotes  Mr.  Kinkead;  at  least,  he  misconstrues  Mr.  Kinkead's  ''sat- 
isfaction on  his  investigation."  Mr.  Kinkead  demanded  records  and  answers  to  the 
State's  interrogatories  tnat  were  never  answered,  but  when  Mr.  Archbold  undertakes 
such  a  lanre  job  of  swearing  as  to  malign,  contradict,  vilify,  and  reflect  upon  Senator 
Theo.  F.  Davis,  M.  L.  Lock  wood,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Phillips,  Senator  Lee,  Mr.  Emery, 
Theo.  B.  Westgate,  David  Kirk,  Messrs.  Dennison,  Akin,  and  Murphy,  and  the 
whole  army  of  witnesses,  their  victims  and  others  that  do  not  bow  down  their  knee 
to  worship  at  his  oily  shrine,  and  cry  ''Allah,  Allah  "  at  the  altar  of  his  by-products, 
I  am  not  surprised  that  he  would  palm  off  such  testimony  upon  the  commission. 

Looking  at  his  testimony  in  the  light  of  the  various  records  as  shown  in  the  courts, 
in  the  face  of  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses  and  of  the  company's  refusal  to 
testify  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  what  strength  or  force  can  his  testimony  have  as 
to  what  his  corporations  have  done  to  obey  the  law  in  Ohio  when  these  companies 
had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  court  that  they  were  law  abiding,  but  did 
not  dare  answer  the  interro^tories  submitted  to  them  for  fear  of  penal  or  criminal 
prosecution,  as  they  allege,  in  Ohio. 

BURN  I  NO   OF  THE  BOOKS. 

I  submitted  to  the  coinmissiou  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  helped 
bum  the  books  and  of  the  draymen  who  helped  haul  them  to  the  funeral  pyre.  I 
also  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  produce  a  single  volume,  whether  dayoook  or 
ledger,  covering  the  subject-matter  that  was  contained  in  the  books  so  bumeoL  They 
never  did  produce  them,  and  never  have  produced  them,  and  openly  refused  to  pro- 
duce them  under  the  court's  order,  and  flagrantly  subsidized  110  newspapers  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  protect  them  in  their  methods.  Since  said  sworn  testimony  1  of 
their  traveling  auditors  or  employees  has  admitted  that  he  was  out  collecting  the 
books  and  records  that  were  shipped  into  the  office  and  burned,  and  he  himself 
was  ordered,  if  subpoenaed,  to  answer  no  questions,  but  to  go  to  jail  in  contempt 
This  employee  said  the  State  was  "hot  on  their  trail." 

THIS   BRIBBRY   CASE  IN   OHIO. 

I  charged  them  before  the  supreme  court  with  having  attempted  to  bribe  the  Hon. 
D.  K.  Watson,  former  attorney-general,  and  also  myself  as  attorney-general,  as  fully 
set  forth  in  the  complaint,  and  began  taking  testimony  to  establish  the  fact,  but  Mr. 
Archbold  safd  in  his  tewtimony  on  page  544*  that  they  had  called  upon  the  court  to 
investigate  the  charges,  and  if  the  court  did  not  investi^te  they  would.  On  the  day 
I  began  to  take  the  testimony  to  establish  every  allegation  made  in  reference  to  the 
bribery  in  my  reach,  showing  how  the  $400,000  was  offered,  and  showing  how 
$100,000  wa.s  offered  to  my  predecessor,  and  giving  all  the  details,  telegrams,  and 
intermediaries,  and  all  the  evidence  connected  therewith,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  at  the  request  of  the  attorneys  of  record  of  the  Standiard  Oil  Com- 
pany, verbally  ordered  me  not  to  take  the  testimony,  and  the  charges  were  thereafter 
dismissed  by  the  court  without  the  hearing  of  any  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  establish  the  same.  So  that,  instead  of  the  trust  "courting  investigation,"  they 
deliberately  evaded  and  suppressed  an  investigation  of  these  bribery  charges,  the 
court  holding  among  other  grounds  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  Question 
of  contempt  as  charged,  as  to  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  allowed  taken, 
either  by  the  company  or  the  court,  althougti  the  State  stood  ready  to  give  a  full 
exposition  and  exposure  thereof. 

1  Bee  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II. 

>See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Indiustrial  Ck>mmis8ion,  Part  II,  pa^e  644. 
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Through  their  pipe-line  cliai)^  and  by  means  of  their  monopoly  in  transportation, 
the  Standard  Oil  combinations  continue  their  monopoly  in  handling  oil  in  Ohio,  as 
every  consumer  of  oil  in  this  State  can  verify  by  his  pocket  book. 

Campaigns  come  and  go,  commissions  investigate,  and  legislatures  meet  and  adjourn, 
and  magazine  articles  are  written  and  read,  and  yet,  through  their  monopolistic  and 
criminal  exactions,  the  Standard  Oil  combinations  of  transportation  and  distribution 
thereof  levy  tribute  upon  the  owner  of  the  oil  rock  and  exact  from  the  consumer  of 
the  refined  oil  and  its  by-products  this  unnatural  profit.  The  public  are  its  victims; 
the  little  band  of  law  violators  owning  the  controlling  shares  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  plunder.  The  public  for  a  short  time  stand  aghast  at  their  very  boldness  and 
defiance.    The  Government  alone  can  check  their  abuses. 

Subsidized  papers,  and  public  officials  bribed  by  these  law  violators  will  work  their 
own  ruin  sooner  or  later.  The  exposure  made  by  the  Industrial  Ck)mmission  has 
had  its  wholesome  place  in  this  work,  but  some  more  drastic  measures  must  soon  be 
administered.  The  States  have  the  sovereign  power  to  protect  all  lawful  efforts  of 
organized  wealth,  but  when  the  State  creates  the  corporations  that  use  their  del^ated 
powers  for  other  purposes  than  the  Government  itself  could  use  them,  it  is  time  then 
to  revoke  such  charters  by  the  courts.  This  Government  was  established  to  promote 
the  "general  welfare,''  not  for  the  special  welfare  of  a  few  magnates;  neitner  can 
this  sovereignty  delate  its  governmental  functions  to  seven  trustees  to  operate  the 
Government  for  their  special  welfare  and  for  ** their  posterity." 

No  corporate  creature  of  this  (government  can  aeprive  a  citizen  of  his  proi)erty 
through  monopolistic  combinations  and  exact  an  unnatural  and  an  unconscionable 
tribute  or  excise  from  the  consumer  by  this  brute  force,  and  long  hold  the  public 
good  will.  Neither  can  this  band  of  law  violators  long  deny  the  common  citizen  the 
e^ual  protection  of  the  laws;  neither  can  they  destroy  competitor's  property  at  will 
without  adeauate  compensation.  Thev  have  shown  little  resjiect  in  Ohio  for 
"  vested  "  rights  of  competitors,  and  little  respect  for  **  vested  facts  "  or  **  truth  "  in 
their  reports  and  testimony  from  my  views  of  this  evidence. 

F.  S.  MONNETT. 

I  swear  that  these  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  are  true,  and  that 
all  other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

F.  8.  MONNETT. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  June,  1901. 

[SSAL.]  L.  R.  PUGH, 

Notary  PMic,  Frajiklin  County ,  Ohio. 


APFIDAYIT  OP  HOV.  JAMES  W.  LSS, 

President  Pure  Oil  Company y  Pittsburg^  Pa, 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny,  M.- 
James W.  Lee,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  in  answer  to  the  statement 
made  on  page  507,  Volume  1,  Part  II,  of  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission: 

It  is  not  true  that  the  said  affiant  acknowledged  himself  to  be  not  only  a  member 
but  the  head  of  a  trust.  The  companjr  to  which  reference  is  made  is  the  Pure  Oil 
Company,  and  it  is  not  now  nor  nas  it  ever  been  in  any  sense  a  trust.  It  was 
organlzeci  to  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  instead  of 
securing  monopoly.  The  fact  that  a  portion  of  its  stock  is  held  in  a  voting  trust  does 
not  in  any  way  contribute  to  make  it  a  trust.  This  voting  trust  was  created  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preventing  monopolies  in  the  business  in  which  it  is  eng^iged 
from  securing  the  control  of  its  business,  and  destroying  the  small  measure  of  com- 

¥etition  which  the  said  company  affords  in  the  industry  in  which  it  is  engaged, 
hese  voting  trusts  had  been  employed  for  proper  and  laudable  purposes  long  prior 
to  the  date  at  which  modem  trusts  came  into  existence. 

Affiant  is  not  now  nor  ever  has  been  connected  with  modem  trusts — that  is,  a  cor- 
poration or  combination  of  corporations  intending  to  create  and  maintain  a  monopoly 
in  an^  industry. 

Affiant  desires  to  reiterate  the  statement  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  free-pipe  line  law  in  Pennsylvania  in  1883,  and 
to  the  attempted  passage  of  a  similar  law  in  1879  and  1881.  This  was  a  matter  of 
common  and  general  knowledge  at  the  time,  and  their  agents  forwarded  hundreds 
of  tel^rams  in  opposition  to  the  measure  during  the  time  of  its  consideration. 
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The  letters  submitted  on  paaes  517  to  526  of  the  report^  are  wholly  inconseqaenti&l 
as  proving  the  matter  which  tney  were  offered  to  eetabliah.  They  are  in  the  nature 
of  negative  testimony.  Affiant  has  knowledge  of  a  case  in  which  the  general  freight 
iwent  swore  that  no  discrimination  in  rates  were  made,  and  then  the  honest  auditor 
of  said  road  testified  and  submitted  written  statements  showing  discriminations  to 
the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  said  year. 

Affiant  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  average  price  given  for  oil  in  New  York, 
beginning  in  March^  1896,  and  says  that  the  average  prices  were  given  for  the  month 
of  March.  The  price  he  gave  w^as  9  to  9),  which  was  the  price  on  March  9,  1896, 
and  the  statement  of  the  average  price  for  March  7,  1898,  on  page  528,^  is  simply 
confirmatory  of  affiant's  statement  of  the  rapid  reduction  in  price  after  the  Pure  Oil 
Ck)mpany  began  the  sale  of  oil  in  the  city  of  New  York.  On  pace  528  Mr.  Arcbbold 
gives  the  average  price  for  July  at  6.23,  while  the  affiant  gave  the  price  at  5}.  The 
price  given  by  affiant  was  correct,  and  Mr.  Archbold  found  it  necessary  to  ^ve  the 
average  price  of  all  their  business  for  July  in  order  to  raise  the  price  above  this  fiignre 
of  5}.  The  average  price  for  July  as  given  by  him  includes  not  only  the  sales  made 
in  July  but  their  previous  contracts  for  July,  some  of  them  possibly  made  before  the 
Pure  Oil  Company  began  business. 

Affiant  says  that  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Archbold  on  page  530 '  that  affiant 
approached  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  an^  of  its  officers  or  employees,  seeking 
the  sale  of  any  portion  of  the  independent  mterests,  is  wholly  untrue.  The  only 
approach  affiant  ever  made  to  an  officer  or  employee  of  said  company  was  made  to 
the  attorney  of  the  company,  and  there  was  no  suggestion  of  sale  or  even  of  combi- 
nation, but  simply  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  would  cease  to  use  the  destructive 
methods  which  they  were  employing  against  the  independent  interests,  stating  to 
said  attomev  that  this,  if  it  was  not,  should  be  a  free  countr3r  in  which  anyone,  even 
with  limitea  capital,  should  be  entitled  to  engage  in  a  legitimate  business  and  to 
carrv  it  on  without  efforts  on  the  part  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  business  seek- 
ing by  unfair  methods  to  destroy  it. 

James  W.  Leb. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  June  11,  A.  D.  1901. 

James  S.  Campbell, 

Notary  Publir. 


APFIDAYIT  OF  JOHV  B.  ABCHBOLB, 

Vice-Preddent  *St<indard  Oil  Company, 

2b  the  Honorable  Industrial  CommMon,  WashingUmy  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  affidavit  relative  to  the  new  assertions 
contained  in  the  affidavits'  of  F.  S.  Monnett,  Charles  B.  Mathews,  M.  L.  Lockwood, 
and  J.  W.  Lee,  filed  with  you  in  June  last.  At  the  time  1  gave  my  former  tes- 
timony, the  question  of  attemi>ted  bribery  and  burning  of  books  was  pending  before 
the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  for  investigation,  and  1  was  instructed  by  counsel  that  it 
was  not  proper  to  go  into  details  respecting  these  matters.  That  court  has  completely 
vindicated  the  Standard  Oil  Company  from  both  chai^ges,  and  has  dismissed  all  ^e 
actions  instituted  a^inst  it  b^  Attorney-General  Monnett.  The  attorney-general, 
notwithstanding  this  result,  reiterated  tiefore  you  his  charges  and  reflected  upon  the 
purity  of  the  court.  I  therefore  desire  the  privilege  of  setting  forth  the  facts  shown 
by  the  court  in  some  detail  in  order  that  you  may  judge  between  F.  S.  Monnett  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  on  the 
other. 

BRIBERY. 

The  first  public  mention  of  the  bribery  charge  came  from  Geoive  Ric«  in  an  inter- 
view at  Marietta,  which  was  given  out  to  the  newspapers  on  March  3,  1899.  The 
last  paragraph  of  this  interview  was  as  follows: 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  know  that  they  have  an 
incorruptible  official  in  Attorney-General  F.  8.  Monnett,  who  within  the  past  month  has  been  offered 
the  sum  of  9600,000,  less  SIOO.OOO,  to  be  retained  by  the  penon  attempting  the  bribery,  to  stop  proceed- 
ings against  the  Standard  Oil  interests,  and  evidence  has  come  to  me  from  such  source  and  in  sach 
manner  that  establishes  this  fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 


1  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  I.  *See  pp.  646-660,  this  volume. 
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To  his  friends  Monnett  pretended  surprise  and  expressed  anger  at  Bioe's  disclos- 
ure. He  told  the  court  afterwards  that  the  story  had  been  given  Rice  in  confidence 
in  the  attorney-general's  office,  and  that  Rice  liad  given  it  out  because  he  had  been 
goaded  to  anger  oy  chaiges  of  blackmail. 

The  story  was  soon  made  prominent  in  all  the  newspapers.  Reporters  thronged 
Monnett's  office  and  telegrams  crowded  his  desk  urging  him  to  tell  what  he  knew 
about  it.  He  put  on  a  mask  of  fairness;  he  feigned  hesitation,  and  told  them  the 
matter  was  in  court  and  he  did  not  *'  feel  at  liberty  to  discuss  it,"  but  before  closing 
his  mouth  confirmed  it  in  confidential  parentheses.  He  pretended  it  was  true,  con- 
ceded the  reported  negotiation  and  figures,  but  concealed  the  name  of  the  man  who 
offered  them.  When  pressed  for  the  name,  his  usual  reply  was,  *'  I  do  not  think  it 
a  wise  plan.  If  I  were  to  give  out  his  name,  half  a  dozen  different  departments  of 
the  trust  would  be  after  him  at  once,  and  it  might  be  they  could  force  him  or  per- 
suade him  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  and  in  that  case  I  might  be  placed  in  an  unpleas- 
ant predicament. ' ' 

The  Standard's  attorneys,  Kline  and  Elliott,  after  a  few  days  of  this  mystery, 
addressed  Monnett  a  letter  on  the  20ih  of  March,  as  follows: 

Kkw  Yobk,  March  to,  1899. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Monnett,  AUomey-Oeneral  qf  Ohio: 

On  March  4,  instant,  George  Bioe  announced  to  the  public  press  that  a  bribe  of  $600,000,  lees  9100,000 
commlorion,  had  been  offered  you  to  induce  you  to  stop  or  delay  proceedings  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  now  pending  in  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio. 

You  are  reported  to  have  entirely  denied,  at  Toledo,  the  Rice  story,  but  by  the  time  you  arrived  at 
Columbus,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  you  concluded  that  the  story  was  true,  and  accordingly 
in  various  newspapers  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  instant  you  made  the  statement  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  through  some  friend  of  yours,  had  offered  you  fl00,000  to  influence  your  action  with 
respect  to  the  cases  pending  against  it  and  other  companies  in  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio.  Reputable 
newspapers  of  the  State,  notably  the  Cleveland  Leader,  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  the  Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal, have  called  upon  you  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  "  friend  "  who  thus  corruptly  approached  you. 

You  are  reported  in  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer  of  March  7  as  sa3ring  that  "  if  you  were  to  give  out 
the  name  of  your  friend,  half  a  dozen  departments  of  the  trust  would  be  after  him  at  once,  and  it 
miffht  be  they  could  force  or  persuade  him  to  keep  his  mouth  shut." 

Yon  do  not  seem  to  realise  that  the  reason  given  by  you  for  refusing  to  disclose  the  name  of  your 
friend  is  an  admission  that  the  company  does  not  know  the  name  of  the  party  whom  you  say  it  com- 
miAioned  to  offer  you  S400,000,  and  therefore  you  must  have  known  that  the  alleged  friend  made  the 
offer  to  you  without  the  authority  or  knowledge  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

In  the  New  York  World  of  the  9th  instant  you  are  reported  as  saving  that  you  had  written  the  friend 
who  tried  to  bribe  you  that  you  would  not  expose  him  until  public  interest  demanded  it. 

In  another  interview  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune  of  the  6th  inst,  you  are  reported  as 
saying  that "  Your  friend  had  agreed  to  protect  you."  The  arrangement  for  protection,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  mutual. 

So  far  as  any  connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  with  any  attempt  to  bribe  you  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  totally  false.  You  have  the  names,  or  claim  to  have,  not  only  of  the  friend  who  approached 
yoa,  but  also  of  others  acting  with  him,  because,  on  the  14th  inst.,  you  said  in  the  public  prints  that 
these  men  were  telegraphing  you  from  New  York. 

While  nothing  in  your  story  has  directly  connected  the  Standard  Oil  Company  with  the  attempted 
bribery,  you  have  desired  the  public  to  assume  such  connection.  We  now  demand  that  you  give  the 
name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons  who  made  such  an  offer  to  you,  claiming  to  represent  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  that  we  may  take  steps  to  quiet  this  last  and  most  vicious  of  the  many  false 
and  sensational  stories  to  which  you  have  given  currency. 

Respectfully,  Vikgil  P.  Klinb, 

M.  F.  Elliott. 
AUomey^JoT  SUxndard  Oil  Company. 

After  studying  over  the  letter  25  days,  on  April  15,  1899,  Monnett  filed  in  the 
Bnpreme  Court  a  paper  which  he  called  a  bill  of  information  in  contempt.  This  bill 
contained  not  only  a  statement  of  what  Monnett  claimed  was  an  attempt  to  bribe 
him,  but  contained  allegations  of  an  attempt  to  bribe  D.  K.  Watson  in  1890  by  sev- 
eral mysterious  persons,  no  names  of  such  persons  being  ^ven.  It  then  referred  to 
conversations  at  different  dates  between  another  mysterious  person  and  Monnett, 
still  failing  to  name  the  person. 

The  effect  upon  the  public  of  an  information  of  this  character  after  the  direct 
demand  made  upon  him  by  the  Standard's  attorneys  can  be  best  judged  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  newspapers  of  that  day: 

The  attorney-general  has  filed  the  long-promised  statement  of  the  attempt  to  bribe  him  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  It  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  omitted.  He 
gives  no  names,  but  says  that  certain  parties  or  a  certain  party  offered  to  do  so  and  so.  What  the 
public  wants  is  the  name  of  the  briber  and  then  proof  that  he  was  an  agent  of.  and  authorized  to  act 
for,  the  company.  If  it  can  be  proven  and  is  proved  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  offered  a  bribe 
to  the  attorney-general,  there  is  not  an  honest  citizen  who  will  not  insist  on  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty  man  or  men. 

"A  certain  party  **  may  be  nobody,  or  nobody  with  authority,  a  mere  myth.  Let  u.s  have  the  name 
of  the  briber  and  nis  connection  with  the  company.    (Sandusky  Register,  April  17, 1899.) 

Attorney-General  Monnett's  bill  of  information  is  a  disappointment.  It  fails  to  answer  definitely 
the  request  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  attorneys  for  the  name  of  the  man  who  is  said  to  have 
attempted  to  bribe  him  in  the  interest  of  the  company.  Not  only  is  the  man  not  named,  but  the  reci- 
tal of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  alleged  attempt  to  bribe  the  State  officer  is  much  weaker 
than  the  stories  that  have  filled  the  newspapers.    Instead  of  clarifying  the  matter,  he  has  made  it,  if 
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possible,  more  confused,  and  hasprematarely  Invoked  the  aid  of  the  supreme  court.  At  no  time  has 
there  been  placed  in  the  hands  oi  the  attorney-general  a  better  weapon  than  this,  which  he  says  be 
has,  but  seemf  afraid  to  use.  Usinr  it  properly  in  his  warfare  a^nst  ill^al  corporations,  he  mi^ ht 
abandon  the  other  weapons  which  it  has  been  troublesome  for  him  to  employ  successfully.  Unn^ 
this  •ffectivelv.  he  would  early  have  at  his  back  a  public  sentiment  that  would  do  more  than  au^t 
beside  to  further  his  crusade. 

The  boldness  of  the  companv's  attorneys  in  demanding  the  name  of  the  sXlegeA  bribe  offerer  and  the 
failure  of  the  attorney-general  to  comply  with  that  reasonable  demand  have  certainly  created  a  bad 
Impression.  The  party  from  whom  concealment  would  naturallv  be  expected  is  not  an  officer  of  the 
law  who  has  refused  a  bribe,  but  rather  the  company  or  individual  wnom  the  bribe  offerer  repre- 
sented. Was  the  bribe  offering  a  dream  or  a  reality?  The  attorney-general's  Inioimatlon  does  not 
make  it  clear.    (Columbus  Dispatch,  April  17, 18M.) 

Mr.  Monnett,  anxious  to  have  the  press  promulgate  his  charge  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  to  have  himself  praised  loud  and  long  for  refusing  a  princely  sum.  utterly  isnored  the  claim  of 
the  people,  made  through  the  press,  for  the  names  of  the  alleged  bribers.  He  haa  numerous  excuses 
to  oner,  but  declined  to  recognize  the  Ju^t  demand,  until,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  focus,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  took  the  steps  that  forced  Mr.  Monnett  to  give  the  names  of  the  alleged  bribens  the 
manner  of  the  reputed  tender,  and  all  other  information  connected  therewith.  (Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  May  9, 1899.) 

The  charge  made  by  Monnett  called  for  action— action  against  the  agent  who  tendered  the  bribe 
and  the  principal  who  supplied  the  bribe.    A  crime  had  been  committed  and  the  duty  of  the  attomey- 

feneral  of  the  State  was  to  expose  the  criminal  and  to  take  such  action  as  would  bring  him  and  the 
tandard  Oil  Company  into  court  to  be  tried  for  a  serious  and  reprehensible  violation  of  the  law. 
So  far  Mr.  Monnett  has  declined  to  make  known  the  man  who  sought  to  debauch  him,  and  no  effort 
has  been  exerted  to  punish  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  seeking  to  oribe  the  attorney-general  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.    (Cleveland  Leader,  May  8, 1899.) 

The  more  the  attitude  of  Attorney-General  Monnett  is  examined  into  as  regards  the  Standard  Oil 
muddle,  the  more  conscientious  people  of  all  classes  question  his  consistencv.  That  his  conduct  was 
inspired  all  the  way  through  by  a  feeling  buncombe  is  plainly  evident.  He  hoped,  by  coping  with 
the  biggest  corporation  in  the  world,  to  incite  a  feeling  of  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  trust-opposed 
people  that  would  give  him  the  nomination  and  land  him  in  the  gubernatorial  chair.  That  the  peo- 
ple are  not  falling  over  themselves  to  honor  him  indicates  that  they  understand  his  motives  ana  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  his  political  tricks,  even  if  thev  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  trusts  brought 
under  subjection  to  anti-trust  laws.  But  in  the  case  of  tne  Standard,  Mr.  Monnett  has  not  as  yet  proven, 
or  come  anywhere  near  proving,  that  the  company  is  in  any  particular  exceeding  the  prerogatives  of 
ito  charter.    (Fostoria  limes,  Hay  10, 1899.) 

No  process  was  issued  upon  the  filing  of  this  paper  and  no  notification  given  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  that  it  had  been  filed.  But  learning  of  the  fact,  the  Stand- 
ard's attorneys  immediately  went  into  court  with  the  following  motion,  which  app|ears 
in  the  records  of  the  case.  Notice  of  the  filing  of  the  motion  was  immediately  given 
Monnett. 

In  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio. 

The  State  op  Ohio,  kx  rel.  D.  K.  Watson,  Attorney-Gen-  ^ 

eral,  plaintiff,  I  No.  2294.     Motion. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company,  defendant.  J 

(Filed  in  supreme  court,  May  4,  1899.) 

Now^  come  Virgil  P.  Kline  and  M.  F.  Elliott,  attorneys  for  defendant  in  above  case, 
in  reference  to  a  paper  filed  in  above  case  by  F.  S.  Monnett,  attorney -general,  on  the 
15th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899,  and  making  known  to  the  court  that  no  notice  has 
been  given  to  the  defendant  of  the  filing  of  said  paper,  and  that  no  process  has  been 
isfluea  requiring  an  appearance,  yet,  being  unwilling  that  such  false,  defamatorv,  and 
libelous  charges  should  remain  among  the  records  of  this  court  without  <f  mtradiction 
and  in  order  that  the  falsity  thereof  may  be  made  susceptible  of  proof,  they  move 
the  court: 

I.  That  the  attorney-general  be  required  to  make  the  charges  in  paragraph  desi^ 
nate<l  "First*'  more  specific  and  certain  by  naming  the  person  who  it  is  therein 
allt^ed  requested  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Ryan  to  use  his  influence  as  therein  stated. 

II.  That  the  attorney-general  be  required  to  make  the  charges  in  paragraphs  desig- 
nated ^'Second,"  "Third,"  "Fourth,"  "Fifth,"  and  "Sixth"  more  specific  and 
(lertain  by  naniing  the  persons  who  it  is  therein  alleged  made  the  offers  ana  represen- 
tations to  D.  F.  Watson  therein  stated. 

III.  That  the  attorney-general  b«  required  to  make  the  charges  in  paragraph 
designated  "Seventh"  more  specific  and  certain  by  naming  the  party  who  had  uie 
conversation  with  him  therein  referred  to,  and  also  by  naming  the  "  certain  party  " 
referred  to  in  the  telephone  message  from  Cleveland,  and  by  naming  the  "parties 
representing  the  Standard  Oil  Company"  therein  referred  to,  and  by  naming  the 
three  persons  designated  as  "  one  of  the  stockholders  of  defendant  company  and  two 
other  people,"  and  by  naming  the  parties  in  Ntw  York  who  were  telegraphed  to 
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from  Columbus,  as  stated,  and  if  anv  others  are  referred  to  therein  as  **  representa- 
tives of  the  Standard  Oil  CJompany  *^  that  they  be  named. 

IV.  That  a  commissioner  be  appointed  to  take  all  leg^al  testimony  which  bears 
upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  chaises  in  said  paper  contained. 

V.  That  a  disinterested  attorney  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  examination  upon 
the  part  of  the  court. 

In  support  of  the  requests  contained  in  paragraphs  IV  and  V  of  this  motion,  the 
attorneys  for  the  defendant  make  the  following  statement  upon  information  and 
belief,  to  wit: 

That  all  the  facts  set  forth  in  said  paper,  so  far  as  they  cronnect  the  defendant  with 
any  attempt  at  bribery  or  undue  influence,  are  false;  that  while  Attorney-General 
Monnett  may  have  had  conversations  with  some  person  connected  with  and  unknown 
to  defendant,  nothing  therein  occurred  which  gave  the  attorney-general  any  reason  to 
believe  the  defendant  had  any  knowledge  of  or  connection  with  the  matter;  that  the 
attorney-general  has  filled  the  newspapers  with  false  and  libelous  reports  of  attempts 
at  bribery  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  well  knowing  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  same.  That  until  the  attorney-general  gives  the  name  of  his  friend,  defend- 
ant can  not  prepare  to  meet  these  chaises,  and  by  reason  of  the  facts  alleged  it  is 
evident  that  Dotn  F.  8.  Monnett  and  S.  W.  Bennett  must  be  witnesses  in  the  case; 
that  the  attorney-general  is  not  disinterested  and  can  only  acquit  himself  of  false  and 
libelous  statements  and  free  himself  from  suspicion  by  proving  defendant  guilty  of 
the  charges  he  has  preferred. 

Wherefore  it  is  highly  improper  and  unjust  that  he,  as  representative  of  the 
court,  should  conduct  the  investigation. 

Standard  Oil  Company, 
By  Virgil  P.  Kline' and 
M.  F.  Elliott, 

Its  Attorneys, 

In  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio. 

The  State  op  Ohio,  bx  rel  D.  K.  Watson,  1 

Attorney-General,  Plaintiff,  L^^  j^^  22»4.    Notice  of  motion. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company,  Dependant.] 

(Filed  in  the  supreme  court  May  4,  1899.) 
To  Hod.  F.  S.  Monnett,  Attorney- General  of  Ohio: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  defendant  in  the  above  cause  has  filed  therein  a 
motion  to  require  you  to  make  certain  allegations  in  the  pai>er  styled  ''A  bill  of 
information  in  contempt,"  filed  by  you  therein  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1899, 
more  specific  and  definite;  and  also  asking  the  court  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to 
take  all  legal  testimony  bearing  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  ot  the  charges  in  said  bill 
of  information 'in  contempt  contained;  and  to  appoint  a  disinterested  attorney  to 
conduct  the  examination  relating  to  the  charges  m  said  bill  of  information  in  con- 
tempt set  forth,  on  the  part  of  the  court. 

Said  motion  will  be  for  hearing  at  8.30  a.  m.  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  1899. 

Dated  this  4th  day  of  May,  1899. 

Lawrence  T.  Neal, 
Of  Counsel  for  Defendant. 

I  hereby  acknowled^  service  of  the  above  notice  this  4th  day  of  May,  1899.  We 
ask  for  an  earlier  hearing  of  motion. 

F.  S.  Monnett,  Attorney-General. 

Forced  by  this  motion  and  notice,  Monnett  filed  what  he  termed  an  amendment  to 
the  complaint  in  contempt,  in  which  he  confessed  his  inability  to  name  the  persons 
referred  to  as  approaching  W^atson,  and  in  which  he  named  Charles  B.  Squire  as  the 
friend  who  had  approached  him.  This  Charles  B.  Squire,  let  it  be  remembered,  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  F.  S.  Monnett,  had  no  connection,  and  never  had,  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  no  acquaintance,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  with  any  of  its 
leading  members. 

Charles  B.  Squire  immediately  caused  the  following  explanation  of  his  connection 
^th  Monnett  to  be  published.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not,  the  Standard  has  no 
means  of  knowing,  as  it  is  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  whole  affair,  and  Mr.  Monnett 
and  his  friend  must  settle  this  question  of  veracity  between  them : 

li  Attorney-General  Monnett.  in  his  statement  to  the  court  of  Ohio,  said  that  I  offered  him  a  bribe, 
u  rcpreaentinfi:  the  three  men  he  mentions,  it  is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  false. 
I  niow  notmng  about  the  statement  you  say  the  attorney-general  has  made,  but  he  surely  could 
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not  have  said  I  ofFered  him  a  bribe  of  $400,000  or  any  other  ram  aa  repranntincr  men  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  or  anybody  elae.  I  never  offered  a  man  a  bribe  in  my  life,  and  if  anybody 
Bays  I  did  he  tells  an  untruth. 

What  I  have  said  before  is  tme.  I  had  been  approached  by  a  promoter  of  schemes  and  warned  the 
attorney-general  to  beware  of  him.  I  do  not  befieve  the  man  in  auestion  ever  bad  anv  connection 
Mrith  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  represented  it  in  any  wav  in  his  offer.  He  was  merely  "  Ashing" 
in  the  hope  of  getting  something  for  himself.  I  thought  at  the  time  he  might  have  been  representing 
the  Standard,  and  that  Is  why  I  warned  Monnett  to  Keep  away  from  him,  and  by  all  means  not  to 
resign  or  drop  the  prosecution,  as  the  tallc  would  be  that  he  had  been  bribed. 

Later  I  learned  that  the  man  had  no  connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  that  he  was  a 
promoter  and  evldentlv  had  tried  to  approach  the  attorney-general  merely  on  his  own  hook,  and 
without  any  authorization  whatever  from  the  Standard  Oil  Cx>mpanv. 

I  can  not  understand  why  the  attorney-general— if  he  did  so— could  say  I  attempted  to  offer  him  a 
bribe.  It  is  absurd  and  untrue.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  I  warned  him  to  beware  of  certain  per- 
sons that  might  possibly  lead  him  into  a  trap.  (Charles  B.  Squire  in  a  statement  to  the  Press  last 
night.) 

ThiB  was  the  state  of  the  record  on  September  8,  1899,  when  I  was  called  before 
the  Industrial  CommisBion.  I  said  in  relation  to  the  bribery  chaise  that  ''we  had 
answered  the  char^  of  bribery  and  our  answer  was  before  the  supreme  court  We 
court  an  investi^tion.     We  denjj  it  (the  bribery)  to  the  very  uttermost/' ' 

Monnett,  in  his  affidavit'  filed  in  June,  1901,  with  the  Industrial  Commission,  mys: 

I  charged  them  before  the  supreme  court  with  having  attempted  to  bribe  the  Hon.  D.  K.  Watson, 
former  attorney-general,  and  also  myself  as  attorney-general,  as  fully  set  forth  in  the  complaint,  ana 
began  taking  testimony  to  establish  the  fact,  but  Mr.  Archbold  said  in  his  testimony,  on  page  544. 
that  they  called  upon  the  court  to  investigate  the  chaiges,  and  if  the  court  did  not  investigate  they 
would.  On  the  day  I  began  to  Cake  the  testimony  to  establish  every  allesation  made  in  reference  to 
the  bribery  in  my  reach,  showing  how  the  S400,000  was  offered  and  showing  how  $100,000  was  offered 
my  predecessor,  and  giving  all  the  details,  tel^rams,  and  intermediaries,  and  all  the  evidence  con- 
nected therewith,  when  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  at  the  request  of  the  attorneys  of 
record  of  the  Standard  Oil  Ck>mpany,  verbally  ordered  me  not  to  take  the  testimony,  and  the  charges 
were  thereafter  dismissed  by  the  court  without  the  hearing  of  any  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  establish  the  same. 

Compare  with  this  statement  the  record  as  I  have  disclosed  it.  Consider  the 
motion  made  on  May  4,  1899,  that  a  commissioner  be  appointed  to  take  the  testi- 
mony, and  that  a  disinterested  attorney  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  examination 
upon  the  part  of  the  court,  and  notice  the  reasons  given  for  said  motion,  to  wit,  that 
'*the  attoniey-general  has  filled  the  newspapers  with  false  and  libelous  reports  of 
attempts  at  briberv  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  well  knowing  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  the  same,  and  that  *Mt  is  evident  that  F.  8.  Monnett  and  Bennett  must  be 
witnesses  in  the  case,''  and  'Hhat  the  attorney -general  is  not  disinterested  and  can 
only  ac(^uit  himself  of  false  and  libelous  statements  and  free  himself  from  suspicion 
by  proving  the  defendant  guilty  of  the  charges  he  has  preferred.  Wherefore  it  is 
highly  improper  and  unjust  that  he  should,  as  a  representative  of  the  court,  conduct 
the  investigation." 

Can  it  be  possible  that,  pending  that  motion  and  oblivious  to  the  reasons  gixen  in 
its  support,  without  awaiting  the  action  of  the  court,  Monnett  did^  as  he  swears, 
**  begin  taking  testimony  to  establish  the  fact?"  How  could  he  begin  to  take  testi- 
mony when  tne  court  had  appointed  no  commissioner  to  take  it,  and  how  dare  he 
begin  to  take  testimony  when  the  record  showed  he  was  a  party  implicated  and 
could  only  clear  his  own  character  by  proving  the  guilt  of  the  defendant^  The  plun 
fact  is  that  he  did  not  beg^in  to  take  testimony,  as  he  swears.  But  it  is  true  that, 
utterly  regardless  of  his  duties  as  an  attorney  ana  as  a  representative  of  the  court,  he 
did  give  notice  that  he  would  take  testimony  before  a  notary  public,  a  proceeding 
which  he  knew  to  be  ill^al,  preposterous,  and  contemptuous.  This  notice  of  an 
intended  illegal  proceeding  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  in  the  proper 
manner,  and  the  court  very  properly  and  peremptorily  stopped  it 

These  are  the  facts  to  prove  the  falsity  of  Monnett's  oath  that  *  instead  of  the 
trust  courting  investigation  they  deliberately  evaded  and  suppressed  an  investiga- 
tion of  these  proper  charges."  The  motion  for  an  investigation  was  made  in  good 
faith  and  pressed  in  good  faith,  and  it  was  not  until  December,  1899,  that  the  court 
unanimously  entered  the  following  order: 

It  is  ordered  that  the  information  herein  filed  by  the  attorney-general  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1899,  be  stricken  from  the  files,  it  not  appearing  that  there  is  any  competent  evidence  to  connect  the 
defendant  with  the  alleged  offer  to  the  attorney-general. 

It  is  only  necessaiy  to  add  to  this  record  the  now  well-known  fact  that  the  original 
action  against  the  standard  Oil  Company  for  contempt,  instigated  by  the  attorney- 
general  at  the  request  of  George  Rice,  was  afterwaros  dismissed  by  the  court,  and 
that  the  present  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  after  carefully  considering 
all  the  evidence  taken  by  Attorney-General  Monnett  in  the  various  other  cases  insti- 
tuted by  him  against  tne  Standard,  moved  for  the  dismissal  of  the  cases,  which 

^See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  p.  644. 
*See  pp.  657-66i9»  this  volume. 
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motion  was  promptly  granted  by  the  court.    Nothing  was  left  Monnett  but  the  usual 
rule,  when  an  attorney  has  lost  his  case,  to  abuse  the  court  which  had  decided, 
against  him. 

BURNING   BOOKSI 

Monnett' s  chaiige  that  the  Standard  Oil  Compan^r  burned  its  books  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  newspapers  on  the  evening  of  December  21,  1899.  This 
charge  was  promptly  and  completely  denied  by  Kline,  Carr,  Tolles  A  Goffj  attor- 
neys for  the  Standard,  in  the  following  letter: 

Editor  the  Cleveland  Press: 

The  chaise  or  Insinuation  made  by  Attorney-General  Monnett  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has . 
bamed  or  destroyed  any  of  its  boolcs  of  account  is  absolutely  false.    It  is  simply  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  company,  from  time  to  time,  destroys  useless  material  which  accumulates  in  its  business,  as 
is  the  case  with  every  other  large  corporation  or  business  house.    This  it  does  openly  and  has  always 
done. 

The  attorney-general  having  learned  of  such  a  transActinn  occurring  in  November,  has  undertaken 
to  create  an  impresdon  through  the  public  press  that  this  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  company 
to  evade  the  order  of  the  supreme  court,  an  impression  which  is  entirely  unfounded. 

In  view  of  the  notice  you  have  given  the  puolic  in  this  matter,  we  trust  you  will  kindly  publish 
this  statement. 

Very  respectfully, 

KuNE,  Carr,  Tolles  &  Gopf. 

A  few  days  thereafter  Monnett  revived  the  charge,  and  for  the  first  time  used  it 
officially  in  a  paper  filed  with  the  sui)reme  court  in  an  application  for  issuing  further 
process  and  for  the  removal  of  Commissioner  Brinsmade. 

In  that  paper  Monnett  said: 

The  State  is  informed  and  believes  that  many  valuable  records  and  documentary  evidence  have 
already  been  destroyed  since  the  former  adjournment  of  said  referee  on  or  about  November  15, 1898, 
and  the  order  of  said  court  on  December  7, 1898. 

While  this  slander  was  new,  Mr.  Kline,  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  the 
attorney-general,  in  discussing  the  question  of  producing  books,  said  to  the  court: 

Now,  vonr  honor  has  inouired  whether  we  have  books  showing  the  gross  earnings  and  disburse 
ments  of  this  corporation.  Yes;  and  all  its  business  detail  in  all  its  relations  to  all  the  world,  and  this- 
talk  about  destruction  is  the  merest  chaff.  We  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  in  this  tri- 
bunal the  claim  that  books  have  been  destroyed. .  The  attorney-general  may  send  to  this  court  every- 
single  scrap  of  testimony,  whetlier  it  be  signed  or  not.  There  is  an  intimation  of  collusion,  or  that  the 
master  has  acted  unfalrlv  and  that  we  are  destroying  valuable  records.  Of  course  these  falsehoods 
will  get  around  the  world  before  the  truth  can  get  after  them.  But  we  can  satisfy  this  court  and  we 
owe  ft  to  this  court. 

According  to  Monnett' s  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Oommission  at  Washington 
on  May  16,  1899,  5  months  afterwards,  the  original  basis  of  this  charge  was  anony- 
mous.    On  this  point  Monnett  then  and  there  testified: ' 

We  received  an  anonymous  communication  that  they  had  burned  their  books.  We  subpoenaed 
certain  parties  and  had  them  testify  to  the  fact.  The  information  to  the  State,  after  following  up  the 
matter,  was  that  they  had  burned  16  boxes  of  books.  I  give  you  Mr.  McNimey's  testimony  toucning 
upon  the  subject: 

"Question.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  believe  those  books  that  were  burned  were  the  ones  you  required 
Mr.  Squire  to  produce?— A.  That  is  the  fair  legal  presumption  from  the  testimony,  considering  the 
size  of  the  books,  the  tAze  of  the  boxes,  the  number,  the  circumstances,  and  the  refusal  to  produce 
them  afterwards,  although  Mr.  Kline  in  open  court  stated  that  they  had  not  destroyed  them,  that 
they  had  them  yet,  and  that  they  would  not  produce  them  on  the  request  of  the  chief  lustice  of  the 
court.  They  absolutely  refused  to  produce  them,  and  relied  upon  their  constitutional  privil^e  to 
refuse  to  answer.  The  exact  testimony  as  to  burning  of  the  books  1  will  furnish  you  for  your  own 
conclusions." 

Compare  the  testimony  of  Monnett  in  Washington,  and  his  charges  in  Ohio,  with 
the  following  testimony  taken  by  him  in  the  case. 
McNimey  testified: 

I  am  employed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  as  car  builder  and  repairer.  On  or  about  Noyember 
19. 1898,  was  ordered  to  and  did  help  load  ooxes  of  books  and  sacks  from  the  general  offices  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  on  Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland,  into  a  wagon  to  be  hauled  to  the  warehouse  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  their  No.  1  works.  Moran  helped  me  in  the  loading.  There  were  16 
boxes  in  all.  Moran  is  a  car  builder  and  laborer.  W^e  burned  some  of  the  boxes  the  next  Mondav. 
We  did  not  bum  them  all;  think  we  burned  all  we  took  out.  We  also  burned  papers  and  letters  m 
the  sscks.  I  think  we  burned  9  chests  and  6  sacks.  Those  sacks  were  all  letters  and  copying  books, 
I  should  think,  or  something  like  them.  Loose  paper,  waste  paper.  I  say.  Moran  helped  me  throw 
them  in  the  furnace.  Moran  helped  me  through  the  whole  transaction.  George  Held,  the  car- 
shop  foreman,  gave  me  the  order  to  go  to  the  general  office,  and  also  to  do  the  burning.  We  went  to 
the  office  about  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Don't  know  whether  the  books  were  tagged  for 
we  car-shop  hill  or  Just  "  Chas.  Hogan  "  for  distnbntion.  Charles  Hogan  is  general  superintendent. 
He  can  tell  you  more  about  this  book  burning  than  I  can. 

On  cross-examination  McNimey  said: 

Everybody  in  the  shop  knew  that  those  books  were  destroyed,  and  those  papers,  and  they  all 
understood  that  they  were  waste  paper,  as  we  understood  it.    There  was  no  secret  about  that,  no 


1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  pp.  308,  306-307. 
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■ecret  about  this  case  at;  all.  All  the  employees  in  the  car  shop  knew  that  those  books  and  papen 
were  destroyed  and  understood  that  they  were  waste  paper,  and  we  understood  they  were  waste 
paper. 

On  the  same  day  Charles  Hogan  testified  that — 

His  place  of  business  was  the  Standard  Oil  Compcmy's  No.  1  works.  Had  chane  of  the  mechanical 
deparnnent.  On  or  about  November  19, 1896,  gave  instructions  to  George  Field  to  have  him  send  to 
the  general  oflBces  for  boxes.  Order  to  me  to  send  for  them  came  by  telephone  from  the  general 
office.  Saw  the  boxes  and  personally  inspected  the  burning  of  the  contents.  The  boxes  contained 
mlscelUuieous  lot  of  paper,  letter-press  copying  books,  etc.    The  contents  were  burned  in  the  furnace. 

OroBB-examinadon : 

Have  been  at  No.  1  works  21  years.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  to  bum  aocnmulatiov&s  of 
waste  paper.  This  kind  of  stuff  was  of  same  character  as  on  previous  occasions.  Was  ordered  to 
bum  nothing  less  than  10  years  old.  This  was  the  old  accumulation  gotten  out  of  the  block  at  the 
time  of  changing  office  rooms,  occupying  two  floors  instead  of  five. 

William  Moran  testified: 

Work  for  Standard  Oil  Company  as  car  repairer.  Went  with  John  McNimey  and  teamster  to  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  offices  to  get  boxes— about  16  boxes;  took  them  to  storehouse;  left  them  in  Hogan 's 
charge.  There  were  boxes  and  sacks.  A  lot  of  the  scrap  paper  was  Iving  on  the  floor  and  we  picked 
it  up  and  put  it  into  the  sacks.  The  following  Monday  morning  we  burned  a  lot  of  scrap  P&per:  it 
was  9  or  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  John  McNimey  assisted  me  in  burning  the  books.  We  alao 
burned  similar  stuff  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  hal  f  ago.  This  was  done  before  the  employees  and  no  effort  at 
secrecy.  NoUiing  unusual  about  the  transaction  of  burning  this  waste  stuff,  and  no  suggestion  from 
Mr.  Hogan  or  anybody  that  it  was  to  be  kept  secret. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statement  taken  by  Monnett  there  were  submitted 
and  read  in  his  presence  two  affidavits,  one  by  Charles  C.  Hogan  and  the  other  by 
8.  H.  ToUes,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Hogan*  8  affidavit. 


In  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio. 

Affidavit.    Filed  in  supreme  court. 


Thk  Statb  op  Ohio  kx  rbl.  F.  8.  Monnstt,  ATTORXEY-QByEBAL, 

plaintiff, . 

The  Standard  Oil  Company,  dependant. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Cuyahoga  County,  sa: 

Charles  C.  Hogan,  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  says  that  he  is  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  defendant  and  has  charge  of  the  mechanical  department  of  its  No.  1  works;  that  he  has 
been  in  the  employment  of  the  company  since  November  1, 1878. 

During  all  that  time  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  company,  currently,  every  2  or  3  months, 
to  bum  up  accumulations  of  waste  paper  and  books  from  its  general  offices,  the  quantity  of  material 
thus  burned  having  been  currently  much  larger  prior  to  1891  than  since  that  time,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  about  that  date  the  company's  business  became  largely  reduced. 

It  is  the  practice  at  the  company's  office  to  keep  all  invoices,  reports,  and  other  like  transactions  in 
tissue-paper  impression  books,  which  are  kept  during  the  current  month  and  until  the  tranaactions 
therein  contained  get  on  to  the  company's  regular  books,  after  which  time  they  are  useless,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  current  month,  after  the  book  entries  are  made,  are  thrown  sslde.  These  books, 
together  with  the  accumulations  of  reports,  incoming  invoices  which  have  been  transferred  to 
vouchers,  and  other  accumulations  of  waste  paper,  have  been,  during  all  the  time  of  affiant's  connec- 
tion with  the  company,  at  current  intervals,  destroyed  by  fire.  This  nas  been  the  case  with  all  waste 
accumulations  except  such  as  had  one  blank  side  and  could  be  used  over  again,  which  are  sent  to  the 
printing  department,  cut  up,  and  worked  into  pads  for  miscellaneous  purposes.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity was  formerly  burned  at  the  boiler  of  the  company's  candle  works.  The  furnace,  however,  being 
of  small  capacity,  3  or  4  years  ago,  while  waste  paper  was  being  burned  there,  fire  was  communicated  to 
the  worksand  they  were  burned  down.  Since  that  time  all  refuse  has  been  burned  at  No.  1  works,  either 
at  the  cooper  shop  or  the  pumping-staUon  boilers,  the  capacity  of  the  furnaces  at  those  places  being 
larger  ana  the  burning  attended  with  little  risk.  During  the  time  of  my  connection  with  the  com- 
pany, portions  of  the  refuse  material  have  been  burned  at  the  No.  1  works,  and  since  the  date  last 
named  all  has  been  burned  there.  Prior  to  1889  the  material  there  destroyed  was  burned  at  what  was 
known  as  No.  1  boilers,  which  were  then  located  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  company's  office  at  the 
works,  and  conveniently  adiacent  thereto.  In  1889  those  boilers  were  dismantled,  leaving  the  only 
places  for  such  burning  the  Doilers  at  the  cooper  shop  and  the  pumping  station.  Affiant  has  seen 
such  burnings  during  those  years  a  large  number  of  times. 

Prior  to  1896,  the  general  office  of  the  company  on  Euclid  avenue  occupied  five  floors  of  the 
Standard  Block,  so  called,  and  had  a  large  quantity  of  vault  room,  in  which  were  stored  accounts 
and  records  of  the  business  daUng  back  prior  to  the  organisation  of  the  defendant  corporation,  and  to 
the  time  of  Rockefeller,  Andrews,  and  Flagler,  in  1863.  In  1896,  the  general  offices  o  the  company 
were  consolidated  upon  two  floors  of  the  building  it  had  formerly  occupied,  so  that  it*hecame  nece»> 
sa^  to  And  a  storage  place  for  a  large  quantity  oithese  accumulations,  which  were  then  brought  out 
and  then  placed  in  the  old  warehouse  at  No.  1  works,  and  thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  such  records 
and  books  as  were  not  of  the  character  above  described  as  currently  destroyed,  were  brought  oot 
and  placed  in  the  storehouse,  so  that  its  capacity  became  crowded.  These  books  were  loaded  into 
wagons,  brought  out  and  stacked  up  in  the  warehouse,  and  being  crowded  for  room,  affiant  applied 
to  the  auditor  of  the  company  to  make  some  disposition  of  old  records,  account  and  letter  booKs.  ol 
which  in  his  judgment  there  were  at  least  20  cords  piled  up  in  the  warehouse,  so  as  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way,  and  received  in  repl  v  to  his  complaint  a  communication  from  the  auditor  of  the  company, 
bearing  date  March  lb,  1898,  which  was  as  follows: 

"Subject:  Storing  books  and  papers. 
"  Mr.  C.  C.  Hooan,  No.  1  toorks. 

"Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  favor  of  March  14,  Mr.  Kline  savs  that  we  may  destrov  all  books  of 
account,  vouchers,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  books,  reports,  etc.,  that  are  over  6  years  old.    I  believe, 
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however,  that  we  had  better  modifv  thla  somewhat,  and  that  you  had  better  keep  all  books  of 
account,  mainly  ledgers,  journals,  and  cashbooks,  that  are  not  more  than  10  years  old,  for  the  present, 
at  least  Yon  may  destrov  everything  that  is  older.  All  letter  books,  letter  Ales,  and  miscellaneous 
books  and  reports,  canceled  checks,  which,  I  believe,  represent  the  bulk  of  stuflF  stored  in  the  old 
warehouse,  you  may  destroy  up  to  the  6-year  limit.  This  will  reduce  the  amount  of  shelving  you  will 
require." 

Therennon  aflBant  went  through  the  storehouse  and  personally  superintended  the  selection  of 
books  and  papers  for  destruction  at  that  time.  He  personally  examined  every  book  of  account  which 
was  set  asiae  for  destruction  and  destroyed,  and  of^  his  personal  knowledge  knows  that  no  book  of 
icoount  which  was  not  more  than  10  veais  old  at  that  time  was  taken  out  and  destroyed.  Impression 
books,  letter  flies,  miscellaneous  books  and  reports,  canceled  checks  and  papers  of  that  character 
that  were  more  than  6  years  old,  he  set  aside  and  had  burned  with  the  books  of  account  and  other 
refnse  matter  selected  by  him. 

He  knows  from  his  personal  examination  and  selection  that  there  were  destroyed  no  books  of 
account  less  than  10  years  old,  and  no  other  material  less  than  6  years  old,  all  books  and  papers  within 
those  limits  remaining  in  the  warehouse;  that  between  that  time  and  November,  1896,  from  time  to 
time,  there  was  sent  out  and  burned  waste  material  of  the  kind  herein  described,  but  no  books  of 
account,  and  about  November  19, 1898,  another  lot  of  refuse  matter,  which  has  been  spoken  of  in  the 
testimony  taken  before  H.  C.  Mason^  notary  public.  The  quantity  then  burned  was  not  larger,  nor 
was  its  character  other  than  that  which  currently  comes  out  and  is  destroyed.  Since  that  time— and 
while  the  testimonv  was  being  taken  before  Mason,  the  notary  public— another  batch  of  refuse  has 
been  sent  out  and  destroyed  at  the  cooper-shop  furnace.  At  none  of  these  times  has  affiant  known  of 
books  of  account  being  burned,  except  at  the  time  above  mentioned  by  him. 

There  never  has  been  secrecy  about  the  destruction  of  this  refuse  matter.    It  has  always  taken 

Elace  in  open  day  and  tn  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  defendant's  employees,  and  conducted 
y  men  not  specially  selected  for  the  purpose,  but  any  of  the  company's  workmen  who  might  happen 
to  be  detailed  by  their  foreman  therefor.  Affiant  haa  never  had  any  instructions  as  to  secrecy,  nor 
have  any  ever  been  given  by  him,  and  he  has  never  known  of  anything  being  burned  except  waste 
and  refuse  material. 

Charlbb  C.  Hooan. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  said  Charles  C.  Hogan  before  me  this  3d  day  of  January,  1899. 
[kotabial  sbal.]  H.  O.  JoNiS,  Notary  Public 


In  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio. 
Thi  &rATE  OP  Ohio  kx  bkl.  F.  S.  Monnxtt,   ATTORNXY-QsinEBAL, 

PLiklNTlFF, 

VS. 

The  Stahdard  On.  Company,  Defendant. 


Affidavit.  Filed  in  Su- 
preme Court  January  6, 
1899. 


Trx  State  op  Ohio,  Cuyahoga  OoutUy,  m: 

8.  H.  Tollbs,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  says  that  he  is  an  attorney  at  law 
and  a  member  of  the  Arm  of  Kline,  Carr,  Tones  &  Qott,  attorneys  for  the  defendant  in  the  contempt 
proceedings  herein;  that  regardless  of  the  orders  heretofore  made  appointing  a  commissioner  before 
whom  parties  to  this  contempt  proceeding  were  directed  to  take  their  evidence  in  this  action,  the 
attorney-general,  late  in  the  evening  of  December  19, 1898,  served  notice  upon  affiant's  firm  that 
depositions  would  be  taken  in  this  proceeding  In  the  office  of  Harry  0.  Mason,  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, on  the  21st  day  of  December,  1898,  ana  caused  subpoenas  to  be  issued  oy  the  said  Harry  C. 
Mason,  as  notary  public,  for  sundry  witnesses  to  appear  before  him  at  that  Ume. 

That  said  Harry  C.  Mason  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  State,  being  one  of  the  counsel 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  law  by  the  food  commissioner  and  the  attorney-general  to  repre- 
sent the  State  in  prosecutions  brought  for  violations  of  the  pure-food  laws. 

That  thereupon,  at  the  time  fixed  in  said  notice,  and  over  the  protest  of  affiant  as  such  counsel,  the 
attorney-general  proceeded  to  examine  witnesses  before  said  Mason,  acting  as  such  notary  public; 
that  there  were  present  on  said  day  at  such  hearing  Victor  Bkorklund,  an  engineer;  Charles  Ander- 
son, a  foreman;  Denman  Bolton,  a  night  watchman;  C.  A.  Birch,  a  night  watchman,  and  Nels  Ander- 
son, a  fireman,  all  in  the  employment  of  the  Cleveland  Arcade  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
were  examined  upon  some  supposed  theory  that  some  books  of  the  defendant  had  been  burned  under 
boilers  of  said  Arcade  Company. 

In  addition  thereto,  one  Ludwig  Darmstaetter,  a  Bohemian  rabbi,  was  examined  by  the  attomey- 

Eneral.and  testified  that,  being  one  evening  in  a  saloon,  he  overheard  some  Bohemians  talking  about 
uling  papers  and  books  from  the  Euclid  avenue  office  of  this  defendant  to  its  works. 

There  were  called  by  hlmjalso,  one  Edward  O'Heam,  a  teamster  in  the  employment  of  this  defend- 
ant, and  one  Cornelius  O'Heam,  emploved  in  the  car  shops  of  this  defendant,  to  prove  that  on  or 
about  November  19  they  assisted  in  hauling  some  boxes  and  sacks  of  loose  paper  from  defendant's 
office  to  the  warehouse  at  lt«  No.  1  works. 

The  hearing  then  adjourned  to  the  following  day,  Thursday.  Thursday  morning  the  attorney- 
general  produced  Emanuel  Pollack,  a  saloonkeeper,  from  whom  Edward  O'Heam  rented  rooms, who 
testified  that  when  O'Heam,  the  teamster,  returned  home  on  the  evening  of  November  19,  being  a 
little  late,  he  said  he  had  been  hauling  some  boxes. 

Also  a  witness,  John  McNimey,  whose  testimony  occupied  about  30  printed  pages,  testified  that  on 
the  morning  of  November  19  he  assisted  in  burning  up  some  books  ana  papers  at  one  of  the  furnaces 
of  the  defendant;  went  down  to  the  block  later  in  the  dav  and  hauled  some  boxes  and  sacks  of  loose 
P^per  to  the  warehouse,  and  on  Monday  morning  assisted  in  burning  some  sacks  of  loose  paper  and 
wme  of  the  contents  of  the  boxes  in  one  of  the  defendant's  furnaces.  He  wound  up  his  testimony 
with  the  statement  that  there  was  no  secret  about  the  U^nsaction;  that  all  the  employees  of  the  car 
shops  knew  of  the  burning,  and  supposed  and  understood  that  what  was  being  bumed  was  waste 
paper.  The  witnesses  further  testified  that  the  burning  was  done  in  the  forenoon,  tn  broad  daylight, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  hundreds  of  employees  of  the  defendant's  car  shops. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  taking  of  the  testimony  of  McNlmev  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until  4 
odock,  at  which  time  the  attorney-general  examined  Charles  C.  Hogan,  superintendent  of  the 
defendant's  No.  1  works,  who  testified  as  to  the  burning  of  waste  paper  and  impression  books,  and  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  transaction. 

Thereupon,  it  havinsr  appeared  in  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined  that  one  Moran,  an 
cnaployee  of  the  defendant,  assisted  McNimey  in  the  work  done  by  him,  and  they  had  been  d^rig- 
^ted  for  this  service  by  George  Field,  foreman  of  the  defendant's  car  shops,  and  that  men  named 
^beline,  Schafl,  and  Becker  assisted  in  the  teaming  of  the  boxes  from  the  defendant's  office  to  the 
voEks,  the  attorney-general  announced  that  they  had  been  endeavoring  to  serve  these  people  with 
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piocent,  but  were  unable  to  do  ro,  and  would  be  obliged  to  adioum  until  the  next  day,  Friday  mom- 
mg  at  10  o'clock,  intimating  bla  u^ual  that  the  defendant  was  keeping  tlu>se  witnejves  hidden. 
Thereupon  affiant  produced  the  wltnesBes  Moran  and  George  Field  tor  examination  by  the  attomey- 

general,  and  also,  having  ascertained  the  namen  of  the  firemen  at  each  of  the  furnaces  at  which  burii- 
igs  were  had,  and  of  the  clerk  who  had  superintended  the  burning  at  one  of  the  furnaces,  Mr.  Hogan 
having  superintended  it  at  the  other,  produced  to  the  attorney-general  the  two  firemen  and  the  clerk 
in  charge,  whose  name  was  Stanburv.  Gabeline,  Shaff,  and  Becker  not  then  b^ng  at  work  for  the 
defendant,  affiant  was  unable  to  proauce  them. 

Thereupon,  on  the  morning  o!  Friday,  the  attorney-general  examined  the  witnesses  Field  and 
Moran,  but  declined  to  examine  the  fireman  and  clerk,  who  were  the  only  other  persona  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  transaction  directly,  but.  inasmuch  as  affiant  had  failed  to  get  the  witnewes 
Shaff,  Gabeline,  and  Becker,  announced  that  they  were  the  only  ones  whom  he  really  cared  to 
examine,  and  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until  these  witnesses  could  be  found. 

Thereupon  affiant,  having  ascertained  the  homes  of  the  witnesses  GabeUne  and  Shaff,  sent  for 
them  so  that  they  might  be  examined,  desiring  that  any  person  who  knew  anything  about  the  tnui»- 
action  might  be  accessible  to  the  attorney-general;  but  on  inquiry  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Mason  it  was 
learned  that  the  hearixig  had  been  adjourned  until  Saturday  morning  at  9  o'clock;  that  upon  attend- 
ing said  hearing  at  said  hour  it  was  ascertained  that  the  attorney-general  had  the  night  before  left 
the  city. 

A  transcript  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  attorney-general  before  the 
notary  public  is  annexed  to  and  made  a  part  of  this  affidavit,  so  that  the  court  may  see  the  character 
thereof. 

Affiant  believes  that  said  pretended  taking  of  depositions  was  not  done  in  good  faith,  with  the 
design  of  using  same  in  (x>urt,  and  that  none  of  the  matters  therein  contained  are  material,  relevant, 
or  important  to  any  issue  in  this  action,  but  believes  that  the  same  were  taken  without  deidgn  of 
using  them  as  evidence  herein,  but  merely  as  a  fishing  expedition. 

That  during  the  taking  of  aaid  testimony  and  upon  December  22, 1896,  at  about  10  o'clock,  the 
attorney-general  said  to  the  affiant  that  it  was  then  time  to  adjourn  and  go  over  to  the  commiasicmer, 
who  was  ready  to  begin  taking  testimony.  Affiant  replied  that  the  defendant  had  no  notice  that  the 
taking  of  anv  testimony  before  the  commissioner  was  designed,  except  as  the  statement  had  appeared 
in  the  morning  paper  of  that  day;  that  the  attorney-general  was  that  morning  goizig  to  have  the 
books  of  the  defendant  produced  and  examine  its  offleere.  and  the  attorney-general  left  the  office  <^ 
the  notary  to  attend  said  hearing.  Affiant  was  not  present  before  the  commisBioner,  but  attaches 
hereto  and  makes  a  part  hereof  a  stenographic  account  of  what  took  place  at  that  time. 

8.  H.  TOLUB. 

Sworn  to  before  me  by  the  said  B.  H.  Tolles  and  by  him  subscribed  in  my  presence  this  3d  day  of 
January,  1899. 
[NOTARIAL  SEAL.]  C.  H.  Galk,  Notary  PubUc 

The  foregoing  are  the  enibetantial  parts  of  all  the  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses 
in  the  matter  of  burning  books. 

Consider  Monnett*s  treatment  of  the  facts  above  recited. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  on  May  16,  1899,  with  all  this 
evidence  known  to  him,  he  submitted  to  the  commission  only  the  testimony  of 
McNimey  in  direct  examination,^  which  closed  with  the  question  by  Monnett  in  the 
form  of  a  statement,  as  follows:  "  1  was  informed  he  could,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  subpoena  him  yet,"  meaning  that  they  had  not  at  that  time  been  able  to  get 
the  testimony  of  Hogan,  who,  according  to  Mciiimey,  **  could  tell  more  about  it  ttum 
he  could." 

Is  it  not  clear  that  Monnett  intended  to  have  the  commission  believe  that  Ho^in 
had  not  testified,  and  that  the  principal  witness  to  the  charge  of  burning  was  McNir- 
ney,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Hc^zan  testified  on  the  same  day  that  McNimey  did, 
was  the  next  witness,  was  voluntarily  produced  by  the  Standara,  and  was  examined 
by  Monnett?  He  nuppressed  that  part  of  the  evidence  known  to  him  of  McNimey, 
and  the  evidence  of  Hogan  and  Moran,  all  to  the  effect  that  the  stuff  burned  was 
waste  paper  and  old  books,  the  testimony  of  Hogan  and  Moran  that  such  destruction 
of  old  books  and  papers  was  of  frequent  occurrence  and  submitted  the  first  part  only 
of  McNirney's  testimony,  closing  with  his  own  question  in  the  form  of  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  Hogan,  who  knew  more  about  the  burn- 
ing than  McNimey  did.  There  was  in  his  evidence  both  suppression  of  truth  and 
suggestion  of  falsehcxKi;  and  now  after  two  years  granted  for  reflection  and  repent- 
ance, thoroughly  discredited  by  the  records  of  the  court  he  rei>re8ent8,  he  again 
returns  to  the  charge  in  his  afficlavit'  filed  before  the  commission  in  June,  1901,  pre- 
tending he  has  found  new  evidence.  I  leave  him  face  to  face  with  the  record  that 
the  commission  may  judge. 

JAMES  W.    LBB. 

In  relation  to  the  denial  of  James  W.  Lee  that  the  Pure  Oil  Company  is  a  trust,'  it 
is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  his  definition  of  a  trust,  to  wit:  '*A  corporation 
or  combination  of  corporations  intending  to  create  and  maintain  a  monopoly  in  any 
industry."  Under  this  definition  there  are  no  trusts.  Mr.  Lee  admits  that  a  portion 
of  the  stock  of  the  Pure  Oil  Company  is  held  in  a  voting  trust  I  am  informed  by 
able  lawyers  that  a  voting  trust  has  been  held  to  be  ill^al  as  often  as  the  question 


^See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  pp.  S0&-906. 
«8ee  pp.  667-659,  this  volume. 
•See  pp.  66&-660,  this  volume. 
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has  been  raised  in  the  courts,  including  the  highest  court  of  New  Jersey,  the  State  in 
which  the  Pure  Oil  Company  is  oi^anized.  I  desire  also  to  reiterate  my  former  state- 
ment as  to  approaches  to  us  of  many  connected  with  the  Pure  Oil  Company  in  rela- 
tion to  sEde  and  combination  and  to  say  that  Mr.  Lee's  suggestion  did  mclude  a 
oonibination  of  interests  of  the  competitive  pipe  lines. 

M.    L.    LOCKWOOD. 

My  former  testimony,^  which  gave  statistics  and  figures  in  refutation  of  wild  state- 
ments of  M.  L.  Lockwood,  need  only  be  referred  to  as  an  answer  to  his  subsequent 
affidavit.  One  point,  however,  deserves  some  comment,  as  certain  newspapers  have 
already  been  misled  by  Mr.  Lockwood*s  statement.  The  New  York  World  on  June 
21, 1901,  announced  editorially  that  ''affidavits  just  submitted  to  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission by  M.  L.  Lock  wood,  of  Buffalo,  afford  evidence  to  the  effect  that  at  a  certain 
date  the  Standard  Oil  combine  was  shipping  its  tanks  to  Germany  at  2  cents  per  gallon, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  chamng  its  customers  in  Texas  and  Arkansas,  where  it 
has  no  competitors,  25  cents  per  gallon.''  This  was  the  substance  of  Mr.  Lockwood's 
original  statement'  to  the  commission  and  it  was  denied  by  me.  In  his  last  affidavit' 
he  reasserts  the  truth  of  his  former  statement  and  attempts  to  establish  it  by  showing^ 

Ist.  That  the  independent  refineries  exported  oil,  w'hich  after  deducting  commis- 
sions and  other  expenses,  netted  the  refineries  something  over  2  cents  per  gallon. 
This  is  very  tetr  from  proof  of  the  assertion  that  oil  is  put  into  tank  steamers  for  Grer- 
many  at  2  cents  per  gallon.  The  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  should  see  the  dif- 
ference between  a  selling  price  and  a  net  profit.  If  the  independent  refineries  netted 
2  cents  per  gallon  they  did  remarkably  well.  Further  to  sustain  the  assertion  under 
oath  that  the  monopoly  forces  the  people  of  Texas  to  pay  25  cents  per  gallon  for  oil 
burned  in  their  lamps,  he  produced afiadavits  from  residents  of  Orange  County,  Tex., 
and  Orange  County,  Fla.,  that  the  usual  price  of  a  5-gallon  can  of  oil  in  those  coun- 
ties was  $1.  Suppose  this  to  be  true.  How  does  it  show  that  the  monopoly,  aided 
by  the  railways,  forced  that  price?  That  was  the  retail  price  in  a  remote  section, 
and  how  many  middlemen's  profits  had  been  added  to  the  wholesale  price  is  not 
shown.  Besides,  oil  transported  such  a  distance  in  cans  is  not  expected  to  be  the 
cheapest.  It  is  transportation  in  bulk  that  enables  oil  to  be  retailed  cheaply  at  dis- 
tant points.  The  result  of  Mr.  Lock  wood's  statement  is  that  neither  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  nor  anv  of  its  com{>etitorB  sold  oil  for  Germany  at  2  cents  per  gallon, 
and  that  monopoly,  oacked  by  railway  favoritism,  did  not  force  the  people  of  Texas 
and  Arkansas  to  pay  25  cents  per  gallon  for  oil  they  burned  in  their  lamps. 

CHABLBB  B.    MATTHEWS. 

In  relation  to  the  affidavit  of  Charles  B.  Matthews,*  I  need  only  appeal  to  the 
record,  which  is  the  only  correct  evidence  as  to  the  facts.  Matthews  appeared  before 
acomn^ittee  of  Congress  in  1888  and  swore  as  in  his  present  affidavit  to  mcts  of  which 
the  record  is  the  only  correct  evidence.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  was  not  permitted 
by  that  committee  to  put  witnesses  on  the  stand  to  contradict  Matthews  as  to  spe- 
cific statements,  but  was  allowed  to  put  their  entire  record  in  evidence.  It  did  so, 
and  it  was  published  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  Those  who  read  it  will  easily 
find  that  there  was  not  in  that  case  a  particle  of  evidence  against  any  member  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  upon  which  any  court  could  have  held  them,  and  the  record, 
supplemented  by  the  subsequent  affidavits  of  several  of  the  jurors,  shows  that  the 
Everests  were  only  convicted  of  enticing  away  a  workman  under  contract,  and  that, 
too,  a  workman  who  had  been  seduced  away  from  them  and  carried  with  him  the 
secrets  of  the  Everests's  manufactory  to  incorporate  into  a  rival  manufactory. 

J  NO.  D.  ASCHBOLD. 

State  op  New  York,  City  and  County  of  New  Yorky  ss: 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  the  aforesaid  State  and  city,  personally  appeared  J. 
D.  Archbold,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  saith  the  facts  above  set  forth  are  true  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day 
of  July,  1901. 

[seal.]  Walter  F.  Livingston, 

Notary  Public. 

Kings  County  certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 

1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commiflslon,  Part  II,  pp.  606-80. 

•Ibid.,  p.  8M. 

■See  pp.  651-666,  this  volume. 

^See  pp.  646-651,  this  volume. 
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1899  these  4  factories  had  a  capacity  of  aboat  one-third  of  the  capacity  of  the  National 
Starch  Ck>mpany.  In  1900  the  National  Starch  Manoftu^turing  Company  and  the 
United  Starch  Uoinpany  were  consolidated  into  the  National  Starch  Company,  the 
present  oiiganization. 

The  National  Starch  Mannfocturing  Company  had  an  aathorized  capital  of 
flO,500»000.  Of  this  amount  15,000,000  were  common  stock,  $3,000,000  preferred 
stock,  $2,500,000  second  preferred  stock.  Besides  there  was  an  authorized  bond 
issue  of  $4)500,000.  Of  this  authorized  issue  there  were  issued  in  fact  $4,450,700  of 
common  stock,  $2,219,400  of  first  preferred  stock,  $1,846,800  of  second  preferred  stock, 
an<l  $4,300,000  of  bonds. 

In  the  organization  of  this  earlier  company  Mr.  Chester  W.  Chapin  acted  as  the 

gromoter.  A  promoting  compan]^,  called  the  Cumberland  Investment  and  Security 
bmpany,  was  organized  to  buy  in  the  separate  plants.  I  believe,  although  I  was 
not  myself  personally  engaged  in  the  promotion,  that  this  promoting  company  boo^t 
the  separate  plants,  paying  for  them  m  cash  and  in  the  various  securities  mentioned 
above  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company.  Although  each  plant  was 
bought  separately,  and  altbough  the  vendors  o!  tSe  different  plants  were  not 
informed  how  much  was  paid  for  the  others,  they  were  each  given  to  understand 
that  the  same  basis  of  division  as  between  cash  and  the  various  kinds  of  securities 
was  given  to  them  all.  The  pay  of  the  promoters  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  sum 
total  of  the  securities  issued.  No  one  knew  exactly  what  the  sum  total  was  that  was 
paid  for  the  different  plants. 

Each  one  of  the  vendors  was  also  required,  in  addition  to  the  delivery  of  his  plants, 
to  turn  in  a  certain  amount  of  cash  to  serve  as  running  capital  for  the  oiganization. 
The  amount  of  cash  turned  in  w^as  about  the  same  as  the  cash  received  from  the  pro- 
moters in  part  payment  for  the  plants.  The  reasons  for  the  formation  of  the  organ- 
ization were  suDstantially  as  follows: 

(!)  There  had  been  among  the  different  plants  very  severe  competition  for  a 
number  of  years.  Very  many  of  them  were  workings  at  less  than  their  full  capacity — 
in  many  cases  producing  about  half  of  their  capacity.  Some  half  a  dozen  of  them 
had  been  elosea  entirely;  some  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  The  best  ones  were 
making  some  money,  but  not  much.  In  this  period  of  severe  competition  the 
p>oorer  plants,  feeling  the  necessity  of  realizing  rapidly  on  their  products,  were  cut- 
ting prices  very  badly — in  many  cases  down  to  or  below  the  cost  of  production.  The 
chief  danger  to  the  industry  seemed  to  come  from  these  poorer  plants.  At  the  time 
of  the  proposed  organization,  the  managers  of  the  best  plants  did  not  know  hallj  the 
exact  situation  regarding  the  poorer  ones,  otherwise  they  might  possibly  have  found 
it  better  to  remain  outside  of  the  oraanization  and  to  attempt  to  drive  the  poorer 
plants  completely  out  of  existence.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the  produc- 
ing capacity  of  all  the  plants  together  was  considerably  beyond  the  need  of  the 
market  at  remunerative  rates. 

As  soon  as  the  combination  was  made  some  of  the  poorer  plants  were  closed  and 
the  business  was  concentrated  into  about  ten  of  the  best  establishments,  which  were 
run  at  their  full  capacity. 

There  had  been  oefore  the  organization  a  surplus  of  stock  on  hand,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  get  rid  of.  In  consequence,  for  a  part  of  the  first  vear  the  amount  of 
the  output  of  the  new  oiyanization  was  probably  less  than  that  of  the  separate  estab- 
lishments existing  before  the  organization.  As  soon,  however,  as  this  surplus  was 
disposed  of,  the  output  was  increased  to  beyond  what  it  had  been  before,  and  the 
entire  output  has  been  steadily  increasing  ever  since. 

(2)  Besides  the  removal  of  this  ruinous  competition,  it  was  expected  that  many 
economies  could  be  secured  by  the  combination,  especially  through  the  closing  of  the 
poorer  plants  and  the  running  of  the  others  to  their  full  capacity.  It  was  expected 
that  considerable  saving  could  be  made  in  this  way  in  the  wages  of  high-prioea  men, 
such  as  managers,  superintendents,  chief  engineers,  etc.,  inasmuch  as  one  such  man 
was  needed  for  every  separate  factory,  but  one  could  manage  a  large  one  about  as 
efficiently  as  he  could  a  small  one. 

fS)  It  was  expected,  also,  that  much  could  be  saved  in  avoiding  cross  freights. 
Beiore  the  organization  the  eastern  factories,  for  instance,  had  been  shipping  sSurch 
far  to  the  West,  while  some  of  the  western  factories  had  been  shipping  starch  to 
New  York.  After  the  organization,  inasmuch  as  the  sales  are  all  maae  from  the  cen- 
tral office  in  New  York  City,  this  wasteful  expenditure  of  money  for  cross  freights 
was  entirely  avoided. 

As  has  been  said,  the  selling  for  all  of  the  different  plants  is  all  done  from  the  one 
New  York  establishment  In  like  manner  the  buying  of  the  main  supplies  is  also 
done  from  the  central  office,  but  local  supplies  are  bought  by  the  managers  of  the 
different  factories. 

(4)  There  was  also  a  considerable  saving  in  the  better  oiganization  of  the  travel- 
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ing  men  aad  of  the  local  agents.  There  has  been  a  territorial  division  between  dif- 
ferent asents,  so  that  cross  railroad  fares  and  useless  traveling  expenses  are  avoided. 

(5)  Tnere  has  been  likewise  a  better  concentration  of  the  managing  talent  of  the 
different  superintendents  and  heads  of  departments.  It  is  estimated  that  there  has 
been  saved  at  least  one-half  of  the  cost  of  selling  the  product. 

Speaking  generally,  there  have  been  higher  wages  in  several  departments,  but  on 
the  iivhole  there  can  not  Ije  noticed  much  of  any  change.  The  wages  paid  to  ordi- 
nary hand  labor  have  run  from  |1.35  to  |1.75  per  day.  The  wajges  now  are  hijgher 
than  they  were  in  the  years  1888  and  1889,  before  the  oi^anization  of  the  National 
Starch  Manufacturing  Company.  There  would  probably  have  been  an  advance  in 
wages  during  the  last  two  years  had  it  not  been  for  the  met  that  during  the  period  of 
depression  in  1893  to  1895  there  was  no  reduction  in  wages,  but  the  standard  of  the 
years  before  was  steadily  maintained. 

The  prices  of  starch  have  been  made  more  profitable  to  the  oiganization  than  it 
was  to  the  individual  producers,  owing  in  part  to  the  methods  of  production,  in  part 
to  the  greater  ability  to  r^^late  the  supply  in  the  market  to  the  normal  demand. 
Before  the  or^nization  was  formed  there  was  frequently  a  cutting  of  prices  which 
was  very  injurious  to  the  trade,  owin^  to  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  surplus  stocks. 

The  chief  disadvantage  in  industrml  combinations,  in  my  opinion,  is  found  in  the 
tendency  to  overcapitalization.  In  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company 
there  was  beyond  Question  an  excessive  capitalization.  Since  the  reorganization  the 
water  in  the  stock  nas  been  considerably  reduced,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it  can 
not  be  said  that  the  National  Starch  Company  is  overcapitalized. 

At  the  present  time  the  bonds  and  the  preferred  stock  of  the  National  Starch  Com- 
pany represent  substantially  the  tangible  assets.  The  common  stock  represents  the 
good  will,  including  the  brands  and  the  special  p^rocesses  of  the  company.  Some  of 
the  brands  are  very  valuable — the  consumers  insisting  upon  securing  just  those  and 
no  others.  There  are  a  laige  number  of  brands  manufactured,  but  a  few  have  a 
special  popularitv. 

It  must  oe  said  that  overcapitalization  is  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  safeguard  of  the  interests  of  the  public,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  brin^  in  competi- 
tion. The  effort  on  the  part  of  a  company  to  pay  dividends  on  its  capital  stock  will 
naturally  lead  to  a  pushing  of  the  prices  upward  to  an  extent  which  brings  competi- 
tors into  the  field,  and  which  in  this  way  keeps  competition  so  active  that  in  reality 
prices  will  be  kept  down  well  toward  the  lowest  margin. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  industrial  combinations,  have,  in  my  opinion,  done 
good,  and,  speaking  generally,  they  have  reduced  prices. 

The  National  Starch  Company  has  a  large  export  business,  its  market  being  sub- 
stantially the  world.  They  sell  in  practicSdly  every  civilized  country,  besides  sup- 
plying a  large  proportion  of  the  home  market.  While  in  individual  cases  the  foreign 
prices  are  cut  below  the  home  prices,  in  order  to  secure  and  hold  a  market,  speaking 
generally  this  is  not  the  case.  Foreign  prices  are  made  on  substantially  the  same 
basis  as  the  home  prices,  and,  on  account  of  the  added  cost  of  transportation,  range 
regularly  somewhat  higher. 

The  earlier  form  of  tne  combination,  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company, 
produced  about  65  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country.  Since  the  last  reor- 
nmization  and  the  acquisition  of  the  United  Starch  Company,  the  National  Starch 
Company  produces  probably  85  per  cent  and  upward  of  the  entire  output  of  the 
country. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  abuses  of  combinations,  a  reasonable  ])ublicity  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  business  from  year  to  year  is  advocated.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
methods  of  promotion  must  in  the  main  be  kept  secret,  otherwise  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  any  organization  at  all.  Ever  since  the  year  1882,  efforts  had  been  made 
in  the  starch  business  to  form  some  kind  of  an  or^nization  that  should  be  able  to 
regulate  the  supply,  but  without  success,  owing  chiefly  to  the  jealousies  among  the 
individual  manufacturers.  When  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  was 
organized,  the  promoters  found  it  necessary  to  keep  the  purchase  price  of  the  separate 
esUiblishments  entirely  sec^ret  in  order  to  avoid  this  jealousy  among  the  vendors. 

Beyond  this  reasonable  publicity,  no  further  legislation  seems  advisable. 

Wm.  F.  PiKL,  Jr. 

Statb  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York^  «: 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  above  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Wm.  F.  Pirl,  Jr. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  5th  day  of  June,  1901 . 

[seal.]  H.  R.  Wintrrbottom, 

Notary  Public,  Queens  County,  N.  Y, 
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Average  jmceis  of  com  and  starch  from  1890  to  1900,  inchuive. 


Year. 

Com  per 
bushel. 

Starch  per 
pound. 

Year. 

Com  per 
buaheL 

Stan^per 
poond. 

1890 

OenU. 
48.1 
70.4 
54 
49.9 
50.9 
47.7 

OenU, 
4.1 
3.7 
8.1 
8.2 
8.2 
3.2 

1896 

OenU, 
84 
31.9 
37.6 
41.3 
45w8 

2.7 

1891 

1897 

2.1 

1892 

1898 

1  9 

1893 

1899 

2 

1894 

1900 

2.1 

1895 

1 

1 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY. 


APFISATIT   OF  M&.  J.  HEKBEBT  BAGG, 

Secretary  of  the  General  Chemical  Company. 

The  General  Chemical  Company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  York  in 
Febniarv,  1899,  and  besan  busmess  on  March  1,  1899.  Its  business  is  the  manafac- 
ture  of  heavy  chemicals,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  mixed 
acid  for  manufacturers  of  explosives,  acetic  acid,  salt  cake,  glauber's  salt,  eilicate  of 
soda,  bichloride  of  tin,  sulphur  in  various  forms,  crystal  alum,  sulphate  of  alumina, 
etc. 

When  the  company  was  formed  it  bought  the  property  of  12  previously  exist- 
ing companies,  including  19  separate  plants.  Three  other  plants  nave  since  been 
acquired.  No  promoter  was  concerned  in  the  organization  of  the  company  and  no 
underwriting  syndicate.  The  consolidation  was  enected  entirely  by  agreement  among 
those  engaged  in  the  business.  An  appraisal  committee  was  formed  of  engineers 
and  manufacturers  and  it  determined  the  fair  cash  value  of  the  physical  plants.  Pay- 
ment was  made  for  the  plants,  on  this  valuation,  in  preferred  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany at  par,  but  preferred  stock  was  not  given  for  any  property  on  which  the  owners 
were  not  earning  at  least  8  per  cent  per  annum  net  profit.  By  virtue  of  this  restric- 
tion some  plants  were  paid  for  with  common  stock;  not  the  entire  property  of  any 
concern,  but  particular  plants  for  particular  branches  of  manufacture.  In  such  cases 
the  common  stock  was  taken  at  par  in  payment  for  the  plants  at  their  appraised  val- 
uation. The  remainder  of  the  common  stock  was  issu^  in  pavment  for  intangible 
property  of  the  companies  consolidated.  Under  tuis  head  would  be  included  some 
yearly  contracts  of  sale,  of  the  character  customarily  entered  into  by  laiige  buyers 
of  chemicals,  certain  trade-marks,  and  the  good  will  of  the  establishments  bought. 
Good  will  has  a  higher  real  value  in  the  chemical  trade  than  in  some  others.  Users 
of  chemicals  are  accustomed  to  use  the  products  of  particular  makers.  They  are 
loath  to  make  a  change,  because  they  are  not  sure  of  obtaining  the  same  results  from 
the  products  of  other  makers.  An  established  trade  has,  therefore,  a  distinct  value. 
The  valuation  of  the  intangible  property  was  based,  in  part,  upon  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  several  constituent  companies  for  5}  years  before  the  consolidation.  The 
estimated  value  of  intangible  property,  and  the  issue  of  common  stock  based  on  it, 
had  no  fixed  relation  to  the  estimated  value  of  tangible  property  and  the  issue  of  pre- 
ferred stock.  The  company  started  with  an  ample  working  cash  capital  and  without 
any  bonded  or  floating  debt. 

The  hope  of  diminishing  the  severity  of  competition  was  one  of  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  General  Chemical  (Jompany,  but  the  main  reason  was  the 
expectation  of  efitecting  economies  in  production  and  sale.  Considerable  economies 
have,  in  fact,  been  realized.  The  greatest  gain  was  the  economy  in  production,  due 
to  the  control  of  the  manufacturing  department  and  of  the  buying  from  the  central 
oflice.  While  the  details  of  tx)th  buying  and  selling  are  managed  by  the  branch  or 
district  ofilices,  of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen,  a  general  control  is  maintained  at 
the  central  ofiSce,  and  large  contracts  are  made  there.  An  appreciable  saving  in  the 
cost  of  raw  materials  is  effected  through  buying  for  all  our  plants  toother. 

A  considerable  saving  in  cross  freight  rates  on  our  heavy  goods  is  effected.  The 
company  gains  by  the  common  use  in  all  its  plants  of  certain  patents  and  improved 
processes.  The  manufacture  of  goods  under  certain  trade-marks  at  other  factories 
than  those  to  which  the  trade-marks  formerly  belonged  has  been  found  practicable 
to  some  extent,  and  has  been  a  source  of  savmg  through  the  diminution  of  freights 
on  such  trade-mark  goods.    This  policy  has  not,  however,  been  applied  to  any  con- 
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fliderable  extent.  The  nnmber  of  salesmen  is  practically  the  same  as  before  consoli- 
dation. It  is  expected  that  a  saving  may  hereafter  be  effected  bv  closing  some  of  the 
smaller  and  less  efficient  plants.  This  has  not  yet  been  possible,  because  a  strong 
demand  baa  compelled  us  to  make  full  use  of  all  our  facilities. 

The  company  is  so  far  from  having  a  monopoly  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  it 
materially  to  raise  the  price  of  its  products,  even  if  it  desired.  It  does  not  make  50 
per  cent  of  the  amount  made  in  tne  United  States  of  any  one  of  its  products.  Its 
actual  policy  has  been  to  reduce  the  margin  between  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  the 
selling  price  of  its  goods.  The  selling  price  has  in  some  cases  gone  up,  but  this  has 
been  because  of  advances  in  raw  materials.  Our  yearly  contracts  ol  sale  in  some 
cases  provide  for  alterations  of  selling  prices  to  correspond  with  variations  in  prices 
of  raw  nutterials.  At  the  same  time  that  we  have  diminished  the  margin  between 
materials  and  finished  products,  representing  the  manufocturlng  cost  and  profit,  we 
have  improved  the  quality  of  our  goods.  We  have  made  lai^  investments  in 
improvea  apparatus  and  are  attaining  a  higher  standard  of  purity. 

The  corrosive  nature  of  acids  and  acid  gases  that  enter  into  the  composition  of 
practically  all  our  chemicals  obliges  us  to  use  laige  quantities  of  platinum  and  gold 
as  well  as  lead  and  expensive  iron  apparatus  in  all  our  construction,  and  the  yearly 
repairs  form  a  large  item  in  the  manufacturing  cost — ^in  some  cases  the  major  item. 

We  expect  to  build  up  a  considerable  export  Dusiness.  Our  foreign  sales  are  made 
onpractically  the  same  baas  of  prices  as  our  domestic  sales.  The  only  noticeable 
dinerence  is  m  the  prices  charged  for  packages.  Many  of  our  packages,  such  as  bar- 
rels, drams,  and  carboys,  arethai^ged  for,  and  are  returnable  m  the  domestic  trade, 
at  the  prices  charged.  We  habitually  charge  somewhat  more  than  the  actual  first 
cost  of  such  packages  in  order  to  obtain  a  contribution  toward  damages  and  repairs; 
though  the  whole  cost  of  packages  is  not  bv  any  means  covered  bv  the  chai^ges. 
Packages  sent  abroad  do  not  have  to  be  taken  oack,  and  we  can  well  anord  to  chaiige 
somewhat  less  for  them  than  for  those  put  out  in  the  domestic  trade. 

Wages  have  been  very  generally  incr^ised  since  the  establiBhment  of  the  company. 
Our  workmen  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  mechanics,  but  they  are  men  who  have 
long  been  engaged  in  their  particular  work,  and  have  acquired  a  skill  in  it.  We  can 
afford  topay  them,  and  do  pay  them,  more  than  they  could  earn  at  any  other  employ- 
ment We  do  not  make  frequent  changes  of  workmen.  There  are  no  labor  unions 
among  our  employees. 

The  tariff  has  very  little  effect  upon  our  business.  Foreign  goods  competing  with 
ours  are  not  likely  to  be  imported  under  ordinary  conditions.  Onr  special  facilities 
for  transportation,  especially  our  tank  boats  and  tank  car  lines,  make  it  practically 
impoasiDie  for  foreigners  to  compete  with  us.  Yet  America  might  occasionally  be 
made  the  dumping  g^round  for  the  surpluses  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  it  is  as  a 
protection  against  this  possibility  that  tne  tariff  is  chiefly  of  value  to  American  manu- 
nicturers  of  heavy  chemicals. 

drATB  OF  New  Yobk,  County  of  New  York,  u: 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

J.  Herbbbt  Bago. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[sxAL.]  Ohas.  W.  Millabd, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  Ckmrdy, 


[Extract  from  the  prospectus  of  the  Qeneral  Chemical  Company.] 

About  17,500,000  preferred  and  $7,500,000  common  stock  will  be  issued  for  the 
business  and  plants  of  the  above  concern  upon  the  following  basis: 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  will  be  issued  at  par  for  the  appraised  value 
of  tangible  property  of  constituent  companies,  but  no  preferred  stock  will  be  issued 
for  property  upon  which  the  previous  owners  were  not  earning  at  least  8  per  cent 

Ser  annum  net  profit.  A  working  capital  of  1750,000  has  been  provided  by  the  ven- 
ofB,  each  subscribing  at  par  for  ^ditional  preferred  stock  to  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  its  tangible  property,  payable  in  cash. 

The  common  stock  will  be  issued  at  par  for  the  entire  value  of  the  intangible  prop- 
erty of  the  vendors  in  proportion  to  their  earning  capacity  as  ascertained  by  the 
Audit  Ck)mpany,  of  New  York. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  the  stocks  of  the  General  Chemical  Company 
have  been  issued  upon  the  bnsis  of  actual  values  and  earning  capacity  of  the  constitu- 
ent companies;  that  no  stock  has  been  given  as  a  bonus  to  an  underwriting  syndicate, 
snd  no  conmiission  has  been  paid  to  promoters. 
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Average  price;^  of  com  and  starch  from  1890  to  1900 ^  induiwe. 


Year. 

Corn  per 
biMhel. 

Starch  per 
pound. 

1890 

OenU. 
48.1 
70.4 
M 
49.9 
60.9 
47.7 

CenU. 
4.1 
8.7 
8.1 
8.2 
8.2 
8.2 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Year. 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Com  per 
biubel. 


OenU. 
84 

81.9 
37.6 
41.3 
45.8 


Starch  per 
poand. 


OenU. 


2.7 
2.1 
1.9 
2 

2.1 


GENEBAl.  CHEMICAL  COMPANY. 

AFFIDAVIT   OF  ME.  J.  HEKBEBT  BAGG, 

Secretary  of  Die  General  Chemical  Company. 

The  General  Chemical  Company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  York  in 
February,  1899,  and  besan  business  on  March  1,  1899.  Its  busineas  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  heavy  chemicate,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  mixed 
acid  for  manufacturers  of  explosives,  acetic  acid,  salt  cake,  glauber's  salt,  silicate  of 
soda,  bichloride  of  tin,  sulphur  in  various  forms,  crystal  alum,  sulphate  of  alumina, 
etc. 

When  the  company  was  formed  it  bought  the  property  of  12  previously  exist- 
ing companies,  including  19  separate  plants.  Three  other  plants  nave  since  been 
acquirea.  No  promoter  was  concerned  in  the  organization  of  the  company  and  no 
underwriting  syndicate.  The  consolidation  was  enected  entirely  by  agreement  among 
those  engaged  in  the  business.  An  appraisal  committee  was  formed  of  engineers 
and  manufacturers  and  it  determined  the  fair  cash  value  of  the  physical  plants.  Pay- 
ment was  made  for  the  plants,  on  this  valuation,  in  preferred  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany at  par,  but  preferred  stock  was  not  given  for  any  property  on  which  the  owneis 
were  not  earning  at  least  8  per  cent  per  annum  net  profit.  By  virtue  of  this  restric- 
tion some  plants  were  paid  for  with  common  stock;  not  the  entire  property  of  any 
concern,  but  particular  plants  for  particular  branches  of  manufacture.  In  such  cases 
the  common  stock  was  taken  at  par  in  payment  for  the  plants  at  their  appraised  val- 
uation. The  remainder  of  the  common  stock  was  issued  in  payment  for  intangible 
property  of  the  companies  consolidated.  Under  ttiis  head  would  be  included  some 
yearly  contracts  of  sale,  of  the  character  customarily  entered  into  by  large  buyere 
of  chemicals,  certain  trade-marks,  and  the  good  will  of  the  establishments  bought 
Good  will  has  a  higher  real  value  in  the  chemical  trade  than  in  some  others.  Users 
of  chemicals  are  accustomed  to  use  the  products  of  particular  makers.  They  are 
loath  to  make  a  change,  because  they  are  not  sure  of  obtaining  the  same  results  from 
the  products  of  other  makers.  An  established  trade  has,  therefore,  a  distinct  value. 
The  valuation  of  the  intangible  property  was  based,  in  part,  upon  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  several  constituent  companies  for  5}  years  before  the  consolidation.  The 
estimated  value  of  intangible  property,  and  the  issue  of  common  stock  based  on  it, 
had  no  fixed  relation  to  the  estimated  value  of  tangible  property  and  the  issue  of  pre- 
ferred stock.  The  company  started  with  an  ample  working  cash  capital  and  without 
any  bonded  or  floating  debt. 

The  hope  of  diminishing  the  severity  of  competition  was  one  of  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  General  Chemical  (>)mpany,  but  the  main  reason  was  the 
expectation  of  effecting  economies  in  production  and  sale.  Considerable  economies 
have,  in  fact,  been  realized.  The  greatest  gain  was  the  economy  in  production,  due 
to  the  control  of  the  manufacturing  department  and  of  the  buying  from  the  central 
oflice.  While  the  details  of  lx)th  buying  and  selling  are  managed  by  the  branch  or 
district  ofilices,  of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen,  a  general  control  is  maintained  at 
the  central  office,  and  large  contracts  are  made  tnere.  An  appreciable  saving  in  the 
cost  of  raw  materials  is  effected  through  buying  for  all  our  pumts  toother. 

A  considerable  saving  in  cross  freight  rates  on  our  heavy  goods  is  effected.  The 
company  gains  by  the  common  use  in  all  its  plants  of  certain  patents  and  improved 
processes.  The  manufacture  of  goods  under  certain  trade-marks  at  other  factories 
than  those  to  which  the  trade-marks  formerly  belonged  has  been  found  practicable 
to  some  extent,  and  has  been  a  source  of  saving  through  the  diminution  of  freights 
on  such  trade-mark  goods.    This  policy  has  not,  however,  been  applied  to  any  con- 
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aiderable  extent.  The  number  of  salesmen  is  practically  the  same  as  before  consoli- 
dation. It  is  expected  that  a  saving  may  hereafter  be  effected  bv  closing  some  of  the 
smaller  and  less  efficient  plants.  This  has  not  yet  been  possible,  because  a  strong 
demand  has  compelled  us  to  make  full  use  of  all  our  facilities. 

The  company  is  so  far  from  having  a  monopoly  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  it 
materially  to  raise  the  price  of  its  products,  even  if  it  desired.  It  does  not  make  50 
per  cent  of  the  amount  made  in  tne  United  States  of  any  one  of  its  products.  Its 
actual  policy  has  been  to  reduce  the  margin  between  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  the 
sellins  price  of  its  eoods.  The  selling  price  has  in  some  cases  gone  up,  but  this  has 
been  because  of  advances  in  raw  materials.  Our  yearly  contracts  of  sale  in  some 
cases  provide  for  alterations  of  selling  prices  to  correspond  with  variations  in  prices 
of  raw  materials.  At  the  same  time  that  we  have  diminished  the  margin  between 
materials  and  finished  products,  representing  the  manufocturing  cost  and  profit,  we 
have  improved  the  quality  of  our  goods.  We  have  made  large  investments  in 
improvea  apparatus  and  are  attaining  a  higher  standard  of  purity. 

The  corrosive  nature  of  acids  and  acid  gases  that  enter  into  the  composition  of 
practically  all  our  chemicals  obliges  us  to  use  lai^  quantities  of  platinum  and  gold 
as  well  SB  lead  and  expensive  iron  apparatus  in  au  our  construction,  and  the  yearly 
repairs  form  a  large  item  in  the  manufacturing  cost — ^in  some  cases  the  major  item. 

We  expect  to  build  up  a  considerable  export  business.  Our  foreign  sales  are  made 
on  practically  the  same  basis  of  prices  as  our  domestic  sales.  The  only  noticeable 
di^rence  is  in  the  prices  charged  for  packages.  Many  of  our  packages,  such  as  bar- 
rels, drums,  and  carboys,  arethai^ged  for.  and  are  returnable  in  the  domestic  trade, 
at  the  prices  chaiged.  We  habitually  cnarge  somewhat  more  thaji  the  actual  first 
cost  of  such  packages  in  order  to  obtain  a  contribution  toward  damages  and  repairs; 
though  the  whole  cost  of  packages  is  not  bv  any  means  covered  bv  the  charges. 
Packages  sent  abroad  do  not  have  to  be  taken  back,  and  we  can  well  anord  to  chiu^ 
somewhat  less  for  them  than  for  those  put  out  in  the  domestic  trade. 

Wages  have  been  very  generally  increased  since  the  establishment  of  the  company. 
Our  workmen  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  mechanics,  but  they  are  men  who  have 
long  been  engaged  in  their  particular  work,  and  have  acquired  a  skill  in  it.  We  can 
afford  topay  them,  and  do  pay  them,  more  than  they  could  earn  at  any  other  employ- 
ment We  do  not  make  frequent  changes  of  workmen.  There  are  no  labor  unions 
among  our  employees. 

The  tariff  has  very  little  effect  upon  our  business.  Foreign  goods  competing  with 
ours  are  not  likely  to  be  imported  under  ordinary  conditions.  Our  special  facilities 
for  transportation,  especially  our  tank  boats  and  tank  car  lines,  make  it  practically 
impossible  for  foreigners  to  compete  with  us.  Yet  America  might  occasionally  be 
made  the  dumping  g^round  for  the  surpluses  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  it  is  as  a 
protection  asainst  this  possibility  that  tne  tariff  is  chiefly  of  value  to  American  manu- 
lacturers  of  Heavy  chemicals. 

9tatb  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  m; 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

J.  Herbert  Baog. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[seal.]  Oh  as.  W.  Millard, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County, 


[Extract  from  the  proepectuB  of  the  Qeneral  Chemical  Company.] 

About  17,500,000  preferred  and  $7,500,000  common  stock  will  be  issued  for  the 
business  and  plants  of  the  above  concern  upon  the  following  basis: 

Ninetv  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  wul  be  issued  at  par  for  the  appraised  value 
of  tangible  property  of  constituent  companies,  but  no  preferred  stock  will  be  issued 
for  property  upon  which  the  previous  owners  were  not  earning  at  least  8  per  cent 

Ser  annum  net  profit.    A  working  capital  of  $750,000  has  been  provided  by  the  ven- 
ors,  each  subscribing  at  par  for  additional  preferred  stock  to  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  its  tannble  property,  payable  in  cash. 

The  common  stock  will  be  issued  at  par  for  the  entire  value  of  the  intangible  prop- 
erty of  the  vendors  in  proportion  to  their  earning  capacity  as  ascertained  by  the 
Audit  Company,  of  New  York. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  the  stocks  of  the  General  Chemical  Company 
have  been  issued  upon  the  basis  of  actual  values  and  earning  capacity  of  the  constitu- 
ent companies;  that  no  stock  has  been  given  as  a  bonus  to  an  underwriting  syndicate, 
and  no  commission  has  been  paid  to  promoters. 
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The  aggregate  net  earnings  of  the  constitaent  companiee  for  the  year  18d8  were 
over  11,000,000,  and  it  is  expected  that  eoonomies  in  manufacture,  administratioii, 
and  distribution  will  largely  increase  the  annual  net  profits. 

Quarterly  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  will  be  paid  upon  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  commencing  July  1,  1899. 

The  company  has  an  ample  working  cash  capital,  provided  as  before  stated,  and 
has  no  bonded  or  floating  aebt. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  company  as  of  December  31,  1900,  certified  by  Messrs. 
Barrow,  Wade,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  pubhc  accountants,  is  as  follows: 

Assets: 

Manufacturing  investment  at  cost |12, 195, 688. 03 

Investments  in  other  corporations 2, 309, 554. 14 

Merchandise  on  hand,  at  factory  cost 1, 285, 267. 25 

Accounts  receivable 1 865, 047. 51 

Cash 325,726,19 

Unexpired  insurance  premiums,  stamps,  etc 19,351.16 

17,000,634.28 
Liabilities: 

Capital  stock — 

Preferred 8,260,000.00 

Common 7,167,900.00 

Accounts  payable 559, 727. 91 

Dividends  accrued 123,900.00 

Surplus 889,106.37 

17,000,634.28 
[Statement  to  stockholden  of  the  General  Chemical  Company,  Febmary  1, 1901.] 

The  financial  results  of  the  operations  of  this  company  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1900,  have  been,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.    They  are  as  follows: 

Surplus  on  books  December  31, 1899 $478,710.17 

Net  profits  for  the  year  1900 1,258,945.54 

1, 737, 655. 71 
Less  dividends  paid  to  stockholders: 

Preferred $493,715.00 

Common 285,364.00 

779,079.00 

958, 576. 71 
Less  charged  off  plantaccount 69,470.34 

Balance  transferred  to  surplus  account  December  31,  1900 889, 106. 37 

During  the  year  we  have  expended  in  construction  and  betterments  . .      688, 896. 74 

We  have  also  acquired  3  new  plants. 

We  have  naturally  felt  the  falling  off  in  the  activity  of  the  consuming  trade  of  the 
country  as  compared  with  the  last  few  months  of  1899.  This  has  been  compensated 
by  increased  economies  and  not  by  higher  prices,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  oatr 
lined  in  our  first  report  Our  present  condition  for  economical  production  and  dis- 
tribution is  better  tnan  ever,  and  the  oiganization  is  complete  and  harmonious. 


NATIONAL  ASPHALT  COMPANY. 
AFFIDAVIT  OF  MB.  AETHUB  W.  SEWALL, 

Secretary  and  Treagurer  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 

The  business  of  the  National  Asphalt  Companv,  or  of  the  subordinate  companies 
which  it  owns  and  controls,  is  the  importing  and  refining  of  asphalt,  and  the  sale  of 
it  for  paving  purposes,  for  paints,  varnishes,  roofing,  reservoir  lining,  insulating, 
etc.  One  of  the  constituent  companies,  the  Manhattan  Trap  Rock  Company,  quar- 
ries and  crushes  and  sells  rock  for  paving  and  similar  purposes. 
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The  Asphalt  C!ompaiiy  of  America,  the  prindpal  company  sabordinate  to  the 
National  Asphalt  Company,  was  meorporated  on  June  28,  1899.  It  was  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  concerns  interested  in  asphalt  paving,  including  the  New 
York  and  Bermudez  Company  of  New  York,  the  Barber  AsphaJt  Paving  Company 
of  West  Virginia,  the  New  Tnnidad  Lake  Asphalt  Company,  Limited,  of  London, 
and  the  Alcatraz  Company  of  West  Virginia.  I  was  not  interested  in  the  Asphalt 
Company  of  America.  I  was  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Asphalt  Paving 
Company,  which  did  not  go  into  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America  on  account  of  a 
fiulure  to  a^ee  on  terms. 

The  National  Asphalt  Company  was  incorporated  on  August  1,  1900,  and  began 
bosinesB  on  January  1, 1901.  It  bought  nearly  all  the  stock  of  the  Asphalt  Company 
of  America,  all  the  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  all  the 
stock  of  die  New  Jersev  Mexican  Asphalt  Company,  owning  asphalt  properties  in 
Mexico;  all  the  stock  of  the  Manhattan  Trap  Bock  Company,  a  majority  of  the  stock 
of  the  Gilson  Asphaltum  Company,  and  the  titles  to  certain  asphalt  deposits  in 
Venezuela.  The  National  Asphalt  Companv,  throueh  its  subordinate  companies, 
handles  probably  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  asphalt  sold  in  the  United  States.  It  sells 
considerable  Quantities  to  independent  paving  companies.  Its  subordinate  com- 
panies themselves  do  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  the  asphalt  naving  in  the  United  States. 

No  promoter  was  concerned  in  the  formation  ol  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 
Consolidation  was  arranged  between  the  principal  owners  of  the  Asphalt  Company 
of  America  and  the  owners  of  the  smaller  companies  absorbed.  The  several  stock- 
holders exchanged  their  stock  in  the  subordinate  companies  for  stock  and  collateral 
fiold  certificates  of  the  National  Asphalt  Companv.  The  National  Asphalt  Company 
IB  not  an  operating  company.  Its  property  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  stocks  of 
other  corporations.  There  was  spme  slight  opposition  to  the  consolidation  on  the 
part  of  a  minority  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  consolidation  by  action  of  the  courts,  but  it  was 
onsuccessful.  All  the  stock  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America  has  now  been 
exchanged  for  the  stock  of  the  new  company  except  a  trifling  amount,  less  than  one- 
third  of  1  per  cent.  The  exchange  has  been  more  complete  than  such  operations 
nsually  are. 

When  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America  was  formed  it  gave  its  5  per  cent  collateral 
gold  certificates  in  exchange  for  the  stock  of  its  constituent  companies,  and  secured 
the  certificates  by  deposit  of  the  stock  bought.  Thirty  million  dollars  of  these  cer- 
tificates were  issued.  The  Asphalt  Company  of  America  also  issued  600,000  50Hdollar 
shares  of  stock,  not  as  paid  up,  but  subject  to  call.  An  assessment  of  $5  a  share  was 
made  at  the  time  of  issue,  and  a  second  call  of  |5  afterwards.  This  made  $6,000,000 
of  actual  cash  paid  in  bv  stockholders.  The  National  Asphalt  Company  issued 
$6,000,000  of  collateral  gold  certificates,  secured  by  deposit  of  the  shares  of  the  Asphalt 
Company  of  America.  It  offered  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Asphidt  Company  of 
America  for  each  share,  on  which  |10  in  cash  had  been  paid  in,  |10  in  the  new  5  per 
cent  collateral  gold  certificates  and  $7  in  full-paid  preferred  stock  and  $10  in  full-paid 
common  stock  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 

The  National  Asphalt  Company  issued  71,000  shares  of  its  preferred  stock,  par 
valne  $3^550,000,  and  102,000  shares  of  the  common  stock,  par  value  $5,100,000,  for 
the  acquisition  of  2,500  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asphalt  Pav- 
ing Company,  constituting  the  entire  issue;  14,000,  out  of  the  entire  issue  of  23,750, 
shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Gilson  Asphaltum  Company  of  New  Jersey,  par 
valne  $1,400,000;  1,000  shares,  constituting  the  entire  issue  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
New  Jersey  Mexican  Asphalt  Company,  par  value  $100,000;  5,000  shares,  constitut- 
ing the  entire  issue  of  the  stock  of  the  Manhattan  Trap  Rock  Company,  par  value 
$500,000;  approved  titles  to  3  asphalt  deposits  on  the  east  shore  of  JjBike  Maracaibo, 
Venezuela,  known  as  "El  Mene,''  "Tembladar,"  and  "Lasrunillas."  These  prop- 
erties were  owned  by  and  sold  to  the  National  Asphalt  Company  by  the  same  vendors. 
I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  basis  of  division  of  the  securities  issued  in  payment 
therefor. 

The  $30,000,000  paid  b^  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America  in  its  collateral  gold 
certificates  for  the  stock  of  its  constituent  companies  is  believed  to  have  been  the  fair 
cash  valne  of  the  properties.  The  property  is  of  such  a  character  that  its  value  is 
lail^ly  speculative  and  can  not  be  positively  fixed.  This  is  because  of  the  important 
position  which  the  deposits  of  asphalt,  owned  or  controlled,  hold  among  the  assets 
of  the  company.  The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Com^Mmy  alone,  however,  one  of  the 
^i^^panies  owned  by  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America,  has  assets  of  a  cash  value  of 
$9,500,000;  and  it  owns  no  interest  in  the  deposits  of  asphalt.  The  $4,200,000  pre- 
med  stock  and  the  $6,000,000  common  stock  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company, 
which  was  given  in  addition  to  the  $6,000,000  collateral  gold  certificates  in  exchange 
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for  the  stock  of  the  AsphAlt  Company  of  America,  repreaented  the  yalae  of  the 
organization  and  sood  will  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America  aa  a  going  concern. 
In  a  technical  trade  like  ours,  I  consider  that  this  established  organization^  with  the 
acquired  skill  and  experience  that  go  with  it,  has  a  great  valne. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  consolidation  was  perhaps  the  desire  to  diminish  the 
severity  of  competition.  It  is  true  that  the  principal  asphalt  companies  were  sdll 
able  to  make  a  profit  in  their  business,  but  a  condition  of  things  seemed  to  be 
approaching  in  which  prices  would  be  cut  to  cost  or  lower.  A  second  important  con- 
sideration was  the  desire  to  effect  important  economies  by  unified  management.  The 
various  corporations  overlapped  eacn  other  territorially  in  their  operations.  There 
might  be  three  or  four  asphalt  companies  operating  in  a  town.  Three  or  four  plants 
might  l)e  maintained  there  more  or  less  continuously.  A  single  plant  could  do  all 
the  work,  and  do  it  far  more  economicallv.  Fifty-eight  corporations  are  now 
included  under  the  control  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company.  A  bulge  number  of 
them  have  been  eliminated  as  active  orsanizations.  The  number  of  employees  has, 
by  this  means,  been  greatly  diminished;  not  the  actual  number  of  workmen  on  the 
street,  but  in  some  degree  tne  number  of  superintendents,  and  in  a  far  greater  degree 
the  office  force.  The  diminution  of  the  number  of  competing  corporations  has  also 
made  it  possible  to  diminish  the  number  of  men  who  attend  lettings  and  look  aiter 
the  secunnj^  of  contracts;  but  this  item  is  of  less  importance. 

Another  important  gain  by  consolidation  is  the  increase  of  the  foreign  trade.  The 
National  Asphalt  Company  is  able  to  push  this  busjness  with  an  energy  which  smaller 
organizations  could  not  put  into  it  The  mere  increase  of  busineas  which  results 
from  pushing  the  trade  in  foreign  countries  reduces  the  pro  rata  cost  of  mining, 
shipping,  ana  refining,  and  enables  all  the  work  of  the  company  to  be  done  wim 
less  pro  rata  expense.  The  prices  of  work  in  forei^  countries  are  substantially  on 
the  same  basis  as  those  in  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons 
between  European  and  American  prices,  or  even  between  prices  in  different  cities  in 
the  United  States.  Comparisons  are  complicated  by  different  methods  of  laying  and 
by  different  periods  of  maintenance  under  the  condracts. 

I  believe  our  pavements  are  superior  to  the  rock-asphalt  pavements  heretofore  laid 
in  European  cities.  They  are  less  hard  and  less  slippery.  Besides  this,  experience 
has  taught  us  to  add  certain  ingredients  to  the  mixture  of  asphalt  and  rock  or  sand, 
which  add  to  the  durability  of  the  pavement  The  European  asphalt  is  a  natural 
impregnation  of  rock  with  bitumen,  while  ours  is  an  artincial  mixture.  The  rock 
asphalt  is  subject  to  economical  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  tnmsport- 
ing  the  whole  weight  of  the  rock  employed,  while  we  have  to  transport  nothing  hat 
the  asphalt.  We  obtain  the  broken  stone  and  sand  at  any  convenient  place  near  the 
point  where  the  pavement  is  laid.  Beds  of  rock  asphidt  similar  to  those  quarried  in 
Europe  are  found  in  various  places  in  the  United  States.  There  are  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  sandstone  impregnated  with  bituijden  in  Kentuck}* .  There  are  nmi- 
lar  deposits  in  Indian  Territory,  and  also  limestone  with  bitumen  impregnation.  In 
Utah  and  California  there  are  whole  hills  of  bitumen-impregnated  sand^ne. 

In  California  asphalt  is  also  obtained  by  distillation  from  petroleum  found  there 
which  has  an  aspnalt  base.  In  the  process  of  distillation,  however,  the  asphalt  la 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  700  to  800  aegrees.  This  seems  to  set  up  a  change  which 
is  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  asphiut  It  is  a  fact,  at  an^  rate,  that  the  asphalt 
obtained  from  distillation  of  petroleum  is  harder  and  less  serviceable  than  that  whidi 
does  not  require  distillation.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  changes 
of  temperature  are  slight,  with  fair  success,  but  wherever  there  is  a  gmit  difference 
of  temperature  between  winter  and  summer,  if  it  is  made  of  such  a  oondstency  as  to 
endure  the  summer  heat  it  will  crack  in  the  winter. 

The  prices  of  asphalt  paving  have  not  been  raised  in  consequence  of  the  consoli- 
dation. They  vary  with  local  conditions  and  requirements;  but  we  are  doing  work 
at  lower  rates,  if  anything,  than  last  year,  and  the  volume  of  business  has  increased. 
A  considerable  amount  of  latitude  in  regard  to  prices  is  necessarily  left  to  local  man- 
agers, though  the  general  policy  is  controlled,  as  fiu-  as  possible,  from  the  central 
office.  The  cost  of  paving  m  New  York  City  and  vicinity  was  materially  reduced 
by  the  coming  into  the  market  of  one  of  our  constituent  companies.  There  was  a 
combination  m  this  vicinity  on  broken  stone  which  held  up  the  price  to  $1.40  a 
yard.  The  Manhattan  Trap  Rock  Company  was  formed  by  persons  interested  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Asphalt  raving  Company.  It  opened  up  a  quarry  in  Rockland 
Countv,  and  put  broken  stone  on  the  market,  with  the  result  that  the  price  has 
gone  down  from  $1.40  to  75  cents  since  1897. 

The  consolidation  had  no  noticeable  effect  on  wages.  In  every  instance  wasea  are 
as  good  as  before,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  better.  Wages  are  a  shade  higher  on 
the  whole  than  10  years  ago  or  5  years  ago. 
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The  tariff  doee  not  directly  affect  the  asphalt  businesB,  except  as  it  incieases  the 
ooflt  of  pavement  to  the  i)eople  of  the  country.  I  see  no  sound  economic  reason  for 
the  duty  on  asphalt  It  is,  of  course,  paid  by  the  cities  that  have  the  paving  done, 
and  by  other  consumers.  I  do  not  thmk,  however,  that  the  amount  of  it  is  great 
enough  to  diminish  materially  the  use  of  asphalt  pavement,  or  to  cause  other  pave- 
ments to  be  substituted  for  it. 

I  have  not  observed  any  disadvantages  resulting  from  consolidation.  As  a  general 
principle  I  believe  that  union  is  better  for  business  men,  for  laboring  men,  and  for 
ail.  Almost  all  our  work  is  done  by  union  labor.  Ckx^neration  conserves  force  and 
is  advantageous  to  society,  though  the  power  of  consolioation  mav  be  abused,  either 
by  the  workinemen  or  by  the  employers.  Our  relations  with  labor  oii^nizations 
are  very  friendly,  and  I  believe  in  them  as  well  as  in  combinations  of  business  men. 

I  give  below  a  table  showing  the  wages  paid  b^  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Ck)m- 
panv  to  foremen  and  other  experts  in  various  cities  during  the  month  of  August, 
1900.  The  wa^  paid  to  common  laborers  by  this  company  are  from  $1.50  to  $1.75 
a  day;  though  in  some  western  cities,  such  as  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City,  in  the  fall, 
it  hais  been  necessary  to  pay  as  much  as  |2  a  day  for  ordinary  labor.  The  men  who 
get  $1 .75  are  picked  men,  generally  used  on  the  concrete  boards. 

Wages  paid  to  foremen  and  other  experts,  August  SI,  1900, 


City. 

Street  fore- 
men. 

Yard  fore- 
men. 

Roller  en- 
gineers. 

Rakers. 

Tampers. 

Smoothers. 

Allentown 

Boston 

$3.60 
2. 50  to  4. 00 

8.50 
2. 60  to  8. 60 

8.60 
2. 60  to  4. 00 
2. 60  to  8. 50 
2.60to4.00 

4.00 
8. 00  to  4. 60 

4.00 

$3.00 
8.00 
8.60 
8.60 
4.00 
8.50 

$3.00 

8.50 

2. 60  to  4. 00 

8. 50  to  4. 00 

2. 60  to  3. 60 

$2. 00  to  2. 25 
2.00 
2.00 

$1.75  to  2. 00 
1.75 
2.00 

$1.75  to  2. 00 
1.75  to  2. 00 

Bqffnlo 

2.00 

Ohic«n>    , 

Detroit  .         .... 

Elmlra 

Fort  Wayne 

Harrisbuig 

JeneyCity 

Kansas  City 

Lincoln  ^ . » .  ^ . .  ^ . . 

4.00 
4.00 

8. 00  to  4. 00 
8. 00  to  4. 00 

Lomr  Island  City. 

4. 00  to  4.  M> 
8.60 
4.00 
2.60 

Louisville 

4.00 

2. 60  to  4. 00 

6.00 

8. 60  to  4. 00 

6.00 

4.00 

8. 60  to  6. 00 

8.S8to6.00 

4.00 

2.60to4.00 

2. 60  to  6. 00 

2.50 

8.00 

8.60 

8.00 

8.00to4.00 

8.00 

8.60 
4.00 

1 

Newark 

New  Orleans 

New  York: 

Manliattan  .. 

2.00 

2.25 
2.25 

L75 

2.00 
2.50 

1.75 
1.75 

Bronx 

8.60 
4.60 
8.60 
4.00 

2.60 

Petenbuiv 

gLPanl 

4.00 
8.00 

2. 25  to  2. 60 

2. 00  to  2. 25 

Scianton 

SioazCity 

South  Bend 

St.  Joseph 

Top^ka 

8.00 
4.00 
2.60 

3.00 
2. 60  to  8. 50 

2.25 

2. 00  to  2. 25 

2.25 

WfthMh 

5.00 
4.00 

2.25 

2.00 

2.00 

Wanhingtnn . . 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

A.  W.  Sewall. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  u>  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[sKAL.]  Victor  £.  Sen aum burg, 

Notary  Public,  Kings  County. 


Exhibit. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  charter  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company  are 
appended: 

Seventh.  The  corporation  may  use  and  apply  its  surplus  earnings  or  accumulated 
profits,  including  the  amount  authorized  by  law  to  be  reserved,  to  the  purchase  or 
aoqnisition  of  property  and  of  its  own  capital  stock,  and  may  purchase  and  acquire 
bonds,  debentures,  collateral  certificates,  or  other  obligations  issued  or  guaranteed 
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by  it  from  time  to  time,  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  tenns 
as  its  board  of  directors  shall  determine;  and  neither  the  property  nor  the  capital 
stock,  bonds,  debentures,  collateral  certificates,  or  other  obligations  so  purchased  or 
acquired,  nor  any  of  the  same  taken  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  any  debt  due  to 
the  corporation,  shall  be  regarded  as  profits  for  the  purposes  of  declaration  or  pay- 
ment ot  dividends,  unless  so  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  or  a 
minority  of  the  stockholders.    *    *    * 

The  board  of  directors,  from  time  to  time,  shall  determine  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  and  at  what  times  and  places,  and  under  what  conditions  and  regulations,  the 
accounts,  books,  and  records  of  the  corporation,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  stockholders;  and  no  stockholder  shall  have  any  right  of  inspecting 
any  account  or  book  or  document  of  the  corporation,  except  as  conferred  by  statute 
or  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  resolution  of  the  stockholders. 


AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  KK.  JTrSTTJS  S.  RALPH. 

Secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company. 

The  American  Cotton  Oil  Company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  in  October,  1889.  Tne'  entire  amount  of  capital  stock  issued  and  oat- 
standing  is  as  follows:  Preferred  stock  f  10, 198,600,  common  stock  120,237,100;  and 
there  are  at  this  date  in  addition  $3,000,000  ffold  debenture  bonds;  making  the  SKgre- 

fate  capitalization  $33,435,700.  The  originiu  issue  of  bonds  was  $4,000,000,  of  which 
1,000,000  in  amount  was  paid  and  canceled  prior  to  November  1,  1900. 

The  valuation  of  the  tangible  propertv  (land,  buildings,  machinery)  and  assets  on 
August  31,  1891,  was  $15,773,93o;  and  the  valuation  at  that  date  of  contracts,  leases, 
patents,  procesHes,  brands,  goodwill,  etc.,  was  $19,104,978.  On  August  31,  1900,  the 
valuation  of  tangible  assets  had  increased  to  $17,949,863,  and  the  intangible  assets 
above  enumerated  had  been  reduced  in  valuation  to  $17,074,124. 

Dividends  of  6  per  cent  (3  per  cent  semi-annually }  have  been  paid  upon  the  pre- 
ferred stock  continuously  since  June,  1892;  and  dunnff  the  past  3  years  dividends 
upon  the  common  stock  have  been  paid  annually,  the  common-stock  dividends 
averaging  3^  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  period  named. 

The  business  of  the  company  is  the  crushing  of  cotton  seed  and  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  the  resulting  products.  Of  these  the  oil  is  the  most  important,  closely 
followed  in  value  by  the  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal.  The  company  and  its  affiliated 
companies  manufacture  and  sell  various  other  products,  including  cotton  linters, 
hulls,  hull  ashes,  lard,  lard  compound,  cottolene,  oath  and  laundry  soape,  and  wash- 
ing powders.  The  volume  of  business  done  by  the  company  has  steadily  increased 
since  its  organization,  though,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mills,  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  entire  cotton-seed  business  of  the  country  done  bv  this  com- 
pany is  less  than  at  the  time  of  organization.  This  company  not  only  sells  the 
proauct  of  its  own  crushing  mills,  but  also  buys  products  of  other  mills,  refining  the 
oils  thus  purchased  and  distributing  them  through  its  sellins  department. 

The  American  Cotton  Oil  Company  owns  a  refinery  and  other  property  in  New 
Jersey,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  assets  consists  of  the  capital  stocks  of  subordinate 
companies.  It  owns  tne  capital  stocks  of  companies  operating  cotton-seed  crushing 
mills  in  the  several  States  throughout  the  cotton  belt,  and  of  others  operating  ofl 
refineries,  lard  plants,  and  soap  factories;  the  companies  oein^,  with  some  exceptions, 
incorporated  under  the  l^ws  of  the  States,  respectively,  in  which  their  manufacturing 
plants  are  located.  Thel buying,  selling,  and  manu^usturing  are  managed  by  the 
officers  of  the  respectivaeompanies. 

Centralized  oiganizatilMModuces  important  savings  in  both  buying  and  selling, 
and  increases  the  comiiaMln  standing  and  importance  of  the  company  by  reason  of 
the  volume  of  businesf^^^fcacted.  It  also  has  advantag^es  in  the  facility  with  which 
important  processes  o^pKiufacture  are  made  more  widely  effective.  There  is,  of 
course,  some  disadvantage  in  the  conduct  of  a  business  in  which  the  manufacturing 
units  are  so  widely  separated,  but  on  the  whole  the  advantages  of  consolidation 
largely  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

The  tariff  is  not  a  very  important  factor  in  the  business  of  this  company,  inasmuch 
aa  the  raw  material  uaea  is  all  of  home  growth,  and  the  products  when  exported  are 
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not  sabject  to  United  States  tariffs.    The  tariff  does  raise  the  price  of  some  things 
nsed  in  the  bnsinesB,  but  not  to  a  very  important  degree. 

Statb  op  New  Yokk,  CourUy  of  New  York,  ss: 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  tnie,  and  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Justus  E.  Ralph. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[SBA.L.]  AlPHONSB  FraNCX)NI, 

Notary  PMic. 


STANDARD  MILLING  COMPANY. 
AFFIDAVIT  OF  KK.  THOMAS  A.  McIirTYEE, 

Director  of  (lie  Standard  MiUing  Company, 

The  Standard  Milling  Gompanv  is  the  larsest  milling  organization  in  the  world, 
althoi^h  it  controls  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  milling  business  of  the  United  States. 
Its  mifis  are  equipped  to  erind  over  175,000  bushels  of  wheat  daily.  It  also  produces 
specialties  in  cereals,  such  as  H^^ker's  oatmeal,  buckwheat,  and  self-raismg  flour 
foods. 

I  first  became  interested  in  the  milling  business  in  1892,  when  I  organized  the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company.  In  this  company  we  combined  5  mills  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Staten  Island,  making  all  the  nour  ground  in  New  York 
City.  One  was  estabushed  in  1830,  another  in  1^3,  the  youngest  in  1855.  I  person- 
ally bought  all  these  companies  and  sold  them  to  the  new  or  combined  company. 
No  one  of  the  old  concerns  knew  what  any  other  one  got.  In  some  cases  I  paid  more 
for  a  plant  than  would  have  been  justified  by  its  previous  eaminfi^s.  because  I  took 
account  of  the  value  of  having  it  in  such  a  combination.  On  the  wnole,  however,  I 
did  not  pay,  and  the  new  company  did  not  pay  me,  more  than  the  previous  earnings 
of  the  plants  justified.  The  Hecker-Jones^ewell  Milling  Company  issued  $3,000,000 
preferred  and  |2,000,000  common  stock,  besides  12,500,000  bonds.  The  real  estate 
and  buildings,  water  fronts,  and  wharves,  exclusive  of  machinery,  were  appraised  at 
$3,004,000.  The  machinery,  fixtures  and  appliances,  merchandise  and  stores  on 
hand,  together  with  cash  in  bank,  were  valued  at  $2,800,000.  Valuable  patents  and 
brands  were  also  acquired,  which  were  not  included  in  this  valuation.  The  averaee 
net  profit  of  the  companies  consolidated,  for  the  previous  5  years,  was  over  $500,000 
per  annum. 

In  April,  1899,  I  formed  the  United  States  Flour  Milling  Company  by  consolidat- 
ing the  HeckerJon^hJewell  Milling  Company  with  mills  at  Duluth  and  Superior, 
Mmneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  and  Sjrracuse.  I  followed  the  same  methoos  as  in 
forming  the  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company.  In  some  cases,  however,  in 
this  instance,  I  boi^ht  the  capital  stock  oi  existing  corporations,  whereas  in  forming 
the  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company  I  boij^ht  the  plants  in  everv  case,  and 
not  corporate  organizations.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Flour  Milling  Com- 
pany, as  in  the  earlier  case,  I  considered  that  tiie  aggr^ate  capitalization  did  not 
exceed  the  fair  value  of  the  properties,  on  the  basis  of  uieir  previous  earnings.  The 
United  States  Flour  Milline  Company  issued  $5,000,000  preferred  and  $3,500,000 
common  stock,  together  witli  $7,500,000  bonds,  an  aggregate  of  $16,000,000.  The 
real  estate,  machinery,  water  power,  docks,  etc.,  were  appraised  at  $10,500,000;  the 
personal  property,  brands,  trade-marks,  and  good  will  at  $4,250,000,  and  a  working 
capital  of  $1,250,000  cash  was  provided.  The  stock  was  all  issuecl  to  me,  and  I 
tiought  the  plants  on  such  terms  as  I  could. 

The  principal  reason  for  forming  each  of  these  consolidations  was  the  hope  of 
effecting  certain  economies.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  gained  through  the  ability 
to  make  flour  under  a  particular  brand  at  the  mill  where  it  can  be  made  and  sold 
inost  economically.  For  instance,  the  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company  has  two 
mills  which  are  on  the  water  front  and  others  which  are  not.  The  mills  on  the  water 
have  an  advantage  of  10  cents  per  barrel  on  flour  for  export.  After  the  mills  were 
oombined  under  one  company  the  brands  of  all  of  them  could  be  produced  for 
export  purposes  at  the  water-front  mills.  By  the  larger  combination,  the  United 
States  Flour  Milling  Company,  the  same  advantage  is  obtained  in  a  much  higher 
degree.  A  large  expenditure  for  cross  freights  is  saved,  and,  besides,  any  brand  of 
the  company  can  be  made  at  the  point  where  wheat  is,  for  the  time  being,  cheapest 
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A  flaving  in  the  cost  of  Belling  has  been  effected.  The  number  of  traveling  men 
employed  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  bosineBB  tranflacted.  Probably  the  actual 
nimiber  w  not  smaller,  as  the  business  has  ffreatiy  increased. 

The  buying  is  done  b^  the  mana^r  of  eadi  separate  group  of  mills;  1  at  New  York, 
1  at  Duluth  and  Superior,  1  at  Mumeapolis,  1  at  Milwaukee,  1  at  Buffalo,  and  1  at 
Syracuse.    The  selling  is  done  in  the  same  way. 

The  superintendents  get  higher  salaries  than  they  got  before  the  combination  was 
made.  Wages  have  been  increased  since  the  HeckeisTonee-Jeweil  Milling  Company 
was  formed;  but  that  company  began  busineBS  Just  about  the  time  of  the  industrial 
depression  of  1893.  I  believe  that  the  tendency  of  the  combination  has  been  to  keep 
the  men  more  steadily  employed.  Every  flour  mill  has  to  shut  down  from  time  to 
time  for  repairs  and  for  other  purposes.  When  any  mill  of  this  company  is  shut 
down,  a  part  of  the  force  is  shifted  to  another  mUl,  and  so  is  able  to  work  uninter- 
ruptedly. 

On  the  whole,  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  been  reduced  by  the  combination  of 
interests.  The  net  profits  have  not,  however,  been  increased.  It  has  not  onlv  been 
impossible  to  increase  the  maigin  between  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  price  oi  floor, 
but  competition  has  compelled  us  to  reduce  the  maigin  as  the  cost  of  manufactore 
has  diminished. 

Experience  developed  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Flour  Milling  Company  had 
not  sufficient  working  capital  to  handle  its  businefls  properly.  On  this  account  it  has 
recently  been  reoii^^anizea  under  the  name  of  Standard  Milling  Company.  This  com- 
pany issued  $6,900,000  6  per  cent  noncumulative  preferred  and  $4,600,000  common 
stock,  with  $&,  750,000  5  per  cent  bonds,  an  aggregate  of  $17,250,000.  The  Standard 
Millinff  Company  has  about  $1,000,000  more  cash  capital  than  the  United  States 
Flour  Milling  Company  had.  The  properties  oontroUea  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
United  States  Flour  Milling  Company. 

I  hold  the  results  of  the  combination  of  business  interests,  in  general,  to  be  alto- 

g ether  favorable.    We  have  only  seen  the  beginning  of  this  development,  and  we 
ave  not  begun  to  realize  the  beneficial  results  that  will  flow  from  it    The  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  g^t  men  big  enough  to  handle  the  big  businesBes. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  favor  a  national  incorporation  law.  The  conditions  of  di&rent 
States  seem  to  me  to  require  different  methods.  The  watering  of  stock  should  be 
checked  by  law,  restricting  the  capitalization  to  the  actual  value  of  the  properties; 
but  in  my  opinion  that  law  shoula  be  State,  not  Federal,  law. 

ThOHAS  a.   MdNTTBS. 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  fore»oin^  statements,  so  &ir  as  they  are  made  of  my 
own  knowledge,  are  true,  and  that  f  believe  all  the  others  above  set  forth  to  betrae. 

Thomas  A.  McIntybx. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  tliis  10th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[seal.]  L.  B.  Howe, 

Notary  Public  11^4,  New  Y(rrh  Oowdy, 


EzHiBir. 

Prospectus  of  the  Standard  Milling  Company, 

The  Standard  Milling  Company  was  or^nized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  to 
acquire,  through  the  reoi^ganization  committee,  the  United  States  Flour  Milling  Com- 
pany and  its  allied  companies.  The  reorganization  committee  has  announc^  the 
completion  of  its  work,  and  the  securities  of  the  Standard  Milling  Company  are 
issued  and  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  reorganization,  whicn  plan  as 
amended  and  carried  out  by  the  committee,  was  established  upon  drastic  and  con- 
servative lines;  the  interest  chaises,  including  the  sinking  fund  on  its  first-mortgage 
bonds,  having  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


Bonds  and  stocks. 

(1)  First-mortgage  5  per  ceni.— Thirty-year  gold  bonds,  $5,750,000,  dated  Nov«n- 
ber  1,1900;  due  1930;  interest  coupons  payable  May  1  and  November  1,  with  pro- 
vision for  a  sinking  fund  of  $45,000  per  annum;  bonds  $1,000  eacb 
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(2)  Five  per  cent  nonrcumulative, — Preferred  stock,  16,900,000.  The  holders  of 
preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled,  out  of  any  and  all  surplus  or  net  profits,  to  receive 
non-cumulative  dividends,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  declared  by  the  board  of 
directore,  at  the  rate  of,  but  not  exceeding,  5  per  cent  per  annum  for  each  and  every 
fiscal  year  before  any  dividend  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  declared,  set  apart  for,  or 
paid  upon  anv  other  stock  of  the  corporation;  with  provision,  however,  that  after 
paying  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  to  the  preferred  stock,  also  a  simi  equal  to  1  per  cent 
of  the  outstanding  prefenred  stock  has  been  paid  to  a  sinking  fund  to  retire  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  in  any  year  to  the  commonnstock  holders, 
an  additional  dividend  of  1  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  is  to  be  paid  before  any 
further  amounts  are  paid  to  the  common-stock  holders  for  that  year. 

In  addition  thereto,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  or  liquidation  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  par  value  of 
their  preferred  shares  before  anything  shall  be  paid  upon  the  common  stock  out  of 
the  assets  of  the  corporation. 

(3)  Common  stock,  $4,^00,000. 
Total  capitalization,  $17,250,000. 

The  flour  business  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  permanent 
industries  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  adversely  affected  by  hard  times,  nor  is  it 
influenced  by  good  times.  Flour  follows  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  market,  and  the 
proprietors  of  mills  under  good  management  are  satisfied  with  a  manufacturer's 
profit— a  steady  income. 

The  Standard  Milling  Compan^r  is  the  largest  fiour-milling  concern  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  in  chai]ge  of  men  of  the  highest  financial  and  conunercial  standing.  This  is 
a  rare  instance  in  the  reorganization  of  properties,  where  all  the  meml^rs  of  the 
committee  of  reorganization,  after  one  year's  work  and  familiarity  with  the  business, 
are  satisfied  to  be^me  directors  and  officers  of  the  new  company,  and  be  responsible 
for  the  further  management  and  administration  of  its  afEairs. 


AMERICAN  FISHERIES  COMPANY. 
AFFIDAVIT  OF  KK.  H.  B.  CHTTRCH, 

Jlce-president  and  manager  of  the  American  Fisheries  Company, 

Prior  to  January  1,  1808,  the  Northern  branch.of  the  menhaden  industry  was  car- 
ried on  by  20  different  concerns,  situated  as  follows:  State  of  Maine,  4;  State  of 
Massachusetts,  1;  State  of  Connecticut,  2;  State  of  Rhode  Island,  2;  east  end  of 
Long  Island,  5;  Barren  Island,  1;  Jersey  coast,  2;  State  of  Delaware,  3. 

These  different  concerns  worked  independent  of  each  other,  and  operated  any- 
where from  1  to  8  steamers  each  and  a  few  small  sail  gear. 

From  the  b^:inning  of  the  season  (about  'M.&y  1)  to  the  end  of  the  season  (about 
November  10)  each  of  these  plants  was  in  operation. 

With  the  formation  of  the  American  Fisheries  Company  (January,  1808)  the  plan 
of  operation  was  changed.  The  American  Fisheries  Company  purchased  17  of  the 
above-mentioned  plants.  The  plan  as  arranged  by  tiie  management  was  to  direct 
the  policy  of  each  plant  in  sucn  a  way  as  to  utilize  the  plants  where  the  fish  were 
found  in  the  greatest  quantities  and  to  cease  running  a  factory  when  the  fish  were  too 
far  from  the  factory  to  conveniently  transport  them. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  plants  were  so  arranged  that  if  the  fish  show  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  one  the  plant  can  be  operated.  One  factory  in  Maine,  1  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 1  in  Rhode  Island,  and  3  on  Long  Island  were  dismantled  and  the  machin- 
ery, etc.,  used  to  increase  the  capacity  of  some  of  the  other  factories. 
•  Catching. — Under  the  old  arrangement  each  concern  sent  out  its  boats  to  the  fish- 
ing eround.  If  the  fish  were  located  a  lon^  distance  from  whe  factory,  the  steamers 
would  go  after  them,  and  when  loaded  brmg  them  to  the  factory  which  was  owned 
by  the  owner  of  the  steamer  making  the  catch.  Following  this  method  it  can  be 
roidily  understood  that  in  some  cases  when  the  fish  were  located  far  from  the  fac- 
tory the  steamer  could  only  make  1  or  2  catches  in  a  week,  while  other  steamers, 
whose  headquarters  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fish,  might  load  up  every  day. 

After  consohdation  the  plan  was  to  have  the  steamers  land  their  fish  at  the  factory 
nearest  to  the  place  where  the  fish  were  caught.  This  plan  is  beneficial  becauf>e  of 
the  fact  that  by  delivering  the  fish  to  the  factory  as  soon  after  catching  as  poesibley 
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a  better  Quality  of  oil  and  euano  la  j>rodaoed,  and  the  steamer  can  immediatelv  return 
to  the  fishing  ground,  witnoot  losing  2  or  3  days  in  travel,  and  catch  the  fish  at  less 
expense. 

Afanufacturing. — While  the  indnstry  was  carried  on  by  diiGEerent  concerns,  each 
manufacturer  had  his  own  ideas  ana  methods  of  manipulating  the  fish.  This  of 
necessity  resulted  in  making  man^  different  qualities  of  product  Two  factories  situ- 
ated  side  by  side  misht  cateh  their  fish  from  the  same  locality,  and  under  the  same 
management  would  have  produced  the  same  ouality  of  oil  and  guano,  but  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  rendenng  the  fish  the  proauct  of  these  concerns  would  be  entirely 
different. 

By  consolidating  the  several  factories  under  one  general  manager,  new  and  im- 
proved machinery  was  introduced  and  a  uniformity  of  method  adopted,  which  nec- 
essarily resulted  in  producing  merchandise  of  an  even  quality  when  made  from  the 
same  quality  of  fish. 

Selling, — While  working  as  independent  concerns,  the  selling  of  the  pitxluct  was 
conducted  by  a  selling  agent,  appomted  by  the  manufacturers.  While  this  plan  was 
the  best  that  could  be  pursued  under  the  existing  circumstances,  it  had  its  disadvan- 
tages. The  buyer  invariably  desired  the  merchandise  from  the  manufiicturer  whose 
product  suited  him  the  best  Thiq  worked  to  the  bmefit  of  some  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others.  Another  disadvanta^  was  the  financial  standing  of  the  various 
manufacturers.  Some  one  of  them,  bemg  in  uxvent  need  of  money,  would  sell  under 
the  market  price,  and  the  effect  of  this  would  be  that  the  buyers,  having  purchas»i 
enough  for  immediate  requirements,  would  wait  until  some  other  manufacturer  had 
pressing  needs  before  making  another  purchase. 

Consolidation  has  again  come  to  the  relief  and  put  thinss  in  such  a  condition  that 
the  management  can  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  its  entire  product,  and  as 
the  buyers  realize  that  there  is  only  one  channel  through  which  they  can  make  their 
purchases,  there  is  no  waiting  for  some  one  to  become  embarrassed  before  entering 
into  an  agreement  to  buy. 

U»es.— The  oil  manufactured  is  used  chiefly  for  stufi&nff  and  dressing  leather,  tem- 
pering steel,  makine  rope,  and  for  compounding  with  otner  greases.  After  pressing 
the  on  out  of  the  fish,  the  refuse,  or  fish  scrap,  which  contains  considerable  ammonia 
and  bone  phosphate  of  lime,  is  either  dried  or  cured  with  acid,  and  mixed  with  other 
materials,  and  used  extensively  as  a  fertilizer. 

General. — ^The  menhaden  is  a  migratory  fish,  and  is  found  only  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  its  tributaries,  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  surface  fish,  and 
appears  in  great  schools  from  about  June  1  to  November  1;  but  no  one  can  tell  w^hen 
it  will  appear,  or  where  it  can  be  caught  at  any  particular  time. 

The  menhaden  seem  to  breed  in  the  waters  tributary  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
the  fishermen  there  catch  great  quantities  of  small  fish  not  more  than  one-eighth 
grown;  these  small  fish  are  seldom  found  in  the  open  sea. 

The  Fisheries  Company  was  formed  in  January,  1898,  and  purchased  the  factories, 
steamers,  and  good  w^ill  of  the  majority  of  the  northern  plants.  These  factories  and 
steamers  were  thoroughly  overhauled  and  equipped  with  the  latest  improvements, 
thus  enabling  the  companjr  to  transact  a  large  amount  of  business  at  a  minimum 
expense  ratio.  The  Fishenes  Company  handles  a  little  moro  than  half  of  the  total 
catch  of  menhaden.  While  the  business  of  the  Fisheries  Company  has  increased, 
the  business  of  the  outside  companies  has  increased  in  like  manner,  especially  those 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  prices  of  the  products  have  increased  owing;  in  a  large  measure  to  the  method 
of  selling  the  goods.  This  increase  of  value  has  been  equally  beneficial  to  the  out- 
side manufacturers,  as  it  has  enabled  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising  market 
caused  by  the  Fisheries  Company's  selling  their  entire  production  in  the  early  season, 
which  takes  them  off  the  market,  leaving  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  outsiders. 

The  Fisheries  Company  built  a  new  plant  at  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  where  it  handles 
the  fish  caught  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  have  no  plant  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
as  that  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Virginia  laws,  which  exclude  all  but 
citizens  of  the  State. 

The  company  has  also  established  its  own  boiler  shop,  machine  shop,  and  ship 
yard,  and  does  almost  all  of  its  own  work  in  these  lines,  thus  giving  employment  to 
a  large  number  of  men. 

The  captains  of  the  steamers  receive  a  bonus  on  their  catch  of  fish  in  lieu  of  salary 
All  the  other  einployees  receive  a  salary  ^uged  according  to  the  capacity  in  which 
they  are  employed  and  the  degree  of  efficiency  displayed.  The  company  has  facili- 
ties to  take  care  of  from  60,000  to  60,000  barrels  of  fish  in  a  day  of  10  hours,  which 
is  more  than  double  the  capacity  of  the  combined  plants  at  the  time  they  were 
transferred. 
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TmW. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  fish  oil  is  prodaced  in  foreign  countries,  where  the 
rate  of  wages  is  much  less  than  that  paid  oy  us,  it  would  not  he  possible  for  us  to 
mt^e  oil  at  a  profit  if  the  duty  of  8  cents  per  gallon  on  oil  was  taken  off.  The  duty 
of  8  cents  per  gallon  about  equals  the  difterence  in  the  rate  of  wages,  without  being 
prohibitory  to  the  foreign  oils. 

Trusting  this  report  is  about  what  you  require,  1  remain,  very  truly, 

N.  B.  Church. 

&rATB  OF  Nbw  York,  CownJtki  of  New  York,  ss: 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  trae,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

N.  B.  Church. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[SBAi«i]  Jbssb  Stearns, 

Notary  Public. 


UNITED  STATES  LEATHER  COMPANY. 

AFFIDAVIT   OF   KK.  LEWIS  H.  LAFHAM, 

Vice-president  of  the  United  Slates  Leather  Company, 

The  United  States  Leather  Company  was  incorporated  on  February  25, 1893,  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  business  incident 
thereto.  The  establishments  which  were  united  in  this  company  were  engaged 
almost  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  sole  leather,  and  this  branch  of  tanning  nas 
continued  to  be  the  principal  business  of  the  company.  Some  harness  leather  is 
nuumfactnied,  but  no  upper  leathers  or  lighter  products.  The  buying  of  timber  land 
for  the  purpose  of  secunng  the  bark  is  naturally  incident  to  the  turning  business. 
The  company  owns  a  large  amount  of  land  acquired  in  this  way,  and  owns  and 
operates  some  sawmills  for  utilizing  the  timber  on  it 

The  company  was  formed  by  the  union  of  25  or  30  firms,  of  which  2  were  corpora- 
tions and  the  remainder  were  partnerships.  The  number  of  actually  separate  interests 
was  much  smaller,  as  in  many  cases  different  tanneries  were  owned  by  different  part- 
nerships, of  which  the  individual  members  were  substantially  the  same.  All  the 
properties  of  the  concerns  united  were  bought  by  the  new  company.  In  most  cases 
these  properties  are  held  directly  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Leather  C'Ompany. 
In  some  cases  subordinate  corporations  were  formed,  which  own  the  property  and 
whose  stock  is  owned  by  the  United  States  Leather  Company.  This  was  necessary 
in  some  cases  on  account  of  State  laws  which  forbid  ownership  of  real  estate  by  a 
foreign  corporation. 

No  promoter  was  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  company,  and  no  underwrit- 
ing syndicate,  so  far  as  stock  was  concerned.  The  stock  was  aU  taken  by  the  pre- 
vious owners  of  the  property,  and  none  was  offered  to  the  public.  There  was  an 
issue  of  16,000,000  6  per  cent  debentures  which  was  offered  to  the  public,  and  was 
underwritten  by  a  syndicate.  The  debentures  were  issued  to  obtain  working  capital. 
No  cash  was  paid  for  the  properties  acquired.  The  transaction  was  simply  an 
ezchanee  of  property  for  stocK. 

In-18S2  there  seemed  to  be  an  overproduction  of  sole  leather,  and  the  lai^ger  tan- 
ners tried  to  get  toeether  and  restrict  the  output.  An  oral  agreement  was  made  to 
stop  wettinff  hides  ror  a  certain  period.  The  agreement  was  doubtless  kept  literally, 
but  when  the  time  was  up  the  tanners  all  pushed  their  operations  so  much  harder 
tuat  no  permanent  effect  was  produced.  When  the  idea  of  an  agreement  or  a  union 
was  first  broached,  in  1892,  it  was  not  thought  possible  to  arrive  at  any  equitable  basis 
of  valuation  bv  which  a  union  could  be  effected.  Sole-leather  tanning  is  essentially 
a  backwoods  business,  and  the  greatest  advantase  for  a  tannery  is  accessibility  of 
bark.  The  hemlock  tanneries  all  held  *^bark  rignts''  or  bodies  of  bark  land,  which 
made  the  question  of  determining  values  a  complicated  one.  The  basis  finally 
adopted  for  the  valuation  of  the  tanneries  themselves  was  that  of  vat  capacity.  This 
^AB  assumed  to  determine  possible  production,  and  all  the  owners  finally  agreed  to 
accept  an  amount  based  on  the  capacity  of  their  vats.  Standing  timber  was  taken  at 
so  much  per  estimated  cord  of  bark  on  the  tree.    Bark  in  the  yards  and  other  stock 
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on  hand  was  taken  at  cost  For  every  f  100  worth  of  actual  property,  f  100  of  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $100  of  common  stock  was  iasued.  The  whole  amount  of  both  kinds 
of  stock  was  issued  in  this  way  to  the  previous  owners  of  the  property,  except  $600,000 
of  common  stock,  which  was  issued  to  the  bankers  who  underwrote  the  bonds,  in 
payment  for  their  services.  The  preferred  stock  represented  the  fair  cash  valae  of 
the  physical  property,  according  to  the  standards  agreed  upon  among  the  owners. 
The  common  stock  represented  the  good  will  of  the  going  busLness.  The  men  who 
formed  the  consolidation  had  been  the  successful  men  in  the  tanning  trade.  Th^ 
had  established  businesses  which  they  had  devoted  many  years  of  sucoessfal  work 
to  building  up.  They  believed  that  the  good  will  of  these  businesses  had  a  very  sub- 
stantial value;  and  my  opinion  is  that  they  all  expected  the  common  stock,  which 
would  be  entitled  to  all  the  profits  of  the  business  after  Paying  8  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  to  be  worth  more  than  the  preferred.  Ijiis  expectation  has  been 
disappointed.  The  common  stock  has  thus  far  received  no  diviaends,  and  the  pre- 
ferrea  stock  had  not  received  the  dividends  due  to  it  by  about  34  per  cent  np  to 
January  1,  1901. 

The  establishments  which  united  in  the  present  company  were  doing  perhaps  one- 
half  of  the  sole-leather  business  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  uiat  the  pro- 
jMrtion  has  greatly  changed.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  closely  the  aggregate 
amount  of  business  done  by  outside  tanneries.  The  great  bulk  of  the  outside  tanning 
is  done  by  about  50  concerns,  but  there  are  a  great  many  smaller  tanneries  which 
work  now  on  one  kind  of  leather  and  now  on  another,  and  whose  aggregate  output 
is  considerable  and  can  not  be  closely  estimated.  The  number  of  small  tanneries  is 
probably  less,  however,  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  The  tendency  is  toward  concen- 
trating the  business  in  the  laiiger  concerns. 

The  chief  saving  effected  by  the  consolidation  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  best 
methods  in  all  the  tanneries.  When  the  establishments  were  separate,  one  plant 
might  be  using  a  process  by  which  the  labor  cost  was  brought  very  low,  while  its 
methods  might  be  extravagant  in  the  consumption  of  bark.  Another  plant  might 
have  a  process  which  was  very  economical  of  bark,  but  might  have  a  high  labor  cost 
The  company  has  tried  to  select  the  best  method  in  each  respect  and  to  apply  it  in 
all  its  establishments. 

Another  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  methods  is  the  more  active  and  s^ 
tematic  experimenting  which  the  company  carries  on.  The  comramy  employs  its 
r^i^lar  chemists,  a  thmg  which  an  individual  tannery  could  not  afford  to  do.  But 
laboratory  results  are  not  always  paralleled  when  methods  which  have  been  exxieri- 
mentally  tried  in  the  laboratory  are  tried  in  actual  practice.  The  individual  tanner 
can  hardly  afford  to  experiment  It  takes  from  5  to  8  months  to  convert  a  lot  of 
hides  into  leather.  An  independent  tannery  could  not  risk  damaging  its  output  for 
half  a  year  in  the  hope  of  a  doubtful  gain.  Hence  tanners  have  been  almost  of 
necessity  conservative.  But  the  United  States  Leather  Company,  with  its  large 
number  of  tanneries,  can  afford  to  undertake  an  experiment  in  one  of  them.  Exper- 
iments are,  in  fact,  made  more  readily  and  more  freely,  and  important  advances  in 
methods  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  them.  Great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  methods  of  extracting  the  tannin  from  the  iMirk  and  applying  it  to  the 
hides.    Better  leather  is  produoea,  and  at  lower  cost 

Another  important  saving  is  in  the  using  of  all  bark  at  the  tannery  to  which  it  is 
most  convenient.  The  transportation  of  bark  is  exceedingly  expensive  in  proportion 
to  its  value.  It  is  our  um  to  supply  every  tannery  with  bark  from  within  a  radius 
of  20  or  30  miles.  When  the  tanneries  were  independent  each  got  bark  where  it 
could  or  where  it  happened  to  acquire  bark  rights,  and  they  often  reached  into  each 
other's  territory,  to  their  mutual  loss.  It  might  seem  that  the  cost  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  bark  might  be  saved  by  extracting  the  tannin  and  shipping  the  extract  This 
is  done  to  some  extent;  the  company  uses  some  bark  extract  ft  uses  it,  however, 
only  in  connection  with  liquor  made  directly  from  the  bark.  It  has  not  been  found 
possible  in  practice  thus  far  to  get  good  results  from  a  liquor  made  entirely  from 
extract.  Moreover,  the  tanneries  use  the  spent  bark  for  fuel,  and  if  they  did  not 
have  it  they  would  have  to  buy  coal. 

A  slight  saving  in  the  cost  of  selling  has  been  made,  since  fewer  traveling  men  are 
employed  in  proportion  to  the  size  ofthe  business;  but  this  was  never  an  important 
item  of  expense.  A  greater  saving  has  been  made  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
warehouses. 

Administration  would  seem  to  be  more  expensive  for  the  consolidation  than  for 
the  individual  concerns,  if  one  judged  by  the  books.  This  is  because  the  partners 
in  the  old  establishments  did  not  habitually  draw  salaries,  but  took  their  pay  idto- 
gether  in  the  form  of  profits.     It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  apparent  increase  of 
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administrative  expense  represents  an  actoal  increase  or  not  I  believe  that  the  man- 
agement is  more  efficient  than  it  was  before  the  consolidation.  Even  then  the  most 
of  the  tanneries  were  not  managed  by  resident  owners.  The  larger  firms  had  each 
several  plants,  and  it  might  happen  that  none  of  the  owners  lived  at  any  of  them. 
Stricter  systems  of  control  have  been  adopted  by  the  consolidated  company.  An 
accurate  account  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  each  tannery  is  kept,  and  a  com- 
petition between  the  superintendents  for  good  results  is  obtained.  Supervision  is 
closer  than  before.  The  consolidated  company,  with  its  laige  force,  is  able  to  detect 
errors  sooner  and  more  accurately  than  any  smaller  establiiSiment  could.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  Apply  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  men  at  any  point  where  there  is 
trouble.  The  tanning  business  is  one  in  which  no  man  can  possibl;^  know  all  that  is 
to  be  known.  Leather  at  a  particular  tannery  may  come  out  defective,  and  the  local 
manager,  no  matter  how  good  a  tanner  he  may  be,  may  never  have  seen  anything 
like  i^  and  may  have  no  idea  of  the  cause.  Another  man,  without  being  a  better 
tanner,  may  have  passed  through  that  particular  experience  and  may  know  how  to 
remedy  the  trouble.  If  a  diffiodty  arises  which  the  man  on  the  ground  does  not 
know  how  to  meet  we  try  to  find  some  one  who  does  know  how  to  meet  it  The 
value  of  our  methods  is  shown  by  actual  results.  I  believe  that  our  leather  is  better 
and  more  uniform  in  quality  ihsa  that  which  our  tanneries  made  when  they  were 
independent. 

The  company  does  not  have  any  special  freight  rates,  or  any  rates  other  than  those 
in  the  published  tariffis.  Our  goods  are  perhaps  not  such  as  the  railroads  would  be 
most  hkely  to  make  discriminations  on.  Hides  and  leather  are  a  very  high  class  of 
freight,  because  they  are  verv  valuable,  and  bark  is  shipped  only  short  distances. 
It  is  true  that  cut  rates  on  hides  were  common  a  few  years  ago,  especially  from 
western  points;  this  seems  to  be  done  away  with  now. 

This  company  is  so  far  from  having  a  monoi)oly  of  its  line  of  business  that  it  would 
not  be  able  to  squeeze  the  public  on  prices  if  it  desired.  I  think  the  oiganization  of 
the  oomjMLny  has  tended  to  keep  prices  steadier  and  to  diminish  fluctuations.  It  is 
possible  that  the  desire  to  earn  dividends  may  tend  to  make  the  managers  more  con- 
servative when  the  ouestion  is  one  of  cutting  prices  down  to  a  point  where  there  is 
no  profit.  In  the  ola  days  when  we  worked  for  ourselves,  and  not  for  stockholders 
demandii^  dividends,  we  kept  doing  business  and  kept  our  tanneries  running 
whether  there  was  any  money  m  it  or  not.  But  net  profits  have  certainly  not  been 
greater  since  the  consolidation  than  the^^  were  before^  and  I  believe  that  the  economy 
of  manaicement  has  not  been  less.  This  in  itself  may  mdicate  that  the  margin  between 
the  cost  of  hides  and  the  cost  of  leather  has  not,  on  the  whole,  increased. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  wages  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  formation  of 
the  United  States  Leather  Companv.  The  company  was  formed  just  about  the  time 
of  the  crisis  of  1893.  During  the  hard  times  of  1893  and  1894  there  was  a  general 
reduction  of  wages.  Wages  nave  now  been  put  back',  however,  to  about  the  point 
thev  stood  at  in  1892. 

The  tariff  duty  on  hides  is  a  serious  handicap  on  our  business.  We  get  a  draw- 
back if  we  export  the  leather;  but  about  a  year  passes  between  the  importation  of 
the  hides  and  the  exportation  of  the  leather,  and  it  takes  about  6  months  longer  to 
get  the  drawback.  So  we  lose  the  interest  for  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  amount  of 
the  duty,  and  the  amount  is  very  large.  On  December  31,  1900,  our  books  showed 
drawbacks  due  to  the  amount  of  about  f  200,000,  and  of  course  this  covered  only  draw- 
backs on  leather  which  had  already  left  the  coimtry.  Moreover,  a  lai^  percentage 
of  the  imported  hides  are  not  exported;  and  if  the  tariff  accomplishes  its  purpose — 
and  I  think  it  does  in  this  case — it  increases  the  price  of  domestic  nides  by  the  amount 
of  the  duty.    This,  aeain,  increases  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  for  the  business. 

Canadian  tanners  ouy  South  American  hides,  have  them  landed  at  Boston  or 
Portland,  and  send  them  through  the  United  States  in  bond.  We  have  to  meet  the 
Canadian  tanners  in  the  same  European  markets.  Their  European  trade  is  growing 
steadily;  that  of  the  tanners  in  the  United  States  is  not  Before  the  Dinglev  tariff 
was  passed  we  did  not  consider  Canada  a  competitor  in  European  markets.  We  were 
able  to  get  hides  on  the  same  terms  as  they,  and  we  could  hold  our  own  with  them. 
We  can  not  do  it  under  the  present  tariff. 

When  the  company  was  first  formed  we  experienced  some  difficulty  on  accoimt  of 
the  public  prejudice  against  combinations.  This  feeling  seems  to  have  passed  away. 
I  believe  that  the  or^nization  of  the  company  is  distinctly  an  advantage  to  the  buy- 
ers of  its  products.  They  can  get  any  amount  of  leather,  of  any  quality  and  weight, 
fttany  time,  and  the  quality  is  uniform.  If  it  were  not  for  the  consolidation  a  lai^ge 
hQyer  would  have  to  pick  up  his  leather  at  several  different  tanneries,  and  when 
he  got  it  he  could  not  depend  upon  uniformity  or  quality.    I  believe  that  the  people 
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we  deal  with  appreciate  these  advantagee,  and  that  the  oompany  stands  high  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  oome  in  contact  with  it 

Lewis  H.  Lafham. 

Statb  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  City  of  New  York,  m: 

1  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  tme. 

Lewis  H.  Lapham. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 

[seal.]  Arpad  von  Barbbb, 

Noiary  PtMic,  City  and  Cbuniy  of  New  York,  No,  17. 


Exhibit. 

SUUemerU  to  the  Mockholden  of  the  United  States  Leather  Oompany. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company  submit  to  the  stock- 
holders the  annexed  statement  of  the  company's  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  December 
31, 1900,  and  based  on  inventory  of  that  date: 

▲aSBTB. 

GMb 12,140,132.77  I 

I>ue by  cDstomeri 4,841,287.08 

Bills  receivable 47,494.71 

Doubtful  debton,  valued  at 89,015.49 

Sundry  other  debtors  and  book  accounts 188,868.62 

Hides  and  leather  on  hand  and  in  process  of  tanning 8, 647, 476. 76 

Drawbacksdue 199,127.07  , 

Bark  at  tanneries 1,167,206.80 

Sundry  personal  property 161,424.76 

Advances  to  other  companies 13. 725, 899. 20 

Tannery  plants  and  lands 7, 006, 872. 80 

Stocksof  other  companies! 85,446,281.77 

Railroad  mortgage 100,000.00 

Treasury  stock 100,000.00 

Unexpired  insurance  policies 84,544.00 

Good  will  account  and  organization  expenses 162,819,886.45 

78,779,073.88    62,819,886.45    036,586,969178 
UABXUTIKB. 

Aocmed  interest $57,600.00 

Current  accounts 180,918.69 

Exchange  (notdue) 1,449,970.60 

Bonds 97,480,000.00 

Less  in  treasury 2,200,000.00 

5,280,000.00 

Preferred  stock 62,269,800.00 

Common  stock 962,869,800.00 

Surplus— as  January  1, 1901 4,540,870.60 

73,729,159.78    62,869,800.00    $136,596,969.78 

New  York,  February  t7y  1901. 


AMEBICAJ!?^  BICYCLE  COMPAIfY. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  M£.  OSOEOS  POPS. 

Vice-preeident  of  the  American  Bicyde  Company. 

The  American  Bicycle  Company  was  incorporated  on  May  12,  1899.  Its  bosineBB 
is  tJie  manufacture  o!  bicycles  and  automobiles.  It  bought  the  property  of  48  con- 
cerns which  had  been  en^^a^i^ed  in  making  bicycles  and  bicycle  pails.  It  did  not  buy 
the  stock  of  previously  existing  corporations,  but  took  conveyance  of  their  real  estate 

1  Represented  by  tannerv  plants,  sawmills,  railroads,  bark,  timber  and  lands  in  fee,  bark  cootiscts, 
iMirk  tit  tanneries,  personal  property — betterments  to  8toek  in  process  of  tanning— cash,  and  soodry 
debtors,  equal  in  value  to  amount  stated. 
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and  penonal  property.  The  organization  of  the  company  was  the  work  of  Mr. 
A.  O.  Spaldine.  He  personally  bought  the  properties  from  the  previous  owners  on 
each,  terms  as  ne  could  make  by  private  arrangement  and  sold  Uiem  to  the  American 
Bicycle  Company. 

Tne  amount  paid  by  Mr.  Spalding  for  each  plant  was  a  private  matter  between 
liim  and  the  former  owners,  and  was  not  known  to  the  owners  of  the  oliier  plants. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  method  and  terms  of  payment  were  similar  in  all  cases. 
The  owners  received  in  each  case  30  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  their  prop- 
erty in.  cash,  or,  at  their  option,  in  5  per  cent  debenture  bonds  of  the  American 
Bicycle  Companjr,  at  92};  30  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  in  preferred  stock  of 
the  American  Bicycle  Company,  and  50  per  cent  in  common  stock.  Speaking 
rooebly,  the  debentures  and  preferred  stock  represented  the  physical  a<>sets  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  common  stock  represented  the  mtangible  asseto,  mcluding  patents, 
good  will,  etc. 

Tiie  plants  were  appraised  for  the  purpose  of  purchase  by  the  American  Bicycle 
Company  by  the  American  Appraisal  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  and  their  value 
fixed  at  more  than  $9,000,000.  The  books,  accounts,  bills  receivable,  etc.,  were  gone 
over  and  valued  by  a  chartered  accountant  who  had  been  auditor  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade  of  Cycle  Manu&cturers,  and  their  value  fixed  at  more  than  17,500.000. 
All  these  valuations  were  made  as  of  the  date  of  the  last  annual  inventories  ot  the 
several  companies,  which  were  generally  made  in  the  later  months  of  1898. 

The  plants  were  taken  over  by  the  new  company  near  the  end  of  1899.  The  net 
earnings,  made  in  the  interval,  were  estimated  at  over  $3,500,000.  This  sum,  added 
to  the  estimated  values  of  the  properties  at  the  times  of  the  last  inventories,  cave  an 
estimated  cash  value  of  the  total  assets  of  more  than  $20,000,000.  The  authorized 
capital  of  American  Bicycle  Company  is  $35,000,000  preferred  and  $45,000,000  com- 
mon stock,  of  which  has  been  issued  $10,000,000  preierred  and  $20,000,000  common 
stock,  and  there  has  also  been  issued  $10,000,000  5  per  cent  20-year  debentures.  The 
debentures  were  underwritten  at  92}  and  were  taken  at  that  rate  by  the  under- 
wnters,  so  far  as  they  were  not  taken  in  payment  for  property  bought.  When  the 
promoter  had  turned  over  to  the  sellers  of  the  property  so  mucn  of  the  preferred  and 
common  stock  as  was  required  by  his  baigains  with  tnem,  the  remainder  was  left  in 
hia  hands  as  profit 

The  earnings  of  the  properties  before  consolidation  were  stated  to  have  been,  in 
1885,  about  $5,119,000;  in  1896,  about  $7,763,000;  in  1898,  about  $3,329,000.  The 
net  profits  for  1899  were  estimated  at  $3,894,000. 

The  chief  reason  for  desiring  the  consolidation  was  perhaps  the  great  increase  of 
competition  in  the  trade.  The  business  had  been  very  profitable  up  to  1895,  and  in 
that  and  the  following  years  a  great  number  of  new  people  embarked  in  the  busi- 
ness. Many  of  them  had  no  adeauate  capital.  They  went  into  it  expecting  to 
make  np  their  machines  and  sell  tnem  and  get  their  money  back  in  2  or  3  months. 
They  found  that  this  could  not  be  done.  They  were  pressed  for  money,  and 
they  or  their  competitors  were  compelled  to  throw  their  machines  on  the  mar- 
ket and  get  cash  out  of  them,  even  if  they  got  no  profit.  It  is  true  that  the  strongest 
concerns  in  the  trade  still  made  some  money  every  year,  but  with  the  constant  and 
increasing  cutting  of  prices  a  condition  was  approaching  in  which  it  was  feared  that 
even,  the  strongest  could  make  no  profit  There  was  no  cohesion  in  the  trade  as 
there  is  in  some  older  trades.  There  had  been  a  bicycle  board  of  trade,  but  it  had 
gone  to  pieces.  Competition  was  of  the  cut-throat  order.  No  doubt  the  example  of 
the  comoinations  that  were  forming  in  all  kinds  of  business  had  also  a  great  mflu- 
ence  on  the  course  of  the  bicycle  nutkers. 

There  are,  however,  important  direct  savings  which  the  consolidation  of  owner- 
ship and  management  has  effected.  Importuit  and  expensive  patent  suits  were 
pending  between  the  different  manufacturers.  The  introduction  of  community  of 
interest  with  common  ownership  put  a  stop  to  much  patent  litigation.  There  was 
also  some  further  gain  in  permitting  valuable  patents  owned  by  any  one  concern  to 
be  applied  by  all. 

There  is  an  important  savins  in  administrative  expenses  from  the  diminution  of 
the  number  of  ofilcers.  Each  Su^ory  had  formerly  its  complete  executive  oiganiza- 
tion,  usually  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  These  offi- 
cers are  all  replaced  now  by  a  single  manager;  the  full  executive  organization  exists 
only  at  the  central  office.  All  buying  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  officer  and 
his  assistants;  this  not  only  saves  eneigy  and  expense,  as  compared  with  the  former 
system  of  independent  buying  for  each  plant,  but  it  also  enables  the  company  to  get 
tne  very  lowest  prices.  There  is  a  further  saving  in  carrying  a  smaller  aggr^ate 
quantity  of  supplies  than  was  formerly  carried  by  all  the  factories  together.  Cen- 
tralized management  of  distribution  makes  this  possible.  By  this  means  interest  and 
depreciation  of  stock  on  hand  are  saved. 
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Concentration  of  manulactaTinff  activity  has  reduced  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
The  company  has  closed  8  bicycle  plants,  besides  taming  2  from  the  pxx)dactioii  of 
bicycles  to  the  production  of  automobiles.  At  first  thought  it  may  seem  that  this 
savins  is  gainea  at  the  expense,  in  some  degree,  of  the  men  formerly  employed  at  the 
closea  plants;  but  I  am  confident  that  if  the  American  Bicycle  Company  had  not 
been  formed  q^uite  as  many  plants  would  have  been  closed  through  the  failure  of  the 
companies  which  owned  them.  Moreover,  while  it  is  true  that  the  men  at  the  plants 
which  have  been  closed  had  to  go  into  other  employment,  the  plants  have  been  sold 
or  leased  and  are  used  for  other  purposes,  and  men  are  still  employed  there.  With- 
out regard  to  this  consideration,  1  believe  that  about  as  many  aays'  work  is  given  in 
a  year  by  the  American  Bicycle  Company  as  were  given  by  its  predecessors.  The 
employment  is  st^ulier.  Before  the  consolidation  tnere  was  much  temporary  shat- 
ting  down  on  account  of  the  excessive  capacity  of  the  plants.  The  factories  would 
run  full,  and  perhaps  work  overtime  in  the  winter,  but  during  the  summer  they 
would  be  almost  idle.  We  have  not  been  able  to  altogether  do  away  with  this  con- 
dition, but  are  trjring  to  make  arrangements  so  that  we  can  run  pretty  steadily 
throughout  the  year.  Steady  running  is  better  for  the  employer  as  well  as  for  the 
employee.  If  a  factory  turns  off  a  large  part  of  its  force  in  the  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer, it  can  get  back  only  a  part  of  the  old  men  in  the  fall.  It  has  to  take  on  new 
men  and  teach  them,  ana  teaching  new  men  is  an  expensive  and  wasteful  business. 

The  expense  of  selling  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  consolidation.  The 
American  Bicycle  Company  advertises  freely;  but  on  account  of  the  enormous  axe 
of  its  advertising  contracts  is  able  to  get  very  low  rates,  even  lower  rates  than  the 
Pope  Manu^tunng  Company  and  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Company 
obtained,  and  they  Dought  advertising  at  lower  rates  than  any  others  established  in 
the  business.  There  has  been  some  diminution  of  the  number  of  traveling  men.  The 
companv  now  employs  in  the  busy  season  about  85  per  cent  of  the  number  employed 
before  the  consolidation. 

I  believe  that  the  efficiency  of  management  is  higher  than  before,  because  it  is  the 
p<)licy  of  the  company  to  pay  good  salaries  and  to  select  the  best  men  and  hold  them. 
There  is  a  manager  at  the  head  of  each  factory,  and  a  manager  at  the  head  of  each  of 
the  nine  sales  departments.  The  factory  manager  is  responsible  for  the  production 
of  goods.  He  has  absolute  authority  in  running  the  factory.  He  makes  his  record 
on  economy  of  running,  together  with  the  quality  of  goods  turned  out  The  sales 
manager  receives  goods  assigned  to  him  from  certain  factories,  the  selling  prices  being 
determined  by  the  board  ofdirectors.  He  hires  his  own  salesmen  and  conducts  the 
sale  of  his  own  goods.  He  makes  his  record  on  the  quantity  of  goods  sold.  The 
company  makes  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  at  different  factories,  and  bases 
upon  the  results  an  estimate  of  the  efi^ciency  of  the  several  managers. 

There  has  been  no  change  during  the  last  2  years  in  the  price  oi  "agency  goods; " 
that  is,  bicycles  which  are  marketed  through  establish^  retail  agencies.  On  job- 
bing goods  there  is  a  tendency  to  stronger  prices.  The  cutting  of  prices  which 
resulted  from  the  severe  competition  has  been  stopped.  The  company,  however, 
still  makes  its  special  lines  of  goods  at  special  low  prices  for  mail-order  houses. 

I  suppose  that  the  American  Bicycle  Company  sold  about  65  per  cent  of  all  the 
bicycles  sold  in  the  United  States  in  1900;  but  this  is  scarcely  more  than  a  guess. 
There  are  many  small  shops  which  buy  a  few  parts  and  put  together  a  few  bicycles 
during  the  winter,  5,  10,  50  or  100.  The  aggregate  amount  of  mis  kind  of  manufac- 
ture is  considerable,  but  it  can  not  be  closely  estimated. 

Our  export  trade  is  attaining  considerable  importance.  The  bic3'cles  exported  are 
mostly  of  the  better  grade,  and  many  of  them  have  even  better  and  more  expensive 
equipment  than  is  used  here,  and  on  this  account  are  sold  at  actually  higher  prices. 
In  general  our  export  prices  are  based  substantially  on  wholesale  prices  in  this 
country. 

There  has  been  no  general  change  of  wages  since  the  American  Bicycle  Company 
was  formed.  The  executive  officers  have  taken  no  action  on  the  subject,  but  nave 
left  it  entirely  to  the  local  managers.  The  subject  of  trade  unions  has  been  treated 
in  the  same  way.  Even  when  the  local  managers  have  consulted  the  central  ofl^ce 
on  this  point  they  have  been  told  that  their  attitude  toward  labor  organizations  is 
considered  to  be  a  matter  for  their  own  determination  in  their  character  as  managers. 
Some  of  our  shops  are  union  and  some  are  non-union. 

The  tariff  has  no  effect  upon  our  business  that  we  are  conscious  of.  We  would  not 
turn  a  hand  over  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  bicycles. 

The  automobile  business  is  in  sucn  an  undeveloped  state  that  very  little  can  be  said 
upon  it.  The  manufacture  of  automobiles  is  conducted  by  this  company  in  separate 
fsictories,  and  the  selling  of  them  is  also  confided  to  separate  agencies. 

Gborqb  Popb; 
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State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  Yorkf  m: 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

George  Pope. 

8abscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[seal.]  Francis  G.  Coatbs, 

Notary  Public^  Kings  County, 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANT. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  KK.  WILLIAM   D.  BALDWIH, 

President  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company, 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company  was  formed  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  in  Novem- 
ber, 1808,  to  manufacture  elevators  and  hoisting  machinery.  The  company  bought 
the  property  of  11  companies,  which  were  doing  80  or  85  per  cent  of  the  elevator 
business  in  the  United  States.  I  think  the  proportion  of  the  total  business  done  by 
the  Otis  Elevator  Company  has  rather  increased  since  its  oi^ganization. 

I  was  myself  the  promoter  or  organizer  of  the  new  company.  I  had  been  for  many 
years  in  the  business,  and  was  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  Otis  Brothers  &  Co., 
the  principal  concern  in  the  trade.  I  personally  bought  the  property  of  each  of 
the  existing  companies  by  private  arrangement,  and  sola  the  combined  properties  to 
the  new  compan]^.  The  terms  of  purchase  of  each  concern  were,  however,  known 
to  the  others.  Since  the  arrangements  were  all  by  private  agreement,  there  was  no 
committee  of  appraisal  or  similar  machinery.  No  stock  was  offered  to  the  public, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  underwriting  syndicate.  I  personally  agreed  to  sell 
some  of  the  stock  to  about  a  dozen  people.  Payment  was  made  for  all  the  plants  in 
stock  exclusively,  except  that  one  was  paid  for  in  cash.  Each  selling  companv 
received  an  amount  of  preferred  stock  which  was  believed  to  represent  the  fair  cash 
value  of  the  physical  property.  Common  stock  was  given  in  addition,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  and  one-half  shares  of  common  to  one  of  preferred,  in  payment  for 
intangible  property,  including  patents,  trade  marks,  brands,  and  gooa  will.  The 
prosperity  of  an  elevator  busmess  is  lareely  dependent  on  good  will:  that  is,  on  an 
established  reputation.  It  is  very  difficmt  for  a  new  concern  to  establish  itself  and 
get  business  in  the  foce  of  a  lon^  existinj^  institution  with  a  well-known  name.  Peo- 
ple do  not  readily  make  experiments  m  buying  apparatus  to  which  thousands  of 
people  are  to  trust  their  lives.  The  most  of  Uie  companies  which  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company  bought  out  had  been  a  considerable  number  of  years  in  business  and  had 
acquired  repuSitions  which  had  a  very  great  value. 

One  of  tne  principal  economies  effected  by  the  consolidation  results  from  the 
specialization  of  the  work  at  the  different  plants,  and  the  building  of  particular  types 
oi  machinery  in  lai^r  lots.  Twenty-five  machines  of  a  particular  type  at  one  time 
and  place  can  be  bmlt  much  cheaper  than  5.  By  a  rearrangement  of  the  manufac- 
ture m  this  way  it  has  been  possible,  without  sacrificing  excellence  of  construction 
or  safety,  to  lower  the  cost  of  production.  Only  one  mctory  has  been  closed,  but 
each  is  confined,  so  far  as  possible,  to  particular  specialties.  The  business  as  a  whole 
has  grown,  and  this  also  has  enabled  us  to  make  fuller  use  of  the  facilities  of  each 
plant. 

I  believe  that  the  number  of  traveling  men  is  about  the  same  as  before  the  con- 
solidation; but  the  same  number  of  men  handle  a  business  about  20  per  cent  larger. 

The  common  use  of  patents  previouslv  owned  by  single  establishments  has  been 
of  advantage  to  the  consolidation,  but  tne  principal  advantage  gained  in  connection 
with  patents  is  the  stopping  of  litigation.  This  had  been  an  important  source  of 
expense. 

Our  prices  since  consolidation  have  been  no  higher  than  the  prices  charged  before 
consohdation  by  Otis  Brothers  &  Co.  They  have  undoubtedly  been  higher  than 
some  of  the  prices  which  were  made  by  some  of  the  other  companies.  1  believe, 
however^  that  this  increased  price  has  been  accompanied  with  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  goods. 

Our  exports  are  assuming  considerable  proportions.  Our  machines  which  go 
abroad  are  shipped  chiefly  to  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  Limited,  of  London,  a 
separate,  although  allied,  organization.  We  bill  the  machines  to  this  company  on 
about  the  same  basis  of  price  as  to  our  selling  offices  in  the  United  States;  that  is,  at 
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a  price  which  inclades  a  fair  tnaniifactaring  profit.  Oar  policy  thron^hoat  is  to 
separate  the  department  of  sales  from  that  of  mannfactaring,  and  to  credit  the  mer- 
chandising pront  to  the  one  and  the  manufactoring  profit  to  the  other.  We  have  no 
control  over  the  prices  charged  to  consumers  by  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  Limited, 
of  London.  The  elevators  exported  are  of  a  chouper  grade  than  those  sold  in  tiie 
United  States.  They  are  slow  moving^jiot  over  100  feet  a  minute,  while  thoee  used 
in  this  country  general  Iv  move  from  200  to  600  feet  per  minute.  The  cars  are  also 
cheaply  constructed  so  mr  as  matters  of  appearance  go. 

We  have  numerous  offices  throughout  the  country  engaged  in  selling  our  prodacts 
and  buying  the  necessary  material. 

There  has  been  no  noticeable  change  of  wages  per  day  since  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company  was  formed,  but  we  are  just  putting  all  our  factory  men  on  the  9-hoar 
basis,  with  the  same  daily  wages  which  were  formerly  paid  for  10  houiB.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  company  toward  labor  organizations  is  entirely  friendly.  The  conditioii 
of  our  shops  in  regard  to  oiganizations  of  labor  is  not,  however,  uniform.  Some  <^ 
the  shops  are  union  and  some  are  not.  A  laiige  part  of  our  men  belong  to  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  and  many  of  the  men  engajged  in  erection  belong 
to  the  local  unions  of  their  trades.  Our  relations  with  the  unions  are  very  pleasant, 
and  all  our  men  are  free  to  join  the  unions  or  not,  as  they  please.  The  company 
belongs  to  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  and  I  believe  the  best  hope  of  indus- 
trial peace  is  in  the  establishment  of  organizations  of  employers  and  oiganizations 
of  workmen.  If  all  the  employers  in  any  particular  business  and  all  tbe  workmen 
in  the  same  business  were  organized,  all  controversies  would  be  speedily  settled 
fadrly,  and  no  one  emplover  or  workman  would  profit  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows. 

The  tariff  does  not  aftect  the  busineas  of  our  company  in  any  way  that  we  are 
conscious  of. 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  Yorkf  ss: 

1  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Wm.  D.  Baldwin. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[seal.]  M.  H.  Braby, 

Notary  Public. 


OBFORD  COPPER  COMPANY. 

ATFIDAYIT  OF  KK.  £.  M.  THOXPSOH, 

President  of  the  Orford  Copper  Company. 

The  Orford  Copper  Company  is  engaged  in  the  refining  and  selling  of  nickel  and 
copper.  I  am  the  sole  owner  of  the  stock,  except  20  snares,  which  are  held  by  4 
other  persons,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  qualify  as  directors.  I  have  no  interest  in 
any  nickel  mine.  There  is  no  nickel  mine  in  the  United  States  whidi  is  now  pro- 
ductive. My  works  for  the  refining  of  nickel  are  on  New  York  Harbor.  I  have  a 
branch  establishment  in  Canada,  for  treating  low-grade  materials  and  bringing  tiiem 
to  a  higher  grade.  The  Orford  Compan v  has  exited  about  20  years.  The  business 
was  established  under  the  name  of  the  Orford  Nickel  and  Copper  Company  in  1877. 
Mv  company  is  not  the  result  of  a  combination,  and  is  not  in  a  combination  with  any 
other  concern. 

There  is  only  one  other  refiner  of  nickel  in  the  United  States — ^Mr.  Jose^  Whar- 
ton, of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Wharton  formerly  owned  a  nickel  mine  at  tlie  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  but  this  mine  is  no  longer  proauctive.  He  is  now  dependent  on  the 
same  sources  of  supply  as  I.  Nickel  ore  is  brought  to  the  United  States  from  Can- 
ada, New  Caledonia,  and  Norway. 

In  1899  and  1900  the  consumption  of  nickel  increased  enormously,  along  vrith  the 
consumption  of  iron  and  steel.  At  the  same  time  there  was  ajereat  falling  off  in  uhe 
supply  from  the  source  which  is  most  accessible  to  the  United  States.  The  Canadian 
mines  had  almoist  entirely  supplied  the  United  States  market.  Certain  mines  in  Can- 
ada fell  off  largely  in  their  production;  development  work  has  been  pushed  dnc^, 
and  I  anticipate  a  renewed  supply  from  Canada,  though  a  sufficient  amount  of  ore  to 
supply  the  demand  is  not  yet  in  Sight.  In  the  meantime  we  are  dependent  on  the 
New  Caledonian  and  Norw^ian  ores.    The  freight  on  ore  from  New  Oededonia  fui^y 
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doubled  from  1898  to  1900,  partly  as  a  resalt  of  the  wars  in  South  Africa  and  China. 
This  also  was  a  temporary  condition,  and  the  freight  is  now  not  much  higher  than  in 
1898.  It  oontributed  largely,  however,  to  the  increased  cost  of  nickel  in  the  United 
States  in  1900. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Harrah,  in  his  testimony^  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  com- 
plains of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  nickel  which  affected  him  in  the  spring  of  1900. 
and  which  he  r^rds  as  arbitrary.  The  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned 
indicate  in  part  why  the  cost  of  nickel  to  the  refiners  was  far  ^^reater  in  the  sprinj^  of 
1900  than  a  year  or  2  years  earlier.  Other  things  worked  m  the  same  direction. 
Coke  cost  me  60  per  cent  more  in  the  efpring  of  1900  than  in  the  spring  of  1899,  and 
eoal  35  per  cent  more.  In  reality,  however,  the  primary  cause  of  tne  increased  price 
is  an  enormous  increase  of  demand,  far  outrunning  the  supply.  The  increase  wnich 
Mr.  Harrah  complains  of  was  up  to  40  cents,  though,  if  he  is  correctly  reported,  he 
said,  by  mistake,  42  cents.  At  tne  present  moment  the  price  of  nickel  in  large  quan- 
tities is  50  cents,  and  I  have  none  to  seU  at  any  price.  Both  Mr.  Wharton  and  I  are 
far  behind  in  deliveries  on  all  our  contracts  except  on  those  with  customers  who 
supply  the  United  States  Government.  We  protect  them  at  all  hazards  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  everyone  else. 

The  £Eu;t8  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harrah  are,  that  he  buys  nickel  on  yearly  contracts,  as 
most  large  buyers  do.  Up  to  April,  1900,  he  had  been  supplied  on  the  terms  of  a 
contract  made  in  the  preceding  spring.  He  had  not  kept  track  of  the  market.  The 
market  price  rose  to  40  cents,  at  least  as  earlv  as  January,  1900.  When  the  time 
came  to  renew  his  contract,  and  he  was  told  what  the  price  was,  it  came  to  him  as  a 
surprise.  Neither  this  price  nor  the  price  of  nickel  at  present  is  the  result  of  any 
combination  or  agreement  I  wish  particularly  to  correct  Mr.  Harrah' s  statement 
that  the  price  of  nickel  is  determined  in  London  by  an  international  combination. 
In  reality  there  are  at  least  4  competing  sellers  in  England  and  at  least  5  on  the  Con- 
tinent— m  France,  Germany,  and  Austria.  These  dealers  are  entirely  independent, 
and  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  combination  between  any  2  of  them,  or  oetween 
any  of  them  and  the  American  refiners.  So  far  hx>m  being  bound  to^^ther  by  any 
agreement,  they  are  engaged  in  throat-cuttinj^  competition.  The  relations  between 
them  are  strained.  So  far  as  the  price  of  mckel  in  this  coimtry  is  determined  by 
anyone,  it  is  determined  by  Mr.  Wharton  and  me.  My  relations  with  Mr.  Wharton 
are  very  friendly,  and  we  often  consult  together  about  business.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment between  us,  however,  as  to  the  amount  to  be  sold  or  as  to  prices,  except  that 
at  times  I  sell  him  partially  refined  nickel  and  at  times  buy  refined  nickel  from  him. 
Each  of  us  is  perfectly  free  to  sell  any  amount,  at  any  price,  to  anybody.  We  do 
not  control  the  whole  United  States  market;  a  considerable  amount  of  nickel  is 
imported.  The  ores  used  by  foreim  refiners  come  from  the  same  mines  as  those 
nsed  by  us,  except  that  we  monopouze  the  Canadian  product. 

Statb  of  Nbw  Yoek,  County  of  New  York,  m  ; 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  contained  in  this  affidavit,  so  &r  as  they 
are  made  of  my  own  knowledge,  are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained 
therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

RoBEBT  M.  Thompson. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  9th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[SBAL.]  W.  I.  Thompson,  Notary  Public. 

^See  Report  of  the  Industzlal  Ck>mmla8ioii,  Vol.  14«  pp.  349-358. 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  D.  J. 

President  of  the  National  Health  Society, 

County  of  Nkw  York,  m; 

D.  J.  Kbllet,  being  duly  sworn,  depoBee  and  sajs: 

I  reside  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  the  city  of  New  York.  My  bosinesB  is  that  of  pub- 
lisher. I  am  president  and  the  principal  stockholder  of  a  corporation  owning  uid 
publishing  a  monthly  magazine  called  ''The  American  Queen,"  and  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  business  management  and  conduct  of  tins  magazine  for  many  yeara 
past 

For  several  years  I  have  been  interested  in  the  pure-food  problem,  and  have  made 
a  studv  of  the  subject  Such  time  as  I  have  had,  free  from  the  demands  of  my 
publisning  business,  I  have  laively  devoted  to  attracting  public  attention  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  presented  oy  the  increasing  adultemtions  of  food  stuffs  and  in 
furthering  the  passage  of  pure-food  bills  in  the  various  States.  In  order  to  render 
more  effective  my  work  in  opposition  to  the  manuhu^re  and  sale  of  adulterated 
food  stufb,  and  to  interest  others  in  the  work,  the  National  Health  Society,  of  which 
I  am  the  president,  was  organized  in  October,  1900. 

For  the  past  2  or  3  years  my  attacks  upon  adulterated  food  stofte  have  been  laiigely 
directed  against  alum  baking  powders,  and  I  have  been  interested  in  the  movement 
that  has  spread  through  nearly  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  favor  of  the  enact- 
ment of  pure-food  laws,  prohibitizig  the  uae  of  alum  baking  powders  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  poisonous  and  that  their  continued  use  is  a  menace  to  public  hc&lth. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Companv  has  since  its  organization  waged 
war  upon  the  use  of  alum  in  bakmg  powders,  one  of  the  favorite  weapons  of  the  alum 
interests  before  the  numerous  legislative  committees,  where  they  have  had  to  defend 
themselves,  has  been  to  charge  that  I  have  been  employed  by  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  to  present  and  push  the  case  against  the  alum  powders,  and  that 
the  National  Health  Society  is  iaentical  with  and  supported  by  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Companv. 

It  is  not  true  tnat  I  am,  or  have  been,  emploved  bv  or  connected  with  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  or  that  the  National  Health  Society  has  ever  received  a 
dollar  from  that  company. 

The  National  Health  SDciety  is  an  association  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Its  scope  and  purposes  are  set  forth  in  the  certificate  of  incor- 
poration filed  in  the  ofiice  of  the  secretary  of  state  on  October  2,  1900,  and  in  the 
ofiSce  of  the  clerk  of  New  York  Countv  on  the  following  day,  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  II.  The  purposes  for  which  this  corporation  is  to  to  formed  are  to  carrv  on 
the  business  of  publishing  and  circulating  throughout  the  United  States  pamphlets, 
periodicals,  books,  and  other  forms  of  literature  relating  to  and  designed  to  promote 
the  use  of  pure  food  and  to  discourage  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  adulterated 
articles  of  diet  and  to  collect  evidence  of  and  to  assist  in  everv  lawful  manner  proee- 
cutions  for  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States  of  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  adulterated  articles  of  diet" 

Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  National  Health  Society  its  principal  office  has 
been  located  at  31  East  Seventeenth  street.  New  York  Cit)r,  where  are  employed  a 
corps  of  stenographers,  proof  readers,  and  clerks  engaged  in  distributing  the  pure- 
food  literature  issued  by  the  society.  Three  sample  ouUetins,  to  wit,  Koe.  21,  22, 
and  44,  issued  by  the  society,  are  hereto  annexed,  marked  Exhibits  1,  2,  and  3, 
respectively. 

694 
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Bulletin  No.  21  is  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  160  prominent  physicians  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  who  have  placed  themselves  upon  record  as  condemning  the 
use  of  alum  in  food  in  any  form.  Appended  to  the  list  are  scores  of  letters  from 
prominent  physicians  of  that  State  giving  their  reasons  for  condemning  the  use  of 
alum  in  baking  powders  or  in  any  other  food  stuffs,  and  ^intlng  out  the  injurious 
effects  of  its  use.  The  material  for  the  bulletin  was  obtained  by  the  editor  of  the 
Medical  Record,  of  St.  Louis,  in  July,  1900,  as  the  result  of  a  suggestion  made  by  me 
to  him  that  he  publish  in  his  journal  a  request  that  his  readers  communicate  to  him 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  ahun  baking  powders.  This  pamphlet 
was  distributed  throughout  the  State  of  Missouri  by  the  National  Health  Society  as 
an  answer  to  the  efforts  of  the  alum  baking-powder  manufacturers  to  procure  a  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  pure-food  law,  in  which  the  alum  was  classed  as  a  poison  ana  its 
Dse  in  bakmg  powders  or  in  any  other  form  of  food  was  prohibited  under  severe 
pemdties. 

Bulletin  No.  22,  giving  a  list  of  the  fraudulent,  poisonous,  and  deleterious  adulter- 
ants used  in  foods,  and  also  commercial  frauds  not  poisonous,  was  made  up  from  a 
report  of  the  United  States  A^cultural  Department,  and  not  only  includes  alum 
but  ever^  other  poisonous  and  deleterious  adulterant  used  in  what  are  known  as 
"  sophisticated  food  stuffs."  This  bulletin  was  generally  distributed  by  the  National 
Health  Society,  particular  efforts  bein^  made  to  get  it  before  members  of  the  vari- 
ous l^islatnres  considering  pure-food  bills,  and  to  bring  it  before  the  constituents  of 
members  of  the  le^latures  who  had  placed  themselves  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
use  of  adulterants  m  foods,  regardless  of  the  complaint  of  special  interests. 

Exhibit  No.  3,  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''English  Food  Laws  j?re vent  the  sale  of  Bak- 
ing Powders  Containing  Alum,"  is  a  record  of  64  recent  cases  of  prosecutions  in 
England  under  the  "Sale  of  food  and  drugs  act."  This  pamphlet  has  been  widely 
circulated  by  the  National  Health  Society  among  the  members  of  the  legislatures  of 
our  various  States. 

These  3  bulletms  are  fair  samples  of  the  work  the  National  Health  Society  has 
been  doing  along  this  line.  The  funds  for  cairying  on  this  work  have  been  supplied 
partially  by  myself  and  partially  by  the  contributions  of  that  class  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens to  whom  every  similar  institution,  such  as  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Crime, 
commonly  called  tiie  "Gerry  Society,"  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  the 
Merchants'  Association,  and  others^  must  look. 

Another  line  of  work  of  the  National  Health  Society,  and  one  which  will  be  more 
stronffly  developed  as  the  society  increases  in  strength  and  as  its  influence  widens,  is 
the  aavocacy  before  legislative  committees  and  State  health  boards  of  the  enactment 
of  pure-food  laws  in  the  States  where  they  do  not  already  exist,  and  the  enforcement 
of  regulations  against  adulterants  in  fooos  in  the  States  in  which  such  laws  have 
been  passed. 

Thus  far  the  work  of  the  sodetjr  along  this  line  has  consisted,  in  addition  to  the 
above-described  work  in  Missouri,  in  retaining  eminent  counsel  to  appear  before 
legislative  committees  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  meet 
the  arguments  advanced  before  such  committees  by  the  special  interests  concerned 
in  the  proposed  prohibition  of  the  use  of  food  adulterants. 

In  view  of  the  misleading  character  of  the  testimony  given  before  the  Industrial 
Comjnission  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Morrison,^  representing  the  alum  baking-powder  interests, 
relative  to  the  origin  of  the  pure-food  Dills  in  those  two  States  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  thereof,  relative  to  the  connection  of  the  National  Health  Society 
therewith,  and  relative  to  the  character  of  the  testimony  given  in  favor  of  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders,  I  propose  briefly  to  state  the  facts  in  each 
case,  for  the  action  of  two  such  States  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts  is  too  important 
to  be  misrepresented  and  misunderetood. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  pure-food  bill  was 
introduced,  calculated  to  render  more  effective  the  pure-food  laws  already  enacted, 
and  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  State's  laws  against  adulterated  food  stuffs.  Included 
in  the  prohibitions  against  use  in  connection  with  food  stuffs,  in  the  eighth  paragraph 
of  the  Dill,  were  arsenic,  calomel,  bismuth,  salts  of  copper,  salts  of  zinc,  and  salts  of 
aluminum,  the  last  named  being  a  prohibition  aimed  at  alum  baking  powder,  in 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  contained  a  large  proportion  of  aluminum  salts. 

It  was  charged  before  your  honorable  body  that  this  section  was  surreptitiously 
introduced  into  the  bill,  and  it  was  plainly  intimated  that  the  entire  bill,  including 
this  section,  originated  with  interests  hostile  to  alum  baking  powders  for  business 
reasons  and  not  because  of  the  character  of  the  ingredients,  in  this  connection  it  is 
pertinent  to  state  that  when  the  bill  came  up  before  the  senate  committee  on  agricul- 

tnre,  on  Tuesday,  March  12,  1901,  Mr.  Geoige  L.  Flanders,  the  deputy  commissioner 

•■  . _ 

1  See  pp.  364-386. 
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of  agriculture,  addrened  the  oonunittee  as  follows  (I  quote  from  tha  stenographer's 
minutes  of  the  heariiig^ : 

"Mb.  Chaibmam:  Tnis  bill  was  prepared  in  our  office;  prepared  because  we 
believed  it  was  right  It  has  been  truthfully  stated  that  the  eighth  section  was  not 
in  the  bill  at  the  time.  The  eighth  section  was  submitted  to  me  when  it  was  offered; 
I  donH  know  who  offered  it;  I  think  it  was  brought  to  me  by  a  member  of  the  leg- 
islature. I  sent  for  the  chemist  and  asked  questions  relative  to  the  eighth  section, 
our  motive  being  simply  this:  Are  the  ingredients  therein  named  nnhealthfal?  If 
they  are,  they  ousht  not  to  be  used  in  foods.  Our  position  is  this:  That  any  prodact 
going  into  food  which  is  sold  to  the  careless  and  unthinking  public,  wherebjr  they 
may  DO  injured,  should  be  prohibited.  80  the  question  was  assed:  Are  those  ingre- 
dients injurious?  I  received  information  that  led  me  to  believe  that  they  were  so. 
A  consultation  in  the  office  was  had  and  it  was  concluded  that  that  was  a  wise 
measure  to  add.  We  have  not  received  any  evidence  up  to  date  to  cause  us  to  think 
otherwise." 

The  member  of  the  legislature  referred  to  was  Senator  Ambler,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  agriculture,  who  has  stated  to  me  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  that  section  and  whose  attitude  was  sustained  by  his  committee,  which 
unanimously  reported  the  bill  containing  the  prohibition  against  alunK  and  recom- 
mended its  passage. 

As  indicating  the  character  of  the  support  for  the  bill,  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Perkins,  the  State  boara  of  agriculture  expert  chemist,  for  7  years  a 
member  of  ^e  State  board  of  health,  addrmed  the  committee  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  alum  baking-powder  interests  have  invariably  sought  to  minimise  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  testimony  of  the  chemical  experts  against  th^n  by  charging 
that  the  testimony  was  paid  for,  regardless  of  the  tact  that  in  every  one  of  the 
numerous  investigations  mto  the  question  of  the  harmfulness  of  the  use  of  alum 
powders,  conducted  by  the  Departments  of  the  United  States  Government,  by  the 
Congressional  committees,  and  the  committees  of  the  various  Imslatures,  every  expert 
who  has  testified  against  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders  has  been  summoned  by  the 
various  committees  themselves,  and  has  received  no  compensation  whatever,  save 
the  statutory  per  diem  mileaffo  fee  paid  by  such  committees  as  witness  fees.  The 
same  form  of  attack  was  indmged  in  b;^  the  representative  of  the  alum  baking-pow- 
der interests  in  his  testimony  before  this  commission,  when  he  sought  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  chemiod  expert  testimony,  that  induced  the  New  York  com- 
mittee to  make  its  unanimous  report  favorable  to  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  alum 
baking  powders,  was  hired  testimony. 

Mr.  Morrison  testified  (p.  369):  ''The  National  Health  Society  appeared  before  the 
New  York  legislative  committee  and  was  represented  by  Mr.  L.  Boardman,  of  Tracy, 
Boardman  <&  Piatt,  and  had  in  its  employ  a  number  of  chemists." 

As  a  matter  of  ieuctt  the  only  chemists  who  appeared  before  the  committee  were 
Dr.  Perkins,  of  the  State  board  of  health,  and  Prof.  0.  F.  Chandler,  of  Columbia 
University^  a  chemist  and  sanitarian  so  long  in  the  public  service  that  his  reputation 
is  world  wide.  Dr.  Perkins,  who  stronely  favored  the  passage  of  the  bill,  stated  as 
one  of  his  grounds  that  he  did  not  thiuK  there  could  be  any  question  r^;arding  the 
possibility  of  aluminum  salts  being  dissolved  in  the  stomach.  He  also  said  to  the 
committee:  ''I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Boval  Baking  Powder  Companv,  except 
this:  I  know  the  chemist  and  have  seen  some  of  his  papers;  but  I  was  called  here  by 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  I  (hd  not  receive  anything  in  regard  to  my  appeal^ 
ance  here." 

What  Professor  Chandler  said  in  this  connection,  bearing  in  mind  the  statement 
glibly  made  before  this  commission,  i.  e.^  that  the  chemists  at  the  New  York  hear- 
ing were  in  the  employment  of  the  National  Health  Society,  clearly  indicates  the 
measure  of  reliance  that  should  be  placed  upon  the  chaiges  recklessly  made  by  Mr. 
Morrison,  whereby  he  has  sought  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  question,  to  wit, 
the  poisonous  effect  of  alum  baking  powders,  by  heaping  abuse  upon  and  preferring 
charges  of  fraud  against  the  legislatures  of  18  States  and  their  committer,  and  all 
witnesses  who  have  opposed  the  use  of  alum  in  baUng  powders. 

Professor  Chandler  said: 

'*  I  want  to  say  in  the  first  place  that  I  am  not  in  the  employ  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company,  or  any  other  baking  powder  company;  that  I  have  never  taken  a 
fee  for  any  testimony  that  I  have  ever  given  in  connection  with  any  food  question. 
I  am  a  chemist  and  a  sanitarian.  I  have  been  in  the  public  emplo^r  for  so  many 
years  that  I  consider  that  any  effort  that  I  can  make  in  connection  with  such  ques- 
tion belongs  to  the  public,  and  I  should  consider  that  I  was  violating  mv  own  sense 
of  propriety  if  I  consented  to  take  a  fee  for  any  such  services.  I  have  always  stood 
reiuiy  to  go  before  committees  at  Washington,  at  Albanv,  and  elsewhere  in  matters 
relating  to  the  public  health  simply  from  my  interest  in  the  people.    I  was  for  6  yean 
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in  the  employ  of  the  health  board  of  New  York,  and  11  years  i>reBident  of  the  board, 
and  3  years  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  health  and  chairman  of  the  sanitary 
committee.  I  heli>ed  to  prepare  the  law  against  the  adulteration  of  foods  at  the 
instance  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  introduced  at  their  request  and 
instance  in  most  of  the  leg^latures  of  the  United  States.  Mv  attention  was  called  to 
this  bill,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  good  one.  I  was  told  that  there  would  probably  be 
opposition  to  it,  and  I  said  that  I  would  be  pleased  to  come  to  Albany  and  go  before 
the  committee." 

Then  Professor  Chandler  spoke  of  the  various  articles  the  use  of  which  in  food 
the  bill  prohibited,  such  as  arsenic,  calomel,  bismuth,  etc.,  and  coming  to  the  salts 
of  alnminum,  said:  ''I  myself  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  thataltun  bakinff 
powder  was  not  a  ])roper  material  to  be  used  in  domestic  economy.  Nothing  woula 
induce  me  to  permit  it  to  be  used  in  my  family,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  possi- 
bilities of  harm  in  it,  which  one  may  just  as  well  avoid,  inasmuch  as  there  are  plenty 
of  other  baking  powders  which  do  not  contain  it  and  which  avert  any  such  possi- 
bility, and  I  prefer  not  to  take  any  risk  on  that  subject" 

Then,  proceeding  to  demonstrate  his  proposition  with  arguments,  which  it  would 
not  be  pertinent  to  repeat  here,  Professor  Chandler  concluded  as  follows:  ''  Without 
detaining  the  committee  further,  I  simply  give  it  as  my  opinion,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
that  I  do  not  think  alum  baking  powder  is  wholesome,  and  I  think  it  would  be  emi- 
nently proper  to  restrict  and  prevent  its  sale;  and  I  hope  that  this  law  will  pass  just 
as  it  stands." 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Boardman,  a  distinguished  lawver,  was  retained  by  the 
National  Health  Society  to  present  an  ai^gument  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this  pure- 
food  bill,  and  that  after  hearing  the  teramonv  and  listening  to  the  argument  the 
committee  unanimously  reported  in  favor  of  tne  passa^  of  the  bill,  but  that  is  the 
only  vestige  of  truth  in  the  chaiges  of  insincerity  and  improper  influence  by  which 
the  advocate  of  the  alum  baking  powder  interests  has  sought  oefore  this  commission 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  proceedings  at  Albany. 

Similarly,  in  re^u^  to  the  statements  about  the  pure-food  bill  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachnsetts.^  Mr.  Morrison  would  have  it  appear  that  the  bill  originated  with  the 
business  opponents  of  the  alum  baking  powder  interests,  and  that  the  chorus  of 
approval  in  the  form  of  testimony  before  the  committee  of  chemists  was  all  pur- 
chased, and  that  back  of  the  movement,  lurking  with  some  sinister  motive,  was  the 
National  Health  Society. 

The  fact  is,  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  in  Massachusetts  three  general 
food  bills  were  introduced  by  three  different  members;  that  each  bill  contSned  a 
clause  prohibiting  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders,  and  that  after  due  considera- 
tion by  a  joint  committee  of  the  house  and  tne  senate  all  three  of  the  bills  were  favor- 
ably reported  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Seven  eminent  chemists  appeared  before  the 
joint  committee  when  the  bills  were  under  consideration,  and  each  one  testified 
unqualifiedly  a^nst  the  use  of  alum  in  any  shape  or  form  in  bakinf^  powders.  These 
chemists  were  Professor  Goessman,  of  Andover;  Professor  McMichael,  of  Boston; 
Professor  Harrington,  of  Harvard;  Professor  Davenport,  of  Boston;  Professor  Rich- 
ards, of  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technologv:  Prof.  Conrad  S.  Wood,  of  Harvard  Med- 
ical School;  and  Dr.  Charles  R.  Sanger,  of  Harvard. 

Not  one  of  these  gentlemen  was  requested  to  appear  and  testify  by  the  National 
Health  Society,  nor  did  any  one  of  them  receive  an^  compensation  for  so  doins  from 
the  National  Health  Society.  Each  of  these  chemists  was  invited  to  appear  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Bullock,  of  New  Bedford,  and  the  only  compensa- 
tion, if  any,  received  by  ^em  was  the  statutory  per  diem  fee  paid  by  the  committee 
for  attendance  before  it. 

The  National  Health  Society^  through  counsel,  appeared  before  the  committee,  and 
supported  the  bills  in  their  entirety,  and  after  hearing  the  testimony  and  the  argu- 
ments, the  bills  were  fovorably  reported  by  a  unanimous  vote,  as  above  stated. 

The  bills  failed  to  pass  the  house,  although  there  were  84  votes  cast  in  their  favor. 
Subsequently,  both  the  senate  and  the  house  unanimously  passed  a  joint  resolution 
instructing  the  State  board  of  health  to  institute  and  carry  on  a  series  of  physiologi- 
cal experiments  calculated  to  demonstrate  the  whole  truth  relative  to  the  charge 
made  b^  all  the  chemical  experts  that  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders  was  harm- 
ful and  injurious  to  the  public  health. 

So  much  for  the  chai^  made  by  the  alum  baking  powder  interests  before  this  com- 
mission, and  constituting  a  part  of  its  records,  to  the  effect  that  by  means  of  pur- 
chased testimony  and  improper  political  methods  the  legislature  of  a  ^eat  State  was 
induced  to  take  action  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  health  of  its  citizens  by  order- 
ing a  rigid  investigation  into  the  healthfulness  of  alum  baking  powders. 

1  Set'  i».  368. 
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I  have  carefally  read  the  teetimony  of  Mr.  Morrison  before  this  body,  and  have 
been  struck  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  20  closely-printed  pages  oocanied  with  his  testi- 
mony, less  than  one  page  is  devoted  to  alum  baking  powder,  while  the  19  remaining 
pages  are  taken  up  with  attacks  containing  invectives,  insinnations,  and  complaintB 
against  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  and  the  National  Health  Sodetv. 

The  main  charge  agaiimst  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  is  that  it  has  been 
for  years  consistent'ly  informing  the  public  tnat  alum  baking  powders  are  poisonous 
and  injurious  to  the  public  health  and  unfit  for  use. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  controversy  between  the  American  Baking  Powder 
Association,  representing  the  alum  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  the  Boyal  Baking 
Powder  Companv,  and  will  pass  over  this  branch  of  the  testimony  withoat  comment, 
other  than  to  call  attention  to  the  verv  pertinent  question  put  by  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  the  witness  (p.  382)  when  he  asked:  "  Have  you  brought  any  suits 
against  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  for  these  alleged  misrepree^itations?" 
The  answer  was:  ''We  Imve  not  done  so,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  our  income 
is  inadequate.'' 

Bearing  on  the  matter  of  the  income  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association, 
attention  is  called  to  the  blank  application  for  membership  therein,  hereto  annexed, 
marked  "Exhibit  4,"  from  whicn  it  appears  that  each  member  not  only  threes  to 
pay  the  annual  dues,  but  authorizes  the  association  to  draw  upon  him  monthly  at 
the  rate  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  on  his  purchase  of  alum  during  the  preoeoing 
month  and  6  per  cent  per  100  pounds  on  the  quantity  of  phosphate  purchased  dnring 
the  preceding  month.  As  it  is  stated  by  the  witness  (p.  382)  that  the  sales  of  alum 
bakmg  powder  are  approximately  100,000,000  poundiB  per  annum,  20  per  cent  <^ 
which  consists  of  alum,  it  appears  that,  exclusive  of  the  levies  on  the  phosphate  par- 
chases,  the  association  has  at  least  $20,000  a  year  to  expend  for  one  purpose  or 
another.  The  witness  boasts  that  the  association  has  killed  27  pure-food  bills  in  16 
or  18  different  States  (p.  367).  He  jauntily  remarks,  in  connection  with  the  action 
of  the  Canadian  authorities  m  prohibiting  the  sale  of  alum  powders  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  injurious  to  the  public  nealth,  ''We  found  we  could  reach  their 
internal-revenue  commissioner"  (p.  381 )  j  he  is  on  such  ^miliar  terms  witii  the  prea- 
dent  of  the  Arkansas  senate  that  he  obtained  a  letter  from  him  which  is  put  in  eri- 
dence  (pp.  371-372)  in  which  that  statesman  assures  Mr.  Morrison  that  ''the  pend- 
ing pure-food  bill  can  never  pass  the  senate  and  will  never  become  a  law.  This  is 
not  a  prediction  but  an  assurance.  My  position  puts  it  in  my  power  to  prev^t  its 
passage,  and  it  shall  not  pass.'' 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association 
can  spare  none  of  its  income  to  bring  a  test  libel  suit  to  determme  whether  it  is  mis- 
represented when  the  statement  is  made  that  alum  baking  powders  are  poisonous 
and  injurious  to  the  public  health,  but,  while  it  is  not  within  my  province  to  reply 
to  the  charges  made  against  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  oy  Mr.  Morrison, 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  connect  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  with  the  agita- 
tion in  18  States  against  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders,  it  is  m]r  duty  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  commission  a  few  glaring  misstatements  and  misrepresentations  in 
his  testimony  besides  those  already  notic^. 

Mr.  Morrison  testified  (pp.  364,  366)  that  the  American  Baking  Powder  Aasodar 
tion  was  organized  to  defend  its  members,  who  were  manufacturers  and  dealeis  in 
alum  baking  powders,  against  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, and  stated  that  the  attacks  upon  alum  originated  with  the  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der Company  and  were  all  subsequent  to  its  formation  in  March,  1899.  The  fects 
are  in  this  connection,  that  as  far  back  as  1879  efforts  were  made  by  the  advocates  of 
pure-food  legislation  to  discourage  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders.  As  an  instance 
of  the  nature  of  the  agitation  at  that  period  see  "The  Injurious  Effects  of  Alum  upon 
the  Human  System  when  Used  in  Bread  or  Baking  Powders,  and  as  ftoved  by 
Experiments  on  Man  and  Animals,"  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  in  1879.  Four 
years  later  Prof.  P.  P.  Sharpless,  in  a  report  on  "Adulterated  food,"  contained  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  health  for  the  year  1883,  sum- 
ming up  the  results  of  his  investi^tion  into  baking  powders  said:  "  With  the  excep- 
tion of  baking  powders  no  injurious  adulteration  was  found.  It  would  have  been 
well  to  have  given  the  names  of  the  baking  powders  which  were  found  to  contain 
alum,  since  nothing  hurts  the  sale  of  such  articles  so  much  as  a  full  publication  of 
the  names  under  wnich  they  are  sold." 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  same  board  in  the  year  1884,  Prof.  Edward  S.  Wood, 
in  his  official  report  on  his  analysis  of  foods  for  the  State  board,  said:  "It  would  pe^ 
haps  be  proper  to  consider  the  alum  powders  as  adulterated,  since  alum  is  very  gen- 
erally held  to  exert  a  more  or  less  pernicious  effect  upon  tlie  system." 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  health  in  1888,  referring 
to  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders,  this  language  was  used:  "Since,  however, 
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bread  is  the  most  commonly  used  of  all  articlefi  of  food,  and  the  lonji;-continued  use 
of  small  quantities  of  such  articles  as  in  large  q^uantities  have  a  decidedly  injurious 
action  may  prove  harmful  to  the  consumer,  it  is  evidently  a  safer  course  at  least  to 
advise  the  consumer  against  the  use  of  articles  containing  such  ingredients,  if  not  to 
prohibit  their  sale." 

Furthermore,  several  yean  ijrior  to  the  organization  of  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder 
Comnany,  there  was  an  investigation  into  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  alum  baking 
powaers  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Amculture  at  Washington,  and  as  a  result 
of  that  investigation  a  rule  was  promulgated  that  in  bidding  for  supplv  contracts  in 
any  department  of  the  United  States  Government,  bidders  were  warned  against  sub- 
mitting any  bids  that  included  food  stuffs  in  which  alum  was  an  ingredient,  as  no 
such  bids  would  be  considered.  Again,  lone  prior  to  1899,  the  use  of  alum  as  a  food 
in0-edient  was  prohibited  by  law  in  Enelana,  France,  and  Grermany. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  Mr.  Morrison's  claim  that  the  attacks  on  alum 
bflJcing  powders  originated  with  oi  are  peculiar  to  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany can  hardly  be  classed  as  accurate. 

Mr.  Morrison  also  stated  (p.  365),  after  admitting  that  hydrate  of  aluminum  was 
contained  in  the  residuum  left  in  bread  after  raismg  it  with  an  alum  powder,  that 
*'no  question  has  ever  been  raised  as  to  its  wholesomeness." 

In  this  connection  see  '*  The  Law  and  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Drugs,"  by  Robinson 
A  Cribbs,  in  which  this  subject  is  treated  at  len^cth,  and  a  series  of  exx)eriments  are 
dted  showing  that  biscuits  containing  alum  baking  powder  produced  vomitine  and 
constipation  m  dogs,  and  that  hydrate  of  aluminum  possesses  the  power  of  rendering 
the  white  of  an  ^g  insoluble  in  the  gastric  ]uice  of  aogs. 

Mr.  Morrison  further  states  (p.  381)  that  it  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  use 
of  alum  is  unwholesome.  This  statement  was  made  in  disregard  of  the  testimony 
before  the  United  States  Senate  committee  of  66  chemists  subpoenaed  from  everv 

{>rominent  institution  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  of  whose  testimony  the  fol- 
owing  are  samples: 

Dr.  Sternberg,  Sui^geon-General  of  the  United  States  Army:  ''It  is  well  known 
that  alum  is  a  powerful  astringent'  which  would  speedily  have  harmful  effects  if  it 
were  taken  into  the  human  system.  No  alum  powder  is  furnished  to  the  Army  by 
the  Subsistence  Department" 

Dr.  Wyman,  sui^on  of  the  United  States  Navy:  ''Alum  should  not  be  used  in 
food  proaucts.  The  medical  purveyor  of  this  service  has  been  instructed  to  refuse 
to  purchase  baking  powders  and  flour  containing  alum." 

Dr.  Wise,  mediou  inspector  of  the  United  States  Navy:  "The  injurious  effects  of 
alum  on  the  mucous  coal  of  the  stomach  is  positive  and  beyond  dispute.  It  is  both 
an  irritant  and  an  astringent,  interfering  seriously  with  the  secretion  of  the  digestive 
joioes." 

Dr.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  "Alum 
is  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  system  by  most  authorities." 

Professor  Whitehill,  of  the  university  of  Virginia:  "The  use  of  alum  in  baking 
powder  plainly  comes  under  the  head  of  'food  adulteration,'  and  as  such  should  be 
prohibited  bv  law." 

Professor  Norton,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati:  "The  action  of  alum  on  the 
human  organism  is  of  so  decided  a  nature  that  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  ranking 
it  among  tiie  pronounced  irritants  and  poisons." 

Professor  Fiiscoe,  of  CJolumbian  Umversity,  Washington,  D.  C:  "The  introduc- 
tion of  alum  into  our  daily  food  is  as  dangerous  to  healtn  as  any  other  slow  poison." 

Similar  testimony  was  given  by  Professor  Appleton,  of  Brown  University;  Professor 
Arnold,  of  the  University  of  New  York;  Professor  Atwater,  director  of  the  Govern- 
ment experimental  station  at  Washington;  Professor  Barker,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Professor  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University;  Professor  Chittenden,  of 
Yale  University;  Professor  Com  well,  of  Princeton  University;  Professor  De  Schwei- 
nitz,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  Professor  Jenkins,  of  the  Con- 
necticut department  of  agriculture;  Professor  Mallet,  of  the  University  of  Viiyinia; 
Professor  Prescott,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  many  others. 

Although  Mr.  Morrison  intimat^  that  these  gentlemen  were  paid  for  their  testi- 
mony berore  the  Senate  investigating  committee  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany and  that  they  were  selected  by  that  company  to  testify,  I  have  been  assured 
by  Senator  Mason,  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  this  is  not  true,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  all  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Senate  committee  were  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee and  invited  by  the  committee  to  give  their  testimony,  and  that  the  only  fees 
received  by  the  witnesses  were  the  statutory  per  diem  allowance  for  mileage. 

Again,  Mr.  Morrison  asserts  that  ex-Governor  Stone,  of  Missouri,  who  has  been 

Srominent  in  the  prosecution  instituted  by  the  public  authorities  in  the  State  of 
lisBouri  for  violations  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  eale  of  alum  baking  powders  in 
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that  State,  was  ffoveraor  of  MisBoari  at  the  time  the  biU  was  signed.*    This  is  impor- 
tant onlv  as  evidence  of  the  aeneral  unreliability  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Morrison 
At  the  time  the  Missouri  anti-alum  bill  was  pawbd  the  Hon.  Leslie  W.  Stephens  was 
governor  of  Missouri. 

Appreciating,  as  I  do,  that  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  of  this  commission  precludes 
my  entering  into  a  discussion  in  tins  statement  of  the  chemical  and  physiological 
experiments  and  data  demonstrating  the  injurious  effects  upon  the  human  system 
of  the  use  of -alum  as  a  food  ingredient,  I  have  confined  mv  testimony  to  rebutting 
the  ailments  of  the  spokesman  of  the  alum  bakin|;  powder  interests  wherein  he 
has  sought  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  agitation  that  has  been  so  prevalent 
throughout  the  United  StsPtes  for  the  past  few  years  against  the  use  of  alum  baking 

Sawders  is  the  result  of  bncdness  rivalry,  and  that  the  part  played  by  the  National 
ealth  Society  therein  has  been  that  of  mouthpiece  for  the  baking-powder  com- 
panies making  the  high  priced  and  admittedly  pure  cream  of  tartar  powders;  and  I 
nave  endeavored  to  show  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible  that  the  movement  has 
been  world-wide,  has  long  antedated  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Ck)mpany,  and  has  had  the  support,  not  onlv  of  institutions  such  as  the  National 
Health  Society,  but  that  of  the  boards  of  health  in  the  several  States,  of  national  leg- 
islative committees,  and  of  the  leading  scientists  of  the  United  States. 

D.  J.  Kellet. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  3d  day  of  August,  1901. 
[seal.]  Chablbb  Alvik  Rogers, 

Notary  Public  No.  126,  New  York  CburUy,  N.  Y. 


Exhibit  1. 


ExtracUfirom  Pwre^food  BuUetin  No.  fl. 
[lamed  by  the  National  Health  Society.] 

Ck)MTAiKiNG  Extracts  from  the  Testimony  of  Prominent  Physicians  of  the  State 
OF  Missouri,  who  Unequivocally  Condemn  the  Use  of  Alum  in  Food. 

The  following  testimony^  classifying  alum  as  a  food  adulterant  and  ss  a  deleterious 
and  harmful  one,  was  received  in  response  to  a  request  of  the  physicians  of  Missouri 
made  by  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Record,  of  St.  Louis,  in  July,  1900.  This  testi- 
mony is  emphatic  and  unanimous,  and  is  from  the  most  prominent  ph;jr8icians  of  the 
State,  who  nave  studied  the  subject  and  have  witnessed  the  deleterious  effects  of 
alum  as  a  food  adulterant  in  their  daily  practice.  These  physicians  call  upon  the 
makers  of  the  law  and  the  officers  of  the  law  to  enforce  the  statutes  against  the  sale 
or  use  of  alum  in  food  in  any  form. 

physicians  of  the  BTATE  of  MISSOURI  CONDEMN  ALUM  IN  FOOD  IN  ANY  FORM. 

[list  of  156  given.] 

LETTERS. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders  some  17  years 
ago,  when  a  representative  of  a  manufacturing  firm  then  in  the  market  asked  my 
opinion  regarding  it.  It  was  that  every  person  resorting  to  this  practice  should  be 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  He  took  me  aback  by  stating  that  his  firm  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  alum  as  a  substitute  for  part  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  was  thus  the 
occasion  of  reviewing  the  whole  evidence  upon  which  my  opinion  was  founded.  1 
discovered  there  was  no  reason  for  changing  it,  nor  have  I  since,  though  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  painful  interest  the  fatal  progress  of  our  age  in  the  multiplicity  of  food 
adulterations,  which  defraud  and  endanger  the  health  of  the  consumer. 

The  deleterious  effects  upon  the  human  system  of  alum  and  the  soluble  salts  ot 
alumina,  even  when  used  m  small  quantities,  are  too  well  known  to  need  restatiogi 
and  sufficiently  so  to  everv  intelligent  citizen  to  make  him  wish  for  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  baking  powders  containing  it,  and  to  visit 
adecjuate  punishment  upon  Uie  persons  of  those  that  are  bold  and  unscrupulous  enoogb 
to  disregard  or  break  them. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  declared  by  nature  itself,  and  as  we  find  no  alumina  what- 
ever in  our  foods  it  is  evident  that  nature  did  not  intend  it  for  our  use. 

» See  I).  368. 
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Dr.  Emil  Wolff,  profeesor  and  director  of  the  afifricoltural  experimental  station  at 
Hohenheim,  details  the  results  of  nearly  3,000  analyses  of  agricultural  products,  172 
of  which  are  wheat,  495  of  other  cereals,  and  the  rest  of  different  farm  products. 
These  analyses,  made  by  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  most  celebrated  chemists,  and 
of  materiargrown  in  every  country,  and  under  the  most  diverse  conditions,  do  not 
even  mention  alumina  as  an  accidental  constituent  Surely  we  should  take  heed  and 
let  it  enter  into  no  combination  intended  for  consumption  with  our  foods. 

The  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders  is  dangerous  and  should  be  prohibited  by 
law. — P.  Schweitzer,  M.  />.,  ProjensoT  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology j  Stale  UnivereUy  of 
Missouri. 


I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  dangerous  to  use  for  any  length  of  time  bread  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  which  alum  has  been  used.  From  a  limited  experience  of  49  years  as  a  gen- 
eral practitioner  of  medicine,  I  can  say  that  constipation,  indigestion,  and  neurotic 
troubles  are  more  frequent  than  they  were  many  years  ago.  I  think  it  highly  prob- 
able that  the  use  of  baking  powder  containing  alum  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  has 
contributed  in  a  measure  to  the  prevalence  of  these  troubles. — J.  /.  Norton^  M,  Z>., 
Monroe  CSty,  Mo. 


1  consider  alum  very  unhealthy  when  used  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  even 
when  taken  in  minute  quantities,  as  it  is  a  local  irritant  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  acts  as  an  astrin^nt,  thereby  lessening  the  amount  of  the  digestive 
fluids  and  producing  constipation.  I  condemn  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
article  of  diet  for  human  food.— /.  F.  Owem^  M,  D.,  BaUxnQer  Building ^  St,  Joseph,  Mo, 


I  have  seen  its  injurious  effects  and  am  opposed  to  its  use  and  sale  and  think  its 
sale  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law. — W.  Well,  M.  D.,  WUlard,  Mo. 


In  families  where  I  find  the  baking  powders  that  contain  alum,  I  generally  find 
stomach  trouble,  such  as  dy8pei)sia  and  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  sometimes 
constipation.  I  have  also  experienced  that  if  such  patients  will  eat  bread  sweet 
and  lieht,  they  will  get  well  without  a  dose  of  medicine. — Dr,  Leo  J,  Sieger,  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo, 


Alum  is  hurtful  to  the  whole  human  family  in  baking  powder,  and  should  never 
be  used,  but  it  is  especially  lumnful  to  ypur  girls  just  budding  into  womanhood. — 
A,  B,  Mobley,  M,  D,,  Kennett,  Mo, 


The  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders — I  think  this  is  a  subject  that  should  be  inves- 
tigated, and  parties  using  alum  should  be  punished  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 
If  you  woula  only  visit  the  flour  mills  I  think  you  would  flnd  alum  in  kige  quanti- 
ties. I  believe  all  stomach  troubles  come  from  most  of  the  flour  and  baking  powders 
that  are  used  to-day.— J5.  T,  Moore,  M,  D,,  Dekalb,  Mo. 


I  do  most  assuredly  indorse  all  and  everv  act  of  our  lawmakers  in  suppressing  the 
use  of  alum  as  one  of  the  elements  of  our  food. 

1  have  seen  in  my  practice  of  30  years  or  more  its  evil  effects  upon  the  human 
system. — J.  W.  Matthews,  M,  D.,  New  Harmony,  Mo. 


1  wish  to  state  that  alum  in  foods  and  baking  powder  ought  to  be  strictiy  prohib- 
ited. In  my  opinion  alum  is  very  irritant  to  the  gastro-inteStinal  mucous  membrane, 
causing  both  gastric  and  intestinal  indigestion,  causing  gastric  catarrh,  especially  in 
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peraoDfl  pfediBpoeed  to  dyBpepsia.  Alum  should  also  be  condemned  for  its  astringent 
effect  on  the  alimentary  canal. — Geo.  Kuperty  jr.,  M.  D.,  6g2£  North  Twenlidh  irtAy 
SL  LouMf  Mo. 


Probably  the  ffreatest  injury  to  humanity  in  the  way  of  adulterating  food  products 
is  in  the  use  of  alum  in  the  manufacturing  of  manv  brands  of  baking  powders  which 
are  used  in  every  citv,  villase,  and  hamlet  throughout  the  land,  thus  slowly  slaying 
thousands. — /.  J),  Motley ^  M,  D,,  Louisville,  Mo. 


A  large  percentage  of  the  stomach  affections  and  constipation  so  prevalent  in  this 
country  to-day  is  due  to  the  use  of  cheap  baking  powders,  composed  largely  of  alum.— 
M,  E.  EadeSf  M,  D.,  Albany,  Mo, 


In  general,  I  am  opposed  to  sumptuary  legislation;  I  also  recognize  the  rights  of 
private  citizens.  But  baking  powders  are  m  such  general  use  by  all  classes  of  our 
people,  I  believe  the  use  of  auim  in  them  should  be  prohibited  by  law. — E,  R.  Harris, 
M,  2>.,  Shawneetown,  Mo.  * 


Constipation  no  doubt  io  the  most  prevalent  disease  in  this  country.  Indigestion 
is  very  prevalent  and  there  is  not  a  snadow  of  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  can  be 
attributed  to  some  extent  to  the  alum,  as  it  is  being  taken  into  the  system  with  the 
food  that  contains  it  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  fBctor,  but  that  it  is  a 
potent  factor  in  the  production  of  the  diseases  mentioned.  I  object  to  alum  in  baking 
powder. — Ferdinand  Schreiman,  M,  D.,  Concordiay  Mo. 


Alum  or  its  salts  are  unfit  for  food  in  any  form  of  baking  powder,  as  I  view  it;  and 
the  same  of  ammonia.  I  hope  this  food  purification  agitation  may  become  an  epi- 
demic in  the  United  States  m  all  the  different  factories,  mills,  packing  housesy-in 
short,  until  the  people  of  this  continent  can  have  absolutely  pure  foods  and  medicines 
and  secret  formulas  be  relegated  into  eternal  oblivion.— r.  A.  Long,  M,  D.,  College 
Mound,  Mo. 


With  my  own  experience  with  alum  I  would  condemn  it  as  a  food.  I  have  been 
a  physician  to  a  convent  for  some  20  years,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  the  bad  resolts 
of  alum  in  bread.  •  It  undoubtedly  retards  the  fiow  of  blood  and  causes  more  trouble 
in  the  mensual  period  in  girls  than  any  one  thing,  causing  constipation,  indigestion, 
etc. —  Wm,  Harriaon,  M,  D»,  £6\  Jefferson  avenue,  Marshall,  Mo. 


Alum  and  its  salts  in  baking  powders  or  any  other  preparation  of  food  can  not  be 
condemned  as  severely  as  it  should  be.  I  consider  it  has  a  progressive  action,  as 
follows:  First,  irritant;  second,  emetic;  third,  astringent;  fourtn,  escharotic. — ^  ^• 
Lofton,  M,  D.,  Laddonia,  Mo. 


I  consider  alum  iniurious  not  only  to  digestion,  but  to  the  nervous  system  and 
kidneys,  whether  used  as  an  ingredient  in  baking  powders  or  in  any  o^er  way— 
E.  Magoon,  M.  D.,  S8S7  Lee  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Alum  behaves  in  the  stomach  as  on  the  denuded  skin,  coagulating  albumen  and 
constringing  the  mucous  membrane,  and  it  hinders  digestion  by  each  of  these  proc- 
esses.   The  long-continued  administration  of  these  subEiances  (preparations  of  alum) 
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prodncee  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  and  at  last  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  Large  doses  produce  gastro-enteritis  (inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
small  intestine)  at  once,  with  its  usual  symptoms. — /.  H,  Straughn,  M,  i>.,  Lexing- 
ton, Mo. 


The  use  of  alum  in  haking  powder  is  no  douht  more  or  less  responsible  for  the 
coated  tongues  which  resist  all  hyraenic  and  medical  measures. — 0.  B.  BaerenSt 
M.  />.,  4^  Commercial  Building  ^  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


1  am  satisfied  that  the  use  of  superfluous  flour  and  alum  in  bakine  powdienr  has 
much  to  do  with  the  universal  constipation  with  which  we,  as  medical  men,  have  to 
deal,  and  a  constipated  person  is  a  diseased  one. — B.  N,  8tev€n$,  M,  2>.,  CkilUcothe,  Mo, 


Any  M.  D.  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  experience  ought  to  know  the  deleterious 
results  from  the  continued  use  of  alum.  I  concur  with  Prof.  Alonzo  R.  Kieffer,  of 
the  Barnes  Medical  College,  in  the  belief  that  our  digestive  disorders  are  due  in  part 
to  this  one  cause — alum  baking  powder. — J.  A,  Tuoner,  M.  D,,  Orosttown,  Mo. 


Mv  exx^erience  with  alum  has  been  peculiar;  the  most  extensive  was  that  of  nearly 
wholesale  poisoning  of  school  children  from  sucking  alum  crystal.  One  boy  amons 
them  had  &ee  access  to  a  barrel  of  alum  and  gave  awav  all  that  was  asked  for,  ana 
as  a  consequence  a  long  list  of  peculiar  ailments  resulted.  Headache,  vomiting,  con- 
stipation, cystic  inflammation,  nervousness — ^in  fact,  nearly  every  symptom  that 
would  be  lixely  to  arise  from  tunctional  disturbances  of  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  and 
kidney.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  anv  doubt  as  to  its  deleterious  effect  when 
taken  in  quantity. — A,  W»  Benton,  M.  D.,  Neosho,  Mo. 


Exhibit  2. 


Bulletin  No.  22. 
[teaed  by  the  National  Health  Society  (Inooipoxated),  81  East  Seventeenth  street,  New  York.] 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Department  estimates  that  $159,000,000  a  year  are 
filched  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the  fraudulent  sophis- 
ticating of  food  products.  About  half  of  this  sum  represents  not  fraudulent  sophisti- 
cating alone,  but  is  open  to  the  more  serious  charee  of  i>oi8onou8  sophisticating. 
This  IB  the  class  of  sophisticating  the  National  Health  Society  condemns  and  pur- 
snes,  and,  to  aid  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  all  consumers,  publishes  herewith  a  list 
of  the  fraudulent  poisonous  food  adulterants,  as  well  as  those  which  are  only  fraudu- 
lent, but  not  necessarily  deleterious.— 2^  NcUional  Healih  Society  {incorporated) . 


Name. 


Bread 

Butter 

I^Ung  powderR 
Black  pepper. . . 


Fraudulent,  poiaonous,  and  dele- 
terious adulterants. 


Alum,  sulphurite  of  copper,  am 

monia. 
Copper 

Alum 

Sand,  red  clay 


Fraudulent  adulterants  (commercial  frauds 
not  poisonous). 


Flour,  other  than  wheat;  potatoes,  and  in- 
ferior flour. 

Water,  other  fats,  excess  of  salts,  oleomar- 
garine, starch,  cotton-oil,  olive  oil,  peanut 
oil,  heef  suet.  The  proper  proportion  of 
water  should  be  5  to  10  per  cent 

Starch  and  flour  in  excessive  Quantities. 

Buckwheat  flour  and  hulls,  r.  S.,  cracker 
crumbs,  Indian  meal,  wheat  flour,  char- 
coal, bran,  linseed  meal,  coooanut  shells, 
mustard  husks,  sawdust,  oUve  seeds,  cay- 
enne,  and  ship  bread. 
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Name. 


Beer, 


Cheese 


Canned  goods . . 
Chrome  jellow. 


Ynndnlcnt,  polaonoai,  and  dele- 
terlocM  adoltenmta. 


Salicylic  add.  tobaooo,  aeed  of 
ooocolua  indioiia. 


Candy, 


Coffee 


Salt!  of  mercory  in  rind,  alum . . . 

Salts  of  oopper,  almn,  adds,  lead, 

decayed. 
Used  by  eonfeetloiieitand  bakeis 

to  give  yellow  color.  Verydan- 

cerons. 
PohoDonseolonaBd  flaTon,  teffA 

alba,  talc,  barytes,  chrome  yel- 


low, axaenic,  salphateof  copper, 

{»raaricadd,alum,  fosel  oil,  ani- 
inedyes. 


Cider 


Cocoa  and  chocolate. 


Cream  of  tartar. . 
Cayenne  pepper. 


Oreen  ooloilng  matter,  other  anl 
line  colors. 


Salicylic  add,  almn,  dried  apples 

added  to  chemical  mixtures. 
Oxide  of  iron  and  other  coloring. 

Sulphate  of  limcj  alum,  tetiaalba, 

piaster,  tartaric  add. 
Bed  lead,  ehronate  of  lead 


Alum,  to  glTe  whlten< 


Flour 

Qln 

Glucose Excess  of  oil  of  Tltriol  and  lime.. 


Lard 


Jams  and  Jellies. 

Icecream 

Mustard 


Alum,  spirits  of  turpentine,  artifl- 
dal  eaBcnce. 


Milk 


Macaroni, 


Molasses 

Meat 

Oleomargarine 

Pickles 

Preserves 


Rum  . 
Pease., 

Sugars, 


Sirups 


Caustic  lime,  alum , 

Artificial  essence  and  dyes,  pre- 
servatiyes. 

Aniline,  and  other  coloring  mat- 
ter, essence  of  bitter  almond. 

Chromate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
lime,  alum,  Martin's  yellow, 
gypsum,  tumeric,  weighted 
with  terra  alba. 

Water  (because  it  reduces  the 
nourishing  qualities  of  the  arti- 
cle), preservatlyes,  from  dis- 
eased and  filthy  cattle,  borade 
add,  borax,  salicylic  add. 

Tumeric  and  Martin's  yellow, 
saffron. 

Salts  of  tin,  alum 

Infested  with  narasites,  diseased 

Refuse  pork  (liAhle  to  produce 
trichlniB). 

Salts  of  copper  and  alum 

Aniline  colors,  gelatin,  preserva- 
tives. 

Cayenne  pepper,artifidal  essence 

Salts  of  copper  and  alum 

Salts  of  tin,  salts  of  alum,  salts  of 
lead,  terra  alba,  glue,  sand, 
gypsum.  (Putrid  blood  Is 
oiten  used  to  purify  it.) 

Salts  ol  tin,  alum 


Fraudulent  adulterants  (commercial  fraodi 
noi  poisoDODs). 

Burnt  Migar,  licorice,  treacle,  glucose,  quss- 
sia,  oonander.  carraway  seed,  cayenne 
pepper,  soda,  salt  (to  increase  thint)  arti- 
ncial  carbonic  add  gas,  grains  other  than 
barley.  As  there  u  no  standard,  it  is 
doobtfnl  whether  the  last  isan  adultetant, 
many  preferring  rice  to  malt  beer.  Beer 
Is  often  not  properly  aged,  artUdal  clari- 

Sldm  milk  (for  whole  cream),  oleomaiga- 
rine,  cotton-oil,  etc,  false  coloring,  aiid 
lard. 

Excess  of  water,  inferior  goods,  damsgeii 
goods. 


Glneose  (ttris  tftlde  Is  noir  geneetfly  ussd, 
and  when  properly  made  is  not  injurioos), 
starch,  iiour,  gr^>e  sugar. 

Imitation  beans  (both  green  and  rossted). 
pease,  beans,  chicory,  rye,  chefos,  almond 
dieOs  treated  with  molasses  and  roasted, 
polishing,  bomlshing,  wdghttng  with 
water,  acona,  burnt  sugar,  pea  hiuls. 


Animal  fats,  staroh,  flour,  sugar,  and  caia- 

md. 
Comstaroh,  flour. 

Floor,  salt,  ship  bread,  Indian  meal,  groond 
beans  and  pease,  flour,  and  tomerie 
(These  adulterations  wlU  apply  to  all 
adulterations  of  spice,  with  slwht  varia- 
tions.) Many  spices  are  stmpiy  of  the 
above  ingredients,  with  a  very  sm^ll  por- 
tion of  the  real  product  and  a  good  detl 
flavoring  extracts. 

Pease,  ground  rloe,  com  meal,  flourine,  snd 
»roduct  of  glycerin, 
^ter,  sugar. 


Wat 


This  article  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tend vdy  used  adulterants  In  theooontiy. 
When  pure,  I  do  not  believe  it  te  be  iigori- 
ous  to  health.  It  is  used  to  adulterate  ttie 
following:  Suffer,  cane  and  maple sLraps, 
molasses,  jellies,  jams,  oonfectionenr, 
▼Inegar,  liquor,  wines,  honey,  beer.  Itv 
used  for  cakes,  sauces,  and  tobacco. 

Staroh,  stearin,  salt,  cotton-seed  oU,  snd 
water.  ^ 

Qlncose,  gelatin,  jelly  made  from  renue 
fruit,  cores,  and  parings. 

Bnttennilk,  skim  milk,  cornstarch. 

Yellow  lakes,  flour,  cayenne,  mnstsid  cd- 
ored  with  turmeric,  diluted  with  staicb, 
wheat,  and  rice  flour. 

Burnt  sugar,  annotto,  calves'  brains. 


Glucose,  sirups. 

Bone  fats,  candle  grease,  soap  grease,  hofse 

fat 
Poor  vinegar,  poor  spices. 
Apples,  pumpkins,  molasses,  glucose. 


Grape  sugar,  flour,  staroh,  rice  flour,  oeAO^ 
dust. 


Glucose,  dextrin. 
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Name. 


Tea, 


Fraudulent,  poisonous,  and  dele- 
terious adulterants. 


Vinegrar . 


Wines 


Arrowroot 

Ootton-seed  oil 


Prussian  blue,  plumbago  gum, 
alum,  weighting,  nltnc  acid, 
sand,  Boapstone,  china  clay, 
gypsum. 

Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  pyrolig- 
neous  acids,  alum. 

Aniline  colors,  crude  brandy,  arti- 
ficial essences,  and  ooloilng 
matter. 


Cloves. 
Ginger. 

Hooey. 


HOTse-radish 

Islngrlaas 

Pimento 

ro: 


Wnite  pepper. 


Fraudulent  adultefaats  (commercial  frauds 
not  poisonous). 


Foreign  leaves,  spent  tea,  leaves  dried  over, 
inlerior  qualittes. 


Bnmt  sittar,  water,  wine,  and  meal  vlnemrs 
colored  and  sold  in  imitation  of  dder 


vinegar. 


Other  starches  which  do  not  have  same 

hygiene  effect. 
Used  extensively  for  oleo,laid,  butter,  olive 

oil,  etc. 
Arrowroot,  B.  D.,  etc. 
Turmeric,  cayenne  pepper,  mustard,  Inferior 

and  refuse  ginger. 
Glucose,  sugar,  straps,  molasMS,  and  raw 

sugar. 
Turnips. 
Gelatin. 
Ship  bread. 
Potato  starch. 
Starch,  flour. 


Exhibit  3. 

English  food  laws  prevent  the  mle  of  baking  poicders  containing  alum, 

A  Fsw  Oaseb  from  a  Rbcord  of  64  Rxcent  Cabbb  of  Prosbctttion  under  the  Sale 
OF  Food  and  Drugs  Act. — Defendants  Convicted  and  Fined. — The  Traffic  in 
Alum  Powders  Suffrebsed. 


LAWS  AFFECTING   ALUM   BAKING   I>OWDER8  IN   ENGLAND. 

Under  the  sale  of  food  and  drags  act  of  1876,  baking  powders  were  regarded  as 
food,  and  convictions  were  had  for  the  sale  of  such  articles  when  found  to  contain 
alum  or  other  adulterant  detrimental  to  health. 

In  1894  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  decided  that  baking  powder  was  not  an  article 
of  food  in  the  meaning  of  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs  act,  so  the  further  prosecution 
of  parties  for  selling  alum  baking  powders  was  of  necessity  suspended.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  affect  the  operation  of  the  law  to  prevent  the  sue  of  flour  or  any  article  of 
food  which  should  be  found  adulterated  with  alum. 

This  defect  in  the  law  was  remedied  by  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs  act  of  1890,  which 
took  effect  January  1, 1900.  This  act  extended  the  definition  of  ''food''  so  as  to 
include  ''any  article  which  ordinarily  enters  into  or  is  used  in  the  composition  or 
preparation  of  human  food,"  and  therefore  baking  powder  is  again  legally  a  food 
whose  sale,  when  mixed  with  alum  or  other  adulterant,  is  a  misdemeanor. 

The  reports  here  copied  from  the  London  Grocer  show  that  prosecutions  against 
parties  for  selling  baking  powders  containing  alum  were  taken  up  a  few  weeks  after 
the  law  went  into  effect,  and  continued  until  January,  1901,  since  which  time  there 
is  but  one  case  reported.  The  repeated  convictions  which  were  had  under  the  evi- 
dence of  health  officers  and  phvsicians  that  alum  baking  powders  were  detrimental 
to  health,  and  the  imposition  of  penalties  more  or  less  severe,  have  almost  entirely 
suppressed  the  sale  of  these  articles  in  Great  Britain. 

PROSECUTIONS  UNDER  THE  BALE  OF  FOOD   AND  DRUGS  ACT. 

Mned  £3  for  sdling  alum  baking  powder. 

[Londou  (England)  Grocer,  Maroh  S,  1900.] 

At  Chippenhftm,  Wilts,  on  Thursday,  John  Henry  Harding,  grocer,  of  Bath  and 
Chippenham,  was  charged  with  selling  food  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser.  The 
proceedings  were  taken  by  Inspector  Smith,  for  tne  Wilts  County  council,  under 
section  6  of  the  act  of  1875.  Mr.  Bevir  appeared  for  the  council.  Defendant  was 
not  legally  represented.  Mr.  Bevir  said  that  on  January  23  Mr.  Smith  caused  to  be 
purchai9ea  at  the  defendant's  shop  in  the  Market  place,  Chippenham,  a  packet  of 
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baking  powder  labeled  * 'Alpine  Baking  Powder,"  prepaied  by  A.  Matthews  of  67 
High  street,  Pljmoath.  No  doubt  Mr.  Harding  bought  and  sold  the  article  in  qaee- 
tion  in  the  ordinary  ooarse  of  trade,  but  it  was  sold  to  the  prejudice  of  the  porchaeer 
and  was  not  of  the  quality  demanded.  The  analysis  showed  that  there  was  at  least 
14  per  cent  of  alum  m  it.  The  label  stated  that  the  article  was  most  nutritious  and 
a  great  preventive  of  indigestion,  but  the  anal}rsis  proved  that  to  be  diametrically 
untrue.  This  was  not  a  fancied  complaint,  but  one  that  went  to  the  root  of  the  case 
meant  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  act;  14  per  cent  of  alum,  if  used  in  baking  a  2-poiind 
loaf,  meant  that  there  would  be  about  60  grains  of  alum  in  it  The  act  was  specially 
pasiic?d  to  protect  purchasers,  and  to  enable  them  to  g|et  an  honest  article;  it  put  on 
the  retailer  the  responsibility  of  selling  an  honest  article.  The  retailers  bought  this 
article  very  cheap,  and  the  purchaser  did  not  get  what  he  wanted.  For  instance, 
biding  powder  should  contain  tartaric  acid,  which  cost  about  £5  per  hundredweight, 
while  anim  cost  about  6  shillings.  Mr.  Harding  admitted  selling  the  powder.  He 
said  he  had  no  idea  that  it  was  adulterated,  and  bought  it  at  a  fair  commercial  price. 
The  chairman  said  they  would  take  it  that  the  defendant  was  ignorant  of  the  ingre- 
dients, but  he  should  not  sell  an  article  as  described  unless  he  got  a  guaranty.  That 
was  the  first  case  that  had  come  before  them;  but  they  wished  to  point  out  that  the 
whole  onus  fell  on  the  retailer.  For  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  public  they 
were  obliged  to  administer  the  law,  but  they  would  in  this  case  only  inflict  the  miti- 
sated  penalty  of  £3,  to  include  costs.  This  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  in 
rarther  cases.  Mr.  Harding  said  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctiy  known  that  this  was 
not  a  cheap  article,  and  it  was  sold  as  bought. 

Manufadvrcr  and  dealer  both  respongibie, 
[London  (England)  Grocer,  March  17, 1900.] 

At  Swindon  police  court,  on  Thursday,  Arthur  W.  Burson,  grocer,  of  Bridge 
street,  Swindon,  trading  as  Freeth  &  Son,  was  charged  with  selling  3  packets  of  bak- 
ing powder  which  contained  20  per  cent  of  alum,  on  February  2.  Mr.  H.  Bevir 
Srosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  county  council,  and  the  defendant  was  represented  by 
[r.  E.  Withy.  In  opening  the  case  Mr.  Bevir  said  it  was  taken  under  section  3  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act,  ana  was  a  section  under  which  the  bench  had  not  previously 
had  to  deal.  It  was  somewhat  different  from  section  6,  under  which  so  many  prose- 
cutions had  been  taken.  It  was  a  section  which  rendered  it  penal  to  mix  with  any 
article  of  food  an  ingredient  which  rendered  that  article  injurious  to  health.  Over- 
whelming medical  evidence  could  be  adduced  to  prove  that  alum  was  injurious. 
This  order  concerning  baking  powder  and  alum  received  royal  sanction  last  August; 
therefore  he  contendeid  the  dealers  had  ample  opportunity  to  put  themselves  right 
Inspector  Smith  gave  evidence  as  to  purchasing  the  sample  from  the  defendant,  and 
submitting  it  for  analysis.  This  showed  that  the  sample  submitted  contained  at 
least  20  per  cent  of  alum,  14  per  cent  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  66  per  cent  of  fari- 
naceous matter.  By  Mr.  Withy:  '^He  had  never  given  notice  to  the  defendant 
about  the  change  in  the  act,  as  he  was  not  bound  to  do  so.''  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  gave 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  had  examined  the  sample  and  gave  the  above  certificate 
The  cost  of  alum  was  very  slight,  whereas  the  proper  ingr^ient — ^te.rtaric  acid — was 
very  expensive.  Dr.  Tubb  Thomas,  the  Wilte  County  council  medical  officer,  gave 
evidence  concerning  the  effect  of  alum  on  the  human  system,  remarking  that  its 
continual  use  was  really  dangerous.  The  bench  decided  to  fine  defendant  1  shilling 
and  costs. 

Edward  J.  Nation,  Redcross  Works,  St.  Phillips,  Bristol,  was  chaii^  with  apply- 
ing a  false  trade  description  to  6  gross  packets  of  baking  powder,  delivered  to  A.  W. 
Burson,  srocer,  Swindon,  in  August  last.  Mr.  Withy  defended,  and  pleaded  not 
guilty.  Mr.  Bevir,  in  opening,  pointed  out  the  serious  nature  of  the  case,  which 
showed  a  serious  breach  of  the  merchandise  marks  act.  The  description  was  false 
when  it  said  that  it  was  a  preparation  to  prevent  indigestion.  He  called  Arthur 
William  Burson,  who  said  that  in  August,  1899,  he  purchased  5  ^ross  of  baking 
powder  from  the  defendant,  and  the  3  packets  sold  to  tne  inspector  m  February  last 
were  from  the  consigninant.  He  had  sold  nearly  4  gross  of  the  consignment,  the 
remainder  being  packed  ready  to  be  returned.  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  said  he  analvzed 
a  sample  of  this  baking  powder  and  found  it  to  contain  at  least  one-fifth  part  of  alum. 
That  quantity  was  injurious  to  health.  Alum  did  not  prevent  indigestion,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  caused  it.  The  description  on  the  label  was  incorrect,  and  if  the  prep- 
aration was  used  it  was  likelv  to  cause  serious  indigestion.  Dr.  Tubb  Thomas  con- 
firmed this  evidence,  and  said  that  the  continued  use  of  this  powder  would  be  very 
serious.  It  was  absolutely  incorrect  to  say  that  the  preparation  was  a  preventive 
of  indij^estion,  and  he  considered  it  to  be  a  very  harmful  preparation  to  be  sold. 
Mr.  Withy  agreed  that  the  description  was  merely  a  commercial  "puffery,"  which 
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was  seen  in  hundreds  of  advertiflements  every  day.  He  asked  them  to  treat  it  as 
sach,  and  not  as  part  of  the  trade  description.  The  words  complained  of  were: 
"  Nation's  American  Baking  Powder.  This  is  an  alum  preparation  which  prevents 
indigestion.''  The  bench  retired  for  consultation,  and  on  their  return  the  cnairman 
said  they  had  caref uUv  considered  the  matter,  and  did  not  think  they  were  justified 
in  convicting.  They  believed  a  gross  fraud  had  been  committed,  and  as  they  were 
unable  to  touch  the  wholesale  man  they  should  increase  the  fine  on  the  retailer  in 
the  previous  case  (Mr.  Burson)  to  £1. 

Alum  powders  specially  dangerous  to  children, — FSned  £S. 
[London  (England)  Grocer,  May  5, 1900.) 

At  Bradfoid-on-Avon  police  court,  William  Orchard,  grocer,  Newton,  Bradford; 
Annie  Jones,  grocer.  Silver  street,  Bradford;  Edward  Mock,  grocer,  St.  Maivaret 
street,  Bradfora;  and  Ernest  Slade,  grocer,  Bradford,  were  all  summoned  for  selling 
baking  powder  adulterated  with  alum.  The  powder  contained  alum  ranging  from 
20  to  37  per  cent,  and  Dr.  Tubb  Thomas,  county  medical  officer,  stated  that  alum  in 
baking  powder  was  injurious  to  health.  It  was  used  solely  to  increase  the  profits  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  to  enable  them  to  put  large  packets  for  the  monev  on  the 
market.  It  was  specially  injurious  to  the  bones  of  young  children,  ancl  caused 
their  teeth  to  become  brittle.  In  each  case  it  was  urged  that  the  powder  was  sold 
exactly  as  bought  from  the  makers;  but  for  the  prosecution  it  was  contended  that 
that  was  neither  a  legal  defense  nor  a  moral  excuse,  as  it  was  a  tradesman's  dutv  to 
ascertain  whether  an  article  was  genuine.  Mr.  Slade,  whose  sample  contained  37 
per  cent  of  alum,  was  fined  £2  and  costs;  the  other  defendants  were  each  fined  10 
shillings,  including  costs. 

Ignorance  no  bar, — Dealer  fined, 
[London  (England)  Grocer,  May  12, 1900.) 

At  Salisbury,  on  Tuesday,  Samuel  Mitchell,  grocer,  Redlynch,  near  Salisbury,  was 
summoned  for  selling  baking  powder  not  of  the  nature,  ouality,  and  substance  of  the 
article  demanded.  Inspector  Beardsley  said  that  defendant  was  summoned  for  sell- 
ing baking  powder  which  was  adulterated  with  alum,  which  was  a  foreign  ingredient 
to  baking  powder.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  not  mixed  up  the  powder  himself,  or  it  would 
have  been  a  very  much  more  serious  affair  for  him.  Baking  powder  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  act  until  January  of  this  year,  and  previous  to  that  many 
firms,  knowing  that  they  could  not  be  proceeded  against,  had  used  alum,  which  cost 
3d.  per  pound,  instead  of  the  proper  ingredient,  tartaric  acid,  which  cost  Is.  6d.  per 
ponnd.  The  analysis  showed  that  the  baking  powder  was  made  up  of  quite  19  parts 
per  cent  of  alum,  which  in  the  analyst's  opinion  was  a  substance  injurious  to  health. 
Mr.  Mitchell  said  he  bought  the  powder  in  November  last,  and  not  being  an  analyst 
he  did  not  know  but  that  it  was  pure.  The  P^arl  of  Radnor  asked  whether  any  notice 
had  been  given  shopkeepers  as  to  the  new  act.  Inspector  Beardsley  replied  that 
there  were  notices  in  the  trade  papers.  A  notice  appeared  in  the  principal  trade 
journal,  The  Grocer.  Mr.  Mitchell  contended  that  all  the  shops  in  Downton  were 
selling  the  same  article,  and  that  the  grocers  there  had  not  been  proceeded  against. 
The  Earl  of  Radnor  said  he  was  very  sorry,  but  it  was  defendant's  duty  to  comply 
with  the  acts  of  Parliament.  People  who  conducted  a  business  must  see  that  they 
complied  with  both  old  and  new  acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  bench  had  decided  to 
fine  defendant  10  shillings  and  costs.  Mr.  Mitchell:  ''That  is  for  being  a  grocer." 
The  Earl  of  Radnor:  "That  is  what  you  make  your  living  at."  Mr.  Mitchell:  **I 
have  got  a  terrible  hard  job  to  do  it." 

fbod  vngpedion  report. — Alum  fraudtUently  used  in  egg  and  baking  powders. 

[London  (England)  Grocer,  August  11, 1900.] 

Baking  powder. — ^Mr.  E.  W.  T.  Jones,  F.  I.  C,  reports  to  the  sanitary  committee 
of  the  Staffordshire  County  council  that  of  5  samples  of  baking  powder  analyzed,  3 
were  found  to  contain  alum,  2  of  them  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  medical  opinion  generally  is  that  alum  in  food  interferes  with  digestion, 
and  that,  at  least  to  tnis  extent,  it  is  injurious  to  health. 

Egg  powder. — ^This,  of  course,  is  a  misnomer,  but  I  suppose  the  public  understand 
it  is  not  derived  from  eggs,  but  only  gives  a  color  as  if  eggs  were  used.  It  is  in  fact 
only  colored  baking  powder,  the  coloring  matter  being  generally  turmeric.  Alum  in 
this  is  as  bad  as  in  baking  powder,  and  of  the  6  samples  analyzed  3  contained  it,  2  to 
the  extent  of  40  per  cent 
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LdcetUrthire  (buniy  analyM. — Alum  powders  erceedingiy  ddeUrunu. 
[LoiMloii  (England)  Grocer,  Auguit  18, 190a] 

The  Leioesterphire  County  analyst,  in  his  report  for  the  Quarter  ending  June  30, 
aavH  he  made  103  analynen.  The  aamplee  comprised  28  of  baking  powder,  15  oi 
golden  sirup,  3  of  milk,  28  of  oatmeal,  and  29  of  whisky.  Of  these  96  were  genoine 
and  7  were  adulterated.  The  latter  consisted  of  2  samoles  of  solden  siiup,  I  sample 
of  oatmeal,  1  sample  of  whisky,  and  3  of  baking  powder.  The  2  samples  of  ^Men 
sirup  were  adulterated  with  glucose  sirup  derived  from  starch  in  the  proportions  of 
60  per  c*ent  and  75  per  cent,  respectively.  The  sample  of  oatmeal  contained  10  per 
cent  of  flour  derived  from  other  grain  than  oats,  and  the  sample  of  whii^y  was  2 
proof  degrees  below  the  minimum  legal  strength.  The  3  samples  of  baking  powder 
Delongea  to  the  very  objectionable  class  of  alum  baking  powers,  containing  m  rnuhI 
numbers  one-third  of  their  weight  of  alum.  Baking  powder,  properlv  made,  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  starch  fsuch  as  ground  rice  or  com  flour)  with  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  tartaric  acid,  the  object  of  the  tartaric  acid  being  to  liberate  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  produce  effervescence  when  the  powder  is  mois- 
tened. For  a  number  of  years  (the  report  goes  on  to sav)  a  nebirious  trade  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  sale  of  cheap  baking  powders  in  which  the  tartaric  acid  has  been 
replaced  by  a  mucn  cheaper  substance — ^alum.  Alum  is  a  substance  the  constant  ose 
of  which  in  food  must  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  deleterious  to  health,  as  it  has  a 
specific  effect  on  the  digestive  oraans.  Under  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs  act  of  1875, 
it  was  held,  on  appeal  to  the  hi^h  court,  that  baking  powder  was  not  in  itself  an 
article  of  food,  but  only  an  ingre<iient  sold  for  mixing  with  food,  and  that  it,  there- 
fore, did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  act  In  the  amending  act  of  Parliament, 
passed  last  year,  a  special  clause  was  introduced  to  deal  with  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
as  a  consequence  it  is  now  possible  to  stop  the  sale  of  this  objectionable  kind  of  bak- 
ing powder.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  out  of  28  samples  taken  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  county  no  less  than  25  were  free  from  alum;  and  having  regard  to 
the  very  wide-spread  trade  in  alum  baking  powder  which  prevuled  all  over  the 
country  until  the  passinfi^  of  the  present  act,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole- 
sale houses,  in  anticipation  of  the  well-known  vigilance  of  the  inspectors,  promptly 
''called  in ''  from  the  retail  dealers,  in  most  cases,  any  unsold  stock  that  might  w 
in  hand  of  such  powder. 

Alum  decreases  circulation  of  blood. 
[London  (England)  Grocer,  October  20, 1900.] 

At  Birmingham,  yesterday  week,  Thomas  Perks,  53  Bordesley  street,  was  chaiged 
with  selling  baking  powder  containing  alum.  Mr.  Nadin  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the 
health  committee.  Dr.  Hill,  who  certified  that  the  baking  powder  contained  25  ner 
cent  of  alum,  said  the  alum  acted  as  a  powerful  astringent  It  coagulated  the  albo- 
men  on  the  tissues  of  the  stomach  and  decreased  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Its  ose 
in  baking  powder  was  universally  condemned  by  members  of  the  medical  profesaon. 
It  was  employed  by  manufacturers  because  it  was  cheaper  than  tartaric  ac4d.  A  fine 
of  10s.  ana  costs  was  imposed. 

Mary  Ann  Greenfield,  48  Ashted  row,  was  similarly  summoned.  Defendant  said 
she  was  unaware  that  she  was  committing  any  offense.  She  did  not  know  what  the 
baking  powder  contained,  but  sold  it  exactl  v  as  she  received  it.  The  bench  accepted 
the  explanation,  and  said  they  did  not  think  the  woman  was  to  blame.  No  doubt  a 
great  aeal  of  baking  powder  was  being  sold  with  alum  in  it,  and  they  hoped  these 
cases  would  be  a  warning.  Baking  powder  must  be  pure  powder,  and  not  a  mixtore 
which  was  injurious  to  health.    The  defendant  was  dismissed  with  a  caution. 

Scientific  testimony  condemns  alum — Manufacturer  fined. 
[London  (England)  Grocer,  May  11, 1901.] 

On  Wednesday,  at  Norwich,  J.  J.  Willsea,  baking-powder  manofactnrer.  Timber 
hill  street,  was  summoned  for  selling  baking  powder  containing  crvstallixea  alum,  to 
the  injury  of  the  public  health.  The  deputy  town  clerk  prosecutea.  Defendanteaid 
he  admitted  the  use  of  alum,  but  did  not  wish  the  quantity  stated.  He  contended  it 
was  not  injurious  to  health.  The  chairman  said  the  prosecution  could  conduct  the 
case  in  their  own  way.  Defendant  said  a  similar  application  was  made  at  Gambiid^ 
in  1880,  and  granted  by  the  recorder.  The  deputy  town  clerk  said  that  on  April  10 
Mr.  Brooks  bought  u  packet  of  defendant's  powder.  Baking-powder  mannfactnrCTB 
fl^nerally  had  ceased  to  use  alum  in  the  manufacture  and  had  used  tartaric  acid 
nstead.    The  defendant,  however,  still  continued  to  use  alum,  his  reason  no  doabi 
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bdng  thAt  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  such  ingredient  as  alnm  or  tartaric  acid  to 
create  carbonic-acid  gas.  Alum  cost  only  6b.  a  hundredweight,  whereas  tartaric  acid 
cost  £4  a  hundredweight.  Defendant  objected  to  that  statement,  as  the  cost  bad 
noUiing  to  do  with  its  oeing  injurious  to  health.    Mr.  Brooks  gave  evidence  as  to 

EirchiSing  a  penny  packet  of  powder  at  the  defendant's  shop,  and  also  produced  the 
belon  the  packet  Defendant:  ''  Yes;  a  penny  for  a  quarter  of  a  ^und.''  Defend- 
ant contended  that  alum  was  necessary  for  the  potency  of  the  article.  Mr.  Sutton, 
ibe  public  analyst,  stated  that  the  sample  contained  37  per  cent  of  crystallized  alum. 
In  ms  opinion  alum  was  a  substance  injurious  to  health,  and  should  not  be  used  as 
an  ingredient  in  any  article  used  for  food  or  preparation  of  food.  The  direction  on 
the  wxii.  stated  that  1  teaspoonful  of  the  powder  should  be  used  for  a  pound  of  flour, 
niat  would  mean  430  grains  for  a  4-pound  loaf,  and  160  of  those  grains  would  be 
ahun.  Cross-examined :  Such  baking  powder  was  formerly  extensively  manufactured 
in  the  city,  but  then  no  steps  were  taken,  as  baking  powder  was  not  regarded  as  an 
article  of  food.  It  was  not  so  regarded  till  January,  1900.  He  had  never  heard  of  a 
case  of  illness  or  death  from  the  use  of  such  baking  powder.  Before  baking  powder 
was  included  as  a  food  he  had  found  from  20  to  45  per  cent  of  alum  in  it,  but  37  per 
cent  was  above  the  average.  Defendant  stated  that  the  witness's  father  gave  evi- 
dence at  Cambridge  in  1880,  and  stated  that  he  preferred  the  kind  of  baking  powder 
in  question  to  any  other,  and  that  all  his  family  and  the  household  used  it.  Dr. 
Cooper  Pattin,  modical  officer  of  health,  said  his  experience  of  alum  in  food  was  not 
extensive,  but  mixed  to  the  extent  of  37  per  cent  in  baking  powder  he  considered  it 
was  injurious.  Cross-examined:  Carbonate  of  soda  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  an  anti- 
dote to  alum.  He  never  had  had  a  case  of  persons  being  injured  through  using  alum 
baking  powder.  Defendant  contended  that  carbonate  of  soda  destroy^  alum.  The 
powder  nad  been  used  for  60  years.  Dr.  Burton  Fanning  said  it  was  generally  admit- 
ted that  when  alum  was  given  for  a  long  time  there  were  unfavorable  results.  Cross- 
examined:  If  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  it  would  leave  one  of  its  salts,  and  would 
still  be  injurious  to  health.  A  certain  dose  used  over  a  certain  time  was  capable  of 
producing  injury.  In  defense,  Mr.  Willsea  said  he  had  made  the  powder  for  19  years 
and  had  never  received  any  complaint.  Defendant  asked  why  the  statement  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  article  was  introduced.  The  chairman  said  that  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  Defendant  stated  that  he  had  corresponded  with  several  medi- 
cal gentlemen  in  London  and  had  received  communications  from  them.  He  thought 
that  would  show  that  he  had  attempted  to  find  out  what  was  right.  The  local  gov- 
ernment board,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  him,  said  they  could  not  undertake  to  advise 
him  on  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powder.  There  was  a  committee  sitting  on  these 
poatters,  he  stated,  and  they  had  not  yet  reported.  He  contended  that  alum  was  not 
injurious  to  health.  He  had  manufactured  baking  powder  in  the  same  way  for  18 
years  without  complaint,  and  had  received  thousands  of  testimonials.  Witness  had 
read  the  case  of  Phillips  v.  Ward,  at  Cambridge  in  1880,  at  which  Mr.  F.  Sutton  was 
called  as  a  witness,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  used  the  baking  pow^der  which  con- 
tained £duxn  to  the  amount  of  40  per  cent,  and  warmly  advocated  the  use  of  it.  His 
opinion  was  fully  indorsed  b^  2  doctors,  1  from  the  home  office.  Mr.  R.  Lee  Bliss 
stated  that  he  was  in  the  baking-powder  trade  up  to  15  years  ago.  Medical  eentle- 
men  had  never  been  able  to  point  out  a  single  case  of  injury  through  the  use  of  alum. 
The  chairman  stated  that  the  majority  of  the  bench  w^ere  of  opinion  that  the  mixing 
of  alum  in  baking  powder  was  injurious  to  health,  but  in  view  of  the  diversity  of 
opinion  that  seemed  to  exist  on  the  subject  the  defendant  might  have  been  misled. 
Tney  thought  a  nominal  fine  would  meet  the  case,  and  inflicted  a  fine  of  56.,  without 
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Exhibit  4. 

AppUccUion  blank, 

,190-. 

Amkbicak  Baking  Powder  Association, 

Townaend  BuUdingy  New  York  OUy, 

Okntlemen: hereby  tender application  for  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Baking  Powder  Association,  Class . 

— ; —  aj^ree,  if  elected,  to  pay  the  annual  dues  in  advance  and  the  assessments  as 

provided  m  the  constitution  and  by-laws.    have  instructed  Messrs. 

,  from  whom purchase  exsiccated  alum,  to  draw  upon monthly 

at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  quantity  shipped  during  the  pre- 
ceding month.    have  instructed  Messrs. ,  from  whom pur- 

<^«afle  phosphate,  to  draw  upon at  the  rate  of  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on 
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the  quantity  shipped  during  the  preceding  month.    The  amount  so  collected  by  the 
manufacturers  to  he  remitted  monthly  to  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  American 

Baking  Powder  Association  as assessment 

It  is  understood  that  manufacturers  of  material  shall  not  disclose  to  the  association 

the  ainoimt  of  the  assessment  levied  on ,  but  shall  remit  the  sum  collected 

together  with  that  received  from  other  members. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

MEMBEBSHIP. 

Membership  shall  consist  of  two  classes,  A  and  B.  Active  members  shall  be  manu- 
facturers of  baking  powder.  Manufacturers  of  material  shall  be  invited  to  all  meetings 
and  given  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

Applications  for  membership  shall  go  before  the  executive  committee,  and  with 
their  approval  the  applicants  snail  be  enrolled  as  members. 

DUES. 

The  dues  for  Class  A  shall  be  fifty  (50)  dollars  per  annum;  the  dues  for  Olaas  B 
shall  l)e  twenty-five  (25)  dollars  per  annum.  Membere  of  Class  B  shall  declare  in 
writing  that  their  gross  annual  sales  of  baking  powder  do  not  exceed  ten  tiioosand 
(10,000)  dollars. 

ASSESSMENTS. 

Assessments  shall  be  levied  upon  the  membership  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  exsiccAted  alum  and  phosphate  used  by  them.  Tne  assessment  shall  be  10  cents 
on  each  100  pounds  of  exsiccated  alum  and  5  cents  on  each  100  pounds  of  phosphate 
purchased. 


Affidavit  of  J).  J.  KeUey. 
County  op  New  York,  ss: 

D.  J.  Kellby,  l)eing  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

Supplementing  the  sworn  statement  which  I  have  submitted  to  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission relative  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  National  Health  Society  (of  which  I  am 
the  president)  to  prevent  the  use  of  alum  and  other  poisonous  and  deleterious  adul- 
terants of  food  stuffs,  I  beg  to  answer  the  further  mquiriee  of  the  commiasion  as 
follows: 

The  officers  of  the  National  Health  Society  are  as  follows:  President  and  treasurer, 
D.  J.  Kellev;  secretary,  J.  J.  Cunningham,  esq.,  of  32  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

The  yearly  income  of  the  society  thus  far  has  not  exceeded  |6,000.  The  number 
of  contributors  to  the  society  is  160,  and  no  single  contributor  has  given  more  than 
$500.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  the  names  of  contributors,  but  will  state  that 
the  chief  sources  upon  which  the  society  relies  for  its  funds,  aside  irom  those  philan- 
thropically  inclined,  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  support  every  organization  devoted 
to  the  public  welfare,  are  two^the  grocery  trade  (which  is  burdened  with  the  adul- 
teration evil)  and  manufacturers  of  pure-food  stufis  who  are  alive  to  the  demoralizing 
influence  both  upon  trade  conditions  and  public  health  of  the  cheap  adulterants  with 
which  the  country  is  flooded. 

The  commercial  interest  of  the  grocery  trade  in  honest  food  stufb  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  living  profit  in  bandhng  adulterated  articles.  Alum  baking  pow- 
ders afford  an  illustration.  They  are  turn^  out  so  cheaply,  as  a  result  of  substi- 
tuting alum  for  the  wholesome  but  higher  priced  cream  of  tartar,  that  many  people 
with  small  capital  are  induced  to  become  manufacturers  by  the  alluring  profits. 
Intense  competition  results.  First  comes  further  adulteration,  such  as  substituting 
clay  and  other  earthy  materials  in  place  of  com  starch.  Next  comes  price  cutting 
to  a  point  where  the  groceryman's  profit  is  practically  wiped  out.  In  addition  he 
has  to  deal  with  the  complaints  of  customers,  as  each  new  orand  fails  to  live  up  to 
the  claims  made  for  it.  However,  by  dint  of  prize  devices,  advertising  schemes,  and 
falling  prices,  a  certain  demand  is  maintained  for  these  goods,  be  they  ever  so 
unwholesome,  and  the  grocer  has  to  meet  it.  Against  this  state  of  affairs  the  gro- 
ceryman  vainly  stniggles. 

Alum  baking  powoerH  are  onl^  one  instance  of  an  aggravated  situation,  one  that  is 
constantly  growing  worse.  Individuals  can  do  little  tooetter  these  conditions,  work- 
ing alone.    Concentrated,  watchful,  and  intelligent  efforts  are  required  to  banish 
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these  dishonest  and  deleterious  articles  of  trade.  The  National  Health  Society 
famishes  a  medium  whereby  these  scattered  forces  can  work  together  for  this  com- 
mon purpose.  The  society  watches  legislation,  furthering  that  in  the  interest  of 
pure  food  and  opposing  that  which  seel^  secretly  to  let  down  the  bars;  it  warns  the 
public  and  puts  it  on  its  guard  against  deception;  it  fights  the  battles  of  those  who 
would  be  powerless  alone. 

Thus,  the  support  of  the  National  Health  Society  by  the  grocery  trade,  a  support 
constantly  increasing,  is  readily  understood. 

The  society's  other  financial  reliance,  that  of  the  producers  of  honest  and  pure 
food  stuife,  have  obvious  reason  to  contribute  to  its  maintenance.  Take  the  case  of 
a  concern  putting  up  green  pease — the  honest  article.  Where  State  laws  i)ermit  and 
health  boards  conmve  at  the  sale  of  the  cheap,  adulterated  article— dried  pease  soft- 
ened and  colored  with  a  solution  of  copper  salts  (a  rank  poison) — what  hope  is  there 
for  the  honest  manufacturer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  deceived  public?  So  with  the 
adulterated  substitutes  for  or  imitations  of  sugars,  molasses,  pepper,  tea  and  coffee, 
floor,  mustard,  pickles,  and  the  rest.  Some  one  is  needed  to  ferret  out  these  cases, 
proeecute  the  ^Ity,  and  make  the  various  health  boards.  State  and  local,  do  their 
mil  duty.  This  is  the  field  of  the  National  Health  Society,  and  that  the  work  may 
be  constantiy  more  effective  and  that  its  scope  may  be  broadened,  the  society  does 
not  hesitate  to  ask  the  support,  not  only  of  those  financially  interested,  but  of  the 
public  generally,  which,  m  spite  of  existing  pure-food  laws,  is  so  deceived  and 
unjpoeedf  upon  by  adulterated  food  stufte. 

Contributions  to  the  National  Health  Society  take  the  form  either  of  donation  or 
subecription  to  one  or  more  shares  of  its  stock',  for,  as  appears  from  the  certificate  of 
incorporation  which  is  hereto  annexed,  marked  ^*  Exhibit  A,''  the  society  is  oraan- 
ised  under  the  stock  corporations  law  instead  of  the  membership  corporations  law. 
This  facilitates  voting  by  proxy  and  precludes  any  pecuniary  liability  of  subscribers 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  society's  undertaxings.  The  capital  stock  is  nomi- 
nally $5,000,  but  may  be  increased  as  requirements  of  the  society  and  its  work 
demand. 

A  cop^  of  the  society's  by-laws  is  hereto  annexed,  pursuant  to  the  request  of  this 
commission,  and  marked  *' Exhibit  B."  They  are  in  the  usual  form,  with  the 
exception  that  the  stockholders  have  the  power  at  any  time  to  remove  the  directors. 
This  insures  the  conduct  of  the  society  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  ot 
those  who  support  it 

D.  J.  Kelley. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  dajrof  August,  1901. 

[seal.]  H.  p.  Walker, 

Notary  Public^  New  York  County. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

Ceriificaie  of  incorporaUon  of  the  Natwnai  Health  Society. 

The  undersigned,  all  of  whom  are  of  full  age,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
citizens  of  ana  residents  in  the  State  of  New  York,  being  desirous  of  forming  them- 
selves into  a  corporation,  pursuant  to  chapter  41  of  the  ^neral  laws,  do  hereby  certify: 

I.  The  name  of  the  proposed  corporation  is  the  National  Health  Society. 

n.  The  purposes  for  which  this  corporation  is  to  be  formed  are  to  carry  on  the 
bufidness  of  puolishing  and  circulating  throughout  the  United  States  pamphlets,  peri- 
odicals, books,  and  other  forms  of  literature  relating  to  and  designed  to  promote  the 
use  of  pure  food  and  discourage  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  adulterated  articles 
of  diet,  and  to  collect  evidence  of  and  assist  in  every  lawful  manner  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  and  use  of  adulterated  articles  of  diet. 

III.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  is  to  be  $5,000. 

IV.  The  number  of  shares  of  which  the  capital  stock  shall  consist  shall  be  50,  of 
$100 each;  and  the  amount  of  capital  with  which  this  corporation  shall  begin  business 
is  $500. 

V.  The  place  in  which  its  principal  business  office  is  to  be  located  is  the  city  of 
New  York. 

VI.  Its  duration  is  to  be  60  years. 

YII.  The  number  of  its  directors  is  to  be  3,  unless  increased  to  not  more  than  13, 
punoanttolaw. 
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VIII.  The  names  and  po6t-offi(*e  addreflsee  of  the  directoxs  for  the  first  year  are  as 
follows: 

Daniel  J.  Kelley,  31  East  Seventeenth  street,  New  York  City; 
Clarence  J.  Sheam,  32  Liberty  street,  New  York  City; 
Joseph  J.  Cunningham,  32  Lioerty  street.  New  York  City. 

IX.  The  names  and  post-office  addreasee  of  the  sabecribers  and  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  shares  of  stoi'k  which  each  agrees  to  take  in  the  corporation  are: 

Daniel  J.  Kelley,  31  East  Seventeenth  street,  New  York  City,  3  shares; 

Clarence  J.  Sheam,  32  Liberty  street.  New  York  City,  I  share; 

Joseph  J.  Cunningham.  32  Liberty  street,  New  York  City,  I  share. 

In  witness  whereof  we  nave  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this day  of  July, 

1900. 

Daniel  J.  Kellby.     [seal.] 
Clarence  J.  Shsaen.     [seal.] 
Joseph  J.  Cunningham,     [seal.] 

County  of  New  York,  ss: 

On  this day  of  July,  in  the  year  1900,  before  me  personally  came  Daniel  J. 

Kelley,  Clarence  J.  Sheam,  and  Joseph  J.  Cunningham,  to  me  known  and  known  to 
me  to  be  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument, 
and  they  severally  acknowledged  to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 


BXHIBFT  B. 

By4aw8  of  the  National  Health  SocUty, 
ARricLE  I. — Diredon. 

1.  The  number  of  directors  of  this  society  shall  be  3,  unless  increased  as  provided  by 
law,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  stockholders,  who  shall  attend  in 
person  or  by  proxy  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  and  each  director  shall  be 
elected  to  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year,  or  until  said  term  is  sooner  terminated,  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

2.  Any  director  may  be  removed  upon  a  majodty  vote  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Bocietv  at  a  meeting  duly  called. 

3.  Vacancies  in  Uie  board  of  directors  occurring  during  the  year,  except  in  cases  of 
removal,  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  shall  be  fiU^  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  board  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  board  or  at  any  special  meet- 
ing called  for  the  purpose  of  fiUmg  such  vacancy.  Vacancies  caused  by  removal  shall 
be  filled  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  stockholders  of  the  society  at  the  meeting  at  which 
the  removal  takes  place. 

4.  The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  whenever  called  together  by  the  president 
On  the  written  request  of  any  director  the  secretary  shall  call  a  special  meetmg  of  the 
board.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
bufliness. 

Aeticlb  II. — Officen. 

1.  The  board  of  directors,  immediately  after  each  annual  meeting,  shall  elect  by 
ballot  from  among  their  own  number  officers  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
a  majority  vote  of  the  whole  board  of  directors  present  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
election  of  each  of  said  officers. 

2.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  If 
deemed  desirable,  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  be  filled  by  one  person. 

3.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  shall 
act  as  temporary  chairman  at  and  call  to  oi^er  meetings  of  the  stockholders,  and 
shall,  under  the  control  of  the  directors  of  the  society,  have  the  genend  management 
of  the  affairs  and  shall  perform  all  the  duties  incidental  to  his  office. 

4.  The  treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  and  be  responsible  for  all  moneys,  papers, 
books,  and  accounts  of  the  society,  save  only  such  as  are  hereinafter  directea  to  be 
kept  bv  the  secretarv,  subject  always  to  the  control  of  the  board  of  directors. 

5.  The  secretary  snail  keep  a  record,  in  proper  books  provided  for  that  purpoee,  of 
all  meetings  and  proceedings  of  the  board  of  directors  and  also  all  minutes  of  the 
stockholders*  meetings.  He  shall  attend  to  the  giving  and  serving  of  all  notices  of 
the  society,  and  shall  in  general  do  and  perform  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  his 
office. 
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6.  Vacancies  amonx  the  officers  of  the  society  during  the  year  may  be  filled  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  directors  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  board  or  at  any  special 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  filling  such  vacancy. 

Abticlb  III. — Meetings. 

1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  society  on 
the  first  Thursday  of  January  in  each  year,  and  the  secretary  shall  send,  through  the 
post-office,  at  least  10  days  before  such  meeting,  a  notice  tnereof  addressed  to  each 
Btockhoider  at  his  last-known  postroffice  address. 

2.  Special  meetings  of  stockholders,  other  than  those  r^:ulated  by  statute,  may  be 
called  by  the  board  of  directors  upon  5  days*  notice  to  each  stockholder  of  record. 
8uch  notice  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  at  such  meet- 
ing, and  shall  be  served  personally  or  be  sent  through  the  post-office  addressed  per- 
soually  to  each  stockholder  at  his  last-known  address.  The  directors  shall  also  call 
upon  like  notice  a  special  meeting  of  stockholders  whenever  stockholders  represent- 
ing one-third  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  society  require  it. 

3.  At  all  meetings  oi  stockholders,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  required  by  law,  it 
shall  be  necessary  that  stockholders  representing  in  person  or  by  proxy  a  majority 
of  the  capital  stock  shall  be  present  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  1Y  .— Amendments, 

1.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  of  stockholders 
called  in  conformity  with  Article  III,  upon  a  majority  vote  of  me  stockholders 
present  at  such  meeting. 


THE  BORAX  COMBT^ATIOI?^. 


STATBMSVT  OF  JOHH  H.  WHEELEB, 

Presidetii  of  the  Western  Mineral  Company  and  director  of  the  American  Tartar  Company. 

For  several  vears  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  borax  and 
boracic  acid.  1  am  the  president  of  the  Western  Mineral  Company,  which  produces 
boracic  acid;  and  vice-president  of  the  Stauffer  Chemical  Compan3r,  which  manufac- 
tures borax  and  boracic  acid,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  of  chemicals. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  testimony  of  Byron  W.  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
tariff  committee  of  the  Reformed  Club  of  New  York  City,  in  which  he  spe^  of  the 
borax  industry.*  From  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  business  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  Mr.  Holt  is  misinformed  in  several  particulars.  First,  there  is  not  a 
monopoly  in  the  production  and  sale  of  borax  and  boracic  acid.  During  the  past  4 
years  the  compaoies  to  which  I  belong  have  mined  borates,  and  have  invested  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  that  business  in  connection  with  the  following  properties: 
Kane  Springs,  Kern  County,  Cal.;  Columbian  Borate  Mines,  Tenderfoot  Borate 
Mines,  and  Mulesfoot  Borate  Mines,  D^gett,  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal. ;  Frazer 
Borate  Mines,  60  miles  west  of  Bakersfield,  Ventura  County. 

The  production  of  all  of  these  mines  has  been  worked  into  borax  and  boracic  add, 
and  sold  entirely  independently  of  the  borax  trust,  with  which  thev  had  no  connec- 
tion whatever,  either  in  community  of  stockholding  interest  or  in  the  form  of  aCTee- 
ments.  The  final  preparation  of  these  products  for  the  market  is  performed  at  Dag- 
gett, San  Francisco,  and  Chicago.  These  products,  amounting  to  several  hundr^ 
carloads  of  boracic  acid  and  borax,  have  l)een  sold  in  open  and  direct  competition 
of  the  products  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company,  and  with  other  producers  of 
like  goods.  The  products  of  the  Ventura  County  mines  continue  to  be  thus  sold- 
Several  of  the  other  properties  mentioned  have  proved  unprofitable,  and  have  beeji 
abandoned  in  spite  of  the  aid  granted  to  the  business  by  the  present  protective  tarifi. 

The  Mulesfoot  group  of  mines  at  Daggett,  owned  and  worked  oy  the  Western 
Mineral  Company  of  California,  are,  however,  still  in  operation  at  a  moderate  profit 
This  property  consists  of  an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  ore.  Even  witn  the 
present  protective  tariff,  we  have  been  working  for  over  4  years  with  no  profits 
up  to  a  year  ago.  We  have  invested  in  the  plant  and  in  its  working  $100,000  at 
least  at  Daggett.  We  have  as  vet  declared  no  dividends,  and  the  earnings  do  not 
as  yet  constitute  a  sufficient  inclucement  to  warrant  any  further  extension  of  the 
plant. 

Mr.  Holt  stated  that  in  the  mining  and  manufacture  of  borax,  the  labor  employed 
was  chiefiy  Indian  and  Chinese,  at  very  low  rates  of  wages,  $1  per  day,  or  some 
such  amount.  The  Western  Mineral  Company  employs  no  Indian  or  Chinese  labor, 
except  a  cook,  and  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  this  manufacture  goes  for  wages. 
The  wage  rate  varies  somewhat,  but  a  very  conservative  statement  would  place  the 
average  wage  at  more  than  $2.75  per  day.  Besides  this  work  in  mv  own  plants,  I 
am  entirely  familiar  with  all  of  the  borax  mines  and  the  working  of  the  borax  and 
boracic  acid  plants  in  California  and  the  West,  and  to  my  knowledge  Indian  and 
Chinese  labor  is  no  longer  employed  in  any  of  them.  It  is  possible  that  in  a  very 
few  cases,  where  the  material  is  gathered  from  the  desert  plains  instead  of  beii^ 
mined,  that  Chinese  and  Indians  are  employed.  Such  plants,  however,  produce  only 
a  very  small  precentage,  not  more  than  3  to  5  per  cent  at  the  outside,  of  the  entire 
production  of  borax.  In  all  of  the  regular  mines  and  producing  properties,  Ameri- 
can materials  and  workmen  are  used  exclusively.  All  of  the  chemicals  employed  in 
the  manufacture  are  made  in  California;  the  fuel  is  mined  in  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. Anv  discontinuance  of  the  work  would  throw  out  of  employment  a  laige 
number  of  American  workingmen. 

1  See  page  567. 
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In  all  of  my  rather  extensive  experience  with  the  borax-producipg  industry  in  the 
United  States  I  have  never  found  nor  observed  any  borax-producing  material  avail- 
able at  a  cost  as  cheap  as  that  named  by  Mr.  Holt  This  product  is  found  practi- 
cally only  in  deserts  and  almost  inaccessible  regions,  where  the  cost  of  labor,  of  timber, 
and  of  transportation  is  abnormally  high.  In  most  cases,  at  least,  the  production  of 
borax  in  this  country  can  not  be  cheap.  In  certain  localities  a  rich  ore,  as  that  which 
is  mined  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  Pacific  CoauBt  Company  and  the  Frazier  Borate 
Mininff  Company,  is  found,  but  only  in  narrow  streaks  and  in  very  limited  auanti- 
tiee.  Most  of  the  ore  found  is  of  a  low  grade,  more  easily  mined  and  producea,  such 
as  that  which  is  owned  and  worked  by  the  Western  Mineral  Company. 

In  my  opinion  any  material  reduction  in  the  present  import  duties  on  borax  or 
boracic  acid  would  result  in  destroving  a  very  laive  part  of  the  industry;  at  any  rate 
certainly  all  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  Western  Mineral  Company  has  any  interest 
Tlie  removal  of  the  duty  on  the  refined  products  would  certamly  succeed  in  trans- 
ferring that  business  to  £uroi)e.  Even  now  a  considerable  trade  is  en^;aged  in,  par- 
ticalarly  with  boracic  acid,  of  which  monthly  imports  are  received  m  the  United 
Btates.  In  Turkey  the  production  is  much  cheaper  than  at  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  inaustry  in  this  countr^r  certainly  could  not  withstand  the  competition 
from  the  Turkish  and  other  foreign  mines. 

The  American  Tartar  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  American  Cream  Tar- 
tar Company,  of  San  Francisco,  C^.,  are  producers  of  refined  cream  of  tartar,  and  of 
tartaric  acid,  and  have  manv  hundred  thousand  dollars  invested  in  refinine  plants 
and  its  manufacture  as  well  as  in  other  tartar  and  chemical  products.  Tney  sell 
practically  all  of  the  cream  of  tartar  employed  by  manufacturers  of  cream  of  Jtartar 
pairing  powder  who  are  not  associated  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 
The  attention  of  the  San  Francisco  factorjr  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  refin- 
ing of  California  argols.  Of  the  so-called  independent  manufacturers  oi  bakinflrpow- 
der,  there  are  some  50  at  least  in  the  United  States  with  whom  the  American  l^irtar 
Company  does  business.  The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  through  the  Tartar 
Chemical  Company,  which  it  controls  and  which  manufactures  its  cream  of  tartar, 
had  made  very  vigorous  competition  against  the  products  manufactured  by  the  com- 
panies with  which  I  am  connected.  For  example,  in  California  at  one  time  this 
company  reduced  the  price  of  cream  of  tartar  so  low  and  increased  the  price  of  wine 
lees,  the  raw  material  from  which  cream  of  tartar  is  made,  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
the  mamn  between  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  product  was  so  small  that  the 

? refits  from  the  manufacture  were  destroyed  and  continue  so  at  the  present  day. 
'bis  same  vigorous  competition  the  American  Tartar  Company  meets  continually  m 
its  New  York  production,  a  competition  so  vigorous  that,  were  it  not  for  the  by-prod- 
ucts, their  whole  buisness  woula  be  unprofitable.  It  is  perhaps  just  to  state  also  the 
independent  baking  powder  companies  are  principally  dependent  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Tartar  Companv,  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  American  Cream  Tartar  Company,  of 
San  Francisco,  for  the  material  needed  in  their  business. 

The  tariff  on  refined  cream  of  tartar  is  6  cents  per  pound,  that  on  tartaric  acid  7 
•cents  per  pound.  Were  it  not  for  this  tariff  it  would  oe  impossible  to  do  business  in 
this  country,  unless  forei^  prices  should  change.  At  the  present  time  cream  of 
tartar  somewhat  inferior  m  grade  is  quoted  as  low  as  16  cents  in  Montreal.  In  this 
country,  owing  to  competition,  the  cream  of  tartar  excels  in  excellence  that  refined 
in  other  countries  and  still  it  is  selline  at  19}  cents  just  now,  leaving  no  profit  what- 
ever. There  are  occasional  exports  oi  tartaric  acid  of  higher  grade  than  that  pro- 
duced abroad,  inasmuch  as  this  being  manufactured  in  connection  with  cream  of  tar- 
tar and  other  products,  is  produced  sometimes  in  quantities  lar^r  than  the  markets 
of  this  country  demand.  In  consequence  it  is  necessary  at  such  times  that  the  surplus 
be  exported,  at  a  price  lower  than  the  domestic. 

The  writer  knows  of  the  sales  and  affairs  of  Schilling's  Best  Baking  Powder,  a 
cream  of  tartar  bakine  powder  sold  in  competition  with  the  Royal  and  other  cream 
of  tartar  baking  powders  in  the  East  and  West.  The  price  of  this  baking  powder 
has  been  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Royal,  though  containing  no  starch 
and  a  higher  percentage  of  cream  of  tartar  than  the  Royal.  A  material  cQfference  in 
the  methods  of  sale  are,  hov^ever,  noticeable.  The  expense  which  the  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  Company  has  thought  wise  to  put  into  extensive  advertising  has  been, 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  abridged  in  the  sale  of  this  rival  powder,  and  the 
method  has  been  adopted  in  its  steaa  of  giving  lar^r  discounts  to  retailers,  who 
would  thus  be  encouraged  to  extend  its  sale  amouR  pnvate  consumers  as  widely  as 
possible  by  word  of  mouth  instead  of  placards  and  newspaper  advertising. 

The  greater  margin  necessary  to  secure  such  effort  from  the  retailer,  and  the  ten- 
dency among  them  to  cut  prices  (thereby  making  such  effort  impossible)  induces  us 
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to  persuade  dealers  to  maintain  the  retail  prices  and  thus  secure  for  themselves  tiv- 
ing  profits.  Our  retail  customers  are  regularly  asked  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  they  will  not  sell  below  the  regular  price. 

John  H.  Whseusb. 
State  op  New  Yobk,  County  of  New  York: 

I,  John  H.  Wheeler,  do  solemnly  swear  that  in  the  above  statement  all  matters 
coming  within  my  own  knowledge  are  true,  and  that  all  matters  contained  therein 
I  believe  to  be  true. 

John  H.  Whseler. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1901. 

[seal.]  William  Leaht, 

Commissioner  of  DeedSy  49,  CUy  of  New  York. 


STATBMEHT  OF  FRAHCI8  HOWASD  HVMPHBI8, 

President  of  the  Columhia  Mining  and  Chemical  Company, 
ly  Francis  Howard  Humphris,  do  make  oath  and  declare  as  follows: 


tionally  most  misleading,  and  that  his  facts  do  not  represent  the  present  condition  of 
the  borax  industry.  That  it  is  no  '*  false  and  hypocntical  plea  that  free  borax  would 
destroy  the  industry,**  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  That  we  have  now  been  work- 
ing about  2  years;  that  we  have  spent  about  $120,000;  that  up  to  now  we  have  no 
profit,  and  it  is  only  the  expectation  of  so  doing  with  the  help  of  the  present  tariff 
w^hich  enables  us  to  operate.  That  low-grade  propositions,  such  aa  ours,  require  a 
large  capital  expended  before  a  profit  can  be  made;  that  they  require  a  laige  number 
of  men  to  be  employed,  and  an  extensive  plant,  etc.  That  they  would  be  compelled 
to  clo»e  down  with  a  lowered  tariff.  Tnat  whereas  Mr.  Holt  states  that  "it  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Smith  to  gobble  up  all  of  the  new^  deposits  which 
might  prove  of  value,  that  this  is  not  Mr.  Smith's  practice  to-day,  nor  has  it  been 
so,  at  any  rate  during  the  last  2  years,  in  which  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  borax 
industry.  Our  own  property,  for  example,  was  in  the  market  and  known  to  Mr. 
Smith  when  we  bougnt  it.  That  our  product  does  not  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company,  and  tnat  it  is  obtainable  from  us  by  anyone  in  the 
open  market;  that  this  fact  is  at  variance  with  Mr.  Holt's  remark.  That  whereas 
Mr.  Holt  infers  that  the  trust  has  complete  control  of  the  borax  mines  in  California 
and  Nevada,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  remark  of  Senator  Perkins  before 
the  Senate,  that  **  there  could  be  no  monopoly  of  the  borax  fields  of  California  and 
Nevada,*'  much  more  accurately  represents  the  situation  now  existing.  That  Mr. 
Holt's  remarkable  quotation  about  crude  borax  being  exported  and  sold  in  £urof>e 
for  2  cents  at  a  profit,  and  implying  the  truth  of  the  same,  is  so  contrary  to  the  experi- 
ence of  anyone  nandling  that  product  that  doubtless  its  utter  impossibility  will  be 
self-evident  to  your  honorable  body  from  listening  to  anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  pret^ent  conditions  and  difiiculties  of  its  manufacture. 

That,  whereas  Mr.  Holt  says  that  "practically  all  of  the  labor  employed  in  the 
borax  beds  was  Chinese  and  Indians,  hundreds  of  whom  were  working  for  $1  a  day,** 
apart  from  several  other  companies  who,  of  my  own  knowledge,  only  employ  wfiite 
labor,  we  have  never  employed  either  Chinese  or  Indians;  that  we  have  never  paid 
in  wages  per  man  less  than  $2.50  a  day,  and  for  the  most  part  $3;  also  that  our 
machinery  and  material  are  entirely  American  products,  and  that  all  the  money  which 
we  have  spent  or  made  has  gone  into  American  pockets.  That  I  have  seen  and  read 
the  letter  which  Mr.  Wheeler  addressed  to  you;  that  I  know  the  Western  Mining 
Mineral  Company  thoroughly  well,  and  that  I  cordially  and  thoroughly  indorse  all 
that  he  has  said  m  that  letter.  That  I  am  ready  and  glad  at  all  times  to  reply  to  any 
question  and  to  afford  you  any  information  for  which  you  may  ask. 

F.  Howard  Humphris,  M.  D. 
Witness: 

A.  R.  Rhea. 


^  See  this  volume,  p.  667. 
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State  of  Caufosnia, 

County  of  San  Bernardino^  ss. 

On  this  22d  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1901,  before  me,  L.  C.  Currier,  a  justice  of 
the  x)eace  in  and  for  the  said  San  Bernardino  County,  personally  appeared  Francis 
Howard  Humphris,  personally  known  to  me  to  be  the  person  who  is  described  in  and 
whose  name  is  subscribea  to  the  within  instrument,  and  acknowledged  to  me  that 
he  executed  the  same. 

In  witnesB  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  private  seal  the 
day  and  year  in  this  certificate  first  above  written. 

[skaIm]  L.  C.  Cubris:<, 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 


THE  GLUCOSE  COMBUN^ATION. 

STATBMEHT  OF  S.  T.  BUTLEE, 

Vice-Pretident  ar%d  Oeneral  Manager  of  the  Olucose  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

The  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company  was  organized  August,  1897.  It  is  composed 
of  the  following  constituent  companies:  American  Glucose  Company,  Peoria,  111.; 
Ghicaffo  Suffar  Kefining  Company,  Chicago,  111. ;  Rockford  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
Rockford,  fll. ;  Peoria  Grape  Sugar  Company,  Peoria,  111. ;  Davenport  Syrup  Refin- 
ing Company,  Davenport,  Iowa;  and  Firmenich  Manufacturing  Company,  Marshall- 
town,  Iowa- 
There  was  no  single  promoter,  but  all  leading  interests  were  represented. 

In  takine  in  these  companies,  the  officers  si^ed  agreements  not  to  engage  in  simi- 
lar line  of  DUfiLneas  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Since  the  oiiganization  of  the  company  there  has  been  regularly  paid  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  7  per  cent  per  annum  dividends;  and  on  the  common  stock,  after  the 
first  year,  6  p^er  cent  per  annum  dividends. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  $40,000,000 — 
$26,000,000  common  stock,  $14,000,000  preferr^  stock.  Of  this  stock  there  has  been, 
issued  $24,027,200  common,  $13,638,300  preferred  stock.  No  bonds  have  been  issued 
Dor  any  assumed  in  taking  over  the  constituent  companies. 

When  the  common  stock  receives  7  per  cent  per  annum,  the  preferred  and  com- 
mon share  alike  in  the  distribution  of  any  earnings  over  and  above  this  amount. 

The  chief  reason  which  brought  about  the  organization  of  the  consolidated  com- 
pany was  the  very  vigorous  competition.  For  several  years  before  the  organization 
there  had  been  little  profit  in  the  business,  and  for  some  of  the  companies  no  profit. 
One  of  them  had  paid  no  dividends  for  12  years;  another  one  which  had  been  in 
existence  a  shorter  time  had  never  paid  any  dividends.  It  was  thought  that  by  the 
various  economies  which  could  be  secured  by  concentration  the  business  could  be 
nuide  reasonably  profitable  without  increasing  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Some  of  the  economies  which  have  actually  been  effected  have  been  as  follows: 

By  comparing  the  different  plants  one  with  another,  and  taking  the  best  features 
of  each,  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  all  of  the  plants  up  to  the  same  high  degree  of 
efficiencv  as  the  best.  Even  the  plant  that  was  producing  at  the  cheapest  cost  before 
^  combination  has,  through  the  improvemente  made  as  a  result  of  gathering  ideas 
from  the  otiier  plants,  been  enabled  to  produce  at  a  cheaper  cost  than  ever  before. 
There  have  been,  also,  various  improvements  in  the  general  method  of  production 
flince  the  combination  was  made,  not  only  decreasing  the  cost  of  production,  but 
improving  the  quality  of  the  product.  The  result  of  these  improvements,  particularly 
of  those  which  were  derived  from  the  comparative  study  of  the  different  plants,  may 
he  illustrated  by  the  plant  of  the  former  American  (Slucose  Company  at  Peoria. 
Before  the  oiganization,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  26,000  bushels  of  com,  over  700  men 
were  employed.  At  the  present  time,  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  bushels,  less  than 
wO  men  are  needed. 

The  outputs  of  the  various  factories  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  shaped  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  market,  thereby  enabling  us  to  run  same  at  their  full  capacity  a 
grater  number  of  months  per  annum  than  had  previously  been  the  case. 

The  output  of  our  Davenport  plant  has  been  increased  over  50  per  cent,  and,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  product  manufactured  at  this  plant,  the  number  of  men  have  been 
iDcpeased  over  one-third  of  what  was  previously  employed.  Under  the  old  manage- 
ment this  factory  ground  about  7,000  to  8,000  bushels  per  day,  and  run  on  an  average 
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of  between  9  and  10  months  ont  of  each  year.    This  same  fiactory  now  grinds  12,000 
hii^heiH  per  day  and  runs  on  an  average  of  11}  months  per  year. ' 

( )n  account  of  the  different  locations  the  output  of  each  factory  is  as  nearly  as  poas- 
hie  distributed  in  the  territory  most  advantageous  to  each  particular  plant,  ther^ 
making  laree  savings  in  freight  by  avoiding  cross  shipments. 

The  chief  nw  material  used  in  the  business  is  com.  The  manufacturing  capaatr 
of  all  of  the  plants  of  the  company  is  about  100,000  bushels  per  day. 

The  main  products  of  the  manufacture  are  various  grades  of  glucose,  various  mke 
of  starches,  various  mdes  of  com  sirups,  soighums,  molasm,  various  grades  d 
dextrines  and  British  gum,  beaideB  which  there  are  various  by-products,  Daiud}^: 
com  oil,  corn-oil  cake,  germ  mcAi,  com  bran,  gluten  feed,  gluten  mcAl,  and  vulcanised 
rabber. 

The  total  value  of  these  products  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000,000  per 
annum,  or  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  country. 

The  company  has  at  all  times  had  competition,  and  at  the  present  time  the  following 
companies  are  actually  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  smiilar  products:  Natiopal 
Starch  Company,  Charles  Fope  Glucose  Company,  and  Illinois  Sugar  R^iiifig 
Company. 

The  effect  of  the  various  economies  made  bv  the  combination  of  interests  has  been 
to  lower  the  selling  price  of  the  products.  Nearly  all  of  the  products  show  lower 
prices,  as  compared  w^ith  the  price  of  the  nw  material,  than  before  the  combisatioB 
was  effected.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  company  to  keep  the  price  as  low 
as  consistent. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  total  product  is  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Conti- 
nental Europe,  Australia,  Canada,  South  America,  and  South  Africa.  The  price  of 
the  export  product  is  identical  with  the  domestic  price. 

A  somewnat  similar  result  is  found  in  regard  to  wages.  There  are  employed  bf 
the  company  in  all  of  its  plants  and  offices  from  2,5(W  to  3,000  men.  In  all  lines 
w^ages  have  oeen  advanced,  in  some  cases  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  in  other  cases  eves 
more.  For  example,  in  the  Peoria  plant,  where  the  wages  before  the  combinatiiNi 
were  12 J  cents  per  hour,  Rockford,  Davenport,  and  Manihalltown  11  cent  per  boor, 
the  men  now  receive  15  cents  per  hour.  In  the  case  of  mechanics,  where  the  wages 
were,  in  earlier  times  and  at  the  organization  of  the  combination  from  17}  to  25  ceots 
•per  hour,  they  have  now  been  advanced  from  22}  to  30  cents  per  hour,  and  in  eoam 
cases  32}  cents  per  hour. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  industry,  and  to  the  fact  that  men  employed  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  manufacture  can  not  be  employed  the  same  length  of  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  by  the  hour  rather  than  by  uie  day. 

The  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company  does  not  have  union  labor.  Generally  speak- 
ing, its  men  have  not  desired  to  l)elong  to  labor  unions,  and  no  unions  have  been 
or^:anized  among  them.  In  some  few  cases,  as  among  the  machinists  and  firemen, 
unions  have  \yeen  formed,  and  there  has  been  in  oi^e  or  more  instances  strikes  amonff 
a  few  men  who  have  left  the  employ  of  the  company.  In  those  cases  it  was  found 
that  the  company  was  actually  paying  higher  wages  than  the  standard  wages  amcHig 
union  men  in  similar  lines  of  work  elsewhere.  At  the  present  time  the  company 
pays  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  more  in  wages  than  was  paid  bjr 
the  constituent  companies  before  its  oi^^mization.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  the  com- 
pany has  had  with  the  few  union  men,  it  does  not  favor  fade  unions  in  its  hi^es^ 
and  it  has  never  at  anv  time  dealt  with  the  unions  as  such. 

Were  it  not  for  the  nigh  protective  tarifte  that  prevail  against  our  products  in  On- 
ada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Continental  Europe,  there  is  no  douot  but  whatoor 
tnwie  would  very  materially  increase.  We  have  to  contend  against  a  protective  tariff 
duty  of  75  cents  per  100  pounds  on  glucose  in  Canada,  about  40  cents  j)er  100  poonds 
in  Kngland,  and  |1 .50  per  100  pounds  and  higher  in  Continental  Europe.  We  beliew 
it  possible  to  lay  down  our  products  in  Germany  and  France  for  less  money  than 
they  can  bt^  manufactured  for  in  these  countries,  and  wherever  our  products  are  not 
discriminated  against  by  duties  we  have  built  up  a  laige  and  growing  trade. 

S.  T.  Bptus. 

September  2,  1901. 

I  solemnly  swear  that  in  the  attached  statement  the  matters  given  by  me,  oi  my 
own  knowledge,  are  true,  and  that  all  other  matters  contained  therein  I  beJiev*  to 
be  true. 

S.  T.  Bmff. 

Sworn  to  before  me  on  this  17th  day  of  September,  1901. 

[sEAi..]  G.  W.  PowKB8>  Notary  PMc^ 
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NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY. 

8TATBMSVT  OF  B.  F.  CBAWFOBD, 

President  of  the  Nalioncd  Biscuit  Company, 

The  National  Biscuit  Company  was  incorporated  onder  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
February  3,  1898.  The  authorized  capital  stock  is  $55,000,000.  being  $30,000^000  of 
common  stock  and  $25,000,000  of  preferred  stock.  Of  this  there  has  been  issued, 
for  cash  and  property  purchased,  $23^825,100  preferred  and  $29,236,000  common 
stock.  Immeaiately  after  its  organization  the  company  purchased  the  business  and 
proi)erty  of  the  New  York  Biscuit  Ck)mpany,  a  corporation  of  Illinois,  United  States 
Baking  Company,  a  corporation  of  Indiana,  and  American  Biscuit  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  a  corporation  of  lUinois.  Since  that  time  other  smaller  properties 
have  been  purchased.  The  company  was  not  promoted  by  outsiders,  but  by  the 
men  already  interested  in  the  business;  and  especially  the  presidents,  directors, 
and  other  officers  of  the  three  corporations  namea  were  influential  in  bringing  about 
the  organization  of  the  new  company.  ^ 

The  product  of  the  company  includes  crackers,  biscuit,  macaroni,  cakes,  candies, 
confectionery,  and  other  kindred  food  products.  About  2,C00,000  barrels  of  flour 
are  consumed  annually  in  the  manufacture  of  our  product.  The  value  of  the  output 
in  1898  was  about  $31,959,000;  in  1899  about  $35,652,000,  and  in  1900  about $36, 439, 000. 
The  per  cent  of  profit  on  sales  in  1898,  was  9.43  per  cent;  in  1899,  9.26  per  cent,  and 
in  1900,  9.11  per  cent  If  the  biscuit  and  cracker  business  alone  be  considered,  the 
output  of  the  company  probably  amounts  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of 
the  United  States;  but  if  the  candy  business  be  also  considered,  such  proportion  will 
be  greatly  reduced,  as  the  company  does  not  do  10  per  cent  of  the  candy  business  of 
the  United  8tatee--probably  much  less.  I  may  state  here  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
plan  of  this  company  to  limit  production,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  effort  is  bent 
to  increase  production;  our  idea  being  that  increased  sales  with  a  reduced  percent- 
age of  profit  is  preferable  to  an  increased  percentage  of  profit  with  reduced  sales. 
It  is  with  this  idea  that  the  company  has,  since  its  organization,  built  a  new  and 
large  factory  at  Philadelphia  equipped  with  all  the  best  and  newest  appliances  for 
the  manufacture  of  its  product.  We  have  also  materially  enlarged  the  capacity  of  a 
number  of  our  plants,  and  plans  for  the  erection  of  other  new  plants  are  now  under 
consideration. 

The  average  number  of  employees  of  the  company  is  about  14,000,  and  the  total 
annual  wages  paid  to  such  employees  about  $6,000,000.  This  does  not  include  officers 
and  managers.  The  company  has  never  had  any  trouble  with  its  employees  and  has 
never  had  any  trouble  with  labor  unions  or  other  labor  organizations. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  National  Biscuit  Company  does  not  have  a  mon  ^ly  of 
the  biscuit  and  cracker  business.  On  the  contrary,  it  meets  with  competition  at 
every  point.  In  practically  every  city  of  any  size,  where  we  have  a  bakery,  there 
are  one  or  more  competing  bakeries.  It  is  not  possible  nor  is  it  desirable  tnat  we 
shall  ever  have  a  monopoly.  I  feel  very  sure  that  in  our  business  we  could  never 
obtain  a  monopoly  by  buying  out  competitors  or  attempting  to  crush  them  by  cutting 
prices  below  cost  of  production.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  policy  of  our  company  to 
attempt  this.  That  we  should  like  to  sell  all  the  biscuit  and  crackers  consumed  in 
the  United  States  goes  without  saying;  that  we  shall  ever  do  so  is  not  a  possibility; 
but  we  are  trying  to  extend  our  business  by  every  fair,  legitimate  means.  The 
means  upon  which  we  chiefly  rely  are  a  high  standard  of  quality,  uniformly  low 
prices,  and  by  extensive  and  systematic  advertising  to  establish  the  closest  possible 
relations  with  the  consumer  and  increase  the  actual  consumption  of  crackers. 

We  do  not  fix  or  attempt  to  fix  the  prices  at  which  our  product  is  sold  by  dealers. 
We  have  uniform  pubhshed  prices,  and  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  from  these  prices 
in  given  to  jobbers  generally. 

The  export  business  of  the  company  at  present  amounts  to  about  $500,000  per 
year,  consisting  of  regular  lines  oi  goods  sold  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  at 
regular  domestic  prices,  and  certain  hard  biscuit,  pilot  bread,  and  the  Hke,  made  only 
for  export  trade  and  sold  chiefly  to  Central  and  South  America.  It  is  our  intention 
to  develop  and  extend  the  export  business.  The  present  organization  affords  better 
facilities  for  developing  a  large  export  trade  than  were  possessed  by  the  factories  now 
owned  by  this  company  when  owned  and  operated  inoependently. 

The  company  has  extensively  advertised  its  Uneeda  and  In-er-Seal  goods  and  has 
endeavored  to  identify  the  trade-marks  in  the  mind  of  the  public  as  the  stamp  of 
perfect  biscuit  baking.    In  this  way  these  trade-marks  have  acquired  great  value. 
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In  addition  to  these  trade-marks,  many  others,  some  of  general  ose  and  some  of 
l<K'al  utfe,  have  been  acquired  with  the  bosineaB  of  the  various  oompanies  whose 
pn>{)ertie8  liave  been  purchased. 

A  corporation  such  as  this  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  single  entity.  It  is,  in  UA, 
a  kind  of  partnernhip  in  which  all  who  will  can  join.  Anyone  who  can  aocomukte 
|1(X>  can  now  become  a  partner  in  the  busineae,  a  thing  which  was  maoilestly  impoe- 
table  under  the  old  r^me.  The  tendency  of  business  interests  to  organiie  in  thi§ 
manner  is  frequently  aecried  upon  the  ground  that  it  concentrates  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  buMnesB  and  property  formerly  owned  bv  manv.  In  the  case  of  National  Bi^ 
cuit  Com|)any  the  contrary  has  been  the  result  Tde  total  number  of  stockholder 
of  the  National  Biscuit  Company  in  February,  1899,  was  about  2,100;  in  Febniar}', 
1900,  about  3,000;  and  there  are  now,  August,  1901,  about  4,000  stockholders.  More 
than  1,500  of  these  sUn^kholderp  are  women,  many  of  whom  are  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  thoHe  who  built  up  and  formerly  operated  the  bakeries  now  owned  by  this 
comi)any.  Probably  at  least  one*half  of  the  stockholders  are  employees.  Seoeotlj 
the  company  inaufprated  a  plan  upon  liberal  terms  for  encouraging  and  asastiiig 
employees  in  acquiring  stock  of  the  company;  and  as  a  result  of  sn3i  plan  a  lame 
number  of  employees  are  acquiring  stock  of  the  company.  It  is  the  policy  of  tbe 
company  to  encourage  employees  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  become  ownere  of 
the  business. 

I  would  mention  as  amonff  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  National 
Biscuit  Ck^nipany,  and  whicti  justify  its  existence,  the  following:  Such  an  oipmiia- 
tion  effects  a  great  saNdng  in  the  cost  of  administration;  it  noakes  possible  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenani'e  of  a  uniform  hish  standard  of  quality;  it  permits  of  the 
extension  of  the  best  methods,  formulas,  and  machiner}'  found  in'the  best  factories  to 
all  of  the  factories  of  the  company,  and  makes  possible  a  systematic  effort  on  a  laige 
(H*ale  to  discover  and  produce  new  and  better  methods  and  machinery;  it  resnltB  in  a 
general  increat^e  in  efficiency  throughout  ever^  part  of  every  factory  throus^  the 
superv..-iion  of  ex{)erts;  large  savings  are  made  m  purchases:  ad  vertismg  can  be  car 
rie<]  on  more  HyHtematically  and  i^nth  increased  value;  the  ownemhip  of  the  busineBB 
is  extended  so  a^  to  give  all  employees  an  opportunity  of  becoming  partner?;  and 
the  field  for  individual  promotion  and  advancement  is  now  no  longer  limited  to  a 
few  potations  in  the  particular  factory  in  which  an  employee  works  (as  was  fonnerlj 
the  case),  but  is  limited  only  by  the  field  of  the  comjiny's  activity.  ITiere  are 
never  enough  good  and  tried  men  to  be  had  in  any  business,  and  the  process  of  find- 
ing the  best  men  and  advancing  them  to  the  positions  of  responsibihty  which  need 
them  is  constantly  going  on. 

B.  F.  Crawford, 
Pregideni  NaHonal  Biacuit  Compomf. 

State  of  Illinois,  Cbunty  of  Cook,  m: 

Before  me  this  day  |)er8onally  appeared  B.  F.  Crawford,  president  of  National  Bis- 
cuit Company,  who,  being  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  deposed  and  said  that  the  fore- 
going statement  by  him  signed  is  tnie  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Witness  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  9th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1901. 

[seal.]  C.  N.  Harrington,  NoUxty  I\Mc 


a^lewlCan  radiator  company. 

STATBKSHT  OF  JOSEPH  BOHB, 

PretridetU  of  the  American  Radiator  Company. 

The  American  Radiator  Company  is  a  corporation  oiganized  under  the  laws  d 

New  Jersey,  February  10,  1899.    The  authorized  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000,  divided 

into  100,000  shares  of  $100  each,  $6,000,000  being  preferred  stock  and  $5,000,000 

common  stock.     There  has*  been  issued  $3,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $4,8^000 

of  common  stock.    The  principal  plants  of  the  company  are  located  at  BufEalo,  N.  T.; 

Detroit,  Mich. ;  TitusNalle,  Pa. ;  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

The  buninesH  of  the  company  is  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  heating  apparatus  and 

•^pliances.     This  company  produc^es  probably  about  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  output 

he  United  States  in  this  line  of  producticMi.     It  is  evident,  th^^ore,  that  we  do 

•^ave  a  monopoly,  but  on  the  contrary  meet  with  competition  at  every  step.  The 
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policy  of  the  company  is  to  extend  its  business  not  so  much  by  taking  business  away 
iTom  our  competitors  as  by  increasing  the  actual  use  of  steam  and  hot  water  heating 
apparatus  in  tne  United  States.  We  are  endeavoring  to  educate  the  people  to  the 
advantagee  of  these  systems  of  heating,  and  are  producing  new  and  more  perfect 
systems  and  apparatus  to  meet  the  demand  thus  created.  As  an  instance,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  one,  I  may  mention  that  we  have  given  considerable  attention  to 
the  matter  of  small  heating  plants  for  private  residences,  and  are  creating  a  new  line 
of  business  in  this  direction. 

We  do  a  considerable  export  business,  principally  to  Europe,  exporting  steam  and 
hot  water  heating  appliances.  We  do  not  sell  in  foreign  markets  for  a  lower  price 
than  that  charged  for  similar  articles  in  the  United  States. 

This  company  is  not  so  much  a  new  organization  as  a  reorganization.  The  American 
Radiator  Company,  organized  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  had  been  in  existence  about 
10  vears;  and  when  in  the  early  part  of  1899  it  was  determined  to  increase  the  capital 
ana  enlai)^  the  operations  of  the  company  to  meet  its  growing  business,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  organize  a  new  corporation  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  instead  of 
increasing  the  capital  stock  of  the  Illinois  corporation.  The  new  corporation,  imme- 
diately aner  its  oi^ganization,  purchased  the  entire  property  and  business  of  the  old 
company.  As  I  have  stated,  the  principal  reason  for  this  reorganization  was  to  pro- 
vide a  greater  capital  in  order  to  enlai^  our  business.  A  further  advantage  is  found 
in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  inasmuch  as  these  can  now  be  purchased  in  large 
enough  quantities  when  the  market  conditions  are  favorable  to  carry  us  over  periods 
when  the  market  is  not  so  favorable. 

Joseph  Bond, 
President  American  EadicUor  Company, 

Qtatb  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cook,  as: 

Before  me  this  day  personallv  appeared  Joseph  Bond,  president  of  American 
Radiator  Company,  who,  being  bv  me  first  duly  sworn,  deposed  and  said  that  the 
forcing  statement  by  him  si^ea  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Witness  my  hand  and  notanal  seal  this  9th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1901. 

[seal.]  Edmund  G.  Inqersoll,  Notary  Public. 


PRESSED  STEEL  CAB  COMPAITr. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  E.  P08TLETHWAITE, 

Assistant  Secretary  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  the  questions  for  statement  sent  us  in  a  letter  of 
the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  on  the  7th  instant: 
1-  Name  of  the  company  is  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

2.  Was  organized  January  12,  1901. 

3.  Is  capitalized  for  $25,000,000,  divided  as  follows:  $12,500,000  preferred  stock 
and  a  like  amount  of  common  stock. 

4.  The  product  of  the  company  consists  of  freight  cars,  truck  frames,  bolsters, 
center  plates,  side  stakes,  brake  besims,  and  other  material  for  use  in  car  construction. 

5.  During  the  year  1901  the  amount  of  the  product  will  be  about  as  follows:  Num- 
ber of  cars  built,  24,300;  bolsters  built,  81,800;  truck  frames  built,  39,900,  in  addition 
to  a  laive  number  of  other  pressed-steel  specialties  for  use  in  car  construction.  The 
value  of  this  product  will  amount  to  about  $24,000,000. 

6.  We  are  unable  to  state  the  percentage  which  this  forms  of  the  output  in  the 
tnited  States. 

'^'  The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  was  formed  from  the  Schoen  Pressed  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  Fox  Pressed  Steel  Equipment  Company. 

8.  The  number  of  men  employed  by  the  company  at  the  present  time  is  7,700. 

^>  So  fair  as  we  are  aware  none  of  the  men  employed  by  us  belong  to  any  trade 
onions. 

10.  The  companjr  does  not  in  any  way  recognize  trade  unions. 

jl.  There  are  no  imports  of  material  sunllar  to  that  manufactured  by  this  company. 

12.  We  have  been  exporting  about  3  per  cent  of  our  product  in  our  export  trade, 
*Jjl  this  will  undoubtedly  extend  largely  in  the  near  future.  We  have  already 
ampped  cars  to  England,  France,  Spain,  Egypt,  Cape  Colon v,  and  Natal.  A  ship- 
ment of  450  cars  wiU  be  made  in  a  few  weeks  to  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
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13.  Our  prices  for  export  are  made  up  cm  the  same  baaiB  as  those  for  oar  domeitic 
trade. 

I  swear  that  the  statements  herem  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  are  traeand 
that  idl  the  other  statements  therein  I  believe  to  be  tnie. 

C.  K  POflTLRHWAITB, 

Ataiitanl  StcrelaTy. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  16th  day  of  September,  1901.    My  com- 
mission expires  January  19,  1905. 
[sBAL.]  Alice  M.  Godfkkt, 

NoUxryPublk. 


BAKIXG  POWDER  COMBIIf ATIONS.* 

SUPPLEMSVTABT  AFFIDAVIT  OF  A.  C.  M0BBI80H, 

Secretartf-  Treasurer  of  the  Ameriocai  Baking  Powder  AtaodaOon, 

Statr  of  Nkw  York, 

(\juniy  of  New  Yorky  «: 

A.  C.  Morrison,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  Hotel  Mailiiii^Qe, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  My  business  is  that  of  secretarv-ta'easurer  of  tiie  Amencan 
BakinK  Powder  AsHociation,  a  national  organization  of  baxinff  powder  mannfartnrere. 

D.  «J.  Kelley,  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  has  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission two  affidavits  in  the  matter  of  my  testimony  regarding  the  relation  of  itai 
society  to  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  He  does  not  refute  my  chaiges,  but 
instead  he  not  only  attacks  me  personally,  but  reflects  upon  the  honor  of  the  com- 
missioner of  internal  revenue  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Hon.  Robert  Wilson, 
prenident  of  the  senate  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

On  page  398,  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Mr.  Kelley  says,  quoting  my 
testimony:  **  We  found  we  could  reach  their"  (the  Canadian t  *' internal  reveone 
commissioner;  he  is  on  such  faimiliar  terms  with  tne  president  of  the  Arkansas  senate 
that  he  obtained  a  letter  from  him  which  is  put  in  evidence,  in  which  that  Btat«>- 
man  assures  Mr.  Morrison  that  *  the  pending  pure-food  bill  ( an  never  pass  the  senate 
and  will  never  become  a  law.  This  is  not  a  prediction  but  an  assurance.  My  poa- 
tion  puts  it  in  my  power  to  prevent  its  passage,  and  it  shall  not  paas.'  '* 

Mr.  Keiley  then  adds  the  following  sentence:  ''It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  can  spare  none  of  its  income  to 
bring  up  a  test  libel  suit."    »    »    » 

The  inference  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  (laotations  above  is  obvious.  As  nsards 
the  Canadian  internal  revenue  commissioner,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  infonned  that 
this  gentleman  complained  that  the  evidence  re^rding  the  wholesomeness  of  alom 
baking  power  had  been  withheld  from  him  by  interests  friendly  to  cream  of  taitar 
baking  powder.  When  the  testimony  in  fovor  of  alum  at  last  reached  him,  it  threv 
such  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  situation  that  he  reversed  his  ruling,  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  alum  baking  power  and  permitted  its  sale. 

As  regards  the  president  of  the  Arkansas  senate,  without  any  previous  acquaintanoe 
with  him  whatever,  I  telegraphed  him  that  I  was  aware  thiat  one  of  the  anti-alom 
bills  which  had  been  repudiated  by  the  Arkansas  house  of  representatives  had  been 
introducea  in  the  senate.  I  demanded  a  hearing  and  time  to  reach  Arkansas.  His 
reply  is  so  complete  a  refutation  of  the  unworthv  inference  which  was  cleariy  intended 
by  Mr.  Kelley  that  it  is  due  the  president  of  the  Arkansas  senate  that'  his  letter 
should  l>e  read  in  full  rather  than  in  part  The  letter  has  alroidy  been  printed  in 
my  previous  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  page  371  of  this  volome. 

A.  C.  MORRBOS. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  October,  1901. 
[sBAL.]  Louis  C.  Gamth. 

Notary  Public  {107),  New  York  Gwnhi. 


1  See  alao  this  volume,  pp.  9M,  094. 
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FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  PRICES  OF  AMERICAN 

PRODUCTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  view  of  the  frequent  assertion  that  exporters  of  American-made  goods  often  sell 
them  in  foreign  countries  at  lower  prices  than  are  obtained  for  similar  goods  at  home, 
the  Industrial  Commission  has  endeavored  to  secure  from  the  business  interests  of 
the  United  States  a  full  and  frank  statement  covering  the  efforts  made  to  extend  con- 
sumption of  products  in  foreign  markets.  In  sending  out  the  schedule  of  questions 
a  pledge  was  given  that  the  answers  should  be  treated  as  confidential,  the  name  of 
the  establishment  concerned  and  the  town  in  which  it  was  located  being  withheld 
from  publication.  The  commission  particularly  asked  for  exact  statements  as  to  the 
relative  domestic  and  foreign  prices.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of 
questions  submitted: 

1.  Name  of  establishment,  firm,  or  corporation. 

2.  Location  of  plant  or  of  principal  plants. 

3.  Is  the  establishment,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  in  exporting  to  foreign  coun- 
tries goods  produced  in  the  United  States? 

4.  If  so,  to  what  country  or  countries? 

5.  If  so,  to  what  aggregate  value  during  your  past  business  year? 

6.  What  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  your  manufactured  product  do  your 
exports  equal? 

7.  What  class  or  classes  of  goods  do  you  export? 

8.  Do  you  sell  in  foreign  markets  for  a  price  less  than  that  charged  for  exactly 
similar  articles  in  the  United  States  ? 

9.  If  so,  please  name  leading  specific  articles  so  sold  and  state  the  price  received 
therefor  at  home  and  abroad.  (Name  one  or  more  leading  foreign  markets  in  which 
such  goods  were  sold;  give  figures  as  of  latest  date  in  which  sales  were  made  abroad, 
and,  if  possible,  corresponding  figures  for  one  year  previous. ) 


Name  of  goods. 


Date. 


Domestic  price. 


Foreign  price. 


Foreign  market 


10.  If  you  sell  goods  for  lower  prices  abroad,  please  give  the  reason. 

11.  What  business  policy  or  method,  if  any,  would  you  suggest  to  secure  for  our 
borne  consumers  equality  of  price  with  that  charged  in  foreign  markets  by  the  same 
pit)ducers  for  the  same  good^ 

12.  What  proportion  of  the  entire  output  of  the  United  States  in  your  line  of 
production  is  produced  by  your  firm  or  corporation? 

(Signed) 

(Official  position) 

(Post-office  address) 
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There  are  tabulated  below  416  anflwers  received  by  the  Commiflnon  to  the  2,000 
copiee  of  the  foregoing  schedule  of  questions  which  were  sent  out,  this  being  the  totel 
number  of  anftwere  bearing  upon  the  question  of  foreii^n  and  domestic  prices. 
Approximately  300  answers  stated  that  the  establishments  repl3ring  did  not  have  any 
export  busineHs,  and  these  have  accordingly  been  omitted.  While  the  number  reply- 
ing did  not  cover  the  entire  list  to  which  schedules  were  sent,  yet  the  aosweraiiB 
suggestive  and  important.  Every  material  statement  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
domestic  and  foreign  prices  included  in  each  of  the  416  answers  has  been  compiled 
and  is  included  in  either  the  following  statistical  tables  or  in  the  aooompanying  text 
The  great  majority  of  the  answers  indicated  that  prices  are  no  lower  abroad  than 
they  are  for  domestic  consumers,  and  a  considerable  number  indicate  that  foielgD 
prices  are  higher. 

CASH  BAUES   AND  LABOS  PCBCHASB. 

In  anwer  to  que^^tion  10,  thoee  who  state  that  they  sell  for  lower  prices  abroad  pvt 
variouii  reasons  for  lower  prices,  which  may  be  classified  as  permanent  reasons  and 
temporary  reasons.  The  permanent  reasons  to  which  are  ascribed  the  greatest  impo^ 
tance  are  those  of  cash  payments  and  large  purchases  in  the  foreign  trade,  whaos 
the  douiet<tic  tratie  is  base<l  on  credits  and  small  purchases.  One  large  exporting 
e^itablishment,  dealing  in  railroad  equipment  and  mining  and  contractocs'  sapp&i^ 
ntSiU^  that — 

In  past  years  it  was  very  often  found  that  American  hardware  and  other  tinea  of 
gvHMln  similar  to  it  ix>uld  be  purchased  cheaper  abroad  than  in  this  ooontrr.  Hot- 
ever,  thii)  condition  has  changed  materially,  and  to-day  there  is  bat  little  iiflaeDce 
Itetween  domestic  and  export  prices.  The  siae  of  the  order  govenia  the  pfioe  more 
than  anything  else.  There  are  many  reasons  why  American  goods  ahoud  be  sold 
cheaper  for  export  than  for  domestic  use  in  certain  clasBes  oC  matrtialy  the  prindpal 
one  being  that  almo(>t  invariably  American  manufacturefs  have  liawiul  opan  cash  in 
n't  urn  for  their  foreign  shipments,  whereas  in  this  ooontzy,  when  selliqg  the  tiade, 
loug  credits  are  demanded  and  given. 


Another  expi>rting  house,  dealing  partly  in  agricuhoral  im] 

So  far  as  the  agricultural  implements  industry  is  conoefned,  we  do  not  know  of  a 
single  instani^  where  a  manufacturer  is  selling  ms  product  at  a  lower  price  for  for- 
eign i«hipuient,  where  terms  of  payment  and  conditions  of  sale  are  apfiraximaaelTtihe 
same. 

In  harvesting  machinery  and  grain  thrashers,  which  are  sold  inthiscoiDtfrydiiect 
to  famiem  by  the  manufacturers,  either  through  branch  hooses  or  local  apjtR>  to 
whom  ivmmi:^ions  are  paid,  on  terms  ranging  from  one  to  three  yeaisi  the  prices 
are  higher  than  when  si>ld  for  foreign  shipment.  In  the  lataer  case*  sales  aie  oMde 
in  larv\»  hulk  to  n?^()onsible  dealers,  who  pay  cash  or  its  equivalent;  bat  the  £ner 
in  toi>M>:n  itniiitrie^  (lays  much  more  than  the  American  fanner*  pins  oceaa  and 
inland  trans]x^rtation  and  duty. 

On  all  other  cla^^^i^ee  of  implements,  sales  in  both  cases  being  made  to  deaieE^  the 
l>a>is  of  prices  at  factory  i^  the  same. 

Prime  iMet^  including  unpitidnctive  labor,  is  foondL  and  for  doatescie  taaleoaiKif 
sellini;  and  collecting  i^  adaed,  with  desired  profit*  aund  the  resoh  is  the  poee  mM 
for  in  domestic  trade  f.  o.  b.  at  factory. 

For  exportation  the  same  figure  for  prime  cost  is  taken,  aad  cjLpeusBi  of 
in  foreiini  count nenk  plus  transportation  to  seabcavd  and  *^^g^^*ir  areniUed.  vt^i 
pn>ti(  phiji  aUne.  2|  per  cent  to  cover  extra  risk  and  oosl  of  coliectBan»  thei 
ing  the  price  L  o.  b.  vesseL 

DRAWBACK   AND  DCnMyAL-aai  *St  K  KA' 

Another  reason  for  the  permanently  lower  prices 
of  establishments,  is  the  drawback  or  rebate  of  the 
f  g*.io»is  manufactured  for  export.     This  is 
^es  and  soif  l«ither.  where  the  duty  of  15  p^* 
W  pennits  a  lower  price  in  the  foreign  market, 
rback  is  given  on  the  tin  pUte  of  the  caiK  in  which  tJhe 
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in  wire  rope,  where  the  duty  on  copper  wire  is  refunded.  A  somewhat  similar  dis- 
tinctioii  exists  in  the  case  of  bottled  beer,  where  an  allowance  is  made  from  the 
internal-revenue  duties  in  case  of  export  goods. 

The  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  state,  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them, 
for  various  reasons,  to  secure  the  drawback,  although  the  manufacturers  of  cut  soles 
and  sole  leather  are  able  to  do  so.  Hence,  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  quite 
generally  recommend,  as  a  means  for  increasing  foreign  trade,  free  trade  in  hides. 

EFFBCr  OF  TAKIFP. 

A  number  of  establishments  in  answering  question  11  recommend  a  reduction  or  a 
removal  of  the  protective  tariff,  and  a  larger  niunber  oppose  any  change  in  the 
tariff.  All  answers  to  the  schedules  which  include  a  reference  to  this  subject  are 
reproduced  in  the  tables.  The  great  majority  of  answers  do  not  refer  to  the  tariff 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  and  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  those  not  referring  to  it  are 
either  indifferent  or  prefer  to  have  it  left  imdisturbed. 

The  following  correspondence  has  been  received  from  one  of  the  establishments 
answering  the  schedule  questions.  In  view  of  the  attack  made  on  the  methods  of 
a  particular  combination,  the  Industrial  Commission  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Amal- 
gamated Copper  Company  on  the  subject,  to  which  the  following  reply  was  received: 

We  inclose  you  herewith  a  marked  copy  of  the  Metal  Market  Report.  We  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  copper  is  selling  in  London  at  14  cents,  while  here 
it  is  17  cents.  Yet  the  Copper  Trust  is  exporting  copper  to  London.  Query:  What 
price  is  the  exported  copper  being  sold  at  m  London  while  they  are  maintaining  a  17 
cent  price  in  this  country? 

We  do  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  trouble  you  with  our  correspondence,  but  to 
impress  upon  ]^ou  this  fact,  that  if  copper  was  sold  at  its  proper  value  the  exports 
would  largely  increase,  both  of  the  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods,  and  con- 
sumers of  this  countrv  would  not  be  obliged  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price,  while  the 
excess  is  sent  out  of  the  country  and  sold  much  lower.     »    »    » 

We  feel  quite  sure  if  the  duty  is  abolished  on  both  copper  ores  and  ingot  copper  we 
would  never  be  obliged  to  pav  the  demands  of  one  of  the  most  powerml  trusts  that 
ever  existed  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

New  York,  Oct.  17,  1901, 

Deab  Sib:  Your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  addressed  to  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company,  has  been  handed  to  us,  as  we  are  the  selling  agents  for  the  copper  pro- 
duced by  the  various  constituent  companies  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company, 
and  also  of  other  copper  companies. 

We  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  have  sold  during  the  past  two  years,  and  at  present 
sell,  copper  of  equal  grades  at  the  same  price  in  this  country  and  abroad;  also  that, 
to  the  Dest  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  import  duty  in  this  country  on  either 
copper  ore  or  refined  copper. 
Yours  truly, 

United  Metals  Selling  Co. 


FOREIGN  TARIFF   AND   EXPENSES   OF  SHIPMENT. 

A  few  establishments  reply  that  they  make  lower  prices  in  order  to  overcome  the 
tariff  of  other  countries.  This  applies  particularly  to  Canada,  instances  of  which 
will  be  noticed  in  the  tables.  Along  with  this  reason  for  lower  prices  is  given  that  of 
the  expenses  of  shipment — insurance,  freight,  and  extra  boxing  and  packing  prepara- 
tory for  an  ocean  voyage.  Occasionally  it  is  stated  that  the  prices  for  export  are 
given  f.  o.  b.  vessel  in  New  York,  whereas  prices  for  domestic  goods  are  f.  o.  b.  fac- 
tory. In  these  ways  a  partial  concession  is  occasionally  made  in  order  to  promote 
the  foreign  trade.  With  this  handicap  in  view,  a  few  establishments  recommend 
measures  for  securing  reduction  of  duty  in  foreign  countries,  lower  freights  on  ocean 
shipments,  and  consolidation  of  business  establishments  in  order  to  assemble  goods 
in  larger  quantities  and  secure  more  favorable  ocean  freight  rates. 

There  is  a  curious  contrast  with  the  foregoing,  in  that  a  number  of  establishments 
give  the  expense  of  shipping  as  the  very  reason  for  getting  higher  prices  from  the 
foreign  trade.    The  explanation  of  the  contradiction  is  probably  found  in  the  fact, 
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as  stated  by  quit^  a  number  of  establiBhments,  that  the  reason  for  lower  prices  abroad 
^  w  foreign  competition,  and  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  real  reason 
why,  in  certain  cases  where  foreign  competition  is  weak,  no  reductions  are  made  on 
account  of  export  expenses  of  shipping,  whereas  in  other  instances,  where  foreign 
competition  is  strong,  such  reductions  are  made.  At  any  rate,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  remarks  apply  to  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  establidunentB 
which  returned  answers,  since,  as  already  stated,  the  great  majority  declare  the  prices 
are  no  lower  abroad  than  at  home. 
On  this  subject  an  establishment,  not  included  in  the  tables,  writes: 

We  have  given  you  all  the  information  that  we  are  in  poopcadon  of  at  this  writing 
in  T  egard  to  other  manu^turers  selling  to  foreu^  countries  at  lower  prioea  Yoa 
will  notice  we  have  stated  we  are  told  that  they  oo.  I  know  this,  that  perscmallyiB 
marking  prices  to  merchants  in  Canada  I  have  been  obliged  to  ^uote  a  lower  pnce 
than  I  would  l>e  willing  to  sell  the  goods  for  in  this  country  m  some  cases.  Of 
courae  I  would  not  say  but  that  I  would  sell  them  as  close  here  if  they  would  bay 
them  the  same  way  as  mercluuits  buy  from  there,  that  is,  put  up  in  bandit  s  insteaa 
of  boxed,  but  the  merchants  in  foreign  countries,  outside  of  Canada,  are  not  williiv 
to  buv  goods  that  way.  They  wish  everything  boxed  and  labeled.  The  duties  in 
Canaoa  for  our  line  of  goods  almost  prohibit  our  selling  anything  over  ^ere. 

NEW  MARKETS. 

Besides  the  foregoing  permanent  reasons  for  lower  prices  abroad,  there  are  several 
establishments  which  assign  what  may  be  called  occasional  or  temporary  reascBis, 
especially  the  need  of  securing  new  markets  or  of  disposing  of  their  surplus  product 
One  of  the  exporting  houses  quoted  above  states  that  "in  order  to  create  a  demand 
for  American  material  low  prices  had  to  be  made  originally,  in  order  to  compete  and 
establish  a  market  After  this  was  accomplished  prices  could  be  raised  as  the 
demand  had  been  created  and  people  abroad  educated  to  the  advantages  of  American 
gooda" 

Another  exporting  firm,  selling  to  all  parts  of  the  world  except  Europe,  writes  that: 

An  experience  of  25  years  on  the  part  of  ourselves  and  our  predecessorB  has 
indicated  to  us  that  the  export  trade  and  the  home  trade  are  very  much  alike  in 
one  respect  Whenever  a  new  market  is  attacked  competitively  by  a  domestic 
manufacturer,  he  has  to  reduce  his  price  until  he  has  forced  his  way  in.  When  he 
has  his  feet  down,  and  has  what  he  considers  his  tair  share  of  the  traiie,  he  eenenlly 
sells  at  the  same  prices  as  his  competitors.  So  in  the  export  trade — ^the  Amoican 
manufacturer  in  fighting  his  way  into  the  markets  of  Uie  world  finds  it  necesBvy,  in 
order  to  introduce  his  goods,  to  offer  advantages.  Doubtless  at  times  these  advan- 
tages are  greater  than  the  prices  made  to  the  domestic  buyer — ^just  as  the  prices  made 
in  Texas  may  be  lower  than  those  made  in  Ohio  because  the  manufactorer  is  trying 
to  create  a  Texan  trade.  When  the  export  trade  is  secured,  however,  there  is  no 
reaj^n  to  believe  that  the  American  sells  for  export  any  more  cheaply  than  he  does 
for  domestic  trade.  It  is  a  foct,  however,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  manu- 
facturers do  not  do  their  own  introducing  of  their  goods — they  employ  a  merchant 
or  ''middleman''  who  has  a  footing  in  foreign  countries.  This  merchant  assomes 
all  the  risks,  makes  the  foreign  expenditures,  and  asks  from  the  manufacturer  a  con- 
ceHHion  equivalent  to  what  the  manufacturer  would  spend  himself  should  he  attempt 
to  introduce  his  goods  without  the  merchant's  intervention. 

We  are  without  experience  as  buyers  for  the  domestic  market  as  our  purchases  are 
exclusively  for  export,  yet  we  know  that  we,  in  most  cases,  pay  the  same  prices  as 
domentic  buyers  of  equal  quantities. 

Sometimes  export  prices  are  higher  than  the  home  prices  where  the  goods  hive 
been  thoroughly  well  introduced  abroad  and  the  foreign  competition  is  less  severe 
than  domestic  competition. 

Another  establishment,  desiring  the  name  of  its  product  to  be  kept  confidential, 
writes: 

One  reason  why  we  get  better  prices  abroad  than  we  can  at  home  is  because  cor 

'"Hxis  are  of  a  better  quality  than  what  is  made  abroad,  and  another  reason  is  that 

lo  not  use  the  foreign  country  as  a  dumping  ground.    We  keep  the  supply  a  little 

of  the  demand.     We  also  have  our  own  salesman  abroad,  speaking  the  language 
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of  the  trade,  and  a  brand  that  we  sell  in  one  market  we  will  not  sell  in  another 
market,  nor  will  we  sell  two  customers  in  the  same  market  the  same  brand.  We  sell 
in  the  money  of  the  country  by  the  measurements  and  weights  of  each  country,  and 
in  every  way  endeavor  to  conform  .to  the  market  in  which  we  sell,  and  the  cus- 
tomer ^nows  in  advance  just  what  his  eoods  will  cost  him  at  the  door  of  his  store. 

We  have  been  at  this  business  abroad  for  over  thirty  years,  and  when  once  estab- 
lished it  is  held  without  any  trouble.  If  other  American  manufacturers  would  adopt 
our  methods^  we  are  sure  tney,  one  and  all,  would  get  better  prices  abroad  than  at 
home,  if  their  product  is  exportable. 

SURPLUS  PRODUCT. 

A  few  exporters  indicate  that  prior  to  1898  prices  were  lower  abroad  than  at  home, 
and  that  this  condition  was  brought  about  in  order  to  keep  a  stable  market  in  this 
country,  and,  as  one  establishment  puts  it,  "We  want  the  foreign  market  to  cut  our 
price  in,  bo  as  not  to  disturb  the  domestic  market."  "Naturally  enough,'*  says  one 
correspondent,  "when  American  mills  or  factories  are  short  of  orders  and  trade  is  at 
alow  ebb,  they  sell  in  foreign  markets  at  cheaper  rates  in  order  to  clear  out  stock,  or 
to  keep  their  men  employed  and  their  works  running.  This  is  only  a  business  propo- 
sition, and  one  which  admits  of  no  argument  as  to  its  advisability  and  business  sense.** 

Another  firm  which  exports  in  part  agricultural  implements,  states  that  this  condi- 
tion, while  it  formerly  existed,  has  become  nearly  extinct,  so  far  as  the  foreign  trade 
in  implements  is  concerned.    The  writer  continues: 

My  investigations  have  shown  that  the  dealers  in  foreign  countries  are  not  satisfied 
with' the  per  cent  of  profit  usually  made  by  American  dealers;  there  are  many  reasons 
for  this,  which  I  will  not  go  into.  It  is  not  infrequent  that  dealers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries will  add  100  per  cent  to  the  laid-down  cost  oi  an  implement  when  selling  to  the 
farmers,  and  their  terms  of  sale  as  a  rule  are  not  as  liberal  a.s  in  this  country,  so  that 
the  farmers  of  Europe  and  other  countries  pay  much  more  than  the  farmers  of  thie 
country  for  the  same  tool." 

Other  establishments  state  that  prices  are  more  stable  abroad  than  at  home,  and 
consequently  when  they  are  high  here  they  will  be  lower  abroad,  and  that  they 
continue  to  sell  under  such  conditions  in  order  to  keep  up  their  connections. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  number  of  establishments  give  a  general  answer  that 
average  prices  at  home  and- abroad  are  about  the  same,  not  indicating  how  this  aver- 
age is  computed.  An  answer  of  this  kind  may  be  taken  to  mean  either  that  the 
a?erage  prices  of  different  goods  at  the  same  time  are  equal,  in  which  case  one  line 
of  goods  may  be  sold  at  lower  prices  abroad  while  another  line  is  sold  at  higher 
prices  abroad.  Examples  will  be  found  in  the  tables  of  circumstances  of  this  kind. 
Or  the  answer  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  same  goods  are  sold  at  lower  prices 
abroad  at  one  time  and  at  higher  prices  abroad  at  another  time.  In  such  a  case 
the  inference  might  be  drawn  that  lower  prices  are  made  to  establish  a  trade  or  to 
sell  a  surplus  without  disturbing  the  domestic  market,  and  that  at  later  times,  when 
the  trade  is  established  or  when  the  domestic  market  recovers,  then  prices  may  be 
higher  abroad  than  at  home.  Quite  a  number  of  answers  hold  that  market  condi- 
tions determine  whether  or  not  prices  are  lower  or  higher  than  at  home,  and  that 
^king  both  markets  at  different  times  and  on  different  lines  of  product  the  prices 
will  average  about  the  same. 

Examples  of  each  of  the  foregoing  classes  of  answers  will  be  found,  in  the  words  of 
the  correspondents,  in  the  following  tables  and  accompanying  text.  The  industries 
have  been  roughly  grouped  together;  in  some  cases  according  to  natural  distinctions, 
and  in  others  by  a  more  arbitrary  grouping,  depending  mainly  upon  the  numbers  of 
answers  received  from  representatives  of  the  several  industries. 

MACHINERY  AND  METAL  PRODUCTS. 

Establishment  No.  15,  which  produces  about  5  per  cent  of  the  American  structural 
steel  for  buildings  and  bridges  and  sells  about  1  per  cent  of  its  products  abroad,  at 
pnoee  no  lower  than  domestic  prices,  writes:  "It  is  good  policy  to  keep  production 
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np  to  maximam,  and,  if  necesBary  to  do  this,  to  make  lower  prices  for  export,  which 
tends  also  to  keep  domestic  prices  at  a  proper  level." 

Establishment  No.  16,  which  manofactures  about  60  per  cent  of  the  American  oat- 
put  of  iron  pipe,  writes:  '*We  meet  competitive  prices  of  foreign  manofacturers  in 
all  markets  of  the  world.  Such  prices  are  at  times  higher  and  at  other  times  lower 
than  domestic  prices.  Certain  of  our  high-grade  products,  such  as  well  cafdng— drive- 
pipe  and  tubing — ^are  invariably  sold  on  a  parity  with  domestic  prices,  and  frequ^itly 
at  higher  prices.  To  demonstrate  variations  in  the  relation  of  foreign  and  domestic 
prices,  we  direct  attention  to  the  sale  of  90  miles  of  4-inch  line  pipe  at  24}  cents  per 
foot,  against  a  domestic  price  of  28.85  cents.  This  sale  was  made  at  price  quoted  by 
foreign  manufacturers.  Also  sale  of  casing  to  Australia  of  $90  per  ton,  price  for  same 
class  of  material  in  domestic  market  being  $75  per  ton.'' 

The  following  table  includes  these  and  other  examples: 


Nome  of  goods. 


line  pipe 

Black  merchant  pipe ... 

Galvanized  pipe 

90  miles  4-lnch  line  pipe 
Well  casing 


Date. 


Jan.  28,1900 
Apr.  22,1900 
iSAj  15,1900 
June  22, 1900 
Aug.  24,1900 


Domes- 

Foreign 

tlo  price. 

price. 

Net  ion. 

Net  ion. 

S62.40 

161.20 

54.00 

46.50 

76.00 

73.40 

1.2885 

1.2425 

75.00 

90.00 

Dutch  East  Indies. 
Mexico. 
Do. 
Dutch  East  Indies. 
Austzalia. 


1  Net  per  foot. 

In  answering  question  10  this  establishment  writes: 

The  cultivation  of  foreign  trade  was  commenced  during  the  last  decade.  Strenu- 
ous efforts  to  secure  this  business  were  not  made  until  1896.  That  year  found  the 
demand  so  limited  in  the  United  States  that  prices  sunk  to  an  abnormalhr  low  levelf 
and  it  was  discovered  that  our  ordinary  price  to  consumers  here  was  sufficiently  low 
to  secure  foreign  business.  Consequently  an  active  campaign  was  commenced  to 
obtain  as  much  thereof  as  possible,  that  our  tonnage  might  thereby  be  increased, 
with  the  resultant  reduction  in  cost.  In  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  foreign 
distribution,  connections  were  made  with  the  large  forei^  distnbutors.  This  cara- 
pai^  resulted  in  our  gaining  a  firm  foothold  in  the  vanous  markets  of  the  world, 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  since  hold  by  meeting  market  conditions,  whether 
higher  or  lower  than  the  domestic  market. 

In  answering  question  11  this  establishment  writes: 

The  extension  of  our  business  to  the  utmost  limit  in  foreign  countries  will  80 
increase  our  aggregate  tonnage  that  our  costs  of  production  will  be  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. With  low  cost,  the  domestic  consumer  will,  over  an  average  period,  obtain 
his  commodities  at  lower  prices.  We  believe  that  during  a  period  of^ general  pros- 
perity and  large  demand  the  seller  will  endeavor  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  price 
lor  hiH  product,  but  during  a  period  of  underdemand,  with  low  costs,  he  will  seek  the 
consumer,  who  will  then  participate  in  the  benefits  due  to  low  cost  of  production  by 
reason  of  large  tonnage.  To  throw  down  the  tariff,  as  suggested  by  some,  to  our 
mind  will  not  result  in  benefit  to  the  domestic  consumer.  It  will  retard  the  volume 
of  tonnace  produced  by  domestic  manufacturers,  and  thereby  tend  to  increase  their 
costs  ana  render  them  less  liable  to  meet  demands  of  the  domestic  trade  for  low- 
priced  goods,  when  the  general  conditions  require  that  they  should  be  favored. 

Another  establishment,  which  presents  a  general  letter  without  filling  out  the 
schedule,  and  which  is  therefore  not  included  in  the  table,  writes: 

Our  quotations  for  export  are  almost  identical  with  those  for  home  consumption, 
but  in  some  instances  we  have  had  to  be  guided  by  the  price  prevailing  in  foreign 
markets.  In  such  instances  we  have  had  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  value  of 
prospective  business  in  a  particular  market  would  warrant  our  acceptance  of  initial 
orders  at  the  prevailing  price,  and  where  the  answer  was  clearly  in  the  aflirmative 
we  have  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  if  the  difference  was  but  slight.  In  this  we  have 
been  guided  by  the  belief  that  when  the  merits  of  our  products  were  fully  known  in 
such  markets  they  would  command  full  prices.  *  *  *  Further  reasons  which 
would  commend  themselves  to  us  for  makmg  slightly  lower  prices  abroad  than  at 
home,  where  necessary,  would  be  the  desire  to  provide  a  safeguard  against  periods  of 
depression  in  domestic  markets,  in  order  tliat  our  mills  might  be  run  continuouflly*^ 
average  prices,  which  would  permit  us  to  pay  to  our  men  at  all  times  a  generous 
wage. 
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Establishment  No.  27,  which  sold  machine  tools  to  the  amount  of  $40,000  in  1900 
in  foreign  countries,  states:  **  We  are  at  present  obliged  to  sell  about  5  per  cent  lower 
abroad  if  we  wish  to  secure  any  of  their  business."  Answering  the  question  as  to 
means  for  securing  equality  of  prices  for  home  consumers,  they  say:  ''If  the  demand 
is  good  in  this  country,  foreign  buyers  must  pay  as  much  and  more.'* 

Elstablishment  No.  37,  which  sold  in  the  7  months  from  January  to  August,  1901, 
$20,000  worth  of  a  special  machine  tool  at  prices  about  5  per  cent  less  than  those 
obtained  in  the  United  States,  writes: 

Export  trade  is  an  extremely  important  factor  for  everyone  engaged  in  building 
machine  tools.  The  trade  was  saved  from  widespread  disaster  in  the  years  from  1893 
to  1897y  during  which  there  was  great  depression  in  the  United  Stat^;  but  business 
was  very  good  in  Europe,  and  they  took  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  all  the  output  of 
the  tool  builders  in  the  United  States.  The  present  duty  on  machiner>'  of  40  per  cent 
is  entirely  unnecessary,  because  the  United  states  is  in  the  lead  and  has  no  cause  to 
fear  the  foreign  machmery  builders.  A  reduction  of  the  duty  is  advisable  from  every 
point  of  view.  At  present  it  gives  the  forei^  machinery  builders  the  strongest  kind 
of  an  aiKunient  for  the  advance  of  their  duties.  Our  duties  should  be  no  higher  than 
they  are  in  Germany  or  France.  We  have  been  informed  upon  excellent  authority 
that  this  duty  is  supported  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  manufacturers  of  farm  tools 
and  machinery,  which  are  said  to  be  sold  in  Europe  at  much  lower  prices  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  this  duty  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  reimportation 
of  these  goods.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  machinery  tiade  that  would  not  be  greatly 
benefited  by  a  large  reduction  in  the  tariff.  A  duty  of  10  per  cent  would  be  ample 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

Establishment  No.  38,  which  sells  three-fourths  of  its  product  of  sugar,  coffee,  and 
rice  machinery  abroad,  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  states: 

In  view  of  the  enormous  expenses  consequent  to  developing  the  foreign  demand  for 
our  product,  it  is  imperative  that  we  sell  at  higher  prices  than  we  do  at  home  in  order  to 
insure  for  us  a  legitunate  profit.  Advertising  in  foreig|n  publications  costs  more,  our 
Spanish  literature  is  more  expensive,  Spanish  clerk  hire  is  costly,  and  the  expenses 
of  x)er8onal  solicitation  in  far-off  countries,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
machinery  sent  abroad  must  be  altered  to  suit  the  special  whims  of  the  purchaser, 
compel  us,  and  we  believe  everyone  else,  to  sell  the  foreign  output  at  a  considerably 
higher  price  than  in  the  United  States.  Then  comes  the  item  of  special  packing  to 
&i3litate  transportation  in  mountainous  countries,  forwarding  charges  at  port  of 
departure,  and  a  lot  of  other  expenses  to  which  a  shipment  in  the  United  States  is 
never  subjected.  We  are  enjoying  a  remarkably  fine  export  trade  at  present,  but  it 
has  cost  us  years  of  labor  and  a  great  d^  of  money  to  attain  it. 

Establishment  No.  59,  which  manu&ictures  about  40  per  cent  of  the  locomotives 
in  the  United  States  and  exports  about  30  per  cent  of  its  product,  states  that  they 
''endeavor  to  maintain  fairly  uniform  prices  abroad,  avoiding  large  fluctuations  due 
to  fluctuating  prices  of  materials  at  home;  but  the  average  prices  received  from  abroad 
are  higher  than  average  prices  received  from  the  United  States." 

Establishment  No.  63,  manufacturing  locomotives,  states  that  exports  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  small,  owing  to  heavy  domestic  demands,  and  that  they  do  not  sell  at  a 
lower  price  abroad. 

Establishment  No.  80,  producing  lithographic  supplies  and  machinery,  states  that 
"lower  prices  are  only  made  when  we  are  in  competition  with  foreign  markets,"  and 
that  ^'we  sometimes  take  orders  at  lower  prices  abroad  than  at  home  in  cases  where 
the  increased  output  will  decrease  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  thus  enable  us  to 
reduce  our  prices  at  home." 

Establishment  No.  75,  manufacturing  printing  machinery,  states:  '*  We  sell  through 
agents  and  allow  them  10  per  cent  for  selling  and  collecting  expenses.  The  users  of 
our  niachinery  abroad  pay  about  the  same  as  the  users  here." 

Establishment  No.  73,  manufacturing  steam  fire  engines,  etc.,  states,  ''We  sell  our 
steam  fire  engines  at  a  discount  of  about  10  per  cent,  which  just  about  equals  the  cost 
of  selling  in  the  United  States." 

Establishment  No.  67,  which  sells  high-speed  engines  in  Berlin  at  prices  slightly 
lower  than  the  domestic  price,  states  that  "foreign  shipments  are  paid  for  before 
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leftring  New  York.  Domestic  Bhipments  are  paid  for  after  erecdon  and  test,  which 
flometimes  means  a  delay  of  three  or  four  months  before  payment  in  full  is  obtsined. 
Similar  terms  would  undoubtedly  bring  equal  prices." 

Establishment  No.  79,  manufacturing  printing  presses,  states  that  cash  payments 
are  the  reasons  for  selling  cheaper  abroad. 

Establishment  No.  65,  manu&u;tnring  boilers,  etc,  says  that  home  consumen  can 
secure  equality  of  price  only  by  an  ' '  entire  revoluticai  of  the  credit  system.  American 
consumers  pay  too  many  bad  debts  in  increased  prices  necessary  for  goods  sold  on 
time.    Credit  is  too  easy  in  America." 

Establishment  No.  76,  which  sells  printing  presses  at  25  per  cent  discount  to 
domestic  purchasers  and  33}  per  cent  discount  to  foreign  purchasers,  reooomends 
*^  reduction  in  tariff  on  raw  material.'-' 

Establishment  No.  78,  manufacturing  printers'  material,  and  selling  at  lower  prices 
abroad,  states  that  the  dilSerenoe  of  5  per  cent  between  foreign  and  domestic  prices 
is  necessary  on  account  of  the  lower  prices  of  English  and  German  goods  in  their  line. 
They  say  that  home  consumers  can  not  get  similar  prices  ''under  the  present  trade 
(H>ndition8.  The  surplus  goes  abroad.  If  foreign  trade  were  cut  off  we  should  have 
to  charge  the  same  at  home  or  lose  money." 

Establishment  No.  61,  which  sells  car  couplers  and  vestibules  to  a  limited  extent 
in  England,  states  that  they  ''would  be  shut  out  of  Germany,  France,  and  Roasia  by 
duty  on  iron,"  and  that  if  they  should  sell  goods  for  lower  prices  abroad  it  ''wookl 
probably  be  te  get  rid  of  surplus  stock  or  to  get  them  started  by  reasonably  low 
prices,  not  expecting  to  make  a  profit" 

SBWINO  MACmMBB. 

Establishment  No.  80,  which  sells  over  $300,000  worth  of  sewing  machines  yearly 
in  foreign  countries,  states  that  ''export  prices  are  generally  about  the  same  as 
wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States,"  but  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  r^n^l^^  the 
prices  at  which  their  machines  are  usually  sold  to  users  abroad.  The  selling 
expenses  are  less  abroad  than  in  the  United  States.  Reasons  for  making  lower 
prices  abroad  in  such  cases  as  are  necessary  are  "  retaliatory  duties  and  competition 
of  foreign-made  goods." 

KISCELLANBOnS  MACHINERY. 

Establishment  No.  109,  which  sells  about  1  per  cent  of  its  product  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, states  "  competition  in  the  United  States  market  is  keener  in  our  line,  and  we 
have  oftener  to  cut  prices  to  good  trade  in  domestic  markets  than  in  foreign.  Home 
consumers  get  our  goods  cheaper,  as  a  rule,  than  do  foreigners." 

Establishment  No.  112  states  that  "the  lower  prices  made  for  Canada  are  necttsary 
on  account  of  the  high  tariff  in  that  country,  and  lower  prices  for  Europe,  espedaUy 
Germany,  are  necessary  on  account  of  transportation  charges."  They  add,  "No 
business  policy  could  equalize  prices  in  our  line  of  manufacture,  as  txansportatioo 
charges  are  about  the  only  rebate  allowed  by  us,  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  wheie 
it  is  the  tariff." 

Establishment  No.  125,  which  sells  large  quantities  of  copper  wire  and  wire  iop€fi 
in  foreign  countries,  states  that ' '  in  some  cases  we  cut  price,  in  others  about  the  same, 
and  in  a  few  cases  less;"  and  that  "copper  wires  we  do  not  sell  at  lower  prices 
abroad  than  here.  Sometimes  wire  ropes  are  sold  at  leas  price,  owing  to  our  receiv- 
ing rebate  of  duty  paid  on  imported  raw  material  when  made  into  ropes  for  export^' 

Another  establishment,  not  included  in  the  schedules,  which  owns  patents  in  all 

^x>un tries  on  a  textile  machine  and  manufactures  machinery  for  sale  to  textile  mil^ 

Mt  prenerally  licenses  these  machines,  states  that  "  the  sales  of  machinery  are  msde 

the  same  basis  in  different  countries,  except  as  to  terms,  and  that  these  are  more 
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favorable  in  foreign  countriee,  since  they  are  based  on  cash  against  bill  of  lading.    All 
those  sold  in  this  country  are  made  on  basis  of  never  less  than  cash,  30  days." 

Establishmtmt  No.  148,  selling  hardware  and  tools  occasionally  at  lower  prices 
abroad,  gives  as  a  reason,  ''foreign  competition  or  the  fact  that  with  less  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses  to  secure  the  market  a  certain  price  or  value  can  not  be 
exceeded." 

Establiahinent  No.  153  ascribes  the  differences  in  foreign  and  domestic  markets  to 
the  fact  that  foreign  prices  are  more  stable,  and  therefore  some  years  ago  when  prices 
in  this  country  were  high  they  sold  for  less,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
domeetic  prices  are  10  to  15  per  cent  below  export  prices.  The  reply  to  question  11 
is:  **Afl  export  trade  buys  in  large  quantities,  we  think  larger  orders  for  the  same 
class  of  goods  at  home  would  remedy  the  evil  where  it  exists,  if  it  does  so  exist  at 
this  time." 

Establishment  No.  144,  manufacturing  about  one-tenth  of  the  cut  nails  of  the 
United  States  and  exporting  one-fourth  of  its  product,  states:  **To  dispose  of  our 
eoiplus  product,  foreign  goods  are  sold  at  loss;  same  must  be  made  up  in  price  of 
domestic  article."  Remedy  suggested  in  order  to  equalize  prices  is  limitation  of  pro- 
duction. 

Establishment  No.  173  gives  as  a  reason  for  lower  prices  abroad  in  hardware:  ''To 
increase  the  volume  of  business  which  reduces  the  percentage  of  fixed  charges  per 
single  tool.  We  want  the  foreign  market  to  cut  our  price  in  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
domestic  market.  The  consumption  of  tools  is  limited;  consequently  cutting  the 
price  does  not  increase  the  consumption  per  annum." 

Establishment  No.  147,  which  exports  $300,000  worth  of  hardware  specialties,  and 
produces  about  one-third  of  the  United  States  output,  makes  lower  prices  on  the 
cheaper  grades  of  goods  for  foreigners,  although  charging  equal  prices  on  other  grades, 
gives  as  a  reason:  "  Because  we  increase  our  output,  thus  reducing  cost,  and  because 
in  some  countries  we  are  forced  to  compete  with  their  home  manufacturers,  who  get 
cheaper  labor,  and  in  some  instances  cheaper  material.  We  think,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  home  consumers  are  better  off  under  existing  circumstances,  even  though 
they  pay  more." 

Establishment  No.  168,  which  exports  about  one-third  of  its  product  and  produces 
one-fifth  of  the  United  States  output,  gives  as  a  reason  for  lower  prices  abroad  on 
some  lines  of  goods:  "To  compete  with  the  products  of  Germany  and  England, 
where  labor  is  lower  grade  than  we  employ."  They  add  that  free  trade  would  pro- 
duce a  crash,  although  it  would  permit  Americans  to  use  foreign  products.  Home 
oonsumers  ".being  close  to  sources  of  supply  have  advantages  (1)  in  the  case  of 
ti'ansportation;  (2)  in  competing  more  nearly  direct.  English  and  German  manu- 
factureiB  have  some  advantages  that  Americans  do  not  enjoy:  (a)  Cheaper  ocean 
transit  chaiges  on  their  export;  (b)  better  commercial  facilities  for  reaching  and 
ofttimes  controlling  distant  market.    These  are  factors  of  importance." 

Establishment  No.  163,  which  sells  $50,000  worth  of  wire  and  manila  rope  at 
cheaper  prices  abroad,  gives  as  a  reason:  "  Because  we  manufacture  such  goods  from 
imported  material;  a  good  drawback  on  exports." 

The  establishments  referring  to  the  tariff  in  answer  to  question  11  are  the  following: 
No.  61  says  that  "to  take  off  the  tariff  would  not  help  us  abroad  except  in  England. 
Other  countries  build  the  same  wall."  Establishment  No.  41,  manufacturing  saw- 
mill machinery,  favors  "low  tariff  or  for  revenue  only."  Establishment  No.  47, 
Daanufacturing  turret  lathes,  says:  "Abolish  duties  on  all  goods  that  can  be  produced 
here  cheaper  than  elsew^here,  especially  on  goods  controlled  by  a  monopoly."  No. 
w,  manufacturing  hoisting  machinery  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  of  the  American 
pToduct,  advocates  "careful  and  constant  revision  of  tariffs  and  reciprocal  treaties 
"y  a  permanent  nonpartisan  commission."     Establishment  No.  57,  manufacturing  30 
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per  cent  of  the  American  product  of  cars  and  trucks  and  Bhipping  20  per  cent  of  its 
output,  advocates  "a  regulation  of  tariff  on  raw  material,  placing  the  manufactarer 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  foreign  manu^M^urer." 

Establishment  No.  145,  exporting  $20,000  worth  of  wrenches  and  charging  same 
prices  abroad  as  at  home,  recommends  removal  of  the  tariff  in  cases  where  American 
producers  chaige  less  in  foreign  countries. 

Establishment  No.  149,  which  reports  slightly  lower  prices  for  foreign  purchasera, 
gives  as  a  reason,  ''Prices  have  advanced  here,  and  we  can  not  alter  our  foreign 
prices  as  quickly;  hence  their  advance  is  not  yet  as  great."  They  add  as  a  recom- 
mendation: ''Absolute  free  trade,  duties  to  be  leWed  only  on  goods  which  can  not 
be  purchased  here;  or,  if  tariff  be  levied  on  foreign  goods  which  we  produce,  then 
tax  ours  an  equal  amount" 

Establishment  No.  151,  which  exports  anvils  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  and  pro- 
duces 80  per  cent  of  the  American  output,  gives  as  a  reason  for  lower  prices  abroad: 
"If  offered  for  sale  at  home  prices,  could  secure  no  order.  We  sell  practically  at 
cost  to  meet  foreign  competition."  They  add  that  to  secure  equality  of  prices  for 
home  consumers  it  would  be  necessary  to  abolish  the  tariff  and  "compel  our  work- 
men to  accept  the  low  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries  so  as  to  permit  us  to  compete. 
This  would  have  the  desired  result,  and  in  addition  bring  some  wreck  and  ruin.  If 
we  had  to  sell  all  of  our  product  at  the  export  price,  we  would  go  into  bankruptcy, 
but  the  export  business  will  help  to  gradually  permit  lowering  prices  at  home." 

Establishment  No.  175,  which  produces  upward  of  90  per  cent  of  the  American 
product  of  the  articles  mentioned  and  does  not  chaige  lower  prices  to  foreigners, 
recommends  judicious,  business-like  revision  of  the  tariff,  reserving  just  enough 
upon  each  article  ho  the  United  States  can  manuteture  and  sell. 

Establishment  No.  174,  which  sells  at  10  per  cent  less  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States,  gives  as  a  reason:  "They  pay  a  duty  of  about  30  per  cent,  and  to 
compete  with  goods  made  there  we  must  sell  lower,  or  not  at  all,  and  10  per  cent  is 
all  we  can  stand;  but  this  does  not  give  us  much  trade."  They  say  that  Germany 
sells  pliers  in  our  country  at  10  to  25  per  cent  less  than  our  goods  cost  to  make,  and 
they  pay  a  duty  of  30  to  35  per  cent.  "  In  Canada,  Germany  sells  pliers  at  about  40 
per  cent  less  than  we  can.  If  we  met  German  prices  we  would  not  get  cost  for  our 
goods,  and  this  is  true  of  any  goods  into  which  the  cost  of  labor  enters  largely." 

lEACHIHEBT  AKD  KETAL  PllODirCTS. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


1 
2 
3 


4 

5 
6 


Article. 


Sheet    metal,  rods, 

etc. 
Metallic  flexible  tiib- 

ing.i 
Copper     wire     and 

8iieet8.* 


Cornices,  sheet  met- 
al, ceilings,  etc. 

Metal  ceilmgs  and 
side  walls." 

Bridges  and  struc- 
tural steel. 

Malleable  iron  and 
steel  castings. 


Foreign  market 


Canada,  England,  and 

Germany. 
All  countries 


British  colonies,  Italy, 
and  Canada. 


Spanish  •  8  peak  i  n  g 

countries. 
All  countries 


South  Africa,  Argen- 
tina, South  America, 
and  Cuba. 

Australia  and   Eng- 
land. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor-  1 
tionto   1 
toUl     j 
product. 

t20,000.00 

Percent 
Aofl 

15,000.00 

30 

150,000.00 

2 

18,187.35 

10 

25,000.00 

12* 

8,852.00 

{*) 

10,000.00 

(ofl 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


No  lower. 
Do. 

Wire  same  price,  sheets 
lower,  owin^  to  Eng- 
lish competition;  2i 
per  cent  lower  for 
Canada. 

No  lower. 

Do. 
Do. 

A  little  higher. 


1  Produce  entire  output  United  States.  *  Produce  about  one-flfth  United  States  output 

*  Produce  about  15  per  cent  United  States  output   «  Small  fraction. 
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lEACHIHEBT  AKD  METAL  PSODUCTS— Continued. 


No.  of 

Propor- 

estab- 
lish- 

Article. 

Foreign  market 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

tion  to 
total 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

ment. 

product. 

1 

Per  cad. 

8 

Steel  plates! 

EnglandfSouth  Amer- 

(•) 

5 

Somewhat  less.    Tanlp 

ica,    Mexico,    and 

plates:       Domestic, 
$1.78;  foreign,  $1.65. 

South  Africa. 

England  and  South 

America,  July  1901. 

To  work  off  surplus 

product 
Skelp— Domestic: 

9 

Pipe  iron  (skelp) 

England  and  Scotland 

$36,696.63 

4* 

July,     1900,      $1.40; 

August  1900,  11.40- 

$1.30;  October.  1900, 

$1.60;  November, 

1900,  $1.30-$1.35. 

England  and  Scot- 

land:   July,    1900, 

$1.50-$1.65;  August 

1900,  $1.50^.40;  Oc- 

tober, 1900,  $1.30- 

$1.50-$1.65;    Novem- 

ber, 1900,  $1.42i. 

10 

Castings  and  5-pl7 

Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Nova  Scotia, 

38,000.00 

8i 

No  lower. 

welded   chromo 

steel  and  iron. 

Canada,    England, 

! 

and  Mexico. 

11     Steel  plates  and  cast- 
ings.* 

Canada 

10,000.00 

1 

Do. 

12 

Iron  and  steeH 

Italy,  France,  Austria, 
Germany,  Belgium, 
England,  Scotland, 

1,327,878.00 

16 

Do. 

etc. 

13 

Steel  plates 

Canada,  Australia. 

100,000.00 

3 

No  lower,  but  some- 

• 

British  Islands,  and 

times     cut    prices. 

Mexico. 

both    in    United 
Stat^.s    and   abroad 
to  secure  businefm. 

14 

Malleable  iron  cast- 

Oermany  

1,000.00 

iofl 

Hifirher.    Malleable 

ings. 

castings:   Domestic, 

Si  cents  per  pound; 

Germany,   4    cents, 

May.  1901. 

15 

Structural  steel ' 

South  America,  Mex- 
ico,    Africa,    and 
Japan. 

10.000.00 

1 

No  lower. 

16 

PiriA.  «tn 

All  countries 

2,602,580.12 

6iWj 

Sometimes    higher, 
8ometime8lower(see 

*w    , Mr^9  —"- 

^^H^^B       ^^  ^^  mmm^^  ^P^B  ^  ^■r^t'     VVSVVV9V     ■ 

1 

text). 

17  1  Tires,    misel,    lorg- 

Canada,  England, 
and  Mexico. 

22,271.31 

No  lower. 

'      ings,  and  castings. 

18     Metal  ceilings  and 

South  America,  South 
AfricA,  England, 
Spain,  Mexico,  Nic- 

25,000.00 

12* 

Do. 

walls. 

aragua.Canada,  etc. 

19     Filing  devices* 

South  America.   Ja- 
pan, and  England. 
British   Islands  and 

25,000.00 

5 

Do. 

20    Machine  tools 

90,000.00 

30 

Same  price. 

Continent 

21  1  Borinar      machine. 

20,000.00 

5  per  cent  lens. 

ma^nery.  ? 

22 

Machine  tools 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa. 
South    America, 
Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  India. 

300,000.00 

50 

No  lower. 

28 

Automatic  nut  ma- 

France and  Germany. 

7,420.00 

60 

Do. 

24 

chines  (patented  ).8 
Drill  chucks 

Great    Britain,   Ger- 
many, and  Ftance. 

366.77 

iofl 

Same  price  with  one 

^m*^  ^  ^  ^^B       ^^^»^  ^v^  ^^  ^^m^^r  vwvvvvv^^ 

exception. 

25    Metal  planing  ma- 

Europe,  South  Amer- 

7,000 00 

12 

Lower  by  the  cost  of 

chines.* 

ican  countries. 

boxing  and  delivery 
to  vessel. 

26 

Machine  knives  lo . . . 

All  countries 

30  per  cent  higher. 

J  Produce  about  10  per  cent  United  States  output      f  Produce  from  50  to  75  per  cent  United. States 
n,000  net  tons.  output  ' 

'  Produce  about  2  per  cent  United  States  output.        «  Produce  total  output  of  this  patented  article. 
I  Produce  about  one-fifteenth  United  States  output.    »  Produce  about  10  per  cent  United  States  output 
•Produce  5  per  cent  United  States  output  w Produce  one-fifth  United  States  output 

*  Produce  nme-tenths  United  States  output 
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No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


27 


28 


40 

41 
42 
4S 

44 
45 

46 

47 
48 


49 


Article. 


29 

SO 

31  I 


32  , 

I 

i 
33, 

34, 
85  ' 

se! 


87 ; 

38  I 


89 


Iron-working  m»- 
chlnery.< 


Machine  tools' 

Chucks 

Machine  tools* 

Three-wheel      pipe 
cutters.* 


Pipe  cutting  and 
threading  ma- 
chinery. 

Lathe  chucks,  oigan 
stop  knobs  and 
machinists'  tools. 

Tools 


Foieign  market. 


All  countries 


Europe,  South  Amer- 
ica, China,  Japan, 
Canada,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 


ope,  Asia.  Africa, 
id  Australia. 


Euro] 
an< 

All  countries 

Fundamental  Eu- 
rope, England,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South 
America. 

All  countries 


Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Switser- 
land.  and  others. 

All  countries 


do,. 

Chucks* 


Machine  tools 

Sugar,  coffee,  and 
rice  machinery. 

Road  machines,  roll- 
ers, and  block 
crushers. 


Mining  machinery . . 


Sawmill  and  coffee 
machinery,  etc' 

Threshing  machin- 
ery anasawnills. 

Engines,  blowers, 
forges,  drills, 
blacksmith  ma- 
chinery. 

Cotton  gins,  oil  well, 
and  shoe  machin- 
ery. 

Laundry  machinery^ 


Fertilizer  mill  ma- 
chinery. 

Turret  lathes 

Alr-comprcssors 


Canada,  England, 
Russia,  and  othen. 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
South  America, 
Australia,  etc. 

Europe 

All  countries  produc- 
ing sugar,  coffee, 
and  rice. 

Australia,  Europe, 
and  South  Amenca. 


Mexico,  South  Amer- 
ica, New  Zealand, 
etc. 


Latin  America 
do 

All  countries.. 


Machinery 

Hoisting  machinery* 


England,  Russia, 
France,  and  Ger- 
many. 

England,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Germany, 
South  America,  and 
South  Africa. 

Canada,  Mexico, 
Cuba,  South  Amer- 
ica, Hawaii,  Italy. 

England,  France,  Ger- 
many, etc. 

Europe,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, ana  Mexico. 


England    and 

many. 
All  countries.. 


Ger- 


Valne  of  ex- 
ports. 


$40,000.00 


136,000.00 


4,000.00 


5,000.00 

35,000.00 

8,420.00 

35,000.00 


«20,000.00 
100,000.00 


30,000.00 


12,000.00 


11,028.72 
56,500.00 

25,000.00 
10,000.00 


40,000.00 
24,000.00 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


PcF  cent. 
26 


40 


10 


38^ 


25 
10 
35 


75 


15 


8  to  10 


25 

10 


15 


20 


Foreign  price  as  onh 
pared  with  domestic 


Lower  at  times;  2S" 
by  lO'  engine  lathe, 
December,  1900,  do- 
mestie,  8525;  Berlin. 
S500. 

About  2  per  cent  les 
to  cover  freight  and 
to  meet  lower  prten 
of  foreign-made 
goods. 

No  lower. 

Do. 
No  distinetion. 


Same  price. 

Some  discount,  butsell 
mostly  to  0011121119- 
sion  houses. 

No  difference  worth 
mentioning. 

No  lower. 

Do. 


5  per  cent  lower. 
Higher. 

Better  wholesaleprices 
from  foreign  huyere 
than  our  maximnm 
wholesale  price  in 
the  United  States. , 

No  lower,  with  pofls- 
ble  exception  of 
freight  allowance  to 
Atlantic  seaboard  in 
a  few  instances. 

Higher.  Try  to  make 
tnem  equal. 

No  lower. 

Higher. 


Same  price. 

Same  price.  Sellmoi^ 
ly  to  dealers.  WonJd 
seU  at  less  pnca  Jo 
get  trade  estaD- 
Mied. 

No  lower. 


•  • ,  •  ■  < 


» Produce  about  3  per  cent  United  States  output. 

*  Produce  about  25  per  cent  United  States  output. 

*  Produce  about  15  per  cent  United  States  output. 
4  Produce  about  60  per  cent  United  States  output. 
^  Produce  about  one-sixUi  United  States  output 


Do. 

Trifle  greater  price 
and  much  better 
and  quicker  sctue- 
ment  Almost  al- 
ways*!. O.D-      ,_ 

Prices  the  samejor 
home  and  forexpon. 

No  lower. 

•Seven  months. 

»  Produce  20  per  cent  United  States  output. 
8  Produce  probably  10  per  cent  United  States  ^»' 
put 


20,000.00 
50,000.00  I 


10 
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lEACHIHSBT  AlTD  METAL  PBODUOTS— Continued. 


No.  of 

Propor- 

6Btal>> 
lish- 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

tion  to 
total 

Fore^  price  as  com- 
paredTwfth  domestic. 

ment. 

product. 

xTT  cent. 

51 

Steam  shovels, 
dredges,  etc. 

Mexico,  Central  and 
South    America, 
Russia,  China,  etc. 

$100,000.00 

15to20 

Same  price  usually. 

fi2 

Power  transmitting 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australia. 

No  lower. 

and  crushing  ma- 

chinery. 

53    Derricks,     hoistlDg 

South  America,  Cuba, 

8,000.00 

5 

No  distinction. 

engines. 

and  Porto  Rico. 

54 

Presses,  dies,  etc 

Mining  and  crush- 

All  countries 

60,000.00 
200,000.00 

3S* 
15 

Same  price. 

Usually  5  to   10  per 

56 

do 

{     Inff  machinery. 
56    Steel  road  scrapers. . 

cent  higher. 

Mexico 

5,000.00 
760,000.00 

5 
20 

No  lower. 

57    Cars  and  trucks 

All  countries 

Do. 

58    Brakes 

Mexico.  South  Amer- 

115,000.00 

lA 

No  lower;  frequently 
higher. 

1 

ica.  South  Africa, 
and  Argentina. 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa. 
South  America,ana 

59     Locomotives^ 

5,061,019.84 

90 

Average  foreign  prices 

higher  than  average 

Australia. 

domestic  prices. 

60    Coal-handling  ma- 

Great   Britain    and 

20 

Exactly  the  same. 

chinery,   railroad 

Continent. 

cars,  narrow-gauge 

railways. 

01    Car    coui>lerB    and 
yeetibuies.* 

E^igland 

(•) 

No  lower. 

62    Manganese  steel  car 
wheels     and 

Mexico,  Canada, 

5,200 

iofl 

Do. 

South  America,and 

crusher  parts. 

Japan. 

63    Locomotiyes^ 

All  countries 

,,,,,,.,,,^. ,, 

No  lower.   "Domestic 

demand  so  heavy 

-  that  exports  are  at 

present  small." 

64    Narrow  and  stand- 

Cuba and  South 

215,019.41 

20 

No  lower. 

ard  gauge  freight 

America. 

cars. 

65  :  Boilers,  engines,  etc. 

All  countries 

60,000.00 

5 

A    little    better;    sell 

strictly  for  cash  at 

1 

tide  water. 

66    Boilers  and  engines . 

Canada,  Mexico,  Eng- 
land, France.  Italy, 

15,000.00 

1 

No  lower. 

Holland,  and  Den- 

mark. 

67    Steam  engines  and 

Germany,   Russia, 

25,000.00 

10-15 

Lower,  sometimes. 

1     boilers. 

Venezuela,  Brazil, 

High-speed  engines, 
domestic,  81,200;  for- 

Mexico, etc. 

^    1 

eign,  $1,150  (Berlin). 
No  lower. 

68  1  Steam  engines  and 
electrical  machin- 

All  countries 

5,000.00 

3 

^  •■  ^^         ^^^1^    ^^B^Bi^  ^nv  ^B^^V^       VVWVVWV9« 

^  "  ^tr      ^  ^"^    »  •     ^1^  ^  ■ 

69 

steam  engines* 

Holland,    Australia, 
and  Mexico. 

1,060.00 

60 

No  lower.    In  former 
years  sold  lower 
sometimes  to  dispose 

of  surplus  stock. 

70    Automatic   engines 

All  countries 

27,600.00 

10 

No  lower. 

for  electric  service. 

i^^B^  ^      ^B^^^  v*^^«^  ^F^»  ^  ^tr^r     ^vva^vvvv 

71     Engines,  boi  lers,  and 

do 

15 

Do. 

sawmills. 

72    Gasoline  engines*... 

Canada  and  Mexico.. 

15,000.00 

5 

Do. 

73    Steam  fire  engines. 

Canada,  Cuba,  Central 

10,000.00 

4 

Discount  10  per  cent, 

pumps,  etc. 

and  South  America. 

which    lust    about 
equals  the  cost  of 
selling  in  the  United 

1 

States. 

74  ,  Enfrines and  boilers. 

All  countries 

200,000.00 

38i 

No  lower;  get  higher 
price  in  Mexico. 

75 

Printing  machinery  < 

England,    Germany, 
Russia,    Australia, 

12,000.00 

5 

Agents  for  foreign 
sales  ffet  about  10  per 
cent  for  selling  and 

New  Zealand. 

collecting.    Foreign 

users  pay  abou  1 8am  e 

as  domestic. 

76 

Printing  presses 

England  and  colon  ies . 

17,000.00 

8 

Domestic  discount.  25 
percent;  foreign  dis- 
count, 38J  per  cent. 

.^'o^Qce  about  40  per  cent  United  States  output. 
iToduce  about  10  per  cent  United  States  output. 
"Very  limited. 


Produce  about  two-thirds  United  States  output. 
Produce  about  1  per  cent  United  States  output. 
Produce  15  per  cent  United  States  output. 
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No.  of 
estab- 
lish' 
ment. 


77 


78 


79 


80 


81 

»2 
83 

84 

85 
86 

87 

88 

89 


90 
91 


92 
93 
»1 


98 

99 
100 


Article. 


Printing  mAchinery. 


Type,  printen*  mate- 
rial, and  printere* 
machinery.! 

Printing  pi 


Lithographic  sup- 
pUesand  machin- 
ery. 


Printing  preaBea  and 
material. 


Wheelbarrows    and 

scrapers. 
Cutter  heads* 


Wood    workers' 
edged  tools.* 

Table-1^  machines . 

Machines  for  wood 
and  metal  work. 
I  Wood-working  ma- 
chinery. 

Sewing  machines  . . , 


.do 


Typewriters 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 


95  I  Watches  (low-priced 
nickel). 

%  ;  Jewelry  and  watches 
97  i  Counters,   cyclome- 
ters, odometers. 


Clocks, 


do 

Watches  and  case8 


Foreign  markets 


Great  Britaln.Oanada, 
Australia,  Norway, 
Sweden,   Russia, 
Mexico,  and  South 
America. 

Europe 


Rngland  and  Anatra- 

Cuba,    Mexloo,  and 
South  America. 


Pxincipally  Wngland 
and  colonies. 


Mexico 


Canada,  England, 
Mexico,  and  South 
America. 

Canada  and  China . .. 


England 

All  countries 


England  and  other 
countries. 

South  America,  Af- 
rica, China,  Japan, 
Europe,  etc. 

South  America,  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australia. 


All  countries 

European  countries 


All  countries 

do 

do 

Europe,  Australasia, 

East  Indies,  China, 

and  Japan. 

All  countries 

do 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


160,000.00 


880,460.00 
U,O00l0O 

17,000.00 

5,000.00 
1,000.00 


800.00 


10,000.00 


881,628.78 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


PereaU 
16 


16 


100,000.00 

I 

90,000.00  I 


110,000.00 


300,000.00 
85,000.00 


Qreat  Britain,  Aus- 
tralasia, and  South 
Africa.  t 

All  countries > 


.do 


75,000,00 

75,000.00 
160,000.00 


5i 
8 

8 


26 
8 


17 


8S» 


33^ 


60 
15 


90 
40 


Foreign  price  as  eon- 
paredf  with  domestic 


25 


10 


No  lower. 


About  5  per  centleHi 


Not  les  than  avence 
price  obtained  beie 
from  the  conaumen. 

Lower,  sometimes. 
Export  prices  bssed 
on  prices  made  to 
oar  uugest  domestic 
coDsameiH. 

Lower.  Domestic 
price,  25  per  cent 
discoont;  foreign 
price,  88^  per  cent 

No  lower. 

Usually  lower,  on  so* 
count  of  Osnadisn 
tariff  of  85  per  cent 

Same  prices. 

Do. 
No  lower,   except  in 

some 
No  lower. 

Do. 


Export  prices  gener- 
ally about  the  mme 
as  wholesale  prices 
in  the  United  Sttttes. 

No  lower. 

Foreign  machines  net 
as  much  as  domes- 
tic. 

About  the  same. 

Slightiy  higher. 
Do. 

Home  market  cheaper 
and  better  goods 
than  foreign. 

No  lower. 

Aug.  1,  1901:  Regnlsr 
cyclometers,  per 
do  sen,  domeBUe. 
85.60;  Inland  and 
Canada,  85.  Trip 
cyclometers,  per 
doien,  domesUcll2: 
England  and  Csn- 
ada,810.  Odometen, 
per  dosen,  domestic^ 
821:  England  sod 
Canada,  118^90. 
Counters,  per  dosen. 

domestic  86:  Eng- 
land and  Canada, 
85.55.  Other  coun- 
tries same  as  domes- 
tic, but  aU  ret^l 
prices  higher  to  the 
foreign  consumer. 
No  lower. 


No  lower  to  bnye«<rf 

the  same  rank. 
No  lower. 


1  Produce  about  20  per  cent  United  States  output.         *  Produce  entire  output  United  States. 

'  Produce  one-eighth  output,  United  States. 
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No.  of 


liBh- 
moiit. 


101 

102 
103 
104 


105 


106 
107 


108 


109 

110 
111 
112 


113 

114 
115 

116 

117 
118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 


Article. 


Watches  and  cy- 
clometen. 


Soda-water  appar- 
atus, etc. 

Blowers,  fans,  heat- 
ers, etc. 

Lubricators  and 
milk-testing  mar 
chines. 


Machinery,  etc 

Ice-cream  freesers^ 
Spinning  rings 

Machinery 


■  \a^^9       •••••••«•  •< 

do  s 
.do 


Bottle-washing  ma- 
chines. 


Tobacco  machinery. 


Cigar  and  cigarette 

machinery. 
Textile  machinery. 

Knitting  machinery  * 

Machinenr 

Wire    and    electric 

heating  apparatus. 
Copper  wire,  sheet 

brass,  Oerman 

silver. 

BeUs 

Bronze  monuments. 
Brass  trimmings* 

Phosphor  bronze, 

wire,  rods,  etc. 
T^ifoll* 


Foreign  market 


All  countries 

do 

do 

England  and  Sweden 


Oermany.  Aigentina, 
Australia,  and  New 
Zealand. 

All  countries 

England  and  Ger- 
many. 

Asiatic  Russia,  Aus- 
tralia. Japan,  Mex- 
ico, China.  Canada, 
South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  Central 
America,  etc. 

Europe,  Asia.  South 
America,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Europe,  Japan,  and 
Australia. 

England,  Oermany, 
Mexico,  Canada. 

Europe,  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral and  South 
America. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


110,000.00 


111,800.00 

160,000.00 

10,868.18 


125,000.00 


20,000.00 
100.00 


1,642.00 


4,604.00 

57,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,600.00 


All  countries 


.do 


Mexico,  Canada,  and 
Belgium. 

All  countries 

Canada 

All  countries 


Canada. 


Europe 

All  countries 

England,  Oermany, 
and  Canada. 

Canada,  Oreat  Brit- 
ain, France. 

Japan, China,  Canada, 


20,000.00 


{ 


9,784.00 

5,000.00 

to  15,000.00 

10,000.00 

8,000.00 

89,000.00 


15,000.00 
2,168.97 
6,800.00 

5,000.00 

25,000.00 


Proper^ 

tion  to 

total 

product 


PcF  cent, 

10 

5 


} 


10 
18 


50 


9 


20 
5 
7* 


20 


3 


10 


kotl 
2 

15 


8 


*  Produce  about  one-half  United  States  output. 

*  Direct. 

'Produce  about  40  per  cent  United  States  output. 

762 47 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Lower,  except  where 
bonded  material  is 
used  in  the  making. 
The  saying  is  then 
allowed  foreign 
buyers. 

Produce  20  to  80  per  cent  United  States  output. 
Produce  one-sixtn  United  States  output. 
Produce  80  per  cent  United  States  output. 


Foreiffn  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


No  lower.  Commis- 
sion paid  to  foreign 
selling  agent  in  lieu 
of  salary  to  domes- 
tic salesmen. 

No  lower. 

Do. 

About  2k  per  cent  low- 
er to  cover  transpor- 
tation and  insurance 
costs.     Makes  price 

gractically  equal  in 
oth  markets. 
No  lower. 


Do. 
No  lower.    No  effort 

to  build  up  foreign 

trade. 
We  net  a  little  moreon 

foreign  than  home 

business. 


About  the  same.  Prices 
are  subject  of  special 
negotiations. 

No  lower;  usually 
higher. 

No  lower. 

Bottle-washing  ma- 
chine, domestic, 
1500;  Oermany.  9400, 
to  offset  transporta- 
tion charges;  Can- 
ada, Dec.  28,  1900, 
$100  allowed  on 
duty:  Feb.  14,  1901, 
950  allowed  on  duty. 

Sameprice,  butadding 
for  better  and  more 
secure  boxing  and 
freight  to  New  York 
port 

No  lower. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
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No.  of 

etUb- 

liflh- 

ment 

Article. 

Foreign  market 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Proper^ 

tionto 

total 

product 

pared  with  domestic 

126 

Copper  wire,  wire 
ropes,  etc 

Bromeworki 

Silver  and  gold 

pUte.* 
Bkatei* 

All  countries 

9700,000.00 

16,000.00 

2,000.00 
8,000.00 

U,  000. 00 

ParcaiL 
10 

11 

1 
2 

10 
2 

Oct..  1900:  Special 
shape  copper  wire, 
domestic,  18f  to  18|; 
foreign,  18|.  Round 
copper  wire,  domea- 
ticl8tol8i;fbrei8ii, 
18*. 

No  lower. 

Do. 

SlighUy  less  at  times 
on  account  of  com- 
petition   In   the 
United  States. 

Same  prices. 
'  No  lower. 

126 

127 
128 

England,   France, 
Ronia,  South   Af- 
rica, and  Australia. 

England  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

England 

129 
180 

Bicycle  wrenches  . . . 
Fonndry  8applies,etc. 
Horse  bmsnes^ 

Brsas  snd  iron  bed- 
steads. 
Lanterns*  .......  t  .. . 

England  and  Canada. 

181 

Australia,  South  Af- 
rica. 
All  countries 

700.00 

Do. 

182 

Do^ 

188 

do 

116,000.00 
80»000.00 

6,000.00 

16 
80 

6 

Do. 

184 
186 

Scales . , 

Europe.      Australia, 
New2SeaIand,  South 
Africa,  South  Ameiv 
ica. 

Everywhere 

Do. 

All  goods  for  export 

are  special. 
No  lower. 

186 

Name  plates  for  ma- 
chinery. 

Machinery  and  nail 
pullers. 

Mechanics'       tools, 
bits,  braces,  hand- 
tool  sets,  etc. 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers. 

Cutlery  • 

England  Jtussia,  Ger- 
many, France,  Can- 
ada, Mexico. 

England 

187 

5,000.00 
28,784.18 

5 
26 

6 
1 

18 
20 

iofl 
26-88 

20 
25 

20^ 

Do. 

188 
189 

Europe,      Australia, 
South   America, 
Canada. 

Europe,  South  Amer^ 
ica,  and  Mexico. 

Export  houses  for 
west  Indies  and 
South  America. 

All  countries 

6  per  cent  lower  on 
some  grades  to  meet 
competition  piiiud- 
pally. 

About  same 

140 

2,000.00 

16,000.00 
24,000.00 

600.00 

No  lower. 

141 

Locks,  hardware? . . . 
Padlocks 

Do.                      • 

142 

Europ6,   Australia, 
and  South  Amer- 
ica. 

South  America,  South 
Africa,  China,  and 
Japan. 

All  countries 

Same  price 

143 
144 

Knife  blades  and 

steel  handles. 
Cntnailn* 

A  litUe  less  to  Canada 

to  offset  du^. 
June  15.    1901:  Cut 

145 

Wrenches  • 

20,000.00 
80,000.00 

800,000.00 

nails:     Domestic, 
.  82.13  per  keg;  South 

America,  $1.78. 
No  lower. 

146 
147 

Horse   and  mule 
shoes.* 

Hardware    special- 
ties." 

Hardware  and  tools. 

Great  Britain  and 
colonies. 

All  countries 

20  per  cent  higher 
pnces  for  special 
shoes  costing  10  per 
cent  higher  than 
domestic  patterns. 

Lower  lines  for  less. 

148 

do 

others  for  more;  av- 
erage, about  equal. 
As  a  general  proposi- 

tion, no,  but  foreign 
prices  stable,  home 
prices     fluctuating; 
hence,  sometimes 
lower,    sometimes 
higher. 

>  Produce  about  3  per  cent  United  States  output. 

>  Produce  25  per  cent  United  States  output. 
■Produce  one-half  to  two-thirds  United  States 

output. 

*  Produce  20  to  25  per  cent  United  States  output 

*  Produce  60  per  cent  United  States  output 


«  Produce  about  10  per  cent  United  States  ontpnt 
7  Produce  about  20  per  cent  of  padlocks,  United 

States  output 
*  Produce  about  1  per  cent  United  States  output 
>  Produce  about  7|  per  cent  United  States  output 
u'  Produce  about  one-third  American  ou^ut 
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No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


149 


ISO 


151 


15:2 


158 


154 


156 
156 


157 
156 


159 
160 

161 


162 
168 

164 


Article. 


Wagon  and  carriage 
springB.^ 


Fittingii,  hardware. 


Anvils  >. 


Saddlery  hardware <. 


Hardware,  iron  cast- 
ings, and  toys. 


Building  hardware*. 


Hardware^ 

do* 

BtOTCB 

Wire,  wire  cloth,  gal- 
vanixed  wire.  * 

A  single   hardware 

specuklty.' 
Stoves 

Cooking  ranges 


Saws  and  machine 

knives. 
Wire    and    manila 

rope. 

Cutlery  and    hard- 
ware specialties. 


Foreign  market. 


All  countries 


South  Africa,  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand, 
Canada,  etc. 

Mexico,  Cuba.  Cana- 
da, Australia,  Ha- 
waii, Philippines, 
Europe. 

All  countries 


Most  all  countries 


South  Africa.  Austra- 
lia, South  America,^ 
England,  Asia. 

Great  Britain,  Central 
Europe,  India,  South 
Africa,  Australia, 
South  America, 
Mexico. 

England  and  Canada. 

Australia,  Mexico, 
Canada,  Cuba. 

All  countries  except 

Far  East 
All  countries 


South  Africa. 


All  countries 


Mexico,  Canada, 
South  America, 
South  Africa. 

South  America,  Af- 
rica, Europe,  Mex- 
ico, etc. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


11,871.81 


80,000.00 


10,000.00 
10,000.00 


15,000.00 

to 
20,000.00 


50,000.00 
28,350.00 

800.00 
3,000.00 

4,000.00 
25,000.00 

10,000.00 


50,000.00 
10,000.00 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


PerceiU. 
1 


5 
4 

20 
10 


10 


15 


.001 
iofl 


83i 


II 


50 


Foreisn  price  a«  com- 
parea  with  domestic. 


Wagon  springs.— 
June.  1901:  Domes- 
tic, 4i  to  5  cents; 
foreign,  4t^  cents. 
June,  1900:  Domes- 
tic, 4i  to  4i  cents; 
foreign,  4i  cents. 

None  less,  and  for 
some  goods  get 
more,except  Russia, 
where  10  per  cent  off 
is  allowed  since 
countervailing  duty 
on  Russian  sugar 
was  ordered. 

Practically  cost,  to 
meet  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

No  lower.  Can  not 
fill  home  orders; 
hence  do  -not  seek 
foreign  market. 

At  present  10  to  15  per 
cent  higher.  Some 
years  ago  for  less, 
when  prices  here 
were  high. 

Some  5  per  cent  less; 
some  equal;  some 
more.  Average  2  or 
8  per  cent  lower  to 
meet  foreign  prices. 

No  lower.  May  do  so 
in  future. 

No  lower. 


DO. 
Not  often;  but  hava 

done  so  to  induce 

trade. 
Not  lower  (ordinarily ) . 

5  per  cent  higher. 
Have  only  done  a 
tentative  export 
business. 

Goods  sold  in  United 
States  are  not  ex- 
ported. No  com- 
parison possible,  but 
profit  on  both  mar- 
kets approximately 
eaual. 

No  lower. 

Lower,  because  of 
drawback  on  im- 
ported raw  material. 

10  per  cent  lower  in 
caae  of  cutlery,  es- 
pecially knives  and 
forka,  to  compete 
with  German  and 
English  manufac- 
turers. On  other 
goods  prices  the 
same. 


1  Produce  about  3  per  cent  United  States  output. 

'Produce  aqout  80  per  cent  United  States  output. 

'Produce  probably  15  per  cent  United  States  out- 
put. 

*  Produce  from  5  to  20  per  cent  United  States  out- 
put. 


&  Produce  more  than  90  per  cent  United  States 
output. 

«  Produce  from  5  to  30  per  cent  United  States  out- 
put. 

'  Produce  about  one-tenth  United  States  output. 
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No.  of 

eitab- 

Ush- 

ment. 


165 
166 

167 
168 


169 
170 


171 
172 


173 


174 


176 


176 
177 

178 
179 

180 
181 


Article. 


Saws  and  files  i 
Ghain8 


Copying  presses,  ink- 

Btands,  hardware. 

Locks  and  padlocki^. 


Lifting  Jacks 


Hardware    and  bi- 
cycle specialties. 


Stoves 

Hammers 
hatchets. 


and 


Hardware 


Foreign  market 


Hardware     special- 
ties. 


Hand  drills,  forges, 
hub-boxing  ma- 
chines, etc. 


Electrical    instru- 
ments. 
Electrical  apparatus. 


Electrical  goods,  etc 
Electrical  apparatus. 

ZSlectrical  switches* . 

Electrical   motors 
and  dynamos.^ 


All  ooantties 


Australia,  Europe, 
Asia,  South  Amer- 
ica, westlndies,  etc. 


All  countries 


Through  commisBion 

houses. 
All  countries 


.do 


England  and  British 
colonies,  but  not 
direct. 

Nearly  all  countries . . 


Canada,  etc 


All  countries , 


.do 


Central  and  South 
America,  Australia. 
Canada,  China,  and 
Japan. 

All  countries;  Eng- 
land chiefly. 

Canada,  Mexico, 
South  America,  Eu- 
rope, Japan,  etc. 

Argentina,  Canada, 
Kngland. 

All  countries. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


1800.000.00 

ao,ooo.oo 

8,600.00 
65,868.29 


5,000.00 
125,000.00 

60,000.00 


7,878.83 


1,000.00 


28,860.00 


75,000.00 
4,900.00 

211,600.00 
62,500.00 

7,600.00 
160,000.00 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product 


Percent 
10 

10 


83f 


Fo 


83^ 


121 


n 


15 


26 


16* 
6 

5 
15 


rice  as  oom- 
th  domestic. 


No  lower.  In  many 
cases  get  more. 

No  lower.  Sell  at 
slightly  higher 
prices. 

Saime  price. 

Cheap  padlocks  (six,) 
domestic  6.66,  for- 
eign 5.39;  medium 
padlocks  (six),  do- 
mestic 10.75,  foreign 
10.75;  fine  padlocks 
(six),  domestic  14.82, 
foreign  14.82.  Low» 
on  some  goods;  same 
prices  lor  greater 
portion.* 

No  lower. 

Slightly  higher  for  ex- 
port, but  occasion- 
ally lower  on  partic- 
ular patterns. 

No  lower. 
Do. 


Lower,  to  Increeae  vol- 
ume of  busineas  and 
reduce  percentage 
of  fixed  charges  per 
single  tool. 

About  5  per  cent  lower 
and  in  Canada  10 
per  cent  lower. 
Barn-door  hangers, 
iron  axle,  domestic 
60 -f- 10 +  5  off,  Can- 
ada 70  o£F;  ham- 
door  hangers,  roller 
bearing,  domestic 
70  -f-  10  -H  5  off, 
Canada  75  off;  barn- 
door rail,  domestic 
2|,  Canada  24. 

Discount:  Drills,  do- 
mestic 40  per  cent 
foreign  86  per  cent; 
forgeSfdomestic  75  + 
10,  foreign  60 -H 10 -f- 
10;  hub-box  machin- 
ery, domestic  Z^, 
foreign  33i;  feed- 
cutters,  domestic 
60—10,  foreign  60. 
Prices  are  f.  o.  b. 
factory,  except  in 
car  lots;  f.  o.  b.  New 
York,  boxing  extra. 

5  per  cent  lower. 

No  lower. 


Do. 
Do. 

Same  price. 

Lower,  because  terms 
are  cash. 


1  Produce  80  per  cent  saws  and  tools.  United  States     " 

output  * 

^Produce  one-fifth  United  States  output  * 


Produce  20  to  25  per  cent  outout  United  States. 
Produce  one-fourth  output  Lnited  States. 
Produce  about  7  per  cent  United  States  output 
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No.  of 

esUb- 

Ush- 

ment. 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreien  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

Ift2 

Valve     reeeating 
machines.! 

Steam  gauges^ 

Valves 

All  countries 

19,807.78 
1,000.00 

Percent. 
25 

1.06 

Higher,  so  as  to  cover 

18a 
l&l 

England,    Australia, 
and  Japan. 

All  countries 

cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  duty,  if 
there  is  any. 

No  lower,  except  to 
establish  trade  and 
when  prices  were 
higher  here.  Recom- 
mends duty  off  ingot 
copper. 

No  lower. 

185 

Gas  meters 

Japan,  Mexico,  and 

Canada. 
All  countries 

10,000.00 
44,280.00 

10 

Do. 

186 

Iron  pumps  and  fit- 
tings. 
Rt^>ii.Tn  pnmrff 

Average    price  is 

187 

....  .do  ................ 

higher. 
No  higher. 

188 

Boilers  (house),  ra- 
diators. 

Iron  pipe  fittings' . . . 

Windmills,    pumps, 
and  haying  tools. 

Steam  appliances 

Qas  meters^ 

England,  France,  Ger- 
many,  Italy,    Nor- 
way. Sweden,' Den- 
marlc,  Africa,  Rus- 
sia. 

Germany.    Belgium, 
Mexico,   and  Aus- 
tralia. 

All  countries 

30,000.00 

25,000.00 

15,000.00 

50,000.00 
1,200.00 

80,000.00 

12,000.00 
20,000.00 

8ame~  price,   but  ex- 

189 
190 

4 

8i 

12 
iofl 

10 

4 

8 

treme  lowest.     Re- 
commends    lower 
freight  rates  on  fast 
ocean  steamers. 
No  lower. 

Do. 

191 
192 

United  Kingdom 

Japan     and     South 

America. 
All  countries 

Same  price  or  higher. 
Not  lower. 

198 

Hot-air  pumping  en- 
gines.* 

Heaters,  boilers,  and 
separators. 

Gas  and  electric  fix- 
tures. 

June,   1901,   domestic 

194 
196 

Great    Britain    and 

Japan. 
All  countries 

discount  20  percent; 
foreign  discount.  25 
to  80  per  cent  for 
India,    Spain,    Aus- 
tralia, Russia,  Cuba. 
On    account     of 
freights,  duties,  etc. 
No  lower. 

Do. 

1  Produce  about  one-third  United  States  output.        *  Produce  about  20  per  cent  United  States  output. 
'Produce  nine-tenths  United  States  output.  *  Produce  about  one-tenth  United  States  output. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  VEHICLES. 

The  manofacturers  of  agricultural  implements  report  with  only  one  exception  that 
prices  to  foreign  purchasers  are  either  higher  or  no  lower  than  those  for  domestic 
purchasers.  In  general,  the  policy  agrees  with  that  stated  by  establishment  No.  13, 
namely,  **  Foreign  prices  are  made  sufficiently  higher  than  domestic  prices  to  pay 
freight  to  New  York  and  boxing  for  ocean  shipment."  Establishment  No.  15,  which 
sells  plows,  harrows,  and  cultivators  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  its  product  and 
which  quotes  foreign  prices,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table,  at  the  same  or  somewhat 
higher  than  domestic  prices,  states  that  these  are  f.  o.  b.  vessel  New  York  City, 
packed  for  export,  and  that  this  extra  expense  amounts  to  a  deduction  of  10  per 
cent  from  the  export  prices.  This  deduction,  it  will  be  seen,  brings  the  net  foreign 
prices  below  the  domestic  prices  in  the  case  of  chilled  plows  and  spring-teeth  har- 
rows, but  leaves  the  foreign  price  higher  than  the  domestic  price  in  the  case  of  disk 
harrows,  com  cultivators,  and  perhaps  spike  harrows.  The  manufacturer  writes: 
*' Prices  in  the  States  are  not  uniform,  and  average  lower  than  in  export.  We  did 
advance  prices  to  export,  but  could  not  at  home,  owing  to  competition,  and  sold 
goods  too  low  at  home  this  year.  Must  advance  for  next  year."  He  also  writes: 
''The  foreigner  pays  ocean  insurance  and  duties,  which  add  from  50  per  cent  to  100 
per  cent  to  these  net  prices,  making  higher  prices  to  them.  In  some  cases  it  pro- 
hibits businesB." 
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The  reasoDB  for  securing  higher  prices  abroad  are  stated  as  follows: 

Salesmen  that  we  send  into  foreign  ooantries  cost  at  least  50  per  cent  more  than  in 
the  States  and  sell  comparatively  few  goods  because  it  is  missionary  territory,  and 
American  goods  cost  more  than  European  ffoods,  but  American  are  admitted  superior 
in  quality  and  durability.  Duties  imposed  by  some  countries,  for  instance,  France, 
and  most  countries  in  Europe,  are  excessive  and  almost  prohibitive.  Australian 
duties  impoGNed  since  the  feaeration,  run  5,  15.  20,  and  25  per  cent  in  respective 
named  colonies.  Three  have  none  on  plows  and  parts.  We  ought  to  have  arrange- 
ments effected  by  which  duties  would  oe  nominal  and  business  would  be  combined 
so  that  Victories  could  ship  goods  to  New  York  or  ports  in  carloads  at  special  rail 
rates,  and  could  assemble  tnem  at  New  York  in  ship-load  quantities,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  charter  ships  that  will  run  direct  from  port  of  entry  to  nearest  port  of  delivery  and 
save  reloading  and  extra  freight  charges  by  more  than  one  transportation  line. 

Establishment  No.  26,  whose  exports  amount  to  $100,000  in  grain  drills  ancl 
seeding  machines,  and  which  produces  more  than  half  of  the  output  of  this  dass  of 
machines  in  the  United  States,  states  that  *'home  consumers  could  reduce  the  cost 
by  paying  cash,  but  a  large  proportion  buy  or  want  to  buy  on  one  or  two  years'  time." 
They  add:  **  We  do  not  sell  to  our  foreign  agents  or  jobbers  for  less  money  than  we 
sell  to  those  of  our  own  country.  We  make  the  prices  about  the  same,  and  to  the 
said  price  we  add  the  additional  cost  of  boxing,  etc.,  that  is  necessary  when  goods 
are  shipped  across  the  ocean.  *  *  *  Most  manufacturers  sell  their  goods  for  the 
foreign  trade  through  large  jobbing  houses  and  ask  them  net  prices,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  persons  compare  said  prices  to  the  retail  prices  to  the  farmer  in  this  country.'* 
Respecting  action  through  legislation,  they  add,  *'It  is  our  opinion  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  largely  promote  foreign  trade  and  employment  if  the 
patent  laws  of  foreign  countries  were  as  liberal  to  inventors  of  the  United  States  as 
the  patent  laws  of  our  own  country  are  to  the  foreign  inventor."  *  *  *  ** Reci- 
procity in  farm  machinery  with  foreign  countries  would  increase  the  exports  in  farm 
machinery  and  not  injure  our  home  trade,  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  United 
States  manufacturers  excel,  making  a  better  machine  and  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
nation,  and  we  do  not  fear  foreign  competition  if  placed  upon  the  same  basis.'' 

Establishment  No.  30,  manufacturing  vehicles,  in  submitting  domestic  and  export 

price  lists,  states: 

The  prices  made  are  our  net  prices  for  goods  boxed  up  for  export  and  freight  prei)aid 
to  New  York  City.  To  arrive  at  these  prices  we  have  simply  added  to  the  net  prices 
as  made  on  domestic  list  the  actual  cost  for  boxing  tight  and  freight  on  each  venicle. 
We  see  no  reason  whatever  why  anyone  in  this  country  should  attempt  to  sell  goods 
in  foreign  countries  for  a  less  price  than  obtained  for  same  here,  at  least  in  the  car- 
riage trade.  We  have  maintained  in  London,  England,  since  1890  a  branch  house 
nnaer  our  own  management.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  our  London  manager  had 
a  difficult  time  in  introducing  in  that  country  our  carriages,  but  since  that  time  oar 
business  in  London  has  shown  a  satisfactory  increase  for  each  year,  and  we  would 
say  to  you  that  the  goods  are  billed  to  London  at  the  same  price,  as  you  will  notice  on 
our  export  list,  and  are  sold  in  that  country  at  a  margin  of  profit  over  and  above  this 
pri(«  sufficient  to  cover  ocean  transportation,  all  the  necessary  expense  of-  business, 
including  manager  in  London,  and  to  pay  the  home  factory  a  hjBmdsome  profit  each 
year. 

AOBIGULTirSAL  IMFLEXSim  AlTD  VXHIOLEg. 


No.  of ' 

estab-  I 

lish-    1 

ment.  I 


Article. 


1  !  Plows,    ciiltivaton, 
I     etc. 

2  ,  Agricultural  imple- 

mentB.i 


Foreign  market. 


Bngland 

All  countries 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


186,740.65 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


15 
161 


Foreign  price  as  com- 
parea  with  domestic. 


No  lower. 

Sometimes  lower, 
when  oompetitioD 
compels  it,  rather 
than  be  forced  oat 
of  the  market 


^  l*roduce  about  25  per  cent  United  States  output. 


FOBBION  AND  DOMKBTIO  PBICK8. 
AOKIOniTnKAL  IMFLSlCnraB  AlTD  TSEIOLES— Continiied. 


No.  of 
llah- 

Article. 

POreign  market. 

Valneof  ei- 
poitt. 

»"wfilf^eSS- 

^ 

PUuUtloii  machin- 
ery." 

'ST'  '"■'- 

Uezlco,  Cmtral  and 
South    America. 
Africa.  Wcrtlndlee. 
tetc. 

AoBQilla,  Tuniaii'la^' 

aL'""' 

PereaU. 

NO  lower 

0,000.00 

BIOS 

Do. 

RuBd.,  Afilca,  Mei- 
Bll^rU 

No  lower. 

Jnne  16.  1900:   R  MI 

plomw.ei.ah.  and 
Ral.  coulter,  domes- 

R  ei«  plowi  w.  ei. 
sh.anilR&l.  coQltei, 

aiy  30,  1901:  R  18" 
plowi.  L.L.com.  slcy. 

aiT  30,  1901:  R  H" 

W.M:      foreign. 

ThiHtkloc  macUn- 

10,000.00 
2,838.98 

yoTtt,  "f«ricaitn>^' 
and  mining. 

Agrlcnltaralmwihlti- 

Europe.  AaU,  Aiiica. 
Aogtiatla.    BoutH 

Thnnuh  New  Tork 
aniTBoatoD  export 

n,m.ie 

1,000.00 

lO-tlDC,     domealic^ 
t9.12:    AuBtralliT 
IB.60.      June,    1900; 
Coke   fork.    10-Une, 
domeMlc.  tl2:  Aiu- 
timlla,  (10.80.    June, 
1901:   Ma^re  fork. 

I  Bbool  one-half  United  Blates  ontpnt. 


'  Produce  b  per  cc 
Very  Bmall. 
ates  Duipai.  ■  Produce  ID  per  c 

CM.  *  Produce  Irom  21 

United  Stala  output         oulpul. 
in  arrival  of  goods  In  New  York.   No  cb 
menl.    Freight  paid  to  Ncv  York. 


r  cent  United  Rlatoa 


Net  prices. 

Name  of  goods. 

dcAlera. 

Export. 

|i 

3. 76 
00 

DaOart. 

*"".» 
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AOXIOULTirauU.  IMPLXXKllTfl  AVO  TXHIOLSS-Oontinued. 


No.  of 

esUb- 

liflb- 

ment. 

Article, 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product 

Forelsrn  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic 

14 

Grain  drillsi 

Australia,  Great  Brit^ 
ain,       Germany, 
France,    Soutn 
America,      China, 
and  Japan. 

All  countries 

121,285.55 
50,000.00 

PercenL 
6* 

10 

Higher  prices. 
No  lower. 

15 

Ploiis,  harrowfl,  cul- 
tlvatora,etc. 

Agrlcultnral  imple- 
ments. 
do 

16 

Europe  and  Anstral- 

asiaT 
All  conntriMt ... 

17 

45,000.00 

1,500,000.00 

850,000.00 

20,000.00 

i,5oo.oa 

2,700,000.00 

1,500,000.00 

10,000.00 
2,000.00 

100,000.00 

5,000.00 

17 

15 

2to8 
10 

25 

66f 

5 
Small. 

10 

iofl 
(') 

5^ 

Do. 

18 

do 

do 

Do. 

19 

do 

do 

No  lower:    Kenerally 

20 

Seedinsr  macbines  *. . 

do 

better. 
No  lower. 

21 

Qarden  tools^ 

do 

Lower.     Comnedtton 

22 

■ 

Mowers,  barvesters, 
binders,  reapers.* 

Haying  and  harvest- 
ing machinery, 
disk  harrows  and 
disk  cultivators. 

Com  shellers,  wind- 
mills, etc. 

Fertilizer-mill    ma- 
chinery. 

Grain  drills 

do 

with       EuKlish, 
French,    and   Ger- 
man mana&cturers. 
Higher.  None  sold  for 

28 

do 

lower  prices  abroad 
than  in  the  United 
States. 
Not  lower  in  any  esse. 

(•) 
Same  price. 

Same,  with  costof  box- 

24 

25 

26 

All     corn-producing 

countries.    . 
Canada,  Mezloo,Cuba, 

South  America,  Ha- 

Italy. 

Mainly  Australia, 
New  Zealand.  South 
America,  ana  Eng- 
land. 

Russia.  Japan,    and 
Mexico. 

Cuba,   Porto    Rico, 
England,    South 
Africa,    Canada, 
Germany,  and  Aus- 
tralU. 

Through  exporters  in 
New  York. 

27 

Rubber  tires 

ing  machines  added. 
No  lower. 

28 

Buffgies    and    car- 
riages,  cheaper 
grades. 

Children's  carriages 
and  carriage  gear.« 

Do. 

29 

25,000.00 

Do. 

1  Produce  about  20  per  cent  United  States  output 
>In  January,  1901: 


Name  of  goods. 


Chilled  plow 

Spring-teeth  harrow 

Disk  harrow 

Com  cultivator 

Spike  harrow 


Domestic 
price. 


Foreign 
price. 


Foreign  market 


15.70 

10.50 

16.40 

2.90 

6. 60  to  7. 70 


t5.70 

10.80 

18.90 

3.80 

7.25 


France  and  Aftstralis. 

Do. 
RusBia. 

Russia  and  France. 
Austialia  and  Russia. 


*  Produce  25  per  cent  United  States  output 
« Produce  15  per  cent  United  States  output 
(^Produce  one-third  United  States  output 
•Prices and  foreign  and  domestic  discounts: 


Name  of  goods. 


Large  field  com-sheller 

Horaepowers 

Hand  shellers: 

No.  15i  Diamond 

No.  102  Favorite 

T  Very  small. 

8  Pioauce  from  8  to  10  per  cent  output 


Domestic  price. 


28  per  cent  dia- 

count. 
85  per  cent  dis- 
count 

t5.50 
15.00 


Foreign  price. 


25  per  cent  dis- 
count. 

25  per  cent  dis- 
count 

ia.40 

16.66 


FOBEIGK  AKD  DOMESTIC  PBIOES. 
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AQXICtJIiTnEAI  DCPLEKSirTS  AlTD  VKHICLBB — Ck)ntmued. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Article. 

I'oreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Forel^  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

30 

Carriages 

All  countries 

125,000.00 

6,500.00 
1,459.50 

5,000.00 

35.000.00 
50,000.00 

30,000.00 

2,000.00 
25,000,00 

PercerU. 
5 

3. 
f  ofl 

2  or  3 

25 
3 

10 

iofl 
5 

Higher,  to  cover  cost 
of  boxing  tight  and 
freight  to  New  York 
City,  also  ocean 
freight  on  goods 
shipped  to  London. 

No  lower. 

No  lower,  but  do  not 

31 
S2 

Wagons  and  buggies. 
Wagons* 

Australia,  South 
Africa,  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  and  Cuba. 

South  Africa 

33 
34 

Baby  carriAges  and 
toys. 

Carnage  wheels  > 

Pleasure  vehicles 

Steel  axles 

Kngland    and    Aus- 
tralia.    / 
Australia 

sell  similar  wagon 
in  United  Stat^. 

Not  lower  to  any  ex- 
tent. 

No  lower. 

35 

Ah  countries 

Prices  are  practically 

the  same. 
Exactly     the     same. 

86 

Europe.   Australia, 
South    America, 
Canada,  and  South 
Africa. 

All  countries 

87 

Axles 

Domestic  buyers  in 
our  line  are  fully 
competent  to  get  the 
lowest  prices. 

No  higher. 

No  lower. 

88 

Bicycles 

Europe,  Asia.  Africa. 
South  America,ana 
Canada. 

1 

1  Produce  3  per  cent  United  States  output. 


*  Produce  one-third  output  United  States. 


LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  PRODUCTS. 

The  only  establishments  which  report  lower  prices  for  export  trade  than  for 
domestic  purchasers  are  those  which  produce  sole  leather  and  cut  soles.  They  give 
as  a  reason  the  rebate  of  the  tariff  duty  on  foreign  hides. 

Establishment  No.  24,  in  explaining  the  situation,  writes  as  follows: 

We  have  a  branch  house  in  London,  England,  for  which  We  buy  and  to  which  we 
ship  exactly  the  same  tannages,  qualities,  and  selections  of  hemlock  tanned  sole 
leather  that  we  buy  for  our  cut-sole  factorv  in  this  country.  We  are  at  the  present 
time  buying  **poor  damaged  sole  leather*'  for  use  in  America  at  20  cents,  while  we 
can  buy  exactly  the  same  leather  for  ** export"  at  18  or  19  cents.  This  is  because  the 
foreign  hides,  from  which  the  leather  is  made,  pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  and  when 
the  leather  is  exported  the  tanner  gets  a  rebate  of  99  per  cent  of  the  duty.  This 
figures  from  1  to  2  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  side,  on  leather 
valued  at  from  16  to  22  cents.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  tanner  whether  he  gets  20  cents 
from  the  American  buyer  or  18  cents  from  the  foreign  buyer  plus  2  cents  rebate  from 
the  Government.  The  result  is  that  the  American  shoe  manufacturer  is  forced  to 
pay  about  10  per  cent  more  than  his  foreign  competitor  for  the  same  leather. 

Before  the  15  per  cent  duty  was  put  on  hides  we  did  a  good  export  business  in 
sorted  cut  soles.  For  this  purpose  we  used  leather  made  from  domestic  hides,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  are  shut  out  of  the  foreign  market  because  our  product  can 
not  compete  with  English  prices  for  cut  soles  made  from  American  leather  bought 
at  lower  prices  than  we  can  buy  for.  We  might  add  that  it  is  absolutely  impracti- 
cable, under  anv  system  of  rebates,  to  use  leather  made  from  imported  hides  and 
undertake  to  collect  the  rebate  on  exported  cut  soles  or  shoes.  The  American  shoe 
factories  can  produce  in  eight  months  as  many  shoes  as  the  American  people  can 
consume  in  a  year.  The  Government  should,  therefore,  encourage  an  export  trade 
in  boots  and  shoes.  Instead  of  doing  so  the  present  policy  of  the  Government,  by 
imposing  a  hide  duty  and  a  duty  on  sole  leather  (raw  material),  is  simply  adding  to 
the  American  shoe  manufacturers*  already  severe  competition  with  foreign  manu- 
factorersand  is  stifling  the  growing  foreign  trade  in  boots  and  shoes. 

We  want  to  point  out,  in  this  connection,  that  boots  and  shoes  represent  about 
33J  per  cent  of  skilled  labor,  while  sole  leather  represents  but  a  small  labor  cost — 
perhaps  5  per  cent — ^and  very  little  of  that  skilled  labor.  The  United  States  L^ither 
Company,  a  trust,  having  practically  a  monopoly  of  tanning  sole  leather  made  from 
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imported  hides,  are  exporting  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  sole  leather  representsng 
a  5  per  cent  labor  cost.  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  American 
people  would  be  better  subserved  by  encouraging  an  increased  export  trade  in  boots 
and  Bhoes.  which  represents  33^  per  cent  skilled  labor  cost 

The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by  putting  hides  and  sole  leather  on 
the  free  lint,  so  as  to  enable  our  shoe  manufacturers  to  buy  their  raw  material  as 
cheap  as  their  foreign  competitors. 

A  similar  statement  is  made  by  establishment  No.  2,  which  handles  men's  and 
women's  shoes.    They  write: 

We  aim  to  sell  our  goods  to  our  foreign  trade  at  prices  equal  to  those  fixed  for  oar 
domestic  trade  plus  the  cost  of  transportation. 

An  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  doing  this  and  making  our  foreign  business  profita- 
ble is  the  duty  on  the  raw  materials  coming  into  this  country.  There  is  a  provision 
for  rebate  of  dut^  on  imported  materials  sent  out  of  the  country  in  manufactured 
goods,  but  practically  there  is  much  difficulty  in  securing  the  advantage  of  this 
rebate. 

We  would  suggest  and  ui^  most  strenuously  the  removal  of  duty  on  the  raw 
material,  as  a  step  that  would  enable  the  American  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes 
to  profitably  sell  his  goods  abroad  on  the  same  basis  as  to  domestic  trade. 

A  leading  manufacturer,  not  reported  in  the  following  table,  writes: 

The  duty  on  hides  has  added  6  to  10  cents  a  pair  to  the  actual  cost  of  heavy  goods. 
Heavy  shoes  contain  about  3  pounds  of  sole  leather  (boots  even  more  than  that), 
and  in  the  uppers  there  are  about  2  pounds  of  leather,  making  the  weight  of  a  pair 
of  shoes  about  6  pounds.  This  is  wnere  the  burden  of  this  tariff  has  gone — ^nght 
into  heavy  goods.  Not  more  than  1}  pounds  of  sole  leather  go  into  light  shoes,  and 
the  uppers  are  now  largely  made  of  goatskin  and  various  kinds  of  leather  that  the 
duty  does  not  affect  much.  A  pair  of  shoes  that  will  sell  to  the  jobber  for  92}  cents 
to  $1  is  retailed  for  $1.25,  and  a  great  many  cases  are  sold  in  this  way.  Manufactur- 
ers find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  any  profit  at  92  J  cents.  Some  shoes  of  that 
class  are  now  sold  for  95  and  97  J  cents  and  jobbed  for  $1.  About  $1.25  is  what  work- 
ingmen  will  pay  without  controversv  for  such  a  pair,  but  when  the  price  is  put  up 
to  $1.35  or  $1.40  it  is  always  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  The  fact 
that  goods  have  to  be  sold  for  92}  cents  has  induced  every  possible  method  of  cheap- 
ening the  goods.  The  jobber  feels  compelled  to  have  the  shoe  at  that  price,  and 
buys  the  best  he  can  get,  regardless  of  the  make-up.  The  manufacturers  in  this 
vicinity  have  been  accustomed  to  make  substantial  goods,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  driven  out  because  they  were  not  willing  to  manu^ture  what  might  be  termed 
extreme  shoddy  goods  in  order  to  g^t  the  price  down  so  that  they  could  sell  the 
goods  favorably  and  at  a  profit.  I  think  the  whole  shoe  and  leather  trade  are  of  one 
mind  on  this  subject. 

Six  of  the  24  establishments  reporting  advocated  putting  hides  and  sole  leather  on 
the  free  list. 

LEATHEB  AlTD  LEATHEB  PB0DUCT8. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


1 
2 

S 

4 
6 


Article. 


Men's  shoes 
Shoes! 


High-grade  boots 
and  shoes. 

do 

Shoes 


Foreign  market 


Great  Britain,  Austra- 
lia, Cuba,  and  Can- 
ada. 

Great  Britain,  West 
Indies,  AustnUasia. 

European  countries 
and  Australia. 

All  countries 

....do 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


150,000.00 
100,000.00 

6,000.00 

226,000.00 
600,000.00 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


Percent. 
5 


(") 


18 
161 


Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic 


No  lower. 


No  lower.  Same  as 
domestic  plus  coat  of 
'transportation. 

No  lower. 

Same  price. 

AJmoet  invariably 
higher;  about  5  per 
cent  Shoes,  domes- 
tic. 12.60  diacount,  1 
to  80  days;  foreign, 
$2.64  diaooont,  1  to 
60  days. 


1  Produce  1  per  cent  output  United  States, 


'Very  small. 


FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  PRICES. 
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LEATHER  AlTD  LEATHER  PRODUCTS — Continued. 


No.  of 

• 

Propor- 

estab- 
lish- 

Article. 

Foreign  markets. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

tion  to 
total 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

ment 

product. 

Percent. 

6 

Medium-grade  boots 

Australia  and  Great 

$25,000.00 

10 

Foreign  prices  at  least 

and  shoes. 

Britain. 

10  percent  higher. 

7 

High-grade  shoes 

Laoies'  shoes 

All  countries 

Higher. 

Higher.    Get  10  cents 

8 

Australia 

**25,'666.66' 

i" 

a  pair  extra  for  red 

tape  and  extra  ex- 

pense. Do  not  ctiter 
lor   foreign   trade; 

home  market  keeps 

us  busy. 

9 

Texas  oaks,  bends, 

England,     Scotland, 

15,468.40 

1 

No    lower.      Foreign 

and  shoulders. 

and  Ireland. 

buvers  are  always 
able  to  obtain  the 

very  lowest  market 

prices. 

10  '  nntaolfifl  from  Union 

England 

19,013.67 

2 

Lower  prices  to  reduce 
surplus      without 

tanned  faoleleather.i 

lowering  our  price 

here. 

11 

Cut  sole  leather 

Through  commission 
men  in  London. 

16,904.41 

1ft 

Lower  in  1898.  No 
sales  since,  on  ac- 
count of  hide  duty 
of  15  per  cent.  Wom- 
an's 5-inch  finesoles: 

March,  1898,  domes- 

tic 10  cents,  foreign 
9i  cents;  June,  1898, 

domestic  10|  cents, 

foreign  10  cents. 

12 

—             -             — 

Black   glased    kid. 
goat  leather.* 

Etuope  and  Australia. 

800,000.00 

2 

No  lower. 

18 

Fancy  leather  goods. 

Canada 

12,000.00 

2 

Same  price. 
No  lower. 

14 

Leather  and  skins. . . 

Europe,  Australasia. 
Canada,  Central 

100,000.00 

6 

and  South  America. 

16 

Kangaroo  leather*  .. 

England  and  Ger- 
many. 

2,600.00 

iof  1 

Higher. 

16 

Glnredkid» 

All  countries 

At  least  10  per  cent 
higher. 

^*^^>^*  ^     ^r  ^k^  vi^^p^B  Vf^  ^m  ^r*^'      vvwvvwvvv 

17 

Shoes 

do 

60,000.00 
4,000.00 

6-10 

No  lower. 

18 

Patent  leather 

England 

^oOfl 
2 

* 

Do. 

19 

Belting 

Canada,     Mexico, 
West  Indies. 

Do. 

M^\^m 

20 

Leather  belting 

Great  Britain  and 
Mexico. 

5,000.00 

2i 

Prices  about  the  same, 
but  price  stands  in 
the  way  of  large 
sales  in  many  in- 
stances. 

21 

Belting  and  lacing . . 

All  countries 

10,000.00 

1 

No  lower. 

22 

Harness  and  horse 
collars. 

do 

15,000.00 

5 

No  lower.  Foreign 
sales    increasing 

rapidly. 

23 

Harness,  collars,  and 

Cuba 

6,000.00 

1 

No  lower. 

saddlery. 

A  ^  X^      M^^  ••    ^tf  A  ■ 

24 

Sole  leather  and  sole- 
leather  cat  soles. 

All  countries 

Lower  prices  (see 
text). 

^■^™^  ^      ^i^  ^^  ^^M^^^  ^r^B  ^  ^r^^     ^^^^H^^VH 

1  Produce  10  per  cent  United  States  output. 

'1898.    None  since. 

*  Produce  5  per  cent  United  States  output. 


*  Produce  38}  per  cent  United  States  output. 

*  Produce  88  per  cent  United  States  output. 
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WOOD  MANUFACTURES,  PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP. 

Establishment  No.  4,  exporting  $50,000  worth  of  product  to  the  amount  of  four- 
fifths  of  its  output,  states  that  only  on  one  or  two  per  cent  of  their  business  do  they  sell 
for  less  money  abroad  than  at  home,  and  that  the  reasons  are  the  competition  of  other 
American  concerns  making  the  same  line  of  goods.    They  add: 

If  all  manufacturers  would  fi^re  correct  cost  price  with  fair  percentages  of  profit, 
in  both  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  sales,  there  would  be  no  dispute,  but  the  general 
impression  is  that  ^ou  must  sell  low  to  get  that  trade,  and  that  is  entirely  wrong. 
Foreigners  look  pnncipally  for  quality. 

Establishment  No.  16,  exporting  $5,000  worth  of  wood  pipe,  states: 

The  proportion  of  goods  we  manufacture  and  export  being  so  small  a  pArt  of  oar 
business,  we  have  g^iven  the  matter  of  equality  of  price  no  consideration.  Our  export 
business  is  increasing  rapidly  this  year,  and  we  find  no  occasion  for  selling  export 
trade  at  any  lower  prices  than  we  do  the  home  trade. 

Establishment  No.  21,  which  exports  $8,000  worth  of  k^s  and  barrels,  makes  com- 
plaint principally  of  the  import  duties  in  Canada  and  other  countries,  and  asks  for 
reduction  of  such  duties,  if  possible. 

Establishment  No.  34  points  out  specifically  that  the  price  is  the  same  at  the  port 
of  shipment    They  also  add: 

Exporters  of  paper  in  this  country  are  few  and  confined  to  specialities  in  news- 
paper and  wrapping.  The  manufacturers  of  newspaper  here  have  the  advantage  over 
ni^  if  not  all,  other  countries,  except  Canada,  in  fine  water  power  and  spruce  tim- 
ber. Home  competition  will  take  care  of  the  buyer.  Home  consumers,  as  a  whole, 
buy  paper  cheaper  than  the  consumers  of  any  country. 

WOOD  MAHITf  ACTUBBS,  PAFEB  AlTD  WOOD  PULP. 


Na  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


2 
3 
4 


6 


8 


9 
10 


Article. 


Cisteni  pomps  1. 


Pumps 

Desks  and  chain. 
Office  desks 


Office  and  library 
furniture. 

Letter  flies,  filing 
cabinets,  labor- 
saving  office  de- 
vices." 

Chairs  all  ^kindss. . . . 


Cane  and  wood  seat 
chairs. 


Chairs 

Medium  grade  bed- 
room,dining-room, 
and  office  furni- 
ture.* 


Foreign  market 


All  countries 


.do 
.do 


Great  Britain,  Europe, 
Central  and  South 
America,  South  Af- 
rica, and  Australia. 

Europe,  Africa,  South 
America,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

England,  Germany, 
and  South  America. 


Canada,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Mexico. 


England,  Scotland, 
South  America, 
Cuba,  and  Hawaii. 

Cimada 

England,  Africa,   and 
O&jada. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


1180,000.00 


CO,  000. 00 


60,000.00 


20,000.00 


40,000.00 

Limited. 
10,000.00 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


20 


S8» 

'so' 


7  or  8 


10 


15 


3 


Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared  with  domestic 


Domestic  discount  60 
to  60  -f-  10,  foreign 
discount  70  on  one 
or  two  items  made 
largely  for  export 

No  lower. 
Do. 

Higher  usually,  lower 
on  about  2  per  cent 
of  sales,  on  account 
of  American  compe- 
tition. 

At  slightly  advanced 
prices. 

No  lower. 


Three-eighth-lneh  coil 
chair,  domestic. 
S3.50  per  hundred; 
Canada,  $3. 16.  Eng- 
lish and  German 
competition.  ^^ 

Regular  Jobbin| 
»nces,  same  as  sold 
Ln  this  country. 

No  lower. 

Never  lower:  price  al- 
ways the  same. 


r. 


1  Produce  5  to  8  per  cent  United  States  output. 
'Produce  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  united 
States  output 


s  Produce  10  per  cent  United  States  output 
*  Produce  10  per  cent  high  grade  bedroom  furni- 
ture. 
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Hoof 

Itah- 
meat 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

*^"' 

Propor- 
total 

Foreign  price  as  own- 
pared  wftb  domestic. 

12 

Picture  moldlnga... 
Refrigerator* 

Hawaii,  Cuba,  Vene- 
nieU,  and  Mexico, 

16,000.00 
S,  COO.  00 

M 

No  lower,  except  6  per 
cent  lower  in  Cana- 
da to  help  overmmo 
Canadian  duty  of  36 

A  little  belter  prices  on 
Do. 

» 

SteSS?";;;; 

Mexico  and  Canada.. 
Sontb   Africa.    Au>- 

tmlla,  Coata  RlCa. 

and  Chile. 
Canada,       England. 

ColnmblB. 
All  conntrles  except 

England'    and    0«r- 
All  countries 

5. 000.00 

35 

S.^  prices. 

No  lower,  except  Can- 
duty  added  makes 
prices  same  as  here. 

No  lower  now.  Prior 
to  Sept,  I,  ISM.  10 
per  cent  less.  Lack 
ol     home     order-. 

Same  price, 

No^X. 

Wood    dishes    and 
Wood  iplltpiillSTa.. 

54,000.00 

80.000.00 
6f>,200.D0 

16,000.00 

2. 000. 00 

10.716.00 

14,600,00 
6,000.00 

n 

'SK3J:SSS. 

Axe    and     balcbet 
Ilaiio    playera,  or- 

Argentina,     South 

America,  aoath  Af- 
rica, and  AnMialia. 

Sooth  Africa, 

1* 

10 
16( 

Small. 

account    of   doty 
transporlallon,  and 
sblpp%  charges, 
Oenerallv,  prices  are 

ties  and  condiilona. 
Style  1.  organ,  domes- 

cbinc,  domestic,  til; 
Aualralla.  m-Vb. 
June.  1901, 

No  lower. 

Sameprlce.but  deliT. 
ere<ri.o.b.    Thlg  is 

not  aa  great. 

1900,  but  not  In  IWl. 

Noloier. 

M 

Uprlsht  planoa 

Cabinet  organa 

BlUll      and      other 
England.     Scotland. 

Mexico.  Canada,  and 

Cuba. 

Pul    boanlB 

» 

I^^  paper  and 
0«T^t«l      paper 

Canada  and  Sngland 
England.      Canada, 

Md  uUitx. 

It  United  Stales  output. 

Ueth  sewing  machines  United  States. 

It  United  SMtea  output. 
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WOOD  MAMUTAOTUBlt,  PAFBB  AVO  WOOD  FULP— Continued. 


No.  of 

estab- 

llKb- 

ment. 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
parea  with  domestic:. 

82 

Paper 

Australia  and  South 
America. 

England,    Australia, 
nSist  Indies,  ChUe, 
etc. 

America,    Great 
Britain,  and  Can- 
ada. 

Mexico  and  England. 

China,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico. 

Through  commission 
houses. 

All  countries  except 
Canada. 

All  ocHiatries 

975,000.00 
60,000.00 
11,100.00 

600.00 

Percent. 
5 

U 
lofl 

Foreign  market  tak» 

8S 
84 
85 

Printing  paper  and 
chflmlcai  nber.  i 

Manila  paper 

Folding  paper  boxes. 
Writing  and  pencil 

tablets.' 
Blank  books 

different  weight  and 

sise,  but  prices  are 

equal. 
Get  higher  prices  for 

export    goods,  bat 

net  about  the  asme. 

owing  to  extrs  ooet 
Price  same  at  port  of 

shipment. 

No  lower. 

36 

Do. 

87 

Under  1. 

80 

4 

1 
3 

Do. 

88 

Paper 

580,000.00 

105,280.00 

88,600.00 

11,000.00 

Prices    will    aTengs 

89 

Paper     and     wood 
pulp. 

Book     paper     and 
wood  nber. 

Indurated     fiber 
ware,  pails,  buck- 
ets, tubs,  etc.  * 

about  same. 
No  lower. 

40 

do 

Do. 

41 

England,    Germany, 
Aance,   Australia, 
and  South  Africa. 

Expect  to  make  the 
same  profit  ongoodi 
whether  for  export 
or     United     Suta 
trade. 

1  Produce  about  5  per  cent  United  States  output.       *  Produce  5  to  8  per  cent  United  States  output. 
>  Very  little.  *  Produce  entire  United  States  oa^ut 

TEXTILES. 

Of  tlie  18  establishmentB  answering  the  schedules  13  report  that  foreign  prioee,  or 
the  prices  in  foreign  markets,  are  not  lower  than  those  in  domestic  markets. 

One  reports  that  knit  underwear  is  not  lower  in  China  and  Japan,  but  is  lower  in 
England  and  Australia. 

Another,  manufacturing  cotton  curtains  and  table  covers,  states  that  foreign  prices 
received  in  Canada  for  their  product  are  higher  than  domestic  prices,  and  two  oth- 
ers (Nos.  17  and  18),  shipping  to  China,  Africa,  South  America,  India,  Arabia,  and 
Manila,  state  that  foreign  prices  are  usually  higher,  or  "  sometimes  better.'' 

Establishment  No.  1,  which  sells  at  lower  prices  in  England  and  Australia,  bat 
not  in  China  and  Japan,  states  that  the  reasons  are  **  competition  with  foreign  goods 
and  carrying  charges  to  foreign  ports."  They  add:  "Conditions  are  unequal  abroad 
and  in  the  United  States.  Relatively  (values)  home  consumers  pay  no  more  than 
foreigners.  By  the  time  goods  reach  distribution  the  price  has  been  increased  by 
carrying  chaises." 

Entablishment  No.  8,  which  exports  small  quantities  of  Smyrna  rugs  and  ingrain 
art  squares  to  Australia,  states  that  it  receives  exactly  the  same  prices  f.  o.  b.  New 
York  as  it  asks  in  this  country.  "  Foreign  correspondents  repeatedly  ask.  for  lower 
prices,  saying  that  they  can  increase  the  sales,"  but  these  are  not  granted. 

Establishment  No.  15,  exporting  nearly  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  drills  and  sheet- 
ing, equal  to  60  per  cent  of  its  total  product,  selling  its  product  in  China,  Africa, 
South  America,  and  India,  states  that  "  they  usually  get  better  prices  for  export  than 
home-trade  goods,"  and  that  their  export  goods  are  sold  in  New  York.  They  add: 
"  We  never  sell  exports  at  less  than  home  trade,  except  when  there  is  laige  accumu- 
lation of  goods  which  home  trade  will  not  take."  In  order  to  equalize  prices  for 
home  consumers  they  say,  "  Reduce  tariff  so  that  home  consumers  can  buy  in  same 
markets  that  foreign  consumers  do." 
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Establishment  No.  16,  exportinj;^  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  drills  and  sheeting,  equal  to  75  p^r  cent  of  their  total  product,  selling  their 
goods  in  South  America,  Arabia,  China,  Africa,  and  Manila,  states  that  **  prices  in 
those  markets  are  sometimes  better  than  at  home." 

Another  establishment,  not  designated  in  the  schedule,  manufacturing  Nottingham 
curtains,  states  that  these  goods  are  not  exported,  **\t  being  difficult  to  even  hold 
the  domestic  market  in  competition  with  goods  of  foreign  manufacture,  on  account 
of  difference  in  the  labor  cost." 

Another  establishment,  manufacturing  grass  twine,  states,  ''Our  business  in  this 
direction  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  in  the  nature  of  a  development,  and  has 
not  been  extensive.  Our  goods  marketed  abroad  have  been  sold  at  the  same  prices 
f. o.  b.  factory  as  similar  goods  sold  in  the  United  States."  This  company  intends 
in  the  near  future  to  aggressively  open  up  foreign  markets  for  their  goods. 

TEXTILES. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment 


3 
4 


G 
8 

9 

10 
11 

12 

13 
14 
16 
16 


Article. 


Knit  underwear. 


Oilcloth  and  lino- 
leum. 

Cotton  ticking 

Cotton  curtains  and 
table  coven. 

Wide  sheetings, 
shirtings,  sheets, 
and  pillowcases. 

Hammocks,  mos- 
quito nettings. 

Smyrna  rugs  and  in- 
grain art  squares. 

Oilcloth  and  lino- 
leum. 


Hawsers,  rope  (spe- 
cialties). 

Tailor  linings 

Cotton  goods 


Foreign  market. 


Men's  linen  collars 
and  cuffs. 

Cotton  draperies  and 

comforts. 
Drills,   Jeans,   and 

cotton  flannels. 
Drills  and  sheetings. 


.do 


China,  Japan,  Eng- 
land, and  Australia. 

Mexico,  Great  Brit- 
ain. France,  and 
Germany. 

Canada 

do 

South  America.  Mex- 
ico, West  Indies. 
Smyrna,  Central 
and  South  America. 

All  countries 

Australia 

Australia.  Cuba, 
China,  Philippines, 
South  Africa,  and 
England. 

Russia 

Canada 

Cuba,  Mexico,  and 
South  America. 

Canada,  Australia, 
Trinidad,  and  Ger- 
many. 

Australia,  England, 
and  Canada. 

China.  India,  and 
South  America. 

China,  Africa.  South 
America,  and  India. 

South  America,  Aus- 
tria, China,  Africa, 
Manila. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

$60,000.00 

Percent. 
15 

30,000.00 

'25 

9,750.00 
1,000.00 

.off^ 

8,207.00 

i 

10,000.00 

3 

750.00 

Aofl 

17,000.00 

1 

40,000.00 

1 

1,386.00 
Very  small. 

Aofl 

6,000.00 

11 

500.00 

Small. 

1,120,000.00 

25 

960,000.00 

60 

777,388.00 

75 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


No  lower. 
Do. 


Do. 
Higher. 

No  lower. 


Do. 
No  lower  (same). 
No  lower. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Usually  foreign  prices. 

Higher. 

No  lower;  sometimes 
higher. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS,  BEVP^RAGES,  AND  TOBACCO. 

Four  of  the  establishments  report  lower  prices  in  foreign  markets. 

No.  1  states,  ^'  Foreign  manufacturers  cut  the  price  to  actual  cost  or  less  to  get  a 
footing.    In  some  cases  we  meet  the  cut." 

Establishment  No.  2,  which  reports  foreign  prices  on  one  brand  of  condensed 
^ilk  at  less  than  domestic  prices,  and  on  another  brand  as  equal  to  domestic  prices, 
states,  "We  neither  advertise  nor  canvass  in  foreign  countries,  this  expense  being 
MBumed  by  the  purchasers.  We  cultivate  the  foreign  markets  for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  occasional  opening  for  possible  surplus.**  They  also  add  that  in  case  of 
**le8  to  the  United  States  Government  for  foreign  consumption,  the  foreign  and 
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domestic  prices  are  the  same,  since  on  these  parchase^  *lwe  save  advertisiiig 
expenf>es.'*  The  same  is  true  on  sales  of  those  brands  to  private  consumers,  whidi 
are  not  advertised.  They  add:  ''We  believe  that  existing  inequalities  will  always 
regulate  themselves  and  that  no  new  legislation  should  be  attempted." 

Establishment  No.  5  states  that  the  canned  apples  which  are  sold  at  $1.85  £.  o.  b. 
factory  pell  at  9  shillings  c.  i.  f.,  or  $2.16  in  London  and  Glasgow,  and  that,  deducting 
35  cents  for  insurance  and  freight,  the  net  price  at  the  factory  is  $1.81,  or  4  cents  lese 
than  the  foreign  price.  They  add:  ''  As  a  rule  foreign  markets  will  take  a  cheaper 
grade  of  goods  than  the  domestic.  In  filling  foreign  orders  we  are  compelled  to 
compete  with  (tanned  goods  packed  in  Canada.  We  ship  from  our  Canadian  hoase 
what  orders  we  can  conveniently  fill  there,  and  the  balance  of  such  foreign  orders  we 
ship  from  T>ur  factories  here,  and  as  a  rule  pack  them  in  imported  tin  plates,  on 
which  we  get  a  drawback,  equal  to  about  90  per  cent  of  the  duty  originally  paid. 
Foreign  tin  plate  now,  duty  paid,  is  worth  about  50  per  cent  more  than  the  domestic 
plate."  As  a  recommendation  they  write:  *'  We  think  a  slight  readjustment  of  the 
tariff  by  an  impartial  commission  appointed  by  Congress  might  help  in  equalizing 
prices"  for  home  consumers. 

Establishment  No.  7,  which  exports  products  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million 
yearly,  states,  **We  do  not  export  exactly  similar  articles  to  those  sold  in  this 
country.  No  comparison  is  possible,  as  goods  exported  are  of  different  cut  or  care 
than  those  used  in  this  country."  They  decline  to  suggest  any  method  to  secure 
equality  of  price  for  home  consumers  on  the  ground  that  **the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  regulates  our  prices  both  at  home  and  abroad." 

Establishment  No.  14,  which  in  May,  1901,  quotes  foreign  prices  on  bottled  beer 
at  16^9  per  cent  less  than  domestic  prices,  states  that  the  price  was  the  same  in  1900, 
and  that  the  reason  for  lower  prices  abroad  is  the  *'  allowance  of  tax  by  the  United 
States  Government  on  beer  exported,  and  competition. ' '  In  order  to  secure  for  home 
consumers  equality  of  price,  this  establishment  recommends  '*  abolishment  of  the 
war  tax." 

FOOD  PRODUCTS,  OAHVED   GOODS,  ETC. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


1 
2 


S 


4 
5 


7 
8 
9 


Article. 


Condensed  milki. 
do 


Confectionery 


do 

Canned  apples' 


Flour , 


Provisions 


Hominy 

Chewing  gum 


Foreign  market 


Not  stated 


West  Indies,  South 
and  Central  Amer- 
ica. Canada,  A»ia, 
Australia,  and  Afri- 
ca. 

Great  Britain,  Can- 
ada, and  South 
America. 

Canada 

Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  France. 


England,     Scotland, 

Finland,  Belgium. 

Barbados,     ana 

Cuba. 
European  countries, 

Canada,  and  West 

Indies. 
European  countries, 

except  Germany 

and  France. 
Norway,  South  Africa, 

and  Australia. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Not  stated. 

PercetU. 

«K>,000.00 

• 

9 

2,885.75 

iof  1 

1,600.00 

40,000.00 

3 

79,000.00 

16 

600,000.00 

25 

No  value. 

6 

2,600.00 

Aofl 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic 


Lower  in  some  In- 
stances. 

Domestic.  $4;  ior&za, 
18.60.  Domestic, 
S8.60;  foreign,«8.26. 


No  lower. 


Lower. 

Foreign,  $2.16  cLf.,  86 

cents  for  insurance 

and  freight,  ecuiUs 

$1.81;  domestic,  I1.W 

f.  o.  b.  factory. 

No  lower. 


Do. 


Do. 


^  Produce  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  entire  product  of  the  country. 

>  Probably  export  60  per  cent  of  the  canned  apples  of  the  United  States. 
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FOOD  PBODirCTS,  CAHHED  000D8,  ETC.— Continued. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  prices  as  com- 
pareof  with  domestic. 

10 

11 

12 

Cat^nps  and  canned 
vegetables       and 
soups. 

Wood  alcohol  1 

Whiskies  and  ginss.. 

Mineral  water 

Bottled  beer 

Great  Britain,  South 
Africa,     Australia, 
Canada,  and  Mex- 
ico. 

England,    Germany, 
and  Australia. 

Denmark  and  South 
America. 

Canada 

Cuba.  Santo  Domingo, 
and  St.  Johns. 

China,    Argentina, 
and  Cuba. 

Central    and    South 
America. 

Australasia,     Straits 
Settlements.  India, 
Africa,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Europe. 

All  countries 

920,000.00 
321,480.00 

Percent. 
2 

16! 
Under  1 

.018 
Under  k 
of  1. 
1 

2 

65 

Do. 

Do. 
A  sliffht  ai'vance. 

13 
14 

2, 795. -20 
2,000.00 

5,000.00 

No  lower. 

Domestic,  S7.50;  for- 
eign, 96.25. 

Sell  only  to  export 
Arms. 

No  lower. 

Do. 
Do. 

16 
16  ' 

Beer  and  extrai-t  of 

malt. 
Whiskies 

1 
t 

17 

i 

18 
19 

Manufactured      t  r> 
bacco. 

Cigarettes  and  smok- 
ing tobacco.^ 

Leaf   and  strip   to- 
bacco. 

550,000.00 

2,330,000.00 
500,000.00 

England.     .Scotland, 
Australia,  and  colo- 
nies. 

All. 

Do. 

1  Produce  about  75  per  cent  United  States  output. 
*  Produce  about  74  per  cent  United  States  output. 
'Except  those  in  which  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  or  its  products  Imh  government  monopoly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Establishment  No.  17,  which  sells  a  patent  hook  and  eye  to  the  amount  of  $30,000 
in  foreign  countries',  writes: 

Our  business  was  started  and  confined  for  some  years  to  the  manufacture  and  sale 
exclusivelv  of  the patent  hook  and  eye.  After  large  investment  in  construct- 
ing special  machinery  and  expending  a  vast  sum  of  money  for  advertising  we  built 
up  a  large  and  successful  business  on  this  article  at  an  average  price  to  the  trade  of 
$5.25  per  great  ^ross. 

By  constant  improvements  and  inventions  on  our  machinery  we  found  we  could 
produce  a  much  larger  quantity  than  we  were  able  to  dispose  of  in  this  country  alone, 
and  therefore  decided  to  introfiuce  our  goods  into  foreign  countries,  starting  with 
France  and  England.  After  studying  the  market  carefully  and  by  personal  visits 
we  concluded  that  a  small  amount  of  money  exi^endeil  for  a<^lvertising,  with  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  selling  price,  mi^ht  bring  us  a  fair  amount  of  business  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duction. We  therefore  decided  to  sell  our  goods  in  France  and  England  at  an  average 
price  of  $4.57  per  great  gross,  which  would  yield  a  fair  profit  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence in  expense,  mainly  in  advertising. 

In  answer  to  your  question  No.  11,  and  considering  the  business  of  the patent 

hook  and  eye  only,  we  would  say  that  our  methods  are  curried  out  in  foreign  countries 
bv  agents,  in  some  cases  men  of  good  ability,  and  in  other  cases  men  of  only  fair 
ability.  Therefore  the  business  lacks  the  advantage  of  personal,  daily  attention  and 
push,  while  in  the  United  States  we  also  have  our  works  and  perfect  organization. 
Therefore,  were  we  to  move  our  plant  and  organization,  say  to  England,  and  thus 
give  the  foreign  countries  the  same  benefits  that  the  home  market  possesses,  we 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  as  good  prices  as  we  do  in  the  United  States. 
Aa-ordingly  we  bplieve  that  the  necessity  for  the  difference  in  price  is  due  to  manage- 
ment. 

In  the  manufacture  of  optical  goods  two  companies  report  that  the  prices  are  the 
Bame  to  foreigners  as  for  domestic  purchasers.  Another  company  states  that  its  field 
glaaees  sell  at  $58,  domestic  price,  and  $40  foreign  price;  that  its  microscopes  sell 
at  |90  to  individuals  and  $67.50  to  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  prices  to  all  purchasers  in  foreign  countries  is  the  lower  price,  $67.50.  Their 
J'eaaons  for  making  lower  prices  to  foreign  purchasers  are  stated,  **to  equalize  foreign 
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pri(*e  for  c*ompeting  article/'  and  that  to  secure  equality  of  prices  for  home  consam- 
erH  would  require  "reduction  of  wages  to  trained  mechanics  to  reduce  theooetof 
manufacture/' 

On  spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  establishment  No.  21,  which  sells  at  the  same  price 
to  all  purchasers,  states  that  ''quality,  style,  and  interchaugeability,  and  not  prices, 
are  what  sell  our  goods  in  Europe."  Establishment  No.  10,  which  sells  cyclometers 
and  oclometers  at  discounts  of  7}  and  10  per  cent  to  foreign  purchasers,  state  that  these 
apply  only  to  England  and  Canada,  and  that  in  all  other  foreign  countries  their  prices 
are  the  same  as  the  domestic  prices,  with  the  5  percent  to  commission  houses.  "Our 
European  business  is  handled  by  one  company,  which  shoulders  all  cost  of  selling, 
and  hence  we  can  afford  a  l)etter  price.  The  heavy  duty  into  Canada  forces  us  to  a 
lower  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  goods  are  sold  cheaper  to  the  home  consumer 
than  to  the  foreign  consumer.  The  comparative  prices  furnished  to  you  herewith 
represent  our  prices  to  home  wholesalers  and  exporters.  The  cost  incidental  to 
export  and  market,  together  with  the  profit,  should  be  added  to  these  foreign  pricee. 
In  several  foreign  countries  the  list  on  our  goods  is  made  33i  per  cent  higher  than 
our  domestic:  list. 

One  establishment,  manufacturing  mirror  reflectors,  which  answers  question  No.  8 
to  the  effect  that  prices  are  "about  the  same,"  answers  question  No.  10  to  the  effect 
that  goods  are  sold  lower  abroad  "to  meet  prices  by  our  competitors  in  this  country." 
(No.  31.)       . 

Establishment  No.  32,  manufacturing  lamp  chimneys,  etc.,  answers,  "We  have 
made  it  a  part  of  our  policy  to  sell  domestic  trade  at  as  low  if  not  lower  prices  than 
to  the  foreign  trade.  We  do  not  even  pay  commission  to  the  exporter  in  New 
York." 

Establishment  No.  38,  manufacturing  about  one-third  of  the  American  product  of 
sanitary  wares,  states,  "Our  export  price  has  not  changed  in  5  years,  during 
which  time  the  export  price  in  all  grades  has  been  greater  than  home  price  more 
than  half  the  time.  At  present  more  than  half  the  export  pales  are  sold  at  home- 
market  prices."  They  also  state  that  goods  are  sold  at  lower  prices  abroad  "to  meet 
competition  and  to  market  a  limited  amount  of  surplus  stock."  In  answer  to  ques- 
tion No.  11,  in(|uiring  for  suggestions  in  order  to  secure  equality  of  price  for  home 
consumers,  they  write,  "To  do  so  would  mean  failure  sooner  or  later  to  all  manufac- 
turers who  export;  better  stop  exporting." 

The  following  comment  is  also  added  by  this  establishment: 

Our  prices  have  not  varied  for  export  in  5  years,  during  which  time,  owing  to  the 
demand,  goods  have  advanced  or  decreased  in  price  in  this  country,  and  more  than 
half  the  time  we  have  teen  receiving  more  for  the  goods  that  we  are  shipping  export 
than  those  that  we  are  selling  in  the  United  States.  It  must  be  apparent  that  you 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  competition  made  in  foreign  countries,  and  unless 
you  do  this,  there  is  no  object  in  cultivating  the  trade,  because  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  sell  the  goods.  That  is  the  reason,  mainly,  why  they  are  sold  cheaj^er  in  the 
foreijm  country  than  they  are  in  the  home  market,  due  to  tne  fact  that  you  have  to 
consider  the  competition,  and  the  prices  are  re|?ulated  by  that.  This  is  simply  what 
has  been  done  by  foreign  manufacturers  in  their  relation  with  the  United  States,  and 
materials  such  as  cobalt  and  others,  where  the  prices  are  regulates!  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  are  sold  cheaper  in  the  United  States  to-day  than  they  are  on  the 
Continent.  There  are  many  cases  that  might  be  cited  similar  to  this,  and  we  do  not 
see  why  manufacturers  can  expect  to  sell  at  the  same  price  in  foreign  markets  that 
they  do  in  their  home  market,  unless  they  are  prepared  in  a  great  many  cases  to  sell 
at  practically  cost.  One  could  afford  to  sell  10  per  cent  of  his  product  at  a  relatively 
lower  price  if  it  kept  his  works  going  full  time,  and  pay  his  men  full  wages,  and  at 
the  same  time  might  give  himself  some  benefit,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  works  were 
kept  up  to  the  full  limit  in  working  capacity.  But,  as  said  above,  we  cut  so  small  a 
figure  m  the  export  business  at  the  present  time  that  we  can  only  give  you  our  views 
as  those  who  are  exporting  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Establishment  No.  48,  which  makes  a  lower  price  on  foreign  sales  of  Glauber's 
salts  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  gives  as  a  reason  "to  help  us  manufacture  on  a  larfWr 
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scale  and  thus  reduce  fixed  charges;''  and  in  answer  to  question  No.  11  they  write,  ''As 
goods  are  often  sold  in  foreign  markets  at  (or  very  nearly  at)  cost,  we  think  it  would 
he  disastrous  to  the  manu^turer  of  such  goods  if  he  was  obliged  to  sell  at  such  low 
prices  in  the  United  States." 

Establishment  No.  49,  which  makes  slightly  lower  prices  in  foreign  markets  on 
colors,  states,  **  We  are  able  to  name  the  slightly  lower  prices  indicated  in  the  fore- 
Kolng  schedule  for  foreign  use  because  the  expense  of  selling  and  advertismg  is  borne 
by  the  purchaser,  whereas  we  are  compelled  to  add  to  the  domestic  price  a  sufficient 
increase  to  cover  the  cost  of  selling  and  advertising." 

Establishment  No.  47  writes,  **A11  prices  are  made  by  adding  freight  and  other 
charges  to  the  nearest  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory.  At  certain  seasons  freights  to  Liverpool 
are  lower  than  to  New  York.  Therefore,  when  this  condition  exists,  prices  in  Liver- 
pool are  lower  than  in  New  York." 

Establishment  No.  42  states, ''  If  we  could  secare  equal  prices  on  alcohol,  as  secured 
by  foreign  manufacturers,  export  trade  would  be  amazingly  increased." 

Establishment  No.  13,  which  makes  lower  prices  in  foreign  markets  on  wholesale 
products  and  which  sells  solely  a  proprietary  medicine,  states,  "  Price  is  prorated 
according  to  duty  and  expenses  charged  to  buyer,  making  foreign-market  selling 
price  equivalent  to  United  States  price." 

mSCBLLAHEOTrS  (DICLlTDnrO  TOILBT  ABTICLEB,  BUBBSB  GOODS,  OPTICAL  GOODS, 
GLASS,  CLAT  AHD  STONE  PBODTTCTS,  CHEKICALS,  AKD  DBTTGS). 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


5 
6 


Article. 


Printing  ink  and  dry 
C0I018.1 


Garnet,  flint,  emery 
papers  and  cloths.* 


Sticky  fly  paper ^ 


Golf  goods,  etc 


Artiflclal  legs,  etc.^. 
Cuff  and  collar  but- 
tons, shirt  studs. 


Brush  and  comb  sets. 


Foreign  market. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


All  countries 


Europe,  Australia, 
South  America,  and 
Africa. 


All  countries 


England,  Germany, 
and  Australia. 

All  countries 

South  America,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Philip- 
pines, Australia, 
and  Japan. 

All  countries . . .  ^ 


940,000.00 


75,270.00 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


Percent. 
•7 


18 


10,838.00 

10,000.00 
14,000.00 


5,000.00 


10 
10 


U 


>  Produce  20  per  cent  United  States  output, 
s  Produce  from  25  to  30  per  cent  United  States  output. 
'Produce  about  90  per  cent  United  States  output. 
«  Produce  about  one-half  United  States  output 


Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


Not  lower,  except  in 
some  South  Ameri- 
can cases:  recom- 
mends United  States 
merchant  marine. 

Lower,  to  run  full 
time;  foreign  buyer 
pays  nearl  V  as  much 
because  of  freights, 
commissions,  etc. 
Ruby  paper,  do- 
mestic, fl;  England, 
S3.12.  Emery  cloth, 
domestic,  S7.10:  Eng- 
land, 16.65.  Garnet 
paper,  domestic, 
93.90;  Austria,  93.42. 

Domestic  price,  92.75, 
which  covers  selling 
commissions  ana 
freight;  foreign 
price.  92.50  to  92.90, 
net;  no  selling  com- 
missions allowed; 
freight  paid  only  to 
seaboara;  average 
freight  much  lower 
than  on  domestic 
business. 

No  lower. 

Same. 
No  lower. 


Lower  for  some  arti- 
cles. Toothbrushes, 
domestic.  925.65: 
Switzerland,  922.80. 
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No.  of 

estab- 

lish- 

ment 


8 
9 


10 
11 


16 
16 
17 

18 
19 

ao 

21 

22 
28 


24 
26 


26 
27 


28 
29 

80 


Article. 


BniflheBi 

Artificial  teeth 


Celluloid  and  metal 

ffooda. 
Soape    for    woolen 

and  cotton  mills.* 


Foreign  market 


All  ooantriee 

£urope.  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Ada. 
AUcountiiee 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


Propor-  , 

tion  to  I  Fore!l8:n  price  as  caoh 
total       pared  with  domertic 
product. 


^5,000.00 


12  I  Brooma  and  brushes. 


13    Soaps*. 


14  I  Pins  and  safety  pins^. 


Formerly  in  England 
and  Germany. 


South  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, France,  Ire> 
land,  and  Scotland. 


West   Indies.  South 
Africa,   China   and 
Canada. 


England,      colonies, 
and  Germany. 


I 


Table  utensils 


Watch  chains,  brace- 
lets, and  rings. 

Patent  hooks  and 
eyes. 


Hose    and    rubber 

goods. 
Rubber  belting, 

hose,  packing,  etc*. 
Rubber    boots   and 

shoes. 
Optical  goods,  etc.*. 


Cameras 

Optical  apparatus 


Thermometers' 


Scientific   instru- 
ments. 


Microscopes 

SpectacleH,     len»ea, 
etc. 

Powdered  8oap8tone. 
Gloss  products^ 


Flat  and    hollow 
ware. 


Brazil,   Argentina, 
and  England. 


|a11  countries 


France,    England, 
and  colonies. 


England. 


Japan,  China,  Aus- 
tralia. India,  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  etc. 

London 

Canada,  Mexico, 
South  America,  Eu- 
rope, Japan,  etc. 

England 

Through  commission 
houses. 

France  mostly 


{ 


17,04&88 


24,000.00 


10,000.00 
10,000.00  I\ 

2D,ooaoo  / 

80,000.00 


PcreetU. 

Same  price. 

GO  Do. 


8  or4 


H 


28,ooaoo 

100,000.00 

643,688.28 

85,000.00 

160,000.00 
122,624.16 


8-5 
10 


lOperct. 


m 

91 


25,000.00 
25,000.00  I 


10 
6 


20,000.00  ,        (*) 


No  lower. 

Alwasrs  lower,  hence 
compelled  to  aban- 
don foreign  mar- 
kets. 

Same  price  for  auoe 
quaiity,  plus  extn 
ooflt  of  package. 
Most  brooms  for 
export    are    eheup 

anality.  not  sold  to 
ome  trade. 

No  lower,  except 
sometimes  fre^t  to 
New  York,  wberess 

.  domestic  sales  are 

*  f.o.b.  factory. 

PjBdety  pins,  per  gnm, 
domestic  2H,  G&- 
many,  17|:  "to  In- 
crease prodoct  St 
little  or  no  profit" 

No  lower. 

Da 

Hooks  and  eyeK,  per 
great  gron,  domes- 
tic, 85.28:  BnroM, 
84^7:  toseUsorplus 
(see  text). 

No  lower. 

Do. 

Do. 

Same  price  and  dis- 
counts in  sll  esses. 

No  lower. 

Eyeglasses  and  lemea 
fiddglassei.  famgn, 
lower.  Microeeopes. 
indiridoal.  domes- 
tic890,  foreign  |E7.Sa 
Microscci^es,  Amen- 
can,  educational  in- 
stitaUons,  domestic 
867.60.  Phoio  lenses 
and  shutters,  bx^ 
elgn,  irregular  snd 
higher. 

Higher,  aboat  S  per 
cent. 

No  lower. 


Same  prion. 

No  lower. 
Da 


» I*roduce  about  one-fourth  United  States  output 

*  Produce  about  10  per  cent  United  States  output 

*  Produce  4  to  5  per  cent  United  States  output 
«I^x)duce  8  per  cent  United  States  output 

*  Very  small. 

«  Proauce  one-half  to  two-thirds  United  States  output 

7  Produce  75  per  cent  United  States  output 

>  Produce  30  per  cent  electric  ware;  2  per  cent  staples,  United  States  ou^ut 
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xucxLLixsovt  (nroLirsnro  Totur  AxncLXf,  ktc.}— Ooatuwed. 


UoQ  ol    Forelpi  prl' 

total      pared  imh 
prodact 


Htrror  reBeclon- . 

giABa    reflecto 

gIobM.1     "°     *' 

E111D17  irhKls 

Sharpening  BUtIk? 

Bottles 

Aabeatui  cemei 
DUgneaU,  fieill 

SaLaltaJry  wares'  ■ . 


Ooota,    barks.    oi1». 

Paint,  etc 

and  red  oil. 

Atidsand  chemicals 

Scotirlng  snap  and 

cotloD'fleed  oil. 


Homeoiiathlc  . 
Vamishes    atii 


Canada  and  England. 


England  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

All  countries,  Europe 
especially. 

Allcouncriefl 

Australia,  Norway, 
England.Cuba.end 


ifom 


Mexico  and  Canada. 


Wesilndles,  Central 
and  South  America. 
Mexico  and  Canada.. 
Great  Britain.  France. 


,  Em 


glani 


Oennany. 

ica.  and  India. 
Scotland,  Afrira,  Aii>^ 
(ralia.  and    Soolli 


(io.oao.oo 


prices  made  by  01 
competitors  in  ill 
coon  try." 


Eiport  price   not 

changed  In  G  years, 
doring  which  time 
export  price  In  all 

greater  than  liome 
price  more  than  half 


lower  than  to  New 


16  ,  No  lower. 


xluce  2b  per  cent  United  State* output. 

>lui;(;abiiut20[>er  cent  Cnltedgtauw  output, 

flute  a  txiut  831  per  cen:  United  States  output. 

iriui'C  «^  per  I'i'iil  l'nllc4  Slatca  output. 

■dttie^  per  vein  ['11  iU'd  Stales  output. 

jdi^rc  10  per  ceil  I  [iharnaceutlcal  supplies;  BO  |>vr  cent  vacdni 

idui'v  »  per  cent  Unlled  States  output 


and  antltoxlne,  U 
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No.  of 

estab- 

liiih- 

menL 


52 

58 
54 
56 

56 


Article. 


Proprietary  medi 
cines. 


Water  paint  and 
caaein. 

Perfumery  and  toi- 
let articles. 

Asbestus  goodB,  roof- 
ing, and  paintii.1 


Dliilnfectants.  insec- 
ticides.* 


57  I  Licorice 

r 
I 


Foreign  market. 


England,  Germany. 
India,  South  Amer- 
ica, Philippines,  etc. 

Europe,    Asia,    and 

Afnca. 
Philippines,    Porto 

Rico,  and  Cuba. 
Through  commission 

houses. 


China,  Australia,  Cen- 
tral America,  Can- 
ada. West  Indies, 
and  Cuba. 

England  and  a  few  of 
her  colonies. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


12,522.40 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


Very  small. 


Percent 


3,000.00 


500.00 


10 


iofljf 


Foreign  price  as  oom- 
pared  with  damertk. 


do- 


Mandiake    pills, 
mestic,    SI9.20 
gross:  foreign,  UK 
(See  text.) 

No  lower. 

Do. 

Qive  oommlflsion  mer- 
chants 5  per  cent 
better  prices  than 
local  dealers. 

No  lower. 


Do. 


1  Produce  60  per  cent  United  States  output  asbestos  goods. 
*  Produce  80  per  cent  United  States  output. 


COSTS  AND  PRICES  OF  IRON  AND  STElfiL  PRODUCTS. 


The  following  tables  and  diagrams,  prepared  in  the  office  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Industrial  Commission,  show  the  monthly  cost  of  producing  pig  iron,  steel 
billets,  and  steel  rails,  including  raw  materials  and  cost  of  labor  and  incidentals, 
together  with  the  selling  prices  of  these  products,  and  the  margin  between  the  cost 
and  the  selling  price.     They  cover  the  years  1890  to  1901. 

The  complexity  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  makes  an  accurate  presentation  o 
the  elements  of  cost  in  a  given  product  very  difficult.  The  commission  has,  how- 
ever, obtained  information  from  three  or  four  of  the  leading  establishments  in  the 
country  manufacturing  the  products  named,  which  shows  the  amount  of  the  raw 
materials  entering  into  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  billets,  and  rails,  respectively.  Some  of  the 
figures  submitted  for  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  in  these  products  are  in  the 
nature  of  general  estimates  rather  than  of  minute  statistical  records;  but  one  or  two 
establishments  have  submitted  data  drawn  up  from  long  and  careful  records,  and  the 
average  of  all  the  establishments  represents  approximately  the  average  amount  of 
raw  material  actually  required.  On  the  basis  of  the  ascertained  monthly  or  yearly 
prices  of  these  raw  materials  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  quantity  required  to  produce 
a  ton  of  the  respective  products  has  been  computed. 

The  establishments  which  furnished  these  statements  as  to  the  amount  of  raw 
materials  required  have  also  given  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  incidentals 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  products.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  cost  of 
labor  and  of  incidentals  in  the  manufacture  of  each  of  the  products  has  been  treated  as 
a  fixed  quantity  for  each  year  since  1890.  The  actual  figures  given  for  these  costs 
cover  only  the  most  recent  period.  Beyond  question  there  have  been  steady  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  manufacture  tending  to  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  and  inci- 
dentals per  unit  of  product.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advance  of  wages,  from  1899  to 
1901,  especially  as  compared  with  the  years  immediately  preceding,  no  regard  to 
which  has  been  given  in  making  up  the  figures,  may  in  part  have  offset  the  reduction 
through  such  improvements.  In  any  case  the  comparison  as  to  costs  will  not  be  greatly 
vitiated  by  inaccuracies  in  the  items  of  labor  and  incidentals,  since  these  represent  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  transforming  the  respective  raw  materials 
into  the  finished  products.  It  should  of  course  be  remembered  that  a  large  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  original  raw  materials  of  iron  and  steel— ore,  coke,  etc. — is  that  for 
labor ;  but  since  the  raw  materials  have  an  ascertainable  price,  the  margin  of  cost 
and  profit  in  turning  them  into  pig  iron  or  steel  may  be  computed  separately. 

While  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  the  estimates  of  cost  presented  from  month  to 
month  represent  a  strictly  accurate  average  for  all  establishments,  the  information 
has  been  gathered  with  sufficient  care  to  give,  it  is  believed,  a  fair  representation  of 
the  general  movement.  It  may  specially  be  noted  that,  even  if  a  given  factor  be 
wrongly  computed,  it  will,  if  treated  as  a  fixed  quantity  throughout  the  entire  term 
of  years,  not  prevent  a  fairly  correct  view  of  the  movement  of  costs  from  time  to  time. 
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PIG  IRON. 

The  three  raw  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  are  iron  ore,  coke  (which 
IS  used  in  such  large  quantities  that  it  may  be  considered  as  ntw  material  rather 
than  fuel),  and  limestone.  According  to  the  reports  of  several  establishments  to  the 
Industrial  Commission,  the  average  quantity  of  Lake  Superior  ore  required  to  pro- 
duce a  long  ton  (2,240  pounds)  of  pig  iron  is  3,817  pounds;  of  coke,  2,035  pounds 
are  needed,  and  of  limestone,  1,048  pounds.  The  price  of  limestone  has  varied  little 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  may  be  taken  as  approximately  40  cents  per  ton,  plos 
freight  to  the  mills,  which  varies  according  to  the  distance,  but  is  a  comparatively 
small  amount  in  the  aggregate.  The  average  labor  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
from  the  ore,  as  reported  by  the  several  establishments,  is  99  cents,  and  the  average 
outlay  for  extras  and  incidentals  is  50  cents.  In  preparing  the  tables  the  three 
factors  of  limestone,  labor,  and  incidentals  have  been  treated  as  a  fixed  amount, 
aggregating  a  cost  of  .$1.68  per  ton  of  product. 

The  figures  given  in  the  table  immediately  below  for  the  prices  of  iron  ore  as  a 
basis  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  are  those  6i  Lake  Angeline  ore  at  the 
lower  Lake  Erie  ports.  These  figures  have  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  leading 
establishments  manufacturing  iron  and  steel.  A  comparison  with  the  figures  for 
various  other  kinds  and  grades  of  ore,  which  are  presented  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  shows  that  the  movement  of  the  prices  of 
all  the  leading  classes  of  ore  is  very  nearly  the  same  from  year  to  year  as  the  move- 
ment of  prices  for  Lake  Angeline  ore.  The  latter  is  a  hematite  ore  from  what  is 
known  as  the  Old  Range.  It  is  9ne  of  the  best  Bessemer  ores,  and  sells  on  an  average 
at  about  10  cents  per  ton  more  than  Norrie  ore,  which  is  regarded  as  a  base  or  stand- 
anl  ore.  The  prices  of  iron  ore  are  fixed  by  yearly  periods  and  do  not  fluctuate  from 
month  to  month  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prices  of  finished  iron  and  steel  products. 

Pricen  of  Lake  Angeline  orey  1890-1901, 


Year. 

Price  per 
ton 

(Krow). 

1 

Year. 

Pricreper 

ton 
(groas).  1 

Year. 

Price  per 
ton 

(gross). 

1890 

16.00 
4.60 

4.85 

3.90 

1 

1894 

1 
12.50  1 
2.90  1 
4.05 
2.70 

1 

1896 

I2.M 

1891 

1896 

1896 

1899 

3.04 

1892 

1900 

5.60 

1893 

1897 

1901 

4.35 

To  the  prices  of  iron  ore  in  the  computation  of  costs  of  producing  pig  iron  has 
been  added  %\  per  ton  as  representing  approximately  the  railroad  freight  rate  from 
the  lake  ports,  the  basis  of  the  prices,  to  Pittsbuig.  This  freight  rate  has  varied 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits  above  and  below  $1  during  the  past  ten  years, 
but  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  these  variations  it  has  been  treated  as 
a  fixed  quantity.  The  variations  would  not  be  sufiScient  to  affect  the  cost  statistics 
materially. 

The  prices  of  coke,  which  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  for  estimating  the  cost  lx)th 
of  pig  iron  and  of  other  products  into  which  coke  enters,  are  those  f.  o.  b.  Connells- 
ville.  These  prices  have  been  taken  for  the  years  up  to  1899,  inclusive,  from  a 
recent  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  prices  of  products  of  industrial  com- 
binations. (Bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  29,  p.  813  ff.)  For  the  years 
1900  and  1901  the  average  monthly  prices  have  been  computed  from  the  weekly  re- 
ports in  the  Iron  Age.  The  freight  is  not  considered,  but  the  cost  of  transporting 
coke  from  Connellsville  to  Pittsburg  is  not  great  and  has  not  varied  materially  from 
year  to  year,  so  that  the  omission  of  this  item  of  expense  would  not  affect  the  tables 
of  cost  to  any  extent. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  coke: 

A  verage  monUUy  prices  of  coke  at  ConneUsville,  1890-1901. 


Year  and  month. 


Price. 


January 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Au^rust 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 


1890. 


1891. 


January ... 
February . . 

March 

April 

M^y 

June 

July 

AufiTUst 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 


1892. 


January  ... 
February . . 

March 

.\prii 

May 

June 

July 

Augruat 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 


January . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May.. 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 


1893. 


$1.75 
1.76 
2.15 

.  2.16 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
2.16 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 


1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.85 
1.85 
1.80 
1.80 


1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.80 
1.80 
1.75 
1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 


1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.70 
1.60 
1.50 
1.45 
1.25 
1.20 
1.20 
1.10 
1.06 


Year  and  month. 


1894. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1895. 

Jannary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1896. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1897. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Price. 


90.974 

.95 

1.00 

.92 

.92 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.40 

1.00 

1.01 

1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.36 
1.36 
1.85 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 


1.874 
1.874 
1.874 
1.874 
1.874 
1.874 
1.874 
1.871 
1.874 
1.874 
1.874 
1.874 


1.874 

1.874 

1.624 

1.66 

1.40 

1.80 

1.50 

1.50 

1.46 

1.624 

1.76 

1.75 


Year  and  month. 


1896. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December  . . . , 

1899. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December  . . . . 

1900. 

Jannary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December . . . . 

1901. 

January 

Febraary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


Price. 


1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.60 
1.50 
1.60 


1.60 
1.60 
1.75 
1.75 
2.05 
2.20 
2.124 
50 
624 
75 
874 
874 


3.20 

3.31 

3.84 

3.66 

3.124 

2.81 

2.47 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.91 


1.76 
1.77 
1.93 
2.00 
2.00 
1.93 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 


The  price  of  pig  iron,  with  which  the  cost  is  compared,  is  that  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  at  Pittsburg,  the  figures  up  to  1899  being  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  above  cited,  those  for  1900  from  the  annual  statistical  report  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  (from  which,  indeed,  the  figures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  are  also  taken),  and  those  for  1901  from  the  weekly  reports  in  the  Iron 
Age. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  element  in  the  (rost  of  pig  iron,  the  price  of 
ore,  is  fixed  by  yearly  periods,  the  diagram  has  been  preparetl  to  show  the  average 
cost  of  pig  iron  by  annual  periods,  without  endeavoring  to  present  monthly  fiuctua- 
tlons,  which  would  be  misleading  in  the  case  of  the  transition  from  one  year  to 
another.  The  vertical  movements  of  the  line  of  costs  at  the  end  of  each  year  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  actual  corresponding  sudden  changes  in  the  cost  of 
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The  following  table  gives  the  average  prices  of  ferromanganese  from  1890  to  1901. 
ThiH  table  up  to  1900  has  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  iron  and  steel  produdiii; 
establishments,  and  is  beyond  question  correct.  There  have,  of  course,  been  some 
monthly  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  this  product  whicli  would  affect  slightly  the 
monthly  cost  of  production,  but  the  quantity  used  is  so  small  that  the  variation  in 
coHt  on  account  of  these  changes  would  not  be  significant.  The.average  price  of 
ferromanganese  for  1901  has  been  computed  from  the  Iron  Age. 

PncfB  of  ferromanganese. 


Year. 

Average !, 

price  at  II               Year. 

works. 

Average 
price  at 
workR. 

I 

I                Year. 

1 

Average 

price  at 

works. 

1890 

$65.00  1   1894 

$35.12 
46.96 
43.43 
41.46 

1  1898 

S4S.99 

1891 

62.4ft  1    1S95 

;  1899 54-80 

1892 

43.3ft  1    18% 

i  1900 79.10 

1893 

42.64      1897 

1  1901 S8.M 

The  average  labor  cost  of  turning  pig  iron  into  a  ton  of  steel  billets,  as  reported  by  the 
establishments  above  referred  to,  is  $1.62,  and  the  average  incidental  expense  75  cents. 
These  have  been  treated  as  fixed  factors  and  added  in  determinmg  the  cost  of  steel 
billets  from  month  to  month.  The  selling  price  of  billets  is  that  in  the  Pittsburg 
market,  as  reported  in  the  Iron  Age  and  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 

The  cost  and  selling  prices  of  billets  from  month  to  month,  with  the  margin  between 
them,  are  given  in  the  detailed  tables  below,  and  are  set  forth  clearly  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram  (B). 

It  is  important  to  note,  in  considering  the  movement  of  the  prices  of  steel  billets 
and  steel  rails,  that  the  mai^n  between  cost  and  pric^e  depends  almost  altogether 
upon  the  movement  in  the  price  of  pig  iron.    The  price  of  pig  iron  usually  follows 
largely  the  price  of  finished  steel  products,  so  that  we  find  the  margin  between  costs 
and  prices  of  the  finished  product  varying  less  than  the  mai^gin  between  tlie  cost  of 
pig  iron  and  its  selling  price.     Any  change  in  the  demand  for  steel  billets  or  steel 
rails  quickly  influenc^es  the  demand  for  pig  iron  and  is  reflected  in  its  price.     On  the 
other  hand  iron  ore,  the  chief  raw  material  of  pig  iron,  is  much  farther  removed 
from  the  finished  product.     It  is  produced,  not  in  immediate  response  to  deftiand 
for  finished  product,  but  largely  in  advance  of  demand.    Indeed,  as  already  pointed 
out,  the  price  of  ore  is  fixed  for  entire  seasons  at  a  practically  imiform  rate. 

It  should  be  noted  further  that,  while  an  advance  in  the  price  of  steel  billets  or  of 
steel  rails  may  not  materially  increase  the  margin  above  the  cost,  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily show  that  the  manufacturer  of  billets  or  rails  derives  little  advantage  from  an 
advance,  and  must  turn  over  practically  all  of  the  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  pig 
iron.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  at  least  at  present,  most  of  the  large  manufacturers 
of  billets  and  rails  produce  also  their  own  pig  iron,  so  that  whatever  profit  arises  in 
the  entire  process  of  manufacture  from  the  ore  to  the  billet  or  rail  goes  into  the 

same  hands. 

STEEL  RAILS. 

The  constituent  materials  used  in  manufacturing  steel  rails  are  pi?  iron  (by  far  the 
most  important),  spiegeleisen  (which  sometimes  is  replaced  by  ferromanganese), 
coke,  and  coal.  A  leading  establishment  reports  the  average  amount  of  pig  iron 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  rails  at  2,761  pounds;  of  spiegel,  154  pounds;  of  coke,  32 
pounds,  and  of  coal,  550  pounds.  The  same  establishment  reports  the  cost  of  labor 
in  transforming  pig  iron  into  a  ton  of  rails  at  $1.65,  and  of  extras  at  75  cents.  For 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  from'month  to  month  the 
prices  have  been  taken  on  the  same  l)asis  as  indicated  in  regard  to  steel  billets. 

The  following  table,  furnished  by  the  same  establishment  which  furnished  the 
data  regarding  the  quantities  used,  gives  the  average  yearly  cost  of  spinel  from  1891 
to  1900.  The  quantity  used  is  so  small  that  variations  in  price  from  month  to  month 
would  not  much  affect  the  monthly  cost  of  production.  The  figures  for  1890  and  for 
1901  not  being  available,  the  price  for  the  first  year  has  been  estimated  for  the  com- 
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The  following  table  givee  the  average  prices  of  ferromanganeBe  from  1890  to  1901. 
Thin  table  up  to  1900  has  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  iron  and  steel  producinf; 
establishments,  and  is  beyond  question  correct.  There  have,  of  course,  been  some 
monthly  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  this  product  which  would  affect  slightlj  the 
monthly  cost  of  production,  but  the  quantity  used  is  so  small  that  the  variation  in 
cotit  on  account  of  these  changes  would  not  be  significant  The.avenige  price  of 
ferromanganese  for  1901  has  been  computed  from  the  Iron  Age. 

Prices  of  ferromanganese. 


Year. 

Average " 

price  at  ''               Year. 

workH.   1' 

Average 
price  at 
works. 

1 

Year. 

Average 

price  aft' 

wofk&. 

1890 

•65.00: 
62.45  ' 

1894 

935.12 
46.96 
43.43 
41.46 

1  1896 

M^ 

1891 

isg.'i 

,  1899 

M^9 

1892 

4S.35  i 
42.64  1 

1896 

1  1900 

tlS 

1893 

1897 

1901 

56.  St 

. 

The  average  labor  cost  of  turning  pig  iron  into  a  ton  of  steel  billets,  as  reported  by  the 
establishments  above  referred  to,  is  f  1.62,  and  the  average  incidental  expense  75  cents. 
These  have  been  treated  as  fixed  factors  and  added  in  determining  the  cost  of  sted 
billets  from  month  to  month.  The  selling  price  of  billets  is  that  in  the  Pittsbuig 
market,  as  reported  in  the  Iron  Age  and  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Aasociation. 

The  cost  and  selling  prices  of  billets  from  month  to  month,  with  the  margin  betweeo. 
them,  are  given  in  the  detailed  tables  below,  and  are  set  forth  clearly  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram  (B) . 

It  is  important  to  note,  in  considering  the  movement  of  the  prices  of  steel  billets^ 
and  steel  rails,  that  the  margin  between  cost  and  pnve  depends  almost  altogether 
ui)on  the  niovtmient  in  the  price  of  pig  iron.  The  price  of  pig  iron  usually  follows 
largely  the  price  of  finishe<l  steel  products,  so  that  we  find  the  margin  between  costs 
and  prices  of  the  finishe<l  product  varying  less  than  the  margin  between  the  cost  <AL^ 
pig  iron  and  its  selling  pricre.  Any  change  in  the  demand  for  steel  billets  or  sted  .^ 
rails  quickly  influences  the  demand  for  pig  iron  and  is  reflected  in  its  price.  On  the 
other  hand  iron  ore,  the  chief  raw  material  of  pig  iron,  is  much  farther  removed  \ 
from  the  finished  product.  It  is  produced,  not  in  immediate  response  to  de&and  I 
for  finished  product,  but  largely  in  advance  of  demand.  Indeed,  as  already  pointed 
out,  the  price  of  ore  is  fixed  for  entire  seasons  at  a  practically  uniform  rate.  r^ 

It  should  be  noted  further  that,  while  an  advance  in  the  price  of  steel  billets  or  of  -^ 
steel  rails  may  not  materially  increase  the  mai^n  above  the  cost,  this  does  not  neoee-  N.. 
sarily  show  that  the  manufacturer  of  billets  or  rails  derives  little  advantage  from  aa  Ki. 
advance,  and  must  turn  over  practically  all  of  the  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  pig  k^ 
iron.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  at  least  at  present,  most  of  the  large  manufacturers 


V, 


of  billets  and  rails  produce  also  their  own  pig  iron,  so  that  whatever  profit  arised  in 

the  entire  process  of  manufacture  from  the  ore  to  the  billet  or  rail  goes  into  the 

same  hands. 

STEEL  RAILS. 

The  constituent  materials  used  in  manufacturing  steel  rails  are  pi?  iron  (by  far  the  ^ 
most  important),  Hpiegeleisen  (which  sometimes  is  replaced  by  ferromanganese), 
coke,  and  coal.  A  leading  establishment  reports  the  average  amount  of  pig  iron 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  rails  at  2,761  pounds;  of  splegel,  154  pounds;  of  coke,  S2 
pounds,  and  of  coal,  550  pounds.  The  same  establishment  reports  the  cost  of  labor 
in  transforming  pig  iron  into  a  ton  of  rails  at  $1.65,  and  of  extras  at  75  cents.  For 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  from 'month  to  month  the 
prices  have  been  taken  on  the  same  basis  as  indicated  in  regard  to  steel  billets. 

The  following  table,  furnished  by  the  same  establishment  which  furnished  the 

data  regarding  the  quantities  used,  gives  the  average  yearly  cost  of  spiegel  from  1891 

to  1900.    The  quantity  used  is  so  small  that  variations  in  price  from  month  to  month 

would  not  much  affect  the  monthly  cost  of  production.     The  figures  for  1890  and  for 

901  not  being  available,  the  price  for  the  firvt  yejir  has  been  estimated  for  the  com- 
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of  vtnetn  ae  hein^  rln-  gsme  as  that  for  1891,  and  the  price  for  1901  has  been 
_j^tod  as  equai  lo  that  of  19M). 
jj_,i  Areraffr  ^learly  prvxi  of  tpiegeliaen,  I89I-1S00. 


~  Tear. 

Prices. 

YB„. 

ph™.  1 

Prices. 

S33.0 

117.70 
17.  M 
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[ll;  the  signiliciince  of  the  movement  in  cost  of  rails  a 
'iiii  Tit  in  the  price  of  pig  iron,  which  has  been  presented  in 
lli'i.'',  [nuBt  be  borne  in  mind  in  consideritig  the  figures  for 
\\  i  t\^  diagram  (C)  shows  the  monthly  movement  of  costs, 
h\r  firing  the  figures  appears  at  the  end  of  this  report.  lb 
I'i'ii  added  showing  the  aggregate  of  the  margins  on  both 

■.If  already  HuggSHted,  usually  go  into  the  same  hands. 
r.M.  COMMENT  ON  MOVEMENTS. 

ili-;('uss  in  detail  the  (pauses  of  the  various  movements  in 
.  a  ivs  significant  points  may  be  Indicated. 
4iii'U(ius  fact  shown  in  the  diagrams  is  the  very  rapid  and 
I'i'.'jof  all  threeof  the  products  compared,  and  most  of  all  in 

I'll  in  earlier  years,  not  covered  by  the  diagranis,  the  price 
.T\i  lluctnations.     The  diagrams  herewith  presented  bring 

ili'i^line  in  the  pric»f  of  all  three  products  during  the  year 

by  a  long  and  gra^lua'.  fall,  which  brought  the  price  of  pig 
<.■  |]<^nning  of  18<41  to  f  10  at  the  end  of  1S94.     A  sudden 


sharii  rise  in  the  priivsnf  al!  three  products  is  seen  in  18.%,  but  this  was  followed  by 
an  almost  equally  mpiil  di'rliiie,  and  during  1897  and  1S!)6  the  pricesstood  practic&lly 
at  a  ly-ittoni  figure.  Thr  umiit  notit^able  movement  shown  in  the  dii^ram  is  that 
during  1R99,  when  ilir  \'t\-v  of  pig  iron  rose  from  flO  to  $25  and  the  price  of  rails 
from  $17  t"  f-1,1.  ,\|[unu|  (■■jindly  sudden  and  very  great,  however,  was  thedecline  in 
the  priiX'^  of  tlii'sc  iirxiliKi....  I'Mpecially  billets  and  pig  Iron,  during  the  latter  part  of 
1900.  Sini'p  that  linu'  Ihinhsa  been  a  recovery,  which  leaves  the  prices  of  all  three 
products  considerably  hi^'lur  than  for  the  years  1890  to  1898. 

These  often  suddL-n  ami  violent  fluctuatioiiit  show,  among  other  indications,  thv 
great  changes  in  deniund  for  ironandsteelproduclsfrom  time  to  time,  and  the  nuirked 
Bewitivpn'-'^  I'f  pricrs  lo  sii.}i  changes  in  demand.  No  very  large  slock  of  iron  and 
steel  is  usually  held  in  advance,  and  when  a  period  of  prosperity  causes  a  great 
eitensiou  of  the  use  of  these  products,  tlie  mills  often  find  themselves  temporarily 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  while  buyers  under  certain  conditions  are 
willing  to  pay  almost  any  price. 

It  should  be  remembered,  as  r^ards  all  three  of  the  products  under  consideratioo, 
that  the  published  prices  represent  the  current  quotations  for  cash  sales  or  future 
orders,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  product  at  any  given  time  is  actually  sold 
under  contracts  made  at  an  earlier  date  in  accordance  with  prices  then  prevailing. 
Contracts  are  often  taken  which  require  six  months  or  even  a  year  to  fill. 

It  is,  oE  course,  obvious  that  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  production  can  not  account 
for  all  the  changes  in  prices  shown  in  the  diagrams. 

As  already  indicated,  changes  in  the  demand  and  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  can  not 
■lUDiediately  reflect  themselves  in  the  price  of  iron  ore,  which  is  the  chief  element 
entering  into  the  cost  of  pig  iron,  since  the  prices  of  iron  ore  are  mostly  fixed  tor 
yearly  periods.  We  find,  accordingly,  in  the  case  of  pig  iron,  very  marked  fluctoa- 
fions  in  the  margin  between  prices  and  cost  of  production  whenever  the  prices  var/ 
wddenly.  It  seems  also  that  any  great  increase  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  does  not, 
«vea  at  a  later  time,  cause  an  equal  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  so  as  to  brin^ 
Uie  mai^n  down  lo  its  former  level,  until  the  price  falls  again.    On  the  other  hand, 
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ooune,  a  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  will  not  be  reflected  immediately  in  a  de- 
cline of  costs,  and  the  margin  may  readily,  for  the  time,  fall  below  zero.  It  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  diagram  that  for  a  long  period,  from  1896  to  1898,  the  margin  of 
interest  and  profits  stood  very  little  above  zero  and  at  several  times  fell  below  it. 

An  increase  in  the  demand  for  steel  shows  itself  very  quickly  in  the  increased 
demand  for  pig  iron.  Since  large  stocks  of  pig  iron  are  not  often  accumulated  in 
advance,  this  demand  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  pig  iron  side  by  side  with  that  of 
steel.  The  margin  between  the  cost  of  production  of  steel  billets,  which  depends 
chiefly  on  the  price  of  pig  iron,  and  the  selling  price  of  billets  is  therefore  usually 
comparatively  small,  and  the  fluctuations  in  it  are  much  less  marked  than  in  the  case 
of  pig  iron.  The  most  noteworthy  instance  of  departure  from  this  relatively  uni- 
form mai^n  is  seen  in  1899  and  1900.  The  tremendous  increase  in  the  price  of  steel 
did  not  bring  up  the  prici"  of  pig  iron  quite  so  quickly.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  paral- 
lel movement  of  the  lines  of  price  and  cost,  the  price  of  pig  iron,  which  chiefly  deter- 
mines the  cost  of  billets,  followed  the  price  of  billets  by  two  or  three  months,  thus 
leaving  a  very  considerable  margin  for  some  time.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1900  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  billets  was  more  rapid  than  that  in  the  price  of  pig  iron,  so  that 
the  margin  fell  very  much  below  zero,  after  which  there  was  again  a  rapid  recovery. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  diagram  regarding  steel  rails  is  the  fact  that  the  selling 
pri(;e8  for  considerable  periods  of  time  throughout  the  decade  covered  by  the  figures 
have  been  held  uniform.  Thus,  through  most  of  1891  and  1892  the  uniform  price 
named  was  |30  per  ton;  through  1894  it  was  $24  per  ton;  and  through  the  latter  part 
of  1895  and  1896  it  was  $28  per  ton.  This  uniformity  in  prices  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  existence  of  pools  from  time  to  time  among  the  manufacturers,  and  the  sudden 
changes  following  the  periods  of  uniformity  are  probably  explicable,  not  so  much  by 
great  changes  in  demand  at  the  precise  date  of  the  change  in  price,  as  by  either  the 
breaking  of  pools  or  the  determination  on  the  part  of  their  managers  that  the  previ- 
ously fixed  prices  were  too  high  or  too  low.  it  is  very  commonly  stated  in  the  trade 
journals  that  the  nominal  prices  quoted  for  steel  rails  are  not  always  maintained  in 
practice,  but  that,  secretly  or  openly,  sales  are  made  below  the  quoted  rates. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  changes  in  the  price  of  rails  are  followed  by  changes  in  the 
price  of  pig  iron,  but  the  more  or  less  artificial  price  of  rails  indicated  in  the  diagram 
prevents  this  parallelism  from  being  as  close  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  billets  and  pig  iron. 
We  find  that  the  cost  of  rails,  which  depends  largely  on  the  price  of  the  chief  con- 
stituent, pig  iron,  varies  much  more  greatly  from  month  to  month  than  the  selling 
price,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  very  sudden  change 
in  the  selling  price  of  rails  appears  unaccompanied  by  any  correspondingly  sudden 
changes  in  cost.  It  naturally  follows  that  the  margin  between  the  cost  and  selling 
price  is  a  much  more  variable  quantity  in  the  case  of  rails  than  in  the  case  of  billets. 
The  great  increase  in  the  margin  during  the  year  1896  is  noteworthy,  while  still 
more  striking  is  the  fact  that  from  1897  to  the  middle  of  1900  almost  no  margin 
appears.  During  1899  the  price  of  rails  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  that  of  steel 
billets,  and  in  some  months  lagged  even  behind  that  of  pig  iron,  so  that  the  maiigin 
on  rails  for  several  months  in  1899  and  1900  was  considerably  less  than  zero.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  price  of  rails  did  not  fall  as  suddenly  in  1900  as  the  price  of  pig 
iron  or  the  cost  of  rails,  so  that  for  a  short  time  the  mai^in  rises  to  a  very  high  point, 
but  almost  immediately  thereafter  falls  rapidly  to  approximately  zero. 

The  point  must  not  be  forgotten  in  considering  these  diagrams  that,  to  a  very  laige 
extent,  the  producers  of  steel  billets  and  of  steel  rails  produce  also  the  pig  iron  which 
enters  into  them.  If  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  steel  products  drags  with  it  the 
price  of  pig  iron,  so  as  to  leave  little  margin  between  the  cost  of  the  steel  and  the 
selling  price,  the  profit  on  the  entire  process  nevertheless  goes  often  into  the  same 
hands.  A  similar  argument,  of  course,  applies  as  regards  the  effect  of  a  decline  in 
prices  or  cost.  A  study  of  the  sum  of  the  margins  on  both  pig  iron  and  rails,  shown 
in  Table  III^  will  therefore  be  desirable  in  judgmg  the  significance  of  the  figures. 
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Table  I.— PIG  IRON. 

Qmiparuion  of  average  annual  cost  with  monthly  selling  price  and  margin  between  them, 

1890-1901, 


Year. 


1890. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

Ot^tober 

November  . . 
December. . . 

1891. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December. . . 

1^92. 

January 

February  . . . 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
Decanber. . . 


1H93. 

January 

February 

March  .*. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November  ... 
December 

18W. 

Januar>' 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November  ... 
December 


January. 
February 
March  ... 


1895. 


April 

May 

June 

July \\ 

Angust...! 
September 
wtober . . , 
November 
I'ecember. 


Cost. 


915.50 


Selling 
price. 


12.77 


13.28 


11.39 


8.65 


9.51 


15.96 
16.25 
16.50 
16.10 
16.50 
16.25 
16.25 
16.00 
15.60 
15.50 
15.15 
15.35 

15.65 
15.25 
14.75 
14.50 
14.36 
14.10 
14.00 
14.00 
18.96 
13.90 
14.08 
13.90 

13.59 
13.51 
13.75 
13.86 
13.51 
13.50 
13.21 
13.08 
12.19 
11.60 
11.46 
11.17 

10.90 
10.75 
10.56 
10.49 
12.44 
13.16 
12.60 
12.12 
11.53 
11.02 
10.66 
10.31 

10.06 
10.15 
10.23 
10.69 
11.15 
12.39 
14.14 
15.02 
17.19 
15.77 
13.94 
11.87 


Margin. 


S23.60 

$8.10 

22.55 

7.05 

20.26 

4.75 

17.85 

2.35 

17.55 

2.05 

19.00 

3.50 

18.62 

3.12 

18.10 

2.60 

18.00 

2.50 

17.35 

1.85 

17.00 

1.50 

16.60 

1.10 

3.18 
3.48 
3.73 
3.38 
1.73 
8.48 
8.48 
3.23 
2.83 
2.73 
2.38 
2.58 

2.87 

1.97 

1.47 

1.22 

1.08 

.82 

.72 

.72 

.68 

.62 

.75 

.62 

2.20 

2.12 

2.86 

2.47 

2.12 

2.11 

1.82 

1.69 

.80 

.21 

.07 

.22 

2.25 
2.10 
1.91 
1.84 
3.79 
4.50 
3.95 
3.47 
2.88 
2.37 
2.01 
1.66 

.55 
.61 
.72 
1.18 
1.64 
2.88 
4.63 
5.51 
7.68 
6.26 
4.43 
2.36 


Year. 


1896. 

January  

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November  . . . 
December 


Cost. 


Selling 
price. 


fll.93 


1897. 

January 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November  ... 
December 


1898. 


January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May...-..-. 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


1899. 


January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


1900. 

January 

February  . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

.fuly 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December... 


9.45 


9.74 


10.29 


15.86 


1901. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


10.82 


10.77 

10.72 

10.57 

9.91 

9.52 

9.74 

9.89 

9.54 

10.04 

10.70 

10.62 

10.09 


24.97 
25.00 
24.90 
24.90 
24.90 
21. 16 
17.00 
16.07 
14.19 
18.37 
18.70 
18.76 


13.15 
14.43 
16.31 
16.75 
16.30 
16.00 
15.96 
15.87 


Margin 


til.  81 

-f0.12 

12.95 

1.02 

12.25 

.32 

18.32 

1.39 

12.88 

.90 

12.47 

.64 

12.12 

.19 

10.91 

-  1.02 

11.31 

-    .62 

11.71 

-    .22 

12.46 

.58 

11.64 

-    .89 

1.32 

1.27 

1.12 

.46 

.07 

.39 

.06 

.09 

.59 

1.25 

1.07 

.64 


10.00 

-     .26 

10.06 

.32 

10.37 

.68 

10.35 

.61 

10.41 

.67 

10.42 

.68 

10.31 

.57 

10.86 

.61 

10.45 

.71 

10.40 

.66 

10.22 

.48 

10.64 

.90 

11.00 

,71 

11.69 

1.40 

14.77 

4.48 

15.06 

4.77 

16.32 

6.03 

18.70 

8.41 

20.45 

10.16 

22.37 

12.08 

28.85 

13.66 

24.50 

14.21 

24.69 

14.40 

26.00 

14.71 

9.62 
9.66 
9.55 
9.56 
9.55 
5.81 
1.65 
.72 
1.16 
1.96 
1.65 
1.60 


2.38 
8.61 
5.49 
5.98 
5.48 
5.18 
5.18 
4.65 
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Table  II.— STEEL  BILLETS. 


Coat  and  selling  pricey  wUh  margin  between  themj  18S0-190L 


Year. 


1890. 

January 

February  ... 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August , 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December 

1891. 

January  

February 

March 

^\-.r:::.:. 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November . . 
December. . . 

1892. 

January 

February 

March 

Auril 

May 

June , 

July 

August , 

September . . 

October 

November  . . . 
December 

1893. 

January , 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . , 

October , 

November  ... 
December 

1894. 

January 

February  .... 

March , 

April 

May , 

June 

July 

August , 

September.., 

October , 

November  . . , 
December 

1895. 

January 

February 

March 

April , 

May 

June 

July 

August , 

September . . , 

October , 

November  ... 
December. . . , 


Cost. 


$32.17 
81.06 
28.35 
25.50 
25.09 
26.91 
26.50 
25.91 
25.82 
25.04 
24.60 
24.11 

23.22 
23.56 
23.85 
23.38 
23.84 
23.54 
23.57 
23.29 
22.86 
22.72 
22.38 
22.57 

22.81 
22.35 
21.60 
21.37 
21.15 
20.82 
20.75 
20.75 
20.78 
20.66 
20.85 
20.70 

20.23 
20.14 
20.42 
20.60 
20.04 
19.97 
19.60 
19.40 
18.35 
17.66 
17.48 
17.14 

16.75 
16.50 
16.28 
16.16 
18.42 
19.26 
18.65 
18.18 
17.46 
16.82 
16.40 
16.00 

16.74 
15.83 
15.92 
16.49 
17.02 
18.51 
20.59 
21.64 
24.20 
22.57 
20.49 
18.06 


Selling 
price. 


t36.66 
85.25 
81.37 
28.37 
27.66 
80.25 
80.70 
80.25 
80.12 
28.90 
27.37 
26.25 

25.60 
26.00 
26.25 
25.35 
25.50 
25.25 
25.50 
25.31 
26.00 
24.90 
24.16 
24.20 

26.00 
24.36 
23.00 
22.81 
22.41 
22.97 
23.60 
23.81 
23.65 
23.53 
24.94 
22.40 

21.56 
21.62 
22.60 
22.44 
21.69 
21.70 
21.06 
20.45 
19.81 
18.06 
17.87 
16.69 

16.12 
15.75 
15.65 
15.69 
18.00 
18. 12 
18.00 
17.16 
17.19 
16.00 
15.67 
15.12 

14.90 
14.96 
14.84 
15.44 
16.30 
18.63 
20.75 
21.76 
24.00 
21.90 
19.13 
16.97 


Margin. 


94.48 
4.20 
3.02 
2.87 
2.46 
8.34 
4.20 
4.34 
4.30 
8.86 
2.77 
2.14 

2.38 
2.44 
2.40 
1.97 
1.66 
1.71 
1.93 
2.02 
2.14 
2.18 
1.78 
1.68 

2.19 
2.01 
1.81 
1.44 
1.26 
2.15 
2.75 
8.06 
2.92 
2.87 
4.09 
1.70 

1.33 
1.48 
2.18 
1.94 
1.65 
1.78 
1.46 
1.06 
.96 
.40 

-  .11 

-  .55 

-  .63 

-  .75 

-  .73 

-  .47 

-  .42 
-1.13 

-  .66 
-1.03 

-  .26 

-  .82 

-  .83 

-  .88 

-  .84 

^  •  oo 

-1.08 
-1.06 

-  .72 
.12 
.16 
.11 
.20 

-  .67 
-1.86 
-1.11 


+ 
+ 
+ 


Year. 


Cost 


1806. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October , 

November  . . , 
December.... 

1897. 

January , 

February 

March 

Aoril 

May 

June 

July 

August , 

September . . . 

October 

November . . . 
December 

1806. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . , 

October 

November  ... 
December. . . . 

1899. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November . . . 
December..., 

1900. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November . . , 
December..., 

1901. 

January , 

February  ..., 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Selling 
price. 


S17.98 
19.26 
18w43 
19.70 
19.11 
18.62 
18.19 
16.78 
17.23 
17.68 
18.57 
17.61 


16.53 
16.47 
16.29 
15.52 
15.04 
15.29 
14.11 
14.29 
14.87 
16.45 
16.25 
16.75 


16.68 
16.78 
16.14 
16.18 
16.22 
16.19 
16.06 
16.11 
16.24 
16.15 
15.94 
16.44 


16.86 
17.70 
21.48 
21.79 
28.25 
26.04 
26.10 
80.40 
82.28 
88.16 
88.45 
88.74 


816.80 
17.38 
17.09 
19.53 
19.50 
19.12 
18.85 
18.75 
19.75 
19.75 
20.00 
17.60 


15.42 
15.25 
15.44 
14.60 
13.82 
14.06 
14.00 
14.00 
15.60 
16.44 
15.57 
15.00 


14.9^ 
15.06 
15.25 
15.06 
14.85 
14.66 
14.50 
15.85 
16.00 
15.56 
15.06 
15.80 


16.62 
18.00 
24.30 
25.37 
26.75 
80.10 
83.12 
86.62 
88.37 
88.75 
36.50 
38.75 


Marsin. 


84.06 

84.50 

84.06 

83.10 

88.98 

83.00 

84.03 

82.00 

83.87 

28.90 

29.38 

27.25 

24.37 

21.00 

23.28 

18.20 

21.05 

17.06 

20.14 

16.80 

20.62 

19.19 

20.62 

19.75 

19.85 

19.75 

21.34 

20.81 

28.60 

22.87 

24.16 

24.00 

28.60 

24.00 

28.20 

2187 

28.09 

28.90 

22.89 

24.37 

-n.u 

-  1.S8 


-  1 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


34 

.17 

.39 

.90 

.66 

1.97 

2.50 

2.07 

1.4S 

.01 


-LB 

-  .85 

-  .92 

-  1.22 

-  1.2S 

-  .11 

-  .29 
+    .78 

-  .01 

-  .68 

-  .75 


.75 

.72 

•  .» 

1.07 

1.87 

1.M 

L56 

.26 

.24 

.59 

.88 

.64 


.24 
.30 
2.87 
3.58 
3.  SO 
4.06 
7.02 
5.22 
6.09 
5.59 
8.06 
5.01 


.44 

.96 
.96 
2.08 
4.97 
•ilS 
8.37 
5.08 
8.99 
3.34 
1.88 
'  .87 


.10 

1.08 

.78 

.16 

.40 

1.17 

.81 

1.96 
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Table  III.— STEET.  R.\IL8. 


Cost  and  selling  price^  with  margin  between  thern^  1890-1901. 


Year. 


Price. 


1890. 

Janiuiry . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Angnst 

September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1891. 

January . . . 
February . . 

MHrch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  ... 
November. 
December . 

1892. 

January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
(Xtober  ... 
November . 
December  . 

1893. 

January . . . 
Februar>' . , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AugUfit 

September. 
(.Vetober  ... 
November. . 
December . 


1894. 

January 

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 
October  .... 
November . . 
December . . 


S34.52 
33.22 
30.39 
27.42 
27.01 
28.86 
28.39 
27.75 
27.64 
26.84 
26.41 
25.98 


25.11 
25.48 
25.68 
26.29 
26.68 
25.46 
25.46 
25.15 
24.69 
24.15 
24.24 
24.49 


24.82 
24.32 
23.70 
23.39 
23.19 
22.87 
22.75 
22.75 
22.72 
22.65 
22.83 
22.68 


22.32 
22.21 
22.50 
22.62 
22.18 
22.16 
21.77 
21.60 
20.51 
19.78 
19.61 
19.25 


18.65 
18.36 
18.12 
18.03 
20.42 
21.29 
20.61 
20.08 
19.30 
18.67 
18.22 
17.79 


Margin. 


S35.25 
36.00 
34.00 
33.50 
81.26 
31.50 
31.50 
31.25 
30.50 
30.00 
29.00 
28.50 


29.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
80.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 


30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
80.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 


29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.  Op 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
27.50 
25.00 
24.00 


24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 


90.73 
1.78 
3.61 
6.08 
4.24 
2.64 
3.11 
3.50 
2.86 
3.16 
2.59 
2.57 


3.89 
4.52 
4.32 
4.71 
4.:^2 

4.54 
4.54 
4.85 
6.31 
6.85 
6.76 
6.51 


5.18 
4.68 
6.30 
6.61 
6.81 


Sum  of 
margins 

on  pig 
iron  and 
on  rails. 


7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 


13 
25 
25 
28 
35 
17 


7.32 


6.68 
6.79 
6.50 
6.38 
6.82 
6.84 
7.23 
7.40 
8.49 
7.72 
6.39 
4.75 


5.45 
5.64 
5.88 
5.97 
3.5S 
2.71 
3.39 
3.97 
4.70 
5.33 
5.78 
6.21 


8.  S3 
H.36 
8. 43 
6.2<» 
6.14 
5.23 
6.10 
6.36 
6.01 
4.09 
3.67 


7.07 
8.00 
H.Oh 
HAH 
8.05 
8.02 
8.02 
8.08 
8.14 
8.58 
8.14 
8.09 


7.55 
6.65 
7.76 
7.83 
7.89 
7.95 
7.97 
7.97 
7.96 
7.97 
7.92 
7.94 


8.80 
9.-33 
8.86 
8.85 
8.94 
8.59 
9.05 
9.09 
9.29 
5.93 
5.-<i0 
4.97 


7.70 
7.74 
7.79 
7.81 
7.  .37 
7.21 
7.34 
7.44 
7.48 
7.70 
7.79 
7.87 


1896. 

January tl6. 68 

February . . .  16. 79 

March 16. 89 

April 17. 46 

May 18.03 

June 19.56 

July 21.71 

August ,  22.80 

Sept«'inl)er..i  2.'>.  47 

OctolK-r 2:3.76 

November..!  21.60 

December  . .  18. 94 


1896. 

January 

February... 

March 

.\prii 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November . . 
December . . 

1897. 

January 

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November.. 
December . . 

1898. 

January 

February . . . 

March..' 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December . . 

1899. 

January . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

.luly 

.\ngust ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


18.83 
20.24 
19.37 
20.69 
20.09 
19.62 
19.19 
17.72 
18.21 
18.68 
19.60 
18.47 


17.62 
17.56 
17. 31 
16.56 
17.07 
16.33 
15. 91 
16.09 
16.71 
17.53 
17.31 
16.78 


16.67 
17.81 
17.13 
17.10 
17.17 
17.19 
17.05 
17.10 
17. -22 
17.16 
16.94 
17.46 


18.11 
18.96 
22.76 
23.12 
24. 67 
27. 62 
29.76 
32. 15 
33. 98 
:w.  K^ 
35.14 
35.62 


Price. 


S22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
24.00 
24.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 


28.00 
•28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 


25.00 
20.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 


18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
17.50 
17.00 
18.00 
17.50 
17.50 
17.00 
17.50 


18.50 
20.26 
24.80 
25.75 
25.20 
27.25 
28.25 
31.00 
32.50 
34.00 
35.00 
35.00 


Sum  of 

margins 

Margin. 

on  pig 

iron  and 

1 

1 

on  rails. 

1 

95.32 

96.87 

5.21 

5.»> 

5.11 

6.8:} 

4.54 

6.?2 

3.97 

6.61 

2.44 

6.32 

2.29 

6.92 

1.10 

6.61 

2.53 

10.21 

4.24 

10.50 

6.50 

10.93 

9.06 

11.42 

9.17 

9.16 

7.76 

8.78 

8.63 

8.95 

7.31 

8.70 

7.91 

8.81 

8.38 

8.92 

8.81 

9.00 

10.28 

9.26 

9.79 

9.17 

9.32 

9.10 

8.40 

8.93 

9.63 

9.14 

7.38 

8.70 

2.44 

3.71 

.69 

1.81 

1.44 

1.90 

.93 

1.00 

1.67 

2.06 

2.09 

2.03 

1.91 

2.00 

1.29 

1.88 

.47 

1.72 

.69 

1.74 

1.22 

1.86 

1.33 

1.69 

.19 

.61 

.87 

1.60 

.90 

1.61 

.83 

1.50 

.31 

•  99 

—.05 

.52 

.90 

1.51 

.28 

.99 

.34 

1.00 

.06 

.64 

.04 

.94 

.39 

1.10 

1.29 

2.69 

2.04 

6.52 

2.63 

7.40 

.53 

6.56 

—  .37 

8.04 

—1.51 

8.65 

—1.16 

10.93 

—1.48 

12.08 

—  .83 

13.38 

—  .14 

14.25J 

—  .62 

14.19 

752- 
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Table  III.— STEEL  BAILS— Continued. 
Cost  and  selling  price,  with  margin  between  them,  1890-1901 — Continaed. 


Year. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Margin. 

Sum  of 

margins 

on  pig 

iron  and 

on  rails. 

Year. 

Cost 

Price. 

Maxgin. 

Smnof 
nuugins 

on  pig 
iron  and 
on  rails. 

1900. 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augtist 

September.. 

October 

November  . 
December . . 

136.08 
36.12 
36.00 
86.05 
36.04 
81.48 
26.30 
25.14 
22.83 
21.83 
22.22 
22.^ 

135.00 
84.20 
85.00 
85.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
30.25 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 

-«1.08 

—  1.92 

—  1.00 

—  1.05 

—  1.04 
8.57 
8.70 
9.86 
7.42 
4.17 
8.78 
8.72 

18.54 
7.78 
8.55 
8.50 
8.51 
9.38 
10.85 
10.58 
6.26 
2.19 
2.18 
2.02 

1901.J 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

821.54 
23.14 
25.58 
25.98 
25.41 
25.05 
24.99 
2128 

126.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.50 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 

94.46 
2.86 
.47 
.52 
2.50 
2.95 
8.01 
3.73 

•6.79 
6.47 
5i96 
6.45 
8.07 
&18 
&14 
&27 

1  The  figures  of  cost  include  estimates  of  the  cent  of  coal  and  spiegel,  a.<i  the  same  as  during  1900. 
precl>4e  figures  not  being  available.  The  error  can  not  be  large,  but  might  affect  the  maxgin  by  SO 
cents  or  more;  the  oorrect  maxs^in  would  probably  be  larger. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PRICES. 


AN  INVEBTnOATION  OP  THE   LOCAL    DIFFERENCES    IN    PRICES  OP   ARTICLES    PRODUCED    BY 

CERTAIN    INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

The  charge  is  sometimes  made  regarding  various  industrial  combinations  that,  for 
the  purpoee  of  destroying  cx)mpetition,  they  lower  the  prices  of  the  commodities 
produced  by  them  in  certain  specific  towns  or  sections  of  the  country  in  which 
competitors  are  seeking  to  gain  a  foothold,  while  keeping  prices  at  a  higher  level 
elsewhere  in  order  to  recoup  themselves.  It  is  also  asserted  that  some  industrial 
combinations  fix  prices  in  different  localities  in  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  manner, 
according  not  merely  to  the  degree  of  competition  encountered,  but  to  the  attitude 
of  the  people,  the  population,  and  various  other  conditions.  It  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  as  to  the  basis  of  these  charges 
by  inquiries  addressed  to  5,000  retail  dealers  in  towns  throughout  the  entire  country. 
For  this  purpose  four  articles  were  selected — illuminating  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  Royal 
Baking  Powder.  These  were  chosen  primarily  because  of  the  fairly  imiform  quality 
of  the  product,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  make  it  possible  to  compare  accurately 
the  prices  in  different  localities.  As  to  many  other  articles  made  by  industrial  com- 
binations such  a  comparison  would  be  impossible;  the  variety  of  grades,  styles,  and 
classes  is  so  great  that  there  could  be  no  certainty  that  the  dealers  were  reporting 
rfigarding  precisely  the  same  thing  in  each  case. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of  inquiries  which  was  sent  to  retail 
grocers  throughout  the  United  States: 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

Inquiry  Rslatino  to  Wholbsale  and  Rktajl  Prices. 

[Extract  from  law  creating  commiisioii.] 

An  act  anthorlsiiig  the  appointment  of  a  nonpartinan  commission  to  collate  information  and  to 
oonsicler  and  reoommend  legislation  to  meet  tne  problems  presented  by  labor,  agriculture,  and 
capital. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions  pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor, 
to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  business,  and  to  report  to  Ck)ngress  and  to  suggest  such  legis- 
lation as  it  may  deem  best  upon  these  subjects. 

It  shall  have  the  authority  to  send  ior  persons  and  papers,  and  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations. 


Mr. 


Washington,  D.  C, 


-.  1901. 


Dear  Sir:  The  Industrial  Commiflsion  is  making  an  investigation  into  prices  of  a  few  products 
throughout  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  m  order  to  see  what  degree  of  uniformity  exists 
and  the  reasons  for  differences  in  prices  in  different  localities. 

The  commission  therefore  asks  you  to  aid  it  by  filling  out  the  following  blanks  as  accurately  as 
possible  and  returning  the  schedule  of  inauiries  in  the  inclosed  envelope,  which  requires  no  postage. 

The  questions  rega[rding  the  persons  from  whom  and  the  points  from  which  you  obtain  these 
articles,  and  the  freight  rates,  are  designed  to  make  it  more  possible  to  obtain  accurate  comparisons 
between  the  different  localities. 

For  the  sake  of  making  the  figures  obtained  more  perfectly  comparable,  and  avoiding  any  errors 
which  might  arise  from  difference  In  prices  at  different  dates,  the  commission  requests  that  you  give 
all  the  flgnres  as  of  date  February  16,  or  as  near  that  date  as  your  purchases  make  it  possible  for  you 
to  give  tnem. 

Tnis  Information  will  be  considered  entirely  confidential.  Your  name  will  not  be  printed  in  any 
report  and  will  not  be  given  to  any  person.  It  is  the  intention  simply  to  group  the  answers  for 
statistical  purposes. 

Please  be  good  enough  to  give*  the  matter  vour  immediate  attention.    It  is  believed  that  the  infor- 
mation obtamed  through  these  schedules  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  countr>*. 
ReBpectfolly, 

United  States  Industrial  Commission. 

Address,  S5-S9  B  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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(Date) . 

1.  What  price  are  you  paying  per  gallon  for  standard  white  illaminating  kerosene  oil.  in  lotsoi 
from  1  to  10  barrels  (we  refer  to  oil  testing  at  least  110°,  or  of  tnifficiently  high  test  to  meet  the  require- 
men  ts  of  the  laws  oi  your  State  or  of  the  Insurance  companies)  ? ^-  cents. 

2.  At  what  price  per  gallon  do  you  sell  such  standard  white  illuminating  oil.  in  lots  of  5  gallons  or 
less? cents. 

3.  If  you  handle  other  grades  of  kerosene  oil,  what  price  do  you  pay  for  them  and  at  what  price 
do  you  sell  them?    Grade. ; cents. 

4.  What  is  tho  name  of  the  maker  of  the  standard  white  oil  which  you  sell,  and  from  whom  do 
you  purchase  it  ? .    Name  of  the  maker  of  other  grades  ? . 

5.  Fn)m  what  point  is  your  oil  shipped  ? .    If  you  pay  the  freight,  what  is  the  rate  paid, 

and  between  what  points? . 

6.  What  price  per  pound  do  you  pay  for  the  standard  grade  of  granulated  sugar,  in  lots  of  from  1  to 
10  barrels? cents. 

7.  At  what  price  per  pound  do  yon  .sell  standard  granulated  sugar,  in  lots  of  25  pounds  or  less?   

cents. 


8.  What  is  the  name  of  the  maker  of  this  sugar,  and  from  whom  do  you  purchase  it? 

9.  From  what  point  is  this  sugar  shipped  to  you? .    If  you  pay  the  freight,  what  is  the 

rate,  and  between  what  points? . 

10.  What  price  per  barrel  or  sack  do  you  pay  for  ordinary  salt  used  for  general  Uirm  purptoes  i  not 
the  grained  table  salt  or  fine  dairj'  salt) ,  in  lots  of  10  barrels  or  10  sacks  or  upward  ?    . 

11.  At  what  price  do  you  sell  the  above-mentioned  salt  per  barrel  or  per  sack,  retail? 


12.  What  price  per  pound  or  .sack  do  you  pay  for  American  dairj*  hhU,  in  lots  of  10  or  more  j^cks? 


13.  At  what  price  per  pound  or  sack  do  you  sell  the  above  salt  at  retail? 


14.  What  is  the  name  of  the  maker  or  maken*  of  these  grades  of  salt,  and  from  whom  do  you  buy 
each? . 

15.  Frt>m  what  i>oint  are  these  classes  of  salt  shippe<l  to  you? .    If  you  i>ay  the  freight, 

what  is  tho  rate,  and  between  what  pointi<? . 

16.  What  price  per  sack  or  pound  do  you  pay  for  Ashton  (English)  dairy  salt?    cents,    kl 

what  price  do  you  sell  it? . 

17.  What  price  do  you  pay  per  half-pound  box  and  per  pound  box  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  in  lots 
of  25  pounds  or  more?    Half-pound, cents:  pound, cents. 

IK.  At  what  price  do  you  sell  the  single  half-pound  Ik>x  emd  pound  box  of  Royal  Baking  Powdei? 
Half-p(Mind, cents;  iK)und, cents, 

19.  From  whom  do  you  buy  Royal  Baking  Powder? . 

20.  From  what  point  is  Royal  Baking  Powdershipped  to  you? .    If  you  pay  the  freight, 

what  is  the  rate,  and  between  what  points? . 

Signed, 


Address, 


To  this  circular  1,578  replies  were  received,  representing  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  (toming  from  towns  of  all  varieties  of  size  and  characteristics,  all  of  which  have 
been  tabulated.  Dealers  often  do  not  handle  all  of  the  commodities,  or  fail  to  give 
clear  answers  as  to  some  of  them. 

All  dealers  were  asked  for  the  wholesale  prices  paid  on  February  15,  1901,  or  at 
the  nearest  date  on  which  the  respective  classes  of  goods  had  been  bonght.  Some 
minor  variations  in  prices  reported  may  be  due  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  general 
market,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  figures  are  not  much  affected  in  this  way,  although 
in  the  case  of  salt  there  was  such  a  rapid  advance  in  the  general  market  during  1900 
and  1901  that  some  of  the  lower  figures  doubtless  represent  earlier  purchases. 

It  was  found  impossible,  despite  the  greatest  care,  to  frame  the  questions  regarding  salt 
in  such  a  way  that  the  replies  given  should  prove  wholly  comparable.  The  inquiries 
related  to  three  separate  grades  of  salt,  with  the  intention  of  avoiding  error  by  the 
report  of  different  grades  by  different  dealers.  The  replies  show,  however,  that  in 
certain  sections  of  the  cotmtry  the  names  and  character  of  the  grades  of  salt  are 
different  from  those  in  other  sections.  Moreover  the  replies  refer  frequently  to  salt  in 
packages  of  different  sizes  and  material,  elements  which  affect  cost,  so  that  it  is 
believed  by  the  Commission  that  some  of  the  figures  are  of  comparatively  little 
value,  though  most  of  them  are  fairly  comparable.  The  attempt  has  been  made  so 
far  as  possible  to  present  figures  for  the  ordinary  grade  of  coarse  salt  in  l)arrels  or 
large  sacks.  The  prices  quoted  by  the  National  Salt  Company  for  different  sorts  of 
packages  at  a  given  point  show  a  variation  amounting  to  nearly  7  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  in  some  cases  for  the  same  grade  of  salt,  according  to  the  package  used,  some 
packages,  such  as  barrels,  costing  more  than  others,  such  as  the  lower  grade  of  bags. 
It  is  imjwssible  to  make  allowances  for  these  differences  in  packages.  Some  replies 
had  to  be  omitted  altogether  because  the  price  referred  to  a  package  the  size  of  which 
could  not  be  ascertained.  In  the  case  of  oil,  sugar,  and  Royal  Baking;  Powder  it  is 
believed  that  the  figures  of  all  dealers  relate  essentially  to  the  same  article  (except 
as  indicated  in  notes). 
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In  the  general  tables  setting  forth  the  replies  to  these  schedules  the  names  of  the 
dealers,  which  of  necessity  must  be  treated  as  confidential,  have  been  omitted.  The 
nannt's  of  the  towns  from  which  the  replies  were  received  are  presented  alphabetic- 
ally under  each  State.  For  each  city  or  town  the  population  is  given,  since  it  is 
naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  retail  prices,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  wholesale 
prices,  will  be  affected  somewhat  by  the  size  of  the  place.  In  the  next  two  columns 
are  indicated  the  answer  to  the  important  question  whether  the  article  is  delivered 
with  freight  prepaid,  and  if  not,  the  point  from  which  it  is  shipped,  with  the  freight 
rate  to  the  point  of  destination,  when  given.  The  next  column  of  each  table  shows 
the  wholesale  price  paid  by  the  dealer.  The  wholesale  price  in  no  case  includes  the 
freight  rate  where  that  rate  is  paid  by  the  dealer  directly  (unless  by  incorrectness 
of  the  dealer's  report).  An  approximation  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  article  laid 
dow^n  may  be  obtained  in  such  cases  by  adding  the  freight  charge  per  unit  to  the 
wholesale  price  paid  at  the  point  of  origin;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
freight  applies  to  the  containers  and  boxes  (tank  cars  excluded)  as  well  as  to  the 
actual  contents.  Unfortunately  in  some  cases,  both  where  freight  rates  are  reported 
by  dealers  and  where  they  are  omitted,  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  whether  the 
freight  is  actually  paid  by  the  dealer  or  by  the  shipper.  Thus,  in  regard  to  salt 
especially,  the  freight  charge  is  sometimes  paid  by  the  buyer  and  afterwards  refimded, 
or  the  freight  rate  is  distinctly  stated  as  a  part  of  the  price.  In  such  a  case  the  dealer 
may  report  the  price  of  the  article  while  also  erroneously  giving  a  freight  rate  as 
though  paid  by  him.     Usually,  however,  the  replies  are  clear  in  this  regard. 

In  the  next  column  are  shown  the  retail  prices  at  which  the  respective  articles  are 
sold  by  the  various  dealers.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  statements 
regarding  excessive  differences  in  prices  in  various  towns  and  sections  are  due  to 
differences  in  the  retail  rather  than  in  the  wholesale  price.  The  present  inquiry 
avoids  this  error  by  giving  both  wholesale  and  retail  prices.  Another  column  shows 
the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  prices,  the  freight  rate  being  taken 
into  account,  although  for  the  reasons  above  stated  it  may  at  times  be  slightly  mislead- 
ing. The  last  column  indicates  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  product,  except  of  course 
in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  Certain  footnote  comments  have 
been  appended  in  cases  where  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  figures,  or 
as  to  the  grade  of  the  product,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  towns  are  not  located  on 
railroads. 

It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  a  large  majority  of  the  dealiers  buy  their  oil  from 
local  tank  stations  or  delivery  wagons,  having,  accordingly,  no  freight  or  cartage  to 
pay.  Almost  always,  too,  they  buy'  from  the  original  refiner,  and  not  from  a  jobber. 
On  the  other  hand,  sugar  and  baking  powder  are  bought  almost  altogether  from 
jobbers,  and  not  from  the  manufacturer  directly,  bb  appears  clearly  from  the  replies 
of  dealers.  In  the  case  of  salt,  many  dealers  buy  from  the  original  producer,  while 
others  buy  from  jobbers.  It  may  be  true  that  some  of  the  local  differences  in  the 
prices  of  these  three  articles  represent  differences  in  the  profits  charged  by  jobbers. 
Great  difference  of  practice  exists  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  last  three  articles  as 
regards  the  prepayment  of  freight  by  the  seller. 

From  the  detailed  statistics  of  prices  the  summary  tables  preceding  the  general 
tables  have  been  compiled.  These  summary  tables  show,  for  each  article,  the  average 
wholesale  and  the  average  retail  prices  in  each  State;  the  town  in  each  State  in  which 
the  highest  wholesale  price  is  found,  with  its  population  and  the  price;  the  town  in 
which  the  lowest  wholesale  price  is  found,  with  the  population  and  the  price;  the 
highest  retail  price  chained  in  the  State,  and  the  excess  or  margin  above  the  wholesale 
price  after  deducting  the  freight;  and  the  lowest  retail  price,  with  the  margin  thereon. 
In  considering  the  average  prices  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  their  significance 
depends  in  part  on  the  number  of  re])lies  in  each  State.  Averages  based  on  a  small 
numl)er  of  figures  may  be  made  very  misleading  by  one  or  two  extreme  figures.    The 
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summary  tables  show  also  the  number  of  dealera  in  each  State  who  buy  the  product 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  or  their 
subordinate  companies,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  dealers  reporting.  The 
data  regarding  the  makers  of  salt  are  too  incomplete  for  similar  presentation.  Neces- 
sary comments  have  also  been  inserted  in  the  tables.  The  wholesale  prices  given  in 
the  summary  tables  are  for  goods  delivered,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  The  average 
wholesale  prices  include  the  freight  chaiges. 

A  glance  at  these  tables  shows  that  there  is  a  much  greater  difference  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  wholesale  prices  within  each  State  and  throughout  the  country  in 
the  case  of  oil  and  salt  than  in  the  case  of  sugar  or  baking  powder.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  greater  differences  in  the  prices  chai^ged  to  retail  dealers  for  salt  and 
f  oroil  are  to  be  expected  than  would  be  expected  in  the  case  of  sugarand  baking  powder. 
The  freight  charges  to  the  point  of  consumption  bear  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  oil  or  salt  at  the  place  ^f  production  than  they  bear  to  the  cost  of  sugar  or  of 
baking  powder  at  the  factory.  Oil  and  salt  are  much  heavier  in  proportion  to  their 
value  than  either  of  the  last-named  articles.  A  gallon  of  oil,  which  at  the  center  of 
production  might  be  bought  at  wholesale  for  perhaps  6  cents,  weighs  6.4  pounds  (con- 
structive weight  fixed  by  all  railroads),  and  a  single  pound  of  coarse  salt  is  worth 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent  at  the  producing  plant.  On  the  other  band  a 
single  pound  of  sugar  sells  for  5  or  6  ceuts  at  the  factory  and  a  pound  of  baking  pow- 
der sells  at  from  35  to  40  cents. 

While  oil  is  thus  a  much  more  bulky  commodity  in  proportion  to  its  value  than 
either  sugar  or  l)aking  powder,  the  freight  rate  charged  per  hundredweight  doee  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  charged  for  sugar,  although  it  is  materially  lower  than  that 
for  baking  powder.  Rates  on  salt  per  hundredweight  are  usually  from  10  to  50  per 
cent  lower  than  on  sugar.  Oil  in  barrels  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots  falls  in  the 
third  of  the  nix  classes  of  the  Official  or  Eastern  classification  and  thus  is  a  rather  expen- 
sive article  to  transport  in  that  manner.  Very  seldom,  however,  is  oil  shipped  any  con- 
siderable distance  in  less  than  carload  lots,  especially  in  the  more  densely  settled  parts 
of  the  country.  In  carload  lots  oil  in  barrels  takes  fourth  class  under  the  Official 
classification,  while  in  tank  cars,  the  ordinary  method  of  shipment  for  longer  dis- 
tances, it  takes  commodity  rates,  which  each  railroad  determines  for  itself.  These 
commodity  rates  differ  considerably  on  different  railroads,  even  within  the  terri- 
tory  of  any  one  of  the  three  freight  classifications  which  apply  in  the  great  divisions 
of  the  country.  By  way  of  illustrating  the  relation  of  oil  rates  to  those  on  other 
products,  the  following  specific  cases  may  be  cited:  From  Oil  City,  Pa.,  to  Chicago 
and  New  York,  territory  within  the  scope  of  the  Official  classification,  the  freight 
rates  on  petroleum  and  its  prcxiucts  in  tank  cars  are  about  equal  to  fourth-clasB 
rates.  In  the  territory  of  the  Southern  classification,  barreled  oil  in  part  carloads 
is  third  class,  while  in  carload  lots,  whether  in  barrels  or  tank  cars,  it  falls  in  the 
lowest,  or  sixth  class.  In  shipments  from  the  Ohio  River  south,  however,  special 
commodity  rates  apply.  The  rates  from  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  for  example,  to 
Montgomery,  Atlanta,  and  other  leaciing  Southern  points,  are  from  10  to  30  per  cent 
less  than  the  sixth-class  rates.  Commodity  rates  on  oil  from  Chicago  and  Peoria  to 
Missouri  River  points,  in  the  territory  of  the  Western  classification,  are  nearly  the 
same  as  the  rates  on  fifth-class  commodities.  Sugar  in  carload  lots  under  the  Official 
classification  takes  the  fifth  class;  in  part  carload  lots  it  pays  20  per  cent  less  than 
the  third-class  rates,  but  in  no  case  is  the  charge  to  be  less  than  the  fourth-class  rate. 
According  to  that  classification  baking  powder  (if  not  packed  in  glass)  takes  the 
third-class  rate  in  less  than  carload  quantities,  and  the  fourth  class  in  carloads. 
Under  the  Official  classification  salt  in  barrels  takes  the  fourth-class  rate  when  the 
quantity  is  less  than  a  carload,  and  the  sixth-class  rate  in  carload  lots.  By  the 
Southern  classification,  salt  in  less  than  carload  lots  takes  the  lowest,  or  sixth  class, 
while  in  carloads  it  takes  commodity  rates,  varying  for  the  different  railroads,  but 
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inat^^rially  lower  than  sixth  ola^.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  in  tlu»  i-lassi- 
ticatioD  of  the  four  products  under  consideration  is  not  exceedingly  greixt,  and  that 
the  rate  per  hundred  pounds  on  any  one  of  them  could  scarcely  at  the  utmost  ever 
exceed  twice  the  rate  on  any  other  of  the  commodities. 

It  may  be  said  also  that  the  local  charges  for  cartage  and  handling  may  be  expected 
to  be  higher  in  the  case  of  the  bulky  products,  oil  and  salt,  than  in  the  case  of  sugar 
or  baking  powder.  Oil  is  usually  actually  delivered  at  the  door  of  the  dealer  at  the 
expense  of  the  seller,  while  the  other  products  must  be  usually  hauled  from  the  rail- 
road stations  at  the  expense  of  the  buyer. 

In  preparing  the  summary  tables  of  prices  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  eliminate 
or  to  comment  specially  in  footnotes  on  any  figures  which  seem  not  properly  com- 
parable. Thus  in  the  case  of  oil  the  two  leading  grades  were  asked  for  to  avoid  error 
by  the  report  of  different  grades  by  dealers.  In  most  cases  dealers  have  distinctly 
reported  prices  for  both  grades  of  oil.  The  lower  grade  has  uniformly  been  selected 
for  tabulation.  In  other  cases  only  one  grade,  usually  the  lowest,  is  reported,  but 
whenever  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  grade  reported  was  a  higher  one  it 
has  been  omitted  in  the  summary  table.  The  dealers  quite  f requentl  y  stated  precisely 
the  test  of  the  oil  or  the  name.  The  ordinary  lower  grade  of  oil  sold  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  country  testa  150°.  In  several  of  the  Southern  States  the  Waters- 
Pierce  Oil  Company,  a  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  sells  Brilliant  oil,  which 
various  dealers  say  tests  110°,  and  Eupion  oil,  reported  to  test  150°.  Where  both 
grades  are  reported  Brilliant  has  been  selected.  Eupion  sells  at  from  2  to  4  cents 
more  wholesale.  Where  dealers  in  any  section  have  reported  the  only  grade  of  oil 
handled  as  testing  175°,  or  have  given  the  name  of  a  grade  known  to  be  of  higher 
test  than  150°,  such  as  Eocene,  etc.,  these  figures  have  been  omitted  in  the  summary 
table  of  comparison,  and  footnotes  have  been  inserted  to  indicate  the  significance  of 
the  figures  in  the  main  tables.  In  other  cases  doubtful  grades  have  been  questioned. 
It  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  all  errors  have  been  avoided,  since  the  replies  of  dealers 
are  not  always  specific ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  errors  which  remain  in  the 
summary  table  are  few^,  since  figures  w^hich  were  questionable  have  been  omitted. 
In  many  instances  the  highest  wholesale  price  shown  in  the  table  for  a  given  State 
is  definitely  stated  by  the  dealer  concerned  to  represent  the  standard  lower  grade 
of  oil.  Such  oil  goes  in  different  sections  of  the  country  under  various  names,  such 
as  Water  White,  Perfection,  etc. 

By  means  of  the  summary  tables  given  above  two  methods  of  comparison  may  be 
employed.  The  wholesale  prices  of  the  several  commodities  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  may  be  compared  with  one  another,  or  the  relative  prices  in  different  towns 
of  the  same  State  may  be  compared.  For  the  first  purpose  it  is  desirable  to  compare 
the  lowest  wholesale  prices  found  in  the  different  States,  and  more  particularly 
perhaps  the  average  prices  by  States;  while  obviously  for  the  other  purpose  the  low- 
est and  the  highest  prices  within  each  State  are  to  be  taken. 

By  these  tables  also  the  relative  retail  prices  and  the  margins  received  by  retailers 
in  different  sections  of  the  country  or  in  different  towns  of  the  same  State  may  be 
compared.  In  this  way  the  extent  to  which  variations  in  prices  paid  by  consumers 
in  different  places  are  due  to  the  charges  of  the  retailer  rather  than  of  the  producer  or 
wholesale  dealer  may  be  ascertained.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  variations 
in  the  retail  prices  reported  are  sometimes  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
in  the  quantities  on  which  the  price  is  based,  some  dealers  giving  the  price  for  a  single 
unit  and  others  for  larger  quantities. 

The  commission  has  not  attempted  to  enter  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  causes 
affecting  the  differences  in  the  prices  of  the  various  products  at  different  points.  The 
calculation  for  any  particular  point  would  be  difficult,  and  for  a  large  number  of 
points  would  be  almost  impossible.  Some  of  the  chief  elements  affecting  the  local 
wholesale  prices  may  bementione<l,  without  any  endeavor  to  indicate  their  quantitative 
importance. 
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The  most  obvious  factor  affecting  the  cost  of  laying  down  a  product  at  any  place 
is  the  freight  rate  from  the  point  of  production.  To  ascertain  the  centers  from  which 
products  are  sliipped  and  the  freight  rates  over  various  roads  to  their  destination 
would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  &ct  that 
freight  rates  to  places  equally  distant  from  a  common  center,  even  to  places  quite 
near  to  one  another,  may  differ  materially.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that  local 
freight  rates  to  noncompetitive  points  are  often  very  much  higher  proportionately 
than  through  freight  rates  to  points  where  railroad  competition  exists.  The  cost  of 
local  establishments  handling  the  product  in  getting  it  to  the  retail  dealer,  such  as  the 
tank  stations  of  the  various  oil  companies,  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  delivered 
product.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  cartage  is  to  be  considered.  Evidently,  differ- 
ences may  exist  in  the  amount  of  these  factors  of  cost  in  different  cases.  As  already 
observed,  the  profit  of  the  jobber  in  the  case  of  articles  which  are  sold  through  job- 
bers is  an  element  of  cost  to  the  retail  dealer  which  may  vary  in  different  cases.  Often 
some  small  difference  is  made  in  the  price  according  to  whether  the  payment  is  in 
cash  or  after  periods  of  varying  length. 

While,  as  already  indicated,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  ascertain  the  freight  rates 
to  all  points,  the  following  table,  giving  the  through  freight  rates  on  oil  from  the 
central  refining  points  to  certain  leading  trade  centers  throughout  the  country,  will 
prove  convenient  to  those  desiring  to  make  a  further  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  differences  in  prices  of  this  product. 

Freight  rates  on  iUuminaiing  oil, 
[Railroad  companies  treat  all  petroleum  products  as  weighin^r  6.4  pounds  per  gallon.]    . 
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Tablk  1. —  WhoUmh  and  retail  prices  of  iUuminaUtia  oil  {ISO^gree  ied  or  less,  the 

common  Imrer  grade^  unless  inaioaUd) .  ■ 


ALABAMA. 


Town. 


Anniiiton . 
BesHcmcr. 
Columbia. 
DwHtur  . . 
Dothan . . . 


Florence  . 
GadMlen.. 
Gate  City . 
Girurd . . . . 

Hamilton 


Huntsville  .. 
Uvingston  .. 

Luveme 

Madison  

Montgomery 

New  Dei'atnr 

Oxford 

Ozark  

Pratt  City  ... 
Succeanor 


Troy 

Tiii*caIoo6a  .. 
York  Station 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


9,695 
fi,358 
1,13'2 
3.114 
3.276 

6,478 
4,282 


3,840 
235 

8,068 

851 

781 

412 

30,346 

4,437 
1,372 
1,570 
3,485 


4,097 

5,0M 

528 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Freight 
rate.  If 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 


Delivered  ... 

do 

Kufaula,  Ala. 

Delivered  ... 

do 


On/*. 


Whole- 
Bale 
price 
per 

gallon. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
Columbus,  Ga 


jTupelo.Miss \    „  ,., 

\Memphi8,Tenn.../    ^'^^ 

Delivered 

do 

Montgomery |      2..S 

Delivered 

do 


Decatur  .. 
Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do..,. 


do 

do 

Meridian,  Miff*.. 


1.7 


CmtK 

11* 
lU 
U6 

lU 
IS* 

10* 
12* 
12 
12 

11 

12 
«16 
<16* 
12* 
18 

12* 
12 
16 
12 

11* 

13* 
10* 
IS 


Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 


OetOs. 
15 
15 
20 
15 
20 


16 
15 
15 

20 


25 
20 
15 
15 

15 
15 
18 
15 
15 

17 
15 
18 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted. 
Ser 
Ion. 

OnU. 
3* 
3* 
4* 
8* 
6* 


Maker. 


S* 

S 

8 

5.881 


Standard  Oil  Co 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


9 
3* 
2* 
2 

2* 

3 

2 

3 

3* 

8* 
4* 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ARKANSAS. 


Benton 

Benton  ville 
Eerryvllle.. 


Brinkley 
Carlisle.. 


Conway 

Coming 

Devall  Bluff 
Fayette  ville 
Fordyce 


Fort  Smith . 

Do  

Greenwood. 

Gurdon 

Helena 


Hope 

Hot  Springs 

Do 

Do 

Jonesboro . . 


898 

1,843 

551 

1,648 
212 

2,003 

784 

605 

4,061 

1,710 

11,587 

11,687 

491 

1,045 

5,560 

1,644 
9,973 
9,973 
9,973 
4,608 


Delivered 

do 

Eureka   Springs, 
Ark. 

Delivered 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


,96 


ne 

20 

4 

14* 

161 

2* 

18* 

20 

5A 

14* 

20 

5* 

18* 

17 

8* 

13 

20 

7 

14 

18 

4 

11 

15 

4 

11 

12* 

1* 

12* 

15 

2* 

18 

17 

4 

IS 

20 

7 

18* 

15 

1* 

15 

20 

5 

11 

15 

4 

13 

20 

7 

14 

18 

4 

15 

20 

5 

M6 

20 

4 

14* 

18 

8* 

WaterB-PierceOll  Co.* 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Globe  Oil  Co. 
Waters-Pierce  Oil  C30. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 


» Probably  Includes  charge  for  barrel. 
*  Higher  grade,  175  degrees. 

"Probably  a  higher  grade,  or  includes  charge  for  barrel,  being  shipped  from  Montgomery. 
*Eupion  oil.  a  somewhat  higher  grade  than  Brilliant,  the  grade  of  the  Waters-Pierce  Company  given 
in  table.    Brilliant  is  reported  by  .some  dealers  to  test  about  1 10  degrees,  and  Euplon  about  150  degrees. 
*Thi8  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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T.\BLE  i. —  WfioUsale  and  retail  prices  of  iUuminatina  oil  (160-dearee  test  or  less,  the 

common  lower  grade,  unless  indicated) — Continuea. 


ARKAM8AS-<k>Dtinued. 


Town. 


Little  Rock 

Do  

Lonoke 

Malvern 

Maiiaona 

Mammoth  Spring 

Nashville 

Panigould 

Prescott 

Siloam  Springs . . 

Springdalc 

Texarkana 

Warren 


Popula- 
tion, IWO. 


38,307 

38,307 

961 

1,682 

1,707 

717 

928 

3,324 

2,006 

1,708 

1,251 

4,914 

964 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


do 

do 

Monticello 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 


Cents. 


1.06 


ExcesB 

above 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 

RetaU 

whole- 
sale 

price 

per 

gallon. 

price, 
freight 

de^ 
ducted. 

per 
gallon. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Oenin. 

11* 

14 

2* 

11* 

16 

3* 

16 

16 

14 

17* 

8* 

12 
13 

16 

2 

13* 

20 

6* 

11* 

16 

3* 

12 

20 

8 

141 

14* 

20 

6* 

14 

20 

6 

12* 

20 

6.44 

Maker. 


Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Waters- Pierce  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda  .. 
Baicersfield 

Do 

Chico 

Colusa 


Coponado. 
Eureka . . . 
Do.... 
Femdale . 
Fresno 


Graa«  Valley. 
Jamestown., 

Loren 

Lo8  Angeles . 
Do 


Marys  ville 

Mendocino  City . 
National  City..., 

Oakland 

Orf*ville , 


Pacific  Grove. 

Pasadena 

Do 

Placerville  . . . 
Pleasanton  ... 


Sacramento 

Do 

San  J^wje — 
San  KHfael  . 
San  Diego . . 


San  Francisco 

Do 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Rosa. ... 
Stockton 


Vallejo... 
Ventura.. 
Visalia  ... 
Wo(xlland. 


16,464 
4,836 
4,836 
2,640 
1,441 

986 
7,327 
7,827 

846 
12,470 

4,719 


102,479 
102,479 

3,497 


1,086 

66,960 

664 

1,411 
9,117 
9,117 
1,748 
1,100 

29,282 
29,282 
21,600 
3,878 
17,700 

342,782 

342,782 

6,669 

6,678 

17,606 

7.966 
2,470 
3,086 
2,886 


Delivered  .. 

do 

do 

do 

Sacramento 


Delivered , 

San  Francisco . . 

do 

do 

Delivered 


do 

San  Francisco 

Delivered 

do 

do 


do 

San  Francisco 

Delivered 

do 

Marysville 


San  Francisco 

Delivered 

.....do 

Sacramento    

San  Francisco  — 


Delivered 

....do 

do 

San  Francisco 
Delivered 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


8 


1.4 


2.2 


1.1 


.96 
1.26 


2.3 
1 


18 

20 

20 

14* 

13 

13 

13* 

13* 

18 

16* 

16* 
18 


13 
13 

13 

20 

13 

12i 

13 

13 

18* 

13* 

13 

13 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 


16 
26 
26 
18 
18 

16 
26 
20 
20 
19 

26 
20 


16 
16 

16 
26 
16 
16 
17 

17 
18 
16 
20 
16 

20 
16 
20 
16 
16 


3 

6 

6 

8* 

8 

2 

10.7 
6.626 
6.6 
2* 

8* 
4.8 


2 
2 

2 

8.9 

2 

2* 

3.06 

2.76 
4* 

1* 

4.7 

2 

7 
3 
7 
2 
2 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


>  Probably  higher  grade. 
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Table  1. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  illuminating  oil  {ISO-degree  test  or  iett,  the 

common  lower  grade,  unless  indicated) — Continued. 

COLORADO. 


Town. 


Boolder  . . . . 
BuenaviiUi . 
Central  City 

Denver 

Fort  Collliu 

Golden 

Greeley 

Lajunta 

LasAnlmaM. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


6,150 
1,006 
8,114 
188, 8^ 
8,054 

2,152 
8,028 
2,518 
1.192 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 
do.... 


....do.. 

do.. 

. do  . . 

Lajunta 


Bristol 

Bridi(t'|N>rt  .. 

BrooKlyn 

Danbury 

Greenwich  . , 

Meriden 

Do 

Milfoid 

Mystic 

New  Britain. 


Do 

North  QroHvenor 
Dale. 

Norwich 

Seymour 

Sharon 


SouthMancheHter 

Soulhport 

Stafford  Springs . 

Stamford 

Stonington 

Stratford 

Taftville 

Waterbury 


6,268 
70,996 

2,358 
16,537 

2,420 

24,296 

24,296 

8,788 


25,998 
25,998 


17,251 
8,541 
1,982 


2,460 

15,997 

2,278 

8,657 


45,859 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 


Hartford  . 
New  York 
Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Camden 

Delaware  City . . 

Frederica 

Georgetown 

Lewes 

Wilmington 


586 
1,182 

706 
1,658 
2,259 

76,608 


Delivered 
.....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

do.... 


Galneflville 

I^keCity 

Miami 

Milton 

Monticello 

Palatka 

Pen8acola 

Port  Tampa  City 
St.  Augustine . . . 


8.688 
4,018 
1,681 
1,204 
1,076 

8,801 

17, 747 

1,867 

4,272 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gallon. 


Oents. 


U 


I 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 


Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 


Oenta. 
19 
20 
20 
16 
16 

15 
16 
15 
15 


OefUs. 
25 
25 
28 
18 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 


CONNECTICUT. 


0.64 


DELAWARE. 


9* 
0* 
Sk 
10 
9k 

8 


FLORIDA. 


18 

14 

15* 

11 

14 

12k 

m 

14 
>15| 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 


Oent». 
6 
5 
8 
2 
4 

5 
4 

5 

St 


Maker. 


Continental  Oil  Ca< 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 

•  Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


St 

12 
12 

21 

21 

9 

12 

8 

9k 

12 

2A 

9 

12 

8 

9i 

12 

21 

7 

18 

51 

9 

12 

2i 

8 

12 

4 

9* 

11 

11 

9k 

12 

21 

9 

11 

2 

8J 

12 

SI 

9k 

12 

21 

10 

14 

4 

M3 

17 

3.86 

11 

18 

2 

94 

12 

2k 

9k 

12 

21 

9k 

12 

21 

9k 

11 

11 

8* 

10 

11 

lOi 

18 

21 

Standard  Oil  Go. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 


2k 

2k 

Si 

2 

2* 


Atlantic  Ref.O>.' 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Atlantic  Ref .  Co. 


15 
16 
17 
15 
18 

14 

lU 
17 

18 


2 
2 

Ik 

4 

4 

1* 
1 
3 
2k 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
*  Thin  ia  Pratt's  astral  oil,  a  higher  grade. 


'  Possibly  a  higher  grade. 
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OEORQIA. 


Town. 


Americns 7, 674 

Augusta S9, 441 

Bamesville 8,086 

Brunswick \  9,061 

Columbus 17,614 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Conyers  .. 
Cuthbert . . 
Dublin  .... 
Eastman  . 
Fitzgerald 


Hartwell 

II  aeon 

Madison 

Milledgeville. 
Newnan 


Sparta 

Tnomasyille. 

Tifton , 

Woodbury . . . 
Waresbozo . . . 
Waynesboro . 


1,606 
2,641 
2,967 
1,285 

1,817 

1,672 
28,272 
1,992 
4,219 
8.654 

1,150 
5,822 


666 

269 

2,080 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Delivered  .. 

....do 

do 

do 


OenU, 


1.86 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


do 

do 

do 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Delivered  .. 
.....do 


2^ 


Excess 

above 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 

Retail 

whole- 
sale 

price 

per 

gallon. 

price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 

Cents. 

Cenls, 

Cents. 

11* 

15 

8* 

11 

15 

4 

18 

18 

5 

12 

15 

8 

lU 

15 

8* 

15 

17 

.64 

15* 

20 

4* 

18* 

18 

4* 

16 

20 

4 

12* 

15 

2* 

15 

20 

5 

11* 

15 

8* 

18 

20 

7 

12 

15 

8 

12* 

20 

7* 

15 

20 

5 

14 

16 

2 

15 

20 

5 

14 

20 

8* 

141 

20 

5* 

12 

20 

8 

Maker. 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


IDAHO. 


Caldwell 

Coeur  d' Alene 

Genesee 

Idaho  City.... 
Idaho  Falls... 

Moscow 

Salmon  City.. 
Wardner 


997 
606 
781 
890 
1,262 

2,484 

896 

2,278 


Delivered 

Spokane,  Wash  . . , 

Delivered , 

Boise , 

Delivered , 


do 

Chicago,  111. 
Delivered  .. 


»6 


15i 


254 

20 

22 

26 

23 

21 

12* 

22* 


30 
30 
25 
40 
SO 

25 

87* 

85 


4* 

9 
3 

8 
7 

4 
9} 

12* 


Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Continental  Oil  Co.s 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 


ILLINOIS. 


Amboy  — 
Ashland... 
A.storia  — 
Harrington 
Belleville  . 


Bement 

Bloomington 
Braeeville . . . 
Bunkerhill .. 
Cairo 


Do 

Canton  . . . 

Carmi 

Carroll  ton 
Centralia . 


1,826 
1,201 
1,684 
1,162 
17,484 


1,484 

23,286 

1,669 

1,279 

12,566 

12,566 
5,664 
2,939 
2,355 
6,721 


Cbatsworth |       1,088 

Chenoa I       1,512 

Chicago 1,698,575 

Do 1,698,575 

Do 1,698.575 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


9 
10 
9 
6 
9 


8* 

8* 

8* 

9 

8* 

9 

9* 

9 

9* 

9 

8* 
8* 
»10 
6* 
6* 


18 
15 
15 
8 
12 


12 

15 

12* 

12 

12* 

12 

12 

12 

12* 

12* 

18 
18 
12 
9 
10 


4 
5 
6 
2 
8 


8* 
6* 
4 
8 

4 

3 

2* 

3 

3 

8* 

4* 
4* 

2 

2* 
3* 


Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Waters-Pierce      Oil 
Co.« 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Not  on  railroad.        -This  compauy  iu  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  ix).        *  Higher  grade. 
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ILUNOIS— Ctontinued. 


Town. 


Chicago 
l)o.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Chlllicothe 
Columbia.. 
Danville... 
Delavan . . . 
Duquoin  .. 


Earlville 

Edwardsvllle. 

EfYlnRham 

Eureka 

Forreston 


GaleslHirg , 
Geneva . . . 
Golconda . 
(irayville . 
Greenfield 


Greennp 

Griggsvlllo  . . 
HilKboro.... 
Hoopeflton... 
Jacksonville. 


Jersey  vl  lie 
Kewanee . . 
Kinmundy 

lACon 

Lebanon  .. 


Lewlstown 

Marine 

Marion 

MamellleH . 
Mattoon . . . 


Monmouth 

Mount  Onrmel... 

Milford 

Minonk  

Morrison 


Popolft- 
tloD,1900. 


1,696 
1.698 
1.69K 
1.69H 
1.698 

1 
1 

16 
1 
4 

1 
4 

3 
1 


18 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
8 
16 

8 
8 
1 
1 


I 


Mount  ('arroll...! 

Mound  City I 

Naperville 

Nauvoo 


Onarsra 


Oregon  . . 
Ottawa  . . 
Peoria . . . 
Peotone  . 
Savanna. 


Sumner 

Taylorville . . 
Upper  Alton. 

Vandalia 

Vitden 


2 
2 
9 

7 
4 
1 
2 
2 

I 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

10 

56 

1 

8 

1 
4 

2 
2 


676 

676 
676 
676 
676 

699 
197 
364 
304 
363 

122 
167 
774 
661 
047 

607 
446 
140 

066 

065 
404 
987 
828 
078 

617 
882 
221 
601 
812 

604 
666 
610 
669 
622 

460 
8J1 
077 
646 
808 

966 
706 
699 
321 

270 

677 
688 
100 
008 
826 

268 
248 
873 
665 
280 


Shipptng  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gallon. 


Delivered 
....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Chicago,  111. 
Delivered  .. 

do 

.....do 

do 


do 

do 

EvansvlUe,  Ind 

do 

Delivered 


do 

Jacksonville. 
Delivered  ... 

do 

do 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Peoria,  111 
Delivered 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


OtfUs. 


U 


0.96 


1.28 


.....do 

do 

do 

Fort       Madison, 

Iowa. 
Delivered 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Whole 

sale 

price 

per 

gallon. 


OaU». 
6* 
6 
6i 
6i 
6i 

8i 
9* 
8* 
8i 
9 

7* 
9 

10 

8i 
7 

10 
9 

9 
9 

81 
10 

9 

9 

9 

8i 

9 

9 

9i 

9 

8* 

8* 

8* 
U2 
8i 
81 
9 

9 

6* 

8i 

8i 

7* 

8 

7* 

8i 

9 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


Retail 
price 
.  per 
gallon. 


Genu. 

9 

7 

10 

10 

8 

12 
124 
10 
12 

m 

10 

m 

18 
12 
12 

12 
10 
15 
15 
12 

12 
10 

m 

10 
12 

12 
12 
18 
18 
12* 

18 
12 
15 
18 
12 

m 

15 
18 
12 
10 

18 
18 
18 
10 

12 

10 
12 
10 
12 
14 

124 

12* 
12 
124 
124 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 


Osnte. 
84 
1 

84 
84 
14 

84 
8 

14 
84 
84 

84 
34 

2 

84 
8 

44 

5.06 

24 

8 

-.28 
8 

14 
2 

3 
8 
4 

4 
8.6 

4 

2.5 
6 

4.5 
8.5 

4 

8 

4.5 

8.6 

1 

4 

8.5 

6.26 

.5 

3.6 

2,6 

4 

2.5 

3.6 

5 

8.6 

8.6 

3 

8.5 

8.5 


Maker. 


Standaid  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>«> 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 

I». 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


^  Probably  a  higher  grade.    Only  one  reported. 
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ILLINOIS— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion. 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 

rate,  if 

paid  by 

dealer, 

per 
gallon. 

Whole- 
sale 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 

Kxceas 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 

Virginia 

1,600 
1,827 
2,835 
2,080 
2,300 

2,502 

1,277 

418 

Delivered 

Omit. 

OmU. 

8* 
10 
9 
9 

8 

8 
9 
8 

OmU. 

m 

12 
13 
10 
10 

9 
12 
10 

Cents. 
4 

2 
3.4 

1 
2 

1 
3 
2 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Warren 

do 

Do. 

Warsaw 

Peoria.Ill 

Delivered 

0.6 

Do. 

White  Hall 

Do. 

Wilmette 

do 

Do. 

Woodstock 

do 

Do. 

Wyoming 

do 

Do. 

Yorkville 

do 

Do. 

INDLA.NA. 


Albion 

Alexandria 

Aneola 

Attica 

Auburn 

Batesville 

Bedford 

Do 

Bloomfield  .... 
Bourbon 

Brazil 

Brookston 

Butler 

Cannelton 

Charlestown... 

Columbus 

Connersvllle... 
Crawfordsville 
Crownpoint  .. 
Delphi 

Dublin 

EastChicago... 

Edinburg , 

Elwood 

•Elkhart 

Fort  Wayne  . . . 

Do 

Do 

Greenfield 

Hammond 

Do 

Hartford  CI tv.. 
Huntington  ... 
Indianapolis  .. 

Do.... 

Do 

Jeilersonvllle. . 
Knightstown . , 
jAwrencebmg. 
Madison , 

Michigan  City. 

Monticello 

Mount  Vernon 

^appanee  

Oakland  City.. 


1,324 
1,721 
2.141 
3,006 
3,896 

1,384 
6,115 
6,115 

1,187 

7,786 

949 

2,063 

2,188 

915 

8,130 
6,836 
6,649 
2,336 
2,185 

698 

3,411 

1,820 

12,950 

15,184 

45,115 
45,115 
45,115 
4,489 
12,376 

12,876 

5,912 

9,491 

169,164 

169,164 

169,164 

10,774 

1,942 

4,826 

7,835 

1,485 
2,107 
5,132 
2,208 
1,991 


Delivered. 
AnderHon. 
Delivered. 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
-do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Circa  1 


8* 

10 

1.5 

m 

15 

4 

8* 

10 

L5 

8* 

m 

8 

81 

11 

2.25 

8 

10 

2 

9 

12 

8 

7 

10 

S 

8 

12 

4 

8* 

10 

1.5 

7 

12* 

5.5 

H 

18 

4.5 

8i 

10 

1.5 

9 

11 

2 

8* 

12 

8.5 

8 

10 

2 

8 

10 

2 

7 

8 

1 

8* 

10 

L5 

H 

14 

5.5 

H 

10 

1.5 

7 

10 

8 

8 

10 

2 

8i 

12 

8.5 

8* 

12 

3.5 

7* 

10 

2.6 

7* 

10 

2.5 

7* 

12 

4.5 

6 

10 

4 

7 

10 

3 

6* 

10 

3.5 

8 
8 

12 

3.75 

12 

'  3.60 

5 

10 

4.5 

5i 

10 

4.5 

I8i 

10 

1.5 

6k 

9 

2.5 

e» 

10 

8.5 

Sh 

10 

1.5 

8 

10 

2 

8i 

m 

4 

H 

15 

6.5 

9 

12 

8 

H 

10 

1.5 

9 

12 

8 

Independent  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Independent  Oil  Go. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Scofleld,  S.  it  T. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


i  Probably  a  higher  grade. 
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INDIANA-Oontinued. 


Town. 


OrleanB 

Plymouth  . . 
Richmond . . 

Do 

Rockport . . . 

Seymour. . . . 
South  Bend. 

Sullivan 

Terre  Haute 
Tipton 

Valparaino.. 
Vincennes.. 

Do 

Waba«h 

Winamac . . . 
Winchester . 


Popula 
tion,  1900. 


1,236 

8,656 

18,226 

18,226 

2,882 

6,446 

80, 999 
8,118 

36,678 
8,764 

6,280 
10,249 
10,249 
8,618 
1,684 
3,705 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 

rate,  if 

paid  by 

dealer, 

per 
gallon. 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Indianapolis 


Delivered  .. 

do 

do 

do 

Loffansport. 
Delivered  .. 


OenU. 


1.12 


0.44 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 


OerUs. 
9 

H 
7 
8 
9 

8 
8» 
8* 
7 
1101 

84 
H 
H 

8* 
7* 
7* 


Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 


OenU. 
16 
10 
10 
12 
15 

10 
12 
12 
10 
20 

10 
10 
10 

m 

10 
10 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

gulon. 


Maker. 


OenU. 
6 

1.6 
3 
4 
6 

2 

3.5 

8.5 

3 

8.38 

1.5 

3.5 

3.5 

4 

2.06 

2.5 


Standard  Oil  Go. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 


IOWA. 


Atlantic . 

Anita 

Audubon 
Bellevue 


Bloomfleld 


Boone 

Carroll 

Cedar  Rapids. 

Do 

Centerville . . . 


Clarinda. . . 

Clinton 

Do 

Cresco 

Davenport. 


Deoorah 

Denison 

Des  Moines 

Do 

Dubuque . . 


Eldon 

Elkader 

Fort  Madison 

Qreenfield 

Oriswold 


Humboldt 

Independence. 

Indianola 

Iowa  City 

Jefferson 


KBOjrrille 
L^^^^^lTlg .. 

Leon 

Lyons  

Malvern . . 


5,046 

986 

1,866 

1,607 

2,105 


8,880 

2,882 

25,656 

25.656 

5,256 

8,276 
22,698 
22,698 

2.806 
85,254 

8,246 

2,771 

62,189 

62,139 

86,297 

1,850 
1,321 
9,278 
1,800 
900 

1,474 
8,666 
8,261 
7,987 
2,601 

8,181 
1,438 
1,905 


Delivered  .. 
Des  Moines . 
Delivered  .. 
do 


Keokuk  and  Ot- 
tumwa. 


Delivered 
....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


do 

.....do «. 

do 

>. ..  .do 

Atlantic,  Iowa.... 


Delivered 

do.... 

.....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


1,166 
1  Bocene,  higher  grade. 


1.16 


0.9 


0.84 


10 

11 

10 

*15 

9i 


94 
10 

H 
9f 
9 

11 

9 

9 
10* 

7 

104 

10 

8 

84 
9 

94 
10 

9 
10 
10 

10 
10 

94 
10 

»4 
9 

n 


12 

2 

14 

1.84 

12 

2 

20 

5 

16 

4.5 

18 

3.5 

14 

4 

12 

8.5 

15 

6.25 

124 

8.50 

14 

8 

18 

4 

13 

4 

14 

8.5 

10 

8 

13 

2.5 

14 

4 

10 

2 

•15 

6.5 

12 

2 

15 

5.50 

15 

5 

15 

5 

13 

8 

16 

4.16 

18 

8 

13 

8 

12 

2.5 

18 

8 

It 

2.6 

10 

L60 

12 

1.60 

10 

.60 

18 

4 

124 

1.60 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
National  Refining 

Co. 
Standard  Oil  Ca 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 


>  Probably  higher  grade. 
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common  lower  grade,  unless  indicalea) — Continued. 


IOWA— Oontinued. 


Town. 


Manchester. 
Hapleton . . . 
Maquoketa . 
Muscatine . . 


Newton... 
Oelwein . . 
Onawa  ... 
Oskaloosa 


Shenandoah. 
Sigoumey . . . 

Vfiiton 

Wankon 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


2,887 

1,099 

3.777 

14,073 

3,682 
5,142 
1,933 
9,212 

3,573 
1,952 
3,499 
2,153 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


do 

Rock  Island,  111 

Delivered 

do 


Freight 

rate, if 

paid  by 

dealer, 

per 
gallon. 


CerU8. 


0.8 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 


Cents. 

m 

10 
10* 
»4 

94 
10 

10* 
8 

11 

9* 
10 
9* 


Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 


Cents. 
12 
16 
13 
14 

12 
15 
13 
12* 

14 
12* 
13 
13 


Excess 
above 
whole- 
dale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 


Cents. 
1.5 
5 

2.5 
4.5 

2.5 
5 


2. 
4. 

3 
2. 
3 
3. 


50 


Maker. 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


KANSAS. 


Abilene 

Argentine 

Arkansas  City 

Atchison 

Do 

Augusta 

Belleville 

Burlingame  . . 

Concordia 

Emporia 

Florence 

Fredonia 

Girard 

Goodland 

Herington 

Helton 

Junction  City 

Kingman 

Leavenworth. 
Do 

Marion 

Mcpherson . . . 
Minneapolis. . 

Neodesha 

Newton 

Osage  City 

Oswego 

Ottawa 

Do 

Paola 

Parsons 

Peabody 

Pittsburg 

Pleasanton  . . . 
Sabetha 

St  Marys 

Topeka 

Do 

Washington . . 
WIchlttT 


3,607 

5,878 

6.140 

15,722 

15,722 

1,197 
1.838 
1,486 
3.401 
8,223 

1,178 
1,660 
2. 473 
1,050 
1,607 

8,062 

4,696 

1,785 

20,786 

20.786 

1,824 
2,996 
1,727 
1,772 
6,206 

2,792 
2,206 
6,984 
6,934 
8,144 

7.682 
1,869 
10,112 
1,097 
1,646 

1,890 
38,606 
88.606 

1,576 
24,671 


Delivered 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
do.... 


Wichita,  Kans.... 

Delivered 

do 

do 

.....do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
•do 
.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

Kansas  City 
do 


Delivered 

do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

.....do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


0.62 


1.2 
1.06 


12 
8* 

13 
9* 
9* 

U* 
12* 
12* 
12* 
12* 

12* 
12* 
10* 
U7 
13 

10* 

12* 

13 

9* 

9* 

12* 

12* 

12* 

12 

12* 

12 

18 

11* 

11* 

10* 

St 
}?t 

11 

12 

11 

11 

12* 

11* 


15 
11 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
18 
20 
15 

15 
15 
17 
18 
11 

17 
15 
20 
16 
15 

16 
17 
14 
14 
18 

18 
16 
15 
15 
16 

15 
15 
15 
16 
16 


3 

2.5 

2 

5.5 

5.5 

2.88 

2.5 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

3 

2 

4.5 
2.5 
4 
3.5 

1.5 

4.5 

2.5 

7.5 

3 

2.5 

3 

4 

2,5 

2.3 

1.5 

1.6 
3.5 
4.6 
8.6 
4 

3 
4 
4 

8.6 
3.5 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

National  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Probably  a  higher  grade.    Also  sells  "Perfection" 
oommon  lower  gndc. 


oil— no  price  given— which  is  known  to  be  a 
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KENTUCKY. 


Town. 


Augusta 

Berea 

Calhoun  

Campbellsville 
Covington , 


Popula-      Shipping  point, 
tion,  1900.'      when  stated. 


Cynthiana 

Danville 

Elinibethtown  ..I 
Eminence | 

FlemingBburg .... 

Frankfort [ 

Greenville i 

Henderson ' 

Hopkinsville I 

London i 


Louisville 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 

Murray . . . 


Morganfleld 

Newport 

Owensboro . 

Paria 

Paducah  ... 


Do 

8cott«vUle.. 
Shelby  ville. 
SonjefHet . . . 
Uniontown. 


8,257 
4,285 
1.861 
1,018 
1.268 

9,487 
l.OM 
10.272 
7,280 
1,147 

204,731 
204,731 
2(V1,7S1 
201.731 
1,822 

2,046 
28,301 
13,189 

4,603 
19,446 

19,446 

824 

3,016 

3,384 

1,532 


1,718  '  Delivered 

762  ' do..-. 

631    do.... 

1,841   do.... 

42,938    do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


...do 
,t..do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Freight 

rate,  if 

paid  by 

dealer, 

per 
gallon. 


OenJU. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 


Osrtto. 

7* 
8i 
84 
8* 


8 
9 
8 
10 
9 

8* 
10 
7 
U2 
10* 

7 
7 
7 

% 

8* 

«* 
9 

8i 
7* 

9 

11* 
9* 
10 

8* 


RetaU 
price 

gallon. 


Genu. 
10 
12 
10 
10 
6* 

10 
12 
10 
12 
10 

10 
15 
9 
14 
11 

10 

9 

8 

10 

15 

13 

7* 

12 

U 

9 

12 
15 
12 
15 
15 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 


per 
nioi 


gallon 


Centt, 
2.5 
3.5 
1.5 
1.5 


2 
3 
2 
2 
1 

1.5 
5 
2 
2 
.5 

3 

2 

1 

1.5 

4.5 

4.5 
1 
3 
2.5 

L5 

8 

8.5 

2.5 

5 

6.5 


Maker. 


Standard  Oil  Go. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chas.C.StoIl  0110a 
Standard  Oil  Ca 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


LOUISIANA. 


Amite 

Fiouma 

.Jennings 

Lake  Provldent'c 
Mandeville 

Mansfield 

Monroe 

Thibodaux 

White  Castle  .... 


1,547     Delivered 

3,212   do.... 

1,539  1 do.... 


1,256 
1,029 


Vicksburg... 
New  Orleans. 


1 
1.1 


847  ,  Delivered 


5,428  ' 

3,253  I  Delivered  ... 
1,850     New  Orleans. 


13* 

18 

4.60 

12* 

15 

2.5 

13* 

16 

1.75 

10* 

15 

3.50 

9 

12 

3 

10* 

15 

4.5 

14 

16 

2 

12 

15 

3 

11* 

15 

2.5 

MAINE. 


Standard  Oil  Go. 

Do. 
Watere- Pierce  Oil 

Co.* 
Standanl  Oil  Co. 
Record  Oil  Co. 

Waters -Fierce  Oi' 
Co. 

Do. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 


Albion  ... 
Alfred.... 
Bangor . . . 
Belfast . . . 
Berwick . . 

BiddefoTd 
Bluehill.. 
Bridgtou  . 
Caribou  .. 
Clinton . . . 


878 

937 

21,860 

4,615 

2,280 

16,145 
1,828 
1,562 

4,758 
448 


WiscasMt. 
Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


do 

Boston 

Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 


0.66 


10* 
9* 
9* 

U 

U 

121 

10* 


12 
12 
12 
14 
U 

12 
14 
14 
15 
12 


1.19 

2.60 

2.60 

8 

1.T6 

2.60 

4 

S 

2.25 
L75 


Standaxd  Oil  Ok 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


'Mav  be  higher  grade:  only  one  reported. 

s  ThlB  company  is  a  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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MAINB— Continiied. 


Town. 


EMtport 

Freeport 

Hallowell.. 

Hoalton 

Kennebonk 


Lewiston 
Labec ... 
Machias. 
McFallB. 
PittBfleld 


Sanford 

Sooth  Berwick 

Thomaston 

Warren 

Waterville 


Winterport 
Winthrop.. 
Wiacasset.. 
Woodforda. 
Taxmouth . 


York 


Popiili^ 
tlon,lMO. 


6,8U 
759 
2,714 
4.686 
3,228 

23,761 
8,006 
2,062 


2,208 

6,078 
8,188 
2,688 
2,060 
9,477 

1,628 
2,088 
1,278 


2,274 
2,668 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Delivered 
....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.....do.... 
.....do.... 
. . . .  .do . . . . 
Boston  ... 
Deliyered 


Chelflea... 
Delivered 
.....do.... 
....do.... 
.....do.... 


Beaton  ... 

Delivered 

.....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Boston 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 


Oenis. 


II 


0.4 


0.6 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 


Cents. 


10 
9k 
111 
10 

1^ 

9k 

Hi 

8i 

9h 
9k 
10 

11* 
11 
10 
91 
lOk 

8* 


RetaU 

price 

per 

gallon. 


CaUt. 
14 
18 
12 
14 
18 

12 
12 
18 
15 
14 

14 
12 
12 
18 
12 

14 
14 
12 
12 
18 

12 


BxcesB 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 


0erU9. 


1.50 
2.50 
2.25 
8 

2.75 
1.75 
8.50 
4.76 
2.76 

8.75 
2,75 
2.50 
8.50 

2 

2.10 

8 

2 

2.25 

2.75 

2.90 


Maker. 


Standard  Oil  Go. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Leonard  &  Ellis.i 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Liberty  OU  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Jenney  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


Annapolis 

Baltimore 

Do 

Cumberland — 

EUioottCity.... 

TMderick 

Do 

Hamstown 

Lonaconing  — 

Oakland 

Oxford 

Snow  Hill 

Taneytowu 

Upper  Marlboro 

wniiamsport... 


MABYLAKD. 


8,402 

506,967 

506,967 

17,128 

1,881 

9,296 

9,296 

18,691 

18,591 

2,181 


1,170 

1,248 

1,596 

665 

449 

1,472 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


9 

7* 
7* 
6i 

7* 

8i 
■10 
8 
8 

8 


8* 
9k 
9k 
81 
9 

8* 


12 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

m 

10 
12 
12 


12 
12 
14 
10 
10 

10 


8 

L50 
2.50 
8.60 

2.50 

1.50 
2.50 
2 
4 


8.50 
2.50 
4.50 
1.25 
1 

1.50 


Standard  Oil  Co 

Do. 

Do. 
Atlantic      Refining 

Co.* 
Standard  Oil  Co. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Atlantic 
Co. 


Refining 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Abington 
Amherst. 
Andover 

AUiol 

Attleboro 

Ayer 

Barre 

Beverly  . 
Billerica. 
Boston  .. 


4,489 
5,028 
6,818 
7,061 
11,886 

2,446 

2,059 

18,884 

2,775 

660.892 


Delivered. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


....do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


9k 

81 

9k 


8i 
9 
9k 
9 


12 
12 
11 
11 
11 

11 
12 
11 
11 
12 


2.75 
8.25 
1.75 
2.25 
1.76 

1.75 

8.75 

2 

1.76 

8 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


762- 


1  Probably  a  wholesale  dealer. 

'This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Compauy. 

'Possibly  a  higher  grade;  only  one  reported. 
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Tablb  I. — Wholesale  and  reUiU  prices  of  iUuminating  oil  {ISO-degree  test  or  Un^  the 

common  lower  grade,  unices  indicated) — Continued. 

MAflSACUUBBTTS— Continiied . 


Town. 


Boston  .... 
Brockton . . 
BrooklleM. 
Cambridge 
Do 


Do 

Do , 

Do 

Oambridgeport . 

CSanton , 


Chioopee 

Dalton 

Dftnven 

East  Boston 

Euthampton... 

East  Lexington. 
East  Weymouth 

Bdgartown 

Everett 

Falmoath 


Fopnlar 
ttoa,1900. 


Fltehbuig 

Foxboro 

Framingham. 
Oeotgetown . . 
Gloucester.... 


Hingham.. 
Hudson  . . . 
Hyannls... 
Hyde  Park 
Ipswich  ••• 


Lancaster.. 
Lawrence . . 

Do 

Do 

LeominJster 


Lowell 
Do. 
Do. 

Lynn.. 
Do. 


Maiden 

Do 

Manchester . 
Mansfield  ... 
Marblehead . 

Mattapoisett 
Medfleld  .... 

Medford 

Melrose 

Methuen 


Mlllbury  .... 

MUfotd 

Nantucket  .., 
New  Bedford , 
Newton  . 


North  Adams. . . 
Northampton  .. 
North  Andover. 

Norwood 

Qrange 


560,892 

40,068 

8,062 

91,886 

01.886 

91,886 
91,886 
91,886 


4,664 

19,167 
8,014 
8,542 


5,606 


1,209 

24,886 

8,600 

81,531 
8,266 

11,802 
1,900 

26,121 

5,069 
5,454 


18,244 
4.658 

2,478 
62,669 
62,569 
62,669 
12,892 

94,969 
94,969 
94,969 
68,518 
68,518 

88,664 

88,664 

2,522 

4,006 

7,582 

1,061 

2,926 

18,244 

12,962 

7,512 

4,460 
11,876 

8,006 
62,442 
88,587 

24,200 

18,648 

4,248 

5,480 

5,620 


Shipirfng  point, 
when  Stat 


Lted. 


Deliyered 
.....do.... 
.....do.... 
.....do.... 
.....do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 


,  .do . . 

..do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 


...... 


.....do 

.....do 

New  Bedford. 

Delivered 

Boston 


Delivered 
.....do.... 
.....do.... 
....do.... 
.....do.... 


do.... 

do . . . . 

Boston  ... 
Delivered 
do.... 


.....do.... 

do.... 

Boston  ... 
Delivered 
Boston  ... 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 


Fleight 
mt?if^ 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gsSoiL 


OaUt. 


L2 


L2 


a64 


0.62 


do.... 

do . . . . 

Boston  ... 
Delivered 
do.... 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Boston. 


Delivered  ... 

Boston 

New  Bedford. 
Delivered  ... 
do 


do.... 

do.... 

do . . . . 

Boston  ... 
Delivered 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

gallon. 


0.56 


n 

10 
9 

9 
9k 
9 

? 

i 

9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9i 
9 

91 

■I 

9 
91 
9 

8* 
81 
81 
9 
81 

t 

>  Probably  a  higher  grade. 


0.66 
1 


I 


Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 


Omtg. 
12 
18 
10 
11 
12 

11 
18 
12 
11 
12 

11 
11 
11 
12 
11 


12 
11 
12 
12 
12 

18 
12 
14 
U 
12 

12 
U 
12 
12 
12 

12 
11 
12 
12 
12 

U 
U 
12 
12 
11 

18 
18 
U 
12 
18 

11 
11 
15 
13 
13 

12 
12 
12 

n 

12 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

gallon. 


Oentt. 
8 

2.50 
2 
2 
8 

2 
4 
8 
2 
8.25 

2.25 

2.50 

2 

8 

2.26 


12 

2.75 

12 

4.60 

14 

8 

10 

L50 

12 

8 

2.60 

Leo 

Z75 
2.76 
2.75 

8.75 

2.75 

2.8 

2 

2.75 

8 

L76 

2.86 

2.75 

2.88 

2.76 

L75 

2.76 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2.44 

2.60 

2 

8.25 
3.60 
2 

8 
3.75 

2 

L75 

4.25 

3.50 

4 

8.60 
3.25 
3.25 
1.60 
8.25 


Maker. 


Standard  Oil  Go. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 

Da 
Saml.  WalkerAOo. 
Standard  Ofl  Go. 

Da 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Saml.  Walker  A  Oo. 

Standard  on  Go 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
New  England  OilOo. 

Standaid  OU  Go. 
Do. 

Do. 
Saml.  Walker  AGO. 
Standard  Oil  Go. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 
Jenney  Ml^.  Go. 
Standard^  Go. 
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Tabus  I. — Wholesale  and  relaU  prices  of  iOummaiina  oil  {IBO-degree  test  or  less,  the 

common  lower  grade,  wdess  indicatea) — Continued. 


MASSACHnBETTS-Contlnned. 


Town. 


Peabody 

FittBfield 

Plymouth 

Provincetown.. 
Qnlncy 

Do 

Salem 

Do 

Someirflle 

Soathbiidge.... 

Stooc^hton 

Taanton 

Wakefield 

Ware 

Watertown 

Webflter 

Wetit  Springfield 
WUliamstown.. 

Winchester 

Winthrop 

Worcester 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Popnli^ 
tlon,lMO. 


U,623 

21,766 

9,502 

4,247 

28,899 

28,899 
85,966 
86,966 
61,648 
10,026 

5,442 
81,006 
9,290 
8,268 
9,706 

8,804 
7,105 
5,018 
7,248 
6,068 

118,421 
118,421 
U8.421 
118,421 


Shipping  point, 
wnenstat 


ited. 


Delivered 
.....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 


Cents. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

gulon. 


Cents. 

71 

8i 

91 

10 

9i 

9* 

9 

9 

9 

9 


St 

9 
71 
9 


9 

81 
Sk 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9 


Retail 
price 

gallon. 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 


OsnU. 

OenU. 

11 

2 

11 

2.60 

13 

8.25 

18 

8 

12 

2.75 

12 

2.75 

12 

3 

12 

8 

12 

8 

12 

8 

18 

3.75 

12 

2.76 

10 

1 

11 

8.25 

11 

2 

12 

3 

U 

2.25 

12 

8.50 

12 

8 

18 

4 

U 

2 

12 

8 

11 

2 

10 

1 

ICaker. 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Babcock  Oil  Ck). 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian 

Albion 

Ann  Arbor  — 

Badaxe 

Bayaty 

Belding 

Benton  Harbor 
Big  Rapids  — 
Birmingham .. 
Cadillac 

Canon  City — 

Cassopolis 

Cedar  Springs . 
Charlevoix.... 
Charlotte 

Cheboygan.... 

Chelsea 

Cold  water 

Crystal  Falls.. 

Detroit 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dnrand 

Fenton 

Gladstone 

Omnd  Haven  . 
Qrand  Rapids. 
Grayling , 


9,654 
4,519 

14,609 
1,241 

27,628 

8,282 
6,562 
4,686 
1,170 
5.997 

906 
1,830 

960 
2,079 
4,092 

6,489 
1,685 
6,216 
8,281 

285,704 

285,704 
285,704 
285,704 
285,704 
2,134 

2,408 
8,880 
4,788 
87,566 
1,716 


Delivered 

do.... 

.....do.... 
.....do.... 
.....do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


do 

do 

.....do 

Iron    Mountain, 

Mich. 
Delivered , 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


1* 


10 
7* 
7* 
9h 
8 

8 
8* 

8* 
7 
10 

7* 
8* 
8 
11 
7* 

10 
7 
8* 

6 

6 

51 

6 

7* 

8 

91 

8 

6* 
10* 


12 
10 
10 
12 
10 

12 
10 
10 
9 
12 

10 
10 
10 
18 
10 

12 
10 
12 
15 

10 

8 
7 

10 
8 

10 

9 
14 
10 
10 
IS 


2 

2.60 

2.50 

2.50 

2 

4 

1.60 

1.60 

2 

2 

2.50 

1.75 

2 

2 

2.50 

2 
3 

8.50 
1.60 

3.50 

2 

1 

4.50 

2 

2.50 

1 

4.25 

2 

8.50 

2.60 


Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
R.  A.  Pott  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

R.  A.  Pott  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Greenslade  Oil  Co. 
Scofleld,  S.  &  T. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Soofield,S.dtT. 


806      UfDirSTEIAL  OOXMISSIOIf : — TBirSTS  AND  OOMBINATIONB. 

Tabli  l,^Whole»ale  and  rHail  priou  of  iJhmixnaixtua  oU  (IBO-dearee  teti  or  let^  ik 

oonmwn  lower  gradt^  vmUn  tndioatecQ  — Continaed. 

laGHIOAN-Oontlniied. 


Town. 


HuborSpdngi.. 

Hartford 

Holland 

Holly 

Lakevlew 

Lapeer 

Ledie 

Mancelona 

Maroellus. 

Marine  City 

Marqnette 

Manhall 

Menominee 

Midland 

Morend 

Mount  Clemens 

Negannee 

Nlfts 

Northyille 

Ontonagon 

Oecoda 

Fort  Huron 

Reed  City 

Baclnaw 

StJohns 

SoQth  Frankfort 

Tecomaeh 

TraveiBeCity  .. 

Vanar , 

West  Bay  City.. 

WhitehaU 

Wllliamston 

YpsUantl 


Popnli^ 
tion,l«». 


1,048 
1,077 
7,7«) 
1,419 
986 

8,227 
1,114 
1,226 
1,025 
8,829 

10,068 
4,870 

12,818 
2,868 
1,884 

6,676 
6,966 
4,287 
1,766 
1,267 

1,109 
19,166 

2,061 
42,846 

8,888 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


IMght 
rate,  if 
paidbx 
dealer, 

gaUoD. 


2,400 

9,407 

1,882 

18,  U9 

1,481 
1,118 
7,878 


DellYered 

.....do.... 

.....do.... 

.....do.... 

.....do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


OMs. 


do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 
do.... 


Cleveland,  Ohio.. 

Delivered 

do 

do 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 


.8 


1.8 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

gaito. 


OmU. 
9» 
8* 
8 
8 
7* 

8 

7* 

101 

8 
81 

91 

7* 
91 
7* 
8 

§1 

9 

7 

10* 

It 

10 
8i 

11 
8 
9» 

8 

7* 

8 


Retail 
price 

gaw>n. 


OenU. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
14 
10 
10 

12 
10 
12 
10 
U 

10 
18 
10 
12 
16 

12 
10 
12 
10 
9 

12 
12 
14 
10 
9 

10 

9 

11 


above 
whole- 
sale 

frdi^t 

de- 
ducted, 

gallon. 


Oaa». 
0.60 
1.60 
2 
2 
2.60 

2 

2.60 

8.25 

2 

1.60 

2.25 
2.60 
2.26 
2.60 
2.2 

1.76 
8.26 
1.60 
2.50 
6.60 

1.70 
8 
1 
2.60 

.60 

2 

8.60 
8 
2 
.60 

2 

1.60 

8 


Standard  OU  OOL 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Dow 
DOw 
Do. 
DOw 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  • 

R.A.PottOUCo. 
FanigonRef.Oo.1 

Qreenslade  Ofl  OOu 
Standard  OU  Co. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Paragon  Ref.  00.1 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
Do. 
Da 


MINNESOTA. 


Albert  Lea 

Alexandria 

Anoka 

Caledonia 

Cannon  Falls 

Chatfield 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Fairmont 

Fergus  Falls 

Grand  Rapids ... 

Hutchinson 

Jackson 

Kenyon 

Lanesboro 

Long  Prairie 

Luveme 

Mankato 

Mazeppa 

Minneapolis 


4,500 
2,681 
8,760 
1,179 
1,289 

1,426 
2,060 
62,969 
8,040 
6,072 

1,428 
2,496 
1,766 
1,202 
1,102 

1,886 

2,228 

10,699 

666 

202,718 


Delivered 

do.... 

.....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Duluth . . . 
Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


2.08 


9» 

IH 

2 

Standard  oaOa 

111 

15 

8.25 

Do. 

9^ 

18 

8.75 

Do. 

101 

16 

4.60 

Da 

9» 

18 

8.50 

Da 

Oi 

12 

2.50 

Da 

12i 

16 

2.75 

Do. 

T 

10 

8 

Do. 

u1 

15 

6.76 

Da 

15 

8.26 

Da 

u 

15 

Do. 

10 

12 

2 

Da 

10} 

14 

8.25 

Da 

11 

124 

1.60 

Do. 

n 

y& 

2.60 

Da 

12 

.14 

2 

Da 

10 

16 

6 

Da 

10 

18 

8 

Da 

91 

m 

3 

Da 

8* 

12 

8.60 

Do. 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Ca 
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Table  I. —  Wholesale  and  reUxU  prices  of  iUuminaima  oil  {160-^iearee  test  or  less,  the 

common  lower  grade,  unless  indioated) — Gontixiaed. 


MPfMBBOTA-OoPtinped. 


Town. 


don,lMOi 


wnenftated. 


Ftosight 
x«te,lf 
paid  by 
dealer, 


ga 


SSoSL 


Whole- 

■ale 

price 

per 

gaUon. 


Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 


above 

whdle- 

■ale 

Mght 

de- 
ducted» 

gauon. 


Maker. 


MonteTideo... 

Moorhead 

MoiTis 

KewUlm 

Northfaranch.. 


Northfleld 

North  8t  Fan! 
OrtonvlUe..... 

Pipestone 

Plainvlew.... 


V%m  II    I   i 

trenon..., 
Frincelon 
Bed  Wing 
Bocherter 
BoBliloid. 


Sank  Center.. 
Bpringfleld ... 
Spring  Valley 

8t.  Clond 

StJames 


St.  Paul 

Stillwater 

Tracy^ 

Two  Harbors.. 
Wabasha 


Waterrllle 

Whitebear  Lake. 

Winona 

Vliginla 

Zombrota 


2,146 
8,780 
1,984 
5,408 
1,2U 

8,210 
1,110 
1,247 
2,686 
1,088 

1,276 
1,819 
7,S26 
6,848 
1,062 

2,220 
1,611 
1,770 
8,668 
2,607 

168,066 

12,818 

1,911 

8,278 

2,628 

1,200 
1,288 
19,714 
2,962 
1,119 


DeliTered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Oatff. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 

.do. 

.do 

.do. 

.do 

.do 

.do, 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


,....do......« 

Minneapolis. 
Delivered  ... 

....do 

....do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


OoUb. 
11 
12* 
111 
10 
10 

9» 
9» 
12 
10 
9» 

10 

•J! 

8 
10 

SI 

9 

lOI 
10* 

8 

10* 
10* 
10 
9* 

9* 
9 
8 

11* 
9* 


16 
16 
16 
18 
10 

12 
U 
16 
16 
12 

12 
16 
18 
10 
12 

16 
14 
12 
14 
14 

12 
18 
14 
10 
18 

11 
11 
10 
16 
12 


OmU. 
4 

2.60 
8.26 
8 


Z60 

1.60 

8 

6 

2.60 

2 

8.26 

8.60 

2 

2 

4.60 

8.60 

8 

8.25 

8.75 

4 
1.60 


8.60 

1.60 

2 

2 

4.60 

2.60 


Standard  on  Go. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
OomplanterB  Oil  Go 

Standard  Oil  Ck). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Amory ........ 

Bay  St  Louis.. 

Bdozi 

Biandon , 

OolnmbaB..... 


CrystalspringB. 

Greenville 

Hattiesborg... 
Inka , 


Koflcinsko... 
l^xington.. 
Mospoint.. 

Oxford 

Ri^ey 


Bhoqnalak 
Vicksborg.. 
Do....... 

WatervaUey 


1,ZU 
2,872 
5,467 
775 
6,484 

1,006 
1,661 
7,642 
4,176 
7,816 

2,078 
1,516 


1,825 
668 

600 

14,884 

14,884 

8,818 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 
do.... 


.do, 
.do. 
.do, 
.do, 
.do. 

.do, 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


14 

^^ 
11* 

14 

14 

14 
14 
11* 
18 

n4* 

12 

18* 

11* 

11* 

14* 

14 
11* 


18 

4 

16 

8.60 

14 

2.60 

20 

6 

20 

6 

20 

20 

18* 

14 

17 

17 
20 
16 
16 
20 

20 


12* 
17 


6 
6 
2 
1 
2.60 

5 

6.60 

8.60 

8.60 

5.60 

6 


8 
6.60 


Standard  Oil  Go. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


^  175  degrees  test. 
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Table  I. —  WholuaU  and  retail  prioeB  of  tUuminaUno  oil  {ISO-dearee  tai  or  less,  ikt 

common  lower  grade^  unleu  indioaUd) — GontixiaecL 

lilBSODBL 


Town. 


tioa,1900. 


Shipping  point, 
vben  stated. 


Freight 

rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gatton. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gaUon. 


Retail 
price 

gallon. 


above 
whol^ 


neight 

de- 
ducted, 

gallon. 


Aihgiore. 


Anrora 

Bowling  Oreen.. 

Batler 

GspeOlrardeau.. 


Cairollton 

Columbia 

Eldorado  Sprlngi 

Kmma 

Fannington 


Featns. 


Fulton  .... 
Gallatin... 
Glasgow... 
Giant  City. 


Greenfield 

Holden 

Hopkins 

Huntsville 

Independence. 

Jefferson  City  . 
Joplin . 

Do 

Kansas  City  . . . 

Do 


Knobnoster 

Laplata 

Lebanon  ... 
Liberty 


Lock  wood.. 
Louisiana .. 
Marionyille 

Milan 

Monett 


Monroe  City..., 
Mount  Vernon., 
Norbome 


Parte 

Pattonsburg. 


Plattsburg.. 
Pleasanthill 
Richmond.. 
Rockport . . . 
St.  Joseph  .. 


Do... 
StLoute. 

Do... 

Do... 
Saroozie. 


1.089 

6,101 
1.902 
8,168 
4,816 

8,864 
6,661 
2,187 


1,778 
1,866 

4,888 

1,780 
1,672 
1,406 

1,406 

660 

007 

1,806 

6,074 

0.664 

26,028 

26,028 

168,762 

168,762 

678 
1,607 
1,846 
2,126 
2,407 

740 
6,181 
1,290 
1,767 
8,116 

1,020 
1,206 
1,180 

1,807 
1,066 

1,878 
2,002 
8,478 
1,080 
102,970 

102,070 
676,288 
676,288 
676,288 
1,126 


Dellyeied 


OmU, 


.do 

.do 

.do 


>••... 


do 

.....do 

Kansas  City 
Dellrered  .. 
.....do 


L4 


.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


do 

.....do 

Marysville. 
Delivered  . 
do 


0.0 


■UO  ...... ...... 

.do 

.do 

.do 


I . ...• 


.do, 

.do 

.do 

.do, 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do, 

.do 

.do 


....do 

....do 

Kansas  City , 


Hannibal 
8t  Joseph 


. . . .  .do . . . . 
Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


1.8 

1.1 
1.6 

1.7 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


OsNte. 

im 

10 

11 

10* 
114 

lU 
•16 

101 
10 

•St 

m 
11 

10 

lit 

10* 
0 

*18* 

111 

12 

8* 

8* 

10* 
10* 
11 
»14 
10 

12* 
10* 
10 
11 
*14 

10* 
lis 
11* 

{St 


OenU, 
20 

16 
IB 
18 
16 

18 

17 


20 

16 

14 

16 
16 
16 
18 

16 
16 
16 
16 
18 

17* 

16 

16 

10 

10 

16 
16 
16 
18 
12* 

16 
16 
16 
16 
17 

12 
17 
16 

16 
16 

18 
18 
18 
16 
10 

12 
10 
12 
0 
20 


Cbits. 
6* 

6 

2* 

2* 

4 

2* 
8 


6 

4J 


1* 
4* 
4* 
2 

6 
8* 
8.60 
4* 

4 

4 

8* 
8 
1* 
1* 

4* 
4* 

4 
4 

2* 

2* 
4* 

6 
4 
8 

1* 
4 

2.20 

8.40 
2.00 

L80 
8 
8 
4* 

1 


1* 
8 


Waten-Pleroe     OQ 
Oo.« 

Do. 
Standard  oa  Co. 

Do. 
Waters-Pierce  Oil  CO. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Waters-Pierce  OU  Co. 
Standard  OU  Co. 

Do. 
Waters-Pleroe  Oil  Co. 

Standard  and  W.  P. 

OilOo. 
Water»>Pleroe  Oil  Co. 
Standard  OU  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Waters-Fierce  Oil  Co. 
Standard  OU  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Soofield,  S.  &  T. 

Waters-Pierce  OU  Ga 
Pa.  Refining  Co. 
Watere-Pierce  Oil  Co. 
National  Oil  Co. 
Standard  OU  Coi 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
Waters-Pierce  OU  Go. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Waters-Pleroe  OU  Co. 
Standard  OU  Co. 
Waters-Pierce  OU  Go. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Watevs-Pieroe  OU  Co. 

Standard  OUCa 
Waters-Pierce  OU  Go. 
Great  Western   Oil 

Co. 
Standard  OU  Co. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Standard  OU  Ca 

Do. 
Waten-Plerce  Oil  CO. 
Do. 
Do. 


iMay  be  Eupion  oil;  onlv  one  reported. 
*Thte  company  te  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

'Eupion  oil,  reported  as  150°  test:  Brilliant  oU,  the  more  oommou  grade  of  the  Watevs-Pleroe  OU 
Co.  te  stated  bv  some  dealers  to  test  about  110° 
^Eooeno— higher  grade. 
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Tablb  I. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  illuminating  oU  {160-dearee  test  or  less,  the 

common  lower  grade,  unless  indioaled) — Continued. 


MISSOURI— Gontliiued. 


Itown. 


SayuiiiAh... 
Springfield . . 

Do 

StewartsYiUe 
Vandalla.... 


Washlogton 
WellsvOle.. 
Westplaixu. 

Windsor 

York 


Popular 
tion,  1900. 


1,886 

28,207 

28,267 

616 

1,168 

8,015 
1,160 
2,902 
1,602 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


DeliTered  ... 

.....do 

do 

. . . .  .do 

8t.Lonifi,Mo. 


do 

St.  Lords 

Delivered 

do 

Springfield 0.62 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gulon. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 


Osnte. 


OenU. 

101 

118 

«12 

lOt 

11* 

9i 
lU 
12 

9i 
10 


ReUU 

price 

per 

gallon. 


OtnU. 
15 
18 
15 

m 

17 

12 
15 
15 
18 
15 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
ft^ht 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 


OenU. 

5 
3 
2 
84 

21 

U 

8 

84 

4.8 


Maker. 


Standard  Oil  Qo. 
Scofield. 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Ck). 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Wateis-Pierce  Oil  Qo 

Do.  ^ 

Standard  Oil  Go. 
Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co. 
Standard  OU  Co. 
Wateis-Pierce  Oil  Co. 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda. 
Billings  .. 
Boulder . . 
Boseman. 
Butte 


Do.... 
Deerlodge 
Qreatfalls. 
Helena . . . 
Kalispell . 


livingston 

Misroula 

Philipeburg  .. 
Red  Lodge .... 
Virginia  City  « 


9,458 
8,221 


8,419 
80,470 

30,470 

1,824 

14,980 

10,770 

2,626 

2,778 
4,866 

995 
5,162 

568 


Delivered. 
.....do.... 
.....do.... 
.....do.... 
do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


20 

25 

5 

Continental  Oil  Co.« 

20 

25 

5 

Do. 

22 

25 

3 

Do. 

20 

28 

8 

Do. 

20 

25 

5 

Do. 

21 

25 

4 

Do. 

28 

80 

7 

Do. 

22 

25 

8 

Do. 

22 

25 

8 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

20 

25 

5 

Continental  Oil  Co. 

20 

25 

5 

Do. 

254 

80 

4i 

Do. 

24 

88 

9 

Do. 

20 

25 

5 

Do. 

26 

85 

9 

Do. 

NEBRASKA. 


Alliance. 
Ashland. 
Auburn  . 
Beatrice. 
Blair  .... 


Central  City. 
Columbus . . . 

Crawford 

Dorchester  .. 
Falls  City.... 


Fremont 

Friend 

Geneva 

Gothenburg 
Holdrege... 


Indianola , 

Lincoln 

Do 

Nebraska  City.., 
Norfolk 


2,585 
1,477 
2,664 
7,875 
2,970 

1,571 

8,622 

781 

521 

3,022 

7,241 
1,200 
1,534 
819 
3,007 

626 

40,169 

40.169 

7,880 

8,888 


Delivered 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

do 

Delivered 

.....do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


do 

.....do 

do 

Omaha,  Nebr. 
Delivered  .... 


Omaha,  Nebr. 
Delivered  .... 

do 

do 

do 


L8 
1.8 


4.9 


5.04 


Standard  Oil  Go. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


>May  be  Eupion  oil;  only  one  reported. 

sEupion  oil,  reported  as  150''  test:  Brilliant  oil,  the  more  common  grade  of  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil. 
Co.  is  stated  by  some  dealers  to  test  about  llO''. 
•This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
«Not  on  railroad. 
^Headlight  oil,  175°. 
*Thls  may  be  a  higher  grade.   Crawford  in  near  Wyoming,  478  miles  from  Omaha  on  the  main  line 
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Table  I. —  WhoUmde  and  retail  prices  of  iUuminaimg  ail  {ISO-degreee*  (eti  or  ka,  the 

common  lower  ffradcj  unlen  iiMoaUd) — Gontiniied. 

NJKBKASKA^Oontiiiued. 


Town. 


Onmha.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Randolph . 
Bhelton.... 
St  Paul.... 

Stronubiu^ 
Tekamah.. 

Wahoo  .... 

Wllber 

York  ..*.„ 


Popola- 
ioQ,  19001 


102,666 
102,666 
102,666 
102,666 
102,666 

860 

861 

1,476 

1,164 

1,607 

2,100 
1,064 
6,182 


Shipping  point, 
when  Stat 


bted. 


Pf>liTfin4  ........ 

OsNte. 

... .do  ....■••..•>• 

•  •               • 

....do 

•  ■ • .do ............ 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Omaha,  Nebr..... 
....do 

?« 

Delirered 

...  .do  ......a..... 

....do  •.■•■■•..•■• 

....do 

.....••• 

Freight 

rate,  if 

paid  by 

dealer, 

per 
gallon. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

gallon. 


OmU. 
10 

8* 
8A 
8» 
8* 

12 

181 

9 

11* 
11 

11 
lU 


RetaU 

price 

per 

gallon. 


OenU. 
18 
18 
12 
12 
12 

16 
18 
16 
16 
16 

14 
16 
16 


abore 
whole- 
sale 
priee, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

guton. 


Qsnto. 
3 

4.60 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 

3 

4.60 

8.76 

8 

4 

8 

8.60 

8.60 


Maker. 


Standard  on  Oa 

Da 

Do. 
SooAeld,  8.  AT. 
Standaid  on  Go. 

Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Da 
Da 


NEVADA. 


Canon 

Virginia  City. 


2,100 
2,696 


Reno,  Ner. 
do 


L6 
a06 


21* 
>27| 


80 
86 


6.9 
6.64 


Standard  OU  Oo. 
Do. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Bartlett  .... 
Belmont. . . . 

Canaan 

Claremont. . 
Concord.... 

Oonway  .... 

Epplng 

Exeter 

Farmington 
Hayerhlll  . . 

Hinsdale  ... 

Keene 

Laconla 

Littleton  ... 
Manchester. 

Marlboro . . . 
Newport. . . . 
Portsmouth 

Tilton 

Winchester . 

Wolfboro.., 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 


1,018 
1,294 
1,444 
6,498 
19,632 

8,164 
1,641 
4,922 
2,266 
8,414 

1,988 
9,166 
8,042 
4,066 
66,987 

1,624 
8,126 
10,687   do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 


1,926 
2,274 

2,890 


.do 
.do 

.do 


9 
9* 

9 
9 

? 


14 
12 
14 
U 
12 

13 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
14 
11 
18 
12 

12 
18 
12 
12 
12 

12 


4 

21 

41 

24 
21 

8 

21 

2f 

21 

2 

8* 
81 

II 
4 

21 


4 
21 
21 
8 

8 


Standard  Oil  Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Da 
Jenney  MXg.  Ca 
Standard^  Go. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Independent  RetOa 
Standard  on  Go. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Bavonne  ... 
Belvidere  .. 

Beverly 

Bloomfleld  . 
Bordentown 

Bridgeton . . 

Burlington . 

Camden .... 

Do 


82,722 

902 

1,960 

9,668 

4,110 

18,913 
13,913 
7,392 
75,085 
75.986 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.,.. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


8 

81 

74 

84 

7 

9 

7 


10 
12 
10 
11 
9 

11 
10 
10 
10 
8 


2 

84 

24 

24 

2 

24 

14 

8 

1 

1 


Standard  OU  Oo. 
Atlantic  ReLCa* 
Standard  OU  Ca 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
CreWpLeTlckACo. 


^  Probably  a  higher  grade  or  includes  charge  for  barrel. 
■This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  OU  Company. 
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Table  L — Whoktaie  and  reknl  prices  of  illumwaUru!  oU  {l&Mkqne  ted  or  less,  the 

common  lower  grade,  uiUees  indieatea) — Continaed. 


NBW  JBBSBY— Oontlniied. 


Tofim. 


FopolA- 

tlOD,U00. 


BliippiDg  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Freight 

rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

gaUoQ. 


Betail 

price 

per 

gaUon. 


aboye 
whole* 

sale 

price, 

ifelght 

d?. 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 


Maker. 


OqwMay..., 
East  Orange, 
Elisabeth. 


Flemington 
Ottidd.... 


Hackettstown., 
HanisonyiUe... 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City 

Do 


Keyport , 

LamDertyille... 

Leonardo 

Long  Branch.., 
MUbom 


MJllviUe 

Morrlstown. . 
Moont  Holly 

Newark 

Do 


Do 

Do 

New  Brunswick, 

Ftailsboio 

Flalnfleld , 


Kewton . 
Qiange.. 

Do... 

Do... 
Batflnon 


Do 

Do 

Perth  Amboy... 
Fleasantville.., 
Baritan , 


Bedbank  .. 
Bntfaerfoid. 

Salem 

Sooth  Biver 
Trenton 


West  Hoboken 
West  Orange... 
Woodbuy..... 
Woodstown  ... 


2,267 
21, 6M 
62,180 


8,  MM 

2,474 

10,606 

60,864 

206,488 

206,488 

8,418 
4,687 


8,8?2 
2,887 

10,588 
11,265 


246,070 
246,070 

246,070 

246,070 

20,006 


15,860 

4,876 

24,141 

24,141 

24,141 

105,171 

105,171 

105,171 

17,699 

2,182 

8,244 

5,428 
4,411 
5,8U 
2,792 
78,807 

28,094 
6,889 
4,067 
1,871 


Deliyeied 
.....do.... 
.....do.... 
.....do.... 
.....do.... 


Onts. 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do, 

.do 

.do, 
.do, 
.do, 
.do. 
.do, 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do, 
.do. 


...do..., 

,...do..., 
...do..., 
....do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


•  «••••  •( 


OenU, 
9 

? 

9 
9 

9 

8* 

7 

8 

8 

9 
9 
9 
9 
8* 

8* 

It 

8* 

8» 
9 
8 
9 

9 

8* 
9 

9 

9 

9 

8* 

9 

9 
9 
81 
9 

7 

8 
8* 
7* 
8 


OoUb. 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 

12 
12 

9 
10 

9 

12 
12 
12 
12 

12 

11 
10 
10 
15 
10 

18 
10 
U 
10 
11 

9 
14 
12 
11 
U 

11 
10 
12 
12 
11 

12 
12 
10 
12 
9 

10 
12 
10 
10 


Oents, 
8 

2 
2 


Standard  on  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Crew.  Leyick  A  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Do.- 
Do. 
Da 
Da 


NBW  YORK. 


Akron 

Athens 

Attica 

Belmont.... 


Btattbamton 

BrewrtCTilll 
Bioekport... 
Bofiaio 


1,685 
20,929 
2,171 
1,785 
1,190 

80,647 

80,647 

1,102 

8,898 

862,887 

^Higher  grade. 


Deliyered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


7* 
H 
7* 

?♦ 

9* 

84 
8i 


9 
U 
12 
10 
11 

9 

9 

18 

10 

12 


Standard  OUOa 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
y  acanm  Oil  Da* 
Star  Oil  Ca 


sThifl  company  is  oontrolled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Ca 
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Tablb  I. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  illuminating  oU  (150-dearee  tetl  or  len,  Qu 

common  lower  grade^  unless  indicated) — Contmaed. 

NEW  YORK— Ccmtinued. 


TowtL 


FopolA- 
tloh,1900. 


Bofflalo 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge . . 
Gaiutjohute. 


OuiMtota ... 
Carthage..., 
Cattaraugus. 
Clayton  ..... 
CoblesklU.. 


Cohoes 

CooperBtown . . . . 
Cornwall  on  the 
Hudaon. 

Cozaackle 

Cuba 


DansTiUe.... 
Dobbe  Ferry. 

Dundee 

Dunkirk 

Do 


East  Fatchogue 

Ellen?me 

Elmlra 


Falrport.. 
Farltocka 


way. 


Frankfort. 
Fredonla... 
Friendship 
Fulton  ..... 
Geneva.... 


Genesee 

Glenns  Falls 
GloyerBYille . 
Herkimer . . . 
Homer 


Honeoye  Falls. 
Ithaca 

Do 

Do 

Irylngton 

Wip 

Jamaica 

Jamestown.... 

Do 

Johnstown .... 


Keeseville... 
Kingston.... 
Lansngburg 
LittleFBtlls.. 
Lockport.... 


Do 

Lvons , 

Malone , 

Mamaroneck 
Massena 


Mattituck 
Mayyille  . 
Medina... 


862,887 

868,887 

868,887 

1,678 

2,106 

8,080 
2,886 
1,882 
1,913 
2,827 

28,910 
2,868 
1,966 

2,786 
1,602 

8,088 

2,888 

1,291 

11,616 

11.616 

2,929 

2,879 

86,672 

2,489 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Ftelght 

rate,  if 

paid  by 

dealer, 

gu^n. 


2,664 
4,127 
1,214 
6,281 
10,488 

2,400 
12,613 
18,849 

5,566 

6,206 

1,176 
18,186 
18,186 
18,186 

2,231 

12,545 


22,892 
22,892 
10,190 

2,110 
24,585 
12,595 
10,381 
16,581 

16,581 
4,300 
5,985 
4,722 
2,082 


Delivered 
.....do.... 
.....do.... 

Albany... 
Delivcffed. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do 

.do. 

.do, 

.do, 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Omts, 


a7 


.....do 

do 

Oil  City,  Fa. 
Delivered  .. 
.....do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


....do... 
....do... 
....do.. 
....do.., 
Yonkers , 


Delivered 
....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 


1.6 


0.7 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


do.... 

....do.... 

do.... 

New  York 
Delivered 


do 

Jamestown 
Delivered  . 


0.8 


Eetafl 
price 

gaJIon. 


above 

whole* 

sale 

fireigtit 

de- 
dacted, 

guton. 


Oentt. 
2 
2 
2 

.8  . 
3 

2 

2.76 

3 

8 

2 

8.60 
8.60 
2.60 

4 
8.50 

1.60 

2 

8 

8 

8 

8 
2 
8 
2 
8 

2 
2 
2.40 

2.50 
1.50 

2 

1.60 
2.60 
2 

a 

2 
1 
1.8 

4i 

u 

2 

21 

2» 

31 

5* 

2 
2k 

2i 

U 

U 

2,70 

3.60 

.60 
2.50 
2.60 


943 
4,716 

<  May  be  higher  grade;  only  one  reported. 

SThis  company  19  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Oomnany. 

"Probably  a  higher  grade  or  includes  charge  for  barrel. 


Standard  00  Co. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Da 
Da 

Vacuum  OH  Coc* 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Fa.  Petroleum  Co. 
Standard  OUCa 
Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Vacuum  Oil  Oa* 
Standard  Oil  Ca 

Do. 

Da 
IndependentRelCOb 
Standard  OU  Co. 

Do. 

Vacuum  Oil  Co.* 
Standaitl  Oil  Ca 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Do. 
Da 
Da 
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NEW  YOBK-Oontlniied. 


Town. 


Medina , 

Middlebuv.... 

Mlddletown.... 
Montgomerv . . , 
MontoarFaDs.. 

Monyla , 

Mount  Kisoo... 

Naples 

New  Brighton. . 

Newboig 

New  Yoft  City . 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Olein . 
Do. 


Do.... 
Oiwego... 

Do.... 
Oxford... 
Penn  Yan 


Phdpa 

PlattabniK... 
Fort  Chester. 

Do 

PmJervis.. 


Do 

iy>rt  Jefferson  .. 
Port  Richmond. 

Potsdam 

RenaelaeiTille . 

Rochester 

Do 

Borne 

Do 

Bo&doat 


Boslyn 

Rouse  Point 

Bye 

Bag  Harbor. 
Do 


Salamanca 

BaiatogaSprlngB. 

Do 

Schenectady.... 

Do : 


Sandy  Hill.... 
Seneca  Falls... 
Southampton.. 

Southold. 

StJohnsville.. 

Do 

St.  Bwls  Falls. 
Stamford 


practise 
Theresa. 


"^i 


Tockahoe  

U^n  Springs., 
utica 


Fopnla- 
1900. 


4,716 
1,185 

14,622 

978 

1,198 

1,442 

1,846 

1,048 


24,948 
8,487,202 
8,487,202 

8,487,202 
8,437,202 
8,487,202 
9,402 
9,462 

9,462 

22,199 

22,199 

1,981 

4,660 

1,806 
8,484 
7,440 
7.440 
9,885 

9,885 


8,848 
7.466 

102,606 

162,606 

16,848 

15,848 


1,675 


1,969 
1,96» 

4,251 
12,409 
12,409 
81,682 
81,682 

4,478 
6,519 
2,289 


1,878 

1,878 

879 

901 

106,874 

917 

60,651 
60,651 


994 
56,888 


Shipp] 
w, 


ted. 


DeliTeied 
.....do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do. 

.do 

.do 

.do, 

.do 

.do. 

.do, 

.do 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do, 
.do, 
.do, 
.do 


Titi]8yllle,F«i. 
DeliYered .... 

do 

do 

do 


do..... 

New  York , 
Delivered . 
.....do.... 
do..... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Long  Island  City 

Delivered 

.....do 

....do 

....do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do. 

.do, 

.do 

.do, 

.do 

.do. 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do, 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Fleight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gaUqp. 


OnCi. 


L16 


.68 


Whole- 
sale , 
price 

guton. 


Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 


8 
8 


: 


9 
8 

8 

SI 


?* 

8 
8 
81 

9* 
9 
9 

^ 

7* 
8 
8 
8 
8» 

84 

8* 
9k 
9* 
81 

8 
8 

9 

7 
7 
9ft 
7* 
7 


11 

12 

10 
12 
10 
10 
10 

10 
12 
11 
12 
12 

U 
11 
9 
10 
12 

10 
10 
10 
12 
12 

10 
12 
11 
12 
10 

10 
18 
12 
12 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
11 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

10 
12 
12 
10 
10 

12 
10 
12 
18 
11 

10 
10 
11 
10 
12 

10 
10 
18 
10 
10 


above 
whole* 

sale 

dT* 
dnoted, 

per 
guloo. 


Oattt. 
8 

4 

2 

8.50 
2 
2 
.50 

2 

2.5 

2.60 

4 

4 

2.50 
2 

.60 
2L50 
4.50 

2.50 

1 

L50 

4 

4 

1.72 

2.25 

2 

8 

2 

2 

1.50 

2.50 

8.60 

8 

2.50 

8 

2 

2 

2.50 

1.82 

8 

8 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

4 
4 
2 
1.50 

8.50 
L50 
2.50 
8.50 
2.25 

2 

2 

1.76 

2.60 

8 

8 

8 

8.60 

2.50 

8 


Maker. 


Standard  OU  OOb 
Do. 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

American  Oil  Works. 
Standard  Oil  Ca 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Acme  Oil  Oa^ 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

AmericanOil  Works. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Vacnnm  Oil  Co.i 

Do. 
American  OilWorka. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
American  Oil  Works. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
American  Oil  Works. 
Standard  Oil  Ca 

Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
*  May  be  higher  grade;  only  one  reported. 
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NXW  YOBX-OODdniMd. 


Town. 


000,1900. 


Shinptn^  point, 
when  suited. 


Ftal^bt 
rate,  if 
peidby 
dealer, 

per 
saUon. 


Whole- 

■ae 

prtoe 
guton. 

Betdl 
price 

gaiton. 

CMS 

Cbitt. 

7 

10 

7 

10 

7 

10 

8 

11 

9 

12 

7 

10 

7 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

7* 

9 

8 

10 

7 

10 

9 

12 

7* 

9 

9* 

12 

8 

9 

above 
whole- 

■de 
price, 
Mght 

de- 
ducted, 

gallon. 


Maker. 


Utlca 

Do 

Waterford. 
Waterloo.. 
Watertown 


Watorrllet. 

Do 

Waverly... 

Do 

Wayland.. 


WellBvUle 

WortOoxaackle. 

Westileld 

Whitestone 

Woloottsvllle... 


Woodbaven 
Woroeater .. 


68,888 
66,888 

8»146 

4,266 
21,096 

1,571 
1,571 
4,465 
4,465 
1,807 

8,566 
2,785 
2,480 


DeUvefed 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


1.279 


2,409 


.do. 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do. 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
2 
2 
2 

L60 
2 

8    • 
8 
L60 

2.60 
1 


Standard  oa  Ool 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Vaoanm  OU  Oa^ 

Standard  OU  Go. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 


Clinton 

Dorbam 

KemeivTllle, 
Lenoir , 

lincolnton . 

Madison.... 

Mazton 

Monroe 

MooresTllle. 
Moiint  Oliye 

Newbem ... 

Ralelgb 

Salem 

Shelby 

Statesville.. 

Washington 

Wilmington 
Do 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


968 
6,679 

652 
1,296 

828 

818 

985 

2,427 

1,588 

617 

9,090 
18,648 
-8,642 
1,874 
8,141 

4,842 

20,976 
20,976 


Dellyered 
.....do.... 
....do.... 
.....do.... 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do. 

.do, 

.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 


101 


91 

10 
10 


15 
15 
14 
16 

15 

15 
16 
18 
15 
15 

12 
15 
15 
18 
15 

U4 


4 

4.60 
2.60 
8.60 

4.'25 

2.25 

8.75 

2.60 

5 

8.60 

1.75 

4 

4.60 

m 

0 

4 

2.25 

2.60 
2.60 


Standard  Oil  Ca 

Da 

Da 
Red  "C"OU  Mann- 

bustoring  Ca' 
Standard  QQ  Co. 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 

Red  "C'OnMann- 

f^tuiogOa 
StandaidOUOa 
Do. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bismarck 

Coopentown 
Flargo 

Do 

Do 

Grand  Forks 
Hillsboro.... 
Jamestown . . 
Mandan 

Mayville.... 

Minot 

Valley  City. . 
Wabpeton . . . 


8,819 
648 
9,589 
9,689 
9,589 

7,662 
1,172 
2,868 
1,668 

1,106 
1,277 
2,446 
2,228 


Deliyeved 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


15 
18 
124 

m 

12* 
12* 
12* 
15 

18 
«16 
18 
12* 


20 

18 
17 
16 
16 

17 
15 
18 
20 

16 
20 
17 
15 


5 

5 

4.60 

8.60 

2.60 

4.60 
2.60 
5.60 
5 

2 
8 

4 
2.60 


Standard  Oil  Oo. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 

Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
•Apparently  both  prices  are  for  Eocene,  a  higher  grade. 
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omo. 


Town. 


Akron. 


Allianoe.... 
Antwerp ... 
Aahtabnla.. 
BuneiTllle. 


BedfoM 

Berea 

filnffton 

Gadii 

Caidlngton... 

CarroUton.... 

OedairiUe 

Cellna 

Chagrin  Falls 
Clndnnatl  ... 


Do 

CiicleYllle. 
C  eveland . 

Do 

Do 


Popula- 
tion, 1900i 


Cleves 

Clyde 

Collin  wood. 


Oolombiana . 
Columbns ... 


Oolnmbna  Grove. 
Oonnorville..... 

CortUmd 

Delta; , 

Deshler 


But  Liverpool 

FIndlay 

Fremont ...... 

Oanettsvllle  .. 
Oieenville 

Greenwich 

Hamilton 

Harrison 

HIllBboto 

Holgate 

Jackson 

Lancaster 

Leetonla 

Limit 

London 


Lorain , 

Loadonrille 
Manchester. 
Mansfleld  .., 
Marion 


Maomee 

Medina 

MiamisboK..., 
MUlenbaif..... 
Uonroeville..., 

Hontpeller 

Mount  QOead .. 
Monnt  Vernon  .. 
Kew  OOBierstown 
new  London.... 


42,728 

8,974 

1,206 

12,949 

8,721 

1,486 
2,610 
1,788 
1,766 
1,864 

1,271 
1,189 
2,816 
1,686 
826,902 

826,902 
6,991 
881,768 
881,768 
881,768 

1,828 
2,616 
8,689 

1,880 
126,660 

1,986 


620 
1,280 
1,628 

16,486 

17,618 

8,489 

1,146 

6,601 

,  849 

28,914 

1,466 

4,686 

1,287 

4,672 
8,991 
2,744 
21,728 
8,6U 

16,028 

1,681 

2,008 

17,640 

11,802 

1,866 
2,282 
8,941 
1,996 
1,211 

1,809 
1,628 
6,688 
2,669 
1,180 


Bhipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Delivered 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


do 

Xenia  and  Dayton 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Cincinnati 

Toledo 

Delivered  . 


Freedom.  Pa. 
Delivered  ... 


. . . .  .do 

Stenbenville. 
Delivered  ... 

.....do 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do 


....do.... 
Mansfleld. 
Delivered 

do.... 

....do.... 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gaiton. 


OenU. 


0.88 


0.6 
0.66 


0.8 


.64 


.6 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 


OenU. 
61 


Retafl 

price 

per 

gallon. 


Omte. 
8 

10 
10 
10 
12 


8 

L60 

10 

2.60 

10 

L76 

10 

2 

10 

2 

12 
10 
12 
12 
7* 

9 
10 
10 

8 

9 

10 
9 

m 

10 
10 

10 

9 

7 
10 
12 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
9 
10 
10 
10 

10 
11 
10 
12 
10 

9 
11 
10 

9 
11 

8 

8 
10 
12 
10 

10 
10 
10 
12 
10 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
Iteight 

de- 
ducted, 

gaUon. 


OenU. 
2.26 

2.60 
L76 
2 
4.60 


8.50 
2.12 
8.76 
2.60 
1 

2.60 
L76 
8.60 
L76 
8 

L40 
2.44 
4 

.46 
8 

1.76 
.96 
1.60 
1.76 
8.76 

2.60 
1.26 
2.26 
L76 
2.60 

8.76 

L60 

2 

2.60 

1.76 

2.26 
1.76 
8.26 
8.76 
2.26 

8.26 

8 

2 

2 

2.76 

1.6 

2.6 

2.6 

2.26 

8 

1.76 

L9 

1.75 

4 

1.75 


Maker. 


Cleveland  Refining 

Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Pennsylvania  Oil  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Do. 
Bun  Oil  Co.^ 
Clevelaad  Refining 

Co. 
Freedom  Oil  Works. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 
Freedom  Oil  Works. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Independent  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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OHIO-Contliiiiad. 


Town. 


Fopnla- 
ttoii,1900. 


nf£8?ajs£'' 


Ttoigfat 
rate,  if 
paidby 
dealer, 

guton, 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

guton. 


Retail 

price 

per 

gallcm. 


above 

whole- 

mle 

height 

de- 
ducted. 


Kaker. 


New  London ... 
NewPfailadelphla 
New  Straitayflle . 

Ntlea 

Do 


North  Amherst.. 
North  Baltimore. 

Norwalk 

Oberlin 

Oxford 


Painesrille . 
Paulding... 
Quaker  City 

Sabina 

Salineville  . 


Sandusky. 
Shelby. 


SpriDgfleld 
StManrs .. 
St.  Paris... 


Toledo 

Do 

Upper  Sandusky, 

Urbana 

Wadsworth 


Wauseon 

Washington  G.H, 

Westerville 

Wilmington 

Youngstown 


1,180 
6,218 
2,808 
7,4fl8 
7,4fl8 

1,786 
8,661 
7,074 
4,062 
2,000 


6,024 
2,080 
878 
1,481 
2,868 

19,664 
4,685 

88,258 
5,859 
1,222 

181,822 

181,822 

8,865 

6,808 

1,764 


2,148 
5,751 
1,462 
8,618 
44,885 


D^Terad  ••< 

do 

Nelaonyille.. 

Delivered  ... 

do 


.72 


Cleveland 

Delivered 

.....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 


» 


....do 

.....do ..... 
Cambridge 
Dellverea  . 
....do 


k 


.....do .... 
Mansfield. 
I>elivered 

do.... 

do.... 


.6 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


It 

•11 

6* 
6 

51 

71 
7 
51 

7* 

? 

61 

71 
8 
7 

?l 

7 

f 


8» 
891 

ft 


CbUs. 
12 
12 

15 
8 
8 

10 
10 
10 
8 
10 


91 
10 
12 
10 
10 

10 
12 
10 
10 
9 

10 
9 
10 
10 
10 


12 
12 
10 
10 
10 


8.76 

8,75 

8.28 

2.5 

2 

8.75 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

2.5 


.5 
1.75 
2.6 
1.76 
8.25 

2.25 
8.40 
8 

1.75 
1.76 

8 

2.5 

1.75 

2.76 

8 


8.5 

2.26 

2.76 

1.76 

2.5 


Standard  Oil  Co. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Freedom  OU  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 
Sun  Oil  00.1 
Standard  OH  Co. 
Cleveland  Refining 
Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Independent  Oil  Ca 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Scofield,  Shnnner, 
ATeagle. 

Standard  Oil  Go. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


OREGON. 


Astoria 

Do 

Forest  Grove . 
Grants  Pass. . . 
Independence 

Junction  City. 

Lebanon  

Oregon  dty . . 

Portland 

Salem 

The  Dalles.... 
Woodbum 


8,881 
8,881 
1,096 
2,290 
909 

506 
922 

8,494 
90,426 

4,258 

8,542 
828 


Delivered 

do 

Portland.  Greg 

Delivered 

Portland,  Greg 

do 

Delivered 

Portland,  Greg 

Delivered 

do 


do 

Portland,  Oreg 


62 


1.25 


.8 


1.2 


.Standard  00  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny. 
Allentown 


Annvllle 
Ashland. 


129,896 

129,896 

35,416 


6,488 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 


51 
81 
8 

7i 
9i 


10 
12 
11 

10 
14 


<  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

*  150°  test,  the  common  grade. 


4.25 
8.25 
8 

2.5 
4.5 


Waverly  Oil  Oa 
Warden  A  GxnanL 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co.» 
Do. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 


*  Eocene,  a  higher  grade. 
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Table  I. — WhoUaak  and  retail  prices  of  iUuminatinq  oU  {ISO-degree  ted  or  less,  the 

common  lower  grade,  unless  indicated) — Continuea. 

PENNSYLVAKIA— CJontlnued. 


Town. 


Atheiifl. 
Auburn 


Aadenried  . 
Barnesboxo. 
Beaver 


Beaver  Falls. 
Bellwood 


Bennett 

Boiling  Seringa. 
Boyertown 


Bradford 


Brockwayyille 
BrynMawr.... 


Carnegie 
Carrie  JE.. 


Catasauqna 


Centralia 

Chambersbarg.. 
Chrirtlana 


Clarion. 


ClavBville 

CUitonHelgbts., 
Ooraopolis 


CreflK)na 
Darby... 


Dannhin 

Dnnoar , 

I>imcanavllle. . 
Duahore 


East  I>owning- 
town. 

Blizabethtown  ., 
Elklick , 


JEmlenton 


Erie 

Falls  Creek. 


FrAikford. 


Do 

Franklin 

Giiardville 

Glen  Campbell 


Greatbend.. 
Qreencastle 


Popnla- 
tlon,1900. 


Greensbnig. 
Grove  City , 

Harrisbnrg . 


8,749 
845 


1,482 
2,848 

10,064 
1,545 


1,709 

15,029 
1,777 


7,880 


8,963 

2,048 

8,864 

828 

2,004 

856 
2,880 
2,555 

1,788 
8,429 


566 
1,662 
1,512 

884 

2,188 


1,473 
2,982 

1,190 

62,783 


128 

128 
961 

1,628 


886 
1,468 

6,606 
1,509 

50,167 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Delivered 
.....do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Pittsbi 
Dellv 


.do 
.do 
.do 


.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


.....do... 
, . . .  .do . . . . 

Pittsburg . 


Delivered 
do.... 


.....do .... 
Plttsbnrg . 
Delivered 
....do.... 


.do 


do 
.do 


Franklin . 

Delivered 
....do.... 


.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 


cents. 


1.02 


.9 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 


OaUs, 
8 
8 


8j 
61 


61 

•81 
8 

8 
9 
8 

71 

8 
7 

It 


H 
81 
10 
7 

71 


7 
8* 

7* 

7 

7 


7 

7* 

9 

Si 


n 

9 

9* 
10* 

7* 


Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 


Cents. 
10 
10 

15 
10 
10 

12 
12 

8 
12 
12 


12 

10 
10 

9 
10 

11 

10 
12 
10 

10 

10 
10 
11 

12 

8 


12 

10 

13 

8 

10 


9 
12 

11 

10 
10 

10 

10 
12 
15 
12 


10 
12 

15 
13 

12 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 


Osnte. 
2 
2 

6.75 
1.50 
3.25 

4.25 
2.75 

1.50 

2.5 

8.6 


5.25 

8.75 
8.5 

1.5 
1.25 

8 

2 
8 
2 

2.26 

2 
3 
4 

8.5 
1.5 


2.5 
.28 
8 
1 

2.25 


2 
2.5 

2.85 

3 
8 

8 

3 

4.5 
6 
8.5 


2.5 
3 

5.5 
2.5 

4.5 


Maker. 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 
Do. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Freedom  Oil  Works. 

The  People's  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 

Co. 
Waverly  Oil  Works. 
.Capital  City  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 

Co. 

Kendall  Refining 

Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 

Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 

Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 
Do. 

Do. 
Crew.  Levick  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 

Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 

Co. 


Dd. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 

Do. 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 

Co. 
Eclipse  Oil  Refining 

Co.i 
Standard  Oil  Co 
Do. 

Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 
Do. 
Franklin  Oil  Works. 

Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 

Co, 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Eclipse    Refining 

Co.* 
Capital  City  Oil  Co. 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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Table  L — WhoU9ale  and  retaU  prices  of  iUummatmg  oil  (250-degree  ted  or  lot,  tht 

common  lower  grade^  viiien  indicatea) — Gontmued. 

PXNNSTLVANIA-Oontliiiied. 


Town. 


Hawley  .... 
Homer  City 


Honetdale. 
Hoatadale. 


HaghesrlUe , 


Hnntingdon. 

Irrons 

Irwin 

Jeannette.... 
Jezmyn , 


Jemy  Shore. 


Jeenip.... 
Kingston. 
Lancaster 
Lansdale . 


Lebanon. 


Lehiffhton. 
Lewuburg. 
Lewifltown 
Liberty.... 


LockhaTen... 

Liueme 

Lykens. 

M<ihanoyCity 
Marietta 


Martinsboxg. 


Manheim 

Mauchchnnk 
MeadvUle..., 
Meroer , 


Meyendale... 

Midway 

Moores 

MonntCaimel 
I>o 


New  Brighton. 
Newcastle.... 


Do 

Norristown, 
Parsons...., 


Fatton 

Pen  Aigyl 

Philadelphia.... 

Do 

Do 


tlon,1900. 


'OTO 

2,8M 
1,482 

1,688 


6,068 
738 
2,462 
6,866 
2,667 


8,090 


8.846 

41,460 

2,784 

17,628 

4,620 

8,457 

4,451 

268 


7,210 
8,817 
2,702 
18,604 
2,460 

500 

2,010 

4,029 

10,291 

1,804 


8,024 


18,170 
18,179 

6,820 
28,889 

28,889 

22,265 

2,629 

2,651 
2,784 
1,298,697 
1,298,697 
1,293,097 


wne&stMeo. 


WnHghi 
rate,  If 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gJSaa, 


DeliTerad 
....do.... 


.do 
.do 

.do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


.do 


do 

....do 

,....do , 

Philadelphia. 


Delivered 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


.do. 

.do 

.do. 

.do, 

.do. 


Altoona 


DeliTered 

do.... 

....do.... 
.....do.... 


.....do.... 
Pittsburg. 
Delivered 

do.... 

.....do.... 


.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


.66 


.9 


.44 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

guton. 


OenU. 
7 

no* 

8* 


9 
8* 

71 

8 


8* 

8 
7 
7* 
7* 

7* 

10* 
8 
9 
8* 


81 

7 

8 

7 

7 


7 
8» 
71 
8* 


7 

6 
6* 

6 

7* 

7 

8* 

8 

6 

6 

6 


Eetan 

price 

per 

gallon. 


OmCs. 
10 
12 

10 
14 

10 


12 
12 

m 

15 
10 


10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

12 
10 
12 
10 


12 

10 

12 

9 

9 

12 

9 
18 
10 
10 


12 
12 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

9 

10 

12 

12 

8 

8 

8 


above 

whole* 

sale 

"St 

de- 
docted, 

gaiton. 


OenU. 
2.5 
8.25 

8 
8.5 

1.5 


8 

8.5 

4 

7.25 
2 


L5 

2 
8 

L5 
.94 

1.5 

1.5 
2 
8 
1.5 


8.5 

8 

4 

2 

2 

2.10 

2 

4.5 
2.25 
1.5 


8.5 

8.06 

2.5 

8 

8 

2.5 
8.5 

4 

L5 
8 

8.6 

4 

2 

2 

2 


Standaid  Oil  Go. 
Atlantic  Beflning 
Oo.« 

Denlinger  Bros.  OH 

Go. 
Atlantic  Beflniag 

Go. 

Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Hendiick  Manoiac- 
turingCo. 

Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 

Do. 

Da 
Crew-Leviek  Co. 


Atlantic  Befining 
Co. 
Da 
Standard  Oil  Ca 

Do. 
Atlantic  Beflning 
Co. 

Do. 
Standaid  Oil  Co. 
Do. 

Atlantic  Befining 

Co. 
Keystone  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
EcUpseOUCa* 
Atlantic  Befining 

Ca 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Befining 

Co. 
Freedom   Oil  Co. 

and  Pa.  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Befining 

Co. 
Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Standaid  OU  Co. 
Pore  Oil  Ca 


1  Water  White,  the  common  grade. 

*  This  company  is  controlled  oy  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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Tablb  I. — WhoUMjU  and  retail  prices  of  iUuminating  ail  (ISO^gree  test  or  lesSf  the 

common  lower  grade,  wiieas  indioaUd) — Continued. 


PENNSYLVANIA— Gontiiraed. 


Town. 


Do. 


Do 

Philipebnrg 


Plnsbnig 
Plttston  . 


BeynoldsvUle  ... 
Boyenford 


SchaylkillHaveQ 
Scnnton 


Sharon 


SharpsbDiK . . . 
Sheridannlle 

Slatington 

Somenet 

Stroudsbuig . . 


St  Clair.. 
Sanbory. . 
Taientum 


Toiranda 


Union  City  . . 
Washington  . 

Wayne 

Waynesburg. 


Wellaboro 


Westchester 
Wyoming  .. 


PopnlAp 
tion,1900. 


1,293,697 

1,206,097 
8,266 

821,616 
12,656 

8,486 
2,607 

8,664 
102,026 


8,916 


6,842 
2.948 

8,778 

1,884 

916 

4,688 
9,810 
6,472 
8,244 


4,663 


8,104 
7,670 


2,644 

2,954 

9,524 
1,909 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Delivered 


.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 


.do 


.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


.do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 


OaU$. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 


OaUs. 
7 

7 
>12 

6i 

7* 

7 
71 

8 
8 


7* 


8* 
61 

8 
8 
Sk 

8 
7 
6* 
61 


8 


7* 
7 
9 
9* 

8* 

8 
7* 


Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 


Oents. 
10 

9 

15 

6 
10 

12 
10 

12 
10 


10 


10 
9 

12 
12 
11 

11 
12 
10 

7 


11 


10 

9 

12 

12 

10 

10 
10 


Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
neight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 


Oenis. 
8 

2 

8 

.6 
2.5 

5 
2.26 

4 
2 


2.6 


1.6 
2.5 

4 

4 

2.6 

8 
5 

3.5 
.26 


3 


2.5 
2 
8 
2.25 

1.5 

2 
2.5 


Maker. 


Atlantic  Refining 

Co. 
Crew-Levick  Co. 
Benlinger  Bros.  Oil 

Co. 
Waverly  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 
Do. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  and  Maloney 
Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  and  American 
OU  Works, 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 

Da 

Continental  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 

Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Crew-Leyick  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Block  Island  ... 
Central  Falls . . . . 

Do 

East  Greenwich . 
Newport , 


North  Tiverton. 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Do 

Pradence 


Valley  Falls 
Wakefield.. 

Wanen , 

Westerly  .... 
Wickford..., 


'  Providence, 

18,167  I  Delivered  . 
18,167   do 


2,776 
22,084 

2,977 

89,231 

175,597 

176,597 


6,108 
7,541 


.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


10 
9i 

9* 

n 

91 
9i 
9i 
9i 

9i 

9 

91 

H 
81 


16 
12 
12 
12 
18 

12 
12 
12 
12 
11 

12 
11 
12 
11 
18 


4 

2.75 

2.75 

2.50 

8.60 

2.50 
2.25 
2.76 
2.76 
1.76 

2.75 

2 

2.25 

2.50 

4.26 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Includes  charge  for  barrel. 
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Tablb  I. — WhoUtale  and  reUxU  prices  of  iUummatinq  oil  {160-dearee  ted  or  Im^iU 

common  lower  grade,  unlesB  tndioatedf}^)ontinaea. 

SOUTH  GAROUNA. 


Town. 


Andenoo. 
Beaufort. . 
Oolumbia. 

Edgefield. 
Florence  . 


Oreenville 

Mount  Pleasant 

Newberry 

Paoolet 


Pelier 

Rock  Hill  ... 
Spartanburg. 
Waahalla.... 


Fopula 
tion,  1900. 


5,496 

4,110 

21,106 

1,775 
4,647 

11,800 

2,252 

4,607 

865 


5,485 

11,895 

1,807 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Delivered 

.....do..., 

....do.... 


Aufn]sta,Qa 
Delivered . . 


do 

Charleston 
Delivered  . 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do 
.do 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gaUoQ. 


CbUs. 


2.16 


.6 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 


CetUt, 
11* 

m 

10 

«15 
11 

m 

18 

11* 
m 

12 
10* 

11* 

18 


Retail 
price 

giSuon. 


Oenta. 
15 
14 
12* 

20 
15 

14 
15 
15 
20 

15 
15 
15 
20 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 


OenU. 
8.5 
1.5 
2.5 

2.84 
4 

1.5 
1.4 
8.5 
7.5 

8 

2.5 

8.5 

7 


Maker. 


Standard  Oil  Go. 

Do. 
Standard  and  Red 

'•<7'OllOo.» 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Da 

Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Dead  wood. 

Eureka 

Madison . . . 
Sioux  Falls 

Do 

Spearflsh  . . 
Yankton  .. 


8,496 

961 

2,650 

10,266 

10,266 
1,166 
4,125 


Delivered 

....do.... 

.....do.... 

.....do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 


18 
18 
11 
10* 

10* 

19 

18 


25 
18 
15 
15 

18 
25 
20 


7 
5 
4 

4.5 

2.5 

6 

7 


Standard  OU  Oou 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Da 
Do. 
Da 


TENNESSEE. 


Alexandria. 

Athens 

Bellbuckle . 

Bolivar 

Clarksville . 


Columbia. . 
Dyereburg , 
Jackson  .. 
Jonesboro 
Kiiigston., 


Knoxville 

Do  

Do  

Lawrenceburg 
McMlnnville .. 


Do  .... 

Maryvllle  . 
Rogersville . 
Trenton 


1,849 

665 

1,085 

9,481 

6,062 

8,647 

14,511 

854 

548 

82,687 

82,637 

82,637 

823 

1,980 

1,980 


1,886 
2,328 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Harrlman 

Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


12* 

14 

13* 

15* 

10 

18* 
18* 
10* 
11* 
12 

12 
11 
12* 
15* 
«15* 

16 
15 
18* 
18 


15 
18 
17 
20 
12 

18 

16 

12* 

15 

18 

15 

12* 

14 

17 

18 

18 
20 
18 
20 


2.5 

4 

8.5 

4.5 

2 

4.5 

2.5 

2 

3.5 

5 

8 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

2.5 

2 
5 
4.5 

7 


Standard  OH  Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


TEXAS. 


Amarilla  . . . . . 

Bartlett 

Beeville 

Bowie 

Brackettville 


1,442 
957 


2,600 


Delivered  .... 

do 

do 

do 

Spofford.Tex. 


.66 


14 

13.5 

12.5 

18 

15 


17 
17 
15 
17 
25 


8 

8.5 

2.5 

4 

9.84 


WateiB-PlerceOflOo.* 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 


1  Controlled  by  Standard  Oil  Co. 

s  May  be  higher  grade— only  one  reported— or  includes  charge  for  tarrel. 

'Correspondent  says  this  is  120-degree  oil  "and  no  good." 
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Tabls  L — Wholesale  and  retaU  prices  of  iUuminatina  oU  {160-defree  test  or  Zew,  the 

common  loioer  grades  uruess  indUxUed) — Continaea. 

TEXAS-<kmtlnned. 


Town. 


Bifdg<epoft . 
BrownsylUe 

Brjran 

Burnet 

Caldwell ... 


Clarendon 

Clarksvllle  .... 
OollinsvUle.... 

Columbns 

Corpus  Christl. 


Oontcana 
Dallas.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Detroit... 


laglePaas  , 

Edna , 

Bonis , 

Fort  Worth 
Do 


QalnesTlIle . 
GalTesion.. 
Gatesville.. 
Georgetown 
Qisham 


Onnbnry  . 
Oreenyilie. 

Heame 

Henrietta . 
Hico 


Honston... 

Do 

Hnntsvllle 

Italy 

Kemrille . . 


Kyle  ... 
Ladonia , 
Lando.., 


LoniTiew 


Lolins 


ng 


McGregor  . . 

Hexia 

Midland.... 
Pilot  Point . 
Port  Arthur 


Saq  Antonio. 

Sherman 

Tyler 

Do 

Victoria 


Waco 

Do 

Wichita  Falls. 


Popnla^ 
tion,1900. 


900 
6,806 
8,689 
1,003 
1,585 


2,009 
666 

1,824 
4,708 

9,818 
42,688 
42,688 
42,688 


4,919 
26,688 
26,688 

7,874 

87,789 

1,865 

2,790 

878 

1,410 
6,860 
2,129 
1,614 
1,480 

44,688 

44,688 

1,606 

1,061 

1,428 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


1,409 


8,691 
1,849 

1,485 
2,393 


1,900 


10,248 
8,069 
8,069 
4,010 

20,686 

20,686 

2.480 


Delivered 

....do.... 

.....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do. 

.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


58,821    do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 


OenU. 


Whole- 
sale 

price 
per 

gallon. 


CaUs. 
18.5 
16 
18 
16 
18 

>18 

18.6 

18 
«16 

12 

8 

10 
«12 

10 
•17 

•20 
18.6 
12 
10 
10 

12.6 
•18 

12.6 

12 
•16.6 

16.6 

10 

18 
•16 
•16 

10 
10 
18 

12.6 
•17 

•15 
12 
18.6 
14 
12 

12 
12* 
•20 
12 
14 

12 
12 
18 
18 
•16 

lU 
lU 
18 


Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 


Cbiis. 
17.5 
18 
17 
20 
20 

20 
18 
20 


16 


11 

8 

12.6 

2. 

16 

8 

18 

8 

20 

3 

26 

18 

i 

16 

ft 

18 

8 

18 

8 

15 
17 
16 
18 
25 

20 
16 
15 
20 


16 
12 
15 
15 
20 

20 
15 
16 
20 
16 


17 
25 
15 
17 

14 


15 
20 
20 

15 
15 
17 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
frdght 
de-   . 
ducted, 

guton. 


OenU, 
4 
2 
4 

6 
7 

2 

4.6 

7 


8 


.6 


2.5 

4 

2.6 

6 
8.5 

4.5 
6 
2 
4 


5 

2 

2 

2.5 

8 

5 

8 

2.6 

6 

4 


4.6 
6 
8 
2.6 


2 
7 
5 

8.6 
8.5 
4 


Maker. 


Waters-PierceOil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Eagle  ReflniUffCk). 
Waters-PieroeOilCa 

Do. 

Do. 

Standard  (Ml  Co. 
Waters-PierceOilCoL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Higher  grade;  also  s^ls  Brilliant. 

>Bapion  oil;  said  to  test  150°.    Brilliant,  the  more  commonly  reported  grade  in  this  state  is  said 
to  test  110°. 
•Possiblx  higher  grade;  only  one  reported. 


820      INDUSTRIAL  OOHMISSIOK: — TRUSTS  AND  COMBINATIONS. 

Tabub  I. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  illuminating  oil  {160-dearee  test  or  leuj  the 

common  lower  grade,  unless  indicated) — Continaea. 

80T7TH  GABOUNA. 


Town. 


Anderson. 
Beaufort. . 
Oolumbia. 

Edgefield. 
Florence  . 


Greenville 

Mount  Pleasant 

Newberry 

Pacolet 


Pelser 

Rock  Hill... 
Spartanburv. 
Walhalla.... 


Fopula- 
Uon,1900. 


5,496 

4,110 

21,106 

1,775 
4,647 

11,860 

2,252 

4,607 

865 


5,485 

11,395 

1,807 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Delivered 

.....do..,. 

....do.... 


Aiuru8ta,Qa 
Deiiyered . . 


do 

Charleston 

Delivered  . 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gaU<m. 


OaU». 


2.16 


.6 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

gallon. 


Cents. 

11* 
121 
10 

•15 
11 

m 

18 
lU 

m 

12 
10* 

n* 

18 


Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 


Oenta. 
15 
14 

m 

20 
15 

14 
15 
15 
20 

15 
15 
15 
20 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
fteight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 


Centa. 
8.5 
1.5 
2.5 

2.84 
4 

1.5 
1.4 
8.5 

7.6 

8 

2.5 
8.5 
7 


Maker. 


Standard  Oil  Ga 

Do. 
Standard  and  Bed 

"C"  Oil  00.1 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Dead  wood. 

Eureka 

Madison... 
Sioux  Falls 

Do 

Spearflsb . . 
Yankton  . . 


8,496 

961 

2,650 

10,266 

10,266 
1,166 
4.125 


Delivered 

....do.... 

.....do.... 

.....do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 


18 
18 
11 
10* 

10* 

19 

18 


25 
18 
15 
15 

18 
25 
20 


7 
5 
4 
4.5 

2.5 

6 

7 


Standard  Oil  Go. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 


TENNESSEE. 


Alexandria. 

Athens 

Bellbuckle . 
Bolivar  .... 
Clarksville . 


Columbia.. 
Dyersbuig 
Jackson  .. 
Jonesboro 
Kiiigston. 


Knoxville 

Do  

Do  

Lawrenceburg 
McMinnvine .. 


Do  

Maryvllle  . 
Rogersville , 
Trenton .... 


1,849 

665 

1,085 

9,431 

6,062 

3,647 

14,511 

854 

548 

82,687 

82,637 

82,637 

828 

1,980 

1,980 


1,886 
2,328 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Harriman 

Delivered 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


12* 

14 

13* 

15* 

10 

18* 
18* 
10* 
U* 
12 

12 
11 
12* 
15* 
«15* 

16 
15 
18* 
18 


15 
18 
17 
20 
12 

18 

16 

12* 

15 

18 

15 

12* 

14 

17 

18 

18 
20 
18 
20 


2.5 

4 

8.5 

4.5 

2 

4.5 

2.5 

2 

3.6 

5 

3 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

2.5 

2 
5 

4.5 
7 


Standard  OU  Go. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


TEXAS. 

AmarlUa 

1,442 
967 

Delivered 

14 

18.5 

12.5 

18 

15 

17 
17 
16 
17 
25 

8 

8.5 

2.5 

4 
9.84 

Waters-Pie 

Bartlett 

do 

Do. 

Beeville 

do 

Do. 

Bowie 

2,600 

do 

Da 

Brackettville.... 

SpofTord.Tex 

.66 

Da 

1  Controlled  by  Standard  Oil  Co. 

>  May  be  higher  grade— only  one  reported— or  includeR  charge  for  tarreL 

'Correspondent  says  this  is  120-degree  oil  "and  no  good." 


WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL   PBIOES. 
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Table  L — WhoUBole  and  rOaU  prices  of  iUuminaima  oU  (160-dMree  test  or  less,  the 

common  lower  grade,  unleas  indicated) — Gontiimea. 

TEXAS— OoQtiiiaed. 


Town. 


Bridgeport .. 
BrowiuYille 

Bryan 

Bamet 

Oaktwell... 


Clarendon 

darkflvllle 

OollinsiriUe.... 

Golumbns 

Corpus  Christ!. 


Cbrricana 
Dallas.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Detroit... 


Eagle  Pass  . 

Edna 

Ennls , 

Fort  Worth, 
Do 


Gainesville . 
Galveston .. 
Gatesvllle . . 
Oeoi^etown 
Oiaham 


Oranbnrv  . 
Oreenyllle. 

Heame 

Henrietta . 
HIco 


Houston... 

Do 

Huntsville 

Italy 

Kemrille . . 


Kyle 

Ladonia.. 

Lando 

Longview 
Lolfng  ... 


McGregor  .. 

Hexla 

Midland.... 
Pilot  Point . 
Port  Arthur 


.Saq  Antonio. 

Sherman 

Tyler 

Do 

Victoria 


Waoo 

Do 

Wichita  Palls. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


900 
6,805 
8,689 
1,008 
1,685 


2,009 

666 

1,824 

4,7I» 

9,818 
42,688 
42,688 
42,688 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


4,919 
26,688 
26,688 

7,874 

87,789 

1,865 

2,790 

878 

1,410 
6.860 
2,129 
1,614 
1,480 

44,638 

44,638 

1,608 

1,061 

1,428 


1,409 


8,501 
1,849 

1,485 
2,896 


1,900 


Deliveied 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do. 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


58,321   do 

10,248  do 


8,069 
8,069 
4,010 

20,686 

20,686 

2.480 


.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 


Freight 

rate,  if 

paid  by 

dealer, 

per 
gulon. 


OenU. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

gallon. 


OaU8. 
18.5 
16 
18 
16 
18 

U8 

18.5 

18 
«16 

12 

8 

10 
•12 

10 
•17 

•20 
18.5 
12 
10 
10 

12.6 
•18 

12.5 

12 
"16.5 

16.5 

10 

18 
•16 
•16 

10 
10 
18 
12.5 
"17 

•16 
12 
18.5 
14 
12 

12 
12* 
«20 
12 
14 

12 
12 
13 
18 
•15 

11* 
11* 
18 


RetaU 

price 

per 

gallon. 


OaU». 
17.5 
18 
17 
20 
20 

20 
18 
20 


15 


11 

8 

12.5 

2.5 

15 

8 

18 

8 

20 

8 

25 
18 

i5 

15 

^ 

18 

8 

18 

8 

15 
17 
15 
18 
25 

20 
15 
16 
20 


15 
12 
16 
16 
20 

20 
16 
16 
20 
16 


17 
25 
16 
17 

14 


15 
20 
20 

15 
15 
17 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
frdght 
de-   , 
ducted, 


ObkU, 
4 
2 
4 

5 
7 

2 

4.6 

7 


8 


2.5 

4 

2.6 

6 

8.6 

4.5 
5 
2 
4 


5 

2 

2 

2.5 

8 

5 

3 

2.5 

6 

4 


4.5 
5 
8 
2.5 


2 
7 
6 

8.5 
8.5 

4 


Maker. 


Waters-PleroeOll  Ck>. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Eagle  Refinlnff  €k>. 
Waters-PieroeOilCa 

Do. 

Do. 

Standaid  OU  Ck>. 
Waters-PierceOilOa 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


1  Higher  grade;  also  sells  Brilliant 

tEcqpjon  oil;  said  to  test  150°.    Brilliant,  the  more  commonly  reported  grade  in  this  state  is  said 
to  test  HOP. 
'Pooriblj  higher  grade;  only  one  reported. 


822      INDUSTBIAL  OOMMTSSION: — TBUST8  AND  COBIBIWATI0K8. 

Tablb  I. —  WhoUsaU  and  retail  prices  of  iUwninaHM  oU  (150-dearee  teat  or  len,  the 

common  lower  grade,  vmleas  tndicatea--Gontinaed. 

UTAH. 


Town. 


Briffham 

Heber 

KayBTllle 

Lehi 

Mount  Pleasant 

Park  City 

Pleasant  Qrove. 

ProvoClty 

Salt  Lake  City.. 
Bmithfield 

Spanish  Fork... 
BpringyiUe 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


2,8M 
1,684 
1,706 
2,719 
2,372 

8,709 
2,460 
6,185 
68,681 
1,494 

2,785 
8,422 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Ogden — 

Delivered 

.....do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 


.....do 

do 

do 

do. 

Ogden 


Delivered 
,....do...^ 


Freight 
rate.  If 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 


Genu. 
.9 


1.56 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

guton. 


OenU. 
21 
Zl 
20 
Zl 
21 

22 
21 
20 
20 
21 

20 
20 


RetaU 

price 

per 

gallon. 


Oents. 
24 
25 
25 
25 
25 

35 
23 


28 

25 

25 

25 


Ezcea 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 


OaUs. 
2.1 
4 
5 
4 
4 

IS 
2 


8 
2.44 

5 
6 


Maker. 


Continental  Oil  Co. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 
Standard  OU  Co. 

Continental  Oil  Go. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 
Do. 


VERMONT. 


Barton  Landing 
Bellows  Falls. . . 

Bethel  

Bradford 

Derby  line 

Hardwick 

Hartford 

Middlebuig.... 

Montpelier 

Morrisville 

Newport 

Northfleld 

Randolph 

Royalton 

Rutland 

Saint  Albans  . . . 

Do 

Stowe 

Swanton 

Windsor 

Woodstock 


1,060 

4,887 

1,611 

614 

297 

1.884 
8,817 
1,897 

6*uut 
,ZDO 

1,262 

1,874 

1,608 

1,640 

1,427 

11,499 

6,289 
6,289 
600 
1,168 
1,666 


1,284 


Boston,  Mass. 
Delivered  ... 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Boston,  Mass. 
Delivered  ... 

....do 

....do 

....do 


.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


.....do 

.....do 

Waterbury 
Delivered  . 
do 


Windsor 


1* 


.9 


.44 


It 

lU 
10 

8* 

7* 
9k 
9k 
9k 
9k 

10 

9k 
12* 
11 

8 

9* 
91 

10 
91 

lli 


10 


18 

10 

18* 

14 

14 

12 
18 
14 
14 
IS 

14 

18 
15 
18 
10 

12 
13 
15 
12 
15 


12 


8.5 

1.5 

2.25 

4 

5.5 

8.6 

8.5 

4.5 

4.5 
8.5 


8.5 
2.5 
2 
2 

2.5 

8.5 

4.56 

2.25 

8,75 


Leonard  &Ellis.> 
Standard  Oil  Goi 

Da 

Do. 
American  Oil  Works. 

Standard  Oil  Go. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


Standard  and  Ame^ 

lean  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Go. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  and 
Independent  Bef. 
Co. 

IndependentRe(.Ga 


VIRGINIA. 


Buena  Vista . . . 

Danville 

FarmviUe 

Fredericksburg 
Hampton 

Leesburg 

Luray 

Lyncnburg 

Marion 

Newport  News 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

Portsmouth  . . . 


2,388 
16,520 
2,471 
5,068 
8,441 


1,513 

1,147 

18,891 

2,095 

19,685 
46,624 
21,810 
17,427 


Delivered 

do 

.....do 

. . . .  .do 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Delivered 

do.... 

....do.... 
do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


10 

9* 
10 
81 
9} 


9 

9 

11 

9 


14 

12* 

12* 

10 

12 


12 
12 
15 
12 


9* 

IS 

9 

12 

10 

12 

91 

12 

4  Standard  OU  Co. 
3  Do. 

2.5  Do. 

1.25  Do. 

1.75  Southern    Oil    and 
Supply  Ca 

3  Standard  OU  Co. 

3  Do. 

4  Do. 
3                Do. 

3.5  Do. 

3       I         I>o. 
2  Do. 

2.25  Do. 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
'probably  wholesale  dealers. 


WHOLR8ALE   AND  RSI  AIL  PBI0E8. 
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Tablk  I. —  Whcie^ade  and  retail  prices  of  iUuminaJtmg  ail  {150-degree  tegt  or  2eM,  the 

common  lower  ffrade^  unUes  tndicatea) — Continuea. 


VIRGINIA— Contlnaed. 


• 

Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

giSlon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

gallon. 

RetaU 
price 

gallon. 

Bxcen 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

ducted, 

gallon. 

Maker. 

Richmond 

85,060 
86,060 

5,161 

Delivered 

OaU». 

Oenti. 
15 
6 

OenU. 
10 

8 

OenU. 
.25 
4 

2 

Standard  OU  Go. 

Do 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co.  and 

Winchester 

do 

Southern  Oil  Co. 

WASHINGTON. 


Ballard 

Blaine 

Oentralia 

Cheney 

Davenport 

Kllenaburg 

Hoquiam 

Ilwaco 

Montcsano  — 
Olympia 

Port  Townsend 

Pullman 

Seattle 

Bnohomiflh  — 

Spokane 

Do 

Tacoma 

Do 


4,568 
1,502 
1,600 
781 
1,000 

1,787 
2,600 
584 
1,194 
4,082 

3,443 

1,306 

80,671 

2,101 

36,848 
36,848 
37,714 
37,714 


Seattle  .. 

do... 

Taooma  . 
Spokane . 
do.. 


Delivered  ... 

Aberdeen 

Astoria,  Oreg 
Delivered  ... 
do 


f 

U 
1 

0.62 
1.1 


Seattle 

Delivered 

do 

Seattle I      U 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


m 

17 

8.25 

m 

18 

8.25 

m 

20 

5.50 

m 

25 

4.88 

194 

25 

4.4 

234 

28 

4.5 

154 

20 

4 

144 

20 

5.5 

14 

20 

6 

15 

18 

3 

184 

20 

5.5 

21 

25 

4 

134 

17 

8.5 

184 

20 

5 

20 

25 

5 

194 

25 

5.5 

184 

18 

4.5 

184 

18 

4.5 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Beaver 

Clarksburg 

Shepherdstown 

Weilsburg 

Weeton 

Wheeling 


4,060 
1,184 
2,588 
2,560 
88,878 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


91 

84 

8 

7 

81 

9 


14 
12 
10 
10 
11 
10 


4.25 

3.50 

2 

3 

2.25 

1 


AtlantioRef.Co.s 

Do. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Freedom  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Ref .  Co. 

Do. 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton . . 
Arcadia  ... 

Barron 

Barronette 
Beloit 


Berlin 

Do 

Black  River  Fails 

Burlington 

Gedarburg 


Chilton 

Darlington 
Delavan . . . 
Elkhom . . . 
Elroy 


15,065 
1,273 
1,498 


10,436 

4,480 
4,489 
1,938 
2,526 
1,626 

1,460 
1,806 
2,244 
1,731 
1,685 


Delivered 

....do.... 

....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
•do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


81 

11 

2.25 

n 

12 

2.50 

9! 

14 

4.25 

MOI 

12 

1.25 

8 

12 

4 

8 

JO 

2 

8 

10 

2 

94 

12 

2.50 

7 

9 

2 

9 

10 

1 

8 

10 

2 

94 

18 

3.50 

8f 

11 

2.25 

8 

10 

2 

9 

10 

1 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


<  *'A  cut  rate  between  oil  companies;  has  been  Helling  at  9  and  10  cents."    Report  of  correspondent. 
*Thls  Is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
'Perfectton— A  standard  grade. 


824      IKDUSTBIAL  0OMKI88IOK: — TBU8T8  AND  0OMBINATI0K8. 

Tablb  I. — Wholesaie  and  retail  prices  of  iUuminating  oil  {160-dearee  test  or  !«»,  the 

common  lower  grade,  wUese  indicated)-— Ckmtiaxiea. 

WIBOONSm^Oontinued. 


Town. 


Popol*- 
Uon,1900. 


Shipping  point, 
whenBtatod. 


TnAght 

Tate»if 

paid  by 

dealer, 

gallon. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

gallon. 


Retail 

price 

per 

gallon. 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
gallon. 


Grand  Rapids 

Green  Bay 

Hartford 

Horicon 

Hudson 


Janesville 
Kenosha. . 
Lancaster 
Madison . . 
Manston.. 


Marinette 

Menomdnie  .. 
Milwaukee . . . 

Do 

Mineral  Point 


Neoedah 

Oconto 

Onalaska 

Prairie  duChien. 
Princeton , 


Reedsbnrg. 

RichlandCenter. 

Ripon 

River  Falls 

Shawano 


Sheboygan  

Sturgeon  Bay., 

Waupun 

Wausau , 

West  Superior , 


4,498 
18,684 
1,682 
1,876 
8,2fiB 

18,185 
11,606 

2,408 
19,164 

1,718 

16.196 

6,665 

286,815 

285,815 

2,991 

1,209 
5,646 
1,868 
8,282 
1,202 

2,225 
2,321 
8,818 
2,008 
1,868 

1,801 

8,872 

8,185 

12,854 


Delivered 
.....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


,  ....do 

Milwaukee , 

...  .do 

Delivered  . 
....do 


OmU. 


0.7 
1.76 


Cents. 
12 
11 
10 
11 
14 

12 

10 

12* 

10 

18 

13 
13 
9 
10 
12 

12 

m 

12 
11 
12 

10 
12 
10 
14 
12 

11 
14 
12 
12 
12 


OaUs. 
2.25 
2.25 
1.25 
2.18 
8.5 

4 

2 
8 
2 
8 

8.25 
8.60 
.50 
2 
2.50 

2.60 

8 

2.60 

1.50 

2.75 

1.25 

2.60 

2 

4 

2.60 

2.75 

2.8 

1.24 

2.60 

5 


Standard  OU  Go. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 


WYOMING. 


Carbon 


Cheyenne 

Laramie 

Do 

Rock  Springs. 
Sheridan 


684 


14,067 
8,207 


4,868 
1,560 


Cheyenne 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


3.6 


16 


16 
19 
18 
20 
20 


80 


20 

22* 

25 

26 

25 


10.4 


4 

8.5 

7 
5 
5 


Standard  Oil  Co.  and 

Continental  Oil 

Co. 
Continental  Oil  Go.  1 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 


Tablb  II. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  ffranvkded  sugar. 

ALABAMA. 


Town. 


Anniston 


G61iiiiibiA 
Decatur .. 
Dothan... 


EreiKreen. 
Florence  .. 
Gadsden... 
Gate  City.. 
Oirard 


Hnntsvllle  . . 
liTlngston  . . 

Luverne 

Madison 

Montgomery 


New  Decatur 


Oxford  . . . 

Osark 

Pratt  City 
SoocesBor. 


Troy 

Tnscalooea .. 
York  Station 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


9,695 
6,858 

1,132 
8,114 
8,275 

1,277 
6,478 
4,282 


8,840 

8,068 

851 

731 

412 

90,846 


4,437 

1,372 
1,670 
8,485 


4,097 

5,094 

528 


ghipping  point, 
wnen  ftated. 


Delivered  ... 
New  Orleans 


Delivered  ... 
New  Orleans 
Charleston  .. 


New  Orleans 

....do 

Delivered  ... 

.....do 

....do 


New  Orleans 

....do 

Montgomery 

Nashville 

New  Orleans 


Memphis 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 


do 

New  Orleans 
....do 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


OettU. 


22 


24 
86 

42 
21 


22 

18 
21 
82 
18 


17 


20 
22 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


OenU. 
51 

5i 

51 

5* 

!♦ 


5ft 

51 

5.95 

5* 

51 

5.85 

51 

6 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


6* 
7* 

7 
6 

7 


7 
7 


61 


71 

51 


6 

6 
6ft 

7 

6ft 

61 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


CenU. 

0.75 

2.03 

1.375 
.66 
.64 

.58 

.79 

.65 

1.25 

1.50 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  Ref  . 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1.57 
.89 
.48 
.27 


.205 

.625 
.55 
1.75 
1.125 

1.15 

.533 

.58 


Do. 
Do. 


Henderson 
Bef.  Co. 


Sugar 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 


Franklin  Sugar  Re- 

finery.* 
Henderson      Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 


ARKANSAS. 


Benton 

Bentonville 


Berry  vllle 
Brinkley  . 
Carlisle... 


Conway 

Devall  Bluff. 

Fayettevllle . 

Fordyce 

Fort  Smith  . . 


I>o 

QieeD  wood . 

Gurdon 

Helena 


Hope 


1,848 

651 

1,648 

212 

2,008 

605 

4,061 

1,710 

11,587 

U,687 

491 

1,045 

5,660 

1,644 


Uttle  Rock. 
Delivered  .. 


Eureka  Springs. . 

Memphis , 

Little  Rock , 


New  Orleans 


Little  Rock  and 
Memphis. 

New  Orleans 

.....do 

Delivered , 


.....do 

Fort  Smith.. 
Delivered  ... 
New  Orleans 


Delivered 

I  This  company  is  a  branch 


14 


15 
16 
80 

20 

20 

SO 
48 


12 

io" 


51 

5.65 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


Do. 


Sugar 


Henderson 

Ref.  Go. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Sugar 


Henderson 

Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

825 
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Tablb  II. —  WholeKUe  and  retail  pricef  of  granulated  tugar — ContinDed. 

ARKANSAS— Continaed. 


Town. 


Hot  Springs. 


Do.-.. 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Jonesboro 


UttleRock. 

Do 

Lonoke 

Malvern 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Marianna 

Mammoth  Sp'g. 

Nashville 

Paragould 


Preecott  

SUoam  Springs 


Springdale 
Tezarkana 
Warren 


9,978 

9,973 
9.973 
9,978 
4,606 

88,307 

88,307 

951 

1,682 


1,707 
717 
928 

3,824 

2,006 
1,708 

1,251 

4,914 

964 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Memphis . 

Delivered 

do.... 

....do.... 
....do.... 


do 

do 

LItUeRock.. 
New  Orleans 


do.... 

Delivered 
....do.... 
do.... 


.do 
.do 


Fort  Smith.. 
Delivered  ... 
New  Orleans 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Centt. 
82 


10 
48 


28 


23 

16 
80 

14 

42" 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

pound. 


Osfite. 

6.68 
51 

»5 

6.86 
6.64 
5.56 

6 


Retail 

price 

per 


of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 


ducted, 
pound. 


16.45 

64 

64 

6* 

64 
6.66 

74 
7 

7 


Oenta. 
0.63 


74 

1.25 

64 

.56 

6 

.25 

64 

.75 

6 

.4 

7 

1.26 

7 

1.27 

64 

.02 

.22 

.70 

.65 

1.11 

.95 

.86 

1.46 
1.50 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  Bef. 
Go. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Am^can  and  Era- 
derscxi  Sugar  ReL 
Gos. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref . 

Oo. 
Henderson     Sugar 

Ref.  Go. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Go. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do.     • 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda 


BakeMield 

Do 

Ghioo 


Golusa. 


Coronado. 
Eureka... 
Do... 
Femdale . 
Fresno. . . . 


Grass  Valley. 


Jamestown . 

Lorin 

Lee  Angeles 
Do 


Marysville. 


Mendocino  City 
National  City... 

Oakland 

Oroville 


Pasadena. . . 

Do 

Placerville  . 
Pleasanton . 
Sacramento 


16,464 

4,836 
4,836 
2,640 

1,441 


935 
7,327 
7,827 

846 
12,470 

4,719 


102,479 
102,479 


3,497 


1,086 

66,960 

554 

9,117 
9,117 
1.748 
1,100 
29,282 


San  Francisco 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Sacramento  and 
San  Francisco. 


Delivered , 

San  Francisco . , 

Delivered 

San  Francisco . , 
Delivered , 


Sacramento 


San  Francisco 

do 

Delivered 

.....do 


San  Francisco 


do 

San  Diego  . . 
Delivered  .. 
Sacramento 


Los  Angeles . . 

do 

Sacramento  .. 
San  Francisco 
Delivered 


68 
78 
25 

20 


224 


40 

34 

81 


15 

12 
5 


24 

8 

6 

30 

9 


51 

5.42 
54 

6 

51 


6 
5.55 

5.65 


5. 


6A 
51 

5.65 
5.59 

»6.17 
6 

5.65 
61 
5.65 


64 

.45 

64 

.15 

7 

.52 

7 

.75 

7 

1.06 

64 

.5 

6 

.4 

74 

1.34 

7 

1.175 

6t 

.25 

74 

1.45 

7 

1.16 

5.85 

.21 

t 

.85 
.38 

61 

.7 

61 

.88 

64 

.4 

6 

.85 

6 

.17 

61 

.41 

7 

.98 

64 

.55 

"^k 

.04 

Western  SugarBefln- 
eryt  (Sprockets). 

Western  Sugar  Re- 
finery. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  , 

American  Sugar  Rei. 

Go. 

Western  Sugar  Ret 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Wholesale  dealer. 

>This  company  Is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

'Compare  Los  Angeles  price  above. 


r 
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Tabus  IL —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 

GAXIFORNIA— Gontiniied. 


Town. 


SftciBmento 


San  Jose 

8an  Rafael ... 

Rlaltu 

SanFnnclsco 


Do.... 
Santa  Cmz 
SantcRosa 
8UK<ton  .. 
Va     jo.... 


Ventura.. 
Yisalia... 
Woodland 


Popnla- 
tion,1900. 


29,282 

21,600 
8,878 


342,782 

342,782 

6,673 

17,606 

7,965 

2,470 
3,085 
2,886 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Delivered 


San  Francisco 

do 

Delivered 

.....do 


....do 

Si.  a  Francisco 

do 

.....do 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
pcrcwt. 


OerUs. 
10 

5 

7 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


.85 


74 
5 

221 

39 

224 


OmU. 
51 

5.65 
51 

5^ 

5.65 

5.65 

51 

5.65 

5.65 

5.55 
5.55 
5.55 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Centt. 

-64 
6.65 

64 
54 

5.75 

64 
6 
6 
6 


64 
6 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
^ight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


OenU. 
0.05 

.1 
.83 
.45 
.2 

.1 

.85 

.25 

.875 

.8 


.81 
.225 


Maker. 


Western  Sugar  Ref . 
Co.» 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


COLORADO. 


Boulder 


Buena  Vista. 
Central  City . 

Denver 

Fbrt  Ck>llin8 . 


Golden . . 
Greeley.. 
La  Junta 


Las  Animas 


6,160 

1.006 

3,114 

188,860 

3.054 

2,152 

8,023 
2,513 

1,192 


Denver, 


Delivered 
Denver... 
Doiivered 
Denver . . . 


do.... 

. . . .  .do 

Delivered 

La  Junta  . 


10 


83 

'82* 

10 
15 


15 


6 

64 

6 

6 

H 
6 

? 

5.85 


61 

74 
7 
6 
64 

64 
61 

7 

74 


.56 

.8 
j67 
0 
—  .02 

.40 
.88 
1 

1.14 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
American  Beet  Su- 
gar Co. 
Arkansas  Valley  Su- 
gar Beet  Co. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bristol 

Bridigeport 


Brooklyn. 
Danbury 


Greenwich 


Meriden..... 

Do 

ICUford 

Mystic 

New  Britain. 


Do. 


North  Orosvenor 
dale. 

Norwich 

Seymour 


Sharon 


South  Manches- 
ter- 

Southport.  

StafTord  Springs . 
Stamford 


6,268 
70,996 

2,358 
16,587 

2,420 

24,296 

24,296 

8.788 


25,998 


25,996 


17,251 
3,541 

1,982 


2,460 
15,997 


New  York 

Providence '.. 

New  York 

... .do ............ 

8 

8 
10 

6 

Delivered 

....do 

New  York 

Delivered 

10 

....do 

New  Haven 

Boston 

10 
12 

Delivered 

New  Haven 

New  York 

Hartford 

12 
16 

6 

New  York 

Delivered 

8 

....do 

5.89 
5.84 

5.63 
54 

5.35 

5.62 
5.37 
5.52 
5.78 
5.39 


64 
54 


5. 
54 
51 

5.67 
64 


64- 

64 

64 
6 

6 


6 

64 

6 
641 

6 

64 

64 
64 
6 


.86 
.83 

.79 
.4 

.584 

1.005 

1.68 

.83 

.52 

1.11 


.65 

.68 

.7 
.89 

.34 

.815 

.W 
.66 
.75 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Co.  i 
AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
MoUenhauer  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
Revere  Sugar   Ref. 

Co.* 
Boston  Ref.  Co.  1 
AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 


Do. 


Do. 
1  These  companies  are  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 
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ARKANBAS-^Contlniied. 


Town. 


HotSpringK. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Jonesboro . . 


Little  Rock. 

Do 

Lonoke 

Malvern.... 


MarUknna 

Mammoth  Sp'g., 

Nashville 

Paiagould , 


FDpnla- 
tion,  1900. 


Preecott  

Siloam  Springs . . 


Sprtngdale 
Texarkana 
Warren 


9,978 

9,978 
9,978 
9,978 
4,606 

88,807 

38,807 

961 

1,682 


1,707 
717 
928 

3,824 

2,006 
1,706 

1,251 

4,914 

964 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Memphis 

OaUt. 
82 

Delivered 

. . .  .do 

... .do  •••......... 

. . .  .do 

. . .  .do ............ 

do 

UttleRock 

New  Orleans 

....do 

10 

48 

28 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 

28 

....do 

16 

• . • •  do ............ 

80 

Fort  Smith 

Delivered 

14 

New  Orleans 

42 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 


Retail 

price 

per 


ponnd.  l'^^ 


OatU. 

6.68 
61 

»6 

6.86 
6.64 
6.66 

?f 

6 


Omit. 
6i 

7* 
6i 
6 
6* 

6 
7 
7 
6J 


16.45 

64 

61 

64 

6* 
6.66 

7* 

7 

7 


k>f  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

poond. 


Maker. 


Chits. 
0.63 

1.26 
.65 
.25 
.75 

.4 

1.26 

1.27 

.02 


.22 

.70 

.66 

1.11 

.96 
.86 

1.46 
1.60 


American  Sugar  Bef. 
Go. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


American  and  Hen- 
derson Sugar  Ref. 
Ooe. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  BeL 
I     Go. 

.  Henderson      Sugar 
;      Ref.  Go. 
I  American  Sugar  Bef. 
'     Ca 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda 


Baketsfleld 

Do 

Chico , 


Colusa, 


Coronado. 
Eureka... 
Do... 
Femdale . 
Fresno. . . . 


Grass  Valley. 


Jamestown . 

Lorin 

Loe  Angeles 
Do 


Marysville. 


Mendocino  City 
National  City... 

Oakland 

Oroville 


Pasadena... 
Do 

Placerville  . 
Pleasanton . 
Sacramento 


16,464 

4,836 
4,886 
2,640 

1,441 


936 
7,327 
7,827 

846 
12.470 

4,719 


102,479 
102,479 


3,487 


1,086 

66.960 

654 

9,117 
9,117 
1,748 
1,100 
29.282 


San  Francisco 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Sacramento  and 
San  Flranclseo. 

Delivered , 

San  Francisco . . . . 

Delivered 

San  Francisco.... 
Delivered 


Sacramento 


San  Francisco  . . , 

do 

Delivered , 

do 


San  FranciHOO 


....do 

San  Diego  . . 
Delivered  .. 
Sacramento 


Los  Angeles ... 

do 

Sacramento  .. 
San  Francisco 
Delivered 


78 
26 

20 


6 
'224' 


40 

34 

81 


15 

12 
6 


24 

8 

6 

SO 

9 


51 

6.42 
61 

6 

51 


6 
5.56 

5.66 


6. 


6A 

61 

6|'o 

6.66 

6.59 

»6.17 
6 

5.65 
61 
6.65 


6* 

6i 
7 

7 


64 
6 

7* 
7 

6t 

7* 

7 
6.85 


61 

6» 
6* 
6 
6 

64 


.45 

.15 
.82 
.75 

1.05 


.6 

.4 
1.34 
1.176 

.25 

1.45 

1.16 
.21 
.86 
.33 


.7 

.88 
.4 
.86 
.17 

.41 
.98 
.65 
.04 


WeBtemSogarBefln- 
eryt  (Spreckels). 

Western  Sugar  Re- 
finery. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Go. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do-  »  # 

.American  Sugar  ReL 

Go. 

Western  Sugar  Bef. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 


1  Wholesale  dealer. 

>This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

sCompareliOS  Angeles  price  above. 
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CALIFORNIA— Continued. 


Town. 


Sacramento 


San  Jose 

San  Rafael 

Blaltn 

San  Francisco . . 


Do.... 
Santa  Cniz 
Santa  Rosa 
Stor  '<ton  . . 
Va     jo.... 


VentniB . . 
Viaalia... 
Woodland 


Popala- 
tlon,1900. 


29,282 

21,600 
8,878 


842,782 

842,782 

6,659 

6,673 

17,606 

7,965 

2,470 
3,065 
2,886 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Delivered 


San  Francisco 

do 

Delivered 

.....do 


....do 

ai.a  Francisco 

do 

do 

.....do 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


OenU, 
10 

6 
7 


.85 


74 
5 

224 

89 

224 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Centt. 
51 

5.65 
5} 

t^ 

5.65 

5.55 

51 

5.55 

5.65 

5.55 
5.55 
5.55 


Retail 

price 

per 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 


price, 

pound.  ^^^^ 

ducted, 

per 
pound. 


OenU. 

64 
6.65 


5.76 

64 

6 

6 

6 


64 
6 


Oenlt. 
0.05 

.1 
.88 
.45 
.2 

.1 

.85 

.25 

.875 

.8 


,81 

,225 


Maker. 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


COLORADO. 


Bonlder 


BnenA  Vista. 
Central  City . 

Denver 

Fort  Collins . 


Golden.. 
Greeley.. 
La  Junta 


Las  Animas 


6,150 

1,006 

8,114 

188,850 

3,054 

2,162 
8,028 
2,513 

1,192 


Denver 

10 

Delivered 

D  -nver 

88 

Delivered 

Denver 

82 

...  .do ............ 

10 

....do 

15 

Delivered 

La  Junta 

15 

6 

64 

6 

6 

6 

64 
6 

5.85 


6f 

74 
7 
6 
64 

64 

?• 

7f 


.56 

.8 
j67 
0 
—  .02 

.40 
.88 
1 

1.14 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
American  Beet  Su- 
gar Co. 
Arkansas  Valley  Su- 
gar Beet  Co. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bristol 

Biidgreport 


Brooklyn. 
Danbojy 


Greenwich 


Meriden 

Do 

Milford 

Mystic 

New  Britain 


Do. 


North  Ocosvenor 
dale. 

Norwich 

Seymour 


Sharon 


South  Manches- 
ter. 

Soutbport 

Stafford  Springs . 
Stamford 


6,268 
70,996 

2,358 
16,587 

2,420 

24,296 

24,296 

8.788 


25,998 


25,998 


17,251 
8,541 

1,962 


Delivered 
New  York 


Providence. 
New  York.. 


.do 


Delivered 

do.... 

New  York 
Delivered 
do.... 


New  Haven 
Boston 


Delivered  .. 
New  Haven 


New  York 
Hartford  . 


New  York 
2,460  ,  Delivered 
15,997  I do.... 


8 

8 
10 

6 


10 


10 
12 


12 

16 

6 

8 


5.89 
5.84 

5.63 
54 

5.85 

5.62 
5.87 
5.52 
5.73 
5.39 


64 
54 

54 
54 

5.67 
64 


64- 

64 

64 
6 

6 


6 

64 

6 
641 

6 

64 

64 
64 
6 


.86 
.83 

.79 
.4 

.584 

1.005 

1.68 

.88 

.52 

1.11 


.65 

.63 

.7 
.80 

.84 

.815 

.W 
.66 
.75 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Co.  i 
AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
MoUenhauer  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
Revere  Sugar   Ref. 

Co.* 
Boston  Ref.  Co.  1 
AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 


Do. 


Do. 
1  These  companies  are  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 
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TOwa 


Popnlft- 
tion,lWO. 


Stonington 


Stratford 
TaftYiUe. 


2,278 
8,667 


Waterbury 


47,869 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Delivered , 

New  York 
Delivered 

New  York 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


OentM. 


Maker. 


OmiM. 
6.61 


AjnerlcanSagarBeL 
Go. 

Standard  Sugar  Be- 

flnery.i 
American  Sugar  ReL 

Go.  and  Arbockle 

Bros. 


DBLAWARB. 


Oamden 


Delaware  City. 

Frederica 

Georgetown... 
Lewea 


Wilmington 


686 

1,182 

706 

1,668 

2,250 


76,606 


PhUadelphia 


.....do 

. . . .  .do 

Wilmington 
DeliYerwl .. 


.do 


6i 

8 

8 

24 


6i 
6.88 


6 

6* 
7 

7 
6 


.68 

.61 
1 
1.26 

.8 

.67 


Franklin  SogarBef. 
Oo.» 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Bef. 
Co. 

Franklin  Sngar  Bef. 
Co.* 


FLORIDA. 


OalnesTille 


Lake  City.. 

Miami 

Milton 

Monticello 


Palatka 


Fensaoola 

Port  Tampa  City. 
St.  Augustine.... 


8,683 

4,018 
1,681 
1,204 
1,076 

8,801 


17,747 
1,867 
4,272 


New  York  City 


Charleston 
New  York . 
Pensaoola . 
Charleston 


Jacksonyille. 

New  Orleans. 

Tampa 

New  York... 


46 

86 

79 

6 

86 

12 


16 

7 
80 


5A 

6» 
6.46 

tt' 

6.66 

6.46 
61 

6» 


6* 

6 
61 

7 
7 


61 

7 
61 


.26 

.16 

.42 

1.68 

L16 

1.28 


.16 

1.18 

.46 


American  SngarBeL 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

AmericanSogaxBef. 

Co.  and  Aivnckle 

Bros. 
Hendenon   Sngar 

Refinery. 
American  Sugar  Bef. 

Co. 
W.J.MoOahan&Oo. 


GBOBGIA. 


Americus. 


Augusta . . . . 
Bamesville. 

Beulab 

Brunswick . 


Columbus 


Conyers . 
Cutnbert 
Dublin .. 
EftBtman 


Fitcgerald, 


HartweU 
Macon... 


7,674 

89,441 
8,036 


9,061 

17,614 

1,606 
2,641 
2,987 
1,286 

1,817 


1,672 
28,272 


1,992 
4,219 


New    York    and 
New  Orleans. 

Delivered , 

New  York 

Delivered 

.....do 


.do 


Atlanta... 
Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 


.do 
.do 


Atlanta... 
Delivered 


Madison 

MilledgeviUe.... 

^  This  oompany  is  oontroUed  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 


88 


46 


8 


121 


51 

5.86 

61 

61 

6.66 

6 


61 
6. 67 


n 


6* 

61 

6i 

7 

6i 

6 

? 

6» 
61 


6i 
6 


Si 


.296 

1.40 
.44 

.76 
.76 

.26 

.48 
.60 
.70 
.76 

.70 


.60 
.88 

.60 


American  Sngar  Bef. 
Co. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  Sngar  Bef. 

Amerioan  Sugar  Bef. 
Ca 

Do. 
Da 


Franklin.  BeAnery 
and  American  Su- 
gar Bef.  Co. 

AmerioanSugarBef. 
Co. 
Da 
Da 
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OEOBGIA— Oontinaed. 


Town. 


Newnan 

Sparta 
Tnonu 


omBsvllle. 


Tffton 

Woodbmy. 


Waresboro... 
Waynesboro 


Popola- 
tfon,  1900. 


S,664 

l,lfiO 
6,822 


566 

209 
2,090 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Atlanta. 


Augusta  or  Macon 
New  York 


Charleston 
Maoon 


DeliTered 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
perowt. 


OenU. 
18 

25 
6U 

81 
21 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


OaUs. 
51 

6.65 
6i 

61 
5t 

6 
6.89 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


OmU. 

7 

6t 

7 
«t 

8 
7 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Cents. 
0.62 

1.10 
.88 

1.19 
.54 

2 
1.61 


Maker. 


Henderson    Sugar 
Refinery. 

American  Sugar  Ref  . 

Co. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  SugarRef . 

Co. 

McCahan  Sugar  Re- 
finery. 


IDAHO. 


Caldwell 

Coenr  d'Alene. 


Idaho  City.. 
Idaho  Falls. 


Moscow 

Salmon  City . 


Waxdner 


997 

606 

7S1 

890 

1,262 

^S 

2,278 


San  Fmncisoo . 
Spokane , 


Deliyered 

Boise 

Salt  Lake  City. 


Deliyered 

San  Francisco 


Spokane. 


109 
14 


100 
60 


226 
42 


61 

«A 

6J 
61 
6* 

**« 
5.86 

6» 


7* 
61 

7 
8 

7* 

7 
9 


.91 
.21 

.75 

.50 

.89 

.60 
1.40 

.08 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Washing- 
ton Sugar  Refin- 
ery. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  SugarRef. 
Co. 

Lehi  Sugar  Factory. 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 


ILLmOIS. 


Amboy 


Ashland... 

Astoria 

Banington 


Belleville. 


Bement 


Bloomlngton 
Bracerille... 


Bankerhlll 
Cairo 


Do 
Canton 


Oarmi  ..... 
Carrollton 


Centralla... 
CliatBWorth. 


1,826 

1,201 
1,684 
1,102 


17,484 

1,484 

28,286 
1,669 

1,279 
12,666 

12,666 
5,664 

2,989 
2,866 

6,721 

1,088 


Delivered 


.do 
.do 
.do 


St.  Louis, 


Chicago 


Deliyered 
.....do.... 


8t  Louis, 
. . .  .do . . . . 


Delivered 
....do.... 


. . . .  .do . . 
Chicago 


Delivered 
....do.... 


10 


17 


18 
14* 


17 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
American  Susar  Ref. 

Co.    and    MoUen- 

hauer  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  SugarRef. 

Co. 

American  SugarRef. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinery.i 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 


Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Re- 
finery.! 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Mollen- 
hauer  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


iTbJa  company  is  oontiolled  by  the  American  Sugar  RcAnlng  Company. 
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I  LLINOIS-^Oontinued. 


Town. 


Cbenoa, 


Chict«o 
Do  . 
Do  . 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


ChUlicothe 
Coal  City.. 


Columbia. 
Danville.. 


Delavan 


Duquoln 

Eariville 

EdwardBvillc. 

Bfflnffham 

BureKa 


Forreaton 
QaleBbiuiK 


Geneya... 

Ooloonda 

Grayville. 


Oreenfleld . 
Qreenup... 
Grigssville 
HiHiBbor 


>ro.. 
Hoopeston, 


Jacksonville 


Jeneyville 
Kewanee . . 


Elnmundy 
Laoon 


Lebanon 

Lewistown 

Marine 

Marion 

Matseilles 


Mattoon... 
Monmouth 


Mount  Carmel. 

Mllford 

Mlnonk 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


1.612 

1.606.675 
1,696.675 
1,096,675 

1,096,676 
1,096,675 
1,696,676 
1.096,676 
1.096,676 

1,099 
2,007 

1,197 
16,864 

1,804 

4.358 
1,122 
4.157 
8,774 
1,661 


1.047 
18,607 

2.446 
1.140 
1,946 

1.066 
1.065 
1.404 
1.967 
8,823 

16,078 


8,617 
8,382 


1,221 
1,601 


1,812 
2,504 
666 
2,610 
2,550 


0,622 

7.4G0 

4.311 
1,077 
2,515 


Shipping  point, 
when  BtaU*d. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 

paid  by 

dealer. 

percwt 


Delivered 


.do 
.do 
.do 


do.. 

.....do.. 
.....do.. 

do.. 

Chicago 


Peoria.. 
Chicago 


8t.Loaifl.. 
Delivered 


.do 


8t.Lonls 

Delivered  ... 

St.Loui(i 

Terre  Haute. 
Delivered  ... 


Chicago  .. 
Delivered 


Chicago ... 
Delivered  . 
Vincennee. 


St.  Louis.. 
Delivered 
....do...- 
.....do.... 
....do.... 


.do 


Alton  and  St  Louis 
Delivered 


Chicago  and  Terre 

Haute. 
Delivered 


St.  Louis . . 
Delivered 
St.  Louis.. 

do.... 

Delivered 


do 

Burlington.  Iowa 


Delivered  . 

Chicago  ... 

Chicago 

Peoria. 


and 


OenU. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

pound. 


10 

8.27 
12 


16 


10 

15 


14 


10.16 


17 
18 


8.27 


17 


8 


12 
16 


9.68 


12* 
9 


Omta. 
6.86 

6.47 

6.47 
6.47 
6.72 
6.47 
6.72 

6.86 
61 

5.86 
6.47 

5.88 

6.35 
6.61 
6.66 
6.54 
6.86 


5.68 

6.69 
6.89 
6.92 

6.86 
6.69 

5.87 
6.85 
6i 

6A 


61 
6.63 


^ 
6A 


6.65 
5.63 

51 


6.89 

5.87 

6.87 
5.69 
6.87 


Retail 
price 

pound. 


ofretaU 
above 
whole> 
sale 
price, 
freight 
de-    I 
ducted. 


Per^ 

pound. 

OenU. 

OenU. 

ft* 

0.39 

6 

.28 

6 

.58 

6 

.68 

5i 

.08 

6 

.28 

^ 

.06 

6 

.18 

1 

S 

.81 

.88 

6 

6H 

64 

6* 

64 

64 

6 

64 


64 
64 

6 
7 
6 

6.86 

51 

64 


61 

64 


64 
6H 


6 


6.25 


.57 
.41 

.62 

.90 
.89 
.50 
.81 
.40 


.48 
.40 

.41 

1.U 

-.06 

.77 
1.16 

.88 
1 

.125 

.46 


.17 
.62 


1.17 
.01 


.04 
.02 
.68 
1.86 
.26 


•.01 

.02 

.88 
.68 
.24 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  Bef. 
Go. 


Da 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
MoUenhaner  Sugsr 
Ref.  Co. 


I 


American  Sugar  Bef. 
i      Co. 


Do. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Go.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinery  .1 


American  Sugar  BeL 
Co. 
Do. 


Da 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 

American  Sugir  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinery.^ 

American  Suj^  Ref. 
Go.  and  Arbuckle 
Brof. 


American  Sugar  Bef. 
Co. 


Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Go.  and  Fianklin 
Sugar  Reflnery.i 

Franklin  Sugar  Re- 
finery.* 

American  Sugar  Bef. 
Co. 

Do. 
Da 


iThis  company  in  controlled  by  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Tbum. 


Moninn 

Mount  Oarroll... 

Mound  City 

Napervllle 

Nanvoo 

Onarga 

Oregon 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Feotone 

Bayanna 

Somner 

Taylorrllle 

Upper  Alton 

Vandalia 

VIrden 

ViiSinia 

Warren 

Warsaw 

Wbeaton 

WhitehaU 

Wilmette 

Woodstock 

Wyoming 

Yorkville 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


2,808 

1,965 
2,706 
1,099 
1.821 

1,270 
1,677 


10,688 

56,100 
1,008 

8,825 
1,268 
4,248 


2,878 
2,665 

2,280 


1,600 

1,827 
2,885 
2,845 


2,000 
2,800 

2,602 

1,277 
418 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Chicago 


Delivered 
St  Louis.. 
Delivered 
.....do.... 


.do 
.do 


.do 


. . . .  .do . . 
Chicago 


Delivered 
....do.... 
....do.... 


.....do 

Terre  Haute 


Delivered 


.do 


.....do.. 
. . . .  .do . . 
Chicago 


Delivered 
Chicago .. 


.do 


Delivered 
Chicago .. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


OenU. 

17 


14 


10.65 


19 


9 


11 


11.28 


Whole- 
sale 

price 
per 

pound. 


OenU. 
5.68 


5A 

5.68 
H 

6.69 
6.85 
5.61 


5.79 
5.87 


5.62 
5.66 
5.56 


5i 
6.86 

5.58 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Oenta. 
6 

6* 
6i 
6 
5.68 

61 


6 
6 


7 
6i 

6i 


6.62 

6 

6 


6# 
6 

6 


OatU. 
0.28 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.    and    Mollen- 
hauer  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinery.^ 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Mollen- 
hauer  Ref.  Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinery  .1 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Susar  Ref. 

Co.   and   Mollen- 

hauer  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Franklin 

Sugar  Aeflnery.i 


INDIANA. 


Albion  — 

Alexandria 
Angola  — 

Attica 

Aabom  ... 

Batesville . 
Bedford... 

Do 

Bloomfield 
Boarbon... 

Bcasll 

Brookaton. 
Butler 


1,824 

1,721 
2,141 
8,005 
8,896 

1,884 
6,115 
6,115 
1,588 
1,187 

7,786 

949 

2,068 


Toledo 


Delivered 
Toledo  ... 
Delivered 
Toledo  ... 


Cincinnati 
Delivered  . 
Cincinnati 
Delivered  . 
Chicago  ... 


Delivered 
Chicago  .. 
Delivered 


17 


14 


14 


16 


15 


IS 


5.78 

61 

.60 

5.85 

54 

.66 

51 

6 

.11 

5.78 

7 

1.22 

5.62 

64 

.74 

5» 

6 

.50 

5.98 

64 

.57 

t^ 

P 

.49 
1.88 

5A 

64 

.65 

5.88 

64 

.42 

5.71 

64 

.41 

6.69 

64 

.91 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Ca 
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INDIAMA— Gontinaed. 


Town. 


Ouinelton. 


Charlestown. 
Oolumbtu ... 


Gonnenville  .. 
CrawfordBviUe 
Crownpoint . . . 
DelphiT:. 

Dublin 


East  Chicago.... 


Edlnbuig. 
EI  wood... 
Elkhart.. 


Fort  Wayne 

Do 

Do 

Qreencactle 
Greenfield.. 


Greenaburg. 


Hammond 


Do 

Hartford  City 
Huntington . . 


Indianapolis  .. 

Do 

Do 

JeflerBonviUe. , 


Knightstown . . . 

Lawrenceburg  . 

Madison 

Michigan  City. . 

Middletown 

Monticello 


Mount  Vernon , 

Nappanee 

Oakland  City.., 

Orleans , 

Plymouth 


Richmond. 
Do 


Rockport 


Seymour 


South  Bend 


Popnlft- 
tlon,1900. 


2,U8 

915 

a.  180 

6,886 
6,640 
2,886 
2,185 


8,411 

1.820 
12,960 
15,184 

45.115 

45,115 

45,115 

8.661 

4,489 


5.064 


12,876 

12,876 
5.912 
9.491 

169.164 

169,164 

169,164 

10,774 


1,942 

4,826 
7,885 
1,485 
1,801 
2,107 


5,182 
2,206 
1,991 
1.286 
8,666 

18,226 
18,226 


2,882 


6,445 


85.999 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


DeliTered 


.do 
.do 


....do 

New  York... 
Delivered  ... 
IndianapoUa 


DellTered 


Chicago 


Indianapolis 

Muncie 

Toledo 


Delivered  ... 

....do 

....do 

Indianapolis 
DellTered  ... 


.do 


Ghlcago 


Delivered 

....do.... 

.....do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


New  York 

I>ellvered 

, do 

....do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 


Indianapolis 
Delivered  ... 

.....do 

do 

.....do 


.do 
.do. 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Fleight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


Omte. 


29 


14 


8 

7 

16 


14 


8 


17 


Wbole- 
Mle 
price 

pound. 


OaU9. 
5.56 


5.85 

5.52 

5.68 
5i 


5. 
5.54 

5.77 

5.45 
5.79 
5.78 

5.57 
5.T2 
5.82 
15.16 
5.62 

5.66 

5.57 

6.JS7 
5.78 
5.88 

5.67 
5.57 
5.66 
6w85 

5.58 

5i 

5.85 
5.84 
5.81 
5.68 


5i 

&88 

5.98 

5.68 

5.88 

5.74 
5.49 


5.84 


5.60 


5.68 


Retail 
price 

pound. 


lof  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
Mght 

de- 
ducted, 

pound. 


Oa»U. 
6 


6* 


6 

St 

6i 

6 

6 

6* 

7 

6 


6 

6* 
6 


6 
6 

7 
7 

e* 

6* 
51 


6i 


OetUs. 
0.45 


.65 

.48 

.42 
.09 
.45 

.84 

.71 


.16 

.72 
.88 
.81 

.48 
.28 
.68 
U.70 
.48 


.45 


.40 

.88 
.62 
.42 

1.09 
.68 
.42 
.40 


.60 
.65 
.66 
.54 
.92 


.17 
1.02 
1.82 

.42 

.76 
.01 


1.16 
.65 
.72 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  Bel 
Co.  and  Aifonekle 
Broe. 


AmericanSugarBflL 
Co. 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 

AmericanSngarReL 
Co.  and  An>nckle 
Bros. 
American  Sugar  ReL 
Co. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Arbuckle  Broei 
American  Sugar  Bef . 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Bef. 

Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
Arbuckle  Bros,  and 
American    Sugar 

Ref.Ca 
American  Sugar  BeL 

Co. 

Da 

Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  Sugar  BeL 

Ca 

Da 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Bet. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 

American  Sugar  Bel 
Co.  and  Boston 
Ref.Ca* 

American  Sugar  Bef- 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Broe.  ^  - 

American  Sugar  Bel 
Co. 


» Doubtful  figure.  iThls  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Bef.  Co. 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  ofgranvdaJted  sugar — Continued. 

INDIANA-^Oontiiiaed. 


Town. 


Sullivan.... 
Terre  Hanta 
Tipton 

Valpanlao  . 
Vinoennes.. 

Do 

Wabaah  .... 

Wiiiamao... 
Winchester. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


8,118 

86,678 

8,764 

6,280 
10,249 


10,249 


8,618 

1,684 
8,706 


ShipplnK  point, 
wben  stated. 


Delivered  ... 
do 

Indianapolis 


Delivered 
do.... 


.do 


.do 

.do 
.do 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


OmU. 


12 


Excess 

of  retail 

above 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

Retail 
price 

whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
de- 

Maker. 

per 
pound. 

per 
pound. 

ducted. 

per 

pound. 

OemU. 

CenU. 

Cents. 

5.61 

6i 

0.64 

a 

7 

1.40 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

64 

.82 

A  merican  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 

^ 

6i 

.70 

Do. 

6.65 

6 

.45 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 

5.62 

6i 

.68 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

5.66 

6i 

.69 

American  Sugar  ReL 
Co. 

5.61 

6 

.89 

Do. 

5.78 

6 

.27 

American  Suxar  Ref. 
Co.  and   Mollen- 

hauer  and    Ar- 

buckle Bros. 

IOWA. 


Atlantic 


Anita 

Audubon. 


Bellevue 


Bloomfleld 


Boooe 

OarroU 

Gedar  Rapids. 


Do. 


Centerville 


Claiinda. 

Clinton.. 

Do... 


Davenport. 
Decorah... 


Denlflon.... 

Des  Moines. 

Do 


Dubuqne 


Eldon  ... 
Elkader  . 

Fairfield. 


F^rt  Madison. 
Qreenileld — 


5,046 

966 
1.866 


1,607 


2,105 


8,880 

2,882 

25,656 


25,656 


5,266 

8,276 
22,696 
22,698 

2,806 
85,254 

8,246 

2,771 
62,189 
62,189 

86,297 


1,860 
1,821 

4,689 

9,278 
1,800 


Delivered 


.do 
.do 


.do 


.do 


Chicago .. 
Delivered 
do.... 


.do 


.do 


.....do.... 
.....do .... 
Chicago .. 
Delivered 
.....do.... 


Chicago  and  Du- 
buque. 

Delivered 

.....do 

.....do 


.do 


.do 
.do 


Delivered 
....do.... 


29 


17 


25 


11 


6 

6 
5.81 


5f 


51 


6.71 
5.79 
5.89 


5.64 


5.96 

0.04 
5.58 
5.58 
5.71 
5.85 

6.71 

5.60 
5i 


5.69 
5.94 

5.68 


6.08 


6 

64 
61 


6i 
6* 


? 


6 


6t 

6i 
6 

6 

6i 

6 

6 

6 


6i 
6* 

6J 

61 
61 


.6 
.86 


.58 
.75 


.88 
.11 


.86 


.71 

.21 
.67 
.25 
.54 
.15 

.04 

.45 
.18 

.81 

.05 


.81 
.81 

.46 


Franklin  Sugar  Re- 
finery. ^ 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co  and  Franklin 

Sugar  Refinery,  i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  National 
Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  ReL 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Re- 
finery. > 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Franklin  Sugar  Re- 
finery. » 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Da 


.64 
1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Ccftnpany. 
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IOWA— Oontinaed. 


Town. 


Grtowold  . . 
Humboldt. 


Independence. 
Indlanola 


lowaCit)' 
Jeffennn  . 
Knozvllle 
Lanring.. 


Popalii* 
tion.  1900. 


Loon  . 
Lyons 


MaWem 

Manchester 


Mapleton.. 
Maquoketa 


Muscatine. 
Newton  ... 


Oelwelu 

Onawa 

Oakaloosa  ... 
Shenandoah. 


Sigourney 
Vinton... 
Waukon . . 


900 
1,474 

8,261 


7,987 
•2,001 
3,181 
1,488 

1,905 


1,166 
2,887 


1,099 
3,777 

14,073 

3,682 

5,142 
1,983 
9,212 
3,(778 


1,952 
3.499 
2,153 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Freight 
imte, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


Delivered 
do.... 


.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 


Chicago  and  Des 

Moines. 
Dubuque  and  Ia 

CTroflse. 


Ottnmwa . 
Delivered 


Onto. 


28 
17 

"A 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


OenU. 
6.05 
6.04 

5.65 
5.99 


Retail 
price 

pound. 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Rock  Ifdand 
Delivered  .. 
do 


11 


5.65 
6.04 
5.69 
5A 


5.75 
5.58 

6.06 
5.95 


6.08 
5.95 

5.83 

5.77 

5.94 
6.05 
6 
6.02 


5.89 
5.94 
5.94 


I 


CtnU. 
61 
6i 

6* 
6i 


6 
6.15 

6* 
6* 


6* 


6! 

6 

6 
6i 

6i 
7 
6k 
6i 


6i 
6t 


Maker. 


CbtUt. 

0.70 

.21 

.60 
.26 


.85 

.11 
.28 
.38 


1.39 
.67 

.19  I 
.80  > 


.59 
.05 

.17 

.48 


.81 
.95 
.5 
.23 


.50 
.81 
.72 


American  Sugar  Re(. 

Co. 
Do. 
American  .Sugar  Ref. 

Co.   and    MoUen- 

hauer  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Mollen- 
hauer  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Fiankliii 
Sugar  Refinery.! 

American  Sugar  ReL 
Co. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Aibuckle 
Bros. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Franklin  Sugar  Re- 
finery. ^ 


American  Sunr  ReL 
Co.  and  western 
Sugar  Refinery.  1 

American  Sugar  ReL 
Co. 


Abilene 


Argentine 


Arkansas  City 

Atchison 

Do 


Augusta.. 
Belleville. 


Burlingame 
Concordia . . 
Smporia 


KANSAS. 


3,607 

5,878 

6,140 
15,722 
15,722 

1,197 

1.888 

1,486 
8,401 
8,223 


Kansas  City 


Delivered 


.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


Kansas  City,  To- 
peka,  and  Lin- 
coln. 

Kansas  City  and 
Topeka. 

Kansas  City 


Delivered 


20 


30-24-26 

20-13 
30 


51 

«f 

.71 

bk 

9 

8.50 

51 
5i 
5.55 

6 

6i 

6 

.25 
.25 
.45 

51 

6 

.25 

5i 

«* 

.45 

6 

6* 

.46 

<HNr 

6f 

.26 

5.94 

6i 

.31 

Americaa  SagsrRef. 
Go.  and  Westeni 
Sugar  Reflnerr.' 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 


New  Orleans  Sugar 
Ref.  Co.  1 


Western  Sugar  Ret 

Co.* 
American  SugarRef. 

Co. 
Do. 


^This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Table  II. — WhoUdoU  and  retail  prices  of  granuUUed  sugar — ContinuecL 

KANSAS^-Oontinned. 


Town. 


Popalap 
tion,190a 


Oinird 

Goodland 

Herington 

Holton 

Junction  City 

Kingman 

Leaven  worth. 

Do 

Marion 

McPheraon... 

Minneapolia. . 

Neodesha 

Newton , 

Osage  City.... 

Oswego 

Ottawa 

Do 

Paola 

Pamons 

Peabody 

Pittsburg 

Pleaaanton... 

Sabetha 

St.  Marys 

Topeka 

n^o 

Waabington.. 
Wlcbita  ...    . 


2,473 

1,050 
1,607 
8,062 
4,095 

1,785 

20,785 

20,785 

1,824 

2,096 

1,727 

1,772 
6,206 

2,792 

2,206 


6,084 
6,934 

8,144 

7,682 
1.369 


10,112 

1,097 

1,646 
1,890 


33.608 

83,008 

1.575 

24,671 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Delivered 


do.... 

Topeka... 
Deliveied 
do.... 


Wichita.... 
Delivered  .. 

do 

do 

Hutchinson 


Delivered 


.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 


.do 
.do 


Kansas  City 


Delivered 
do.... 


.do 
.do 


Atchison  . 
Delivered 


.....do.... 
....do.... 
Omaha . . . 
Delivered 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


Cents. 


14 


12 


20 


14 


15 


25* 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Ctntt, 
5.85 

J* 

6.87 
5.65 

?* 

5.94 

e* 

6.05 
5.94 

51 

51 


5.65 
5.89 

5.91 

5.89 
6 


5A 
6.71 

6 
6 


5.64 
5.65 
5.81 
5.64 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Genu. 
6f 

61 


61 

6t 
6 

61 

61 
6i 

6* 

61 


6 


6 


6| 
6* 

6f 
6 

6 

.? 

6J 


of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Cbite. 
0.81 

.85 
.11 
.80 
.56 

.66 
.45 
.08 
.25 
.11 

.46 

.45 
.81 

.25 

.76 


.60 
.86 

—.06 


.25 

.86 
.54 

.51 


.86 
.23 
.60 
.61 


Maker. 


AmeiicanSiigarRcf. 
Co. 
Da 


Da 
Da 


MoUenhauer  Sugar 
Refinery. 

New  Orleans  Sugar 

Ref.Co.» 
MoUenhauer  Sugar 

Refinery. 
American  Sugar  Ref  . 

Co. 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Oo.» 
MoUenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Rel 

Co. 


MoUenhauer  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 


KKNTUCKY. 


Aognsta 

Berea 

Galbonn 

Campbellville . 
Cyntniana 

Danville 

EUzabethtown 

Eminence 

Flemingsbmg . 
Frankfort 

Greenville 

Henderson  — 
Hopkinsville . , 

London 

Louisville 


76^^ 


1,718 

762 

631 

1,841 

8,2&7 

4,285 
1,861 
1,018 
1,268 
9,487 

1,051 

10,272 

7,280 

1,147 

204,731 


Cincinnati 


Delivered 

Louisville 

Evansville,Ind. 
Cincinnati 


Delivered  ... 
New  Orleans 
Louisville . . . 
Cincinnati  .. 
Lexington... 


New  Orleans 
Delivered  ... 
Louisville . . . 
New  Orleans 
Delivered  ... 


8 


48 

10 
12 


40 
18 
23 
15 


82 
62 


5* 

5* 
6.26 
6.98 
6| 

5.95 
5.44 
5.65 

5% 

6.83 
5.68 

5^ 
5.35 


6 

6i 
7 

SI 

61 

6 

6 

!^ 


.42 

.75 
.81 
.59 
.98 

.80 
.16 
.17 
.82 
.58 


6i 

.50 

6 

.87 

6i 

.85 

7 

1.20 

51 

.40 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  American  Sugar  Ref.  Ca 
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American  Sugar  Ret 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


Do. 
T.J.  Henderson. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
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Table  II. —  }Vhole9nle  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continaed. 

KENTUCKY-Contlnued. 


Town. 


Louisville . . 

Do 

Do 

Murray 

Moiganfleld 


Newport.., 
Owensboro 


Paducah 
Do... 


Paris 


Soottsvllle . , 
Shelby  vUle, 
Bomernet  ... 
Union  town , 


Popnla- 
tion,  1900. 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


»4,731    Dellyered 

2W,731    do.... 

204,781   do 


1,822 
2,046 


28,801 
13,189 

19,446 
19,446 

4,608 


824 
8,016 
3.SA4 
l.d32 


.do 
.do 


....do 
, . . .  «<lo 


.do 
.do 

.do 


....do 

do 

do 

New  Orleans 


Cents.     Ctnts. 
5.55 


23 


6. 
6 
6 


5.85 
H 

5.88 
5.68 

51 


H 

6.06 
6.18 
5.05 


Retail 
price 


Oents. 
6 

? 

6» 

6 
6 

6i 
6 


7 

V 

6i 


Ezoesi 
lof  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Oenis. 

0.70 
.20 
.21 

1 
.5 


.65 
.75 


.62 
.62 

.25 


.80 

.19 

.82 

1.22 


Maker. 


Superior  Refining 

Arbuckle  Broa 

American  Sugar Bef. 
Co. 
Do. 

Atlantic  Sugar  Re- 
finery.» 

American  Sugar  Bet 
Co. 


Do. 
Do. 


LOUISIANA. 


Amite . . . 
Houma . . 
Jennings 


Lake  Providence 
Mandevllle 


Mansfield 

Monroe 

New  Orleans 


Thibodaux . 
Wbltecfwtle 


1,547 
8,212 
1,589 


1,256 
1,029 

847 

5.428 

287,101 

3,258 
1,860 


New  Orlear^ 
Delivered  ... 
New  Orleans 


.do 
.do 


Shreveport 

Delivered  . 

do 


New  Orleans 
do 


25 


24-28 

15 
7 

15 


20 
12* 


6* 
5.83 


5* 
0* 

5* 
51 


61 

6i 
8 

7 
6 
6 

6 
6 


L16 

1 

L09 


.85 
L43 

L35 
.625 
.90 

.67 
.875 


Hendemn  Reflnerr 
American  Sugar  R«  f. 

Co.  and  Hender- 

8on  Refinery. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
New    Orleans  ReL 

Co.» 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Hender- 
son ReuneiT. 

Henderson  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

American  Sugar  Bef. 
Co. 


MAINE. 


Albion 
Alfred . 


Bangor . . . 

Belfast ... 

Berwick . . 
Biddeford 


BluehiU . 
Bridgton 
Caribou  . 
Clinton.. 


Eastport. 
Freeport. 


87S 
987 

21,  aw 

4,615 

2,280 

16,145 

1,828 

1,552 

4,758 

448 

5,811 
759 


Delivered 


Boston  ... 
Delivered 
Boston  ... 
Delivered 


Portland  and  Bos- 
ton. 

Delivered 

do 

Banaror 

Portland 


Boston  .. 
Portland 


15 


10 


6-15 


35* 
16 


11 

10 


5A 
5i 

5.85 

5» 
5.85 

5.77 
5.85 

5.84 


6 

.60 

6 

.60 

6 

.60 

6 

.55 

6 

.50 

6 

.60 

0* 

? 

61 

1.10 

1.17 

-.12 

.74 

6 

.19 

6f 

1.22 

Standard  Sugar  Re- 
finery.* 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

Standard  Sugar  ReL 

Revere  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 
Do. 

American  Sugar  ReL 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
American   and  Re- 
vere  Sugar   Bel. 
Co.» 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 


i  This  company  is  controllea  by  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Tablb  II. —  WholegcUe  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  mgar — Continued. 

MAINE^-Oontinaed. 


r 


Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Hallowell 


Houlton 

Kennebunk 


LewiBton 
Lubec . . . 
Machias . 
McFalls  . 


Pittsfield 


Sanford 

South  Berwick 


Thomairton 


Warren 

WaterFille. 
Winterport 


Winthiop. 


Woodlords 
Yarmouth . 

York 


2,714 

4,686 
8.228 


28,761 
8,005 
2,082 


2,208 

6,078 
8,188 

2,688 


2,069 

9,477 

1,628 

2,088 
1,278 


2,274 
2,668 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


DeUvered 

Boston  ... 
Delivered 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Boston 


.....do.-.. 
Delivered 


.do 


Rockland 
Delivered 
Boston  ... 


.....do 

Delivered 


.do 
.do 


Boston 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwi 


Cents. 


m 


26i 
18 


U 


18 
28 


26 


Whole- 
sale 

price 
per 

pound. 


Gents. 

5 
5.65 

5.69 
5.78 

5* 

51 
5.47 

51 


5i 

51 

51 

5.85 
5.65 

5.59 
5.59 

5.27 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 
6i 


6f 


6* 
61 
6* 

7 

6* 

61 
6i 


6i 

6 

6h 


6* 
6» 

6k 


ExoesB 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Cents. 
0.65 


1.01 


.56 

.85 
1.28 

.49 

1.08 
.78 

1.50 


.63 

.25 

.62 

1.06 
.60 

.91 
.91 

.98 


Maker. 


Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Oo.i   and    Revere 

Sugar  Ref.  Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Ck). 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Ck).i 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

Revere  Sugar  Re- 
finery ^  and  Stand- 
ard Sugar  Re- 
finery.' 

Revere   Sugar    Re- 
finery. 
Do. 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Revere    Sugar    Re- 

finery.J 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis 


Baltimore . . . 

Do 

Do 

Cmnberland. 

£llicott  City. 
Frederick . . . 


Do 

Ha^rerstown 
Do 


Lonaconlng 
Oakland — 

Oxford 

Snow  Hill.. 
Taney  town. 


Upper  Marlboro. 
Wifllamsport.... 


8,402 

506,957 

608,957 

506.957 

17,128 

1,831 
9,296 

9,296 
13,591 
18,591 


2,181 
1,170 
1,248 
1,596 
665 


449 
1,472 


Baltimore 

Delivered 

do.... 

.....do.... 
....do.... 


Baltimore 
Delivered 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Cumberland. 

Qrafton 

Baltimore . . . 

do 

Delivered  . . . 


Baltimore 
Delivered 


5 


6 


8 
18 

8 
10 


8 


5* 

5.85 
5.85 

5i 
5.55 

6 
5.45 


6.35 

5* 

4i 

5% 


tk 


6 
6* 

5» 
51 

6 
6 

6h 

6 

6 


5^ 
6 


.70 

.25 
.25 
.15 
.16 

.69 
.46 

.50 
.55 
.20 


.45 

.87 

1.42 

1.10 

.61 


,12 
.80 


Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
American 
Ref.  Co. 
Do. 


Sugar 


American  Sugar 
Ref.  Co.,  Frank- 
lin, and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Franklin  Ref.  Co.i 
Arbuckle  Bros. 

Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros,  and 

American     Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 
Arbuckle  Bros,  and 

American     Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 


1  This  company  Is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ret  Co. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Town. 


Abinirton. 
Amhcn«t.. 


Andovcr  . 

Athol 

Attleboro. 

Ayer 

BaiTC 

Beverly  .. 
Billerica.. 
Boston  ... 


Do... 
Brockton 


BrookHeM. 

Cambridge 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Cambridgeport 


Canton 


Chlcopee 
Dalton  .. 


Danvers 

East  Boston  . . 
Eaiithampton. 


East  Lexington . 
East  Weymouth 

Edgartown 

Everett  

Falmouth 


Fitchburg 

Foxboro 

Framingham..., 

Georgetown 

Gloucester , 


Hlngham. 
Holvoke.. 
Hudson  .. 
Hyannis. . 


Hyde  Park 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


4,489 
6,028 

6,818 

7.061 

11,336 
2,446 
2,069 

18,884 

2,776 

660,892 

660,892 

40,063 

8,062 

91,886 

.91,886 

91,886 
91.886 
91,886 


4,684 

19,167 
3,014 
8,642 


6,603 


1,209 

24,836 

3,500 

81,631 
3,266 

11,802 
1,900 

26,121 

6,069 

46,712 

6,464 


13,244 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Boston 
....do. 


....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

Delivered 

do...- 


do. 

Boston 


Delivered 

....do... 

....do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Boston 


....do.... 
Delivered 


Boston  ... 

Delivered 

....do.... 


Boston 
....do. 


New  Bedford , 
Delivered  .... 


Boston 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


do.... 

do.... 

Worcester 
Boston  ... 


.do 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


CknU. 
6 
12 

8 
12 

7 

7 
11 

6 


6 


6^ 


12 


6 


6 


14 

8 
7 
6 
8 
6 


6 
10 

7 
18 


3 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


OenU. 
6.33 

6.36 
6.86 
6.67 

5i 

6i 
Hi 

5* 
6* 
5.24 

6.86 

H 
H 

6.86 
6.67 

6.64 

6* 
H 

6 
6i 

6.36 
6.86 
6* 


6i 
6.86 

6.64 


6* 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Oente. 
6 

H 

6 

6i 

H 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6i 

6 

6 

«l 

6 
6 
6 

6 

6 

6f 

6i 

6 

6 
64 
6 
6 

? 

6 

61 


lof  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


CenU. 

0.61 

.04 

.42 

.58 

.88 

.76 

.64 

.84 

.60 

.60 

.76 

.69 

.76 
.90 
.86 

.66  i 
.76 
.80  I 
.40  ' 

.70 

.58 

.99 

.54 
.35 
.36 

.71 


1.01 

.50 

.86 

.67 
1.06 
.69 
.38 
.81 


.94 
.55 
.68 
.89 


.72 


Maker. 


Revere  Sugar  BeL 

Co.» 
American    Sogu 

Ref.  Go. 
Revere  Sugar  BeL 

Co.» 
Do. 

Standard  Sugar  Bef. 

Co.i 
Revere  Sugar  Bef. 

Co.i 
American    Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Eef. 

Co.» 
American    Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 

Standard  Sugar  BeL 

00.1 
Revere  Sugar  BeL 
Co.» 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
Revere  Sugar  Bef. 

Co.» 
American    Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

Revere  Sugar  BeL 

Co.» 
American    Sogar 

Ref.  Ca 

Do. 

Do. 
Standard  Sugar  BeL 

Co.i 

.\merican    Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
Revere  Sugar  Ret. 

Co.» 
American    Sugar 

Ref.  COi 
Revere  Sugar  Bel. 
Co.! 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
American    Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 

Do. 
Do. 

American  Sugar 
Ref.  Co.  and  Be- 
vere  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

Standard  Sugar  ReL 
Oo.» 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Ca 
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MASSACHUSETTS— Continaed. 


Town. 


tion,  1900, 


Ipswich 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Do 

Leominster 

Lowell 

Do 

Do 

Lsnin 

Do 

Maiden 

Do 

Manchester  ... 

Mansfield 

Marblehead . . . 

Mattapolsett. . . 
Medfleld 

Medfnrd 

Melrose 

Methuen 

Mllfoid 

MUlbnrT 

Nantucket 

New  Bedford . . 
Newton 

North  Adams.. 
Northampton  . 

North  Andover 

Norwood 

Orange 

Peabody 

Pittsfleld 

Plymouth 

Provinoetovm . 
Quincy 


4,668 

2,478 

02,669 

62,669 

12,892 

94,960 

94,969 
94,969 

68,618 
68,613 

38,664 

33,664 

2,622 

4,006 

7,682 

1,061 
2,926 

18,244 
12,962 

7,612 

11,376 

4,460 

8,006 

62,442 

83,687 

24,200 
18,648 

4,243 

6,480 
6,620 

11,623 

21,766 

9,692 

4,247 
23,899 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Boston 

OenU. 
8 

... .do ............ 

8 

... .do ............ 

8 

... .do ............ 

8 

....do ............ 

8 

DeUvered 

....do 

Boston 

9 

... .do ............ 

4 

....do 

4 

Delivered 

Boston 

4 

. . .  .do 

7 

....do 

7 

Delivered 

New  Bedford 

Boston 

8 
6 

do 

4 

... .do ............ 

6 

Delivered 

Boston 

7 

Delivered 

Boston 

i2* 

Delivered 

Boston 

4* 

...  .do ............ 

16 

Delivered 

do 

Boston 

6 

....do 

18 

....do 

6 

Delivered 

Boston 

10 

....do -. 

18 

....do 

6 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


Whole- 
sale 

price 
per 

pound. 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


OentB. 
6i 

6.86 
6.86 

6i 

5.86 

6.85 

62 

6A 
6.62 

5.69 

5.82 

5.62 
6.86 

5.36 
6* 

5i 

5.59 
61 
5.61 
5.86 

5.43 
5.64 

H 

6ft 

5ft 

5.42 

51 

5ft 
6ft 


of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


OenU. 
6J 

6 

6ft 

6 

6 

6ft 

6 
5ft 

5ft 
6 

6 
6 
6 

6ft 
6 

6 
6 

6 
6 

6ft 

6ft 

6 
6 
7 
6 

51 

6t# 


6 
6ft 

6 
6 
6 

6ft 
6 


OenU. 
0.92 

.57 

.67 

57-1.7 

.27 


.65 
.31 

-.04 
.86 

.60 

.86 

.41 

.87 

.68 

.85 
.69 

.61 
.70 

.90 


.41 

.88 

1.39 

.61 

.17 
.24 

.80 


.70 
.87 

.44 
.58 
.65 

.57 
.70 


Maker. 


Standard  Sugar  Ref . 

Co.» 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
American    Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.t 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 

Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  American 

Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.1 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  American 

Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.> 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.> 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sngar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 

Do. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 
Do. 
Standard  Sngar  Ref. 

Co.» 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 
Oo.» 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.^  and  American 

Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.    and    Revere 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.i 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


1  This  company  Is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 


Popal*> 
tioD.lMO. 


Qulncy 
Salem  . 


Do 

Somenrllle 


Soutbbridge. 
Springfield . . 
Stoughton... 

Tannton 

Wakefield... 
Ware 


Wateitown 

Webster 

Wcflt  Springfield. 
WilliamBtown... 


Winchester. 

Winttarop  .. 
Worcester . . 

Do 

Do 


86,  SM 

6l,64S 

10,025 

02,060 

5,442 

81,006 

9,290 

8,263 

9,706 
8,804 
7,105 
5,013 

7,248 

6,058 
118,421 
118,421 
118,421 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


Boston 

OenU. 

....do 

Delivered 

...  .do  ........••.• 

Boston 

11 

Delivered 

Boston 

Delivered 

Boston 

_ 

....do 

9-11 

....do 

J 

Providence 

Delivered 

New  York 

Boston 

17 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 

. . .  .do 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

pound. 


OaUt. 
5.15 


5.67 
5.85 

5.85 
5i 

6A 
6* 

5.61 
5.88 
5.69 

5.85 

5i 
5.69 
5.84 
4.69 


Retail 
price 

pcHind. 


lof  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
[dacted, 

per 
pound. 


Genu. 
54 


6 
6 


6i 

6 
6i 
6* 
5| 

6 

6i 
5.60 

64 


6 
6 
6 
6 


OaUt, 
0.85 

.79 


.48 
.65 

.79 

.68 

.19-.  44 
.65 
.84 

.20-.  22 

.46 
.56 
.22 
.39 

.61 

.50 

.81 

.66 

1.41 


Maker. 


Revere  Sugar  BA 
Co.» 

Standard  Sugar  BeL 
Co.i  and  Beveie 
Sugar  ReLOoL* 

Revere  Sugar  Bef. 
Co.» 
Do. 

American  Sugar  ReL 

Go. 
Revere  Sugar  Rd. 

Oo.» 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Go. 

Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co,i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.   and    H.  W. 

Clark  A  Go. 
Revere  Sugar  Bef. 

Co.i 

Revere  and  Stand- 
ard Sugar  Ref.  Oo-^ 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Ret. 

Co.t 
Do. 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian 


Albion 

Ann  Arbor 

Bay  City 

Benton  Harbor.. 

Big  Rapids 

Birmingham 

Cadillac 

Carson  City 

Cassopolis 


Cedar  Springs 
Charlevoix . . . 

Charlotte 

Cheboygan . . . 
Chelsea 


Coldwater . . . 
Crystal  Falls. 
Detroit 

Do 

Do 


9,654 

4,510 
14,509 
27,628 

6,562 

4,686 
1,170 
5,997 
906 
1,880 

960 
2,079 
4,092 
6,489 
1,685 

6,216 

8,281 

285,704 

285,704 

285,704 


Toledo 

7 

Delivered 

....do 

... .do ............ 

... .do  ............ 

. . .  .do 

....do 

New  York 

Grand  Rapids 

Delivered 

324 
17 

Grand  Rapids 

do 

6 
19 

Delivered 

Detroit 

47 

Delivered 

. , .  .do 

...  .do ............ 

....do 

...  .do  ............ 

— do 

51 

5.68 
5.71 
51 
5.53 

6.65 

5.54 

5.98 

5.9 

5.82 

5.86 
5.97 
5.7 

64 
5.68 

6.61 
5.78 
6.47 
5.47 
5.45 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 


iThlB  company  is  controUeo  by  the  American  Sugar  Ret  Oa 
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MICHIGAN— Oontinaed. 


Town. 


Detroit 

Do 

Dniand 

Fenton 

Gladstone 

Onnd  Haven  .. 

GraDd  Rapids . . 

Grayling 

Haroor  Springs. 
Hartford 

Holland 

Holly 

Lakevlew 

Lapeer 

Leslie 

Mancelona 

Marcellus 

Marine  City 

Marooettc 

Maranall 

Menominee  .... 

Midland 

Mount  Clemens 
Negaonee 

Nflea 

North  ville 

Ontonagon 

0§ooda 

Fort  Huron 

Reed  City 

Saginaw 

Sooth  Frankfort 

St.  Johns 

Tecnmseh 

TravereeCity... 

Vafisar 

West  Bay  City.. 
Whitehall 

Williamston. 

Tpallantl 


Popular 
aon,1900. 


286, 7M 
285,704 


2,184 
2,408 
8,880 

4,788 

87,666 
1,716 
1,648 
1,077 


7,790 
1,419 
986 
8,227 
1,114 

1,226 


1,026 

8,829 

10,068 

4,870 


12,818 
2,868 
6,676 
6,986 


4,287 


1,766 
1,267 
1,100 
19,168 
2,061 


42.845 


8,888 
2,400 
9,407 


1,882 

18,119 
1,481 

1,118 

7,878 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Delivered 
.....do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


Chicago 


Detroit ... 
Chicago .. 
Delivered 


Chicago 


Delivered 

Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. 


Delivered 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


.do 


New  York 
Delivered  , 
.....do.... 
.....do.... 


.do 


.do 
.do 


Detroit  and  Tole- 
do. 
Detroit 


ObhU, 


18 

18 
28 


16 
7 


40 


34 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


OaUa. 
5.47 

6.47 


6.66 
5.67 
6.96 

6.6 

6.86 
6.88 
6.72 
6.88 


6.86 

5.66 

6.9 

6.88 

6.66 

5.96 


5.87 

6.88 

6.7 

6.61 


6.72 
6f 
6.8 
5.99 


5.61 


6.8 

6.07 

61 

5.47 

6.9 


6.62 

6* 

6.36 
6.82 
5.69 


6.69 

6.62 
6.88 

5.86 

5.66 


Retail 
price 

pound. 


OaUa. 


6 
6 
6i 

6-«i 

6 

6» 

6 

6 


6 
6 

61 
6 

6* 


6-6i 

6i-6* 

61 

6*-6* 


61 


6i 


6* 

7 

6 

6» 

6 


6 

6* 
6.68 


6 


61 
61 

61 

6 


Excess 
oftttail 
aaove 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Cents. 
0.09 

.08 


.86 
.48 
.^ 

40-.  90 

.16 
.62 
.28 
.12 


.14 
.42 
.60 
.67 
.44 

.66 


0-.25 

.29-.  64 
.62 
.64-.  89 


.79 
.48 
.70 


.64 


.46-.  70 

.98 

.25 

1.03 

.10 


,48 

.85 
.28 
.43 
.66 


.41 


.98 
.62 

.81 

.87 


Maker. 


AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 
American  and 
Franklin  Sugar 
Bef.C08.i 
Do. 
Do. 


AmericanSugarRef. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
American  and 
Franklin  Sugar 
Ref.CoB.1 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

American  and 
Franklin  Sugar 
Ref.Co8. 1 

MoUenhaur  Sugar 
Ref.Co. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ret 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Michigan 
Sugar  Co. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Rel 
Co. 
Do. 

.Do. 


iThls  company  is  controlled  by  American  Sugar  Ret  Co. 
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MIKNBSOTA. 


Town- 


Albert  Left  . 
Alexandria. 

Anoka  

Caledonia.. 


Gannon  FUla..., 


Chatfl«ld.... 

Detroit 

Dulnth 

Fainnont 

FeigasFallfl. 


Grand  Rapids 
Hutchinson  . . 

Jackfon 

Ken yon  

Lanesboro . . . . 


Popula- 
Uou,  1900. 


Lesueur , 

Litehfleld 

Long  Prairie  . . 

Luveme 

Mankato , 


Mazeppa 

Minneapolis 

Montevideo  . 

Moorhead  . . . 

Morris 


New  Ulm, 


North  Branch 


Northfleld , 


North  at.  Paul. 
Ortonville 


Pipestone 
Plainview 
Preston  .. 


Princeton 
Redwing 


Rochester 


Rushford.... 
Sauk  Center. 


Springfield  ... 
Spring  Valley 


4,500 

2,681 
S,7fi9 
1,179 


1,289 


1,428 
2,060 
62,969 
8,040 
6,072 

1,428 
2,496 
1,756 
1,202 
1,102 

478 

2.280 

1,386 

2,228 

10.609 

666 
202,718 

2,146 

3,780 

1,934 


6,408 


1,211 


3,210 

1,110 
1,247 

2.636 
1,038 
1,278 

1,319 
7,626 


6,848 

1,062 
2,220 

1,611 

1,770 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


DellTered  ... 

....do 

Minneapolis. 
Delivered  ... 


.do 


....do 

Minneapolis 
Delivered  .. 
....do 

I   •  •  «   a^Av    •  «  •   • 


•■•••••• 


....do. 
St.  Paul 
Albert 
Delivered 
....do... 


OentM. 


....do.... 
St.  Paul... 
.....do.... 
Delivered 
do.... 


Chicago  . . 
Delivered 


.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


St  Paul. 


Delivered 


St.  Paul... 
Delivered 


do 

do 

Chicago  and  Du- 
buque. 

Stftiul 

Delivered 


Chicago 


Delivered 
do.... 


Mankato  and  St 

Paul. 
Delivered , 


8 


24 
» 


17 
16 


20 
25 


25 


17 


20 
17 


24 


15H22 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 
pound. 


Genu, 
6.68 
6.18 
61 
5.97 


5.97 


5.96 

6 

6.65 

5.76 

5.9 

5.96 
6.02 
5.66 
5.74 
6.96 

5.73 
5.85 


6w89 
5.95 

^^ 
5.91 

5.81 

6* 
5.98 

6.78 

6.17 

5.97 

6.85 
6.85 

6.06 
6.96 
6.73 

6i 
6.86 


5.6 

6.96 
6.16 

6i 
6.97 


Retail 

price 

Iter 

pound. 


lof  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


OenU. 
6 


'4 


61 


61 

7 

s» 

61 

6* 

7 

6 

6* 

6* 

61 

6 


6 
7 

6 

7 
6* 


6i 


61 

5* 

6* 

6| 
61 
6 

61 
6i 


6* 

6« 
6i 


Maker. 


OaUa. 

0.82 

.96 

.42 

.08 


.78 


.29 
.31 
L86 
.90 
.76 

.29 
.81 
.19 
.61 
.29 


.98 
.05 


.86 

.88 

.25 
1.09 

.19 

.75 

.81 

.27 

.09 


.86 
.60 

.68 
.70 
.07 


.41 

.29 
.84 

.06 

.28 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Oo.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Go.  1 

American  SogarBef. 
Co. 

Do. 
Da 

Da 
Do. 

Da 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Bef 

Co.» 
American  Sugar  Rei. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.* 
American  Sugar  Bel 

Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  FranUin 
Sugar  ReLCo.1 

FraxiKlin  Sugar  Bet 
Oa  and  Aii>uekle 

Bros.!  „  , 

American  SogarBei. 

Oo. 


Da 
Da 


•88  „  , 

.89  ;  American  SngarRei. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co. » 


American  Sngar  Ret 
Co. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 


American  Sugar  Ret 
Co. 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Rel  Oo. 
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Table  II. — WhoUmle  aTid  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Oontinued. 

MINNESOTA— Continued. 


Town. 


StCIond 


St.  James 
St.  Paul.. 


8tUl  water 
Tracy  


Two  Harbors 
Wabasha 


Watenrille 

White  Bear  Lake 
Winona  


Viiginia.. 
Znmbrota 


Fopnla- 
tion,  1900. 


8,668 

2,607 
168,066 

12,818 
1,911 

3,278 
2,628 

1,260 

1,288 

19,714 

2,962 

1,119 


Shi 


hipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Delivered 

OerUs. 

...  .do  ••■...«..••. 

. . .  .do  ............ 

Chicago 

........ 

25 

DeliVered 

....do  ....•■•..... 

... .do ............ 

St.Panl 

16 

Delivered 

...  .do  .......«•••. 

...  .do ...........'. 

....do 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


OerUs. 
6.07 


5.76 
6.65 

5.66 
6.06 

6.06 
5.97 

6.72 
6.98 
6.76 

6.9 

5.72 


Betail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Oenia. 

7 


6* 


61 
61 

7 
6| 


6. 
6* 

7* 

6i 


Excess 
ofreUdl 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Osnta. 
0.98 


.74 
1.01 

.86 
.69 

.94 
.69 

.01 
.82 
.49 

1.60 

.68 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.  1 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Amory 


Bay  St.  Louis 


Biloxi.... 
Brandon  . 
Columbus 


Crystal  Springs. 

Gloster 

Greenville 

HatUesburg 

luka 


Kosciusko . 
Lexington. 
Mosspoint . 
Oxford  .... 
Ripley 


Shuqualak  .. 
Vicksburg... 

Do 

Water  Valley 


1,211 

2,872 

5,467 

775 

6,484 

1,093 
1,661 
7,642 
4.176 
7,816 

2,078 
1,616 


1,826 
668 

600 

14,884 

14,834 

8,813 


Memphis . . . . 
New  Orleans. 


....do.... 
....do.... 
Delivered 


New  Orleans. 

.....do 

do 

.-..do 

Memphis.... 


New  Orleans. 

....do 

.....do 

do 

Memphis 


New  Orleans 

.....do 

Delivered 

Memphis  and 
New  Orleans. 


26 

18 

22 
87* 


88i 

47 

10 

20 

26 

88 
88 
40 
36 
28 

34 
10 


40 


5J 

6* 

H 
6 

^    . 

5.46 
6.45 

6* 
6.4 

5i 

6.28 

6i 

6.4 

?• 

5i 

5* 
6.1 

5* 

5* 


6 


6i 

7 

8 

7 
7 
6 

6» 
6i 

61 

6i 

7 

6» 

6» 

6* 
6 
6 
6* 


.49 

1.82 

.78 
1.18 
2.26 

1.22 

1.08 

.78 

.90 

.74 

1.09 
.62 

1.20 
.62 

1.02 

.91 
.80 
.60 
.60 


Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


MISSOURL 


Ashgrovc . 


Aurora 

Bowling  Green.. 

Butler 

Cape  Girardeau . . 


Carrollton 
Columbia. 


Dexter 

Eldorado  Springs 

ICmTtm. 


1,089 

6,191 
1,902 
8,168 
4,816 

8,864 

5,661 

1,862 
2,137 


Delivered 


do 

St.  Louis 

Delivered  ... 
New  Orleans 


St.  Louis  and 

Kansas  City. 
Delivered 


StLouis  and  Cairo 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 


17 


16 
27-18 


81-20 
23 
27 


6.96 

6.71 
5.65 
6.01 

5.78 
5i 


6. 
6.62 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Henderson    Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


iThis  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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MISSOURI— Continued. 


Town. 


Fannlngton 
Pestufl 


Popular 
tton,1900. 


Fiilton  . 
GaUatln 

OhMWOW 


Grant  City. 
Greenfleld. 
Holden 


Hopkinfl... 
Hunts  villp 


'I 


Independence... 

Jefferson  City. . . 
Joplln , 


Do 

KanMM  City 


1,778 
1,256 

1,780 
1,672 

1,406 

1,406 

609 

907 
1,805 

6,974 

9,664 
26,028 

26,028 
168,762 


Do '    168,762 


KnobnoHter 
Lagrange... 

Laplata 

Lebanon  ... 


Liberty 


Lockwood . . 
Louisiana  . . 
Marlon\ille 
Milan 


Monett 

Monroe  City. . . 
Mount  Vernon 
Norbome 


Oregon 


Paris 

Pattonsburg 
Plattsbuig. . , 
Pleasanthill , 
Richmond.. 
Rockport.... 
St.  Joseph  . . . 

Do 

St.  Louis 

Do 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


8t.Loula 

OeiUs. 
25 

....do 

11 

....  do ............ 

22 

Delivered 

St.  Louis 

25* 

Delivered 

....do 

...  .do 

....do 

St.  Louis 

24 

Delivered 

St.  Louis 

28 

Delivered 

....do ............ 

....do 

....do 

...  .do ............ 

....do 

....do  ...■ 

St.  Louis  and 
Springfield. 

Delivered 

82-16 

...  .do ............ 

St.  Louis 

11 

Springfield 

Delivered 

12 

....do  ............ 

St.  Louis 

21 

Delivered 

Kansas  City 

Delivered 

16 

St.  Louis 

Delivered 

Kansas  City 

Delivered 

14 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do ............ 

....do 

. . .  .do 

678 

1,507 
1,345 
2,125 

2,407 

749 
5,131 
1,290 
1,757 

8,115 
1,929 
1,206 
1,189 

1,082 


1,897 

1,065 

1,878 

2,002 

8,478 

1,060 

102,979 

102,979 

575,238 

575,288 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the 


Freight 
rate, 
when 

paid  by 

dealer. 

percwt 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

p(Nind. 


OoUm, 
5.65 

5i 

6,78 

6.85 


^78 

6.78 

6 
6.45 

5.89 
5* 

6.88 
5.76 
6.68 

5.96 

6.85 
6.65 


6.91 
6.58 

6.05 


RetaU 
price 

pound. 


5A 
5.68 

61 

6.69 

5.76 

6.55 

51 

5A 

51 
American 


Bxcess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
neight 

de- 
ducted, 

pound. 


OenU. 

6 

6| 
7 


6 

6 

n 


«* 

3 
n 


6| 

61 


OmU. 
0.35 

.64 

.28 

.88 

1.40 


.10 
.22 

.47 

.66 
.  56 

.86 

.52 
.65 


.29 

L29 
.99 
.74 
.67 

.76 

-.01 

.84 

.51 

.61 


6i 

6 

6 

6* 

61 

6.45 

51 

61 

6 

51 

Sugar  Rel.  Go. 


-.01 
.42 
.11 
.66 
.90 
.65 
.20 

0 
.60 
.25 


Hendennn    Sngtr 

Ref.r<). 
American  SugarBel 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
American     and 
Franklin    Sugar 
Ref.Coa.1 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Oo.» 

American  Sugar  ReL 
Co. 

Western  Sugar  Re- 
finery.* 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Ca 

Western  Sugar  Ret 
Co.» 

.Vmerican  Sugar  ReL 

Co. 
Do. 
FrankUn  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.* 

American  Sogar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Western  Sugar  ReL 
Oo.» 


American  Sugar  EeL 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 

Western  Sugar  ReL 

Oo.i 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.> 

American  Sugar  ReL 

Standard  Sugar  ReL 

Co.* 
MoU'enhauer  Sugar 

Ref,  Co.  , 

AmericanSugsrRef. 

Co. 
Do. 

Mollenhauer  Sngv 

Ref.  Co.  , 

Western  Sugar  ReL 

Co.* 
Standard  Sugar  ReL 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
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MIBSOUBI— GontiiiQed. 


Town. 


StLoulB. 


Sarcoxie... 

Savannah . 

Springfield 

Do 


Stewartsidlle 


Vandalia . 


Washington 
WelliiTine.  . 
Westplains  . 


Windsor. 
York.... 


Popala- 
tion,  1900. 


576,288 

1,126 

1,886 

28,267 

28,267 

616 

1,168 

8,016 
1,160 
2,902 

1,602 


Shipping  point, 
w  'en  stated. 


Delivered 


Joplin 

New  Orleans. 
Delivered  ... 
....do 


....do... 
St  Louis. 


do.... 

do . . . . 

Delivered 


do 

Springfield 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


OaUs. 


11 
80 


21 

15 
20 


10 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Oenta. 
5.86 

5.89 
61 

5.56 

5.55 
5.86 

6.66 
6ft 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound 


OenU. 
6 

«l 

6 

6i 

6* 

6* 
6i 
7 

6* 
6i 


ExcesB 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
rice, 
i«ight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


m 


Cents. 
0.66 

.66 

-.17 

.45 

.45 

.60 

.49 

.86 

.60 

1.15 

.59 
.25 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  Ref 
Co. 


■     Do. 
Do. 

MoUenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 

Do. 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda. 


Billings  . 
Boulder . 
Boseman 
Butte.... 


Do. 


Greatfalls 

Helena... 
Kalispell. 


Livingston 


MisBOula 

Pbilipaburg  . 
Red  Lodge  .. 
Virginia  City 


9,458 
8,221 


3,419 
80,470 


80,470 


14,980 

10,770 
2,626 


2,778 


4,366 
996 

5,162 
568 


San  Francisco 


do....... 

Butte 

San  Francisco 

Delivered 


San  Francisco, 


.do 


Delivered 

San  Francisco 


Delivered 


San  Francisco . . 

do 

do 

do 


125 

127 

18 

126 


126 


125 

125 
118 


120 
131 
185 
125 


6i 

6 
61 


6.65 


5.86 

•6.66 
5.45 


6ft 


•6.66-7 
«6.65 


7 
61 

6.85 
7 


6.75 
8t 


7 
8 


.50 

.27 
.02 
,20 
.25 


-.80 


.40 

.20 
1.70 


.40 


-.70 

8.04 

.86 

1.50 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 

Do. 
Western  Sugar  Ref. > 
Co.  and  Utah  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

California  and  Har 
waiian  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 

California  and  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


NEBRASKA. 


Alliance . 

Ashland. 

Auburn  , 

Beatrice, 
Blair.... 


Central  City 
Columbus .. 


2,635 

1,477 

2,664 

7,876 
2,970 

1,671 

8,522 


Lincoln 


Delivered 
do.... 


do. 

Omaha 


Delivered 
do.... 


61 


12 


6.55 

5.96 

5.95 

5.78 
5.88 

6.06 

5.76 


6.16 
6i 

7 
6 

6.75 

6.25 


-.16 

.20 

.30 

1.22 
.82 

.67 

.49 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  ani  Standard 

Sugar  Ref.  Co.  > 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  American 
Sugar  Ref.  Co. 


iThis  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
•This  seems  to  include  freight 
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NEBRASKA— Oontiiitied. 


Town. 


Crawford 

Dorchent4^r 

Fall«Clty 

Fremont 

Geneva 

Gothenborg 

Holdrege 

Indlanola 

linooln 

Do 

Nebraska  City . . . 

Norfolk 

Omaha 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Randolph 

Shelton 

St.  Paul 

Btromsburg 

Tekamah 

Wahoo 

Wilber 

York 

CarHon 

Vinflnla  City 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


781 
521 

8,022 
7,241 

1,684 
819 

8,007 
628 


40,169 
40,169 

7,880 

8,883 

102,665 

102,666 


102,666 

102.665 
102,566 

850 


861 

1,476 

1,154 
1,697 

2,100 

1,064 
6,132 


Shippln;  point. 
When  stated. 


Delivered . 

Lincoln 
Omaha. 

Delivered 

....do.... 


and 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Omaha 


Delivered 
Chicago  .. 


Dellvere<l 
Omaha . . . 
Delivert«d 


.do 


.do 

.do 
.do 


Omaha  and  Sioux 
City. 


Omaha . . . 
Delivered 


.do 
.do 

.do 


....do.. 
Lincoln 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


OnU, 

86 

16-22 


62 


86 


28 


21 
87 


Whole- 
■ale 
price 

pound. 


21 


Ositte. 
6.65 

51 


6 

6.84 

51 

6A 


6.94 

6.54 

5-6 
6 
6.56 

5A 


5.fi6 

5.81 
5.81 

6.02 


5.92 

6 

6.15 
5.73 


NEVADA. 


prioe 
pound. 


of  retail 

above 

whole- 

■ile 

price, 

freight 

de- 
ducted, 

pound. 


OenU. 

7 


7 
6 

61 

6 


61 
6 

6-7 
7 
6 

6 


Cbito. 
0.85 


Maker. 


61 

6i 

6* 


6i 


6* 

6i 
6* 


.16 

.75 
—.46 

.66 
—.82 


.66 
.10 


.77 
.44 

.20 


.44 

.69  , 
.44  ' 

.02 


.27 

.25 

.10 
.52 

.85 

.85 
.24 

I 


Franklin  Sugar  ReL 

Co.* 
Standard!  and  CUi- 

fomia  Sugar  SeL 

Go. 


WeBtem  SugvReL 
Co.i 


Standard  Sugar  Ret 
Ca» 


MoUenhaner  Sugtr 
Ref.Co. 


American  Sunr  Ref. 
Co.  and  Westeni 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.* 

MoUenhauer  Sugar 
Ref.Co. 

Western  Sugar  ReL 

Oo.» 
American  Sugar  ReL 

Co. 

Western  Sugar  ReL 

Co.» 
Philadelphia  Sugar 

Ref.Ca» 

AmericanSngu-ReL 

Co. 
Do. 


Do. 


Western  Siigsr  Ref. 
Co  * 

California  and  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  ReL 
Oo. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Bartlett 

1,013 

1,294 
1,444 
6,496 

19,682 

Delivered 

Belmont 

Boston 

16 

Canaan 

Delivered 

Claremont 

do 

Concord 

do 

5.86 
5.45 

5.58 


6* 

6 

6* 

6 

6 


.64 

.89 

I 
.40 

.42 


American  Sugar  ReL 

Co. 
Do. 

Revere  Sugar  Ret 
Oo.» 
Da 


^This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Go. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Continued. 


Town. 


Conway 


Sxeter. 


Fumington 
HaverhlU... 


Hinsdale 
Keene... 
Laconia . 


iJttleton  ... 
Manchester. 


Marlboro... 
Newport — 
Portsmouth. 

Tilton 

Winchester. 
Wolfboro ... 


Popula- 
tion, 190a 


3,154 

1,641 
4,922 

2,266 

8,414 

1,988 
9,165 
8,042 

4,066 

66,987 

1,624 
8,126 
10,637 
1,926 
2,274 
2,390 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


Portland  and  Bos- 
ton. 

Delivered 

Boston 


Delivered 
do.... 


.....do . 
Boston 
do. 


....do.... 
Delivered 


do.... 

Boston  ... 
Delivered 
Boston  ... 
Delivered 
Boston  ... 


Cents, 
22 


10 


11 

16 

17 


16 


Whole- 
sale 

price 
per 

pound. 


16 


17 


ObtUs. 
5.46 

6.62 
6.85 

5.67 

61 

6.72 
5* 

6.45 
6.55 

6.41 

5.32 

5.57 

5.67* 

6.62 

6.65 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Excess 
lof  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


OeiUs. 
H 

6 
6 

6i 

6i 

6 

6* 

6 

64 

6» 

6 

6 

6* 

6i 

6 

64 


Oenis. 
0.58 

.38 
.55 

.58 

.60 

.28 
.89 
.65 

.88 

.95 

.59 
.52 
.93 
.43 
.88 
.68 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Oo.i 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 


Standard  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Bayonne 

Belvidere 
Beverly 

Bloomfield 
Bordentown. 


BridReton 
Barlington 


Camden 
Do.. 


Gape  May 

East  Orange 

Elixabeth 
Flexnington 

Garfield 


Hackettstown 
Harrison  ville. 

Hoboken  

Jersey  City... 
DO 


....do 

Philadelphia 

Delivered 

6 

Trenton  and  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Delivered 

7-8 

Philadelphia 

....do 

8 
7 

Delivered 

....do 

Camden 

14 

Delivered 

do 

Trenton 

8 

New  York 

Delivered 

8 

New  York 

Delivered 

6 

do 

do 

5* 

6.41 
5.36 

5* 
5.45 


6.65 

5.74 
H 

5.83 

6.32 

6.33 
5.39 

6.86 


61 
5.82 

H 


6 

6* 
6 

6 


6 
6 
6 

6 
5* 

6 

6 
64 

61 


6 
6 
6 


6 


.50 

.09 
.59 

.38 
.47 


.35 
.67 
.53 

.26 


.25 
.63 
.87 
.46 
1.16 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 

Do. 


Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 


.  03     Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
.  20    American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

.67  Do. 

1.03     Franklin  Sugar  Ref . 

Co.i 
.32    American  Sugar  Ref 

Co. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 


/ 
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NEW  J]SB8EY--Coiitina6d. 


Town. 


Keyport 

Lambertrille . . 
Leonardo 


Long  Branch.., 
Milbum 


Millville  ... 
Morristown 


Do. 


Mount  Holly 
Newark 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New  Brunswick . 


Fnulsboro 
Plainfleld 


Newton 

Orange. 

Do.. 


Do... 
PaterBon 
Do... 


Do 

Perth  Amboy.... 

Pleaaantrllle.... 

Raritan 

Redbank 


Rutherford 
Salem 


South  River 


Trenton 

West  Hoboken 

West  Orange  . . 
Woodbury 


Woodstown 


PDpula- 
tion«  1900. 


8,415 
4,6S7 


8,872 
2.887 


10.688 
11,266 

11,266 


248,070 


246,070 
246,070 
246,070 
246,070 
20,006 


15.809 

4,876 
24,141 
24,141 

24.141 
105, 171 
106,171 

105,171 
17.099 

2.182 

8,244 

5,428 


4,411 
5,811 


Shipping  point, 
wnenitatod. 


78,807 
23,094 

6,889 
4,067 

1.871 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


NewTotk 
Trantoa.. 
Deliverad 


.do 
.do 


Philadelphia 
Hoboken..... 


Philadelphia 


....do.... 
New  York 


DeliTered 
....do.... 
New  York 
Delivered 
.....do.... 


Philadelphia 
New  York... 


, . . .  .do . . . . 

Delivered 

Hoboken. 


Delivered 

....do 

New    York    and 
Hoboken. 

Delivered , 

do 


Philadelphia 
New  York... 
do 


. . . .  .do 

Philadelphia 


2.792    New  York 


Delivered 
do.... 


.do 
.do 

.do 


80 

47 


10 
7 


8 
12 


12 


7 
10 
12 


7-4 


14 
10 
10 


8 
8 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

pound. 


6 


OaiU. 
5.86 

5.42 

5.87 

6.85 
5.86 

5.84 

3 


6.87 

5.57 

<5.10 

5| 
5.84 

5i 

5» 


5.85 
6.35 
5.85 


RetaU 

price 

per 

pound. 


iofretaU 

above 

whole- 

nle 

price, 

fi^ht 

de- 
ducted, 

pound. 


5.40 


5. 


5. 
6.85 


OetUM. 
6 

6 

6 

6 
6-7 


6 
61 


6 
6 


6 

6 

5.82 

5.48 

6 

6 

6 

6 
6 

1^ 

6 
6 
51 


a 

6 
6 

5.56 

6 

5* 

6 

5* 

5* 

5i 
5.35 

f 

6 
6 

6 
5i 

6 


0.84 

.11 

.63 

.65 
.64 


.65 

,18 

.59 

.<r7 

,88 


.68 
.48 
.10 
.28 


.48 

.40 

.88 
.40 
.88 

.66 
.65 
.88 

.40 
.07 

.80 

.65 

.15 

.18 
.57 

.27 


.40 
.66 

.40 
.06 

.65 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  ReL 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  ReL 

Oo.» 
American  Sugar  Bef. 

Co. 
Do. 
Mollenhaner  Sogv 

ReL  Go. 

W.H.MeOahaiL 
American  Sogu*  BeL 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  £«L 

Co.» 
Do. 
American  Sugar  BeL 

Co. 


Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

Franklin  Sugar  Bef. 

Oo.» 
American  Sugar  BeL 

Co. 
Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Franklin  Sugar  BeL 
American  Sugar  BeL 

American  Sugar  B^ 
Co.  and  Aibuckte 

Arbuckle  Bros.    ^ 
Franklin  Sugar  ReL 

Co.» 

American  Sugar  Brf. 
CO.  and  ArbucUe 
Bros. 

American  Sugar  Bef. 
Ca 
Do. 

Franklin  Sugar  Bef. 
Oa> 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref .  Co. 
s  POflBibly  a  wholesale  dealer,  as  he  reports  receiving  a  rebate. 
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NEW  YORK. 


Town. 


Akron 

Alleganv . . . 
Anuteraam. 


Athens 


Attica 


Belmont 

Binghamton 


Do.... 
Brewster . 
Brockport 


BniTalo 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Cambridge  . 
Canajoharle 

Ganastota .. 
Oartbage  ... 
Oattaraugtus 
Clayton 


Cobleskill 

Cohoes 

Coopentown  ... 
Cornwall-on- 

HudBon. 
Cojuackie 


Cuba 

Dansville, 


Dobbs  Ferry. 

Dandee 

Dunkirk 


Do. 


EajBt  Patchogue 

EllenTille 

Elmira 

Fairport 


Far  Rockaway 

Frankfort 

Fredonia 

Friendship 


Fulton  . 
Geneva . 

Genesee 


Glens  Falls . 
Gloversville 
Herkimer  .. 


Popula- 
tion. 1900. 


1,685 

8,692 

20,929 

2,171 


1,786 


1,190 
89,647 

89,647 
1,192 
8,898 

362,887 
862,887 
862,387 
862,887 

1,678 
2,106 

8,080 
2,896 
1,382 
1,913 

2,327 

23,910 

2,368 


2,786 

1,502 
3,633 

2,888 

1,291 
11,616 

11,616 

2,929 

2,879 

36,672 

2,489 


2,664 
4,127 
1,214 


6,281 


10,438 


2,400 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


Delivered 
New  York 
Delivered  , 

New  York , 


Delivered 


.do 
.do 


New  York 
Delivered 
Rochester 


Delivered 

.....do 

.....do 

»  •  •  •  •  U  V  •••••••••••• 


.do 
.do 


Rome 

Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 


New  York 
....do.... 


Delivered 

New  York 
Delivered 

do.... 

....do.... 


New  York 
Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 


New  York 


Delivered 


12,613    Albany 10       6.86       6| 

18,849    Delivered 5.74       6 

5.556   do 5.69        6 

iThls  company  la  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar 


OenU, 


22 
9 


22 


•■••■■ 


18 
16 


18 


8 


20 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Cents. 
5.74 
5.06 
6.66 

5.79 


6.47 


6.47 
5.42 

6.87 

5i 

6.49 

5.49 
6.49 
5.74 
5.99 

6i 
5.87 

5.86 

6 

6.51 

^ 

5.72 
5.77 
6.85 
6.62 

6.65 

6.47 
5.72 

6.61 

5.72 
61 

5.51 

6* 
6.68 


5. 
6* 


6.76 
5.62 


6.52 
5.67 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Genu. 
6 
61 
61 

6i 


61 


6i 
6 

6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

6» 
6 

61 
6* 
6i 
6 

6 
6 
6i 
6f 

6 

6.86 
6 


6* 
61 

6 

6 
6 
6» 
6* 

6 
6* 
64 
6 


61 
61 

6i 


Excess 
lof  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Genu, 

0.26 

1.23 

.96 

.62 


1.03 


.78 
.58 

.09 
.50 
.44 

.51 
.51 
.26 
.01 


.63 

.67 
.60 
.99 
.80 

.28 
.28 
.66 
.66 

.35 

.88 
.28 

.89 

.60 
.10 

.49 

.87 
.82 
.90 
.53 

.42 
.40 
.74 
.38 


.98 


.80 


.93 

.65 
.26 
.31 

Ref.  Co 


Maker. 


Arbuckle  Bros. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  Susar  Ref. 
Co.  and    Molleu- 
hauer  Sugar  Ref 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.  ^ 


American  Sugar  ReL 
Co. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 

American  Sugar  Ret 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.    and    Mollen- 
hauer  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 
Americanfiugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
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Town. 


Homer 


Honooye  Falte  .. 
Ithaca 

Do 

Do 


Irvington.. 

Iiilip 

Jamaica... 

Jamestown 

Do 


Johnstown 

KeeMVlUc. 
Kingston . . 


LanidngbuiK  ... 
Uttle  Falls 


Lock|K)rl 
Do... 


Long  Inland  City, 

Lyoiw 

Mamaronei'k 


ManHena . . 
Mattituck 
MayvUle  . 


Medina 
Do.. 


Middlebiirg 
Middletown 
Montgomery.' 


Montfjur  Fallfi... 
Moravia 


Mount  Kifwo 

Naples 

New  Brighton... 

Newburg 

New  York  City.. 


Popula- 
tion, J900. 


6,206 

1,176 
13.196 
13,136 
13.136 

2,281 
12,645 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


DeliTerad 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


22,H92 
22,H92 

10,130 

2.110 
24,636 

12,606 

10,881 

16,581 
16,681 


4,300 
4,r22 
2,032 
■*943 


New  York 

do.... 

Brooklyn . 
Delivered 
do.... 


.do 


...do 
...do 


.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 


4,716 

4.716 

1.135 

H.ry>2 

d73 


1,198 
1,442 

1,846 

1,048 


Do. 


24,948 
3,437,202 

3,487,202 


Do 3,437,202 


Do. 

Do. 

Olean  . 

Do, 


Do.. 
Oswegt). 

Do. . 
Oxford  . 


3,437,202 

3,437,202 

9,462 

9,462 

9,462 
22, 199 
22,199 

1,931 


do.... 

Syracuse. . 

New  York 

Delivered 
New  York 
Delivered 


.do 
.do 


do 

do 

do 


.do 
.do 


New  York 
Delivered 


Delivered 
do.... 


.do 


.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 


Buffalo 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

New  York 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Omts. 


7-9 

11 

4 


8 
8 


12* 


12 


10 


20 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


OtnU. 

6.47 

5.72 
5.72 
6.47 
5.47 

^ 

61 

6* 

6.61 

6.61 

6.87 

5.61 
6.64 

5.65 

6.69 

6w49 
6.49 

6* 

6.47 

6* 

5.66 

6* 

6.64 


6.74 

6* 

6.96 
6.67 
5.26 

6.72 

6* 

H 
6.67 

5* 

61 

6* 
ft* 
6* 

5.77 

6.84 
6.72 
6.72 
6.4 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


lof  retail] 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
fright 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


OaUt, 
6 

61 
6 
6 
5* 

61 

6 

5* 

6 

6 


6 
6* 

6 

6 

6 
6 

6 

6 

7 


6* 

6 

6* 


6 

6 

6* 
51 
6 


6 
6 

6 

«* 
6* 
6 
6 

6* 

5* 

6* 

6 

6* 

6 

6* 
6 
6 
6 


0.S8 

.78 
.28 
.53 
.08 

.41 
.39 
.21 
.49 

.49 

.13 

.89 

.86 

.85 

.81 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  BeL 
Oo. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Arbuckle  Broa 

American  Sogar  BeL 
Co. 
Do. 
Mollenhaner  Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
AmericanSugar  Ret 
Co. 
Do. 


•W  ! 

.61  ;  AmericanSugar  BeL 

1      Co. 

.75    Mollenhauer  Sugar 

'     Ref.  Co. 

.  45     American  SugarRof. 

Oo. 

1.42  I        Da 

.70  I         Do. 
.88  :         Do. 
.96     AmericanSunrRel 
Co.  and  Arouckle 

I     Bros. 
.26  I  AmericanSugar Bef. 

I     Co. 
.75  !         Do. 


.55 

.20 
.76 


.28 

.76 

.63 
.83 
.26 
.50 
.60 

.25 


.12 

.0 
.50 
1.00 

.13 

.66 
.28 
.28 
.60 


Do. 

Do.  „  , 

American  Sogar  BeL 

Oa  and   Mollen- 
hauer Sugar  ReL 

American  Sugar  BeL 

Co. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Rd. 
Oo.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros.  „  , 

American  SugarBeL 

Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 

American  Sugar  BeL 

CO. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Bel. 
Oa 
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Town. 


Penn  Yan  . 

Phelps 

Phoenix... 
PUttsbuiK- 


Port  Chester 


Port  Jepvis 

Do 

Port  Jefferson  . . 
Port  Richmond. 


Potsdam. 


RensseUteryille. 


Rochester 
Do.... 

Rome 

Do.... 


Rondout 

Roslyn 

Ronse  Point. 

Rye 

^  Harbor . . 


Do 

Salamanca 

Saratoga  Springs 

Do 

Schenectady 


Do 

Sandy  Hill  ... 
Seneca  FaUs . 
Southampton. 


Southold 


StJohnsYllle.. 

Do 

St R^  Falls. 

Stamford 

Syracuse , 


Theresa... 

Do.... 
Tackahoe 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


4,660 
1,806 
1,5S2 
8.484 

7,440 


9.385 
9,885 


3,848 


7,466 

162,606 

1^62,608 

15,843 

15,343 


1,675 


1,969 

1,969 

4,251 

12,409 

12,409 

81,682 

81,682 
4,473 
6,519 
2,289 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Union  Springs 
Do 


Do.... 
Waterford. 


1,878 

1,878 

879 

901 

108,874 

917 
60,651 
60,651 
60,651 


752- 


994 
56,383 
56,888 


66,383 
8,146 

54 


Delivered 


New    York    and 

Rochester. 
Delivered 


.do 


New  York, 


do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 
Delivered 


.do 


.do 


.....do.... 

do.... 

New  York 
Delivered 


do 

New  York. 
Delivered  . 

....do 

New  York . 


...-do.... 

do 

Albany . . . 
Delivered 
Albany . . . 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

New  York 


.do 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

New  York 
Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

New  York 

Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 


do.... 

New  York 


CenU. 


18-8 


10 
16 
10 


18 


25^80 


10 

10 
13* 

8 


15 


10 


82 


8 


16 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


CenU. 
5.72 


Cents. 
6* 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound 


5.72 

64 

5.72 

6 

5i 

61 

5i 

6 

5* 
5.6 

51 
6 
6 
61 

6 

64 

5.6 

64 

5.77 
6.47 
6.85 
6.45 

64 
6 
6 
6 

6.79 

5* 

5.8 

51 

5* 

64 
6 

64 

5i 

5.63 

5.68 

5* 

5.57 

7 

64 
6 
6 
64 

5.65 
5.61 
6.72 
5i 

64 
6 
6 
6 

54 

6 

5.65 
5.44 
51 

5i 
5.67 

6 
6 
54 

64 
6 

5.55 
51 

6* 

5.65 

6.27 

6 
6 

54 

6 

6 

6.47 

6.7 

6.45 

64 

6 

6 

5.85 

64 

6i 

6 

OenU. 
0.78 

.40 

.28 

1.25 

.43 


.15 
.34 
.40 
.15 


.50 


.90 

.73 

.53 

-.03 

.55 


.71 
.20 
86 
.25 
.65 

1.65 
.74 
.24 
.50 
.87 

.85 
.39 
.28 
.60 


.40 


.35 
.56 
.12 
.68 
.83 

.45 

.50 

.0 

.35 

.65 

1.08 
.93 
.55 


.65 
.60 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
American  Sufar  Ref. 

Co.  and     Mollen- 

hauer  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

MoUenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ret 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

American  Suear  Ref. 
Co.  and  MoUen- 
hauer Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref  . 
Co. 
Do. 
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Tfxwn, 


Waterloo 


Wateitown 
Watervliet 

Do 

Waverly... 


Do.... 
Wayland . 
Welliville 


Wefit  €k)Xfnckle 
Westfleld 


Popala- 
don,  1900. 


Whitettone 

Wolcottavllle.... 

Woodhaven 

Worcester 


4,256 

21,096 
1,671 
1,671 
4,466 

4,465 

1,807 
8,666 


2,786 
2,480 


1,279 

"2\m 


ShippiD^  point, 
wnen  itated. 


Delivered 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


do.... 

Coming  .. 
New  York 


Deliyered 
do.... 


do. 

do. 

.....do. 
Albany 


rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


OnUt. 


10 
20 


8 


12 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

ponnd. 


OaU». 
6.45 

6.8 
6.67 
6.66 
6.72 

6.46 
6.47 
6.67 


6.79 

6.76 

5* 

6.80 
5* 
6.7 


Retail 
price 

pound. 


CbOa 
H 

6i 
6 
6 
6 

6 


6 
7 
6 

f 


of  retail! 
above 
whole- 
sale 
irice, 

de^  * 
ducted, 

pound. 


price, 
freighi 


OenU. 
1.06 

.70 
.43 
.86 
.18 

.10 
.43 
.13 


.21 

.24 

.60 
.61 
.21 
.18 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  BeL 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  BeL 
Co.  and  Arbockle 
Bros. 
American  Sugar  Bet 
Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Clinton . . . 
Durham . . 
QoldBboro 


Kemenville 
Lenoir 


Lincolnton 


Madiaon 

Maxton 

Monroe 

Moorosville. 


Mount  Olive. 


Newbem 
Raleigh.. 
Salem  ... 
Shelby... 


Stateflvillc 


Warrenton  . 

Washington 

Wilmington 

Do 


Doliyered 
do.... 


968 
6,679 
5,877     Norfolk 


662 
1,296 

828 


818 

985 

2,427 

1,588 

617 

9,090 

18,648 

8,642 

1,874 

3,141 

886 

4,842 

20,976 

20,976 


Delivered  . 
Richmond. 

New  York . 


Norfolk 


Richmond    and 

Charleston. 
Delivered , 


New  York 


Wilmington  and 
Richmond. 


26 


40 
40 

21 
8fr-82 


. . .  .do 

...  .do ............ 

New  York 

. . .  -do 

85 
83A 

Richmond 

New  York 

. . .  .do ............ 

26 
16 
10 

Delivered 

16 


6.46 
5i 

5ft 

6* 
6* 
6 

1.06 
1 
.45 

tt 

64-7 
7 

' 'Lio' 

H 

7f 

1.84 

51 

64 

.54 

5i 

6i 

.67 

61 

6 

.26 

5| 

64 

.80 

5| 

64 

.86 

51 

5.62 
51 
5.45 

51 

64 
64 
64 

1 

.88 
.76 

61 

1.06 

^ 
a 

7 
64 
6 
6 

1.14 
.99 
.60 
.86 

Arbuckle  Bros. 
W.     H.     McCbban 
Sugar  Co. 


American  Sagar  BeL 

Co.  and  Art  n-kle 

Bros. 
Franklin  Sugar  Bef. 

00.1 


American  Sogar  Bef. 

American  Sugar  ReL 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sogar  Ref .  Co.* 


AmericanSusarBeL 

Co. 
Do. 


Do. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bismarck. 


Cooperstown 

Fargo 

Do!!!!."!.'!;.*; 


8,819 

648 
9,589 
9,589 
9,589 


Fargo 


Delivered 

do-... 

do.... 

Duluth . . . 


88 


76 


6.67 
6i 

6 


7i 
6! 


.65 

1 

.66 
.50 

-.09 


Franklin  Sugar  Bet 

Co.» 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


iThifl  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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NORTH  DAEOTA-€ontiiiued. 


Town. 


Gnnd  Forks 

Hilkboro 

Jamestown.. 


lAtimore 
Mandan. 


Mayyille... 

Minot 

VaUey  City, 
Wahpeton . . 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


7,662 
1,172 
2,868 

1,236 

1,668 

1,106 
1,277 
2,446 
2,228 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Delivered' 

OetUs. 

....do 

FUgoand  Duluth 

Qrand  Forks 

Delivered 

25-48 
12 

Fargo 

46 

Delivered 

ICinneapolis 

. . .  .do 

44 

86 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


OenU, 

6.38 
6.88 

6i 
6.45 
6.84 
6.17 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


OenU. 
7f 

61 

7 

61 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

do- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Cents, 
0.89 

.60 

.19 

.64 

1.98 

.01 
.69 
.22 
.18 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.       • 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Franklin 

Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Do. 


AmericanSugarRef. 
Co. 


omo. 


Akron . . , 
Alliance. 


Antwerp 


Ashtabula . . 
Bamesville. 


Bedford 
Berea... 
Bluilton 


Oadia 

Cardington 

Carrollton . 
Cedarville. 


Celina 


Chagrin  Falls. 

Cincinnati 

Do 

Circleville 


Cleveland 
Do.... 


Do. 

Cleves, 
Clyde.. 


Collin  wood. 
Columbiana 

Columbus .. 


42,728 
8,974 


1,206 

12,949 
8,721 

1,486 

2,610 

1,788 


1,765 
1,864 

1,271 
1,189 

2,815 


1,686 
825,902 
826,902 

6,991 

881,768 
881,768 

381,768 

1,828 
2,515 

8,689 

1,889 

125,660 


Delivered 


Philadelphia  and 
New  York. 

Delivered 

16* 

...  .do ............ 

Wheeling 

Cleveland 

...  .do 

7 
7 
6* 

DeMvered 

. . .  .do 

...  .do 

Cleveland 

Xenla 

14 
6 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Cincinnati 

Toledoand  Colum- 
bus. 
Delivered 

25 
8-13 

....do 

do 

6.56 
6.76 


5.71 

5i 
5.65 

5.79 

5| 
5.81 


6.58 
6.81 

6.79 
5.66 

5.57 


5.78 

5.85 

5.45 

5.78 

6.58 
5.78 

6.78 

H 
5.88 

5.68 

5.79 

5.68 


6 
6* 


6 
6* 

6* 

6* 

6* 


61 
6 

7 
6i 

6* 


6* 

5* 

6 

6i 

6 
6* 

6* 

6 
6i 

6f 


.46 
.68 


.29 

.50 
.88 

.64 

.64 

.69 


1.22 
.19 

1.07 
.63 

.93 


.72 

.15 

.56 

.72 

.22 
.72 

.72 

.60 
.49 

.32 

.46 

1.13 


Arbuckle  Bros. 
Arbuckle  Bros,  and 

Franklin    Sugar 

Ref.  Co.  1 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 

Mollenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref . 

Co.»andW:H.Mc- 

Cahan  Sugar  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref 

Co. 


^This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 


Oolumbufl  Orore. 


FopaU 
tion,  1900. 


1,985 


ConnoiTille 
Gortiand. . . . 

DeAance 

Delta 


Deflhler 

EHt  Liverpool 
FlndUy 


Fremont. 


Gallipolia 


Oarrettsyille. 
Greenville. . . 


Greenwich 
Hamilton.. 


HaiTiflon 

HUlsboro 
Holgate  . 
Jackflon  . 


Lancaster 
Leetonla.. 


lima... 
London 


Lorain , 

LoudonvlUe 
Manchester  , 


Mansfield 
Marion . . . 
Maumee. . 
Medina... 


Miamlsburg 


Mlllersbu 
Monroevlire 


Ife 


Montpelier 

Mount  Gilead.  .. 
Mount  Vernon  . . 

New  Comerstown 


New  London 

Do 

New  Philadel- 
phia. 
New  StraitsvlUe. 


Niles.. 
Do. 


620 
7,679 
1,280 

l,e28 
16,486 
17,618 


8,489 


6,482 


1,146 
6.501 


849 
28,914 

1,456 

4,586 
1,287 
4,672 


8,991 
2,744 

21,728 
8,611 

16,028 
1,581 
2,006 


17,640 

11,862 

1,866 

2,282 


8,941 

1,998 
1,211 

1,869 
1,528 
6,688 

2,669 


1,180 
1,180 
6,213 

2,802 

7,468 

7,468 


ShiDplnff  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Delivered 

Wheeling. 
Delivered 

Toledo 

Delivered 


do.... 

Pittaboiv. 
Delivered 


Toledo. 


Delivered 


.do 
.do 


Cleveland . 
Delivered  . 

Cincinnati. 


do.... 

Delivered 
....do.... 


.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 


do 

. . . .  .do 

Cincinnati 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


.do 
.do 
.do 


do.... 

do.... 

Cleveland 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
ptfcwt. 


Whole- 
sale 

.price 
per 

pound. 


CenU. 


»6 


8ft 


74 


9 
10 


10 


10 


Cbite. 
6.67 

5.77 
6.49 


6. 
6.81 

5.81 
6.55 


6.79 
6.54 


6.81 
6.66 


6. 
6.54 


6.68 
6.78 

6.78 
6.51 

61 

5.7 
6.85 


6.59 
5.58 
6.85 
6.8 


6i 

5.78 
6.56 

6.87 
6.76 
5.62 

6t 


5.54 
5.55 
5.62 

5.56 

5.53 

5.53 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Excess 
k>f  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

pound. 


OaU». 
7 

6| 

6 

6ft 
6 

6 

6* 

6ft 


6ft 


ei 


6i 
6ft 


6* 


6ft 
6* 

'7ft 
6* 

6ft 

6ft 
6ft 


6ft 
6* 
6 
6ft 


6i 

7 
6ft 

6ft 
61 
6| 

6ft 


6ft 


6J 
6* 


OcnU. 
L43 

.82 
.51 
.62 
.33 

.69 

.78 
.97 


.62 


70 


.71 
.96 


.22 
.35 

.81 

.46 
.61 
.71 


.97 
.52 

1.72 
.74 

.75 

.80 

1.05 


.91 

.97 

15 

,70 


.75 

1.22 
.94 

.63 

.24 

1.14 

.70 


.96 
.70 
.98 

.69 

.72 

.87 


Maker. 


American  SugarBeL 
Co. 

Do. 
Ek». 
Do. 


American  SosarBei. 
Co.  and  ArboeUe 
Bros. 

American  SugsrReL 
Co.  and  Continen- 
tal Beet  Sogai  Oa. 

American  SugarBeL 
Co. 


Standard  Sugar  ReL 
Co.  1  and  AibacUe 
Bros. 

American  Sugar  Bel 
Co. 


Do. 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Rd. 
Co.  and  Arbockte 
Bros. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

AmericaQSogarBeL 

Co. 
Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  SogarBeL 

Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
American  Sogu  Bo- 
Co.  and  Anuckle 
Bros. 


American  SugarRef. 
Co. 
Do. 

Arbuckle  Broa 

Arbuckle  Bros.  wA 
American  Sngsr 
Ref.  Go. 


Do. 


American  SugarBrf. 

Franklin  Sugar  Bel. 
Co.» 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 


North  Ambent.. 

North  Baltimore. 
Norwalk 


Oarlin 

Oxford 

Painesville 


Paulding . . . 
Quaker  City 


Sabina 

Salinevllle 


Sandusky 


Shelby  .... 
Springfield 


St  Marys 

St  Paris  . 

Toledo  .. 

Do... 


Upper  Sandusky 

Urbana 

Wadsworth 


Wanseon 


Washington  C.H 


Westerville, 


Wilmington . 
Youngstown 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


1,758 

8,561 
7,074 

4,062 

2,009 

5,024 


2,080 
878 


1,481 
2,853 

19,664 


4,685 

38,253 

,5,859 

1,222 

131.822 

131,822 

8,855 

6,806 
1,764 

2,148 
5,751 

1,462 

8,613 
44,885 


Shippiug  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
fMiid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


Cleveland  and  To- 
ledo. 

I>elivered 

Toledo 


Delivered 

do . . . . 

do.... 


do.... 

Wheeling. 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland . 

Delivered  . 


.do 
.do 


Lima 

Springfield 
Delivered  . 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


.do 


.do 


do.... 

New  York 


Oent$. 
74-14 


10 


7* 


10 
12-14 


7 
8 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


27 


Genu. 
5.8 

5.66 
5.51 

5.58 

5.57 

5.54 


5.57 
61 


6.8 
5.78 

5.78 


5.56 

5.89 

51 

5.81 
5.58 
5.78 

5.81 
5.56 
5.65 

5.57 
5.54 

5.66 

5.72 
5.06 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Omis. 
6i 

6 
H 

6i 
6» 
6t 


6i 
6i 


6* 

7 


6* 
6i 


6* 

6 

6i 

61 

6 


6ft 


6* 

6* 
6i 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
rice, 
ght 
de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


pri( 
freii 


OetUa. 
0.56 

.44 

-  .06 

.97 
.98 
.96 


.98 
.48 


.85 
1.06 

.27 


.91 

.61 

1.18 
.61 
.97 
.22 

.69 
.69 
.60 

.48 

.96 

.70 

.78 
.96 


Maker. 


AmericanSugarRef. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 

Franklin  Sugar  Kef. 

Oo.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.,  Franklin,  and 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Oo.» 


W.   H.    McCahan 

Sugar  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.,  Franklin,!  and 

Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co.  and  Spreckels. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 


OREGON. 


ARtoria 

Do 

Forestgrove 
Grants  Pass. 


Independence. 

Junction  City.. 

l^banon  

Oregon  City . . . 

Portland 

Salem 


The  Dalles. 
Woodbum. 


8.381 
8,881 
1,096 
2,290 

909 

606 
922 

3,494 
90,426 

4,258 

3,542 
828 


Portland  . 
Delivered 
Portland  . 
do.... 


San  Francisco . . . 

Portland 

San  Francisco . . , 

Portland 

Delivered 

San  Francisco . . . 


Delivered 
Portland . 


7* 


8 
80 

25ft 

80 

35 

5 


28ft 


16 


it* 

51 

5.66 


5.55 

61 

6.10 

5.80 

5.65 

5.80 

5.88 
5.65 


6! 
61 
6 
7f 

6i 

6i 
6.85 

? 

61 

7 


.74 

1.25 

.17 

.88 

.45 

.45 

•  .10 

.40 

.95 

-  .08 

.87 
1.19 


Chinese  sugar. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  I 
Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


^ThiM  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 


Gol  ambus  QroYe , 


Popula 
don,  1000. 


GonnoiTille 
Cortland.... 
Deflance.... 
Delta 


1,986 


Deahler 

Eaat  Llyerpool 
Flndlay 


Fremont. 


GallltmUa 


Garrettsville. 
Greenville. . . 


Greenwich 
Hamilton.. 


Harrison 

Hillsboro 
Holgate  . 
Jackaon  . 


Lancaster 
Leetonla.. 


yjma. ... 
London 


Lorain , 

Loudonvllle , 
Manchester 


Mansfield 
Marlon . . . 
Maumee.. 
Medina... 


Miamiiburg 


Millersbu 
Monroeyiire 


Ife 


Montpelicr 

Mount  Gllead.  .. 
Mount  Vernon  . . 

New  Comerstowu 


New  London 

Do 

New  Philadel- 
phia. 
New  Straitsville. 


Niles  .. 
Do. 


620 
7,679 
1,280 

l,e28 
16,486 
17,618 


8,488 


6,482 


1,146 
6,501 


849 
28,914 

1,456 

4,686 
1,287 
4,672 


8,991 
2,744 

21,728 
3,511 

16,028 
1,681 
2,008 


17,640 

11,862 

1,866 

2,282 


8,941 

1,998 
1,211 

1,869 
1,628 
6,688 

2,669 


1,180 
1,180 
6,218 

2,802 

7,468 

7,468 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Delivered 

Wheeling. 
Delivered 

Toledo 

Delivered 


do.... 

PittsburK- 
Delivered 


Toledo. 


Delivered 


.do 
.do 


Cleveland . 
Delivered  . 

Cincinnati. 


do 

Delivered 
....do.... 


.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 


do 

do 

Cincinnati 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


.do 
.do 
.do 


do.... 

do.... 

Cleveland 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 

.price 
per 

pound. 


OenU. 


»6 


8i 


7» 


9 
10 


10 


10 


OetdB. 
6.57 

6.77 
6.49 

6.81 


5.81 


5.55 


5.79 
6.64 


5.81 
6.66 

6.54 


6.58 
5.78 

6.78 
5.51 

51 

6.7 
5.85 


6.69 
5.68 
6.85 
6.8 


61 

6,78 
5.56 

6.87 
6.76 
6.62 

6» 


5.54 
6.56 
6.62 

5.56 

5.53 

5.53 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 

price, 
fteight 

de- 
ducted, 

pound. 


OnUa. 

7 

61 

6 

6* 
6 

6 
64 


61 


6* 


6i 
6i 


6* 

6* 
6i 
6i 


61 
6f 

'7i 
6i 

6* 
64 
6* 


6* 
64 
6 

64 


64 

7 
64 

64 
61 
6* 

64 


64 

6J 
6i 
64 


OenU. 
1.43 

.82 
.61 
.62 
.33 

.69 
.7» 
.97 


.62 


.70 


.71 
.96 


.22 
.35 

.81 

.46 
.61 
.71 


.97 
.52 

1.T2 
.74 

.75 

.80 

1.05 


.91 
.97 
.15 
.70 


.75 

1.22 
.94 

.63 

.21 

1.14 

.70 


.96 
.70 
.98 

.69 

.72 

.87 


Maker. 


American  SugarReL 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


AmericanSugarBef. 

Co.  and  ArbQckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  ReC. 

Co.  and  Contiiien- 

talBeet  Sugar  Go. 
American  Sugar  Bei 

Co. 


Standard  Sugar  Ref  . 
Co.iandArbackle 
Bros. 

American  Sugar  Bel 
Co. 


Do. 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Bef. 
Co.  and  ArbocUe 
Bros. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

American  SugarReL 
Co. 
Do. 
Arbucide  Bros. 
American  SngarRef. 

Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
American  Sugar  B£i. 
Co.  and  Arbockle 
Bros. 


American  SugarReL 
Co. 
Do. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Arbuckle  Bros,  and 
American  Sugsr 
Bef.  Co. 


Do. 


American  SugarBef . 

Fruiklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 


iTUs  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 


North  Amhent . . 

North  Baltimore. 
Norwalk 


OurllD 

Oxford 

PikinesyiUe 


Pftulding... 
Qnaker  City 


Sabina 

Salineville 

Sandusky  . 


Shelby  .... 
Springfield 


StManrs 

St  Paris. 

Toledo  .. 

Do... 


Upper  Sandoaky 

Urbana 

Wadsworth 


Wanseon 


WuihingtonC.H. 


Westerville . 


Wilminflrton . 
YoungKiown 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


1,758 

8,561 
7,074 

4,082 

2.009 

5,024 


2,060 
878 


1,481 
2,858 

19,664 


4,685 

38,253 

,5,859 

1,222 

181,822 

131,822 

8.855 

6,806 
1,764 

2,148 
5,751 

1,462 

8,613 
44,885 


Shippii.g  point, 
when  stated. 


Cleveland  and  To- 
ledo. 

Delivered 

Toledo 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 


do.... 

Wheeling. 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland . 

Delivered  . 


.do 
.do 


Lima 

Springfield 
Delivered  . 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


Oentt. 
74-M 


10 


7* 


IC 
12-14 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


7 
8 


.do 


.do 


do.... 

New  York 


27 


CenU. 
5.8 

5.66 
5.51 

5.58 

5.57 

5.54 


5.57 
61 


5.8 
6.78 

5.78 


5.66 

5.89 

61 

6.81 
5.58 
5.78 

6.81 
5.56 
6.66 

6.57 
5.54 

5.56 

5.72 
6.08 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Omis. 
61 

6 
H 

6i 
6t 


6i 
6i 


6* 

7 

6 


6* 

7 

6» 
6* 
6 

6i 


6 


6* 


6i 
6i 


Exceas 

of  retail 

above 

whole- 

iale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


OenU. 
0.66 

.44 

-  .06 

.97 
.93 
.96 


.98 
.48 


.86 
1.08 

.27 


.91 

.61 

1.18 
.61 
.97 
.22 

.69 
.69 
.60 

.48 

.96 

.70 

.78 
.98 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Oo.» 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.,  Franklin,  and 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Oo.i 


W.    H.    MeCaban 

Sugar  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. ,  Franklin,!  and 

Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Spreckels. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

BroB. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
Do. 


OREGON. 


Astoria 

Do 

Porestgrove 
Grants  Pass. 


Independence. 

Junction  City.. 

Lebanon  

Oregon  City  . . . 

Portland 

Salem 


The  Dalles. 
Woodbum. 


8,381 
8.381 
1,096 
2,290 

909 

606 
922 

3,494 
90,426 

4,258 

8,542 
828 


Portland  . 
Delivered 
Portland  . 
do.... 


San  Francisco . . , 


Portland 

San  Francisco 

Portland 

Delivered 

San  Francisco 


Delivered 
Portland . 


7* 


8 
80 

25* 

80 

35 

5 


28* 


16 


a* 

51 

5.65 


5.56 

61 

6.10 

5.80 

5.66 

6.80 

6.88 
5.65 


n 

6 

7f 

6i 

6i 
6.85 

61 

7 


.74 

1.25 

.17 

.88 

.45 

.45 

•  .10 

.40 

.95 

-  .08 

.87 
1.19 


Chinese  sugar. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


^Thix  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1000. 


Allegheny. 
Do.... 


AUentown. 
Ashland... 
Athens 


Aabum...., 
Audenrald., 
Bamesboro, 

Beaver . 

Beaverfalls , 

Bell  wood.., 


Bennett 
Bemioe. 


Boiling  Springs. 
Boyeitown 


Bradford 

BrockwayviUe 


Bryn  Mawr. 
Gamegle  ... 


Canrick 


Gataaauqoa. 
Gentmlia . . . 


Chambenborg. 

Christiana 

Clarion 


Claysville 

Clifton  Heights. 

Coraopolis 


CresBona. 
Darby  ... 


Dauphin. 
Dunbar.. 


Duncansvllle . . . 

Dushore 

East    Downing- 
town. 

Elicabethtown  . 
Blkllck 


Emlenton 


Erie 

Falls  Creek 


129,806 
129,806 

85,416 
6,4S8 
8,740 

846 


1,482 

2,848 

10,064 

1,546 


1,700 

15,029 
1,7/7 


7,880 


8,968 
2.048 

8,864 

828 

2,001 


866 
2,890 

2,565 

1,788 
8,429 


666 
1,662 

1,512 

884 

2,183 


1,478 
2,982 


1,190 
52,788 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Delivered 
....do.... 


.....do. 

Philadelphia 
DeUfOed  .... 


Philadelnhia 
Dellverea  ... 
PitUboig.... 

do 

.....do 


Delivered 


do...., 

New  York 


Delivered 
do.... 


New  York 
Delivered  . 


....do.... 
Pittsburg. 

Delivered 


Allentown. 
Delivered  . 


,  ....do 

Philadelphia 
Delivered  ... 


. . . .  .do 

Philadelphia 

PltUburg.... 


Philadelphia 
Delive 


leipi 
red 


. . . .  .do . . . , 

Pittsburg 


Delivered  ... 

do 

Philadelphia 


do . . . . 

Delivered 


.do 

.do 
.do 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


I 


OemU. 


18 


18 


21 


18 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

pound. 


U 


8 

7 

14 


11 


9 


15 


OatU. 
5.4 

5.65 


5.86 
5.45 
5.72 


6i 

5.45 

5.6 

51 

5.84 

5.74 


5.4 
5.64 

6.54 
5* 

5.60 
5.  SO 

5.45 
5.49 

5.6 

5.82 
5.7 

5.55 

5i 
5.74 


5.49 

5.45 

5.91 
5* 


5i 
5.48 

6i 

5.67 

5.87 


6.41 
5.65 


5.74 

5.49 
61 


Betail 
price 

pound. 


Genu. 
6i 


6 

6ft 

61 


6 

6i 

7 

6* 

51 

6i 


5.86 
6ft 

6 
6ft 

6ft 
7 

6 
5ft 

6i 

6ft 


6 
6 
«ft 


6 
6 

«* 

Oft 
6 


6 


Excess 

of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
fieight 

de- 
ducted, 

pound. 


6ft 

6 

6 


6 
61 

6 

6 
6 


OanU, 
0.85 

.60 


.65 
.87 
.78 


.82 

1.05 

1.88 

.48 

.82 

.76 


.45 

.65 

.46 
L25 

.68 
L41 

.56 
-.06 

.65 

.64 

1.8 

.45 
.89 
.51 


.51 
.67 

.78 

.45 
.75 


.60 


.88 
.54 


.44 

1.01 


.26 

.51 
.60 


Maker 


American  Sugar  Bef. 

Co. 
AmcricanSogarBef. 

Co.  and  Franklin 

Sugar  Ref.  Co.  1 
American  Sugar  Bef. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Bef. 

Co.i 
American  SugsrBeC. 

Co. 


Arbuckle  Bros. 
Do. 

AmericanSugarBeL 
Co.  and  Arbockle 
Bros. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


Arbuckle  Bros. 
Ftanklin  Sugar  Bef. 
Oo.» 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Bef. 
Co. 
Do. 

Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Bef. 
Co.» 

Do. 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Bef. 

Co. 


Franklin  Sugar  BeL 

Co.* 
Standard  Sugar  Bef. 

Co.» 

W.H.McCahanBef. 
Co. 


American  Sugar  Bef. 
Ca 


Franklin  Sugar  Bef. 
00.1 

Do.  ^ 

American  Sugar  Bef. 

Co.  and  Franklin 

Sugar  Bef.  Co. » 

American  Sugar  Bet 

Co. 

Do. 


^This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Bef.  Co. 
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Town. 


Frankford . 

Do 

FranlcliD  .. 
Qirardyille 


Qlen  Campbell 

Greatbend 

Greencastle  ... 


Greensbuig. 
Grove  City  . 

Harrisburg . 


Hawley 

Homer  City. 
HoDCidttle. . 
Houtadale . . 
Hugbesville, 


Huntingdon. 

Irvona 

Irwin 

Jeannette  ... 

Jermyn 

Jeney  Shore. 
JessQp 


Kingston . 
Lancaater 
Lansdale . 


Lebanon 
Do... 


Lewisburg. 
Lewistown 
Uberty.... 


Lockhaven 


Luzerne 

Lykens 

Mabanoy  City 
Marietta 


MarUnsburg. 
Manheim 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Mauch  Chunk.., 


Meadville 
Mercer . . . 


128 

128 

961 

3,666 

1,628 

8S6 

1,468 

6,608 
1,G99 

50,167 

1,926 
670 
2,864 
1,482 
1,628 

6,063 
728 
2,462 
6,866 
2,667 
3,070 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


3,846 

41,459 

2,764 

17,628 
17,628 

3,4&7 

4,461 

263 

7,210 

8,817 

2,762 

18,604 

2,469 


690 
2,019 

4,029 

10,291 
1,804 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


Deliveied 

OmU. 

do 

do .• 

.'....do 

do 

do 

do 

Pittsburg 

6^ 

Delivers 

do 

do 

New  York 

Delivered 

19 

do 

Philadelphia 

Delivered 

24 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

21 

8 

Delivered 

....do 

New  York 

Delivered 

19 

. . .  .do 

do 

. . .  .do 

Philadelphia 

....do 

18* 
18 

....do 

Delivered 

Amot 

10 

Delivered 

do 

PhiladelDhia 

Delivered 

17 

New  York 

Delivered 

14 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Delivered 

16 
13 

do 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Cents. 
H 

6.85 
6.74 

61 

6.87 

5A 

5* 
6.68 

6.66 


5* 

6 

6. 

6.89 

6.62 


Lis 


6 

6.49 

6i 

6i 

5.66 

6.87 

6A 
6.66 

5.36 

5.41 

6.49 
6.78 

5.87 

6* 

6 

6.68 

6A 


5.52 
6i 

6* 

6.78 
5.85 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 
6 

6i 

7 
6ft 


6ft 

6ft 

7 
6ft 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Cents. 
0.60 

.16 

1.26 

.80 

1.25 

.63 

.70 

1.42 
.72 


6 

.44 

6ft 

6ft 

6 

6ft 

6 

1 
.46 
.65 
.36 
.24 

6ft 

.50 

7 

L80 

6 

.67 

6-7 

.50 

61 

.10 

7 

.93 

6 

.30 

6ft 

.80 

6 

.84 

6ft 

.14 

6 
6ft 

.46 
.97 

6ft 
6ft 
6ft 

.82 

1.01 

.62 

6ft 

.68 

7 
6 
6 
6ft 

1.5 
.83 
.32 
.76 

V 

""'.69' 

6ft 

.87 

6ft 
6ft 

.72 
.65 

Maker. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  ^ 

W.H.McCahanRef. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Franklin 

Sugar  Ref.  Co.^ 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Oo.i 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co.  and  Arouckle 
Bros. 

Spreckels  (Frank- 
lin). 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 

Mollenhauer  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.» 

Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 


^Thls  company  is  oontrollod  by  the  Amerieau  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 


Meyendftle , 
Midway.... 


Moorofl , 

Mount  Garmel.. 


Do. 


New  Brighton... 


Newcttatle , 
Do 


Po]hi]a> 
tion»  1900. 


8,024 


Norristown. 
FItfaona 


Patton , 

PenAtyyl 

PhlUdelpbia. 


18.179 
18,179 

6,820 

28,889 
28.889 

22,26(> 
2,529 


2,051 

2,784 

1,298,097 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Dellyered 
Pittrt>uiK. 


DellTered 
....do.... 


.do 


.do 


New  York 
Delivered 


Philadelphia. 
Delivered 


Do 1,298,097 

Do 1,298,097 


Do |1, 296, 097 

Do 1,298,097 

PhlUiMburg 8.260 

Pittsbuig 821,616 


New  York 
Delivered 
do.... 


.do 
.do 


Pittston 

Reynolds  ville 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


12,6»0  I do.... 

8,485     New  York 


Rochester  . 
Royenford 


4,088 
2,607 


Schuylkill  Haven  >       8, 654 
Scranton 102,026 


Sharon 

Sharpaburg 


Sheridan  vllle... 
Slatington , 


Somerset 

Stroudsbuig 

St.  Clair 


Pittsbuig.... 
Philadelphia 

do 

Delivered  ... 


8,910  I do 

6,842  I do 


Sunbury . . 

Tarentum 

Titusvllle. 


2,948 
8,778 

1,834 

916 

4,638 


do 

Philadelphia 

Delivered 

do 


Philadelphia 


9.810  I  Delivered 
5,472  i  Pittsburg. 
8,244  ,  Delivered 

I 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


OaU$. 


28 


16 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


24 

7 
10 

14 


14 


14 


7* 


OaUs. 
5.74 

5.74 


5.62 
51 

6A 


5.94 

5.78 
5.58 


5i 
5.40 

5i 


5J 
51 
5.74 


5.45 

5i 

51 
5.87 

5.42 
5.96 


5.58 
5A 


5.74 
51 

5ft 

5.85 

H 
5.74 


Retail 
price 

pound. 


OentM, 
«t 

6* 


6 
7 

6ft 


6.66 

6ft 
^7 


6 
6* 

6 
6 

6 
5ft 


6 
6 

6ft 


5| 

7 

7 
6 

5ft 

6 

6* 


7 
6 

61 

6ft 

6ft 

6 

6ft 

6ft 


k>f  retail 
above  | 
whole- 
sale   I 
price,  , 
freight  I 
de-    i 
ducted,' 
per    , 
pound.  I 


Maker. 


OoUm. 
0.92 

.44 


.48 
1.25 


.90 


,02 

.42 

,47 


.43 
,85 


.34 
.60 
.15 

.76 

.25 


.75 

.25 

.51 

1.10 


.10 

.26 

1.18 
.53 

-.06 
.30 


.47 
.65 


.90 
.51 

1.01 

.75 


.86 

.15 

1.18 

.76 


Franklin  Sugar  BeL 

Co.» 
Ameria&n  Sugar  Bef. 

Go.  and  Aibnckle 

Bros. 
Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  BeL 

Co.» 
Standard  Sugar  ReL 

Oo.» 

Ajnerican  Sugar  BeL 

Go. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Oo.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Oo.» 
American  Sugar  Bef  . 

Co, 


Franklin  Sugar  Bef. 

Oo.» 
American  Sugar  Bef. 

Co. 
Fxanklln  Sugar  BeL 

Oo.» 

Do. 


American  Sugar  Bef. 
Oo.  andArfoncUe 
Bros. 


American  Sugar  BeL 
Co. 
Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Bet 
Co.» 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 
Franklin  i  and  Amer- 
ican   Sugar    Ref. 
Cos.  and  Arbockle 
Bros. 
Arbuckle  Broa 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

AmericanSugarRef. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
Arbuckle  Bros., 

American  Sugar 

Ref.  Co.,  and  W. 

H.  McOahan. 


1  ThiH  company  Ih  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  co. 
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Town, 


Towanda . 


Union  City 


Washing-ton 
Waterford . . 
Wayne 


WaTneeburg. 
Wellsboro  . . . 

Westchester  . 

Wilkeftbarre . 

Wyoming 


Popula- 
tion, 1900, 


4,668 


3,104 


7,670 
767 


2,&44 
2,954 

9,524 

51,721 

1,909 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Delivered 


.do 


do 

do 

Philadelphia 


Delivered 
....do.... 


do.... 

New  York 

Delivered 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


OofUa. 


8 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


20 


Cents. 
5.47 


5.49 

5.56 
5.87 

5.89 
5.89 

51 
5 

5.45 


Excess 

of  retail 

above 

Retail 

•  _  _ 

whole- 
sale 

pnce 

per 

pound. 

freight 
de- 

ducted, 

per 

' 

pound. 

OerUs. 

0enl9. 

6* 

1.03 

6i 

1.01 

6 

.44 

n 

.88 
.02 

^ 

.86 

6i 

.61 

5* 

6i 

1.90 

6 

.56 

Maker. 


Arbuckle  Bros,  and 
American  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.i 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Oo.» 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Block  Island.. 
Central  Falls.. 


Do 

CenterylUe 

East  Qreenwlch 


Newport 

North  Tiverton. 

Pawtucket 


Providence. 
Do 


Prudence — 
Valley  Falls. 


Wakefield 
Warren... 
Westerly  . 
Wickford . 


18,167 
18,167 


2,775 

22,064 
2,977 

39,231 

175,597 
175,697 


5,106 
7,541 


Providence. 
Delivered  .. 


Bo8ton,'Ma8s 
Delivered  ... 
Providence.. 


Delivered 
do.... 


.do 

.do 
.do 


Boston  ... 
Delivered 


do.... 

Boston  ... 
Delivered 
Boston  ... 


10 


7 

'4" 


8 


5.45 
5.59 

5.36 


6* 
5.44 

5.54 

5.69 
6ft 

tl4 
5.41 

6f 

5.86 
5.69 


6i 
6 

6 

6i 


6 
6H 

5.88 

6 
6* 

5i 
6 

51 

6 

6* 

6J 


0.95 
.41 

.63 
.80 
.85 


.60 
.44 

.34 

.41 
.65 

.18 
.46 

.34 

.  uo 

.89 

.58 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


Standard  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
Revere   Sugar   Ref. 

Co.i 


Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Anderson. 

Beaufort  . 
Columbia. 
Edgefield. 


Florence  .. 
Qreenville. 


5,496 

4,110 

21.108 

1,775 

4,647 
11,860 


Charleston 

do 
Charleston    and 
Augusta. 

Charleston 

Philadelphia 


25 
40 


51 

5i 

5.22 

5.35 

5.45 


6f 

7 


.75 

.67 

.81 

1.41 

.% 
.15 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 


Franklin  Sugar  Ref 
Co.! 


iThis  company  Ih  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Ci^. 
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Tablb  II. —  WhoUsaU  and  retail  prices  of  granaUsUd  m^av^-Oontiniied. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Oonttnaed. 


•lV>wn. 


Mount  Plecwant . 
Newbeiry 


Paoolet 
Pelier . , 


RockHUl  ... 

BpartanbutK- 
WallballA... 


Popul*- 
tlon,  1900. 


2,288 
4»a07 

866 


11,886 
1,807 


ShJDi^ng  point, 
wnen  stated. 


ChArletton 
do 


.do 
.do 


DeliTered  . 

.....do 

Charleiton 


Freight 
late, 
when 
pftld  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


T 


OtHU. 

>20 
24 

80 
80 


Whole- 
■ale 
price 

pound. 


87 


CkmU. 
6.26 

6* 

H 
6.46 

6» 
6.86 


Betall 
ivioe 


pound. 


ofretefl 

aboTe 

wbole- 

aale 

xreigui 

de^ 
ducted, 

pound. 


OaiU, 
64 
6 

7 
6i 

64 

61 

7 


OeMU. 

0.17 

.61 

1.20 
.60 

1 

.90 

1.48 


Ifaker. 


American  Sugar  ReL 
Co. 

Do. 

Standard  Sugar  SeL 

Co." 
Franklin  Sugar  ReL 

Oo.« 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Doadwc¥)d. 

Eureka 

Madiiion... 


Sioux  FallR. 
Do 


Spenrflsh 


Yankton 


3,496 

961 

2,660 

10,266 
10,266 

1,166 

4,125 


DeliTered 

do.... 

do.... 


.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 


6* 

6.88 

6.12 

6 
6 

«A 

6.04 


7 
6i 

7 
6» 


.67 


.62 


American  Sugar  Bet 

Co. 
Mollenhauer  Sugar 

Ref .  Co. 
.18  I  Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co,« 

.25  ; 

.60  I  American  Sugar  Ref. 
t     Co. 


.40 
.29 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Go.  and  Norfolk 
Sugar  Bef.  Co. 

Western  Sugar  ReL 
Oo.« 


TENNESSEE. 


Alexandria. 

Athens 

Bel  I  buckle  . 

Bolivar 

ClarkKvillo  . 


Columbia. 


DyerHburg 
Jockfton  .. 
Jonesboro 
Kingston . 


Knoxville 


Do 

Do 

Lawrcnceburg. 
McMinnville  . . 


Do.... 
Maryvllle. 


Rogerxville 
Trenton  . . . 


1,849 

666 

1,085 

9,481 

6,062 

3,647 

14,511 

854 

648 

32,687 

82.687 

82,G37 

823 

1,980 

1,960 


1,886 
2,828 


Naahyillc.... 

Chattanooga 

NaahYllle.... 

Memphis 

New  Orleans 


...  .do 


Delivered  ... 
New  Orleans 
New  York . . . 
Chattanooga 


Delivered 


.....do.... 
.....do  — 
Nashville. 
Delivered 


do.... 

Knoxville 

New  York 

Memphis . 


18 
22 
21 
25 
22 

87 


821 

34 

25 


81 


10 
86 
26 


6.45 

54 
^h 

61 

51 

5.66 
5.45 
6.65 

5.50 

5.51 


6. 
5.35 

6 

5.36 
6* 


6} 

6 
6i 
64 
6 

7 

Si 

61 
6* 


6 
61 
61 
61 

7 
6 

6 

7 


.87 
.88 
.09 

.75 
.88 

.88 

.60 
.88 
.71 
.85 


6    I        .41 


.49 

.86 

.49 

1.40 


.80 

.29 

1.49 


American  Sugar  ReL 
Co. 

Fmnklin  Sugar  Bef. 
Co.i 

Atlantic  Sugar  Re- 
finery.* 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Henderson  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.« 
Do. 
Do. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 


Fmnklin  Sugar  ReL 

Oo.« 
American  Sugar  ReL 

Co. 
Do. 


*  Por  barrel. 


'This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Tgi»<»ntTig  Co. 
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Table  II. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granukUed  sugar — (Continued. 

TEXAS. 


Town. 


Amarillo 
Baitlett . 


Beevllle 

Bowie 

BiackettYille 


Bridgeport 

Bryan 

Bimiet 

Galdwell .. 
Clarendon. 


Clarksvllle 

Collinsville 

Colombus 

Corpus  Chrlsti .. 
Condcana 


Dallas 

Do 

Do 

Detroit 

Eagle  Pass. 


Edna 

Ennls 

Fbrt  Worth, 


Do 

GainesTlfie 


Fopnla- 
tion,1900. 


Oalyeston  . . 
Gatesville  . . 
Georgetown 

Graham 

Granbnry  .. 


Greenville. 

Heame 

Henrietta  . 

Hlco 

Houston . . . 


Do 

HnntsYille 


Italy 

Kemrllle 
Kyle  .... 


Ladonia... 

Lando 

Long  View 

Lulmg 

McGregor  . 


Mezla 

Midland 

Mineral  Wells. 
Pilot  Point ... 
Port  Arthur . . , 


San  Antonio. 
Shennan 


1,442 
957 


2,600 


900 
8,589 
1,003 
1,585 


2,009 

fXiO 
1,824 
4,706 
9,813 

42,688 
42,688 
42,638 


4,919 
26,688 


26,688 

7,874 

87,780 

1,865 

2,790 

878 

1,410 

6,860 
2,129 
1,614 
1,480 
44,683 

44,633 
1.608 

1,061 

1,428 


1,409 


8,591 
1,349 
1,435 

2,808 


2,048 

"ioo" 


58,821 
10,243 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  Htated. 


rate, 

when 

paid  by 

dealer, 

percwt. 


Delivered 
.....do.... 


Shreveport,  La... 

Delivered 

.....do 


Fort  Worth. 
Delivered  .. 

Austin 

Delivered  .. 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


do 

New  Orleans. 
Delivered  ... 

do 

do 


Victoria.. 
Delivered 
do.... 


.do 
.do 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Jacksboro 
Delivered 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 


do 

San  Marcos. 


Delivered 

do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

do.... 


do... 

.....do.. 

do... 

do... 

Houston. 


Delivered 
do.... 


Freight  ^jj, 


ObiUs. 


37 


25 


80 


44 


25 


20 


20 


Lole- 

sale 
price 

per 
pound. 


20 


OetUs, 
5.90 
5.85 

li 

6i 

6 

5.65 

6* 

5.60 

5.86 

51 

51 

51 

61 

5 

6 

5.60 

6 

61 

5.55 

5.85 


6.06 

5.65 

51 

5.60 

5.90 

6.06 

5.85 

5.80 

5.40 

51 

5.95 

51 

5t 

6H 

5.60 
5.89 
5.90 


5.85 

51 

5.85 

61 

6A 

5f 
5.55 


6A 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Cents, 

«l 

6! 

6t 
6i 
7* 

61 

7 

61 

7 

61 

61 

6? 

7 
6 

61 
61 
7 

7 
6 

6A 


61 
61 
6 

n 

61 

7 

6 

61 

61 

n 

7 

61 

61 


61 
61 

7 

61 

61 

6 
7 
6 

St 


61 
61 


of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Cents. 

0.76 

.81 

.63 
.60 
1 

.88 
1.25 

.20 
1.35 

.38 

.65 
.80 
.85 
1.5 
.25 

.50 
.81 
.50 
.65 
1 

1 

.45 
.25 


.44 

.60 

.50 
1.06 
.60 
.99 
.81 

.45 
1.20 
.25 
.80 
.75 

1.04 
.69 

1.40 

.61 

.16 


.65 
.75 
1.15 
.75 
.43 

.18 
1.80 
.40 
.68 
.50 


.45 
.60 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
AmerioanSugarRef. 
Co.,  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 
AmericanSugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Henderson   Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Henderson   Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Henderson  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
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Table  II. —  WhoUmle  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  tugar — Continiied. 

TEXAS— Continoed. 


Town. 


Popula- 
lioa,  1900. 


I 


Tyler, 


Do 

Victoria 

Waco 

Do 

Wichita  naii.... 


8,009 

8,069 

4,010 

20,686 

20.686 

2.480 


Shipping  point, 
wnea  iitated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 

paidpy 

dealer. 

percwt 


New  Orleans. 


Delivered 

do.... 

....do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 


Cfente. 
44 


Whole- 
Bale 
price 
per 


Retail 

price 

per 


pJSd.  !«"«*• 


k>f  retail 
ahore  I 
whole- 1 

■ale  I 
price.  ' 
freight  j 

de- 
ducted,' 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


OmU. 

OaU$, 

61 

64 

5.85 

7 

6 

6* 

61 

St 

6f 

OaUg. 
0.44 

1.15 
.50 
.50 

1.10 
.S3 


American  Sugar  ReL 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Da 


UTAH. 


Brigham  . 

Heber 

Kaysyille. 


Lehl 

Mount  Pleanant 


Park  City 

Pleasant  Qrove. 

ProvoClly 

Salt  liake  City.. 
Do 


Smlthfleld 


Spanish  Fork., 
Sprtngville 


2,859 
1.5M 
1,706 

2,719 
2,872 

3,769 

2,460 

6,185 

68,581 

58,581 

1,494 


Ogden 

Provo  City. 
Ogden 


I  Delivered 

Salt  Lake  City. 


do .... 

Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Ogden 


2,785  '  Provo  City. 
8,422     Delivered. 


15 
20 
10 


84 
17 


26 
8 


r 

6ft 

7 

7 

.05 
.60 
.65 

6 

6J 

.25 

6i 

7ft 

.91 

t!" 

?* 

1.13 
.75 

ta. 

^ 

.80 
.40 

H 

6| 

.46 

t 

7 

.75 

tk 

6ft 
6ft 

.12 
.80 

Ogden  Sugar  Oo.i 
Lehi  Sugar  Co. 
Ogden  Sugar  Co.  and 

Utah  Sugar  Oo. 
Utah  Sugar  Co. 
Lehl  Sugar  Co. 

Utah  Sugar  Co. 
Lehi  Sugu-  Co. 
Utah  Sugar  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ogden  Sugar  Ca  and 

Lehi  Sugar  Co. 
Utah  Sugar  Co. 
Do. 


VERMONT. 


Barton  Landing 

Bellows  Falls. . . 
Bethel 

Bradford 

Derby  Line 

Hardwick 

Hartford 

Middleburg  .... 

Montpelier 

Morruville 

Newport 

Northfleld 

Randolph 

Royalton 

Rutland 

St.  Albans 

Do 

Stowe 

Swanton 

Windsor 

Woodstock 


1,050  I  Boston 

4.887  i do 

1,611     " 


614 
297 

1,884 

8,817 

1,897 

6,266 
1,262 

1,874 

1,508 
1,540 

1,427 
11,499 

6,239 

6,239 

600 

1,168 

1,656 

1,284 


Burlington 

Boston 

....do 


Delivered 
.....do.... 
Boston  ... 


.....do .... 
Delivered 


Boston 


25 

15 
25 

22 

28 


.1 


28 
25 

25 


Delivered 

White  River  Junc- 
tion. 

Delivered 

do 


10 


Boston 


do 

Waterburv 

Delivered  . 

do 


I  •  UO  ••«••««•■«< 


22 

25 
8 


5ft 

6 

f!" 

St 

5.35 

6 

5.45 

6 

5* 

6 

5.65 

6* 

6A 

6t 

5.85 
61 

6ft 
6ft 

5.45 

6ft 

5.84 
6ft 

61 

5.56 

5.35 
5.85 

6.85 
5.81 


6ft 
6 

6 
6 

6i 

6ft 
7 
6ft 
6| 

6ft 


.25 

.10 
.60 

.48 

.82 

.50 

.60 

.72 

.90 
.60 

.55 

.66 
.40 

.25 
.44 

.68 

.65 
1.12 
1.25 

.20 

.09 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Mollenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.  Oo. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.« 
American  Sugar  ReL 

Oo. 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Oo." 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Revere  Sugar  Ref. 
Oo.> 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 


Do. 

Revere  Sugar  Ref. 
Ca* 
Do. 


Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


1  Beet^ugar  companies  in  all  cases  in  this  State. 

"This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Oo. 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 


VIRGINIA. 


Town. 


Baena  Vista. 

Danville 

Faimyille . . . 


FredericlubuTg. 
Hampton 


Leeebws; 

LnniT 

Lynchbarg: 

Marion 

Newport  News 


Norfolk 

PeteTsburg . 
Portsmouth 


Do. 


Richmond. 


Do 

Winchester. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


2,888 

16,&20 

2,471 

5,068 
3,441 

1,613 

1,147 
18,891 

2,095 
19,«85 


46,624 
21,810 
17,427 

17,427 


85,050 

85,050 
5,161 


Shlppin^r  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Lynchburg 

Delivered 

OenU. 
14 

Richmond 

Philadelphia 

Delivered 

16 
80 

Alexandria 

Delivered 

15 

....do 

do 

Norfolk 

5 

Philadelphia 

Delivered 

10 

....do 

New    York   and 
Philadelphia. 

Delivered 

10 

Philadelphia  and 

New  York. 
Delivered 

10 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


OenU. 
H 

5.46 
6.45 

5.59 

5.56 

if- 

5.45 

5.35 
5.82 
5.45 

5.17 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Cents. 
6* 
6 
51 

6 
6 


6* 
6* 
6* 
6 


5* 

6 

6 


5* 

6 
6 


Cents. 

0.86 

.80 

.19 

.25 
.55 

1.26 

.95 

.90 

1.25 

.50 


.05 
.68 
.55 


.38 

.80 
.60 


Maker. 


Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 
Do. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

Do. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

W.  H.  McCahan. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Ck).  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

Do. 

W.  H.  McCahan. 


WASHINGTON. 


Ballaid. 


Blaine.... 

Centralia 

Cheiiey... 


Davenport. 


EUlensburg 
Hoquiam . . 


nwaco 

Montesano 

Olympia 

Port  Townsend. 


Pullman... 

Seattle 

Snohomish 
Spokane... 


Do.. 

Taooma 

Do.. 


4,568 

1,592 

1,600 

781 


1,000 

1,737 
2,600 

584 

1.194 

4,082 

8,443 

1,308 
80,671 

2,101 
86,848 

88,848 
87,714 
87,714 


Seattle 


do . . . 

Takoma. 
Spokane. 


.do 


Seattle 

San  Francisco 

Portland , 

San  Francisco , 

Delivered 

San  Francijico . 


Delivered 

do.... 

Seattle  ... 
Delivered 


.do 
.do 
.do 


30 

20 
16 
10 


18 

50 
20 

17* 
10 


20 


8.7 


5.65 

51 

5.65 

6i 


6A 

5J 

5.65 

51 

5t 

6 

51 

6i 

6.87 
51 
6 

6.22 
5.68 
5.67 


6 

6* 
6* 

7f 


7* 

7i 
6 

61 
6 

ei 

6 

7 

6| 

7 

6i 

7 
7 
61 


.05 

.55 
.44 
.54 


.92 

.88 
.16 

.95 

.28 

.66 

.a5 

.50 

.79 

1.16 

.50 

.78 

1.82 

.99 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 

Do. 
Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.^and  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Ref.  Co. 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 

California  Sugar  Re- 
finery. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


iThis  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Table  II. —  Wholenle  and  r€laU  prices  ofgramulaied  suffor — OontinDed. 

WBBT  VIBOINIA. 


Town. 


Beaver  

ClarkAlniTg 

Shepbeidstown 


WeHabuifr 
WeMton . . . 
Wheeling. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Shipplnir  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Tmght 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


4,0G0 
1,184 


2,688 

2,  MO 

38,878 


Cumberland. 
Delivered  ... 
Baltimore... 


Wheeling 
Delivered 
.....do.... 


Oenta. 
14 


25 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Oente. 
6.81 
5.66 
6.66 


6.72 
6.92 
6.67 


rof  retain 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
iieight 

de- 
ducted, 

pound. 


Oenta. 


n 


61 

6i-7 
6* 


Oente. 

1.55 

1.10 

.60 


.87 
.68 


.83 


Maker. 


Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  Sugar  Bef. 

Go.  and  Arbackle 

Bros. 
Franklin  Sugar  Bef. 

Oo.i 
Arbuckle  Bros. 

Franklin  Sugar  BeL 
Go.i  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 


WI800NSIN. 


Appleton 


Arcadia 

Barron 

Barronett 

Beloit 10,436 


16,085 


Berlin 


Do 

Black  River  Falls 


Burlington 
Cedarburg. 


Chilton.... 
Darlington 


DelAvan 
Elkhom 
Elroy... 


1,278 
1,498 


Grand  Rapids . . .  i 
Green  Bay 


Hartford 
Horloon . 
Hudson  . 


Janesville 
Kenosha  . 


Lancaster 
Madison.. 
Marinette 


Manston. 


Menomonle 
Milwaukee . 

Do 

Do 


4,489 

4,489 
1,988 

2,626 
1,626 

1,460 
1.808 

2,244 
1,731 
1,686 

4,498 
18,684 

1,682 

1,876 

8,269 


13,186 
11,606 


2,408 
19,164 
16,196 


1,718 

6,656 
285,815 
285,815 
285,815 


Milwaukee 
Chicago. 
Delivered  . 
Chicago ... 
Delivered  . 
.....do 


and 


Milwaukee 


Delivered 
Chicago.. 


.....do , 

Milwaukee . 


, . . .  .do 

Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. 

Delivered 

....do 

do 


do 

Manitowoc 

Milwaukee 

do 

Delivered  . 


Chicago ... 

Milwaukee 

Chicago. 


and 


Chicago  .. 
Delivered 
do.... 


.do 


Chicago  . . 
Delivered 
....do.... 
....do.... 


16 


28 


16 


22i 

14 
9 

16 
20 


12 
13 
15* 


17A 
10 


25 


5A 

6.62 
51 

6.92 
6.87 


5.68 

5.65 
6.68 

5.61 
5.72 

1^ 

5.85 

6 

5.96 

5.67 
5.84 

6ft 

6.72 

5.66 


5.68 
5.50 


6 

5.62 

6.66 


6.67 

6.T2 

5* 

5.96 

5ft 


6* 

.19 

6i 
6* 

.88 
.68 
.58 
.88 

6* 

.71 

!^ 

.60 
.85 

6 
6 

.25 
.19 

6 
6* 

.24 

.38 

6 

.15 
.25 
.29 

6* 
61 

.58 
.70 

6 

.27 

6 

.18 

6f 

0 

P 

.91 
.81 

? 

.10 
.88 

6 

.88 

5« 

.69 
0 

.55 
-.80 

American  Sugar  Bef. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Bef. 
Ca  and  Mollen- 
haner  Sugar  Bel 
Oo. 

Mollenhauer  Sagar 
Ref.Co. 

American  Sugar  Bet 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mollenhauer  Sngu 

Ref .  Co. 
American  Sugar  BeL 

Oo. 
Mollenhauer  Sogv 

Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  BsL 

Co. 


American  Sugar  Bef- 
Co.   and   Mollen- 
hauer Sugar  Bef. 
Ca 
Do. 

American  Sugar  BeL 
Co. 

Mollenhauer  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


iThis  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Table  II. —  WJiolescUe  and  retaU  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 

WISCONSIN— Continaed. 


Town. 


Mlneralpoint ... 

Necedafi 

Oconto , 

Onalaska 


PraiiieduChien, 
Princeton 


Reedaborg 

Richland  Center, 
Ripon 


River  Falls 


Shawano 


Sheboygui 

StnigeonBay.. 

Wanpun , 

Wanaau 

West  Superior . 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


2,991 
1.209 
5,646 
1,S68 

3,282 

1,202 


2,225 
2,821 
8,818 

2,006 


1,863 

1,801 
8.372 

3,185 
12,854 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Delivered 

»  *  ■  «  sVA^^  •  ■  *  « 

do .... 

Lacrosse. 


Delivered  . 
Milwaukee 


Delivered 

do .... 

Chicago  . . 


Delivered 


Milwaukee 


Delivered 

Milwaukee    and 
Green  Bay. 

Delivered 

.....do 

do 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Omts. 


6 


18 


20 


20 


20 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Oenla. 
5.73 
5.47 
5.45 

5.88 


5.67 
5.95 
5.68 

5.82 


5* 

5.57 
6A 


5. 


Excess 

of  retail 

above 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
do- 

ducted. 

per^ 

pound. 

OerUa. 

dents. 

H 

0.52 

.6 

.5a-.  78 

7 

1.55 

6* 

.74 

6i 

.35 

6* 

.44 

6 

.88 

6i 

.30 

6i 

.87 

6i 

.43 

6 

.30 

6 

.43 

64 

.80 

7 

1.20 

5.64 

0 

7 

1.10 

Maker. 


American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.^ 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


Do. 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 


WYOMING. 


Oarbon... 
Cheyenne 
Laramie.. 


Do. 


Rock  Springs. 
Sheridan 


684 

14,067 

8,207 

8,207 

4,368 
1,560 


San  Frandsoo 

do 

do 


.do 


do.... 

Delivered 


76 
76 
75 

75 
75 


5.45 

6 

6.18 

6.16 
6.65 


7f 
7 

7 


61 
7 


.94 
.24 
,07 

,15 

,16 
,85 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
GalifomiaSugarRef. 

Co. 
California  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and   western 

Sugar  Ref.  Co.i 
Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Do. 


iThifl  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Go. 


Tablb  III. — WholetaU  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Bakmg  Powdtr. 

ALABAMA. 


Town. 


Anniflton.. 
Deoatur... 
Florence . . 
Gadsden . . 
Livingston 


Montgomery . 
New  Decatur. 

Osark 

Pratt  City.... 
SuccesBor 


Popala- 
tton.iwa 


Shipping  point,  when 
stoted. 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


I 


9,606 
8,114 
6,478 
4,282 
861 

80,846 
4.487 
1,570 
8,486 


Delirered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


do.... 

.....do.... 

do.... 

Bingham. 
Delivered 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


OmU. 


»26 


8 


OenU. 
881 

42 
40 
42 
40 

40 

48 

48i 

42k 

40 


Betail 

price  per 

pound. 


OenU. 
50 
50 

ao 

SO 
50 

50 
60 
60 
50 
50 


ARKANSAS. 


SxceBB 
above 
wfaole- 
Bftle 
price, 
ndgfat 
dedQCt- 
edLper 
pouid. 

OetiU. 

in 

8 
4i 

8 
10 

10 
7 
6i 
7.42 

10 


Bentonville 

Berryville 

Conway 

Coming 

Fayetteville 

Fort  Smith 

Hot  Springs....'.. 

Do 

UttleRock 

Do 

Malvern 

Mammoth  Spring 

Nashville 

Siloam  Spring 

Texarkana 

Warren 


1,848 
661 

2,008 
784 

4.061 

11,687 

0,978 

9,973 

88,807 

88,807 

1.682 

717 

928 

1,706 

4,914 

964 


Delivered 


Chicago,  111.. 
St  Louis,  Mo 
Chicago,  111.. 


Delivered 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


Little  Rock. 
Delivered  .. 

do 

Kansas  City 
Delivered  .. 


.do 


20 

78 

81 

108 


26 


48 


40 

S* 

40 
42 

381 

4(^ 

40k 

42.60 

41.60 

87 

41f 

42 


50 
50 
60 
50 
411 

80 
45 
50 
45 
50 

60 
50 
50 
45 
50 

50 


10 
9.8S 
0.25 
9.19 
8.13 

8 

&41 
10 
6.25 
9.S8 

9.34 
7.60 
8.90 
7.S 
8.  S3 

8 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda. . . 
Bakersfleld 

Do 

Chico 

Colusa 


Coronado . . . 
Grass  Valley 


Jamestown  . 

Lorin 

Los  Angeles. 


Do 

MaxTBville . . . 
National  City 

Oroville 

Pasadena 


16,464 
4,886 
4.886 
2,640 
1,441 

936 
4,719 


102,479 

102,479 

8,497 

1,086 

554 

9,117 


Delivered 

San  Frencisco 

do 

do 

do 


Sacramento  and  San 
Francisco. 

do 

do 

Delivered 


866 


do 

San  Francisco. 

Ban  Diego 

Sacramento  . . . 
Los  Angeles . . . 

I  Case. 


72 
78 
25 
20 


50 

36 
10 


15 
6 

15 
8 


40 
40 

Hk 
40k 
411 

41 
40 

41* 

41 

40 

40 
41* 
4U 
40ft 

40A 


45 

50 
SO 
50 
66 

45 
50 

60 
45 
45 

45 
50 
50 
50 
60 


6 

9.88 

7.77 

9.25 

18.24 

4 

9.90 

&40 
8.99 
6 

6 

'8L24 

8.70 

9.85 

9.61 
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Tablb  m. — WhoUgale  and  retail  prices  of  Boyal  Baking  Powder — Ck)iitinaed. 

CALIFORNIA— Gontlnaed. 


Town. 


Pandena ... 
Placerville. 
Pleuanton. 
SacrameDto . 
Do 


8&nJo0e 

San  Rafael 

Rlalto 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 


Do 

Santa  Cniz. 
Santa  Ron. 
Stockton... 
Vallejo 


Viaalia. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


»,U7 

1,748 

1,100 

29,282 

29,282 

21,600 
8,878 


17,700 
842,782 

842,782 

5.669 

6,678 

17,606 

7,966 

8,065 


Shipping  point,  when 


Lot  Angeles... 
Sacramento ... 
San  Francisco. 

Delivered 

.....do 


San  Frandsoo. 

.....do 

New  York 

Delivered 

....do 


.....do 

San  Frandsoo. 

.....do 

.....do 

Delivered 


San  Frandsoo 


Freight 
rate.  If 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwi 


OaiiB. 

8 

80 

16 


7* 
7 
60 


16 


(T) 


54 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
poond. 


41k 


Retail 

price  per 

pound. 


OaUa. 
60 
60 
60 
46 
60 

45 
45 
60 
60 
45 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 


Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


Oenta. 
8.2 
9.70 
8.09 
6 
9.50 

8.68 
4.98 

11.17 

10 
6,67 

8.75 

8.75 

9.49 

8 

8.75 

8.21 


OOLORADO. 


Buenavlsta 

Denver 

Fort  Collins 

Greeley 

La  Junta. . . 


1,006 
188,859 
8,054 
8,028 
2,518 


Denver... 
Delivered 
.....do .... 
Denver... 
Pueblo ... 


29 
27 


182 

41 
40 
401 
48 


40 

8 

45 

4 

45 

5 

60 

8.88 

60 

6.78 

CONNECTICUT. 


Bristol 

Bridgeport 
Brooklyn .. 
Danburv . . 
Oreenwlch 


Mllford 

Mystic 

New  Britain 

New  Grosvenor  Dale. 
Norwich 


Sejrmour 

South  Manchester 

Southport 

Stafford  Springs . . . 


Stamford  .. 
Stonlngrton 
Stratford... 
Waterbory. 


6,268 
70,996 

2,858 
16,587 

2,420 

8,788 


25,996 

'i7,'26i' 

8,541 


2,460 

15,997 
2,278 
8,657 

45,859 


Delivered  .< 
New  York . . 
Providence. 
Delivered  .. 
New  York.. 


do.... 

Delivered 

do.... 

.....do.... 
do.... 


New  Haven 
Delivered  . . 

.....do 

.....do 


New  York 

do 

Delivered 
....do.... 


8 
8 


«5 

12 


6 


n*-2i 

18 


89 
881 

89 

2* 
89 

881 

89 
87 
40 

a>A 

89^ 
•86 
881 
881 

88 
40 
40 
89A 


45 
40 
60 
45 
45 

45 
45 
42 

50 

47 

45 
40 
60 
48 

45 
60 
45 
42 


6 

L17 
10.92 
5.41 
6 

6.18 
6 
5 
10 
7.58 

5.35 
5 

11.25 
4.25 

7 

9.87 
5 
2.41 


DELAWARE. 


Delaware  City 
Wilmington  .. 


1,182 
76.606 


Philadelphia 
Delivered  ... 


« 10-16 


88} 
40 


60 
45 


11.25 
5 


il2H>unce  can 
tBox. 


763- 


-55 


s  Bought  from  Hartford  Jobber;  apparently  a  cut  price. 
«Doxen. 
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FLOBIDA. 


lynriL 


Oftinetrllle... 

Miami 

Milton 

PaUtka 

Peiuacola.... 

St.  Augustine 


Popola- 
tkm,VKO, 


S,68S 

1,681 

1«204 

8,801 

17,747 

4,372 


Sbi! 


"*ajSd! 


point,  wlien 


New  York. 
Delivered  . 
Penaaoola . 
DellTered  . 
New  York. 


.do 


fteifht 
rate,  if 

paid  by 
dealer, 

percwt. 


18 

'iz' 

68 


Whole- 

iale 

price  pet 

poond. 


881 


BetiOl 

price  pa 

poond. 


aboTe 

whole- 

Mle 

neignt 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


Cbite. 
45 
45 
60 
46 
•411 

60 


4.U 

4 

9.» 

6l6S 

10 

HLSr 


OBOBOIA. 


Americas .... 

Augusta 

Brunswick... 
Colnmbus.... 
Cuthbert 

Kaufman 

Tlfton 

Milledgevine 

Newnan 

ThomasTlUe . 


7,874 
89,441 

9,081 
17,614 

2,641 


4,219 
8,664 
6,822 


New  York 
Dellyered . 
....do.... 
New  York 
Delivered  , 


do.... 

Macon 

Delivered 
Atlanta... 
New  York 


11 


78 


89 


18 
75 


41 

S* 

881 
881 

41 

89 

411 

881 


60 
50 
50 
45 

50 

50 
50 
60 
50 
50 


9.fi6 
10 

5.S2 
1L» 

9 

8.a 
11 

10.50 


IDAHO. 


Caldwell. 
Moscow.. 


997 
2,484 


Fortland.Oreg 
Delivered 


UO 


42 
40 


60 
00 


6.9 
20 


ILUNOIB. 


Amboy 

Ashland , 

Astoria 

Belleville 

Bement 

Bloomington  . 

Bracevllie 

BuakerhiU 

Cairo 

Do 

Canton 

Carrollton 

Centralia 

Chenoa  

Chicago 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

ChiUicothe 

Danville 

Delavan , 

Duquoin 

KarlviUe 

Edwardsvllle  . 

Effingham 

Bureka 

Galesbuxg , 

Geneva , 

1 


1,826 
1,201 
1,684 
17,484 
1,484 

28,286 

1,660 

1,279 

12,666 

12,666 

5,664 
2,866 
6,721 
1,512 

1,698,675 

1,698,676 
1,098,975 
1,098,675 
1,098,575 

1,699 
16,854 
1,804 
4,868 
1,122 

4,167 
8,774 
1,661 
18,607 
2,446 


Delivered 
, . . .  .do . . . . 

Peoria 

StLools.. 
Chicago.. 


. . . .  .do . . . .  < 

Delivered 
St  Louis.. 
New  York 
Chicago  .. 


Chicago  and  Peoria 

Delivered 

Chicago 

do 

Delivered 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


.....do.. 
.....do.. 

do.. 

.....do .. 
Chicago 


St.  Louis 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Delivered 

do 

do 


24 
10 

20 

16 


20 
64 
87 

27A17 


26 
25  A 19 


18 

7 
20 


60 
46 
50 
45 
45 

60 
50 
40 
45 
45 

46 

40 
45 

50 
50 


37 

45 

87* 

45 

^ 

45 
45 

39A 

45 

88 

50 

.S(^ 

50 
50 

31i 

40 

40 

50 

41} 

50 

40 

SO 

40A 

45 

41 

45 

10 
5.26 
9.75 
6.57 
580 

12.96 
10 
LOO 

&a 

7.38 

6.  IS 

&S0 

&6I 

tt.17 


8 
7.80 

6.41 

6.41 
12 
9.6S 
&2» 
8. 97 

9.98 
&06 
10 
49 
4 


I  Probably  wholesale  dealer. 


si2oanoecan. 
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Tablb  in. — WhoUaale  and  retail  prices  of  Boyal  Baking  Powder—^Ji^xxeA. 

ILLINOIS— Gontinned. 


Town. 


Grayrflle 

Qreenfleld  .... 

Origffsville 

HlUsboio 

Hoopeston 

JackBonvllle . . 

JeiBeyville 

Kewanee 

Kinmnndy 

Laoon 

Lewi«town.... 

Marion 

ManeUles 

Mattoon 

Monmouth.... 

Mount  Carmel 

MUford 

Minonk 

Morxiaon 

Mount  Carroll. 

Mound  City... 
Naperville  — 
NauYOO  

Oregon 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Savanna  

Sumner 

Tayloirllle.... 
Upper  Alton  . . 

Vandalia 

Viiden 

Virginia 

Warren 

Waimw 

Whitehall 

Wilmette 

Wyoming 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


1,948 
1,065 
1,404 
1,987 
8,828 

16,078 
8,617 
8,382 
1,221 
1,601 

2,604 
2,610 
2,660 
9,622 
7,460 

4,311 
1,077 
2,646 
2,808 
1,966 

2,706 
1,699 
1,821 

1,677 
10,668 

66,100 
8,826 
1,268 
4,248 
2,878 

2,666 
2,280 
1,600 
1,827 

2,385 
2,080 
2,800 
1,277 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


Vinoennea. 
St  LouiB... 
Chicago... 
Delivered  . 
New  York. 


Chicago 

Chicago  and  Alton ... 

Delivered 

.....do , 

Peoria 


Peoria  and  Chicago . . 

St.  Louis 

Chicago 

Decatur 

Delivered 


do . . . . 

Chicago .. 
Delivered 
.....do.... 
do.... 


St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

Chicago 

Burlington  and  Keo- 
kuk. 

Chicago 

Delivered 


.....do.... 
.....do.... 
St.  Louis. . 
Chicago  .. 
Delivered 


.....do.... 
....do.... 

Peoiia 

Delivered 


Chicago.. 
.....do.... 
Delivered 


Freight 

rate,  if 

paid  by 

dealer, 

per  cwt 


Cents. 
20 
18 
22 


40-60 

24 
18-24 


10 

17-29 
44 
18 
12 


20 


19 

16 

8-16 

24 


20 
18 


80 


10 
29 
12 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


CemU. 
4U 

40 
40 
88 

40 
40 

40A 
38 

37* 

39} 
36f 

8»t 
40 

40 

42 
42 

40 
40 
41 

881 
40A 

40 
40 
40 


40 


38 
40 
86 
41 

40 
87* 


88 


Retail 

price  per 

pound. 


OenU, 
60 
40 
50 
46 
46 

60 
60 
60 
46 
45 

50 
60 
60 
45 
60 

60 
60 
60 
45 
60 

46 
60 
60 

46 
60 

46 
45 
60 
60 
46 

60 
60 
60 
45 

60 
60 
42 
60 


Bxcess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


OenU. 
8.06 
-.71 
9.78 
6 
6.60 

9.76 

9.82 

9.68 

7 

7.40 

9.96 

12.90 

8.99 

6.72 

10 

10 
9.89 
9 
8 

8 

4.81 
9.85 
9.86 

6.01 
9.68 

5 
6 

9.80 

10.24 

4.59 

12 
10 

14.70 
4 

9.90 
12.21 

2.66 
12 


INDIANA. 


Albion 

Alexandria 

Angola 

Atdca 

Auburn 

Bedford 

Do , 

Bourbon 

Brazil 

Brookston 

Cannelton 

Columbus 

Connersville 

Crawfordsville 

Ciownpoint 

Delphi 

Dublin 

Bast  Chicago 

Edinbuig 

Fort  Wayne 


1,324 
1,721 
2,141 
3,006 
3,896 

6,116 
6,116 
1,187 
7,786 
949 

2,188 
8,130 
6,836 
6,649 
2.836 

2,136 

696 

8,411 

1,820 

45,116 


Toledo  ... 
Muncie. . . 
Delivered 
Chicago . . 
Delivered 


New  York... 
Cincinnati  .. 

Chicago 

Terre  Haute. 
Chicago 

New  York . . , 
Delivered  ... 
New  York.. 
Delivered  . . . 
Chicago 


New  York 

Richmond,  Ind 

Chicago 

Indianapolis . . 
Dellveied , 


21* 
10 


20 


45 
20 
20 
9 
20 

166 


88 


10 

60 

7 
7 
8 


60 
46 
46 
60 
46 

60 
45 
50 
46 
46 

45 
46 
46 
46 
46 

45 
50 
49 
46 
45 


9.88 
6.15 
3 

10.30 
5 

10.55 
5.22 
9.39 
5.33 
4.30 

6.94 

6 

6.29 

8 

6.90 

6.76 
9.93 
8.93 
6.34 
6.42 


iBanel. 
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TAXiM  nL— TfAofeiate  and  reUtU  prieea  of  Royal  Bating  iWdo^-Continaed. 

INPIAKA-OoptlniMd. 


lynm. 


ttoDtino. 


Shipping  polnt»  when 


Ftateht 
rate,  If 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwi 


Whole- 
sale 
piioeper 
pound. 


Retail 

pdceper 

poond. 


abore 
whole- 
ale 
price 
ftdfht 
dedact- 
ed,per 
poond 


Fy>rt  Wayne. . . 
Oreencaatle... 
Oreenfleld  .... 
Oreensboig . . . 
Hartfoiddty. 

Indianapolia.. 

Do 

Jeffenonyllle . 
Knightstown . 
Lawrencehnig 

Madison 

Michigan  City 
Monticello.... 
Mount  Veraon 
Mappanee 

Oakland  aty . 

Plymouth 

Richmond 

Rockport 

Seymour 

SonthBend... 

Sullivan 

Terre  Haute  . . 

Tipton 

Valparaiso.... 

Vincennen.... 

Do 

Wabaah 

Winamac 

Winchester  ... 


«S115 
8,061 
1,4m 
6,0M 
6^912 

109,164 
109,164 

1,942 

4,826 

7,886 
1,486 
2,107 
6,182 
2,208 

1,991 
8,666 
18,226 
2,888 
6,445 

86,999 

8,118 

86,678 

8,764 

6,280 

10,249 

10,249 

8,618 

1.684 

8,706 


DeUTOwd... 

....do 

.....do 

Indianapolis 
Chicago 


16 
14 


DeUrered. 

.....do 

New  York. 

do • . . . . 

DeUTend . 


44 

47 


Clndiiiiatl,Ohio 

Chicago 

.....do 

New  York 

Chicago 


Indianapolia. 
SonthBend.. 

Delivered 

NewYoilc... 
Deliyered.... 


10 
10 
12 
40 

16 

21ft 
U 


41 


New  York... 
Deliyered.... 
New  York... 
Indianapolis. 
Chicago 


48 


NewYoric... 

.....do 

Indianapolis. 

Chicago 

Mnnoie 


60 
18 
12 

66 

68 
12 
21 

8 


Oaiit. 
40 
891 

40 

88 

87* 

40 

ir 

401 

881 

40 

881 

40 

88« 

881 

881 

40 
89 
89 


45 

50 
60 
45 
50 

45 
45 
45 
45 
46 

45 
60 
45 
50 
60 

50 
GO 
45 
45 
45 

45 
50 
45 
45 
45 

45 
45 
60 
SO 
SO 


6 

10:50 
10.42 

4.9 

lias 

5.42 
6.42 
(.11 
6.(8 
7.S0 

4.90 

las 

4.» 

10.0 
9.S5 

O.SS 
0.48 
6 

(.84 
6 

5.77 
10 
6.75 
6.U 
OlU 

4.44 

6.47 

10.88 

O.SS 

lasi 


IOWA. 


Atlantic 

Anita 

Audubon  

Bellevue 

Bloomfleld , 

Boone , 

Carroll 

Cedar  Rapids , 

Do 

Centerville 

Clarinda 

Clinton 

Creaco 

Davenport 

Dccorah 

Denison , 

Dee  Moines 

Dubuque 

Elkader 

IV>rt  Madison 

Oreenfleld 

Griswold 

Humboldt , 

Independence , 

Indianola , 

Iowa  City , 

Jefferson , 

Knoxville , 

^12  ounces. 


6,M6 
086 
1,866 
1,607 
2,105 

8,880 

2,882 

25,666 

25,666 

5,256 

8,276 
22,696 

2,806 
85,254 

8,246 

2,771 

62,189 

86,297 

1,821 

9,278 

1,800 
900 
1,474 
8.656 
8,261 

7,887 
2,601 
8,181 


Des  Moines. 

.....do 

Delivered  .. 
Dubuqne... 
Chicago 


do . . . . 

Delivered 

.....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 


Omaha,  Bnrlingtou. . . 

Chicago 

do 

Delivered 

do 


.....do 

do 

do 

Dubuque . . . 
Delivered  .. 

do 

Omaha 

Fort  Dodge. 
Delivered: . . 
Des  Moines. 

Delivered  .. 
Des  Moines. 
Chicago  . . . . 


15 
18 


41 


17-22 
19 
40 


15* 


18 
12.58 


m 


12 
40 


41 

45 

180 

40 

«>A 

60 

•4? 

«78 

41 

45 

40. 

50 

40tC 

GO 

4QJL 

45 

40t 

60 

40 

45 

40 

50 

«0A 

45 

40 

40 

88 

45 

41 

60 

404 

60 

40 

50 

40 

60 

«^ 

50 

40 

45 

41 

60 

40A 

50 

41 

50 

40A 

GO 

40 

60 

411 

60 

40A 

50 

89 

50 

S.85 
9.84 
9.tt 
27.91 
&tt 

9.18 

%.m 

9.fi0 
5 

9.88 

i40 

•.4D 

7 

9 

9.60 
10 
10 

9.44 

5 

9 

9.41 
8.88 
0.56 
9.88 

&2S 

9.17 

10.00 


I  Posribly  an  error. 


•horn. 
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Table  in. — WhoUtale  and  retail  prices  of  Roycd  Baking  Powder — Oontinaed. 

lOWA-Continned. 


Town. 


Ltnting. 
Leon 


lAons < 

Malvern 

Manchester, 
Mapleton... 
Maqnoketa  . 


Muscatine 
Kewton... 
Oelweln... 


Onawa.... 
OakalooMk. 


Shenandoah 
Siffoomey... 

Vmton 

Wankon .... 


Popnla- 
tion,  1900. 


1,488 
1,905 


1,166 
2,887 
1,099 
8,777 

14,078 
8,682 
6,142 

1,988 
9,212 

8,578 
1,962 
8,499 
2,168 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


Delivered 
....do.... 


do.... 

Omaha... 
Chicago.. 
Delivered 
Chicago .. 


Delivered 

Des  Moines 

Waterloo  and  Dubu- 
que. 

Delivered 

.....do 


Chl< 
Deli 


icago 

Delivered 

Dubuque  and  Chicago 


Freight 
rate,  if 

paid  by 
dealer 

percwt 


OenU. 


19 

47 


10 
11-22 


10-32 
26 


16-40 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


OmU. 
40 
40A 

IS* 
40 

89 
40 
89i 

'81 
40 

41 
42 


Betafl 

price  per 

pound. 


OenU. 
46 
50 

46 
50 
50 
50 
46 

40 
50 
50 

40 
50 

50 
50 
50 
50 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
iklght 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


OenU. 
6 
9.68 

4.68 
9.81 
9.12 
9.68 
8 

1 

9.90 
10.66 

9 
10 

8.90 

7.74 

10.42 

9.44 


KAN8A& 


Abilene 

Argentine 

Arkansas  City. 

Atchison 

Do 


Angusta. 


Belleville... 
Burlingame. 
Concordia... 
Emporia.... 


Fredonia. 


Oirard  .... 
Goodland. 
Herington 
Holton 


Junction  City. 
Leavenworth . 

Marlon 

McFheiBon.... 
Minneapolis .. 

Neodesha 

Newton 

Osage  City.... 
Oswego .....  . 


Ottawa 

Do 

PaoU 

Parsons 

Peabody  .... 
Pleasonton.. 

Babetha 

St.  Marys.... 

Topeka 

Do 

Washington. 

Wlehita 


8,607 

5,878 

6,140 

16,722 

16,722 

1,197 

1,888 
1,486 
8,401 
8,228 

1,660 

2,478 
1,069 
1,607 
8,062 

4,696 
20,786 
1,824 
2,996 
1,727 

1,772 
6,208 
2,792 
2,208 

6,964 

6,984 
8,144 
7,682 
1,869 
1,097 

1,646 

1,890 

88,606 

88,606 

1,576 

24,671 


Kansas  City 
Delivered .. 

....do 

.....do 

.....do 


Wichita  and 
City. 

Topeka 

Kansas  City . 

do 

Delivered ... 


Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis. 

Kansas  City 

Leavenworth 

Topeka 

Delivered 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Kansas  City 

Independenoe 

Wichita 

Topeka , 

Kansas  City  and  Jop- 

lin. 
Delivered 


Lawrence .. 
Kansas  City 
Delivered .. 

Topeka 

City 


Atchison ... 
Kansas  City 
Delivered .. 
. . . .  .do ...... 

Omaha 

Delivered  .. 


80 


20-60 

26 
28 
80 


81-74 

86 
60 
17 


46 

9 

18 

16 

66-20 


24 
17 


22 
16 


86 


40 
40 
40 

41 

42 
40 
40 
881 

186 

40 
40 
48 
881 

89 
89 
40 
40 
40 

40 

40 
89 

40 

40 
40 
42 
40 
411 

40 
40 
40 


40 


50 

9.29 

50 

9 

50 

10 

50 

10 

46 

6 

46 

60 
50 
60 
60 

40 

50 
60 
46 
50 

46 
46 
46 
46 
60 

66 
50 
50 
50 

46 

60 
46 
46 
60 
50 

60 
45 
45 
46 
48 

46 


8.80 

7.74 

9.77 

9.70 

11.26 

4.69 

9.66 

9.40 

1.83 

11.26 

6 
6 
6 
6 
9.64 

14.91 
9.46 
9.84 

10.46 


9.76 

4.83 

8 

9.67 

8.08 

11.86 
4.67 
5 
6 


1  Probably  a  ia<Nxnoe  can. 
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Tabui  UI.'-WhdlMUe  and  reUtU  prieet  cfEoyal 


Pmixifr— Ccmtuiiied. 


Town. 


000,1900. 


Bhlppfxig  potait,  when 


ktod. 


fteifht 
rate,  if 

paid  by 
dealer, 

perewi 


Whoto- 

ale 

pEloeper 

pound. 


Retail 

price  per 

pound. 


Ezoea 
•bore 
whole- 
Mle 
price, 
&«ill[lit 
deduct- 
ed, p« 
pomuL 


Aoffiista 

Berea 

Oalhonn 

Cyntbiana 

Danville 

Eliabethtown 

Eminence 

Flemlngebnig. 

Frankfort 

Greenrille.... 

Hendenon .  • . . 
Hopkinsville.. 

London 

LooifTille 

Do 

Do 

Moiganfleld... 
Owensboro.... 

Pails 

BoottiviUe 

Shelbrdlle... 

Somereet 

Uniontown  ... 


1,718 

762 

681 

8,267 

4,286 

1,861 
1,018 
1,268 
9.487 
1,061 

10.272 

7,280 

1,147 

204,781 

204,781 

204,781 

2,0« 

18,189 


8,016 
8,884 
1,683 


Gindnnati 

Deliyered 

BvanflYille,  Ind. 

Cincinnati 

DeliTered 


8 


10 


Loaiarllle. 
Lexington. 
Cincinnati 

.....do 

Louisville. 


18 

86 
16 


Delivered 
Louisville 
.....do .... 
Delivered 
.....do.... 


48 
48 


do 

Bvansville,  Ind 

Delivered 

LooisviUeioid'NM^^ 
ville. 


21 


6»« 


Deliveied 

Lezinglon 

Kvansvllle,Ind. 


80 
20 


40 
8»& 


46 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
46 
60 

60 
46 
60 
46 
46 

46 
60 
60 
60 
46 


60 
60 
60 


ObhU. 

6.M 
10 
10l» 

9.7t 
10 

9.77 

&« 

ia27 

6.2S 

laio 

IM 
4.GB 
9.» 

4.« 
&« 

9.79 
10 
9.66 
9l« 


U.67 

9.70 

IfllSS 


LOUISIANA. 


Jennings 

Lake  Providence 
New  Orleans.... 
WhitecasUe 


1,689 

1,266 

287,104 

1,860 


New  York... 
Delivered  ... 

do 

New  Orleans 


60 


>6 


40 
40 
44 


60 
66 
46 
60 


10.40 
16 

6 

6 


ICAINB. 


Baogor... 
iSiSst... 
Biddeford 
Clinton... 
Freeport.. 


Kennebunk 
Lewiston . . . 

Lubec 

Banford 


Thomaston. 
Watervllle., 
Wlnterport , 
Winthiop... 


Wiscasset.. 
Woodfords. 
Yarmouth . 
York 


21,860 
4.616 

16,146 
448 
760 

8,228 

28,761 

8,006 

6,078 

2,688 
9. 477 
1,628 
2,068 

1,278 


2,274 
2,668 


Delivered  , 

do.... 

New  York 
Portland. 
.....do.... 


.....do..... 
. . . .  .do . . . . , 
Boston  .... 
New  York. 


Boston 

Portland  and  Boston 

Boston 

Portland , 


Delivered 

do.... 

Portland  . 
Boston... 


26 
14 

6 

12 

126 

46 


26^1 
•16 

18 


100 
26 


40 
80 
881 

40 
40 

40 
89 

S* 
88 

88 

86 
87 
40 


41 
42 
881 


45 
46 
46 
60 
46 

46 

45 


60 

60 
45 
46 
60 

60 
45 
46 
46 


6 
« 

9.74 
486 

4.M 


12 
9.75 

7.» 

11 
4 
S 

6 


iDosen. 


'Osse. 
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Table  III. — WhoUaale  and  retail  pricei  of  JRoyal  Baking  Pouxt^r— Ck>ntinaed. 

MABYLAND. 


Town. 


Annapolis... 
Cumbierland 
Ellicott  City 
Frederick... 
Ha^entown. 

Do 

Oakland.... 
Taneytown . 


Popola- 
Mon  1900. 


8,402 

17,128 

1,881 

9,296 

18,591 

18,691 

1,170 

666 


Shippingpoint,  when 


ited. 


New  York, 

do . . . . . 

Baltimore. 
Delivered  , 
do.... 


....do.... 
.....do.... 
Frederick 


FMight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


Omit. 

26 

27 

6 


10 


Whole- 
Bale 
price  per 
poond. 


OetUa. 
89 
881 

40 

«»A 

881 
89 

40 


Retail 

price  per 

pound. 


OmU. 
60 
46 
60 
60 
60 

46 

60 
60 


above 
whole- 
sale 

price, 
frd^ht 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


OenU. 
10.76 
5.96 
12.44 
10 
10.42 

6.25 
11 
9.90 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amhent . 
Andorer. 
Athol.... 
Attleboro 
Ayer 


Bone 

Beverly . . 
BUlerica. 
Boston... 
Brockton 


Brookfield  . 
Ounbridge. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Cunbridgeport 

Oanton. 

Ghicopee 

Dalton 


Danvers 

East  Boston 

Easthampton... 
East  Lexington . 
East  Weymouth 


Edgartown  .. 

Everett 

Fitchbuig.... 

Foxboro  

Framingham 


Georgetown. 
Gloucester.. 
Hingham... 
Holyoke .... 
Hyannis.... 


Lancaster.. 
Lawrence.. 

Do 

Do 

Leominster 


Lowell. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lynn  . 

Do. 


6,028 
6,818 
7,061 
11,886 
2,446 


18,884 

2,776 

660,802 

40,068 

8,062 
91,886 
91,886 
91,886 
91,886 

91,886 


4,684 

19,167 

8,014 

8,642 

■■6,"66e' 


1,209 
24,886 
81,681 

8,266 
11,802 

1,900 
26,121 

6.069 
46,712 


2,478 
62,669 
62,559 
62,569 
12,892 

94,969 
94,969 

MQAO 
,  VOV 

68,618 
68,618 


Springfield 

Boston 

New  York 

Providence,  R.  I 
Delivered 


Worcester 
Delivered 

do.... 

do .... 

Boston  ... 


Delivered 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


New  York 
Delivered , 
Boston  ... 
New  York 
Delivered . 


Boston  ... 
Delivered 
> . . .  .do . . . . 
Boston  ... 
....do.... 


New  Bedford. 
Delivered  .... 

.....do 

Boston 

....do 


Haverhill 
Delivered 
....do.... 
, . . .  .do . . . . 
Boston  ... 


Worcester 
New  York 

. . . .  .do .... 

Boston  ... 
do.... 


Delivered 
....do.... 
, . . .  .do . . . . 

Boston 

.....do.... 


6 

8 

20 


6 


16 


14 


4 

6 

>16 


12 
8 

6 


18 

8-10 

17 

86 

8 

12 


4 
4 


881 

42 
88 
881 

40 

89 
87 
89 
89 
881 

881 

88 
39 
89 
89 

40i 
881 

89 
89 
881 

881 

85 
881 

m 

89 

89 
87 
89 


42 
46 

46 
42 
60 

46 
88 

46 
48 
46 

46 
45 
46 
46 
46 

46 
44 

46 

•40 

46 

42 
45 
46 
42 
42 

45 
40 
42 
40 
40 


8.26 
8 

6.96 
8.U 
10 

6.98 

1 

6 

8.96 

6.20 

6.10 

7 

6 

5.88 

5.92 

4.44 

6.26 
6 
1 
6.82 

8.17 
9.88 
6.90 
4.42 
2.88 

6 

8 

8 

1.68 

1.21 


SDosen. 


>  Perhaps  a  wholesale  dealer. 
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Tabub  IIl,^WhoU9ale  and  rdail  pricet  of  Royal  Bating  iVnoder^-Oontiniied. 

MA88ACH178ETTB— Oontinned. 


Town. 


Maiden 

Do 

BUnchester 

Hanafleld 

Hattapoiflett.... 

ICedlleld 

Medfoid 

Kelrae 

Methuen 

MUlord 

NewBedf6rd  ... 

Newton 

North  Adams... 
Northampton... 
North  Andover . 

Norwood...  i.... 

Orange 

Peahody  

PittBflefd 

Plymouth 

Qnlney 

Do 

Salem 

Do 

Bomerville 

Southbrldse .... 

Sprlngflela 

TBunfon 

Wakefield 

Ware 

Watertown 

Webiter 

Weflt  Springfield 
Williamstown... 
Winchester 

Winthrop 

Worcester 

Do 

Do 

Do 


PMNlll^ 

ttoii,1900. 


88. 6M 
2,622 
4.006 
1,061 


18»244 

12,062 

7,512 

11.876 

62,442 
88,687 
34,200 
18,64 
4,24b 

6,480 

6.620 

11,528 

21,766 

9,502 

28,899 
28,899 
85,966 
85,966 
61,648 

10,025 

62,060 

81,086 

9,290 

8,268 

9,706 
8,804 
7,105 
5,018 
7,248 

6,068 
U8,421 
118,421 
118,421 
118,421 


Sbippingpoin 


point,  when 


DellTered 

OaUi. 

Boston 

4 

•  • . .do  •..•*....••.•••• 

9 

Deliyered 

NewBedftnd 

4 

Boston 

10 

DeliTered 

... .do .......... ...... 

Boston 

8 

..••do  •■••••■......... 

12 

DeliTered 

... .do  ...••.•••••.••.. 

... .do  ................ 

....do  .•.•••....•••••. 

• • . .do  ...•••.•....•.•• 

Boston 

6 

....do 

18 

... .do ................ 

6 

Delivered ............ 

Boston 

10 

Deliyered 

Boston.  ..••..,,.,,,.» , 

6 

....do..... 

6 

Deliyered 

New  York 

12 

....do  ..•....••...•••• 

18 

Boston 

11 

....do  •...........•••• 

6 

New  York 

19 

Boston 

4 

Deliyered 

....do  ...............a 

•«•■•••••• 

New  York 

20 

Deliyered •.. 

.•••do  •••••••••••••••. 

..••do  ...••••••....... 

.  .'.  .do  ..............a. 

....do 

New  York 

18 

Fiei^t 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  cwt 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


Oenlt. 
86 
89 
89 
40 


881 

85 
87 
881 
88} 

881 
881 

89 
881 


89 
88 
881 
881 


40 
89 
881 
881 

881 

89 
881 

89 

87* 


88 

89 

881 

881 

87 
85 
88 


Retail 

price  per 

poand. 


OaU*. 
45 
42 
45 
50 
45 


aboTe 
whole- 
Mle 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


42 
42 
45 
45  , 

42! 

42 ; 


45 
43 
42 

44 

45 
45 
45 
42 

45 
42 
45 
45 
42 

45 
42 
43 
42 
42 

42 
48 
42 
45 
42 

42 
42 
42 
50 
40 


CbitfL 
9 

196 
5.91 
10 
6.96 

S.15 
7 
8 
6.17 

lis 

1» 


6 

4.26 

4 

4.94 
6.87 
6.19 
6.26 
190 

5 

191 

6.19 

6.26 

196 

6.  is 
182 
114 
194 
4.  SI 

196 

9 

3 

6.25 

126 

6 
7 
4 

10.42 
1.32 


MIGHiaAN. 


Adrian 

Albion 

Ann  Arbor 

Badaze 

Bay  City 

Belding 

Benton  Haihor 
Birmingham... 

Cadillac 

Canon  City.... 

CasBopolia 

Charlevoix 

Charlotte 

Chelsea 

Goldwater 


9,654 
4,519 

14,509 
1,241 

27,628 

8,282 
6,662 
1,170 
5,997 
906 

1,880 
2,079 
4,092 
1,685 
6,216 


Deliyered 

do.... 

do . . . . 

SaAlnAw.. 
Deliyered 


Orand  Rapids 

Deliyered 

Detroit 

New  York.... 
Delivered  .... 


Delivered 
New  York 

do 

Deliyered 
Toledo  ... 


12 


8 


9 
35 


48 


14 


40 

40 
40 

881 

89 
40 
40 
40 

^ 

89 
40 
40* 


50 
50 
45 
60 
60 

45 
45 
60 
45 
60 

60 
45 
50 
60 
50 


10 

iai2 

6.42 
9.«S 
10 

6.17 
6 

191 
4.6& 
10 

10.42 
7.60 

10.58 

10 
196 
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Table  HI. — Whoksale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder — Continued. 

MICHIGAN— Continued. 


Town. 


Crystal  Fftlls.... 
Detroit 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dnnnd 

Gladstone 

Grand  Haven . . . 
Grand  Rapids... 

Grayling 

Harbor  Springs  . 
Holland 

Holly 

Lakeview 

Lapeer 

Marcellos 

Marine  City 

Marshall 

Menominee 

Midland 

Morenci 

Mount  Clemens. 
Negaunee 

Niles 

Northvllle 

Ontonagon 

Oscoda 

Port  Huron 

Reed  City 

Saginaw 

South  FrankfOTt 

St  Johns 

Tecnmseh 

Traverse  City ... 

VasMir 

West  Bay  aty  .. 
Yp^lanti 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


8,281 
285,704 
285,704 
285,704 
285,704 

285,704 

2,184 

8,880 

4,783 

87,665 

1,716 
1,648 
7,790 

1,419 
985 

8,227 
1,025 
8,829 
4,370 
12,818 

2,863 
1,334 
6,576 
6,985 

4,287 

1,755 
1,267 
1,109 
19,158 
2,051 

42,345 

639 

8,888 

2,400 

9,407 

1,882 

18,119 

7,878 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


Delivered 

OenU. 

New  York 

58 

Delivered 

... .do ................ 

... .do  ..•••■•.•....... 

...  .do 

Detroit  and  Toledo. . . 
Chicago 

22 
57 

GrandRaplds 

Delivered 

18 

... .do ................ 

Chicago 

85 

Chicago  and  Grand 

Rapids. 
Delivered 

18-12 

Detroit 

25 

Delivered 

Detroit 

125 

Delivered 

... .do  •.••■...•....... 

100 

Delivered 

... .do ................ 

...  .do  ....a.^...  ...... 

■•■••••••• 

Chicago   and  Mil- 
waukee. 
Delivered 

50 

Detroit 

8 

Chicago , 

82 

8-10 

Delivered 

GrandRaplds 

Delivered 

20 

GrandRaplds 

Delivered 

18 

. . .  .do 

... .do  ..•••..•■.•..... 

Detroit 

17 

Delivered 

....do 

Freight 
rate, if 

paid  by 
dealer, 

per  cwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


39^ 

40 
40f 


40 

40 
40 
381 
40 


40 
40 
881 


Retail 

price  i)er 

pound. 


OaUs. 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 

45 

60 
45 
45 
60 

60 
45 
60 

45 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
50 

45 

60 
60 
60 

45 

45 
60 
50 
50 
45 

45 
60 
45 
60 
50 

60 
60 
45 


Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


Cents. 
6.25 
6.47 
5 
6 
8 

5 

9.78 

4.02 

5.24 

11.25 

9.25 
5.65 
9.41 

5 
7.75 

10 

11.08 

10 

10 

11 

8 

11.67 
10 

9 

5.67 

4.92 

9.22 

10.84 

1L75 

4.80 

5 

9.97 

6.25 

10 

11 

9.88 
10 


MINNESOTA. 


Alexandria 

Anoka  

Caledonia.. 
Chatfield... 
Detroit 


Duluth 

Fairmount 

Fergus  Falls . . 
Grand  Rapids. 
Jackson 


Kenyon... 
Lanesboro 
Luveme .. 
Mazeppa.. 


2,681 
3,769 
1,179 
1,426 
2,060 

52,969 
3.040 
6,072 
1,428 
1,766 

1,202 

1,102 

2,228 

556 


Duluth... 
Delivered 
Chicago.. 
NewYork 
St.  Paul... 


Delivered 


Delivered  . 
Duluth.... 
Albert  Lea. 


St.  Paul.... 
Chicago ... 
Sioux  City. 
Chicago ... 


60 


88 

100 

45 


86 
16 

22 
87 
15 
40 


S80f 
«81 

40A 

87 

40 

88 

St* 

48 

m 


881 

41 


40 
85 
45 
60 
60 

45 
60 
40 
60 
60 

40 
60 
60 
60 


8.74 
4 

4.21 
12 
9.55 

7 

12.09 
9.84 
6.64 

10.68 

6.78 
10188 
12.85 

8.60 


iCase. 
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Tabub  in. — WhoUule  and  retaU  price»  of  Eoyal  Bahng  JRoiMier— Oontmned. 

MINNBBOTA-OontlDoed. 


Town. 


PopQla- ' 
tioii,1900. 


HoDtevideo.. 
NewUlm.... 
Northbimnch. 
Morthfleld... 
Plpeftone.... 

Prerton 

Redwing.... 
Rochester.... 

Ruahford 

Springfield... 

Binlng  Valley 

SiClood 

StPanl 

TwoHaztwiB. 

Wabesha 

White 

Winona. 

Vliginla 


2,140 
6,408 
1,2U 
8,210 
2,686 

1,278 
7,626 
6,848 
1,062 
1.511 

1,770 

8,668 

168,066 

8,278 

2,688 

1,288 

10,714 

2,062 


Shipping  point,  when 
itated. 


Kinneapolii. 

St.  Paul 

Delivered  ... 

St  Paul 

Minnei^iolia. 


LaCnMBO 

Delivered 

do 

, . . .  .do 

Kankato  and  St  Paul . 


Chicago  •• 
.....do.... 
NewYoA 
Dnlath... 


Redwing 
St.  Paul... 
DeliTered 
Duluth... 


Tkelght 
rate,U 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


ObhU, 
81 
15 


14 
84 

18 


26 
64 
80 
16 

16 
12 


60 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


above 
whole- 
Retail        sale 
price  per     price, 
pound,  i  freight 
deduct- 
ed, p» 
pound. 


Oenis. 
60 
SO 
60 
86 
40 

60 
50 
60 
60 
60 

50 
86 
45 
50 

60 
40 
60 
60 


7.« 
8.M 
10 
8w61 
8.2S 

8u82 

10 

l&M 
9.60 
8.V7 

9.M 
4.96 
6w79 
9.01 

9lOI 

&» 

9169 

10.  GO 


MI88IBSIPFI. 


Amory 

Bay  St.  Louis 

Blloxi 

Greenville ... 
Hattiesbuig.. 


luka 

Mosspoint... 
WatervaUey 


1,211 
2,872 
5,467 
7,642 
4,175 

7,816 


8,818 


Hemphls.... 
Nevr  Orleans 

do 

Mew  York... 
New  Orleans 


Deliveied  ... 
NewOrieans 
Memphis.... 


82-88 
22 
80 
40 

48 


•10 
40 


40 

40 
40 


60 
60 
60 
60 
50 

50 
60 
50 


8u87 

10.20 

9.70 

9.00 

10.00 

8.M 
9.90 
9.00 


HI880URL 


AshOrove 

Aurora 

Butler 

Oarrolltou 

Columbia 

Eldorado  Springs 

Farmington 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Grant  City 

Greenfield 

Hopkins 

Huntsville 

Independence . . . 
Joplin 

Kansas  City...... 

Do 

Knobuoeter 

Lagrange 

Lebanon 


1,069 
6,191 
8,158 
8,854 

5,651 

2,187 
1,778 
4,888 

1,780 
1,406 

1,406 

907 

1,805 

6,974 

26,028 

168,762 

168,752 

673 

1,607 

2,125 


Delivered  ... 

do 

Chicago 

St  Louis  and 

City. 
Delivered  ... 


City.... 

Delivered 

.....do 

.....do 

Ottnmwa,Iowa. 


Kansas  City  and 
Springfield. 

StJoseph... 

Chicago 

Kansas  City 

Delivered 


do... 

.....do ... 

do ... 

St  Louis. 
do.. 


78 
50-85 


81 


15 

85-17 

15 
85 

8 


41} 

87i 
40 
S74-69A 

40 

40 

87i 

40 

87i 

89 

8»A 


112  ounces. 


28 
40 

•  Doien. 


60 
50 
45 
50 

50 

50 
45 
50 
50 
45 

45 


40 

50 

9.85 

40 

50 

9.05 

40 

50 

9.02 

80A 

45 

5.42 

40 

45 

5 

S$ 

40 

.42 

60 

ia42 

Sf 

60 

8.11 

871 

60 

12.10 

&25 

1150 

4.27 


10 

9.0» 
7.60 

10 

12.50 
5.85 

5.07 
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Table  in. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder — Continued. 

MISSOURI— Continued. 


Town. 


Uberty 

Lockwood  . 
Harionville 

Milan 

Monett 


Mount  Vernon. 
Norbome 


Pattonsboiv 
Pleaaanthifl 
Richmond  . . 


St.  Joseph. 
StLouu  .. 
Do.... 
Sarooxie . . 
Sarannah. 


Springfield. 

Do 

Westplains. 
York 


Popnla- 
tion,1900. 


2,407 
749 
1,290 
1,757 
8,115 

1,206 
1,189 

1,065 
2,002 
8,478 

102,979 

575,288 

575,288 

1,126 

1,886 

28,267 

28,267 

2,902 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


Kansas  City 

do 

Delivered  .. 

Chicago 

Carthage  ... 


Springfield 

Kansas  City  and  St. 
Loois. 

Deliyered 

Kansas  City 

Delivered 


Chicago .. 
Delivered 

do.... 

.....do .... 
Chicago .. 


Delivered  . 

do 

Springfield 
do 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  cwt. 


Genu, 
15 
40 


80 
26 

17 

16-27 


14 


82 


45 


85 
10 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


Cents. 

m 

40 
^\ 

m 

88 

40 
87i 

87^ 

88 

89 

41 

87i 

87* 

^ 

145 
40 


Retail 

price  per 

pound. 


Cents. 
50 
60 
60 
45 
60 

60 
60 

45 
60 
60 

45 
45 
45 
60 
45 

60 
50 
60 
60 


Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


OenU. 

10.85 
9.60 
8.84 
7.70 

11.74 

8.88 
12.84 

8.75 

9.86 

12.50 

6.68 
6 
4 

12.50 
7.06 

9.56 
9.16 
4.65 
9.90 


MONTANA. 


Butte 

Deerlodge 

Virginia  City 


80,470 

1,824 

568 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 


^401 

•40 
42 


60 
60 
60 


9.88 
10 
8 


NEBRASKA. 


Alliance ... 
Ashland ... 
Auburn.... 
Beatrice  ... 

Blair 

• 

Oolumbus.. 
Fremont . . . 
Indianola . . 
Lincoln.... 
Do 

Norfolk.... 
Omaha. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Randolph.. 
Shelton .... 
St. Paul .... 
Tekamah  .. 

Wahoo 

York 


2,685 
1,477 
2,664 
7,875 
2,970 

8,622 

7,241 

626 

40,169 

40,160 

8,888 
102,665 
102,665 
102,565 
102,665 

850 
861 
1,475 
1,597 
2,100 
5,182 


New  York 

220 
16 

... .do ................ 

20 

Delivered 

16 

New  York 

Delivered 

Omaha 

68 

Delivered 

....do  .••■..••........ 

28 

Ghicaffo 

65 

Delivered 

... .do  ................ 

... .do ...... .......... 

Omaha 

82 

87 

88 

....do 

20 

....do 

80 

linooln 

21 

42 
•81 
•80 

40 

89i 
40 

44 

40 

40 
40 
89 
40 
40 

•81 

S* 

40 


60 

5.80 

60 

18.85 

40 

9.80 

60 

9.68 

60 

9.84 

60 
50 
60 
50 
45 

60 
45 
45 
60 
45 

40 
50 
50 
60 
60 
40 


10.67 

10 

10.82 

6 

6 

9.77 
4.35 
6 
10 
5 

8.68 
10.05 

9.62 

9.80 
10.12 

7.29 


NEVADA. 


Oaraon 

Viiginiaaty 


2,100 
2,696 


Sacramento  .., 
San  Francisco. 


127 
127 


•81^ 
40i 


40 
60 


7.48 
&28 


>  Error,  apparently. 
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Tablb  III. — WhoUsaU  and  retail  prices  of  Boyal  Baking  Powder — Continned. 

NSW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Town. 


Belmont... 

GUremont . 
Concord  ... 
Conway 

Bpping  .... 

laeter 

Fumlngton 
HlnBdjJe... 
Keene 

LAOonla.... 
Littleton... 
Manchester 
Marlboro... 

Newport... 
Portamonth 

Tllton 

Wincheater 


Popnla* 
tlon,1900. 


1,2M 
1,444 
6,496 
19,682 
8,154 

1,641 
4,922 
2,266 
1,968 
9,166 

8,042 

4,066 

66,967 

1,624 

8,126 

10,687 

1,926 

2,274 


Shi 


""ISSt 


it,  when 


DellTered 
Oonoord.. 
Boston  ... 
Delivered 
Portland  . 


Boston  .... 
New  York 
Portland  ., 
Delivered . 
New  York, 

Deliyered , 

do.... 

do..... 

Keene..... 


Delivered 
Boston.... 
Delivered. 
Keene.... 


Freight 
rate,  if 

Slid  by 
ealer, 
percwt 


IS 
20 


17 

12 
85 
15 


22 


24 


18 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
poond. 


OmU. 
42 

894 
41 
38 
41 

881 

87 
SOI 
884 
89 

87 
881 
881 
881 

88 
881 
40 
881 


Betail 

price  per 

pound. 


OenU. 
60 
50 
4u 
45 
45 

45 
45 
50 
45 
45 

45 
50 
45 
45 

45 
45 
45 
45 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, pw 
pound. 

OanU. 

8 

lass 

S.80 

7 

S.8S 

6La 
7.a 
ias5 

6.67 

&^ 

8 

VL% 
6.25 
6iSS 

7 

&13 
5 
6.25 


NEW  JXBSET. 


Bavonne.... 
Bel  videre . . . 

Beverlv 

Bloomfleld.. 
Bordentown 


Bridgeton. . 
Burlington. 
Camden.... 

Do 

Cape  May . . 


Bast  Orange. 
Elisabeth... 


Flemington... 

Oarflela 

Hackettstown. 


82,722 

902 

1,960 

9,668 

4,U0 

13,918 

7,892 

75,985 

75,985 

2,257 

21,506 
52,180 


Harrisonville 

Hoboken 

Keyport 

Leonardo 

Longbranch . 

Morrlstown .. 
Newark 

Do 

Do 

Do 


New  Bmnswick 

Paulsboro 

Plainfleld 

Newton 

Orange 


Do... 
Paterson. 

Do... 
Raritan.. 
Redbank. 


Salem 

South  River.... 

Trenton 

West  Hoboken. 
West  Orange... 
Woodbury 


8,604 
2,474 

10,506 

50,864 

8,418 


8,872 

11,265 
246,070 
246,070 
246,070 
246,070 

20,006 


15,869 

4,876 

24,141 

24,141 

106,171 

105,171 

8,244 

5,428 

5,811 
2,792 
78,807 
28,094 
6,880 
4,087 


Delivered ... 

do 

Philadelphia 
Delivered ... 
....do 


Philadelphia 
Delivered  .... 
Rome,N.  Y.. 
Delivered  .... 
Philadelphia 

New  York... 
Delivered  . . . , 

.....do 

New  York... 
Newark 


Delivered 
.....do.... 
New  York 
Cranberry 
New  York 

New  York 

do.... 

Delivered 

do.... 

.....do.... 


do 

Philadelphia 
New  York... 
Delivered ... 
New  York... 


do..... 

Delivered 

do.... 

New  York 
.....do.... 


Philadelphia 
New  York... 

.....do 

Delivered  ... 

do 

Camden 


74 


8 


10 

14* 
25 


9 
25 


115 

9 

10-12 

15 
6 


7 
14 


9 


10 
126 

10 

6 

18 


88i 
881 
881 

884 
89 

881 
881 

SS* 

881 

88 
881 

88 
89 
89 

88 
88 
89 
40 
881 

881 
88} 
881 

881 

89 

881 

40 
881 

881 
89 

*86 

881 
89 
88 
881 

40 

48 

881 

89 

89 

881 


45 

6.25 

60 

U.2» 

45 

6.17 

45 

45 

6 

45 
45 
45 
48 
45 

45 
45 
45 
45 

50 

45 

60 
45 
50 
48 

45 
45 
45 
48 
45 

45 
60 
45 
45 

48 

42 
45 
45 
48 

45 

45 
48 
45 
45 
45 
45 


6.17 

6.25 

6.82 

4 

6lU 

6.75 
6.25 
7 

5.91 
ia75 

7 
12 
6.85 
9i91 
9.15 

6.10 
6.19 
6.25 
4.25 
6 

6.25 
9.93 
6.21 
6.25 
8.91 

6.91 

6.25 

6 

9.90 

6 

4.90 

4.91 

&12 

6 

6 

6.19 


1  Barrel. 


>In  lots  of  4  or  5  barrels  direct  from  company. 
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Tablb  in.,^'Whole9ale  and  retail  prices  of  Boyal  Bctkmg  PotMier— CSontinued. 

MEW  YORK. 


Town. 


Alleghany . 
Anuterdam, 

Athens 

Attica 

Belmoant.. 


:hainton 


Brewster. 
Bioekport 
BnibUo... 


Cambridge.. 

CSanajohaxie 

Oanastota... 

Clayton 

CobleaUll... 


ComwaU  on  the  Hndaon. 

Cuba 

DtansTllle 

DobbaPerry 

Dundee 


Dunkirk 

Do 

Ellenyille 

Fairport , 

FarRockaway. 


Fredonia... 
Friendship. 

Fulton 

Oeneva  

Oeneaee.... 


Oloveisville... 

HerUmer 

Homer 

Honeoye  Falls 
Ithaca 


Do... 

Do... 
Irvlngton 

Islip 

Jamaica.. 


Jamestown... 

Do 

Johnstown... 
Lansingbnrg. 
Uttleffllfl.... 


Lockport.. 
Malone  ... 
Mattltuck. 
Mayville . . 
Medina ... 


MiddlebuTR.. 
Middletown  . 
Montgomery. 

Moravia 

Mount  Kisoo. 


Naples 

Mew  Brighton  . 
New  York  City. 

Do 

Do 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


8,092 
.20,929 
2,171 
1,785 
1,190 

89,047 

80,647 

1,192 

8,898 

862,887 

1,678 
2,106 
8,000 
1,918 
2,827 


1,602 
8,688 
2,888 
1,291 

11,616 

11,616 

2,879 

2,489 


4,127 
1,214 
5,281 
10,488 
2,400 

18,849 
6,665 
6,206 
1,176 

18,186 

18,186 

18,186 

2,281 

12,545 


22,892 
22,892 
10,180 
12,595 
10,881 

16,681 
5,965 


948 

4,716 

1,185 

14,622 

978 

1,442 

1,846 

1,048 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


New  York 


New  York 
Deliyered 
.....do.... 


do.... 

do.... 

New  York 
Rochester 
Deliyered 


Troy 

Delivered  . 

Rome 

Watertown 
Delivered  .. 


Delivered 
.....do .... 
Buffalo . . . 
New  York 
Delivered 

New  York 
Buffalo... 
Delivered 
.....do.... 
New  York 


Buffalo... 
Delivered 
Syracuse  . 
New  York 
.....do.... 


Delivered 

Utioa 

Syracuse  . 
Delivered 
New  York 


do.... 

Delivered 
New  York 
....do.... 
.....do.... 


.....do.... 
, . . .  .do . . . . 
Albany... 
Delivered 
....do.... 


....do.... 
....do.... 
New  York 
Delivered 
....do.... 


.....do.... 

New  York 
Delivered 

Ithaca 

Delivered 


Rochester 


8,487,202 
8,487,202 
8,487,202 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 


Freight 
rate,  if 

SiUdby 
ealer, 
percwt 


OenU. 
28 


25 


18 
11 


7 
15 


16 
10 


26 
22 


12-14 
10* 


10 
25 
80 


8 
12 


25 
25 


7 

19 

8 

86 
27 
14 


27 


19 

ii* 


18 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


OaUs, 


861 
42 

m 
m 

88 
881 

88 
881 

89 

40 
40 
40 


871 
871 
89 


881 

88* 
881 

881 


40A 
89 

881 
89 

881 

89 
88 
881 
89 


87 
41 
881 

881 

88 
881 

41 
86 
89 


40 

881 

42 

40 

87* 

45 

89 

S7A 
41 


Retail 

price  per 

pound. 


OaUa, 
60 
60 
40 
60 
50 

60 
45 
60 
60 
42 

45 
60 
60 
60 
60 

45 
45 
45 
45 
60 

45 
45 

45 
60 
45 

45 
60 


60 
45 

45 
45 
60 
45 
45 

45 
45 
48 
60 
45 

45 
45 
45 
60 
45 

60 
48 
45 
60 
45 

60 
45 
45 
60 
45 

60 
60 
40 
42 
45 


abov^ 

whole- 

mle 

% 

deduct* 
ed,  per 
pound. 


Cenls. 
12.47 
11.25 
8.25 
10.41 
11.25 

8 

7.60 
12.82 
10.89 

8.25 

6.91 
11.25 
10.85 
18.19 
U 

• 

6 
5 

4.84 
6.90 
12 

6.99 
7.28 
6 

10.84 
6.18 

6.15 
11.67 


11 
5.95 

6 

4.51 
10.88 
10.88 

5.75 

6 
6 

4.98 

11.06 

5.92 

5.65 
7.78 
8.86 
11.25 
6.25 

12 
9.25 
8.73 

14 
6 

11 

4.81 
6.25 
7.81 
5 

12.87 
5 
1 
4.92 

4 
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Tablb  III.— fTAofoole  and  retaU  price$  of  Royal  Baking  Potoder— Oontinoed. 

NKW  YORK— Ooatliiiied. 


Town. 


OlMn.. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oswego 

Do. 


Oxford.... 
Penn  Yan. 

Phelps 

PluBnlz... 
Plattsbuig 


Port  Chester.... 

Do 

Port  Jervls 

Port  Jefferson... 
Port  Richmond. 


Potsdam.. 
Rochester. 

Rome 

Do.... 
Rondoat .. 


Roslyn 

Rouse  Point. 

Rye 

SagHaibor.. 
Do 


Salamanca 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Do 

Schenectady 

Do 


Seneca  Fttlls.. 

Soathold 

St.  Johnsville . 
St.  R^ls  Falls. 
Stamford 


Theresa 

Troy 

Tuckahoe 

Union  Springs 
Waterford 


Waterloo... 
Watertown. 
Watervliet . 
Waverly . . . 
Do 


Wayland.... 
Weflsvllle... 
Westfleld  ... 
Whitestone  . 
Woodhaven. 


Worcester. 


FoDola- 
tioiS,190Q. 


9,4e2 

9,462 

9,462 

22,199 

22,199 

1,981 
4,660 
1,806 

i,n2 

8,4M 

7,440 
7,419 
9, 


8,8tt 

162,606 

15,848 

16,848 


1,075 


1,960 
1,960 

4,261 
12,400 
12,409 
81,682 
81." 


6,519 


1,878 
879 
901 

917 
60,651 


994 
8,140 

4,266 
21,696 
1,W1 
4,465 
4,465 

1,807 
8,556 
2,480 


Bhlpptng  point,  when 


2.409 


New  York  and  BnflUo 

DeliTered 

....do 

New  York 


. . . .  .do .... 
Elmlra... 
Delivered 
Syracuse  . 
New  York 


.....do.... 
.....do.... 
.....do.... 
....do.... 
Deliyered 


New  York 
Delivered 
New  York 
Delivered 
do.... 


New  York 


New  York 

do.... 

.....do.... 


Delivered 
....do.... 
.....do.... 
.....do.... 


Fteigfat 
rat?  If 
paid  by 
dealer, 
perewt 


25 

21 
18 

"5 


14 
t4 

20 
10 


51 


14 


15 

25 

115 


.....do...., 
New  York 

Rome 

Malone . . . 
New  York 


Rome  and  Syracuse. 

Delivered 

New  York 

....do 

do 


80 

7 

20 

20 

20 


Delivered 
New  York 
Delivered 
New  York 
.....do.... 


Delivered 
New  York 
Delivered 

. . . .  .do 

.....do.... 


.do 


8 
80 
10 


51 


25 
25 


18 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
ponnd. 


Cbili. 
89 
89 
87i 
89 
881 

881 

89 
40 
89 
881 

881 
881 
88 

89 
881 


41 
881 


41* 
881 

40 
42 


SI 

89 
87 
40 

40 


40 

881 

881 

88 

41 


Retail 
pifeepei 
pound. 


46 
60 
45 
45 
46 

60 
45 
60 
60 

50 

42 
45 
89 
45 
46 

60 
46 
60 
60 
60 

42 

80 
45 
45 
60 

45 
45 
45 
60 
60 

45 
45 
60 
60 
45 

60 
45 
45 
60 
45 

60 
45 


above 
whole- 
sale 

^Sgtit 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


86* 

40 

89 

50 

881 

50 

40 

60 

88| 

60 

88f 

60 

881 

45 

881 

45 

46 


6.79 
U 
7.60 
6 
6 

U 
5.87 
10 

ia95 

10.90 

8.26 
6.26 
.80 
&» 
&26 

10l49 

6 
10.80 

9 
1L25 

2.86 
8.67 
&10 
4.75 
7.tf 

6 
6 
7 

8.75 
11.35 

6 

7.70 

9.« 

10.61 

4.80 

IL» 

6 

6.17 
IOlSO 

&« 

0 

5.49 

ISO 
10.75 
U 

10 

11.07 

U.25 

&& 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Newbem... 

Raleigh 

Salem 

Statesville  . 
Washington 
Wilmington 


9,000 
18,643 
3,642 
8,141 
4,842 
20,976 


Delivered  , 

do.... 

do  ... 

New  York 

do.... 

Delivered 


67 
40 


•88} 
40 
42 
881 
881 

*80 


1  Case.  ■  Box.         »  Possibly  not  deUveied;  buys  from  New  York. 


45 

6.06 

60 

10 

60 

8 

60 

10.6S 

60 

ia94 

80 

0 

4i2oun 

oes. 
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Table  IIL — Whoieuale  and  TetaU  prices  of  Royal  Baking  PotwicT^— Continued. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Town. 

Fopnla- 
tion,1900. 

Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 

Retail 

price  per 

pound. 

Bxoen 

above 

whole- 

■Lle 

freight 
deduc^ 
ed,per 
pound. 

BiifmaiV-lr  r-T---.--r T 

8,819 

648 

9,689 

9,689 

1,172 
1,235 
1,658 

Flargo 

OmU. 
47 
46 

OaUs. 
41 
40 
40i 
40 

41 
411 
»81 

OenU. 
50 
60 
60 
60 

50 
50 
40 

OerUs. 
8.68 

Coopeiwlown 

StPanl 

19.54 

VkFEO  ......>.._.>••••...... 

Delivered 

9.50 

^^;::::::;. :::.:::....: 

do 

10.10 

H111ftbon>  .    - . 

St  Paul 

52 
12 

87 

&48 

lAiimore 

Qrand  Forks 

8.13 

Mandl^V^        WT-TrTTT--TTT-T--- 

Minneapolis 

8.18 

OHIO. 


Akron 

Alliance 

Ashtabula 

Bedford  , 

Cadis 

Gardington 

Oarrollton , 

Cedarville 

Celina , 

Chagrin  Falls 

Cincinnati 

Circleville 

Cleveland 

Do 

Clyde 

Oollinwood , 

Columbus 

Cortland 

Defiance 

Bast  Liverpool 

Flndlay 

Greenyille 

Hillsboro 

Holgate 

Jackson 

lAncaster 

London 

jjoiain 

LoodonviUe 

Manchester 

Mansfield 

Marion 

Medina 

MUlersburg 

Montpelier 

Mount  Oilead 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Comerstown . . . 

NewPhiladelphJa.. 

Nlles 

Do 

North  Baltimore 

Norwalk 

112  ounces. 


42,728 
8,974 

12,949 
1,486 

1,766 
1,354 
1,271 
1,189 
2,815 

1,686 
825,902 

6,991 
881,768 
881,768 

2,515 

8,689 

125,660 

620 

7,679 

16,485 

17,618 

6,501 

4,585 

1,287 

4,672 
8,991 
8,611 
16,028 
1,581 

2,008 

17,640 

11,862 

2,232 

1,998 

1,869 
1,528 
6,688 
2,659 

6,218 
7,468 
7,468 
8,661 
7,074 


Delivered 

40 
40 

P 

87 
40 
89J 

40 
89 
40 

^ 

40 
40 
881 
40 

89/, 

40 

87* 

89 

88 

40 

88* 

88 

40 

40 

89 
40 

40 

40 

144 
40 
87* 

40 

89 
40 

43 

60 

140 

45 

45 
45 
45 
45 

60 

50 
45 
45 
46 
46 

45 
46 
46 
46 
50 

46 
60 
46 
46 
50 

45 
45 
45 
45 
60 

45 
50 
60 
60 
50 

45 
50 
46 
45 

60 
50 
46 
46 
45 

8 

New  York 

25 

44 
6 

7 
18 
28 

6 

10.34 

do 

.81 

Cleveland 

4.94 

Steubenville 

5.52 

Columbus 

4.46 

Cleveland 

7.77 

4.94 

Delivered 

10.67 

Cleveland 

8 

9.92 

Delivered 

6 

do 

6 

do 

4.68 

do 

5.42 

do 

' 

6 

do 

5 

do 

6.25 

New  York 

45 
22 

7* 

4.65 

ChlcaKo 

9.87 

Pittsburg 

5.85 

Delivered 

10 

do 

7.50 

New  York 

40 
10 

5.60 

Toledo 

11.90 

Delivered 

6 

do 

6.50 

New  York 

60 
7 

7 

10 

6.40 

Cleveland 

4.98 

Mansfield 

9.98 

Cincinnati ............ 

6.90 

Delivered 

10 

do 

10.42 

Cleveland 

11 

10.81 

Delivered 

10 

Toledo 

16 

m 

S4.86 

Cleveland 

5.87 

Delivered 

5 

New  York 

•76 

7.60 

Delivered 

10 

do 

10.42 

do 

6.25 

....  .do ................ 

6 

Toledo 

12 

4.88 

*  Probably  a  wholesale  dealer. 


•Barrel. 
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Tabub  III. —  WhoUaaU  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder — Ck)ntiniied. 

OHIO— Oontlnaed. 


Town. 


Oberlln 

Oxford 

PalnesTille 

Paulding 

Sabln* 

SallneTille 

Sandusky 

Shelby 

Springfield 

StMarys 

St  Paris 

Toledo 

Do 

Upper  Sandusky 
Urbana 

WadsworUi 

Washington  C.  H 

Westerville 

YonngBtown .... 


tioo,1900. 


4,082 
2,009 
6,024 
2,060 
1,481 

2,858 
19,604 

4,686 
88.268 

6,860 


Bhlpptngpoint,  when 


Cleveland. 
Delivered  . 
New  York . 
Delivered.. 
Cincinnati. 


Steuben  ville. 
Delivered  ... 
Mansfield.... 
Delivered  ... 
lima 


1,222  I  Piqua  and  Columbus. 

181,822  I  Delivered 

181,822  I do 

8,856  do 

6,808  ;  New  York 


1,764    Mansfield. 
6,761  '  Delivered 
1,402  I  Cleveland 
44,886  '  Delivered 

I 


FMght 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  cwt. 


OenU. 
8i 


80 

io" 


8 


7 
...... 

7-12 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


OaUt. 

Sf 

40 
40 

40 

40 

180 

£* 
89 

88 

40 
881 

40 

igf 
891 


Retail 

price  per 

pound. 


OenU, 
60 
46 
46 
60 
50 

60 
60 
60 
45 
86 

60 
46 
45 
60 
46 

46 
46 
40 
60 


above 
whole- 
ssle 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


10. 7B 
4.S9 
6.96 

10 
9.» 

9.92 
]a42 
9.98 
6 
4.91 

9.62 
6 
7 
10 
6.19 

4.91 

&« 

7.50 

10.60 


ORBQON. 


Astoria 

Do 

Forest  Orove.. 
Grants  Pass... 
Independence 

Junction  City . 

Salem 

The  Dalles.... 
Woodbum.... 


8,881 
8,881 
1,096 
2,290 
909 

606 

4,268 
8,642 


Portland . 

do.... 

. . . .  .do . . . . 
Delivered 
Portland. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


16 


26 

88 

16* 

20 

19 


42 

41f 


42 
40 
41* 
41 


60 

,        17.« 

60 

iai2 

60 

ILM 

60 

8 

60 

8.41 

60 

7.«7 

60 

9.8K 

60 

&S6 

60 

8.a 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


All 


carheny 


AUentown 
Ashland  .. 
Athens.... 


Audenried 
Beaver.... 


Beaverfalls 
Bennett.... 
Bemice 


Bradford 

BrynHawr 

Camesie 

CarricK 

Chambersburg . 

Christiana 

Clarion 

Claysvllle 

Clifton  Heights 
Coraopolis 


Darby 

Dauphin 

Dunbar 

Duncansville 
Dushore 


129,806 

129,806 

85,416 

6,488 

8,749 


2,848 
10,064 


16,029 

"i'iio" 

"8,"864' 

828 
2,004 

856 
2,880 
2,666 

8,429 

ooo 

1,662 

1,512 

884 


Delivered  .... 
New  York... 
Delivered  .... 
Philadelphia , 
Delivered  ... 


New  York 

Pittsburg  and  New 
York. 

Pittsburg 

Delivered 

do ; 


New  York 

....do.... 

Pittsburg. 

Delivered 

.....do.... 


.....do 

Pittsburg 

Wheeling,  W.Va. 

Deliver^ 

Pittsburg 

Delivered 

Harrisbutg 

Pittsburg 

Delivered 

New  York 


80 
*28" 


7-24 

7 


28 
20 
6* 


20 
8 


«26 
14 


^12  ounces. 


22 
«  Per  box. 


48 

60 

881 

46 

87 

60 

87* 

46 

881 

45 

89 

60 

89A 

45 

89* 

50 

87* 

46 
60 

881 

46 

88 

45 

40 

50 

s? 

45 
50 

89 

50 

39ft 

50 

40 

50 

881 

46 

»A 

45 

89 

45 

40 

45 

89* 

50 

87 

40 

87* 

45 

7 

&96 
IS 
7.27 
6.ff 

ia77 
6.85 

&» 
22.S0 

5.97 
&» 
9.94 
&41 

11 

las 

9.92 
6.25 
5.54 

6 
6 

ia90 
S 
7.« 
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Table  III. —  Wholetale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder — Continued. 

PENNSYLVANIA— GonUnaed. 


Town. 


East  Downingtown 

Elkllck 

Emlenton 

Erie 

Falls  Creek 

Kranklin 

Qlen  Campbell 

Qreensburg 

Grove  City 

Hairiflbui^ 

Hawley 

Honesdale 

Houtzdale 

Huntingdon 

Irwin 


Jennyn 

Jeney  Shore . . 

JesBup 

Lancaflter 

Lewisburg 

Lewliitown .... 
Mahanoy  City. 
Marietta 

Martinsburg  -  • 
Hauch  Chunk 

Mercer 

Meyersdale  . . . 

Midway 

Moores 

Mount  Carmel 

New  Brighton 

Newcastle 

Do 

Norristown 

Parsons 


18,179 

6,820 
28,839 
28,839 
22,265 

2,629 

Patton 2,661 

Philadelphia 1,298,697 

Do 1,293,697 


Do 
Do 


Pbilipsburg... 

Pittsburg 

Pittston 

ReynoldsTille 
Rochester 


Royersford 

Schuylkill  Haven. 

Scranton 

Sharon 

Sheridan  vllle 

Slatington 

Somerset 

Stroudsbuig 

Titusvllle 

Towanda 


Union  City.. 
Washington 
Waterford  .. 

Wayne 

Waynesburg 

Wellsboro... 
Westchester 
Wilkesbarre 
Wyoming... 


Popular 
tion,1900. 


2,183 

2,982 

1,190 

62,783 


961 

1,628 

6,608 

1,699 

60,167 

1,926 
2,864 
1,482 
6,058 
2,452 

2,667 
8,070 


41,469 
8,457 

4,461 

18,604 

2,469 

690 

4,029 

1,804 
8,024 


1,293,697 
1,293,097 

3,266 

321,616 

12,656 

8.486 

4,688 

2,607 
8,664 
102,026 
8,916 
2,948 

8,778 
1,884 
916 
8,244 
4,663 

8,104 

7,670 

767 


2,644 

2,964 

9,624 

61,721 

1,909 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


PhiladelDhia 
Delivered  ... 

....do 

....do 

.....do 


do.... 

....do.... 
PitUburg . 

do 

New  York 

Delivered 
New  York 
Delivered 
....do.... 
Pittsburg . 


New  York... 
Delivered  ... 

....do 

New  York... 
Philadelphia 

Delivered  ... 

....do 

....do 

Altoona 

New  York... 


Delivered  .... 

Pittsburg 

....do 

Philadelphia 
Delivered  ... 

do 

New  York... 
Delivered  .... 
Philadelphia 
Delivered 

Pittsburg 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 

....do 


do 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

Plttsbuig .... 

Norristown . . 
Philadelphia 
Deliverea  ... 
Youngstown. 
Pittsburg 

Delivered  ... 

Pittsburg 

Delivered  ... 
New  York... 
....do 


Delivered  ... 

....do 

Erie 

Delivered  ... 
Pittsburg 

New  York . . . 
Philadelphia 
Delivered  ... 
do 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


OcnU. 
6 


6 
12 
27 


31 


8 
85 


22 


12 
88 


25 
7* 
9 


86 


17 


7 
18 


7* 
7 


22 


80 
20 


9 


80 

26 
9 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


38} 

40 

39A 

38| 

40 

S^ 
891 

40 

40 

38^ 

89 

88t 

38t 

881 

89A 

881 

89 
40 
881 
89 

881 

881 

881 

48 

89 

46 

89A 
39t 
881 
871 

88t 
89 
40 
381 
40| 

391 
40 
40 
39/, 
145 

89A 

39t 

881 

39 

39A 

40 

381 

88 

89 

89 


t 


881 

88 

381 

881 

g* 

89 
89 
40 

89 

89 

SA 

40 


Retail 

price  per 

pound. 


OenU. 
60 
60 
40 
46 
60 

46 

60 
60 
60 
46 

60 


60 
60 
50 

45 
60 
60 
46 
45 

60 
60 
60 
60 
46 

60 
60 
46 
45 
60 

45 

60 
60 
46 
60 

60 
46 
46 
45 
60 


45 

50 
60 
60 

60 
45 
60 
60 
4d 

60 
60 
45 
60 
45 

60 
60 
45 
45 
60 

60 
45 

60 
50 


Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


Oenta. 
11.19 
10 
.69 
6.25 
10 

6.69 
10.25 
9.94 
9.88 
6.40 

11 


11.25 
11.25 
10.61 

5.90 
11 
10 

6.06 

6 

11.25 

11.50 

11.25 

6.88 

6.67 

6 

10.84 
6.60 
6.16 

12.60 

6.26 

10.64 

10 

6.18 

9.16 

10.71 
5 
5 

6.42 
5 


6.50 
11.26 
11 
10.82 

9.93 
6.07 

12 

10.52 
6.62 

11.25 
10.37 

7 
10.96 

6.06 

10.42 
17 

6.91 

6 

9.70 

10.75 
6.91 
10.42 
10 


752- 


-66 


1  Doubtful  figure— possibly  a  very  small  dealer. 
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Table  III. —  Wholestde  and  rttail  prices  of  Royal  Baling  Powder — Gontinaed. 

RHODB  ISLAND. 


Towu. 


Centml  Falls. 
Centenrille  .. 
Pawtucket . . . 
Providence  . . 
Prudence  


Wakefield. 
Warren  ... 
Wickfoid  . 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


18,187 


89.2$1 
176.507 


5,10B 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


Delivered  .. 
Providence. 
Delivered  .. 

, . .  .do 

....do 


Providence. 
Delivered  . . 
Providence. 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
perewt 


OmU. 


8 


12 
"6 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


OenU. 
39 
881 

40 


89 
89 
80 


Betail 

price  per 

pound. 


45 
45 
45 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
ireight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


CenU,    I  OaU. 

45  6 

45  ,  6.17 

45  I  h 

45  5i42 

43  I  2.dO 


&8S 

6 

5.95 


SOUTH  CAROUNA. 


Beaufort 

Columbia 

Florence 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Newberry 


Pelzer 

Rockhill.... 
Spartanburg 

WalhalU.... 


4,110 
21,106 
4,647 
2,252 
4,607 


5,485 
11,895 

1,807 


New  York . 
Delivered  . 

do 

Charleston 
Delivered  . 


do 

....do 

New  York  and  Au- 
gusta. 
New  York 


48 


10 


78-44 
100 


88 

384 
381 

42 
41 

42 
42 
88i 

40 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

50 
50 
50 

60 


11.62 
11.50 


7.90 
9 

8 
8 

ias2 


Sioux  Falls 

Do 

Yankton . . . 


10,266 

10,266 

4,125 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Delivered 

do.... 

Chicago  . . 


61 


40 
41 


50 
SO 
SO 


10 
9 
9.06 


TENNESSEE. 


Athens  ... 
Bellbuckle 
Bolivar  ... 
ClarksvlUe 
Jackson . . . 


Jonesboro . 
Kingston.. 
Knoxville. 

Do.... 

Do.... 


McMlnnville. 

Maryvllle 

Rogersvllle  .. 


Trenton. 


Bartlett 

Beevllle 

Corpu.s  Christl 

Dallas 

Eagle  Pass 


Fort  Worth 

Do 

Qalveston . . 

Heamc 

Houston  ... 


1,849 

665 

1,085 

9,481 

14,511 

854 

548 

82,637 

32,637 

82,637 

1,980 


1,886 
2,328 


Delivered 
Nashville. 
Memphifl . 
Delivered 
do..-. 


New  York 


New  York 
Delivered 
do.... 


.....do 

Knoxville 

New  York  and  Knox- 
ville. 
Delivered 


20 
49 


80 
26 
70 


20 
80-80 


TEXAS. 


957 


I  Waco 

,  San  Antonio. 

4, 703    New  York . . . 

42,638  I do 

I  San  Antonio. 


26,688  '  Delivered 

26,688    do 

37,789  I  New  York 

2.129  i  St.  Louis.. 

44,633  I  Delivered 


411 

40 
411 
40 
40 

381 

42 
381 
38 
40 

48 
42 
38 

42 


88 

411 

381 

37 

44 

85* 

145 
40t 


60 
50 
50 
60 
45 

50 
50 
45 
45 
45 

55 
50 
60 

50 


45 
50 
SO 
50 
50 

40 
46 
45 
60 
45 


8.25 
9.80 
7.75 
10 
5 

10. 4> 

7.75 

5.55 

.. 
I 

5 

7 

7.80 
11.20 

8 


6.80 

7.81 

M).S5 

11.87 

5.17 

4.50 
5.42 
6.85 
3.96 
4.20 


» Reported  to  be  price  of  St.  Ix)uis  jobber,  freight  to  be  added. 
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TEXAS— Gontinaed. 


Town. 


Huntsrllle 
KenrUle.. 

Lando  

Laling 

IdcGregor . 


San  Antonio 

Shennan 

Tyler 

Do 

Victoria 


Popolap 
tion,1900. 


1,^08 
1,423 


1,349 
1,485 

53,321 

10,243 

8,069 

8,069 

4,010 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


New  York... 
San  Antonio. 
Delivered  ... 
New  York... 
Waco 


Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 


Delivered 


Freight 
rate,  if 

paid  by 
dealer, 

per  cwt. 


CcnU. 
88 
30 


120 
20 


»1| 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


OenU. 
381 
45 
48 
40 
83^ 

411 

374 

87* 

35 

40f 


Retail 

price  per 

pound. 


Genu. 
60 
50 
50 
60 
50 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deductr 
ed.per 
pound. 


Cents. 
10.87 
4.70 
7 

8.80 
16.47 

8.26 
12.60 
12.50 
15 

9.38 


UTAH. 


Brigham 

Heber 

Kaysville 

Lehi 

Mount  Pleasant 

Pleasant  Orove 

Prove  City 

Salt  Lake  City  . 
Springvllle 


2,859 
1,534 
1,708 
2,719 
2,872 

2,460 

6,185 

58,581 

8,422 


Ogden. 


Salt  Lake  City. 
ProvoCity 


ProvoCity 

Delivered 

Chicago 

Salt  Lake  City. 


15 


15 
18 


10 


60-90 
27 


•881 


48* 
42 
•41 

60 
48 
«45 
48* 


40 


6.10 


60 

6.52 

50 

7.82 

55 

14 

60 

9.90 

60 

17 

60 
60 

4.50 
6.^ 

VEBMONT. 


Bellows  Falls 

Bethel 

Bradford 

Derby  Line  . . 
Hartford 

Middleburg . . 
Montpelier. . . 

Newport 

Randolph 

Boyalton 

St  Albans  ... 

Do 

Stowe 

Windsor 


4,387 

1,611 

614 

297 

3,817 

1,897 
6.266 
1,874 
1,540 
1,427 

6,239 

6,239 

500 

1,656 


Delivered 

do 

Boston 

do.... 

Delivered 


do 

do 

Boston 

Whito  River  Junction . 
Delivered 


New  York . 
Delivered  . 
Burlington 
Keene 


21 
85 


45 
10 


34 


20 
9 


381 

39 

40 

^ 

39 

36| 

39 

40 

87* 

88 
40 
381 


45 

6.25 

45 

6 

50 

9.79 

45 

5.07 

45 

5.42 

45 

6 

45 

8.33 

45 

5.55 

45 

5.90 

45 

7.50 

50 

12.16 

45 

7 

60 

9.80 

60 

11.16 

VIRGINIA. 


Fredericksburg 

Leesburg 

Luray 

Lynchburg 

Newport  News. 

Portsmouth 

Richmond 

Winchester 


5,068 

1,513 

1,147 

18,891 

19,635 

17,427 

85,050 

5,161 


Delivered  .. 
Alexandria. 
Delivered  .. 

do 

Richmond.. 


New  York 

do.... 

Delivered 


22 


10 
18 


38} 

40| 

40 

39* 

40 

40 

88f 

881 


50 

11.25 

60 

8.97 

60 

10 

50 

10.84 

50 

9.90 

60 

9.82 

45 

6.05 

60 

11.25 

1  Per  can. 
si2oonGeB. 


s  Freight  apparently  to  be  added.    ' 

«  Reported  as  price  of  manufacturer  at  Chicago;  freight  to  be  added. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Town. 


Blaine . . . 
OentnUla 
Hoqulam 
Dwaco... 


Monteiano 

Olympla 

Port  TowDBend 


Heattie 

Snohomish. 

TAooma 

Do 


Popula- 
tion. 1900. 


4.668 

1,682 
1,600 

2,aoo 

564 

1,194 
4,062 
8,448 

80,  en 

2,101 

87,714 
87,714 


Shippiiwpoint,  when 


Seattle  ... 
Delivered 
Portland  . 
Seattle.... 
Portland  . 


Tacoma 

Seattle 

Seattle  and  San  Fran- 

ClflCO. 

Delivered 

do 


.do 
.do 


Freight 

rate,  if 

paid  by 

dealer, 

percwt 


OenU. 
160 


20 
25 
17* 

20 
iS1.5&-f2 
if2.60and 
16. 


VOiole- 

aale 

price  per 

poond. 


OoUm. 
40 
44 
41 
41J 
45 

41 
41i 

41 
41 

40 
41* 


Belail 

price  per 

pound. 


Oenla. 
45 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 

60 
60 

45 
45 

60 
60 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pomid. 


Onb. 
4.87 
6 

8.80 
&50 
4.88 

S.M 

9 
8.68 

4 
4 

10 
175 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Beaver  

ClarluburK 

Shepherdstown 

Welteburg 

Weston 


4,060 
1,184 
2,588 
2,560 


Delivered 

do .... 

Baltimore 
Wheeling. 
Delivered 


88 

74 


•81 


44 

40 

40A 


60 
60 
60 
45 
60 


18.84 
9.50 
5.66 
4.98 
9.5S 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton 

Belolt 

Cedarburg 

Chilton 

Darlington 

Delavan 

Blkhom 

Elpoy 

Grand  Rapids. 
Green  Bay 

Hartford 

Horicon 

Hudson 

Janesvllle 

Kenosha 

Lancaster 

Madison 

Marinette 

Milwaukee 

Do 


Mineral  Point.... 

Necedah 

Princeton 

Richland  Center. 
Ripon 


River  Falls 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Sturgeon  Bay . 

Wausau 

West  Superior. 


15,065 

10,486 

1,626 

1,460 

1,806 

2,244 
1,731 
1,685 
4.493 
18,684 

1,632 

1.876 

8,250 

13,185 

11,606 

2,403 

19,164 

16,195 

285.815 

285,315 

2,991 
1,209 
1,202 
2.821 
3,818 

2,006 
1,863 
1,301 
3,872 
12.854 


Milwaukee 
New  York. 
Milwaukee 
Green  Bay. 
Chicago... 


do 

Delivered 

Chicago 

GreenBayandChicago 
Chicago 


Delivered 

Milwaukee 

St.  Paul 

Milwaukee 

Chicagoand  New  York 

Chicago 

NewYork 

Delivered 

NewYork 

Delivered 

Chicago 

Delivered 

Milwaukee 

Chicago 

do 


St.  Paul 

Milwaukee 
New  York . 
Manitowoc 
NewYork. 
Delivered  . 


24 
65 
11 
22 
27 

20 


40 
'29' 


20 

15 

35 

12-22 

88 

•14 


40 


30 


25 
88 
28 

17 

80 

«82.40 

20 

1.16 


45 
60 
60 
50 
SO 

45 

50 
50 
50 
60 

45 
50 
50 
45 
45 

45 
45 
45 
42 

45 

60 
50 
50 
45 
50 

60 
50 
50 
60 
50 
60 


4.76 
10.60 
ia48 
12.78 

9.78 

3.80 
5 

10.02 
9.58 
9.21 

51-12 
9.80 
9.85 
4.^ 
9.» 

4.2s 

6.S4 

6 

2.60 

5.67 

9.29 

10.76 

9.25 

4.17 

9.31 

8.83 
aTO 

11. » 
9.S9 

10.84 

10 


WYOMING. 


Carbon.... 
Cheyenne. 
Laiamie  .. 
Do.... 
Sheridan.. 


634 

14.067 

8,207 

1,559 


Delivered 
X>enver... 
Delivered 
Denver . . . 
Chicago . . 


88 


65 
»2i 


421 

»24 
42 
41 
39 


60 

17,84 

40 

15.62 

50 

8 

50 

8.36 

60 

11 

»Ton.  « 12  ounces.  'Case.  «  Barrel,  *  Probably  a  12-ounce  can  or  error. 
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Tablb  IV. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  salL 

ALABAMA. 


Town. 


Anniflton 

BesBemer 

Evergieen 

Florence 

Hamilton 

HnntsvUle 

Llyingston 

Montgomery 

Oxford 

Onrk 

Toacaloofla 

Benton 

Bentonvllle 

Berryyille 

Brinkley 

Carllflle 

Conway 

Derail  Blnff 

Foidyce 

Fort  Smith 

Do 

Oreenwood 

Qurdon 

Helena 

Hope 

HotSprlngB 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Jonesboro 

UttieBock 

Do 

Lonoke 

MalTem 

Mammoth  Spring 
Nashville 

Paragould 

Prewott 

Siloam  Springs . . 

SpriQgdale 

Texarkana 

Warxen 


I 


9.096 
6,866 
1,277 
6,478 
286 

8,068 

851 

90.346 

1,872 

1,570 


6,094 


Shipping  point, 
When  stated. 


New  Orleans . . 
Avery,  La 

Savannah  

Montgomery 
and  Savan- 
nah. 

New  Orleans  . . 


rate,  when 
y  dealer,  per 

le  price  per 

BWt. 

i 
1 

It 

|| 

^^ 

1 

s. 

*TI 

8  "•^ 

1 

Excees 
salep 

Delivered. 

10.60 

10.676 

90.76 

Delivered. 

.60 

LOO 

.40 

Delivered. 

.465 

.66 

.086 

Delivered. 

.62 

.65 

.13 

Delivered. 

.676 

.96 

.275 

Delivered. 

.483 

.466 

.088 

Delivered. 

.416 

.60 

.184 

Delivered. 

.42 

.66 

.18 

Delivered. 

.60 

.65 

.06 

Delivered. 

.68 

.65 

.02 

Delivered. 

.46 

.66 

.20 

Maker. 


Hutch.-Kan.  SaltCk). 
Avery  Salt  Ck>. 


J.  B.  Speed  A  Co.,  and 

The  Gulf  Go. 
Gilbert,  Mo. 


ARKANSAS. 


898 
1,843 

561 

1,648 
212 


2,008 

606 

1,710 
11,687 
11,687 

491 

1,045 

6,660 
1,644 

9,973 

9,978 
9,978 
9,978 

4,608 
38,807 

88,807 

951 

1,682 


717 
928 

3,824 
2,005 
1,708 

1,261 
4,914 

964 


Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
Eureka  Springs, 

Kans. 

Little  Rock',' 
Kans. 

Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
Little  Rock  and 

Memphis. 
Pine  Bluff 

Hutchinson. 

Kans.,    and 

Fort  Smith. 
Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
St.  Louis,  Mo . . , 
Hutchinson, 

Kans. 

Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

Hutchinson. 
Kans.,  and 
Michigan. 

Chicago 

Texarkana 

St.  Louis,  Mo... 

Dallas.  Tex 

Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

«  •  •  •  \a^^  •••»•  ••■•■ 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 

10.15 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 

.126 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 


10.671 
.42 

ti.oo 

.482 

90.329 
.062 

Kansas  Salt  Co. 

.66 

.804 

-.006 

.678 
.607 

.679 
.714 

.106 
.107 

Michigan  Associatioi;. 
Michigan  Works. 

.664 

.625 

071 

Hutch.-Kan.  Co.i 

.636 

1.00 

.889 

Do. 

.661 
.671 
.671 

.714 
.648 
1.00 

.168 
.072 
.429 

Hudson  Salt  Works. 
Hutch.-Kan.  Co.i 

.689 

.678 

.089 

Do. 

.625 

.714 

.089 

Do. 

.66 
.618 

.625 
1.000 

.076 
.382 

Prlemneyer. 
Hutch.-Kan.  Oo.i 

.607 

.678 

.071 

Do. 

.66 

.782 

.66 

.76 

LOOO 

.696 

.10 

.268 

.036 

Do. 

.689 
.689 

.678 
.626 

.089 
.084 

.607 

.60 

.625 

.678 
1.00 
.714 

.078 

.40 

.089 

Michigan,  Hutch.- 
Kan.  Cos.i 

.664 
.571 

.626 
.626 

.061 
.054 

Michigan  Salt  Co. 

.671 
.618 
.664 

.671 
.782 

.626 
.714 
.608 

.606 
.75 

.054 
.096 
.054 

.ar7 

.018 

Priesmeyer. 
Lone  Star  Co.^ 
Kansas. and  Morton 

ABartoCos. 
Hutch.-Kan.  Co.» 

.678 

.76 

.072 

J.  F.  Swing. 

1  NaUonal  Salt  Co. 
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CkUFOKSlA. 


Town. 


Bakenfleld 

Chloo 

Corouado... 

Eureka 

Do 


Femdale 

Jamestown . . . 
Lcjs  Angelvs  . . 

Marysville 

National  City. 


Oroville  . . 

Panadena. 

Do.... 


PlaceiTlUe  . 
Pleaianton . 

Sacramento 

Do 

SanJofle 

San  Rafael  . 
San  Diego . . 


San  Francisco 
Santa  Cruz  . . . 


Vallejo . 
Ventura 
Visalia  . 


g 

I 


Shipping  point, 
when  Btated. 


4.886 
2,640 
986 
7,827 
7,827 

846 


102,479 
8,497 
1,066 

6M 

9,117 
9,117 

1,748 
1,100 

29,282 
29,282 
21,500 
8,878 
17,700 

842,782 
5,659 

7,965 
2,470 
3,085 


San  Franciaco 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 
do 


.do 

.do 


San  Francisco 
San  Diego 


San  Francisco , 
Loe  Angeles . . 
do 


San  Francisco 
do 


.do 


San  Francisco 
do 


San  Francisco . . 


.do 
.do 
.do 


it 

si 


Delivered.  HD.  SZSjfl.  125 
10.25        .46      .75 

Delivered.  .75  1.00 
.05  .65  .90 
.05        .60      .70 


?.225 

.84 

Delivered. 

.15 

.05 

.14 
.06 
.06 

.125 
.09 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.05 
.05 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.20 

.05 

T.225 

.207 


i 

s 

i 


.60 
.45 
.75 
.90 

.776 
.425 
.50 

.7761 
.80 

.626 
.687 
.55 

.75 
.60 

.70 
.575 

.625 

.85 

.651 


o 

K 

9 
O 

•c 
S 

9 
04 


.90 
1.20 

.70 

.85 
1.00 

.90 
.65 

1.26 

1.00 
1.80 

.6751 
.75 
.80 
1.00 
.60 

.80 
.85 

.76 

.80 

1.00 


Is 


9 

Si 


Maker. 


110.04 
.25 
.20 
.15 

"^ 

.25 

>.05 

.05 

-.015 
.145 


.10 
.41 

.60 

.068j 

.20 

.20 

.10 

.10 
.06 

.075 

(?) 
.142 


Federal  Salt  Co. 
New  Liverpool  Co. 


Newell  &  Bro. 
New  Liverpool  Co. 
Federal  Salt  Go. 
English. 

Federal  Salt  Co. 
New  Liverpool  Go. 
New    Liverpool    COh 

Haa«,  Banich  A  Co. 
Amer.  Salt  Co. 

Do. 

Federal  SsJt  Go. 
Do. 


National  Salt  Co. 
Plummer's    Crystal 
Works. 


Federal  Salt  Co. 


COLORADO. 


Boulder 

Buena  Vista 
Central  City 

Denver 

Fort  Collins 

Golden 

Greeley 

La  Junta  . . . 

Las  Animas 


6,160 
1,006 
3,114 
183,859 
8,054 

2,152 
8,023 

2,518 

1,192 

Denver 

Salt  Lake 

Denver 

....do 

Salt  Lake 

Denver 

....do 

Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
....do 


10.10 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.10 
.28 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


Inland  Crystal  O). 

Do. 
Hutch-Kan.  Salt  Co.s 

Do. 

Inland  Crystal  Co. 
Kansas  Salt  Co. 
Hutchinson    Psckin; 

Co.» 
Hutch-Kan,  Salt  Go.> 

Do. 


1  Delivered  at  Marysville. 


<NationalSaltCo. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Town. 


Brooklyn. 
Danbnry  . 


Merlden 

New  Britain. 


Bo... 
fieymour 


Sooth  Manchester. 
Stafloid  Springs . . . 
Stonlngton 


I 

eS 

I 


2,368 
16,537 

24,296 
25,908 

26,996 
3,541 


2,460 
2,278 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Providence. 


New  Haven 

New     Haven 
and    Bridge- 
.    port. 
Hartford 


New  York  City 


10.006 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.06 


.06 
Delivered. 
.075 


1  $1,160 
.625 

1.781 
.536 

1.70 
1.8591 


1.80 
.640 
1.781 


I 


& 


tl.840 
.714 

1.26 
.714 

.80 
1.60 


1.00 
.90 


1^ 

p  S. 

Is 


10.10 
.069 

.469 
.178 

.10 
.581 


.14 
.36 


Maker. 


Worcester  and  York- 
shire Cos. 


Yorkshire  and   Bone 
Salt. 

Worcester    Salt    Co., 

N.Y. 
Onondaga  Coarse  Salt 

Ass'n. 


DELAWARE. 


Delaware  City. 

Frederica 

Qeoiyetown . . . 
Wilmington... 


1,182 

706 

1,668 

76,608 


Philadelphia,  Pa 

do 

do 


10.075 
.05 
.125 
Delivered. 


10.50590.675 
.45      .60 
.475     .55 
.45      .55 


80.075 
.10 

-.05 
.10 


Worcester  Salt  Go. 

Amer.  Salt  Co. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 


FLORIDA. 


Gainesville 

Monticello 

Palatka 

Port  Tampa  City 
St  Augustine — 


3,688 
1,076 
8,801 
1,867 
4,272 


New  York.., 
Brunswick  . . 

Tampa 

Jacksonville. 


10.10 

10.57 

80.75 

10.08 

Delivered. 

.68 

.75 

.17 

Delivered. 

.611 

.667 

.056 

.05 

.90 

1.50 

.55 

.10 

.60 

.625 

.025 

Americus. . . 
BamesviUe. 
Brunswick  . 
Golumbos . . 


Cutbbert 


Dablln 


Fitzgerald. 
Hartwell . . 
Macon 


Madison 

MilledgevUle. 

Odlla 

Sparta 

Tnomasville.. 


Tifton 

Waresboro. 

Woodbury. 


7,674 

3,066 

9,081 

17,614 

2,641 


2,967 


1,235 

1,817 

1,672 

23.272 

1,992 
4,219 
805 
1,160 
5,322 

1,384 
269 

566 


GEORGIA. 


New  Orleans 
Savannah  . . . 


Savannah  and 
Charleston. 

Savan  nah, 
Brunswick, 
and  Charles- 
ton. 

Brunswick 


Savannah  and 

Brunswick. 
Columbus 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

fO.65 
.60 
.60 
.676 

Delivered. 

.62 

Delivered. 

.606 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.60 
.65 
.65 
.55 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.60 

.67 

.66 

.636 

.65 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.63 
.65 

Delivered. 

.625 

80.70 
.70 
.60 
.65 

.75 


10.05 
.10 
.10 
.075 

.13 


.045 


.65 

.75 
.75 
.60  , 

.65 
.60 
1.00 
.909 
.75 

.70 
.75 


.05 
.10 
.10 
.05 

.05 

.03 

.35 

.373 

.10 

.07 
.10 

.1251 


Avery  Co. 


Genessee,  N.  Y.,  Salt 
Co. 


Dixie  Salt  Go. 


1  Probably  dairy  salt:  sold  usually  by  the  quart;  little  coarse  (arm  salt  sold  in  State;  figures  known 
to  be  dairy  mlt  are  omitted,  but  many  other  dealers  seem  to  have  confused  the  two. 
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IDAHO. 


Town. 

Population,  1900. 

Shipping  point 
when  stated. 

Freight   rate,   when 
paid  by  dealer,  per 
cwt 

1 

1 

10.80 
L12 
1.90 
1.10 

SS8S      Retail  price  per  cwt 

BxcetH  above  whole- 
iale price,  per  cwt 

Maker. 

Qildwell 

997 

606 

781 

2,278 

Salt  Lake  City.. 
do 

Delivered. 

T  to.  416 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

10.10 

% 

.86 

Inland  Cnrstal  Co. 

Coeur  d'Alene 

Qenesee 

do 

Salt  Lake  Co. 

Wardner 

Salt  Lake 

Do. 

ILLINOIS.! 


Amboy 

Ashland 

Belleville.... 
Bloominffton 
Braceville . . . 


Bunkerhill 

Cairo 

Do 

Canton 


Carrollton 


Centralla . . . 
Chats  worth. 

Chenoa 

Chicago  — 
Do 


Do 

Do 

Chill  icothe 
Coal  CItv . . 
Columbia.. 


Danville. 
Duquoin. 
Eailvillc 


Ed  wards  viUe. 
Effingham 


Eureka . . . 
Foreston  . 
Qalesburg 
Geneva... 
Orayvllle. 


Greenfield. 


GriggRville 
Hoopeston 


Jacksonville. 
Jerseyvllle  .. 


Kewanee . . 
Klnmundy 

Lacon  

Lebanon  .. 
Lewistown 


Marine . . . 
Marion  . . . 
Mareeillefi 
Mattoon . . 


1,826 

1,201 

17,484 

28,286 

1,669 

1,279 
12,566 
12.566 

6,564 

2,855 

6,721 

1,088 

1,512 

1,698,575 

1,696,676 

1,696,575 

1,696,575 

1,699 

2,607 

1,197 


16,854 
4,853 
1,122 

4,157 
8,774 

1,661 
1,047 
18,607 
2,446 
1,948 

1,065 

1,401 
8,828 

15,078 
3,517 

8,882 
1,221 
1,601 
1,812 
2,504 

666 
2,610 
2,659 
9.622 


Chicago  .. 
Peoria.... 
Michigan. 


Michigan. 
St  Louis.. 

do.... 

Peoria 


Manistee,  Mich. 


Chicago 
do.. 


Michigan. 


Chicago  . 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Duquoin 


Chicago  . 
St.  Louis 
Chicago  . 


Detroit  Mich 


Peoria.. 
Chicago 

do.. 

do.. 


St.  Johns 


Michigan 

Chicago      and 
Michigan. 

Michigan 

do 


Chicago 


Chicago 


do 

St.  Louis 

Chicago 

Chicago  and 
Indianapolis. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
10.044 
?.10 
r.09 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

T.16 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
?.086 


Delivered. 
T.16 
?.18 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

r.026 
Delivered. 

?.17 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
?.18 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
?f0.056 
?.12 
Delivered. 


10.482 

10.686 

10.064 

.50 

.571 

.071 

.432 

.671 

.0S9 

.482 

.636 

.Obi 

.421 

.50 

.079 

.482 

.671 

.089 

.50 

.666 

.OU 

.476 

.636 

(?) 

.486 

.60 

T.014 

.498 

.736 

.043 

.482 

.589 

.107 

.464 

.636 

.072 

.464 

.636 

.072 

.446 

.671 

it) 

.686 

.714 

.178 

.671 

n.oo 

.429 

.482 

.636 

.061 

.486 

.503 

.017 

.50 

.689 

.089 

.478 

.536 

(?) 

.518 

.671 

.063 

.41 

.60 

i'f) 

.486 

.536 

(?) 

.482 

.671 

.089 

.464 

.671 

.107 

.485 

.689 

?.078 

.497 

.536 

.089 

.571 

.679 

(?) 

.482 

.636 

.064 

.618 

.689 

.071 

.475 

.536 

.061 

.489 

.536 

.047 

.429 

.482 

(?) 

.50 

.536 

.086 

.493 

.625 

.132 

.41 

.446 

.036 

.618 

.625 

.107 

.471 

.418 

.(M7 

.457 

.671 

.114 

.507 

.571 

.064 

.446 
.536 

.536 
.554 

.09 

.482 

.518 

hj 

.457 

.60 

.043 

Diamond  Crystal  Go. 
Michigan  Salt  As'n. 


HalUday    Co.,    Cairo 
HallldayCcAEwiDg. 
Amer.  Salt  &  Genesee 
Cos. 


National  Salt  Co. 
Joy, Morton  A  Co.* 

Do.« 

Do.« 

National  Salt  Co. 
H.  Kuenzli  &  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  &0).* 
National  Salt  Co. 
St  John  or  I.  B.  K.  R- 
Co. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.' 

Wadsworth,  and  Joy 

Morton  1  Cos 
Michigan  Salt  As«'n. 


National  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  A  Co.* 


111.  Cent  Coal  &  Salt 
Co. 

Joy,  Morton  &Co.* 

Detroit  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Oa« 

National  Salt  Co. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.* 

Do.« 

National  Salt  Co. 


» Freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned ;  see  p.  775.       «  National  Salt  Co.        «  By  the  single  poond. 
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Table  IV. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  salt — Continued. 

ILLINOIS— Continued. 


Town. 


Milford 

Minouk 

Monmouth 

Mount  Carmel , 
Morrison 


Mount  Ganoll. 


Mound  City 

Nauvoo 

Onarga 


Oregon 


Ottawa .. 
Peoria... 
Savanna. 
Sumner  . 


Tayloryille 


Vandalia 
Virden  .. 
Virsrinia. 
Warren.., 
Warsaw  . 


Whitehall 
Wilmett4i . 
Wyoming 
Yorkvtlle. 


a 

o 

•c 


1,077 
2,545 
7,460 
4,811 
2,808 

1,965 

2,706 
1,821 
1,270 

1,577 

10,688 

56,100 

8,825 

1,268 

4,248 

2,665 
2,280 
1,600 
1,827 
2,335 

2,080 

2,800 

1,277 

413 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Saginaw. 
Chicago  . 


Chicago 
do.. 


Milwaukee  and 

Chicago. 
St.  Loulfl 


Chicago 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Chicago 

St.   Louis    and 
Cincinnati. 


si 


& 


p« 


Chicago 


Chicago 
do.. 


S.Louis... 
Chicago  .. 
Michigan. 
Chicago  .. 


?|0  19 
Deliveied. 
?.18 
?.25 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?.14 
Delivered. 
?.14 

Delivered. 

?.13 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?.128 


u 

.  • 

& 

? 

o 

Bsale  price 

1 

1 

t 

^ 

10.686 

10.464 

.896 

.586 

.486 

.600 

.482 

.571 

.396 

.429 

.525 

.671 

.46 

.60 

.497 

.497 

.482 

.586 

.497 

.271 

.50 

.626 

.464 

.578 

.507 

.586 

.489 

.50 

.50 

.571 

.41 

.485 

.485 

.571 

.536 

.625 

.471 

.618 

.60 

.671 

.486 

.586 

.571 

.66 

.498 

.571 

.45 

.486 

6 


■c 

9 


8ii 


(?) 


J') 

90.104 
.086 

.046 
(7) 


Maker. 


(?) 
.074 

^) 
.114 

.029 

.011 

.071 

.075 
.086 
.089 
.047 
.071 

.05 

.089 

.078 

(?) 


Joy,  Morton  &  Co.* 
Do.i 
Do.» 


L.  J.  Pettit. 


National  Salt  Co. 
Michigan,  and   Joy, 

Morton  ^  Cos. 
Joy,  Morton  <&  Co.* 

Michigan  Salt  Co. 
Genesee  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co.* 


Michigan  Salt  Aas'n. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.* 

Do.i 
Do.i 

J.  F.  Ewing  &  Co. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.* 


INDIANA.* 


Albion 

Alexandria. 
Angola 


Attica.. 
Auburn 


Batesvllle  . 
Bedford  . . . 

Do 

Bloomfield 
Brazil 


Brookston . 
Cannelton. 


Charlestown. 
Cohimbus  ... 
Connersville 


Crawfordsville 
Crownpoint ... 
Delphi 


Dublin 

East  Chicago 

iNaUonalSaltCo. 


1,324 
1,721 
2,141 

8,006 

8,896 


1,384 
6,115 
6.115 
1,588 
7,786 


949 
2,188 

916 
8,180 
6,836 


6,649 
2,836 
2,185 

698 
3,411 


Toledo 

Cleveland 

Marine  City  and 

St.  Clair. 
Saginaw  and 

Detroit. 
Toledo    and 

Cleveland. 


Benton  Harbor. 


Saginaw 

Wadsworth, 
Ohio. 

Saginaw 

Michigan  City, 
Ind. 

IndianapollB . . . 
Detroit 


Cleveland 

Michigan 

Michigan  City, 
Ind. 

Richmond 

Chicago , 


.'90. 14 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
7.126 
Delivered. 


?.114 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?.086 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
?.06 


90.482 
.457 
.436 

90.554 
.60 
.482 

90.043 
.046 

.453 

.536 

.083 

.453 

.536 

.083 

.489 
.482 
.586 
.482 
.482 

.671 
.671 
.671 
.686 
•LOO 

.082 
.089 
.036 

(?) 
.518 

.411 
.518 

.447 
.671 

o"^ 

.671 
.518 
.457 

.66 

.671 

.618 

.089 
.053 
(?) 

.489 
.457 
.457 

.500 
.536 
.671 

.061 
.079 
.114 

.446 
.625 

.60 
.75 

.054 
.075 

> Freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned;  see  p.  776. 


United  Salt  Co.» 

Michigan  and  Dia- 
mond Crya.  Salt  Cos. 

Qenesee  and  Michi- 
gan Cob. 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
(sack  salt):  Cleve- 
land (common  salt). 

Fred  Hobbe. 
United  Salt  Co.» 
Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


F.  Hobbs  &  Michigan 
Ass'n. 

United  Salt  Co. 

Michigan  Bait  Ass'n. 

Do. 
'By  the  single  pound. 


' 
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INDIANA-Oootinned. 


Town 


EdiiibuiK , 

Elkhftit 

Fort  Wayne... 

Do 

Do 

Greenfield 

GreenBboiv 

Hammond 

Hartford  City. 
Indianapolis  . . 

Do 

Jefferson  vllle.. 
Knigbtfftown . . 
Lawrenceburg 
Madison 

Mlchiican  City 

Monticello 

Mount  Vernon 

Nappanee  

Oakland  City. 

Richmond 

Do 

Rockport 

Rockville 

8eymoi\r 

South  Bend  . . 

Sullivan 

Terre  Haute... 

Tipton 

Valparaiso 

Vincennes 

Do 

Wabash 

Winamac , 

Winchester 


g 

I 


1,820 


15.184 
46,115 
45,116 
46,116 

4,489 

6,084 

12,376 

6,912 

169,164 

169,164 

10,774 

1,942 

4.326 

7,835 

1,486 
2,107 
5,182 

2,206 
1,991 

18,226 

18,226 
2,882 

2,045 
6,445 

36,999 
3,118 

86,673 
3,764 
6,280 

10,249 

10,249 

8,618 

1,684 
8,706 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Indianapolis 
(dairy.) 


Saginaw, 

do ... 

Chic>ago  . 
Saginaw. 


Indianapolis. . . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


o 


Manistee .. 


Detroit  or  Cleve- 
land. 
Saginaw 


St  Clair,  Mich.. 

Cleveland 

Evansville  and 

Michigan. 
Indianapolis  . . . 


Detroit 


East  Saginaw. 
Chicago 


Detroit 

Michigan 

Benton  Harbor, 
Mich. 


710.08 


Delivered. 
Delivered, 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

?.126 

Delivered. 

r.08 

T.079 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.15 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
T.IO 
?.10 

?.10 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 


10. 4  s^j  10. 571 10.009 


I 


s 

3 


464     .686 


.482 
.482 
.464 

.429 

.470 

.5631*1 

.457 

.50 

.446 
.482 
.500 
.889 


.6181 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

,00 

.686 

.686 

.536 
.686 
.686 
.41 


.464   .60 


.464 
.446 
.498 

.  457 
.4t>4 

.60 

.60 
.482 

.643 
.618 

.464 
.489 
.446 
.467 
.586 

.464 
.482 
.457 

.457 
.40 


.482 
.60 
.686 

.686 
.60 

.671 

.686 
.586 

1.00 
.554 

.586 

.571 

.60 

.50 

.571 

.60 

.686 

.536 

.482 
.446 


■gs 

•1. 


M 


.072 
.086 
.018 
.086 

if) 
.08 

.4171 

.0861 

.09 

.064 

.086 

.074 

.087 

.018 
.064 
.043 

.079 
.086 

.071 

.036 
.064 


Maker. 


Michigan  Salt  As^il 
(common):  Stand- 
ard Salt  Co.  (dairy). 

United  Salt  Ca> 
Do.i 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
Do. 

Michigan  Salt  AsTn. 


American  Salt  Go. 
Standard  Salt  Go. 


Ohio  Salt  Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Afl^n. 
Do. 


Da 
Do. 
Do. 


Diam.Cry8.and  Detroit 

Coa, 
United  Salt  Co.i 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 


.207i  National  Salt  Co. 


.036 

.072 
.0621 
.054 

.054 
.079 

.025 
.046 


Do. 

Diamond  Crystal  Oo. 

Do. 
Wadsworth  Co. 
East  Saginaw  Co. 


Michigan  Salt  Asta. 
United  Salt  Co.i 
Michigan  Salt  Am*!!. 


IOWA.» 


Atlantic 

Anita 

Audubon 

Bellevue 

Bloomfleld . . 

Boone 

Carroll 

Cedar  Rapids 

Do 

Centerville . . 

Clarinda 

Do 

Cresoo 

Davenport... 
Decoran 


5,046 
986 
1,866 
1,607 
2,106 

8,880 

2,882 

25,656 

25,666 

5,256 

3,276 
3,276 
2,806 
35,254 
3,246 


1  National  Salt  Co. 
'By  the  single  pound. 


Council  Bluffs. 

Ctiicago 

do 


Chicago 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Ctiicago 


do 

St.  Louis . . . 
Milwaukee 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 


Delivered. 

•0.675 

10.625 

10.05 

Delivered. 

.539 

.589 

.05 

Delivered. 

.539 

.66 

.121 

Delivered. 

^321 

.357 

.086 

Delivered. 

.658 

.626 

.072 

Delivered. 

.569 

.66 

.091 

Delivered. 

.625 

.714 

.089 

?f0.11 

.529 

.671 

% 

Delivered. 

.518 

.571 

Delivered. 

.571 

.625 

.054 

Delivered. 

.678 

.625 

.047 

Delivered. 

.60 

.626 

.026 

Delivered. 

.467 

.518 

.061 

Delivered. 

.507 

.578 

.071 

?.16 

.493 

.636 

(?) 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.' 
Mich.  Salt  AssQ. 
Do. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Oo.» 

National  Salt  Co. 
Kansas  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  A  Oo. 
Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  A  Co. » 

Do. 
Priesmeyer  &  Co. 
L.J.Pettit. 
National  Salt  Oo. 


>  Freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned, see  p. 775. 
*  Probably  an  earlier  purchase. 
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Tabi^  IV.—  WholaaU  and  nUnlpricet  of  wm 
IOWA— OonHDned. 


i 

I 
I  _ 

S.7T1     Cblcago 

Michlgui. 

Chicago 
Chicago 

'iiiiwaiikee 

Chicago 

Cedar  Rapldi. 
Ullwaukee 

ChlcKgu 

Mnwaui'""" 

Chicago 

StPaiii. 
Chicago 


•n/orm  aoO— 0>nlinaed. 


l.US 

i.vn 
2,9m. 
S.1S1 


Dellveied. 
DeliTeced, 
DellTend. 


Delivered. 
DellTercd. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Morton  A  Co.  1 
9|  DUmond  Crratal  Co. 


National  Salt  Co. 

.   Joy,  HoTlon  &  Co.' 
8  wadtwonb  Salt  Co. 


.du  I 


16   n.IO     Hulch..KnD.,Sa]tCo.i 

-.  Kaiuia«SallCo. 

i  Hutch., Kan. .Co.' 


fl  BartoDSaltCo.l 

m      Huioh.,Kan,.8altCo.' 


.696  l.W 
.SO  .W 
.B36     .061 

.sael  .in« 
*  Probably  an  earlier  paichaae. 
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KANSAB-Gontlniied. 


Town. 


Ottawa 

Do 

Paola 

Parsmis 

Peabody.... 

Plttaburg... 
rieamnton . 

Sabetha 

8t.  Marys... 
Topeka 

Do 

Waahington 
Wichita  .... 


9 

I 


6,964 
6,994 
8,144 
7,682 
1,860 

10,112 
1,007 
1,646 
1,890 

88,606 

88,606 

1,575 

24,671 


BhlppAng  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Hutchinson  . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

•  ■  >  w^Jlw    ••••••• 

....do 

....do 

....do 


n 

I 

i 

h 

P 

Wholenle  price 
cwt 

0 

I 

i 

Delivered. 

10. 475)10. 685I10. 06 

Delivered. 

.475 

.518 

.048 

Delivered. 

.468 

.518 

.05 

Delivered. 

.518 

.586 

.018 

Delivered. 

.457 

.60 

.048 

Delivered. 

.51 

.658 

.048 

Delivered. 

.586 

.571 

.085 

710.17 

.507 

.589 

% 

Delivered. 

.471 

.482 

Delivered. 

.468 

.586 

.048 

Delivered. 

.475 

.686 

.061 

Delivered. 

.586 

.580 

.068 

Delivered. 

.482 

.586 

.^ 

Maker. 


Hutch.,  Kan..  Salt  Col^ 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Barton  Salt  Ca 
Hutch..  Kan.,  Salt  00.1 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


KENTUCKY." 


Augusta 
Berea... 


Calhoun 

CamDbellsvllle 
Cyntnlana 


Ellnbethtown 

Eminence 

FlemlngKbuTK  ■ 

Frankfort 

Greenville 


Henderson  .. 
HopkinsvlUe 
Louisville ... 

Do 

Do 


1,718 
762 

1,841 

631 

8,257 


1,861 
1,018 
t,28rf 
9,487 
1,051 

10,272 

7,280 

201,731 

204,731 

204,731 


Cincinnati. 
Louisville . 

Evansville. 


Do 204,781 

Murray I     1,822 

Morganfield <     2,046 

Newport ,    28,301 

Owensboro '    18, 189 


Paducah.. 

Do 

Paris 

Scottsville 


Shelbyvllle 

Somerset . . . 
Uniontown , 


19,446 

19,446 

4.603 

824 

8,016 

3,384 
1,532 


Cincinnati. 


Louisville  . 

do 

Paris , 

Cincinnati . 
Louisville . 


8t.  Louis . . 
Louisville 


Louisville 


Evansville. 
Cincinnati. 


St.  Louis . . . 
Cincinnati. 
Louisville . 


.do 


Evansville 


10.053 

r.i8 

0.10 
Delivered. 
.15 


T.08 
T.06 
T.23 
?.16 
Delivered. 

T.107 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
T.16 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
?.15 


10. 446110.586 10. 037 
.5711      ? 


.50 

.66 

.628 

.448 


.51 

.5891 
.571 
.543 
.507 

.60 

.587 

.493 

.482 

.457 

.464 

.558 

.51 

.482 

.446 

.446 
.50 
.51 
.51(M 


.66 

.4361 


.85 

.898 

.625 


.10 

.265 

.167 


.64     ?.13 
.679,  7.062 
.643  7.049 
.6I41  7.045 
.574     .067 


.557 
.60 


7.046 
.063 
.589  .096 
.536  .056 
.571     .114 


.636 
.625 
.589 
.578 
.60 

.60 
.586 
.53 
.625 

.714 

1.00 
.536 


.072 
.072 
.079 
.096 
.054 

.054 
.096 
.02 
7.099 

.054 

.84 

(?) 


J.  O.  DicUnson  Ox. 
Pomeroy,  Ohio. 


Cleveland    &   Wsdi- 
worth  Cos. 

J.  B.  Speed  &  Co. 
Do. 

Worcester  Salt  Oo. 
Michigan  Salt  A»L 

PriesmeyerAOo. 
J.B.Speed&Co. 
National  Salt  Co. 
J.  B.  Speed  &  Co. 
United  Salt  O0.1 


Buckeye  Co. 
Wadsworth  Co. 

Ohio  RIverandMidd- 

can  Cos.  • 

J.  B.  Speed  A  Co. 


LOUISIANA. 


Amite 

Houma 

Jennings 

Lake  Pn)vidence 
Mandeville 

Mansfleld 

Monroe 

New  Orleans 

White  Castle 


1,647 

3,212 

1,539 

1,266 

1,029 

847 

5,428 

287,104 

1,850 

Avery 

New  Iberia . . 
New  Orleans 
....do 


Shreveport 


New  Orleans 
do 


Delivered. 

•0.857 

10.446 

•0.089 

Delivered. 

.875 

.60 

.125 

?f0.16 

.875 

.45 

7.076 

.15 

.825 

.56 

.075 

7.007 

.825 

.375 

7.06 

Delivered. 

.52 

.65 

.13 

Delivered. 

.46 

.55 

.10 

Delivered. 

.85 

.60 

.15 

.10 

.375 

.60 

.11 

English. 
Avery  Co. 
Da 


J.&M.Schwabacber. 
Kiglish. 


1  National  Salt  Co. 


>  Freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned,  teep.7Ib. 
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Tablx  lY.—Wholetalt  and  TOaUpriea  of  common/arm  wrlf— Continued. 
UAIKX.> 


,o„. 

^ 

'seas'' 

1^ 
pi 

i 

£ 

f 

i 
i 
! 
1 

SI 

P 

UalieT. 

IS 

us 

2,714 

4,  ess 

8  228 
a;  0(0 

2,108 

f^ 
'iZ 
«477 

2;  088 

Rocklaoa 

DeUvered. 
DellTered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered, 
.165 

Dellvor^. 
DeUvered. 

i:s5 
1. 10 

'■1 

Delivered. 

.071 

.0« 

.06 

1D.4ZV 
.048 
.448 
^.643 

.60 

:m< 

.464 

.m 

.671 

:6o 

t 
■i 

:78 

'.43S 
.857 

'.en 

.71; 

:S 

.7M 
.US 
.714 

1714 

0.874 

.857 
.328 
:28 

i 

.214 

a 

.181 

WoreeBterBaltCo 

New  York  and 
MlchlgsD. 

Ponland 

....do 

B^Sr-:::::::-.: 

do...::::::: 

do 

Brannrlci 

WorceeWrSaltCo. 

Wlnterpon 

Aabom 

2,274 

Portland 

.71. 

.101 

MARYLAND. 


CumberlBDd. . 


is 

KT".:::-.:: 

81,886 

:::::do:::::::::: 

Holyoke 

Dellveied. 

(0.07 
Delivered. 


B4S     .lib  TurkB Island. 


>  Huif  dealen  In  Uila  Slate  b 
of  Biaker  IsDotglTen.  batnll  li 
In  New  EnglaniT 

•lO-boahel  lots. 

•Rational  Salt  Co. 


INDOSTRIAL   OOKiaSSION: — TBUSTS   AND   00HBINATI0II8. 
Tablb  IV. — WhoUmiU  tmd  rOaa  priea  of  ammon  farm  taU—ConlaiaKA 


1 

E«iw«-SSi3.::: 

£:£ 

S3.SM 

4;« 

ass 

!:5S 

fi,fiaD 

!1:S 

lO.OlG 

IS 

S,2«S 

i 

118,(21 

Sffi.^T?.'!;::::; 

Nunh  Adams 

S«C„:::: 

ISseT:::::::: 

Do 

Sfc 


New  Bedloid . 


SellTsnd.  lOi  172  ID.. 


NUkKul  aiUt  Co. 


WonwsterSdtCa. 


:«Kt(!rG*](Cn. 

Jo. 

tmauiOo. 

.09  1 
.» 

101  Geoewe  3k]I  Co. 
071, 

io;| 

12<l|  Roberl  Gfal  Co. 
Cryrtalltne  Co. 


&r  Sprinf^ . 

1  Probablv  dairy  salt 
>Ni>Uoii«l8«JtCo. 


Omnd  Rapid)  , 


St^lal 


DellTered. 
Delivered. 


Oraod  Rapldg  . . 

*  Bjue  ^ngle  pen 


ri  DlUDOnd  CrrMil  H) 
United*  &  DkDuMi 
,     CiTBtBl  C«a. 
j  BnckeyeCo. 


aond  CryHsl  Co. 
qneotloned.   See  page  77^ 
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Tajblb  IV. — Wholescde  and  retail  prices  of  comTnonfarm  mil — Continued. 

MICHIGAN— Continued. 


Town. 


diarlotte 

Caieboygan 

Glielsea 

Ooldwater 

Crystal  Falls 

Detroit 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dnnuid 

Fenton 

Gladstone 

Grand  Haven 

Grand  Bapids 

Harbor  Springs. . . 

Hartford 

Holland 

Lakeriew 

Lapeer 

Leslie 

Mancelona 

Marcellns 

Marquette 

Menominee 

HoTenci 

Negaunee 

Nlles 

Ontonagon 

Oscoda 

Port  Huron 

Reed  City 

Saginaw 

South  Frankfort.. 

Tecumaeh 

TraversCitT 

West  Bay  City.... 

Williamston 

Ypdlanti 


I 

I 


4,092 
6,489 
1,635 
6,216 
8,281 

285,704 
285,704 
286,704 
286,704 
286,704 

2,134 
2,406 
8,380 
4,783 
87,665 

1,643 
1,077 
7,790 
986 
8,297 

1,114 

1,226 

1,025 

10,068 

12,818 

1,834 
6,935 
4,287 

1,267 

1,109 
19,168 

2,051 
42.846 

3,388 

2,400 

9.407 

13,119 

1,113 

7,378 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


St.  Clair 

.....do 

Detroit 

Chicago 

Green  Bay 

St.  Clair 

Detroit 

Menominee 

Saginaw 

Saginaw 

Sa^finaw 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Jackson 

Grand  Rapids . . 
Saginaw 

Detroit 

Saffinaw  and 

Cleveland. 
Duluth 

St."  Clair*. ".".". !'.'.".! 

Toledo 

Manistee 

Saginaw 


§8, 

OS'S 

p- 


m 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
790.10 
?.15 
?.27 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

T.IO 
Delivered. 

T.071 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?.12 
Delivered. 

T.06 
Delivered. 

?.07 

?.057 

?.05 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

7.0^ 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.071 

7.10 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


I 

ft 


80.411 

.411 

.393 

.42 

.635 

.446 
.321 
.393 
.393 
.393 

.383 
.893 
.464 
.446 
.446 

.875 
.536 
.464 
.446 


1^ 

hi 

s 

■c 


s 


Is 

oS'C 

0. 


.426     .446 


.425 
.482 
.404 
.446 
.357 

.402 

.50 

.439 

.446 

.471 
.393 
.429 
.357 
.898 

.429 

.393 
.893 
.411 
.394 


80.464 
.50 
.446 
.464 
.928 

.535 
.367 
.446 
.446 
.464 

.482 

.446 

.571 

.50 

.50 

«428 
.714 
.518 
.625 


.464 
.535 
.482 
.535 
.446 

.446 
.714 
.518 

.714 

.671 
.446 
.482 
.411 
.518 

.464 

.464 
.446 
.446 
.446 


80.053 
.089 


.089 
.046 
.063 
.053 
.071 

% 

7.086 
.054 
.054 

.063 
7.058 

.054 
7.119 

.021 


.044 
.214 
.079 

.215 

.10 

.053 

.053 

.054 

.054 


.071 
,063 
.065 
.062 


Maker. 


Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Michigan  Star  Co. 


Detroit  Salt  Co. 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
Detroit  Salt  Co. 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
St.  Clair  Salt  Co. 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 
Do. 

Do. 
United  Salt  Co.  I 
Mich.  Salt  AsB'n. 

Do. 
United  Salt  Co.  1 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

Do. 
Mich.  Salt  Ass'n. 


United  Salt  Co.  1 


National  Salt  Co. 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

Do. 
United  Salt  Co.  ^ 
Cleveland  Salt  Co. 

Diam.  Crys.  &  Worces- 
ter Cos. 
Mich.  Salt  Ass'n. 
United  Salt  Co.  i 


MINNESOTA.* 


Albert  Lea — 
Alexandria... 

Anoka 

Cannon  Foils. 
Chatfield 


Detroit 

Duluth 

Fairmont 

Fergus  Falls. . 
Grand  Rapids 


Hutchinson 
Kenyon  


4,500 
2,681 
8,769 
1,239 
1,426 

2,060 
62,969 
3,040 
6,072 
1,428 

2,495 
1,202 


Duluth 


Milwaukee 
do 


Duluth 
Toledo 


Duluth 


do 

Milwaukee 


Delivered. 

80.500 

fO.626 

80.126 

80.16 

.393 

.660 

.162 

Delivered. 

.464 

.818 

.054 

Delivered. 

.529 

.589 

.060 

Delivered. 

.529 

.589 

.060 

7.17 

.660 

.750 

7.09 

Delivered. 

.50 

.536 

.036 

Delivered. 

.521 

.536 

.015 

Delivered. 

.626 

.660 

.035 

.086 

.41 

.571 

.076 

7.132 

.464 

.671 

7.107 

7.118 

.457 

.671 

7.114 

L.  J.  Pettit&Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 


Diamond  Crystal  Co. 


Do. 
L.  J.  Pettit. 


^National  Salt  Co. 

*8ome  freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned,  but  others  are  shown  clearly  by  schedules.    See  p.  775. 


898      INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION: — TBUST8   AND   COMBINATIONS. 

Tablb  IV. — WHoUmU  atid  retail  prices  of  common  farm  mdi — Continaed. 

MINNESOTA— Oontinaed. 


Town. 


Lanestmro 

Litchfield 

Long  Prairie  . . . 

Luveme 

Mankato 

Maxeppa 

Minneapolis 

Montevideo 

Moorhead 

NewUlm 

North  Branch . . 

Northfleld 

North  8t.  Paul . . 

Ortonville 

Pipestone 

Plainyiew 

Preston 

Princeton 

Red  WinK 

Rochester 

Rushford 

Sauk  Center 

Springfield 

Spring  Valley . . 
St.  Cloud 

St.  James 

St.  Paul 

Stillwater 

Tracy. 

Two  Harbors ... 

Wabasha 

Waterville 

Whitebear  Lake 

Winona 

Virginia 

Zumbrota 


§ 

•a 

0 
Ok 

& 


1,102 
2,280 
1,885 
2,223 
10.609 

666 

202,718 

2.146 

8,730 

5,408 

1,211 
8,210 
1,110 
1,247 
2,686 

1,088 
1,278 
1.819 
7,525 
6,843 

1,062 
2,220 
1.611 
1,770 
8,668 

2,607 

168.066 

12,818 

1,911 

8,278 

2,628 
1,260 
1.288 
19,714 
2,962 
1,119 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Milwaukee 


Duluth 

Milwaukee 


.do 


Duluth 


Milwaukee 


Duluth 


Duluth 


Milwaukee 
Duluth.... 


Milwaukee . . . 
West  Superior 

Duluth 

St.  Paul 

Duluth 


Milwaukee 
St.  Paul 


Duluth 


n 

si 


Delivered. 
710.20 
.16 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

T.071 

*  Delivered. 

.042 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
T.068 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.086 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.16 

Delivered. 
T.188 
?.08 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


mm 

& 

r 


10. 529  90. 570 


.446 
.41 
.571 
.518 

.497 
.482 
.636 
.714 
.536 

.482 
.539 
.446 
.593 
.50 

.493 
.482 
.482 
.643 
.621 

.571 

.66 

.629 

.629 

.50 

.514 

.482 

.486 

.60 

.446 

.50 

.457 

.536 

.446 

.428 

.436 


t 

K 
8 

I 

0$ 


Is 

S" 
H 


£ 


536 
.625 
.625 
.536 

.571 
.536 
.660{ 
.808 
.626 


90.041 
7.090 
.056 
.054 
.018 

.074 
.064 
.124 
.069 
.089 


.571  7.089 


Maker. 


National  Salt  Go. 
L.  J.  Pemt 

Do. 


.571 

.082 

.586 

.046 

.660 

.067 

.625 

.125 

.536 

.043 

.658 

.071 

.586 

7.054 

.607 

.064 

.589 

.058 

M.OOO 

.429 

.625 

.066 

.589 

.060 

.671 

.042 

.689 

.089 

.689 

.075 

.589 

.107 

.536 

.060 

.589 

.089 

.714 

.252 

.571 

.071 

.636 

7.079 

.626 

7.081 

.482 

.086 

.536 

.108 

.518 

.Oftt 

Diamond  Crystal  Go. 

Do. 
L.  J.  Pettit  A  Oo. 
Diamond  Crystal  Oo. 

Do. 


United  Salt  Go.' 
Diamond  Crystal  0& 


Do. 
Worcester  Salt  Oo. 
L.  J.  Pettit  dc  Co. 


Do, 
WarMwSalteo.> 

Diamond  Crystal  Go. 


Michigan  Salt  Assn. 
Theopold  Mfr.  Co. 

United  Salt  Co.  > 

Michigan  Salt  Co. 


Bay  St.  Louis 

Brandon  

Columbus . . . 

Gloster 

Greenville... 


Hattlesburg 

luka 

Kosciusko . . 
Lexington.. 
Mosspolnt . . 


Oxford  .... 

Ripley 

Shuqualak 
Vicksburg . 


Do 

Water  Valley 


2,872 
775 
6,484 
1,661 
7,642 

4,175 
7,816 
2,078 
1,516 


1,826 

653 

600 

14,834 


14,834 
3,818 


New  Orleans 
do 


New  Orleans 
New  Iberia . . 


Memphis 

Chicago 

New  Orleans  . . . 
do 


Cairo,  111. 
Memphis 
St.  Louis. 


St.  John,  111. 


90.17 
.16 

Delivered. 
.18 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.12 
.10 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 


90.425 

10.76 

to.  308 

.867 

.66 

.123 

.55 

.65 

.10 

.60 

.75 

.07 

*.85 

.60 

.15 

*.36 

.40 

.04 

.643 

.679 

.086 

.68 

.626 

.096 

♦.86 

.626 

.165 

«.86 

.626 

.175 

.608 

.626 

.022 

.66 

.714 

.054 

*.879 

.898 

.014 

«.846 

.46 

.106 

.60 

.70 

.10 

.607 

.714 

.107 

English. 
Avery  Oo. 


National  Salt  Co. 
English. 

Halladay  Co. 

Averv  and  Lone  SUr 
Cos.;'  Diamond 
Crystal  Ca 

Halladay  Salt  Co. 


» Sacks.  « National  Salt  Company.  »  By  the  single  pound. 

♦The  marked  differences  in  prices  are  probably  largely  due  to  differences  in  time  of  purchase, earlier 

Surchaaes  being  at  lower  prices.    Note  tnat  in  Vicksburg  dealers  report  prices  of  0.346  and  0.60,  respec- 
Lvely,  apparently  both  for  the  same  grade  of  salt,  in  200-pound  bags. 


WHOLESALE   AND  BBTAIL  PBIOXS. 
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Tablb  IV.— ffftofeaote  and  rdoa  price*  o/ 

MISSODlitLi 


- 

1 

»5ES!S.«' 

i 

1 

s 
1 

1^ 

i 

MflkET. 

i.Mn 

l;g 

S,8H 

\z 

2.187 

"i' 

!:£! 

20,021 

26.01S 

183,762 

1,607 

a,m 

1,4(17 
11757 
8,1IB 

i.Ka 

1,18B 

i,(n2 

i;o6fi 

1.878 

ss 

102.979 
102.079 

ss 

67B.2S8 

do 

DellTBied. 

DellMred: 

r.ofis 

DcLTered. 
I>eUvered. 
De]lT«red. 

Dellveivd. 
DdlTered. 

Delivered. 

;l 

DeUyered. 

DellTGted. 
DeUvered. 

DeliTend. 

mis 

DsUvered. 
Delivered. 
DeUvered. 

kS; 

I>ellreivd. 

DeUTered: 

DeU^lred! 

«.M0 

GO 

1 

671 

1 

fiO 

m 

EM 

482 

:!! 

.588 

.676 

'.!a 

.575 

f 

!«8 

!53( 
.5WV 

.825 

.57: 

.6% 

.571 
.MB 
.025 

.625 

.66 
.825 

:£■ 

.651 

.636 
.825 

f 

.ezi 

,511 
.664 

.63ft 

.fl07 
.6K0 

.676 

.68« 

.607 

!:% 

.060 

r.ose 

T.064 

:S 

.072 
.054 

.061 
.064 

".OSS 

.ow 

.054 
.Oil 

.047 

T.096 

1.086 
.014 
.08! 

.osg 

.086 

.on 

T.OH 

;ffi 

.06 

■s 

!lS8 

.068 
.089 

Batler 

Cape  Olnidean  . . 

Do.) 
Michigan  Salt  Am. 

Jor,  Morton  A  Kirli^.' 

Eldorado  Springs. 
Km  ma 

Hntcblnaon, 

...IS' 

do 

do 

do 

Hiiloh.-£an.  Ball  Oo.' 

Do.> 
J.P.XwliigACo. 

Ka^  neon. 

HujjJ,...., 

PriesmeTeTACO. 
CryrtalfaltCo. 

i.S°.°;r.:::: 

Kwu«atj 

Chicago 

HntchlDion, 

Do.< 
Joy.  Morton  A  Co.< 

Jot,  Morton  Ji  Co.> 

KDobDDMer 

Monroe  City 

MouDt  Vernon.... 

Chlowo 

BalcblDioD. 

Hutchinson. 
Ktns..  anil 
8(«liui>,Ulcb 

St  Loan 

BsTton  Salt  Co. 

Mfch.Co«.?'     ""^ 

T.&.Ewing. 

JW.  Morton  A  Co.1 

PWtomburg 

Pleuamfiltl 

^elunond 

Hntch.-Kan.  Salt  Co.i 

HutchlDson, 
Eans. 

■Natiooal  Salt  Go. 


900      INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION: — TRUSTS    AND   COMBINATIONS. 

Table  IV. —  WhoUsah  and  tftaU  prices  of  common  farm  adU — Contmued. 

MIBSOURI-Contlnued. 


Town. 


Sarooxle. 


Springfield 
Do 


BtewutsvlUe 
Vandall*.... 


Welbville 
York 


§ 

I 


1,126 

2S,267 
28,267 

616 
1,168 

1,160 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Hatchlnflon, 
Kana. 

Hutchinson, 
Kane. 

Chicago 

St.  LoalB 

....do 

Hutchinson, 
Kana. 


pi 


DellTered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered 

Delivered. 
T.OTl 

?.071 
Delivered. 


s 

V 


10.50 


.60 
.586 

.468 
.528 

.671 
.582 


i 

I 


.518 
.568 

.586 
.589 

.648 
.625 


•9  « 


10.57510.075 


.018 
.017 

.068 
(?) 

?,072 
.098 


Mak». 


Hutch.-Kan.SaltO(ki 
Do.» 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.* 
Canfleld  Salt  Ga 


Hatcli.-KAn.  Salt  Co.i 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda 
BilUnga... 
Boulder  .. 
Boseman . 
Butte 


Deer  Lodge. 
Great  Falls . 

Helena 

Kaliapell  ... 
LivlngBton  . 


Missoula 

Phllipsburg 
Red  Lodge  . 


9,458 
8,221 


8,419 
80,470 

1.824 

14,990 

10,770 

2,526 

2,778 

4,866 

995 

5,162 


Salt  Lake  City.. 

Duluth 

Butte 

Salt  Lake  City.. 
do 


Duluth 

Michigan 

Lake  Superior. 

Duluth 

Salt  Lake  City. 


Salt  Lake  City. 
Duluth 


Delivered. 

10.875 

81.00 

10.125 

rtO.45 

.804 

.893 

(?) 

.18 

.788 

1.20 

.287 

Delivered. 

.80 

.90 

.10 

Delivered. 

.60 

1.00 

.40 

.482 

,675 

.825 

.15 

Delivered. 

.808 

.857 

.072 

.64 

.85 

.90 

.05 

Delivered. 

.846 

1.25 

.264 

Delivered. 

L25 

1.34 

.09 

?.58 

.726 

.85 

% 

Delivered. 

.998 

1.26 

Delivered. 

.946 

L07 

.124 

Inland  Crystal  Go. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Catler  &  Gilbert. 

United  Salt  Go.  I 

Inland  Crystal  Go. 

Do. 


NEBRASKA. 


Alliance , 
Ashland . 
Auburn  . 
Beatrice. 
Blair.... 


Central  City 
Columbus  . . 


Crawford . . 
Dorchester 
Falls  City  . 


Fremont 

Friend 

Geneva 

Gothenburg 
Holdrege . . . 


Indianola 
Lincoln  .. 


Do.. 
Norfolk. 
Omaha. 


Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Randolph 


2,585 
1,477 
2,664 
7,875 
2,970 

1,571 
8,522 

781 

521 

8,022 

7,241 
1,200 
1,534 
819 
8,007 

628 
40,169 

40,169 

3,888 

102.565 

102,555 
102,555 
102,555 
102,555 
860 


Chicago,  ni. 

Omaha 

Chicago,  111. 

do 

Omaha 


Chicago,  111 

Hutcninson, 
Kans. 

Chicago,  111 

.....do 

St.  Joseph,  Mo  .. 


Omaha 

Chicago,  111. 


Michigan. 


do 

Hutchinson, 
Kans. 


Chicago.  111. 


Chicago,  111. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
?t0.12 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

(?) 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


90. 808,80. 8571 

.586 

.66 

.589 

.625 

.579 

.66 

.536 

.714 

.614 

.714 

.61 

.679 

.786 

.893 

.571 

.625 

.589 

.625 

.589 

.66 

.58 

.66 

.508 

.66 

.696 

.768 

.636 

.714 

.782 

.803 

.625 

.714 

.625 

.66 

.589 

.66 

.625 

n.25 

.625 

.625 

.625 

.625 

.625 

.696 

.625 

.714 

.558 

.625 

10.054 
.074 
.086 
.Ot^l 

(?) 

.1 
.069 


Joy,  Morton  &  Co.* 
Genesee  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  A  Co.* 

Do.' 
Hutcb.-Kan.Co.* 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.* 
Hutch.-Kan.Cai 


.107  National  Salt  Co. 
?.064  Joy,  Morton  A  Co.' 
.0%:  Kansas  Salt  Co. 

1 
.071i  i>ort  Huron  Salt  Co. 
.08  I  Diamond  Cn'stal  Ca 

.0671 

.072;  J.  Moigan,  Chicago. 

.078  Joy,  Morton  &  00.1 


.071 
.069 

.035 
.071 
.625 


.071 
.089 
.072 


Hutch.-Kan.Co.» 


Joy,  Morton  &  Ca» 


National  Salt  Ca 
Hutch.-Kan.Ca» 

Do.i 


^  National  Salt  Co. 
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Table  IV. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  salt — Continued. 

NEBRASKA— Gontinued. 


Town. 


Shelton 

St  Pan] 

Stromsbnrg 
Tekamah.. 
Wahoo  .... 

York 


G 

I 


861 
1,476 
1,164 
1,697 
2,100 


6,182 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Chicago 


Chicago,  111. 


Michigan  and 
New  York. 


Michigan. 


te,   when 
ealer,  per 

price  per 

1 
s. 

(D 

ve  whole- 
percwt 

5l 

1 

|8 

Freight 
paid  b 
cwt. 

1   1 

90.62590.714 

h 

90.089 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.607 

.679 

.072 

Delivered. 

.692 

.66 

.068 

Delivered. 

.646 

.67 

.124 

Delivered. 

.671 

.626 

.064 

Delivered. 

.698 

.66 

.067 

Maker. 


Joy,  Morton  &  Co.i 
Do.i 


Do.» 


NEVADA. 


Virginia  City 


2,698 


Reno 


90.16  90.60 


91.00 


90.86 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Bartlett ... 
Belmont... 

Canaan 

Claremont. 
Concord... 

Conway  ... 
Bpping.... 

Exeter 

Hinsdale  . . 
Keene 

Laconia  ... 
Littleton  .. 
Marlboro . . 
Newport. . . 
Tilton 

Winchester 
Wolfboro . . 


1,018 
1,294 
1,444 
6,498 
19,682 

8,164 
1,641 
4,922 
1,988 
9,166 

8,042 
4,066 
1,624 
8,126 
1,926 

2,274 
2,890 


Portland 
Concord. 
do... 


Portland  ... 
Portsmonth 
New  York . . 

Keene 

Boston 


Concord 


Keene  — 
Boston  ... 
New  York 


Boston 


90.17 

90.671 

90.867 

90.116 

Delivered. 

.648 

.867 

.214 

.11 

.648 

.867 

.104 

Delivered. 

.628 

.867 

.229 

Delivered. 

.648 

.786 

.148 

.17 

.648 

.786 

.126 

.06 

.46 

.666 

.066 

Delivered. 

.612 

.626 

.118 

.06 

.686 

.079 

.138 

Delivered. 

.417 

.60 

.068 

Delivered. 

.614 

.867 

.248 

Delivered. 

.60 

.867 

.267 

.026 

.686 

.714 

.168 

Delivered. 

.60 

.786 

.186 

Delivered. 

.648 

.867 

.214 

Delivered. 

.686 

,808 

,267 

.17 

.648 

.786 

.126 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Turks  Island. 

Yorkshire  Salt  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
7  National  Salt  Co. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Belvidere 

Bordentown. 

Camden 

Cape  May 

Flemington  . 


Garfield 

Hackettstown 

Hoboken  

Keyport 

Leonardo 


Milbum . 
Newark  . 

Do... 
Faterson. 

Do... 


902 

4.110 

76,936 

2,267 


8,804 

2,474 

60,864 

8,418 


2,887 
246,070 
246,070 
106,171 
106,171 


Hackettstown . 
Trenton, N.J  .. 
Warsaw,  N.Y.. 
Philadelphia.. 
do 


New  York 
Newark  .. 
New  York 

do.... 

Camden . . 


Delivered. 

90.06 
Delivered. 

(?).16 
.06 


(?).08 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.066 

.10 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


90.472 

90.660 

90.078 

.671 

.714 

.083 

.618 

.671 

.(m 

MM. 

.867 

.111 

.714 

.893 

.99 

«.867 

.446 

.071 

.626 

.714 

.069 

.321 

.464 

.143 

.804 

1.070 

.20 

.661 

1.250 

.499 

.629 

.893 

.264 

.600 

.636 

.086 

.646 

.60 

.464 

.686 

.072 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
Warsaw  Salt  Co.> 
Empire  Dairy  Co.^ 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Worcester   and   Qlen 
Co.s.1 


Worcester  Salt  Co. 
National  Salt  Co. 


1  National  Salt  Co. 

sLaiger  sacks.  The  higher  prices  are  chiefly  for  bnshel  sacks.  Some  dealers  indicate  that  they 
buy  dairy  salt  in  bushel  sacks,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  the  grade  reported  by  others  as 
farm  salt. 
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Table  IV. —  WhoUsaU  and  reUUl  prices  of  common  farm  aa2t— Gontinaed. 

NSW  JBB8£Y-<}(mtiiiiied. 


Town. 


Fftolsboip  .... 
Plainfleld  .... 

Newton 

Do 

Pleawntvllle 


Red  Bank... 

Salem 

WertOmng« 


• 

I 

£ 


16,869 
4,876 

24,141 
2,182 

5,428 
6.811 
6,889 


Shi 
w 


inping  point, 
benitoted. 


FhiladelpUlft . 
NewYorlc.... 

Newark 

Silver  Springs 
Philadelphia . 

Newark 

Philadelphia . 
New  York.... 


1^ 
ll 

pi 


•0.07 
.06 

DeliTered. 

DellTered. 
.12 


.08        .45 
.06    ;    .519 
DeliTered.     .686 


u 

& 
s 

•c 

1 


10. 571 10. 714  80. 1861 
.636  .714  .172 
.40  .472  .072 
.682  .876  .194 
.5361    .857     .201 


.626 
.687 
.66 


I? 


.096 
.068 
.124 


Maker. 


Worcester  Salt  Oq. 
National  Salt  Oo. 


NEW  YORK. 


Allennj.... 
Amsterdam  . 

AtUca 

Belmont.... 
Binghamton. 


Do.... 
Brewster . 
Brockport 
Buffalo... 

Do.... 


Cambridge .. 
Gobleskin  ... 
Coopenitown 

Dundee 

Dunkirk 


Do 

East  Patchogue. 

Elmira 

Fairport 

Fredonia 


Friendship . 

Fulton 

Qeneva 

Qeneeeo 

Oloversville 


Herkimer 

Homer 

Ithaca 

Do.... 


Isllp 


Jamaica . . . 

Jamestown 

Do 


Johnstown 
Keeseville . 


Little  Falls 
Lockport . . 

Do 

Malone 


Mattituck  .. 
Mavville  ... 
Middletown 
Naples 


8,602 

20,929 

1,786 

1,190 

89,647 

89,647 

1,192 

8,898 

862,887 

862,887 

1,578 
2,827 
2,868 
1,291 
11,616 

11,616 
2,926 

85,672 
2,489 
4,127 

1,214 
5,281 

10,438 
2,400 

18,849 

6,565 

6,206 

18,186 

18,136 

12,5i5 


22,892 
22,892 

10,130 
2,110 

10,381 

16,681 

16,581 

5,935 


943 

14,522 

1,048 


Warsaw 

Warsaw 

Syracuse 

Rochester 

Troy 

WaVkins'.'.!!!!! 
Cleveland 

New  York 

Rochester 

Cleveland 

Wellesville.... 
Syracuse  

Utica 

Cortland 

New  York  City 

Plflkrd 

Cleveland 

Albany 

Syracuse 

Syracuse 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 
Cleveland 

WatkVnH !!!]!!! 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
•0.06 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.09 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
•.107 

.07 

Delivered. 

.09 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.045 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.06 

.13 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.07 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.125 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


•0.893 

•0.482 

.464 

.536 

.414 

.50 

.429 

.5C 

.883 

.464 

.41 

.588 

S.286 

.446 

.429 

.464 

.446 

.60 

.446 

.50 

.406 

.686 

.482 

.518 

.406 

.586 

.804 

.446 

.898 

.446 

.857 

.41 

7.626 

.75 

.446 

.686 

.464 

.636 

.446 

.686 

.446 

.482 

.416 

.464 

.464 

.60 

.857 

.50 

.446 

1.00 

.625 

.818 

.60 

.626 

.671 

.625 

.60 

.686 

.60 

.70 

.656 

.694 

.425 

.536 

.425 

.482 

.425 

464 

.689 

.643 

.464 

.586 

.60 

.536 

.464 

.50 

.586 

.586 

.446 

.689 

.832 

.446 

.60 

.571 

.464 

.668 

).109 
.072 
.086 
.071 
.078 

.126 
.160 
.027 
.064 
.054 

.121 
.0861 
.130 
.035 
.046 

.063 
.216 
.090 
.072 
.090 

.036 
.048 
.086 
.143 
.654 

.188 
.125 
.054 
.066 

.12 

.090 

.mi 

.067] 

.089 
.054 

.065 
.036 
.036 


National  Salt  Gb. 
Worcester  Salt  Go. 
National  Salt  Go. 
United  Salt  Co.^ 
Duncan  Salt  Oo. 


Syracuse  Salt  Co. 
National  Salt  Ca 

Warsaw  Salt  Co.i 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Genesee  Salt  Ca 
WatkinsSaltCo. 
United  Salt  Co.1 

Worcester  Salt  Go. 

Watkins  Salt  Co. 
Watklnsand  Watssw.i 
United  Salt  Go.^ 

Duncan  Salt  Co. 

Warsaw  Salt  Co.^ 
Genesee  Salt  Co. 


Do. 
National  Salt  Ga 
Cayuga  1   and  Ithset 
S.Cos.1 


Genesee  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  Co.  1 
Unitedi  and  Genesee 
Cos. 

National  Salt  Go. 

American  Dairy  Oo. 
National  Salt  Co. 
Worcester  Salt  Ca 
National  Salt  Ca 


>  National  Salt  Company. 


I  Perhaps  in  earlier  quotations. 


.018,  Woh^ester  Salt  Co. 
.1141  United  Salt  Co.  I 
.07i;  National  Salt  Co. 
.0691  Watkins  Salt  Ca  I 

"Cartage. 
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Table  IV. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  salt — Ck)ntinued. 

NEW  YORK— Ckmtlxiiied. 


Town. 


Olean... 
Do.. 
Oswego. 
Oxford  . 
Phelps.. 


Phoenix... 
PlattsbnrR 

Port  Jarrls 
Renaselaer 
Rochester . 


Do 

Rome 

Rondoat 

Roslyn , 

Rouse  Point 


Ss«  Harbor 

Saratoga  Springs 

Do 

Schenectady 

Seneca  Falls 


Sonthold 

St.John8yille.. 

Tuckahoe  

Union  Springs. 
Utica 


Do 

Waterford . 
Waterloo . . 
Watertown 
Waverley.. 


Wavland 

Wellsville . . . 

Westfield 

Wolcottsville 


I 
I 


9,462 
9,462 
22,199 
1,931 
1,306 

1,632 
8.434 

9,886 

7,466 

162,608 

162,608 
16,848 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Cleveland 


New  York  City, 
SilverspringB... 


1,676 

1,969 
12,409 
12,409 
81,682 

6,619 


1,878 


994 
56,388 

66.888 
8,146 
4,256 

21,696 
4,466 

1.807 
8,556 
2,430 
1,279 


Syracuse 

Warsaw,  or  Syr- 
acuse. 
Newborgh 


New  York  City. 


New  York  City. 
Albany 


Warsaw 


New  York  City. 
Syracuse 


Ludlowvllle 


Albany 


Warsaw 


Leroy 

Warsaw  .. 
Cleveland 
Rockford. 


^1 

t4 

M 

^2 

^"1 

IL 

I 

0 

I 

\i 

P 

1 

ao. 

Is. 

90.054 

Delivered. 

10.482 

10.686 

Delivered. 

.464 

.636 

.072 

Delivered. 

.446 

.67 

.124 

Delivered. 

.426 

.536 

.111 

Delivered. 

.89 

.500 

.11 

10.05 

.447 

.586 

.039 

«.20 

.586 

.626 

.089 

Delivered. 

.586 

.648 

.107 

Delivered. 

.518 

.57 

.042 

Delivered. 

.464 

.686 

.072 

Delivered. 

.446 

.60 

.064 

Delivered. 

.482 

.536 

.054 

Delivered. 

«.626 

.714 

.069 

.075 

.46 

.676 

.225 

Delivered. 

.447 

.714 

.267 

.107 

>.625 

.898 

.161 

Delivered. 

.689 

.676 

.066 

Delivered. 

.586 

.626 

.089 

Delivered. 

.464 

.586 

.072 

Delivered. 

.428 

.482 

.64 

?.16 

.607 

.786 

.029 

Delivered. 

.472 

.536 

.064 

Delivered. 

.536 

.625 

.089 

.08 

.425 

.686 

.081 

Delivered. 

.898 

.446 

.053 

Delivered. 

.426 

.100 

.574 

.06 

.446 

.67 

.064 

Delivered. 

.446 

.536 

.09 

Delivered. 

.52 

.60 

.08 

Delivered. 

.404 

.482 

.078 

Delivered. 

.469 

.636 

.067 

Delivered. 

.469 

.482 

.013 

Delivered. 

.446 

.636 

.09 

Delivered. 

.446 

.75 

.804 

Maker. 


United  Salt  Co.  1 
United  Salt  Co. » 
National  Salt  Co.    . 
Leroy  SsJt  Co.i 
Wo^ester  Salt  Co. 

Warsaw  Salt  Co.i 
Do. 

Empire  Salt  Co.^ 

Warsaw  Salt  Co.i 

Do. 

Yorkshire  Salt  Go. 
American  Dairy  Co. 

Brighton  Salt  Co. 


Worcester  Salt  (>>. 
Leroy  Salt  Co.» 
National  Salt  Co. 


Onondaga  Salt  Assn. 

National  Salt  Co. 
Qlen  Salt  Co.i 

National  Salt  Co. 
Do. 

Do. 
Empire  Dairy  Co.^ 

National  Salt  Co.  ^ 

United  Salt  Co.  1 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Clinton 

Durham 

Kemersville.. 

Lenoir 

Lincolnton . . . 

Madison 

Maxton 

Monroe \ 

Mooresville... 
Mount  Olive  . 

Raleigh 

Salem 

Statesville 

Warrenton  ... 
Wilmington . . 

Do 


968 
6,679 

662 
1,296 

828 

818 

985 

2,427 

1,688 

617 

18,643 
8,642 
8,141 

886 
20,976 

20,976 


Wilmington... 
Richmond,  Va. 


Richmond,  Va. 
Wilmington . . . 


Wilmington 
....do 


Wilmington 


New  York  City 
Petersburg 


T80.17 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

7.28 
.09 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.06 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 


10.48 

to.  50 

(?) 

.57 

.626 

90.066 

.66 

.66 

.09 

.68 

.80 

.12 

.60 

.70 

.10 

.68 

.65 

(?) 

.89 

.626 

.17 

.60 

.66 

.05 

.60 

.70 

.10 

.60 

.65 

.07 

.446 

.50 

.064 

.55 

.60 

.06 

.676 

.65 

.076 

.689 

.669 

.08 

.61 

.60 

.09 

.50 

.66 

.06 

National  Salt  Co. 
Do. 


Austin  Nichols  Co.  and 
O.  H.  Leggett  &  Co. 

National  Salt  Co. 


1  National  Salt  Co. 


>  Per  sack. 


>  Possibly  dairy  salt~l-bushel  sack. 


J 
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Table  IV. —  Wholesale  and  retaUprice$  of  common  farm  mU — Continued. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Town. 


Blranarck 

Coopen*town 

'^T,::::::: 

Do 

Oimnd  Forks 
Hillsboro.... 
Jamestown . 

Mandaii 

MayvUle.... 

Minot 

Wahpeton . . . 


I 


I 


3,319 
648 

9.589 
9,589 
9,589 


7,652 
1,1T2 
2,863 
1,658 
1.106 

1,277 

2,228 


Shlpptng  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Duluth 
do. 


si 


S 
•c 

I 

o 


Delivered.  $0. 804*10. 929110. 


Delivered. 


St.  Paul Delivered. 

Duluth j  Delivered. 

.do Delivered. 


Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.do !  Delivered. 

.do Delivered. 


.do 


!  Delivered. 

Delivered. 


.66 

.660 
.679 
.7S1 


.679 

.66 

.66 

.804 

.70 

.621 

.56 


t 

t 

•c 

I 


,804 

,714 

,714 

804 


,804 
.808 
75 
.962 
.808 

.80S 

.714 


5*J 
Is 

V  Si 

>      . 


S 


H 
H 


,125 
,144 

.125 

085 

,078 


125 
.143 
.069 
,178 
.108 

.182 

.164 


Maker. 


Warehouse  and  Bnild- 
ers*  Co. 


United  1  and  Michigan 
SaltCoe. 


United  Salt  Co.  1 

Warehouse  and  Boild- 
ers'  Co. 


OHIO.* 


Akron... 
Alliance. 


Antwerp  . . . 
Ashtabula . . 
Bamesville. 

Bedford  . . . . 

Berea 

BlufFton 

Cadiz 

Cardington . 


Carrollton 

Cedarville 

Celina 

Chanin  Falls. 
Cincinnati 


CIrcleville 

Cleves 

Clyde 

Columbus  Grove. 
Cortland 


Defiance 

Delta 

Deshler 

East  Liverpool  . . 
Findlay 


Fremont  . 
Qallipolis. 
Hamilton 
Harrison  . 
Hillsboro . 


Holfirate  . . 
Jackson  .. 
Lancaster 
Leetonia  . 


I  I 

42,728  I !  Delivered. 


8,974 

1,206 

12,949 

3,721 

1,486 
2,510 
1,788 
1,765 
1,354 

1,271 
1,189 
2,815 
1,586 
325,902 

6,991 
1,328 
2,615 
1,985 
620 


7,597 

1,230 

1,628 

16.485 

17,613 

8,439 
5.482 
23,914 
1.466 
4,535 

1,237 
4,672 
8,991 
2,744 


New  York  and 

Cleveland. 
Saginaw 


Wheeling. 


Cleveland 

do 

Toledo  . . . 


Columbus 

Cleveland 
XenU.... 
Saginaw . . 
Cleveland 
do.... 


Michigan 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Wadsworthand 
Cleveland. 


Toledo 


Steubenville 
Cleveland . . . 


Toledo  .. 
Pomeroy 


Cincinnati, 


Saginaw. 


Pomeroy 
Canton . . 


Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
ri0.07 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
?.18 

?.09 
?.06 

Delivered. 
?.06 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
r.058 
r.088 
?.05 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
?.075 
Delivered. 

?.07 
?.035 

Delivered. 
?.C6 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
?.06 
T.06 


80.392 

80.446 

80.054 

.367 

.446 

.069 

.453 

.60 

.047 

.464 

.536 

.072 

.447 

.482 

(?) 

.429 

.447 

.J18 

.41 

.60 

.09 

.489 

.536 

.097 

.446 

.536 

.09 

.475 

.518 

(?) 

.42 

.618 

(?) 

.500 

.536 

(7 

.458 

.518 

065 

.429 

.482 

(?) 

.429 

.60 

.071 

.482 

.586 

.054 

.429 

.636 

.107 

.429 

.50 

(?) 

.892 

.536 

n 

.867 

.429 

(?) 

.392 

.429 

.087 

.41 

.50 

.09 

.543 

.553 

.01 

.50 

.571 

(?) 

.436 

.686 

.10 

.892 

.482 

(?) 

.41 

.446 

(?^ 

.46 

.60 

.04 

.50 

.636 

(?) 

.482 

.618 

.036 

.489 

.536 

.097 

.482 

.636 

.054 

.443 

.60 

(?) 

.892 

.482 

(?) 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
Worcester  and  Tnited 
Cos.* 

United  Salt  Co.  1 
Wadsworth  Salt  Cai 

United  Salt  00.1 

Do. 
Michigan  Salt  Aseol 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 

Do. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Asm. 
United  Salt  Co.  > 

Do. 

United  Salt  Co. » 

Do. 

United     and    Wadfr 
worth  Cos.  1 


Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  Co.  ^ 

Diamond  Crystal  Ga 

United  Salt  Co.  1 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Michigan  Salt  Assd. 

Excelsior  Salt  Works. 
Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 


1  National  Salt  Co. 

'Freight  rates  reported  by  dealers  in  this  State  are  questioned.  They  probably  relate  to  other 
grades  of  salt  given  in  the  schedules,  or  an  allowance  is  made  by  the  seller— a  common  practice.  It 
will  be  observed  that  if  freight  is  counted  as  paid  by  the  dealer  no  profit  appears  in  many  casea 
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OHIO— OODtinned. 


LondoD  

HkDchesIer 

Uuufleld 

Itorion 

Haninee 

KiuDlilHiia 

UlllenbiirR 

HouroeTllle 

UouDtOUesd 

Uoant  VeiDon 

Nev  Comenutwu  . 

Nflir  London 

Do 

New  PhlUdelphla. 

NewStnltiTllle... 

MIlM 

Do 

New  Atnberal 

NewBttlUmon'.... 

MJrwBlk 

Quaker  Clt* 

SkUiift 

SallDerUle 

Sandiuky 

SprinrAeld 

St.  Puis 

Toledo 

Do 

Uppa  SutdOKkf  . . 

Wublngtmi'd  H.. 

Westerrllte 

Wlbnlaglon 

PoremQtoTe 

QnnUFM 

iDdependeDce 

Jnnctloti  Oit; 

OrcRonClty 

Portland 

TbeDkllea 


hipptnK  V 


NewYOTk:::::: 

11,  Bra 

S»Bl>»w 

s 

B«to«w 

i!^ 

ClerelaDd 

Newark,  Ohio  .. 

a,«« 

Wadsworth^ 

Mfchiga?-" 

6.ais 

i 

Cleveland 

Columboe 

.r».T":T':::: 

sIbsi 

Cleveland 

iooi 

Saginaw 

2.8Sa 

Btenbenrtlle.... 

Bprtnjftiild 

8.B6I 

Sr----" 

1.46! 

Cleveland 

429lso,^K:ftl,^^'l.■; 


)  United  Bait  Co.  > 


1  Ohio  Bolt  Co. 

1  WadBworth  and  Itlch- 


%; 


,    ,-..elandSaltCo. 
i  United  Salt  Co.' 
— -  nond  Cryetal  Co. 


1    MIcblRanSaltAn'n. 


4M     .SIS     (7)      WadsH 


San  FranclBCo. 

Portland 

Salt  Lake  City. 


6|  Carmen  Inland  Co. 
b  Salt  Lake  Co. 
Amerlcac  Salt  Co. 


^Apparentlv  bv  the  ringle  pound. 

■National  Salt  Co. 

■Apparently  not  ground  and  probably  az 
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US" 


Mldwnr 

Haunt  Oiimel... 
New  Brlghlon . . . 


few  Brlgl 


ScbujIklU  HaTi^ii 


2,va 

s.inD 

41. 4M 


Shipping  pc 


Lockhaveo 

Pimburg.. 


Whrnllnc  ... 

Plitibuqt"!!! 

H«rrt»bBrs.. 
Ftlubiirt.... 


.GW  Ulvvelknd  . . . 
670  MleghBny... 


PIlMburg... 

....do 

....do 

New  York  St 

l'hl]i^'li>ii{i 

LuicaMtr  .. 
Wamw.N.I 


Pltlflbniv-.. 
mivenprliitt 


Delivered. 

.06 

Delivered. 


Delivered. 

Delivered'. 
Dellvetcd. 
Dellveied. 


DDllPdSiUICo, 


ClevelKnd  StU  Oo. 


ITiiitedBKltOa.' 
Peaa.  SftJl  Worki. 

WadBWanbSkltWto 


Union  itall  Wdl^ 


Hicb  I 

Pcan.  Ball  Co 


Natlolinl  Soil  Co. 


NadonMl  Sail  Co. 
Cnlled  Sail  Co. 


PittubiiTtrSallCo, 
[Tnlted  Sail  Co.' 


United  I  and  Oenne 

Coa. 
Worceilet  Salt  Co. 

National  Salt  Oi. 
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Table  IV. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  sali — Ck)ntinned. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


Town. 

1 

d 
5 

1 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Fteif  ht  rate,  when 
paid  by  dealer,  per 
cwt. 

l 
1 

10.60 

.606 

1.806 

.675 

.048 

1 
I 

s 

10.80 
.714 
.972 
1.14 
.898 

Excess  above  whole- 
sale price,  per  cwt 

Maker 

Gentrevllle 

Providence 

do 

10.06 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.068 

10.16 
.108 
.166 
.465 
.20 

National  Salt  Co. 

North  Tiverton 

Prudence 

2.977 

Worcester  Salt  Ck>. 

Valley  Falls 

Pawtacket 

Providence 

Warren..... 

*"*  6,i68 

Worcester  Salt  Go. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Anderson 
Beanfort.. 
Colombia. 
Edi^fleld. 
Florence  . 


Greenville 

Meant  Pleasant 

Newberry 

Pacolet 

Pelser 


Rockhill 

Spartanbnzv. 
Walhalla.... 


6,496 
4,110 
21,106 
1,776 
4,647 

11,860 

2,262 

4,607 

865 


5,486 

11,896 

1,807 


New  York 


New  York 

Richmond. 
Charleston 
do 

I  •  •  •  s^L^/    «   •  • 

Richmond 


••••%• 


Delivered. 

10.625 

80.6.0 

10.25 

TDelivered. 

.425 

.56 

.125 

Delivered. 

.66 

.66 

.10 

rio.i2 

.56 

.65 

?.10 

Delivered. 

.00 

.65 

.06 

Delivered. 

.62 

.65 

.08 

.10 

.48 

.66 

.07 

.122 

.47 

.65 

.058 

Delivered. 

.68 

.65 

.07 

Delivered. 

.62 

.70 

.06 

Delivered. 

.67 

.70 

.08 

Delivered. 

.65 

.75 

.10 

Delivered. 

.62 

.75 

.18 

National  Salt  Co. 


Ithaca  Salt  Co.* 


National  Salt  Co. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Dead  wood.. 

Eureka 

MadiBon 

Sioux  Falls. 
Do 


Spearfish 
Yankton 


8,496 
961 

2,560 
10,266 
10,266 

1,166 

4,126 


Chicago 

Milwaukee 
do 


Chicago    and 
Hutchinson. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


10.910 

10.962 

10.072 

.671 

.714 

.143 

.686 

.808 

.117 

.675 

.648 

.068 

.571 

.66 

.089 

.867 

1.00 

.148 

.625 

.66 

.085 

Joy,  Morton  &Co.> 


TENNESSEE. 


Alexandria. 

Athens 

Bellbuckle . 

Bolivar 

Clarksville . 


Columbia. 
Dyersburg , 
Jackson  .., 


Jonesboro 


Kingston. 
Knoxville 


Do. 
Do. 


Lawrenceburg. 
McMinnvllle  . . 


liaryville.. 
RogeravUIc , 

Trenton 


1,849 

665 

1,035 

9,481 

6,062 

8,647 

14,511 

864 

548 

82,687 


82,637 
82,687 


828 
1,960 


1,886 
2,328 


Nashville 

Chattanooga 

Nashville 

Chicago 

Louisville  . . . 


Nashville 

St  Louis 

St. Louis    and 

Detroit 
Saltville,Va.... 

Cincinnati 


Saltville,  Va. 
and  New 
York  State. 


Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  and 
Warsaw,  N.Y. 

Nashville 

do 


Knoxville 

Saltville,  Va . 


St  Louis. 


Delivered. 

10.16 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.067 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 


ivered. 


Del 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 


80.644 
.458 
.489 
.601 
.671 

80.893 
.666 
.574 
.589 
.625 

80.349 
.058 
.086 
.088 
.054 

.487 

.447 
.668 

.468 
.610 
.626 

-.036 
.068 
.067 

.686 

.666 

.08 

.466 

.666 

.10 

.458 

.683 

.06 

.458 
.600 

.600 
.688 

.047 
.083 

.610 

.688 

.586 
.702 

?.026 
7.064 

.583 
.570 

.600 
.683 

.067 
.063 

.524 

.625 

.101 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 

Do. 
Michigan  Salt  Assn. 

Standard  Salt  Co. 


Michigan  Salt  Assn. 


Mathieson      Alkali 
Works. 


National  Salt  Co. 


Do. 
Ohio    and 
Salt  Cos. 


National 


Mathieson     A 1  k  a  I 

Works. 
Michigan  Salt  Assn. 


1  May  be  dairy  salt 


•National  Salt  Co. 
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Beevllle 

Bridgeport  — 
BrowiUTlllG . . . 

CMTieu"".'.'.. 


Clukivllte  ... 

Colltmyllle... 


Lonrvlew  .. 

Lulffig 

McGregor  . . 


HhippInfT  point, 


P 


2.  COO 
WO 

S,)06 
3.M> 


. .  .do ...........  DeilTered. 

I  Delivered. 


Onnrt  Saline,  I 
Tei.  I 

D»ll»«.Tei 1 


.1  Delivered. 
.  Delivered. 


Htchl^n,KAD- 


DalliiB Delivered. 


Delivered. 

Delivered. 
?.n 

Delivered. 


Hatch- Kan.  Co.' 

6  LoDeSUrCo.' 

Do. 
S  I.F.SwlIig.SLLOBlL 
Texas  Sail  Co, 

'    LooeStuCo.i 

.STSJ    .096  HDtch-KkD.'aikdLoiw 

.09     LoneBUrStltOo-t 

.097 

.0G7  Lone  Star  Co.  ■ 


4  TciuSbJICo. 

Ml' 
!l07  Omnd  Saline  Co. 


Mich,  and  Tciucn. 
.Vifi  Loop SUr' and  Arei7 


I  NatJanal  Salt  O 
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TEXAS— Continued. 


Town. 


Sherman 

Tyler 

Do 

Victoria 

Waoo 

Do 

Wichita  FaUs 


g 

t 


10,248 


8,069 

8,069 

4,010 

20,686 

20,686 
2,480 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


8*  Louis,  Mo., 
and  Grand 
Saline. 

Grand  Saline.. 

Dallas 

do 

Michigan  and 
Grand  Saline. 


Is 


Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 


8 


.68 
.67 
.476 
.648 

.689 
.65 


& 


10.58910.714  80.125 


.65 
.671 
.576 
.679 

.66 
.76 


8  Ml 

Si 


.12 
.061 
.10 
.036 

.061 
.10 


Maker. 


J.  F.  Ewing,  St  Louis. 
Lone  Star  Col 

Do. 

Do. 


Saginaw    and    Lone 
Star  Cos.  i 


UTAH. 


Lehi 

Mount  Pleasant 

Park  City 

Fleasantgrove . . 

Smlthfield 

Spanish  Fork... 

Sprlngvllle 


2,719 
2,872 
8,759 
2,460 

1,494 
2,785 

3,422 


Salt  Lake  City. 

■  •  •  •  »^JL\^  ■••»•*•*■ 

>  •  •  •  s^JI^/   ••••■«••« 

■  •  •  •  •  Vft^/  «••«••«■■ 


Ogden 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Nephl.  Utah... 


80.07 
.84 

.17 
.07 


111 

Delivered. 


10.76 
.80 
.75 
.60 

.60 
.76 

S.80 


10.90 

.90 

1.00 

.76 

.66 
1.00 

.86 


10.08 
.26 
.11 
.18 

I?  2. 16 
(?) 

.06 


Sears  Salt  Co. 
Inland  Salt  Co. 
Royal  Curtis  Co. 


Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Sears  and  Jeremy  Salt 
Co. 


VERMONT. 


Barton  Landing 

Bellows  Falls... 

Bethel 

Bradford 

Derhyline 

Hardwick 

Montpelier 

Newport 

Northfleld 

Randolph 

Royalton 

StAlhans 

Do 

Stowe 

Swan  ton 


1,050 

4,837 

1,611 

614 

297 

1,834 
6,266 
1,874 
1,608 
1,540 


1,427 

6,239 

6,239 

500 

1,168 


Silversprings, 
N.Y. 

do 


New  York 


Burlington 

.....do 

New  York  State. 

Burlington 

White    River 
Junction. 


.....do 

Springlake 


Silversprings, 
N.Y. 


Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.10 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 


10.48 

10.60 

80.12 

.643 

.943 

.40 

.571 

.857 

.286 

.66 

.785 

.135 

.46 

.80 

.35 

.45 

.60 

.15 

.48 

.60 

.02 

.456 

.655 

.099 

.45 

.60 

.15 

.65 

.66 

.10 

.60 

.60 

.10 

.48 

.65 

.07 

.50 

.60 

.10 

.40 

.50 

.10 

.50 

.60 

.10 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Turk  Island. 

Brighton  Salt  Co. 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Do. 
Turks  Island. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


VIRGINIA. 


Danville.... 
Faimville . 
Hampton.. 
Lynchburg 
Portsmouth 

Richmond. 
Do 

Winchester 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.06 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 


10.55 

80.626 

80.075 

.40-.50 

.60-.66 

.06-.10 

.894 

.615 

.061 

.491 

1.00 

.609 

.60 

.567 

.067 

.446 

.558 

.112 

.536 

.76 

.214 

.436 

.686 

.10 

United  Salt  Co.i 
National  Dairy  Co. 
Cayuga  Lake  Co.  ^ 


1  National  Salt  Ca 


<  Local  salt 
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WASHINGTON. 


Town. 


Ballard 

GentntUa 

Cheney 

Davenport 

EllemiDarg 

Hoqniam 

Ilwaco 

Monteflano 

Olympla 

Port  TownMnd. . . 

Snobomkh 

Bpokane 

Do 

Taooma 


i 


s 

•a 


I 


4,688 
1,000 
781 
1,000 
1.787 

2,000 
684 
1,194 
4,082 
8,443 

2,101 
96,848 
86,848 
87,714 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Seattle 

Portland 

Spokane 

Seattle 

....do 

....do 

Portland 

San  FranclBCO.. 

....do 

....do 

Seattle 

sait'LiJie! !!!!!! 


a  ^ 


•0.08 

.20 

.10 

Delivered. 

.26 

Delivered. 
.176 
.10 
.16 
.175 

.06 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


I 

i 

s 

•• 

V 

s. 

p^ 

a» 

•  > 

S 

^^ 

V 

1 

Q. 

o 

1^ 

1 

10.42610.60 

60 

.90 

1.12 

1.80 

1.06 

1.40 

1.425 

.80 

.712 

.70 

.76 

.86 

1.80 

.40 

.80 

.76 

.976 

1.80 

.726 

.90 

1.06 

1.20 

1.02 

1.80 

.78 

.90 

4  , 


s 


10.045 

.20 

.06 

.84 

.126< 


Maker. 


Inland  Crystal  Ca 
English. 
Do. 


.012  National  SaltCO. 
-.075  English. 
His^ns. 


.15 

.1151 
.16 
.28 
.16 


Federal  Salt  Go. 
Do. 


Weston 


2,680 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Delivered.  10. 692  80. 736 10. 044 


Wadsworth  Salt  Oa 


WISCONSIN.* 


Appleton . 
Arcadia  .. 
Barronelt. 
Beloit  .... 
Berlin.... 


Burlington 
Cedarburg. 
Chilton.... 
Darlington 
Slkhom... 


Greenbay. 
Hartford  . 
Horicon . . 
Hudson... 
Janesville 


Kenosha  . 
Lancaster 
Madison.. 


Marinette.. 
Menominee 


Milwaukee.., 
Mineralpoint , 

Necedah , 

Oconto 

Onalaska . . . . . 


Prairie  du  Chien 

Princeton 

Beedsbuig 

Richland  Center 
Ripon 


River  Falls . . . 
Sheboygan . . . 
Sturgeon  Bay. 

Wausau 

West  Superior 


15,066 
1,278 


10,436 
4,489 

2,526 
1,626 
1.460 
1,808 
1,731 

18,684 
1,632 
1,376 
8,269 

13,186 

11,606 

2,408 

19,164 

16,196 
5,655 

28.S315 
2,991 
1,209 
5,646 
1,868 

8,232 
1,202 
2,225 
2,321 
8,818 

2,006 

1,801 

8,872 

12,354 


Greenbay. 
Ashland.. 


Milwaukee 

do 

Chicago  . . . 


Milwaukee 


Duluth 


Chicago  . . . 
Milwaukee 


Milwaukee 


Milwaukee 

....do 

Greenbay.. 
Milwaukee 


....do 

Sheboyffan 
Milwaukee 

....do 

New  York . 


St.  Paul. 


Greenbay. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

710.09 
Delivered. 

Y.20 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.014 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.048 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

T.14 
Delivered. 

T.IO 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


42980 


80 

.518 

•.821 

.482 

.482 

.482 
.464 

.3K2 
.463 
.600 

.600 
.468 
.586 
.600 
.482 

.447 
.618 
.686 

.867 
.600 

.447 
.510 
.464 
».257 
.518 

.485 
.393 
.463 
.482 
.482 

.468 
.447 
.447 
.500 
.500 


I.4&lt0.086 

.554 

.086 

.447 

.126 

.536 

.054 

.500 

.018 

.536 

.O&l 

.482 

7.01W 

.428 

.046 

.500 

?.037 

.536 

.086 

.571 

.071 

.482 

.019 

.571 

.035 

.586 

.036 

.518 

.086 

.600 

7.053 

.636 

.018 

.588 

.963 

.447 

.090 

.571 

.071 

.463 

.016 

.553 

.013 

.536 

.072 

.893 

.098 

.671 

.063 

.536 

.051 

.428 

.085 

.600 

.037 

.518 

.086 

.500 

.018 

.600 

(T) 

.600 

.058 

.482 

7.065 

.5(N) 

.571 

.071 

National  Salt  Go. 

Ashland  Co. 
Beloit  Lumber  Co. 


National  Salt  Gou 
L.  J.  Pettit  &  Ca 
Spngue,  Warner  A  Co. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 


Michigan  Salt  Co. 


L.  J. Pettit  AGO.     ^ 
Brand  <$:  Hardin,  Sagi- 
naw. 

National  Salt  Co. 


L.  J.  Pettit  <b  Co. 

Do. 
Hulburt 


National  Salt  Co. 
L.  J.  Pettit  ACo. 


Diamond  Crystal  Ca 

Do. 
Michigan  Salt  Go. 


>  Several  dealen  state  that  a  very  great  incrvsaae  in  price  had  occurred  within  a  few  monthj;. 
prices  are  probably  on  earlier  purchases. 

s  Freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned. 


La€ 


See  p.  775. 


•Probably  an  earlier  purchase; 
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WYOMING. 


Town. 


Carbon 

Cheyenne . . . 

Laramie 

Bock  Springs 
Sbeildan .... 


a 

t 


684 

14,087 

8,207 

4,968 

1,660 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Salt  Lake  City. 
Hutchinaon  ... 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Michigan 


Is. 
0 

P 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


s. 
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•0.64690.65 
.686     .0791 
.75      .90 
.72      .76 
.76      .90 


it 

O  Si 

il 


T 


10.106 

.148 

.16 

.08 

.15 


Maker. 


Inland  Salt  Co. 
Hntch.-Kan.  Salt  Co.i 
Inland  Crystal  Go. 

Do. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co.  i 


'National  Salt  Co. 


SECURITIES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COMBmATlONS 

AND  RAILROADS 


A  report  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  InduMrial  Commission  by  Jeremiah  W, 
Jenks,  expert  agent,  with  the  assistance  of  E.  W.  Kemmerer  and  J.  A.  TiUinghast. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  securities  of  the  lai^r  industrial  combinations  have 
absorbed  the  investment  of  so  much  capital  that  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  these 
securities  has  seemed  advisable.  Generally  speaking,  the  so-called  industrials  have 
been  favorites  in  stock  speculation,  though  the  greater  portion  of  the  capital  in  their 
original  securities  had  been  conservatively  invested  and  is  still  held  by  the  same 
people.  To  measure  as  carefully  as  possible  by  statistical  methods,  especially  the 
use  of  charts,  the  stock  market  estimates  of  these  securities  during  the  period  before 
the  operations  of  the  new  companies  were  or  could  become  well  known,  and  thus  to 
show  how  speculation  thrives  upon  mystery  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
legally  required  publicity,  is  the  object  of  this  presentation. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  seemed  proper  to  present  a  statement  of  the  marlcet  courses 
of  some  of  the  principal  railroad  securities — many  of  them  for  a  longer  period — not 
for  comparison,  for  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  compare  new  securities  and  exper- 
imental conditions  with  old  securities  and  settled  conditions,  but  rather  to  show  the 
effect  of  natural  causes  and  of  legislative  or  other  public  action  upon  all  securities, 
and  to  show  how  any  new  movement,  like  the  *'  community  of  interest "  plan  of  con- 
solidation, immediately  causes  wide  fluctuations  in  hitherto  comparatively  steady 
stocks. 

The  charts  show  the  weekly  sales  and  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  obtained 
during  the  week  of  twenty-three  of  the  leading  industrial  stocks  on  the  New  York 
market,  with  corresponding  figures  for  the  sales  and  prices  of  the  securities  of  eleven 
railroads.  To  make  the  comparison  as  direx;t  as  possible,  charts  of  these  fluctuations 
in  prices  and  sales  have  been  made,  in  order  that  the  eye  may  readily  catch  the 
situation  at  any  specific  date. 

LISTING   OP  STOCKS. 

• 

Before  stocks  of  any  company  are  offered  for  sale  upon  the  exchange  either  as 
listed  or  unlisted  securities,  it  is  necessary  that  the  company  make  a  statement  of  its 
organization  to  the  proper  committee  of  the  exchange.  R^ularly  statements  regard- 
ing the  amount  of  stock  authorized,  the  amount  actually  issued,  together  with  the 
general  plan  of  organization  of  the  company,  the  nature,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
extent  of  the  properties  owned  by  the  company,  the  nature  of  any  obligations  under 
which  the  company  may  have  placed  itself,  and  other  similar  information  is  thus 
furnished  to  the  exchange  and  indirectly  to  investors.  Such  information,  however, 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  formal  and  the  report  of  the  committee  in  favor  of  admis- 
sion to  the  exchange  affords  slight  security  regarding  the  actual  values  of  the  proper- 
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ties  an  compared  with  the  amount  of  etock  iasaed,  beyond  what  may  appear  from 
general  reports  of  appraisers  or  sach  other  information  as  the  board  of  diracton  may 
fomish. 

INCBBAaS  OF  SBCURimB  OM  THB  MABKKT. 


During  the  last  two  or  three  yean  many  comments  have  been  made  regarding  the 
very  great  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  indostrial  propoties.  It  seems  to  ha?e 
been  assumed  by  many  that  this  was  some  evidence  of  a  great  increase  in  the  actoil 
capital  invested  in  manufactaring  interests.  Others  seem  to  have  thought  that  tk 
capitalization  was  purely  a  paper  capitalization  without  a  sufficient  basis  «f  actual 
valnes.  It  is  important  to  see  somewhat  accurately  just  what  these  newly-formed 
combinations  with  their  lai^  capitalizations  signify  in  the  field  of  indostrial  inveai- 
ment 

If  a  new  industrial  combination  in  the  form  of  a  joint  stock  corporation  is  nude 
up  either  by  individuals  or  partnerships,  this  signifies,  from  the  economic  point  of 
view,  that  a  certain  amount  of  property  which  was  formerly  held  in  the  hands  oft 
comparatively  few  individuals  is,  under  the  corporation,  represented  by  stock  cer- 
tificates w^hich  may  readily  be  transferred  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  propstr 
becomes  thus  capitalized  for  investment  by  the  general  public  There  is  reaUj  an 
addition  to  the  capital  of  the  country  held  open  for  investment,  althoqgh  not  of 
necoflsity  any  addition  to  the  actual  manufacturing  capital  of  the  country,  the  tan- 
gible means  of  prodnction. 

If,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  when  an  individual  combination  is  formed,  the  con- 
stituent members  have  previously  existed  in  the  form  of  corporations  with  tbeir 
stocks  purchasable  by  the  general  public,  the  new  combination  may  buy  up  with  iti 
stocks  the  separate  plants  of  the  constituent  companies.  Those  companies  may  then 
dissolve  and  their  stocks  are  removed  from  the  market  It  may  be  that  the  total 
amount  of  stock  available  for  investment  by  the  general  public  has  not  been  changed. 
That  which  formerly  existed  as  the  stocks  of  the  constituent  companies  has  simply 
been  replaced  by  the  stock  of  the  new  combination.  Of  course  if,  in  the  transfer  of 
stocks,  it  has  l)een  thought  best  to  increase  the  total  capitalization  on  aocoont  of 
added  benefits  which  it  is  pre-^umed  might  come  from  the  combination,  or  from  lee 
worthy  reasons,  the  capitalization  has  been  increased  by  the  di£ference  between  these 
total  amounts,  but  no  more.  The  actual  productive  capital  in  distinction  from  the 
capitalization  is  not  increased  at  all.  This  assumes  that,  after  the  combination  has 
been  effected,  the  various  constituent  companies  are  dissolved  as  separate  oigaoi' 
zations. 

The  third  form  of  combination,  and  the  form  which  has  been  taken  by  seven!  of 
the  laiyi'st  corporations,  is  somewhat  different  and  apparently  involves  a  decided 
increase  in  capitalization.  For  example,  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the  Distilliag 
Company  of  America,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  were  each  of  them  formed 
by  the  union  of  several  stock  corporations  previously  existing.  A  new  centnd  stoA 
company  was  formed  whose  stocks  were  exchanged,  in  an  agreed-upon  ratio,  for 
those  of  the  separate  companies,  and  the  central  corporation  became  the  owner  e( 
practically  all  of  the  stocks  of  its  constituent  companies.  Those  companies,  however, 
remained  in  existence. 

In  these  cases,  of  course,  the  total  amount  of  stock  was  practically  doubled;  but, 
again,  the  amount  of  stock  available  for  investment  by  the  general  public  was 
increased  only  to  a  slight  extent,  inasmuch  as  the  central  corporation  bought  up 
substantially  all  of  the  stock  of  the  different  companies  and  held  it  in  its  ta^easuiy, 
not  putting  it  upon  the  general  market.  When,  therefore,  we  read  of  the  veiy 
great  increase  in  capitalization  by  combinations  during  the  last  years,  running  up  to 
16,000,000,000  or  $10,000,000,000,  we  may  readily  see  that  there  is  often  a  misondei^ 
standing  regarding  the  significance  of  these  isBuee.    If,  through  the  comUnatioii,  as 
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large  an  amount  of  ahares  is '  withdrawn  from  the  market  as  is  put  on  the  market, 
the  general  investing  public  is  little  affected  thereby.  If  property  formerly  owned 
by  individuals  and  partnerships  is  made  available  to  the  public  by  being  put  into 
the  form  of  corporations,  so  far  as  the  process  is  financially  a  sound  one,  the  range  of 
investments  has  increased. 

INFLUENCES  AFFECTING  SALES  AND  PRICES. 

General  causes, — An  examination  of  the  charts  will  show  that  the  volume  of 
the  sales  of  stocks  of  different  companies  varies  greatly  at  different  times.  If  the 
different  charts  are  compared  carefully,  one  with  the  other,  it  will  generally  be  seen 
that  the  volume  of  sales  in  the  different  companies  is  likely  to  increase  or  decrease  at 
about  the  same  time,  although  there  will  frequentiy  be  separate  fluctuations  for  indi- 
^dual  corporations.  This  signifies,  what  is  commonly  understood  by  business  men, 
that  there  are  certain  general  causes  affecting  the  condition  of  the  entire  market 
-which  are  likely  to  affect  the  number  of  sales  made  and  the  prices  of  all  securities. 
There  are  also,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  each  individual  company  special 
influences  which  tend  to  affect  its  securities  with  littie  reference  to  others  on  the 
market. 

Causes  which  affect  the  prices  of  stocks  naturally  affect  their  sales.  Favorable 
conditions  which  tend  to  advance  prices  of  securities  will,  in  most  cases,  be  accom- 
panied by  increased  sales;  while  unfavorable  conditions,  although  depressing  prices, 
may  readily  increase  the  number  of  sales  of  stocks. 

The  leading  general  influences  affecting  the  stock  market  are  so  fomiliar  as  scarcely 
to  need  mention.  Aside  from  the  state  of  prosperity  or  depression  in  the  business 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  favorable  or  imfavorable  business  conditions  in  particular 
sections  of  the  country,  or  in  particular  branches  of  industry,  naturally  affect  greatly 
the  stocks  of  corporations  whose  business  depends  upon  those  conditions.  The  sales 
and  prices  of  the  securities  of  railroads  which  especially  handle  the  grain  crop  \rary 
fi^reatiy  with  agricultural  conditions.  Similarly  the  securities  of  industrial  corpora- 
I  tions  are  naturally  influenced  greatly  by  conditions  which  increase  or  decrease  the 

r  demand  for  their  products.    Thus  the  greatiy  increased  demand  for  steel  rails  and 

I  other  steel  products  in  1899  increased  the  sales  of  the  securities  of  the  various  iron 

and  steel  corporations  and  raised  their  price;  while  the  report  of  unfavorable  condi- 
tions in  the  market  in  April,  1900,  especially  in  connection  with  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company,  also  increased  the  sales  of  these  stocks  while  depressing  their 
price.  Whether  reports  regarding  the  conditions  of  business  are  true  or  false  makes 
comparatively  little  difference  for  the  time  being  in  the  effect  on  securities,  so  long 
as  they  are  believed  by  the  holders  or  would-be  buyers. 

Political  conditions,  especially  when  changes  in  legislation  or  policy  are  likely  to 
occur  which  will  affect  business,  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  the  stock  market 
Thus,  it  is  quite  generally  true  that,  previous  to  a  Presidential  election  or  even  a 
Congressional  election,  the  stock  market  becomes  unusually  sensitive,  either  because 
[  investors  fear  un&vorable  changes  or  hope  for  better  conditions  of  business.    The 

i  fear  among  capitalists  that  a  change  in  the  money  standard  might  be  made,  led  to  a 

very  sharp  decline  in  the  prices  of  stocks,  both  g#  railroads  and  of  industrial  corpora- 
tions, in  1893,  while  the  same  effect  was  shown  in  a  slighter  degree  in  1896.  Pros- 
pective tariff  legislation  has  at  times  affected  the  general  stock  market  favorably  or 
unfavorably,  while  its  influence  is  still  more  conspicuous  upon  the  stocks  of  certain 
special  companies  whose  products  will  be  particularly  affected  by  tariff  changes. 
Proposed  changes  in  the  tariff  on  refined  sugar  have  greatly  influenced  the  sales  and 
prices  of  the  stocks  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The  National  Lead 
Company  affords  another  example,  and  an  examination  of  the  charts  at  periods  of 
-  proposed  tariff  l^slation  will  show  still  other  instances.    It  is,  of  course,  well 
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known  that  an  outbreak  of  war,  or  the  rumor  of  one,  makee  its  inflnence  felt  in 
depreesing  the  prices  of  titocks,  while  the  coming  of  peace  after  war  expenditures  has 
usually  the  oppodte  effect.  Still  other  examples  of  influencee  of  a  general  niture 
affecting  saLee  and  prices  of  stocks  may  be  readily  called  to  mind. 

Another  influence,  general  in  its  effect  on  stocks  but  often  purely  local  and  tempo- 
rary, is  the  condition  of  the  money  market.  If,  for  any  reason  whatever,  the  rate  of 
interest  for  call  loans  is  high,  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  increased  sales  of  stocks  for  par- 
poses  of  liquidation.  If  the  cause  of  the  higher  money  market  is  external,  there  ia 
likely  also  to  be  from  other  Individuals  a  lessened  demand  for  stocks.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  cause  of  the  increased  rate  may  be  in  itself  purely  local 
and  caused  by  the  very  great  demand  for  stocks.  In  either  case  there  is  likely  to 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  increase  of  sales,  but  in  the  first  the  tendency  is  towud 
lower  prices  and  in  the  latter  toward  higher  prices. 

Special  causes. — Examples  may  be  given  of  certain  special  causes  affecting  dnsAj 
individual  companies. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  sharp  break  in  the  price  of  American  Steel 
and  Wire  stocks  in  April,  1900,  with  the  corresponding  very  great  increase  in  ales. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  was  something,  of  course,  that  affected  particnlarij 
only  that  one  company — the  stoppage  of  the  mills  and  the  report  that  there  had  been 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  the  goods.  This  report  regarding  that  individaal 
company,  while  affecting  its  stocks  most,  was  nevertheless  an  influence  towaid 
weakening  the  stocks  of  many  other  industrial  companies,  especially  those  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  manufacture. 

The  chart  of  the  American  Malting  Company  shows,  early  in  1900,  the  effect  of 
alleged  injudicious  management  and  of  rumors  of  conditions  even  of  bankmptcj, 
which  affected  both  the  prices  and  the  sales  of  stocks. 

In  several  instances  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  American  Tobacco  Ccan* 
pany  rumors  of  a  change  in  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  tobacco,  rumors  of  probable 
consolidations  with  competing  companies,  the  action  of  Grovemment  officials  in  the 
direction  of  threats  of  legal  attacks  upon  the  company,  and  other  causes  of  a  similar 
nature,  are  seen  to  have  lead  to  very  greatly  increased  sales,  as  well  as  to  somewhat 
extreme  fluctuations  of  prices. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company  shows,  both  in  the  extent  of  sales  of  stocks  and 
in  the  prices,  similar  fluctuations,  resulting  from  proposed  consolidations  with  other 
companies,  and  particularly,  perhaps,  from  actual  sales  of  goods  and  prospecbve 
changes  in  the  condition  of  business  due  to  unfavorable  seasons. 

Very  few  facts  indeed  regarding  the  methods  of  promotion  of  the  industrials  have 
been  made  public  Few  people,  excepting  those  connected  with  the  management, 
are  able  to  get  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  actual  values  of  the  properties  owned  by 
any  one  of  the  industrial  companies,  or  even  of  their  exact  earnings.  SpecolatiTe 
cliques  apparently  not  infrequently  have  been  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
companies  themselves,  so  that  to  them  alone  vras  available  any  knowledge  regarding 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  business.  In  many  instances  the  work  of  these  inside 
cliques  is  clearly  noticeable  in  the  charts.  In  March,  1S94,  for  example,  a  very  note- 
worthy movement  in  the  price  of  sugar  stocks  could  be  ascribed  by  the  financial 
papers  only  to  manipulation  by  the  insiders.  Other  instances  in  that  same  company, 
in  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  in  the  Cotton  Oil  Company,  may  be  fonnd  by 
special  examination  of  the  charts.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  International  Silver 
Company,  many  of  the  leading  stockholders  were  said  to  have  placed  their  stocks 
into  a  pool  whose  managers  agreed  to  sell  it  for  not  less  than  30  before  a  certain  fixed 
date.  Before  that  time  buying  and  selling  among  themselves  by  the  pool  managera 
kept  the  prices  up  to  from  30  to  37,  without,  however,  convincing  the  public  that 
'  Se  stocks  were  a  good  subject  for  investment.  On  the  termination  of  the  pool  ih&e 
a  sudden  drop  in  prices,  so  that  within  a  comparatively  few  days  the  stocks 
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sold  for  only  11  and  afterwards  declined  still  farther.  The  cooperation  of  the  inside 
manipulators  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  holding  of  the  price  so  high  until  the  end  of 
the  agreed  upon  period.  The  weakness,  however,  in  that  special  case  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  date  fixed,  according  to  the  beet  accounts  available,  the 
former  holders  had  not  succeeded  in  actually  lessening  their  holdings  at  all.^ 

RABNINGS. 

The  relative  sensitiveness  of  industrial  stocks  as  regards  both  sales  and  prices,  comes 
naturally  enough  from  the  facts  that  as  yet  they  are  comparatively  little  known  to 
invegtors;  that  many  of  them,  because  they  were  new,  have  been  put  upon  the 
market  laigely  for  speculative  purposes  in  the  first  instance;  that,  as  yet  they  have 
not  B8  a  rale  been  tested  by  a  period  of  depression  with  the  consequent  liquidation 
and  reoiganization,  and  that  the  methods  of  conducting  the  business  of  industrials  is 
more  secret  than  those  in  the  management  of  the  railroads. 

80  &ir  aa  earnings  go  as  a  basis  for  price  making,  the  industrials  for  the  last  year 
or  two  compare  very  favorably  indeed  with  the  railroads.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Industrial  Commission  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint  has  made  a  comparison  for  the  year 
1900  of  the  earnings  of  47  of  the  more  prominent  industrials  with  those  of  37  rail- 
roads. This  comparison  shows  on  the  average  an  earning  of  13.6  per  cent  on  the 
market  value  of  the  industrial  stocks  and  of  7.44  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the 
total  capitalization;  to  be  compared  with  4.35  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  railroads  on 
both  the  market  value  and  the  par  of  total  capitalization.  From  these  figures  it 
would  be  expected,  other  things  equal,  that  the  prices  of  industrial  stocks  would 
stand  far  higher  on  the  market  than  those  of  railroads.  We  may,  however,  find 
instances  of  industrials  paying  dividends  of  from  7  to  8  per  cent  on  their  stocks  which 
can  be  bought  for  less  than  par,  while  railroad  securities  paying  a  similar  rate  of  div- 
idends would  sell  for  nearly  or  quite  200. 

THE  CHABTS. 

In  each  of  the  charts  representing  the  securities  of  industrial  combinations  or  of 
railroads,  the  highest  pricesof  preferred  stock,  in  case  such  stock  has  been  issued,  are 
represented  from  week  to  week  by  a  heavy  continuous  line,  while  the  lowest  prices 
of  preferred  stock  are  represented  by  a  heavy  broken  line.  The  highest  price  of 
common  stock  is  represented  by  a  lighter  continuous  line,  and  the  lowest  price  by  a 
lighter  broken  line.  The  lines  are  named  also  on  each  chart  to  make  clear  to  what 
they  refer.  Where  a  single  line  only  is  given,  only  one  form  of  stock,  common  stock, 
exists.  Of  necessity  the  base  lines  of  the  scales  of  the  prices  of  stocks  have  been 
made  somewhat  different  in  different  cases,  since  the  general  range  of  prices  in  the 
case  of  some  corporations  is  so  much  higher  than  in  the  case  of  others  that  the 
fluctuations  of  all  could  not  be  clearly  represented  on  the  same  basis.  The  distance 
between  the  lines  representing  the  prices  is  the  same  in  each  case. 

The  number  of  shares  of  preferred  stock  sold  each  week  is  represented  by  a  solid 
vertical  line  or  column,  and  the  number  of  shares  of  common  stock  by  an  open  col- 
umn with  diagonal  hatching.  In  cases  where  only  one  kind  of  stock  exists,  the 
columns  representing  weekly  sales  are  solid.  The  sales,  both  of  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock,  are  represented  on  the  same  base  for  each  week.  Ordinarily  the  sales 
of  common  stock  are  much  larger  than  those  of  preferred  stock,  so  that  the  lighter 
line  representing  them  extends  above  the  heavy  line.  In  such  case,  however,  the 
amount  of  sales  is  represented  by  the  entire  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  diagram  to 
the  top  of  the  lighter  column.  In  some  instances  the  sales  of  preferred  stock  exceed 
those  of  common  stock,  when  an  arrangement  the  reverse  of  that  just  indicated  is 
necessary.    In  a  few  cases  the  sales  during  particular  periods  are  so  great  as  to  reach 

1  Vol.  I,  pp.  1068, 1061, 1070. 
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beyond  the  top  of  the  chart.  Such  figures  are  either  indicated  by  doubling  the  lines 
and  bringing  them  back  down  from  the  top  of  the  chart,  or  by  printing  the  figores 
reached  at  the  top  of  the  chart  The  scales  for  the  amount  of  sales  are  neoeasarily 
very  different  in  case  of  different  companies,  since  otherwise  a  clear  indication  of 
the  sharpness  of  the  variations  would  not  be  practicable.  The  scales  are  indicated 
on  each  diagram. 

With  the  charts  printed  is  given  a  brief  statement  of  the  organization  of  each 
company  and  a  compact  account  of  the  reasons  for  the  leading  fluctuations  that 
appear/    The  reasons  are  taken  mostly  from  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Cbronicig, 
though  in  special  cases  there  are  other  sources  of  information.    Of  course,  most  of 
(  the  facts  exhibited  have  been  known  to  individuals  before,  but  the  range  of  fluc- 

tuations and  sales  as  shown  is  very  striking;  and  the  charts  will  rewanl  detailed  stodj 
by  any  one  interested  in  the  subject  No  such  exhibit,  it  is  thought,  has  madeaadi 
a  study  possible  heretofore. 

SECURITIES  OF  rNDUSTRIAIi  CORPORATIONS. 

THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  GROUP. 

What  is  commonly  known  among  stock-exchtfnge  circles  as  the  "  iron  and  ^ 
group'*  consists  of  the  following  companies.  Their  dates  of  incorporation  and 
amounts  of  preferred  and  common  stock  are  given. 

All  of  these  corporations,  except  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  entered  the 
United  States  Steel  Company  in  February  and  March,  1901,  and  their  stocks  were 
withdrawn  from  the  general  market,  practically  all  of  them  being  bought  np  bj  the 
new  combination.  The  United  States  Steel  Company  also  took  in  at  the  oataeithe 
Carnegie  Company  and  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company,  which  are  not  inclodad 
in  the  diagrams.  Later  the  American  Bridge  Company  and  Lake  Superior  Gonsoih 
dated  Iron  Mines  were  also  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Hm 
latter  issued  $304,000,000  worth  of  bonds  in  exchange  for  bonds  and  part  of  the  stock 
of  the  Carnegie  Company,  while  up  to  September,  1901,  it  had  issued  |457,581,W8of 
preferred  stock  and  $403,567,019  of  conmion  stock. 

American  Stkkl  and  Wire  Company. — Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jeeey; 
acquired  control  of  a  number  of  companies  either  by  direct  ownership  or  posgeaon 
of  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  stock  authorized  in  each  case.  Authorized  stock, 
$50,000,000  of  common  and  $40,000,000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred;  outstand- 
ing on  February  1,  1899,  $47,100,000  of  common  and  $38/150,000  of  preferred.  Tto 
earnings  of  the  companies  consolidated  were  the  year  previous  sufficient  to  p^y  ?  P^, 
cent  on  preferred  and  3  J  per  cent  on  common.  J 

American  Tin  Plate  Company. — Incorporated  December  15, 1898;  consolidated  9^ 
per  cent  of  all  the  tin-plate  mills  in  the  United  States.  Stock  authorized,  $3O,000,00m 
of  commonand  $20,000, OOOof  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred;  outstanding $46,325,000. j 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. — Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  January  13, 1899;  h«lj 
a  practical  monopoly  of  the  business;  capacity  is  about  100  of  the  largest  cars  per  da^j 
Stock,  $12,500,000  common  and  $12,500,000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred,  m\ 
outstanding. 

National  Steel  Company. — Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  February  27, 1899;  tfti*^ 
mated  annual  capacity  in  tin-plate  bars,  sheet  bars,  and  steel  billets  1,800,000  ton^j 
and  of  its  blast  furnaces,  1,600,000  tons.  Stock,  $32,000,000of  commonand $27,000,- 
000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  (as  to  dividends  and  asets),  all  outstandiDg. 

American  Steel  Hoop  Company.— Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  April  H  ^^^ 
annual  product,  700,000  tons  of  finished  articles  and  200,000  tons  of  pig  irou.  Stock, 
$19,000,000  of  common  and  $14,000,000  of  preferred,  all  outstanding. 

National  Tube  Company.— Transitionally  the  United  States  Tube  CJompany;  the 
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amended  charter  was  filed  in  New  Jersey  June  27,  1899;  is  a  consolidation  of  all 
leading  w rough t-iron  pipe  and  tube  manufacturers,  and  represents  90  per  cent  of  all 
the  business  in  the  country;  aggregate  annual  output  1,100,000  tons.  Stock, 
$40,000,000  common  and  $40,000,000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred. 

Ff  )£bal  Stbel  Company. — Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  September  9,  1898,  with 
liberal  powers;  consolidation  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  the  Minnesota  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  the  Elgin,  Joliet,  and  Eastern  Railroad,  *also  owns  entire  stock  of  the 
Lorain  Steel  Company  and  the  Johnson  Company.  Authorized  stock,  $100,000,000 
each  of  common  and  preferred;  stock  outstanding,  $46,484,000  common  and  $53,260,- 
000  of  6  i)er  cent  noncumulative  preferred. 

The  enormous  aggregate  stock  of  these  seven  companies  was  all  floated  within  a 
period  of  less  than  a  year,  principally  during  the  first  half  of  1899,  but  under  three 
separate  managements.     Naturally,  whatever  general  conditions  of  all  industries  or 
of  the  iron  or  steel  industries  affected  any  one  of  them  were  apt  to  influence  all  alike, 
and  the  charts  show  clearly  that  such  was  the  fact.     Furthermore,  in  the  minds  of 
the  stock-buying  public,  any  specific  news,   whether  favorable  or  un&tvorable, 
regarding  one  of  the  group,  tended  to  advance  or  depress  the  stocks  of  all,  even 
though  the  conditions  did  not  directly  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  other  companies. 
Upon  examination  and  comparison  of  the  charts,  we  find  that  both  the  common 
and  preferred  stocks  of  all  the  companies  in  the  group  exhibit  coincident  move- 
ment, in  general,  throughout  the  period  under  review.    At  times  the  movements 
are  referable  to  general  causes,  quite  external  to  the  iron  and  steel  business,  and 
ag^in  their  cause  is  found  to  be  largely  arising  out  of  conditions  in  that  business  itself. 
First  of  all,  a  period  of  higher  stock  prices,  accompanied  by  much  larger  sales  than 
the  average  in  both  common  and  preferred  stocks,  is  observable,  ranging  from  some 
time  in  February  till  April,  1899.    This  was  the  time  when  the  floating  of  several  of 
these  great  iron  and  steel  companies  was  taking  place,  as  well  as  of  other  industrial 
enterprises.     The  advance  in  prices  was  based  upon  the  bright  outlook  for  business  of 
all  kinds  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  elections  in  November  preceding, 
but  especially,  perhaps,  upon  the  vast  developments  taking  place  in  our  home  and  for- 
eign commerce.    The  stock  market  was  buoyant,  the  demand  for  stocks  for  investment 
by  the  outside  public  was  strong  and  constant,  and  the  industrials  were  a  novelty 
attracting  much  attention,  pushed,  as  they  were,  by  all  the  arts  of  promoters.     Under 
such  conditions  prices  ruled  high  for  a  time,  and  transactions  on  the  stock  exchange 
were  enormous  in  the  aggregate.    Meanwhile,  as  regards  the  iron  and  steel  compa- 
nies specifically,  their  business  appeared  prosperous  and  their  outlook  remarkably 
hopeful,  so  that  their  stocks  were  bought  freely  at  good  prices.    According  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  president  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the  demand  for  steel  rails,  for 
instance,  was  unparalleled. 

But  the  almost  inevitable  result  soon  followed.  Speculation  was  overdone.  The 
enormous  activity  on  the  market  had  involved  an  immense  amount  of  borrowing 
and  lending,  of  which  an  ever  increasing  portion  had  been  based  upon  industrial 
stocks  as  collateral.  By  about  the  middle  of  April,  matters  had  reached  a  point 
where  cautious,  conservative  men  b^;an  to  contract  operations,  and  moneylenders  com- 
menced discriminating  against  industrial  stocks  as  collateral,  which  of  course  tended 
to  discredit  them  and  arouse  fears  in  connection  with  them.  Immediately  the  more 
thnid  endeavored  to  unload  and  contract  their  holdings  of  industrial  shares,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  by  May  heavy  declines  had  set  in  and  prices  descended  to 
lower  levels.  A  tightening  of  the  money  market  just  at  the  time  also  helped  to  pre- 
cipitate the  downward  movement. 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  general  causes  are  sufi&dent  to  account  for  the  movement 
in  question,  and  as  the  iron  and  steel  business  continued  good,  with  no  news  given 
out  of  a  discouraging  character,  we  may  conclude  that  special  inside  matters  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  it. 
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Cominerdal and  Financial  Chronicle  says  editorially:  "Events  have  shown  that  the 
condition  referred  to  was  simply  a  halt  in  a  state  of  exceptional  trade  activity — a 
halt  occasioned  by  the  previous  excessive  inflation  of  mercantile  prices,  which,  had 
it  proceeded  much  farther,  must  inevitably  have  led  to  serious  disaster  and  to  real  and 
prolonged  industrial  depression  *  *  *.  Financial  and  stock  exchange  circles  had 
suffered  severely  during  the  last  half  of  1899  from  the  excessive  flotation  and  capi- 
talization of  industrial  enterprises,  and  from  the  wild  speculation  in  the  securities  of 
the  same  class  of  undertakings  which  had  distinguished  the  early  part  of  the  year/' 
It  then  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  awakening  came  through  the  action  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  "While,  of  course,  it  was  in  the 
iron  and  steel  trade  that  the  conditions  referred  to  were  most  conspicuous,  yet  it  was 
soon  seen  that  in  other  departments  the  same  influences  had  been  at  work.  Sharp 
declines  in  prices  followed  the  efforts  to  get  rid  of  unsold  stocks.  *  *  *  The 
downward  movement  was  intensifled  by  the  fact  that  the  Presidential  campaign  came 
in  as  a  disturbing  factor,  putting  an  embargo  for  the  time  being  on  enterprise.'' 

In  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  April  23,  1900,  a  signiflcant  view  of  the  case  is  given. 
It  is  there  stated  that  "pretty  general  agreement"  had  been  reached  to  the  effect 
"  that  the  market  for  certain  flnished  products  alone  had  been  overstocked,  and  this 
was  traced  in  the  main  to  the  exorbitant  prices  to  which  the  wire  trust  had  marked 
its  goods.  It  was  not  proved  that  the  steel  industry  as  a  whole  was  unsound,  that 
production  had  outstripped  consumption,  or  that  profits  of  manufacturing  were 
about  to  disappear.  Rather  would  it  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  reason- 
able men  that  one  or  more  high  officials  of  an  important  company  had  abused  the 
confidence  placed  in  them,  betrayed  their  responsibilities,  and  exploited  their  posi- 
tions for  private  gains  in  the  ^tock  market." 

Although  this  depression  was  very  prolonged,  yet  it  could  not  be  permanent. 
With  the  growing  assurance  of  McKinley's  reelection,  which  finally  became  realized 
in  November,  with  a  growing  "belief  that  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country 
would  continue  to  prosper,"  and  a  general  revival  of  enterprise  and  business  enthu- 
siasm, there  developed  rapidly  in  October,  and  culminated  in  November,  a  sharp 
demand  for  industrial  stocks,  "notably  the  iron  and  steel  issues,"  which  caused 
steady  advances  toward  levels  nearly  as  high  as  they  had  ever  been  in  some  instances. 

With  regard  to  exceptional  sales,  it  will  be  observed  on  the  charts  that  the  most 
of  these  took  place  during  the  early  spring  of  1899,  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
and  during  the  last  quarter  of  1900. 

The  remarkable  activity  shown  by  the  chart  for  the  first-mentioned  period  simply 
reflects  the  fact  that  immense  amounts  of  stock  were  put  on  the  market  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  new  iron  and  steel  companies  just  being  floated,  and  that  there  was 
an  extremely  buoyant  market  with  excessive  speculative  buying  and  selling,  for  such 
was  the  case.  The  industrial  novelties  drew  much  attention  and  interest,  and,  as 
the  times  were  good,  there  was  much  money  for  investment,  creating  an  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  stocks,  both  for  investment  and  for  purely  speculative  purposes. 
The  iron  and  steel  issues  usually,  came  in  for  most  activity  among  the  industrials. 

As  for  the  heavy  sales  recorded  for  all  the  stocks  during  December,  these  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  panic  that  seized  the  stock  market.  It  is  the  endeavors  of 
frightened  holders  of  stock  to  unload  because  of  declines  in  price  that  are  here  plainly 
shown.  The  somewhat  unusual  sales  seen  in  the  chart  for  April,  1900,  and  especially 
the  extraordinary  total  of  transactions  in  American  Steel  and  Wire,  are  explained 
obviously  by  the  flurry  in  the  stock  market  over  the  action  of  the  latter  company, 
already  described  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  member  of  the  iron  and  steel  group  shows  tremendously 

ncreased  sales  during  the  flnal  quarter  of  1900,  which  are  to  be  accounted  for  by 

opposite  forces  from  those  just  now  mentioned.     As  we  have  already  seen,  prices 

began  to  rise  October,  1900,  and  there  came  on  a  season  of  enthusiasm  and  confi- 
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denoe  in  the  country's  aasored  industrial  prosperity  during  the  near  fotore  such^ 
led  to  an  investment  and  speculative  activity  in  many  respects  never  before  parall 
on  the  stock  exchange.    Shrewd  operators  bought  heavily  before  the  election, 
then  sold  heavily  just  afterwards  in  order  to  realize  profits.     Speculation 
extraordinarily  active  on  the  rising  market,  while  buying  by  the  outside  public  | 
investment  was  also  exceptionally  heavy.    Hence,  the  records  of  enormous  acd 
in  the  iron  and  steel  stocks  along  with  many  others  during  the  closmg  months  of  1 
.  The  news  of  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  companies  compoeing  the  iron 
steel  group  became  generally  known  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1901,  and  d 
the  interval  of  several  weeks  which  was  required  before  the  final  exchange  of 
of  the  old  companies  for  those  of  the  new,  the  prices  of  the  old  stocks  for  the  most 
rose  considerably,  especially  such  as  were  to  be  taken  into  the  Steel  Corpoi 
under  most  favorable  terms  as  regards  the  basis  of  exchange.     Thus  tlie  pref( 
stock  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  reached  120  in  April  and  the  coi 
stock  80.    The  last-quoted  prices  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Federal  Steel 
pany  were  somewhat  over  100,  as  compared  with  less  than  70  in  the  summer  of 
The  common  stock  of  this  company,  on  the  other  hand,  finctaated  rather 
after  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  even  after  the  announcement  of  the  pi 
consolidation  it  did  not,  on  the  whole,  increase  in  price.    The  sales  of  Federal 
stocks  during  January  and  February  were  exceedingly  laige.     The  8anie,i 
is  true  of  all  of  the  iron  and  steel  group,  and  in  some  instances  the  heavy 
continued  laigely  through  the  month  of  March. 

The  stocks  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  were  first  placed  d 
market  in  the  latter  part  of  March.    The  lowest  price  recorded  ap  to  May 
for  common  stock,  on  March  28,  and  92}  for  preferred  stock.     The  stocks  sti 
rose  in  price  as  the  success  of  the  consolidation  became  more  assured,  nn^ 
maximum  of  65  for  common  stock  and  101}  for  preferred  stock  was 
April  30.    The  securities  of  this  company  fell  greatly  as  the  result  of  the 
temporary  crash  in  May,  and  although  they  then  recovered  promptly,  the  pro! 
strike  of  steel  workers  during  the  summer  kept  the  shares  from  ad\'ancsi^ 
figure  reached  in  April.    The  stocks  during  the  latter  months  of  1901  we 
quite  uniform  in  value,  and  the  sales  were  not  extremely  laige,  common  stodc 
ing  between  40  and  45,  and  preferred  stock  between  90  and  95. 

The  stocks  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  which  did  not  enter  the 
poration,  show  a  somewhat  rapid  decline  during  the  latter  part  of  1900  and 
March,  1901,  followed  by  a  rapid  recovery  during  April,  since  which  time  th 
been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  price  of  both  preferred  and  common  stocks, 
trading  in  the  shares  of  this  company  has  never  been  laige,  as  compared  with 
many  other  iron  and  steel  securities,  but  was  greater  during  the  first  half 
than  at  any  other  period. 

COLORADO  FUEL  AND  IRON  COMPANY. 

[A  Colorado  corporation,  formed  in  October,  1802,  by  oonsoUdation  of  the  Colorado  Fael 
and  the  Colorado  Iron  Company.  Stock,  $2,000,000  of  8  per  cent  cumulative  preferred, 
nally  111,000,000  common,  but  increased  by  an  inue  of  ^6,000,000  later.] 

This  stock  did  not  figure  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  an  ezteatj 
mentioning  until  March,  1898,  and  not  until  the  close  of  that  year  and  during  tiV^(.JXl. 
weeks  of  1899  did  a  movement  occur  requiring  comment  here.    This  movemc 
sisted  of  a  sharp  advance  in  both  common  and  preferred  stock,  accompanied 
far  larger  than  ever  before  recorded.     It  was  caused  by  reports  that  this  coi 
together  with  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  were  to  be  consolidat 
the  Federal  Steel  Company,  whereupon  there  was  excitement  and  advance  I 
three  stocks  till  official  denial  of  the  reports  was  forthcoming. 

The  extraordinary  sales,  especially  of  common,  in  April,  1899,  with  an  uj 
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spurt  in  price,  took  place  on  news  from  the  West  of  exceptionally  good  earnings, 
"largely  in  excess  of  fixed  charges/'  and  of  prospects  of  compromising  the  rights  of 
cumulative  preferred  stockholders.  A  general  speculative  rush  to  buy  further  explains 
the  movement.  In  August  and  September  again  there  wajB  a  rise  and  great  activity, 
caused  by  anticipations  of  a  very  favorable  report,  fully  confirmed  by  the  report 
itself  on  September  9.  Besides  this,  however,  there  was  heavy  buying  by  parties 
seeking  control  of  the  stock  in  view  of  proposed  developments  in  extension  of  the 
company's  business.    The  panic  in  December  of  1899  caused  some  depression. 

Daring  1900  the  company  did  an  exceedingly  prosperous  business  and  paid  32  per 
06Dt  in  all  ^ipon  preferred,  thus  rapidly  discharging  the  arrears  due  on  that  stock. 
In  February  its  first  payment  of  a  quarterly  8  per  cent  dividend  took  place  and  at  the 
same  time  came  the  announcement  of  7  per  cent  on  common  by  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company,  which  two  events  caused  lively  trading  in  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  stocks,  with  rising  prices.  The  weakening  of  the  stock  in  April  followed  on 
the  sensationally  adverse  action  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  referred 
to  under  the  ^*  Iron  and  steel  group.''  It  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  weakness 
of  the  iron  and  steel  stocks  during  the  middle  of  the  year  1900  and  pending  the 
Presidential  campaign,  but  as  the  company  was  in  reality  remarkably  prosperous,  its 
stock  responded  quickly  and  fully  to  the  immense  revival  of  stock-market  activity  on 
rising  prices  in  the  last  quarter  of  1900.    This  is  plainly  shown  on  the  chart. 

The  shares  of  this  company  show  a  very  remarkable  increase  in  value  during  March, 
April,  and  May,  1901.  The  price  at  the  beginning  of  March  was  only  42,  while  at 
the  banning  of  May  a  quotation  as  high  as  108^  was  recorded,  and  in  June  the 
maximum  of  136  was  reached.  This  great  increase  is  largely  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  large  purchases  of  stock  were  made  by  John  W.  Gates,  former  chairman  of  the 
Doaid  of  directors  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  and  it  was  generally 
onderstood  that  it  was  his  intention  to  force  a  consolidation  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  The  trading  in  the  stocks  of  this  company  was  especially  large 
during  April.  Since  June  the  prices  of  the  common  stock  have  ruled  somewhat 
lower,  but  have  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,  the  sales  being  small.  The 
preferred  stock  shared  somewhat  in  the  upward  movement,  rising  from  about  120  to 
a  maximnm  of  nearly  145. 

AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  TRUST. 

[Stock  originally,  S42,000,000,  outstanding^.    Reoi^^anized  in  1889,  and  stock  reduced  to  920,287,100  of 

common  and  814,6^2,000  of  preferred,  outstanding.] 

Until  1890  the  stock-market  reports  furnish  next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  explana- 
tory information  regarding  the  few  ** trust"  stocks  then  existing,  the  reason  being 
that  such  knowledge  was  not  made  available  to  outsiders  owing  to  the  secrecy  main- 
tained as  to  their  inside  affairs  by  the  trusts.  Consequently,  there  were  many  ups 
and  downs  in  such  a  stock  as  that  now  under  inquiry,  based  partly  upon  real  condi- 
tions in  the  cotton-oil  trade,  partly  on  the  influence  of  general  causes  external  to 
that  special  business,  and,  finally,  to  no  small  degree,  on  the  manipulations  of  pools 
or  cliques  with  "inside'*  knowledge  communicated  by  interested  parties. 

The  marked  decline,  however,  shown  by  the  chart  for  1887  was  probably  due  to 
bad  trade  conditions  at  bottom,  since  the  company  was  able  to  pay  only  1  per  cent 
<iividend  that  year.  In  1888  an  annual  statement  was  given  out,  claiming  better 
prospects  for  the  company  on  improving  trade  conditions;  hence,  probably,  the 
advance  to  be  noted  in  that  year,  very  likely  stimulated  by  bull  manipulation,  as 
such  operations  were  very  frequent  in  connection  with  this  stock.  In  February, 
1889,  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  comments  as  follows  on  the  very 
lively  activity  in  cotton-oil  stock,  among  others:  "There  has  been  of  late  lively 
speculation  and  advance  in  the  leading  trust  stocks,  and  this  class  of  security  seems 
to  be  grovnng  in  favor  for  purposes  of  speculation."    And,  again,  toward  the  close  of 
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1899:  ' '  One  of  the  most  important  featares  lately  has  been  the  enormouB 
in  some  of  the  trust  stocks    *    *    ♦    but  it  is  ver\'  doubtful  whether  these 
genera]  market,  as  they  are  regarded  differently  from  the  regular  railioBd 
for  less  is  known  of  'trust'  finances."    In  short,  from  all  the  available  ii 
and  hints  regarding  cotton  oil  stock  through  the  closing  years  of  the  eigfatiefl^ 
appear  that  it  was  a  favorite  for  inside  manipulation,  wherein  the  inte 
tors  had  an  advantage  over  the  puzzled  outsiders,  whose  ignorance  of 
laid  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  rumor  monger. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  November,  1889,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
finances  were  in  bad  condition.    Whereas  a  circular  issued  in  the  summer 
cated  net  earnings  to  be  $2,600,000  on  a  year's  operations,  it  tamed  oat  to 
only  an  "estimate,''  and  in  reality  the  earnings  were  very  nearly  a  miUloii 
less.     Further,  it  came  out  that  quantities  of  oil  had  been  bought  from 
panics  at  high  prices,  only  to  be  sold  afterwards  at  low  prices;  and  also 
previous  year's  cotton-seed  yield  had  been  a  very  poor  one.    All  these  facts 
concealed.     In  consequence  of  these  revelations  it  was  determined  to  reo: 
trust  and  have  it  aasume  the  form  of  a  regular  corporation.    This  plan  was 
hands  of  an  able  financier  and  the  $42,000,000  outstanding  stock  was  redi 
face  value  of  $32,000,000,  thus  "pumping  out  water"  to  the  extent  of  nearly 

Of  course  the  revelations  above  described  had  the  effect  of  severely 
the  stock  toward  the  close  of  1889,  and  only  reorganization  prospects  coald 
recovery  which  took  place  early  in  1890;  but  after  a  thorough  overhauling  of 
pany's  finances  during  1890  it  was  found  to  have  a  net  floating  debt 
$2,500,000,  and  news  of  this  sent  the  stock  down  in  the  latter  half  of  that 

With  the  opening  of  1891  the  new  and  able  management  soon  began 
confidence,  and  the  stock  slowly  advanced  for  18  months,  with  some  tem 
backs  due  to  obscure  or  general  outside  forces.    The  rather  exceptional 
l)e  noted  in  July-August,  1892,  was  caused  by  some  heavy  buying, 
insiders,  who  have  been  interested  in  the  company  since  its  reoiganlzatioiii^' 

Early  in  1893  Ck)tton  Oil  advanced  and  became  very  active  on  an  upward 
price  of  lard,  but  very  soon  after  declined  imder  the  adverse  general  conditii 
year.     In  connection  with  the  general  and  heavy  declines  in  1893  the  folio 
the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  is  interesting  and  instructive: 
to  depress  prices  in  panicky  times  by  false  and  malicious  reports  of  finan 
ness  or  probable  disaster  are  justly  looked  upon  by  the  better  class  of 
highly  reprehensible.    There  has  been  very  Uttle  news  touching  the  actual 
stocks,  and  the  chief  cause  of  decline  in  prominent  specialties  is  palpably 
ot  support.     In  onlinary  times  a  leading  stock  may  be  thrown  overboard 
small  panic,  and  at  moderate  <leclines  its  friends  come  in  and  buy  it 
steadying  the  price;    but  in  the  present  long'-continued  depression  such 
is  impracticable,  because  a  few  bankers  and  capitalists  would  have  to 
and  support  the  stocks  of  companies  whose  aggregate  capital  reaches  ixp 
$1,000,000,000.    Instead  of  fighting  an  ordinary  panic  and  raid  on  values,  the; 
be  attempting  to  resist  the  demoralizing  influences  produced  by  the  Unii 
Government's  action  in  its  continued  issue  of  coin  notes  against  the  pi 
silver  bullion.    This  view  of  the  case  may  explain  largely  the  decline  of 
dpal  stocks." 

The  striking  decline  between  September,  1894,  and  February,  1895, 
by  unusual  sales,  though  due  partly  to  unfavorable  general  conditions, 
caused  by  a  disappointing  annual  report  in  November,  1894,  and  the 
a  prominent  and  able  director. 

The  long  decline  from  May,  1895,  till  August,  1896,  was  undoubtedly  doe 
"^  in  the  cotton-oil  trade  itself.     At  the  same  time  that  the  supply  of 
oor,  there  was  a  decline  of  no  less  than  25  per  cent  in  the  price  of 
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pany's  products.  In  July- August,  1896,  this  discouraging  outlook  was  aggravated 
l)y  the  uncertainties  of  a  political  campaign. 

At  the  heginning  of  1897  that,  with  a  turn  for  the  better  in  the  cotton-oil  trade,  as 
veil  as  general  business  prosperity,  and  the  rise  of  a  new  demand  for  securities  for 
investment  purposes,  Cotton-Oil  stock  made  striking  and  isArly  solid  advances,  as 
seen  on  the  chart. 

The  war  scare  in  the  first  half  of  1898  caused  the  usual  sag  in  price,  but  with 
assurance  of  victory  and  early  peace,  and  really  sound  business  outlook,  the  stock 
advanced  rapidly  and  became  quite  active  under  considerable  buying.  A  3  per  cent 
dividend  was  paid  on  common  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

From  this  time  till  the  close  of  1900  the  stock  merelv  shared  in  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  general  market,  being  remarkably  strong  and  active  early  in  1899  in 
view  of  general  conditions,  suffering  some  under  the  December  panic,  and  then  recov- 
ering, to  remain  inconspicuous  during  1900  for  any  exceptional  movement. 

The  stocks  of  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company  show  few  movements  of  special 
interest  during  1901.  The  sales  increased  to  a  considerable  figure  during  June  and 
August,  but  the  prices  of  stocks  did  not  fluctuate  greatly.  This  company  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  materially  affected  by  the  sudden  slump  in  the  general  market 
daring  May.  The  single  high  quotation  of  preferred  stock  of  this  company  in  May 
was  not  accompanied  by  sales,  and  is  therefore  insignificant.  During  1901  the  pre- 
ferred stock  has  been  held  quite  uniformly  at  about  90,  while  the  common  stock  has 
ranged  in  the  neighborhood  of  30. 

AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY. 
[Incorporated  January  21,  ISW;  stock  now  outetanding,  $54,500,000  common  and  $14,000,000  preferred.] 

'  Until  1893  American  Tobacco  was  inactive  and  calls  for  no  comment 

The  decline  earlier  in  1893  was  due  to  general  causes  largely,  but  also  to  persist^- 
ent  and  hostile  competition  by  outside  companies.  The  unusual  sales  shown  in 
January-February,  1893,  were  at  first  caused  by  a  scare  arising  from  a  mistake  in 
the  figuring  up  of  the  company's  earnings,  and  next  by  reports  that  the  company 
was  about  to  secure  control  of  another  line  of  manufacturing.  The  latter  gave  rise 
to  a  strong  movement  in  the  common  stock  and  very  lively  trading.  The  recovery 
of  price  in  September  was  based  on  the  general  improvement  in  feeling  and  business 
activity  on  the  passage  of  the  silver  repeal  bill  by  the  House. 

While  no  exceptional  sales  occurred  in  1894,  the  stock  continually  made  advances, 
due  partially  to  reaction  generally  from  the  extreme  depression  of  1893,  but  lai^ly 
to  the  fact  that  after  all  the  company  had  paid  12  per  cent  dividends  on  common 
for  that  year,  notwithstanding  the  bad  times,  thus  restoring  confidence  in  the  stock. 
In  April  some  strong  manipulation  effected  a  special  advance,  while  in  August  the 
execution  of  heavy  buying  orders  for  interested  parties  again  stimulated  the  price 
further. 

In  August-September,  1895,  some  extraordinary  sales  occurred  on  a  break  in 
Tobacco,  caused  by  disturbing  reports  of  energetic  competition  m  the  West  and  fears 
of  a  lively  trade  war.  Besides  this,  the  attorney-general  of  New  York  State  threatened 
to  institute  proceedings  against  the  company  under  the  antitrust  law.  Again,  in 
December  of  1895,  there  were  large  sales,  on  a  decline  caused  by  the  passing  of  the 
dividend  on  common,  this  having  the  effect  of  forcing  holders  of  the  stock  to  realize 
the  force  of  the  competition  pushed  by  Western  concerns. 

The  month  of  March,  1896,  was  a  period  of  tremendous  activity  in  American 
Tobacco.  *'  Business  in  the  general  market  was  merely  an  incident  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  Tobacco,  most  of  which  was  openly  carried  on  by  brokers  recognized  as  deal- 
ing for  inside  interests.  The  room  was  full  of  stories  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  war 
in  tobacco  trade.''  But  insiders  must  have  had  intimation,  further,  of  the  coming 
declaration,  early  in  April,  of  a  20  per  cent  stock  dividend  and  2  per  cent  cash  divi- 
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dend  on  oommon;  hence  the  trading  on  their  behalf  in  March.  The  sharp  ad^ 
in  common  at  this  time  was  partly  l^aaed  on  the  di\4dend  prospects,  but  pari 
the  determined  manipulation,  and  in  a  short  time  the  stock  fell  back  to  a  more  m 
price.  It  weakened  some  in  May,  on  the  newrs  of  an  action  broofcht  against  | 
''trust/'  In  October,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  was  marked  up  by  shrewd  n 
ulation  on  the  part  of  operators  ''always  identified  with  speculative  manipi 

American  Tobacco  stocks  supplied  no  sensational  events  during  1897.  The 
Turkish  war,  the  threatening  Cuban  troubles,  and  such  events  were  now  an< 
used  by  the  bears  to  make  raids  on  Tobacco,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
rumors  of  a  cessation  of  severe  competitive  rivalry  would  be  used  bythefali 
enhance  prices.  The  thickening  Cuban  difficulties  caused  a  weaker  and  rathfif 
period  during  the  closing^onths  of  1897. 

But  1898  made  up  for  the  dullness  in  the  previous  year.  The  outbreak  of  wan 
Spain  as  an  external  force,  and,  again,  the  successful  ending  of  it  in  a  few  moi 
showed  marked  effects  on  Tobacco  stocks.  But  in  addition  thereto  this  stock  « 
great  favorite  with  the  speculators.  In  April  a  large  short  interest  was  soddl 
caught  napping  and  was  made  to  pay  dearly  for  it,  the  price  jumping  up  15  pel 
Rumors  of  a  trade-war  settlement  continued  to  be  jiersistently  used  by  operaton 
manipulative  purposes. 

The  unusual  activity  and  sharp  advances  during  September-October,  1898,  were4 
partly  to  the  cessation  of  war  with  Spain,  but  largely  to  news  of  successfui  pro^ 
in  absorbing  certain  strong  plug-manu£a(*turing  interests,  represented  by  the  Dnc 
mond  Tobacco  Company,  of  St.  Louis.  Manipulators  used  reports  pro  and  cod  m 
this  deal  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  During  the  early  days  of  October  a  bear  cfiq 
operated  extensively  on  Tobacco,  depressing  the  price  very  considerably,  while  lai 
sharp  recovery  ensued  on  the  completion  of  the  Drummond  deal.  Again,  howeve 
news  of  the  formation  of  the  Union  Tobacco  Company  at  Albany,  with  $10,000,ff 
stock,  then  of  the  International  Tobacco  Company,  and  finally  rumors  of  the  cob 
ing  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  though  the  latter  was  largely  controlled  by  th 
same  interests  as  the  American  Company,  all  combined  to  hit  American  Tobacco 
hard  blow,  and  the  stock  fluctuated  sharply  toward  the  close  of  1898. 

At  the  close  of  February  and  in  March,  1899,  American  Tobacco  common  exhibitJ 
a  wonderful  upward  "gyration  *'  of  some  90  points,  followed  by  equal  collapse,  t« 
whole  incident  being  accompanied  by  enormous  sales.  This  occurrence  was  "  poraJ 
a  speculative  movement,  as  the  public  w^as  not  aware  of  any  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  company."  The  bull  operators  were  aided  in  this  manipulation  by  carefully 
nursed  rumors  of  consolidation  with  competing  concerns,  such  as  kept  hoWeraw 
American  Tobacco  stock  wildly  excited.  Subsequent  to  the  collapse  of  this  boll 
operation  there  was  some  fresh  advance  on  well-accredited  news  of  an  absorption  (» 
the  Union  Tobacco  Compaufr. 

The  speculative  forces  seemed  to  have  exhausted  themselves  by  now,  and  lor 
the  rest  of  1899  and  during  1900  were  little  in  evidence  connected  with  ^ImencBfl 
Tobacco.  The  striking  decline  in  May,  1900,  was  caused  by  the  organization  of » 
new  tobacco  company,  news  of  which  tempted  "the  room  to  go  heavily  short  w 
American  Tobacco  stock.  For  the  rest  there  was  no  occurrence  in  American  Tobacco 
worthy  of  special  comment  here. 

The  sales  of  shares  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  have  been  less  during  Iw 

than  at  any  other  period.    There  was  considerable  speculation  during  March,  Apn . 

and  May,  but  since  that  time  the  sales  have  been  small    The  conmion  stock  ros^ 

rapidly  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  it  stood  at  about  110,  to  June,  wj^ 

the  maximum  of  144  was  reached,  the  decline  in  May  being  of  very  brief  durat^^^- 

'Since  June  the  prices  of  the  stock  have  ruled  somewhat  lower,  the  quotations  ui 

'"^r  standing  at  about  135.    The  movement  of  the  preferred  stock  has  been  le* 

but  it  has  stood  nearly  at  150. 
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CONTINENTAL  TOBACCO  COMPANY. 

[Xxicoiporated  In  New  Jersey  December,  1898;  acquired  b3'  purchase  of  the  entire  business  and  assets 
of  ten  or  twelve  concerns;  stock,  $37,500,000  of  common  and  the  same  in  preferred  until  April  21, 
1899,  when  each  was  increased  to  $50,000,000,  nearly  all  outstanding.] 

Amost  immediately  upon  its  appearance  on  the  Stock  Exchange^  near  the  middle 
of  March,  1899,  Continental  Tobacco  suffered  a  sharp  decline  of  some  6  or  7  points 
and  was  freely  sold.  This  was  caused  by  dispatches  to  the  effect  that  another  syndi- 
cate had  secured  an  option  on  the  St.  Louis  company's  plant,  when  it  had  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  had  successfully  absorbed  it 

Next  there  came  in  April  a  spurt  upward  in  price,  with  enormous  sales  for  some 
days,  all  based  on  a  rise  in  the  price  of  plug  tobacco.  The  fluctuations  and  transac- 
tions at  this  time  were  greatly  increased  under  lively  speculative  manipulation. 

During  May  and  June  Continental  Tobacco  declined  •heavily,  there  being  a  gen- 
eral break  in  industrial  stocks,  which  had  been  feared  for  some  time  by  conservative 
brokers,  owing  to  the  overspeculation  and  exaggeration  of  values  from  January  till 
April.  Conditions  being  ripe  for  the  break,  a  sudden  access  of  caution  among  money 
lenders  as  to  loaning  money  on  industrials  as  collateral  and  a  general  tightening  of 
the  money  market  in.  May  precipitated  it.  The  death  of  ex-Govemor  Flower,  on  May 
13,  fears  as  to  the  effects  of  the  pending  Ford  franchise  tax  bill,  and  other  minor 
incidents  all  helped  to  depress  the  industrials  severely. 

With  July  and  August,  however,  there  came  a  sharp  advance  of  over  20  points 
and  exceptional  sales.  The  tobacco  companies  were  known  to  be  making  handsome 
earnings  at  this  time,  which  tended  to  strengthen  their  stocks  generally,  and  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  was  further  advanced  on  news  that  the  company  had  just  absorbed 
successfully  the  Buchanan  &  Lyall  property,  a  well-known  and  prosperous  plant  and 
business. 

Some  natural  reaction  then  occurred,  and  in  December,  1899,  the  panic  sent  down 
Continental  prices,  along  with  all  others. 

The  slight  weakening  in  January,  February,  .and  April,  1900,  was  due  to  general 
causes;  but  in  May  there  came  a  sharp  drop,  on  a  misapprehension  that  a  new  leaf- 
tobacco  company,  then  being  formed,  was  going  to  be  a  hostile  competitor  with  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company. 

During  the  next  few  months  ther')  was  little  trading  and  little  variation  in  the  price 
of  the  shares  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company.  In  November,  1900,  however, 
began  a  period  of  considerable  speculation,  which  lasted  until  June,  1901,  during 
which  the  price  of  common  stock  made  a  very  striking  increase,  from  about  25  to 
70.  After  June  1  there  was  very  little  speculation  in  the  shares  of  this  company,  and 
the  price  remained  roughly  uniform,  common  stock  standing  between  65  and  70  and 
preferred  stock  between  110  and  120. 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  COMPANY. 

[Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  January,  1891;  stock,  originally  860,300,000,  but  increased  in  January, 
1892,  to  f75,000,000,  when  the  Philadelphia  refineries  and  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Baltimore 
refinery  were  acquired.  The  trust  also  owns  half  the  stock  of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, which  holds  Spreckels's  sugar  refinery  in  California  under  a  ten-year  lease.  In  1896  eleven- 
eighteenths  of  the  coffee  interests  of  the  Woolson  Spice  Company  were  acquired,  and  later  the  beet- 
ftngar  refineries  In  California.  In  February,  1897,  it  was  officially  stated  that  the  trust  supplied  77 
per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  refined  sugar  In  the  country.] 

The  enonnons  sales  shown  in  the  chart  near  the  close  of  1892  were  due  to  the 
selling  out  by  Philadelphia  parties,  who  had  received  stock  for  their  refineries, 
on  fears  that  they  were  about  to  be  proceeded  against  under  the  Sherman  antitrust 
law.  The  unusual  activity  apparent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1893,  with  great  price 
fluctuations,  was  caused  by  heavy  manipulation,  inside  interests  taking  an  active 
part.  No  news  was  forthcoming  for  the  general  public  at  that  time  r^arding  the 
trust's  affairs. 
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The  serious  drop  in  prices  during  May,  1893,  was  due  to  the  gene 
conditions  of  that  period,  more  especially,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  an  in 
American  Sugar,  to  the  sudden  distrust  of  that  class  of  stocks  bred  by 
National  Cordage  and  its  passage  into  receiver's  hands  just  then.    Th 
in  December,  with  falling  prices,  were  caused  by  reports  of  onfavoiable 
lation,  such  as  that  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  was  to  be  reduced  one-fo 
per  pound. 

In  March,  1894,  sugar  stock  again  became  a  sensational  featore,  ander 
lative  opc^rations,  and  continued  to  fluctuate  rather  wildly  until  the 
the  new  tariff  law  m  late  summer,  as  the  manipulatora  perrastejiUy 
rumors  pro  and  con  from  Waahington  for  their  own  purpoeee.     In  Se; 
Octol)er  the  stock  weakened  materially  on  Havemeyer's  annooncement  i 
sugar  market  was  unsatisfactory  and  that  some  of  the  refineries  would  be 
But  in  November,  and  especially  December,  it  became  a  favorite  among 
and  there  was  heavy  buying  and  selling  by  various  cliques  for  reasons 
to  the  outsider.  :| 

During  March,  April,  and  May,  1895,  sugar  stock  advanced,  showing  gr^ 
on  an  improvement  in  the  trade  and  a  hopeful  industrial  outlook  geneill 
was  fully  taken  advantage  of  by  bull  operators.  In  June  the  highest  q«i 
the  year  were  reached  on  the  declaration  of  the  regular  quarterly  dividedl 
cent.  As  no  information  was  given  out  regarding  the  company's  busLneo^ 
pects,  the  reasons  for  the  subsequent  decline  which  took  place  were  bell 
to  "insiders"  than  to  the  public 

The  sharp  advance  daring  the  first  third  of  1896,  in  spite  of  no  imp: 
sugar  trade  conditions,  seems  to  have  been  due  to  artificial  forcing 
combinations,  particularly  in  April,  when  a  strong  pool  was  known  to  havC 
in  hand.  The  movements  in  American  Sugar  stock  for  the  remainder  of  181 
reflect  for  the  most  part  general  outside  forces,  principally  the  depreasi 
of  uncertainty  pending  the  issue  of  the  national  political  campaign,  f< 
buoyancy  and  loosening  of  capital  for  investment  immediately  upon  the 
the  elections  being  known. 

The  remarkable  event  in  1897  connected  with  American  sugar 
advance  of  some  30  points  between  July  and  September.    This  partly 
growing  anticipation  of  favorable  currency  legislation,  general  bustnees  im 
in  the  country  at  laige,  and  great  speculative  activity  on  the  stock  m 
American  sugar  profited  also,  in  particular,  by  rumors  and  expectations  of 
favorable  tariff  legislation  in  the  forthcoming  Congress.    In  September, 
the  very  high  price  tempted  large  sales  for  profit  taking,  which  weakened 
the  decline  being  still  further  caused  by  increasing  troubles  over  the  Cuban 

The  movements  in  American  sugar  stock  in  1898  up  till  September  w 
in  response  to  the  depressing  influences  of  the  war  scare,  followed  soon  by 
influences  of  continued  victory  and  prospects  of  early  peace.    But  in  Sep 
October  a  decline  of  some  33  points  took  place,  accompanied  by  very  hea 
all  caused  by  determined  bear  raids  on  the  part  of  laige  operators,  aided 
porary  money  stringency  on  the  great  absorption  of  cash  incident  to  fl 
Government  loan. 

As  regards  the  sensational  rise  from  134|  to  182,  scored  in  February- 
by  American  sugar  stock,  although  no  news  for  the  outsiders  was  forthoo 
the  affairs  of  the  company,  a  leading  financial  journal  remarks:  ''All 
ered,  the  safest  explanation  of  these  violent  fluctuations  seems  to  be  the  t 
certain  shorts  were  badly  squeezed.     Who  they  were  and  how  they 
street  was  at  a  loss  to  know." 

The  stock  suffered  decline  under  the  December  panic  of  1899,  and  was 
in  1900,  under  official  statements  from  the  company  leaving  it  doub 
next  quarterly  dividend  on  common  would  be  paid,  thus  implying 
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ble  state  of  things  in  the  sugar  trade.  As  no  information  was  to  be  had  of  the 
!»mpany'8  real  status  and  prospects  for  months  afterwards,  the  price  continued  weak 
[i<l  there  was  dullness  in  the  dealing  with  sugar  stock  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
MX>. 

The  dealing  in  the  shares  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  during  the 
irBt  half  of  1901  was  considerable,  but  still  much  less  than  at  many  other  times. 
fhe  prices  rose  steadily  until  June,  when  a  maximum  of  153  was  reached.  From 
hia  time  on,  despite  the  fact  that  the  dealings  in  the  stock  were  much  smaller  than 
t  most  other  periods,  there  was  a  steady  decline  in  the  price  of  common  shares, 
rliich  reached  a  minimum  of  little  over  110  in  October. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY. 

pTsanlxed  in  New  Jersey  December  7, 1891;  controls  extensive  plants  in  different  States;  preferred 
stock  entitled  to  7  per  cent  cumulative;  authorised  capital  stock,  930,000,000,  nearly  all  issued.] 

In  July- August,  1892,  National  Lead  stocks  advanced  sharply  and  became  very 
letive,  on  reports  of  good  earnings  and  in  a  buoyant,  advancing  market.  In 
December,  with  a  market  generally  active  in  industrials.  National  Lead  was  tremen- 
dously active  on  constant  reports  of  consolidation  with  Linseed  Oil;  but  as  this  fell 
Ihrough,  decline  set  in,  with  decreased  activity. 

Sarly  in  1893  the  price  began  to  decline  on  talk  of  sharp  competition,  and  there 
vas  much  unloading  of  the  stock.  Then  came  on  the  1893  panic  times,  and  lead  went 
Uirough  heavy  decline,  followed  by  advance  upon  silver  repeal  prospects  later  in  the 
jear.  The  bad  break  in  National  Cordage  particularly  brought  on  general  distrust 
in  industrials. 

In  1894  Lead  scored  lai^  advances  and  became  very  active  at  times,  e.  g.,  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  on  prospects  of  a  tariff  duty  on  lead  and  good  business  in 
the  lead  trade. 

In  1895,  after  suffering  some  decline  during  February  under  liquidation  sales  and 
lumors  of  an  unfavorable  annual  report.  National  Lead  advanced  slowly  till  August 
md  then  remained  strong  the  rest  of  the  year,  though  showing  no  very  exceptional 
activity.  Good  lead  trade  conditions  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this,  with  no  disposition 
among  operators  for  some  reason  to  speculate  in  this  stock.  The  company  expected 
material  benefits  this  year  from  the  tariff  schedules  passed  the  previous  year. 

In  1897,  Lead  stock  began  a  sensational  advance  in  April,  and  rose  by  September  to 
nearly  110  points  from  92,  becoming  very  active  at  the  same  time.  This  was  a  period 
of  industrial  revival  and  a  buoyant  stock  market  generally,  but  especially  antici- 
pation of  favorable  lead  schedules  in  the  expected  tariff  legislation  helped  send  this 
Aock  up. 

National  Lead's  business  continued  normal  during  1898,  and  the  relatively  quiet 
and  small  fluctuations  in  its  stock  were  in  response  to  the  pressure  of  general  circum- 
stances, the  war  scare,  etc. 

An  unfavorable  annual  report,  ill  concealing  gloomy  prospects  for  the  lead  busi- 
Dttss  of  the  company,  started  a  decline,  which  continued — with  interruptions  of  tem- 
porary character — until  October  of  1900.  Ita  stocks  became  very  dull  and  inactive 
on  the  market.  Toward  the  close  of  1900  there  was  revival  in  lead  stocks  without 
any  special  news  from  the  company,  simply  in  response  to  the  great  stock  boom  fol- 
lowing Mr.  McKinley's  reelection.  Amid  so  many  new  industrial  stocks  rapidly 
appearing  on  the  Exchange  during  1899-1900,  National  Lead  seemed  to  fall  out  of 
notice. 

The  only  interesting  feature  in  the  securities  of  the  National  Lead  Company  dur- 
ing 1901  is  the  sudden  increase  of  sales  and  prices  of  the  common  stock  in  May  and 
June.  The  common  stock  reached  a  maximum  price  of  26  in  June,  while  the  pre- 
ferred stock  rose  to  95.  After  this  time  the  stocks  fell  somewhat  and  the  sales  were 
p-eatly  lessened. 
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UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY. 


(OrganUsed  in  New  Jenny  October,  1892;  by  March.  1897,  it  controlled  65  per  cent  of 
goods  ou^Mit.    Authoriaed  capital  #25,000,000  each  of  oominon  and  8  per  ceni 
preferred.] 

The  decided  advance  of  thk  stock  in  March,  ld93,  in  the  absence  of 
whatever  regarding  the  company,  seems  attributable  to  the  shrewd  mani 
a  few  speculative  favorites  aboat  this  time.  The  sabeequent  prolonged 
due  to  the  generally  adverse  causes  of  that  period  already  frequently  all 

The  year  1894  was  without  incident  as  r^ards  United  States  Rubber 
in  June  of  the  next  year  there  occurred  some  enormous  sales,  coinciding 
advance  in  price,  all  based  on  reports  of  more  harmonious  relatians 
rival  companies  and  some  extensive  buying  by  New  England  parties, 
able  decline  near  the  close  of  the  year  (1895)  was  due  to  external 
the  heavy  gold  export,  the  Venezuelan  message,  etc. 

During  the  first  Heven  months  of  1896  United  States  Rubber  stock  deci 
partly  to  poor  business  in  rubber  goods,  arising  in  turn  from  the  un 
open,  fine  weather;  but  also  partly  to  dissensions  in  the  directorate, 
that  ex-President  Bannigan  and  his  sons  were  about  to  withdraw  froi 
pany  and  set  up  a  rival  concern.     With  a  settlement  of  these  difficulties 
however,  and  an  improved  outlook  for  the  rubber-goods  trade,  the 
advanced  decidedly. 

In    1897,  until  August,   there  was  again  prolonged  decline,  attri 
president  of  the  company  mainly  to  bad  rubber-goods  trade,  but  as  thei 
this  time  severe  competition  by  outside  companies,  which  enforced  t 
prices  on  rubber  goods,  we  may  take  it  that  this  had  much  to  do  with 
just  noted.    The  slight  gains  in  August-September  were  due  to  an 
active  and  buoyant  market  generally. 

Aside  from  the  influence  of  general  events,  United  States  Rubber  s 
nothing  of  special  interest  again  till  July,  1898,  when  on  an  improv 
trade  and  rumors  of  a  dividend  on  common  stock,  a  clique  of  operatore 
energetically  manipulated  the  stock  for  a  rise  and  caused  tremendous 
time.     About  the  close  of  July  occurred  the  death  of  ex-President 
a  staunch  friend,  but  later  an  implacable  foe  of  the  company,  and  on 
'*  United  States  Rubber  stocks  received  speculative  support  at  a  much  hi 
price. ' '    Late  in  the  year  ( 1898)  negotiations  for  the  absorption  of  the 
Shoe  Company  stimulated  the  stock  further. 

For  1899,  1900,  and  1901  the  movements  of  United  States  Rubber 
reflections  of  general  conditions  on  the  stock  market,  save  an  advan 
November,  1900,  on  reports  of  consolidation  with  rival  firms,  followed 
weakness  as  the  year  closed,  due  to  cutthroat  competition  with  outside  co 
order  to  force  them  to  the  wall,  or  else  to  come  into  the  trusty  a  25  per 
in  prices  of  rubber  goods  was  announced  for  January  3,  1901,  provided 
come  to  terms.     The  result  of  this  conflict  was  to  reduce  the  prices  of 
Statcij  Rubber  Ck>mpany.     Common  stock  touched  a  minimum  of  14}  al 
ning  of  February,  having  fallen  from  nearly  40  in  November,  1900. 
considerable  amount  of  speculation  early  in  January  on  account  of  this 
From  this  time  on  the  stocks  remained  comparatively  stationary  with  li 
tion.    During  October  there  was  a  marked  fall  in  the  prices  of  both  p 
common  stock,  the  latter  reaching  12{. 
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UNITED  STATES  LEATHER  COMPANY. 

(Incorporated  in  New  Jeniey  February  25, 1898;  stock  originally  960,000,000,  common^  and  the  same 
in  preferred,  8  per  cent  cumulative.  In  1896  both  common  and  preferred  were  increased  by 
94,000,000,  the  aggregate  of  both  outstanding  being  $125,139,600.  The  company  also  has  a  funded 
de1:>t  of  16,280,000.    First  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange  January,  1895.] 

The  advance  in  United  States  Leather  stock  during  March-May,  1805,  accompanied 
by  great  activity,  was  based  on  a  rise  in  the  price  of  hides,  of  which  the  company 
had.  a  ]arge  stock  on  hand.  Strong  bull  manipulation  by  a  pool,  which  paid  special 
attention  to  United  States  Leather  stock,  also  aided  the  advance  and  great  activity, 
not  only  in  May,  but  later  in  July  again. 

The  serious  and  prolonged  decline  which  set  in  later  took  place  on  the  announce- 
ment of  an  additional  issue  of  $4,000,000  each  of  common  and  preferred  stock  to  meet 
certain  financial  liabilities,  about  which  many  disquieting  rumors  circulated  and  were 
taken  advantage  of  by  bear  raiders.  Then  in  the  fall  came  the  news  that  several 
tanneries  were  to  be  shut  down,  followed  in  November  by  the  announcement  that  the 
company  would  suspend  operations  altogether  for  60  days,  owing  to  dull  business 
prospects.  All  this,  of  course,  greatly  depressed  the  stock.  In  December  (1895) 
tbe  preferred  stock  became  active  for  a  few  days  on  a  "rush  to  cover  by  shorts  on 
reports  of  a  slight  turn  for  the  better  in  the  trade.'' 

Rumors  of  a  very  unfavorable  annual  report  in  February,  1896,  which  were  pres- 
ently confirmed  in  full  by  the  report  itself,  caused  weakness  and  dullness  in  the 
stock  until  June.  The  persistence  of  bad  trade  conditions,  compelling  the  passing  of 
dividends,  then  weakened  the  stock  still  more,  till  in  August  it  reached  the  lowest 
point  in  its  career.  After  this,  improving  trade  conditions  gave  it  a  turn  upward, 
assisted  by  a  generally  reviving  business  outlook  as  the  result  of  the  elections  became 
assured. 

Throughout  1897  United  States  Leather  stock  was  weak  and  dull,  the  fluctuations 
in  preferred  following  closely  the  news  as  to  trade  conditions,  and  being  little 
affected  by  outside  developments. 

Not  until  August,  1898,  did  it  again  become  a  feature  on  the  market.  At  this  time 
the  leather  trade  began  to  improve  and  there  arose  a  proposition  to  pay  the  arrears 
of  dividends  on  preferred  stock. 

In  January  and  April,  respectively,  1899,  leather  became  a  feature,  as  the  result 
of  clique  manipulations  by  the  Keene  interests,  based  on  rising  prosperity  in  the 
leather  trade.  As  this  continued  to  progress  through  the  year,  reports  of  plans 
for  paying  off  the  arrears  on  preferred  stock  caused  exceptional  activity  in  August, 
especially  in  common,  and  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year  (1899).  Also  there 
were  heavy  purchases  by  the  Rockefeller  interests  late  in  October  and  early  in  Novem- 
ber. The  next  news  was  that  the  plans  for  settling  with  preferred  stockholders  had 
been  abandoned,  and  thereupon  occurred  declines  and  heavy  selling.  The  Decem- 
ber, 1899,  panic  also  weakened  the  stock. 

Only  twice  in  1900  did  Leather  common  become  exceptionally  active — ^the  first 
early  in  January,  on  news  of  the  purchase  of  the  old  Shaw  tanneries  from  a  form- 
erly competing  company,  and  the  second  in  November,  w^hen  the  whole  stock 
market  showed  unparalleled  activity  subsequent  to  Mr.  McKinley's  reelection. 
The  sag  in  price  during  the  midsummer  of  1900  was  due  to  the  usual  depressing 
influence  of  uncertainties  pending  a  political  campaign. 

Periods  of  special  speculation  in  the  shares  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company 
occurred  in  November,  1900,  and  in  April  and  May,  1901,  the  latter  probably  iK^ng 
explained  chiefly  by  the  general  activity  of  speculation  at  that  time.  The  prices  of 
common  stock  did  not  vary  greatly  except  at  the  time  of  the  flurry  in  May,  remain- 
ing for  the  most  part  at  about  13  or  14.  The  price  of  preferred  stock  increased 
greatly  from  September,  1900,  touching  84  in  September,  1901. 
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AMERICAN  MALTING  COMPANY. 

;rtKt>r(M>mtod  in  New  Jeraey,  September,  1887;  to  ooniiolidatc  about  20  malting  properties  imv- 
iz<>d  .HtfH'k,  115,000,000  of  common  and  $15,000,000  of  preferred;  actually  iaBoed,  fl4,500.ttlOof  nasio 
and  IH. 440.000  of  the  latter.] 

During;  the  year  1898  American  Malting  was  relatively  steady,  with  snoO  a^ 
save  in  August,  when  there  w^as  an  upward  spurt  of  some  10  points  in  preferred i&d 
alM)ut  the  same  in  common,  accompanied  by  exceptional  sales.  At  this  tiisthe 
pnippect  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Spain  had  created  buoyancy  on  tbeiOiek 
Exchange  and  loosened  money  in  all  directions,  which  sought  investment  Boce 
'*  there  was  large  buying  for  investment  in  the  Grangers,  the  Vandertiilts,  bmI 
induHtrial  issues, particularly  rubber  preferred  and  American  Malting,  comnKc  ed 
preferred." 

Tho  brief  advance  scored  by  American  Malting  toward  the  cloee  of  January,  ISS^ 
and  unusual  activity  were  attributable  to  the  curious  outburst  of  speculation  icco&- 
panying  an  insatiable  demand  for  securities  as  investments  which  occurred  ibeo. 
The  volume  of  busim^w  on  the  Stock  Exchange  then  exceeded  all  precedents 

Aft^r  this  January  burst  of  activity  at  strong  prices  American  Plaiting  bepu  to 
weaken,  and  with  the  beginning  of  May  a  steady  decline  set  in,  lasting  until  Jnlj, 
1900,  when  common  sold  at  3}  and  preferred  at  20.  This  was  the  result  of  praz/jo- 
tory  rumors  and  suspicions,  followed  later  by  the  revelation  of  a  very  bad  stote  af 
the  company's  finances.  In  their  report,  on  March  5, 1900,  the  committee  appointBd 
the  year  previously  to  overhaul  thoroughly  the  company's  affairs  brought  ontajch 
facts  as  these:  That  the  company  had  gone  on  declaring  dividends  upon  prderred 
stock  when  these  had  not  been  actually  earned;  that  it  had  drawn  upon  woftii^; 
capital  to  effei^t  purchases  of  more  plants  and  for  other  ill^timate  purpoeee  until  it 
had  been  cut  half  in  two,  and  that  it  had  bungled  its  business  dealings  in  other  nts, 
so  that,  in  consequence,  it  would  not  be  able  to  pay  any  dividends  at  all  for  at  lest 
8  months  (i.  e.,  practically  till  near  the  close  of  1900). 

The  slight  recovery  seen  toward  the  end  of  1900  was  due  to  anticipations  d  ^ 
dividend  under  the  better  management  and  to  the  generally  buoyant  active  coodh 
tion  of  the  market  at  that  time,  subsequent  to  McKinley's  reelection  at  the  polls  in 
November. 

The  stocks  of  this  company  have  increased  in  value  since  June,  1900,  the  oomnwn 
stock  rising  from  about  4  to  a  maximum  of  8  in  May,  1901,  and  remaining  neaHr  at 
the  same  figures  since,  while  the  preferred  stock  rose  from  20  to  30.  Except  dnriog 
one  week  of  May,  1901,  the  amount  of  speculation  in  these  stocks  has  been  oompv*' 
tivelv  small. 

AMERICAN  LINSEED  COMPANY. 

[Formerly  National  Linseed  Oil  Company.    Authorized  Htock,  $16,750,000  each  of  oommaafliKl  pR- 

fcrrcd,  all  outstanding;  also  96,000,000  of  bonds.] 

The  National  Linseed  Oil  Company's  stock  had  been  quoted  on  the  Exchange  only 
2  or  3  months,  when  in  Jime,  1898,  a  decline  set  in,  lasting  until  the  end  of  Septets- 
)>er  and  causing  a  loss  of  over  18  points.  The  price  then  stood  at  less  than  $4  per 
Hbare.  This  was  caused  by  a  critical  condition  of  the  company's  financial  a&ire> 
which  had  l3een  going  from  bad  to  worse  for  some  time. 

In  October,  however,  rumors  of  a  reorganization  b^an  to  send  the  stock  np,  and 
y^y  the  close  of  the  year  it  had  gained  some  7  points  net.  The  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber shows  a  spurt  upward  of  over  12  points,  accompanied  by  sales  of  41,720  shw* 
This  is  explained  by  news  from  Chicago  that  the  new  American  Linseed  Oil  Com- 
pany was  to  take  over  the  National  Linseed,  and  that  it  had  options  on  all  the  plants 
it  wanted. 

For  a  time,  while  reoi^anization  was  in  process,  linseed  oil  was  little  heard  of  on 
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the  Stock  Exchange,  hut  the  shares  of  tlie  new  American  Linseed  Company  came 
into  more  prominence  hy  the  end  of  July,  and  hoth  preferred  and  common  show 
considerahie  transactions  in  August  and  again  in  December  of  1899.  In  the  former 
month  this  stock  was  being  freely  dealt  with  in  Chicago,  and  the  company's  earnings 
were  reported  large.  News  of  this  came  to  New  York  and  caused  increased  activity 
there.  In  December  reports  came  that  the  company  was  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  important  competing  concern;  also  that  the  company's  earnings  were 
turning  out  to  be  excellent.  Consequently  while  the  panic  of  that  month  caused 
some  fluctuation  in  this  stock,  yet  it  suffered  comparatively  little. 

The  strength  and  activity  of  Linseed  Oil  during  the  first  few  months  of  1900  were 
doe  to  the  information  that  in  addition  to  paying  the  7  per  cent  dividend  on  pre- 
ferred the  company  had  earned  about  $2,000,000  surplus,  out  of  which  many  believed 
a  dividend  on  common  would  soon  be  declared.  It  suffered  remarkably  little  from 
the  depression  which  affected  nearly  all  industrials  during  the  middle  of  1900,  and 
with  the  great  burst  of  speculative  activity  and  investment  buying  about  election  time 
and  thereafter  American  Linseed  Oil  became  exceedingly  active  at  strong  prices. 

But  in  November,  and  especially  December,  1900,  there  was  decline,  and  large 
sales  accompanied  it.  ^'So  far  as  can  be  traced,  the  causes  were  simple.  One  of 
them  was  the  free  selling,  directed  w^ith  particular  insistence  against  the  industrials, 
apparently  undertaken  by  an  organized  group  of  operators  for  a  decline.  Another 
cause  was  the  fact  that  most  of  the  conmiission-house  business  consisted  of  liquida- 
tion. A  third  was  the  lack  of  any  outside  demand  to  absorb  traders'  offerings." 
There  came  the  news  that  the  directors  had  passed  the  quarterly  dividend  due  on 
preferred  in  order  to  apply  the  surplus  funds  in  hand  to  the  payment  of  obligations 
incurred  in  purchasing  flaxseed  in  great  quantity.  This  news  caused  a  sharp  drop 
in  Linseed  Oil  in  December,  and  free  selling. 

There  was  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  sales  of  the  stocks  of  the  American 
Linseed  Company  and  in  their  prices  during  April  and  May,  1901.  Large  purchases 
of  the  stocks  were  made  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  his  associates,  and  a  change  in 
the  control  of  the  company  was  brought  about.  About  the  same  time  a  movement 
for  the  consolidation  of  this  company  with  the  Union  Lead  and  Oil  Company  was  on 
foot  and  contributed  largely  to  the  activity.  Although  a  consolidation  was  not 
effected,  it  was  announced  that  a  harmonious  arrangement  between  the  two  had 
been  brought  about,  and  a  temporary  drop  in  the  price  at  the  close  of  May  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid  advance.  The  common  stocks,  which  had  stood  at  less  than  10  at 
the  beginning  of  1901,  rose  to  30  in  July,  while  the  preferred  stocks  rose  from  35  to 
65.  A  very  sharp  fall  in  the  prices  of  both  kinds  of  stocks  appears  in  September, 
1901.  This  was  due  to  a  most  unfavorable  report  presented  at  the  annual  meeting, 
showing  that  of  the  $5,000,000  cash  working  capital  provided  at  the  organization  in 
December,  1898,  only  $2,947,045  remained.  It  was  stated  that  a  loss  for  the  first 
year  was  balanced  by  increasing  the  inventory  value  of  the  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY. 

[Incorporated  In  New  Jeney  in  November,  1896;  acquired  silver-plating  properties  controlling  over 
70  per  cent  of  the  output  in  the  United  States;  also  has  a  large  sterling  silver  output.  Common 
stock,  99,944,700  outstanding,  and  85,107,600  preferred.] 

This  is  relatively  quite  an  insignificant  company,  and,  although  upon  its  first 
introduction  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  it  was  heavily  dealt  in  by  a  speculative 
pool,  it  was  soon  dropped  and  fell  out  of  notice.  Its  stock  then  declined  with  few 
interruptions  till  the  close  of  1900,  and  became  almost  dead  on  the  market,  presum- 
ably owing  to  its  failure  to  make  any  dividends,  since  none  were  paid  throughout  the 
period  under  review — 1899-1900. 

There  were  no  sales  of  the  preferred  stocks  of  the  International  Silver  Company 
on  the  New  York  market  until  May,  1901,  when  some  few  were  made,  while  in  other 
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weekfl  prices  were  >>i(l  and  asked  without  actual  transactions.  The  black  Tcrfial 
lines  in  the  diagram  represent  accordingly  the  sales  of  common  stock,  and  not,  sin 
most  of  the  other  diagrams,  those  of  preferred.  There  has  been  somewhat  wk 
dealing  in  the  stocks  of  this  company  during  the  past  year  than  for  some  timepR- 
vioiis,  hut  it  is  not  an  important  feature  of  the  market.  The  price  of  oommon  sbxk 
has  remained  almost  constantly  below  10. 

UNION  BAG  AND  PAPER  (X)B1PANY. 

[Incorponted  in  New  Jeney,  TehroBry  27, 1889;  a  oonaolidation  of  over  90  per  cent  of  the  pcpo^ 
btulnea  of  the  coontrj;  stock,  $16,000,000  of  common  and  $11,000,000  of  7  per  cent  BcaaaiBMn 
preferred,  all  outstanding.] 

This  company's  stock  appeared  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  March,  1899,  at  a  tjioe 
when  the  market  was  extremely  confident  and  buoyant,  with  tremendous  acdvitr, 
especially  in  the  industrial  group.  Union  Bag  and  Paper  stock  was  reoeiTcd  i^ 
and  figuriHl  at  good  prices. 

Throughout  its  career,  during  1899  and  1900,  the  company  continued  to  pay  regniir 
quarterly  dividends  on  preferred  and  to  accumulate  a  surplus  besidefi,  though  d^ 
ing  was  paid  on  common,  the  directors  deciding  to  lay  up  a  strong  reserve  fond  &* 
Common  therefore  declined  almost  continuously  as  quarter  after  quarter  pased 
without  any  dividend,  the  only  interruptions  being  those  where  advanoeg  »« 
manipulated  by  cliques  on  rumors  of  a  dividend  for  common. 

With  regard  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  Union  Bag  and  Paper  stock,  it  seemed  to  fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  the  industrials  as  a  general  group,  subject  to  the  larger  force^^wt^ 
ing  within  and  upon  that  group,  since  there  was  never  any  special  news  conoeniii^ 
this  company  that  can  be  found  among  the  stock  market  reports.  The  fluctnstion? 
of  the  preferred  stock  line  in  the  chart  reflect  pretty  foithfuUy  the  average  of  tbe 
general  vicissitudes  of  the  industrial  group  during  1899-1900. 

The  price  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  roee  qoite 
markedly  in  October  and  November,  1900,  reaching  20.  Thereafter  it  fell  off,  ^ 
remained  at  a  somewhat  higher  general  level  than  during  the  summer  of  1900.  Tl^ 
preferred  stock  paralleled  the  course  of  the  common  stocks,  remaining  at  about  70 
throughout  1901. 

GLUCOSE  SUGAR  REFINING  COBiPANY. 

[Incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  August  3, 1897;  aathotlEed  stock,  926,000,000  of  common,  entitled  to  7  ptf 
cent  dividends  after  the  914,000,000  preferred  has  received  7  per  cent,  and  thereafter  all  extra  pi^B 
to  be  equally  divided  between  common  and  preferred.  The  total  stock  outstanding  is  SSI^^ 
First  quoted  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  December,  1896.] 

On  the  first  appearance  of  this  stock  on  the  market  in  December,  1898,  and  dariog 
the  early  months  of  1899,  especially  in  March,  there  was  anusoal  trading  in  i^ 
shares,  due  to  the  remarkable  activity  of  that  period,  when  the  industrial  proepenty 
of  the  country  was  very  great,  speculation  lively,  and  the  public  demand  for  stocks** 
all  but  insatiable.  There  were  no  developments  peculiar  to  Glucose  Sugar  Befining 
stock  at  this  time. 

In  October,  1899,  a  noticeable  decline  was  caused  by  an  adverse  decision  of  the 
Illinois  supreme  court,  to  the  effect  that  the  company's  option  on  the  Peoria  refiaflT 
was  illegal  under  the  antitrust  law,  and  could  not  be  held  valid.  Under  this  setbidL 
to  its  plans  the  company's  stock  weakened  decisively. 

Throughout  1900  the  company  paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  percent  onprrferred 
and  6  per  cent  on  common  regularly,  and  was  generally  in  a  sound  condition.  The 
moveniente  of  Glucose  Sugar  stock  were  therefore  only  such  ar  reflected  general 
conditions  on  the  market. 
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Under  the  influence  of  the  general  speculative  movement  of  the  spring  of  1JH)1, 
the  price  of  common  stock  of  the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company  rose  as  high  sa 
65  in  May  and  June.  Thereafter  it  fell  off  somewhat,  while  in  the  beginning  of 
October  a  sudden  decline  of  more  than  10  points  took  place. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

[Incorporated  January  81, 1898;  took  over  by  purchase  25  per  cent  of  all  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the 
United  States,  producing  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  all  newspaper  manufactured  east  of  Chicago. 
Stock  outstanding,  122,406,700  of  preferred  and  S17,442,800  of  common;  bonds,  $13,057,500.] 

Throughout  its  career  this  company  has  paid  dividends  upon  preferred  stock  regu- 
larly, and  also  on  common  except  during  a  depression  in  its  business  which  set  in 
during  1899.  It  was  apparently  a  well-managed  industrial  enterprise,  and  quite  free 
of  any  abnormal  events  in  its  own  affairs  such  as  might  have  tended  to  affect  its 
stocks  on  the  market. 

Hence  the  fluctuations  in  price  and  number  of  sales  of  International  Paper  stock 
were  mainly  those  caused  by  forces  and  movements  influencing  the  stock  market  gen- 
erally. But  it  is  true  that  this  stock  was  largely  held  by  the  Flower  interests,  and 
was  at  times  affected  sympathetically  by  events  among  the  other  Flower  stocks.  In 
particular,  for  example,  the  death  of  ex-Governor  Flower,  in  May,  1899,  caused  a 
decline  in  International  Paper  stock,  and  free  selling  along  with  all  those  lines  of 
stock  held  by  Mr.  Flower.  Slight  ups  and  downs  in  the  paper  trade  also,  of  course, 
would  explain  some  of  the  movements  in  this  stock. 

The  stocks  of  this  company  show  no  specially  significant  movement  during  1901. 
The  common  stock  fluctuated  between  20  and  28,  while  the  preferred  stock  stood  at 
between  70  and  80.  The  amount  of  dealing  in  stocks  was  moderate  in  view  of  the 
general  strong  speculative  demand  during  the  first  few  months  of  1901. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY. 

[Organized  early  in  1898;  stock,  $80,000,000  of  common  (129,286,000  outstanding)  and  125,000,000  of  pre- 
ferred, 7  per  cent  cumulative  (823,825,100  outstanding).] 

This  company  has  paid  dividends  regularly  on  preferred  throughout,  and  also  on 
common  at  4  per  cent  per  annum  as  soon  as  sufi&cient  time  had  elapsed  for  a  safe  sur- 
plus to  be  accumulated.  It  required  some  time  for  the  company  to  establish  a  repu- 
tation for  soundness,  and  hence  for  some  8  or  9  months  its  stock  was  more  sensitive 
to  various  favorable  or  unfavorable  influences  on  the  stock  market  than  afterwards, 
when  it  settled  down  to  great  relative  steadiness  in  price  and  sales.  Such  a  stock 
tended  to  gravitate  largely  into  the  hands  of  investors  and  stay  there,  being  thus 
removed  from  speculative  manipulation. 

The  large  activity  in  National  Biscuit  shown  for  November-December,  1898,  and 
the  next  January,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  comparative  weakness  in  the  spring  of 
1899,  were  simply  reflections  of  the  effects  felt  by  all  the  industrial  stocks  owing  to 
causes  already  frequently  pointed  out  in  other  connections.  Such  has  been,  in  fact, 
the  case  with  National  Biscuit  throughout,  and  examination  of  the  various  sources 
of  information  reveals  nothing  of  special  interest  in  regard  to  the  career  of  this  stock 
other  than  the  above  general  facts. 

The  steady  prosperity  of  the  company  is  reflected  in  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
value  of  its  stocks.  The  common  stock  rose  from  30  in  the  middle  of  1900  to  46  in 
the  middle  of  1901,  and  remained  practically  stationary  thereafter,  while  the  pre- 
ferred stock  has  risen  to  above  1(X)  and  remained  stationary.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  general  speculative  movement  of  early  1901  a  considerable  amount  of  trading 
in  this  stock  was  manifested. 
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WE8TP:RN  UNION  TELEGRAPH. 

There  were  no  movementa  connected  with  this  stock  not  due  to  general  outade 
cuui^eB  until  February,  1892,  when  sharp  advances,  with  exceptional  activity,  took 
place  on  the  final  subsidence  of  all  immediate  fears  as  to  the  establishment  of  Gov- 
ernment telegraphs.  With  good  business  and  considerable  buying  for  investment 
the  stock  continue<l  to  advance  till  September,  when  a  downward  movement  ensatd 
upon  news  that  the  directors  had  voted  an  increase  of  stock  to  $100,000,000,  without 
vouchsafing  any  information  as  to  how  the  increase  was  to  be  applied.  Then  in 
November  the  Gould  stocks,  inclusive  of  Western  I^nion,  all  suffered  decline  on  the 
illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  especially  as  bear  raids  were  made  on  tbe 
strength  of  that  event  ReiK>rts  in  December,  on  the  other  hand,  that  certain  lar^ 
banking  interests  were  seeking  control  of  the  stock  sent  its  price  up. 

In  January,  1893,  the  stock  became  a  feature  on  the  market  for  a  time,  owing  to  the 
execution  of  orders,  it  was  said,  by  institutions  prohibited  by  law  from  buying  any 
stock  that  sells  below  par.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  the  only  occurrences  connected 
with  Western  Union  stock  not  due  to  general  conditions  were  an  advance  in  Octobef- 
November,  with  large  sales,  due  to  lai*ge  buying  by  investors  as  well  as  by  a  pool, 
followed  quickly  by  a  break  on  the  execution  of  stop  orders  for  account  of  those  who 
had  been  following  the  pool.  The  stock  also  yielded  again  in  December  to  heavt 
bear  attacks. 
-  Nothing  conspicuously  important  then  took  place  in  Western  Union  until  Novem- 

ber-December, 1895,  when  a  decline  and  heavy  selling  occurred,  partly  because  of 
generally  depressing  influences  just  then,  but  laigely  because  of  a  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  held  that  the  Union  Pacific  road  had  no  right 
to  make  a  lease  giving  the  Western  Union  a  monopoly  along  its  lines.  Some  reoor- 
ery  followed  in  December,  however,  on  the  news  of  increased  earnings  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  usual  quarterly  dividend. 

In  1896  Western  Union  yielded  to  the  depressing  influences  of  election  uncertaiD- 
ties,  and  rallied  again  as  the  result  of  the  campaign  became  assured. 

In  1897  the  stock  was  severely  affected  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Cooit 
decision  on  the  long-standing  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Aasociation  case,  to  the  effect 
'^  ^  '  that  the  antitrust  law  applies  to  railroads  as  well  as  other  concerns.  Startled  by 
this,  the  stock  market  weakened  and  there  was  much  disorderly  speculation.  A 
contest  for  control  between  George  J.  Gould  and  Russell  Sage,  who  had  &llen  oat 
over  some  matter,  explains  a  sudden  rise  and  great  activity  in  Western  Union  stock 
in  May,  1897.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  Western  Union  advanced  on  gen- 
eral prosperity  till  September,  when  some  natural  reaction  from  boom  prices  took 
place,  leaving  the  stock  quiet  thereafter. 

During  the  years  1898,  1899,  and  1900  Western  Union  was  pretty  closely  held,  and 
its  fluctuations  in  price  were  for  the  most  part  simply  in  response  to  general  foroee 
influencing  the  stock  market,  nothing  occurring  requiring  explanation  of  an  instract- 
^^  ive  nature. 

The  general  speculative  fever  at  the  beginning  of  1901  considerably  increased  the 
sales  of  the  shares  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  w^bile  the  price  went  up  to  a 
maximum  of  100  just  prior  to  the  crash  in  May.  Since  that  time  the  stock  has 
ranged  between  90  and  95  for  the  most  part,  and  speculation  has  been  moderate 

SECURITIES  OF  BAIIiBOAI>  COMPANIES. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAJ). 

'  The  rather  serious  decline  of  over  10  points  in  this  stock  during  the  last  half  of 
1890,  with  considerable  selling  especially  in  November,  was  partly  due  to  geueral 
causes,  but  more  particularly  to  the  strike  on  this  company's  lines,  which  cost  itfio 
dearly  tus  to  raise  doubts  whether  the  next  usual  dividend  would  be  paid. 
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dvaJice  of  some  20  points  in  the  latter  half  of  1891  was  based  on  heavy  grain 
^amirigs,  l>rought  about  by  a  great  scarcity  in  cereals  abroad,  while  a  very 
'op  inras   produced  in  this  country.    An  extra  dividend  was  declared  at  the 
\  tlie  year. 

inuary,  1892,  the  stock  declined  somewhat  on  news  of  a  serious  accident  on 
id,  l>vit  in  March  it  scored  an  advance  on  rumors  of  a  combination  with  the 
England  Railroad. 

moveraents  for  1893  depicted  on  the  chart  were  almost  wholly  due  to  the 
je  conditions  of  that  year  generally. 

a  to  l>e  noted  that  from  the  middle  of  1893  till  past  the  middle  of  1897,  a  period 
er  four  years.  New  York  Central  stock  did  not  fluctuate  over  5  points  up  or 
I  from  par,  save  in  1896,  under  the  depression  pendins:  the  issue  of  the  Presiden- 
ampaign  of  that  year. 

March,  1897,  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Lake  Shore  in  refunding  $50,000,000 
Dnds  at  lower  interest  rates  strengthened  railroad  stocks,  and  New  York  Central 
ien  to  have  advanced  some  6  or  8  points.  Again  in  November  and  December, 
f ,  it  advanced  rapidly  in  view  of  favorable  progress  by  the  company  in  refund- 
,  and  of  the  generally  prosperous  conditions  of  the  time,  reflected  in  increased 
road  earnings. 

The  upward  jump  of  12  points  in  January,  1898,  accompanied  by  enormous  trad- 
ly  was  caused  by  reports  of  the  approaching  alliance  with  the  Lake  Shore  system, 
lich  would  secure  good  western  connections  and  outlets.  This  alliance  was  per- 
::ted  gradually  by  exchange  of  securities. 

Again,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1899,  there  was  tremendous  trading  in  New  York 
entral,  and  a  striking  advance  in  price,  due  to  the  remarkably  prosperous  condi- 
lOns  evervwhere  and  to  an  insatiable  public  demand  for  good  investment  securities, 
n  December,  1899,  a  loss  of  9  points  took  place  under  the  temporary  panic  of  that 
nonth. 

In  1900  the  usual  sag  in  price  appeared  pending  the  outcome  of  the  national  elec- 
tions, but  it  was  followed  by  heavy  gains  and  great  activity  immediately  thereafter 
The  influence  of  the  general  speculative  movement  in  railroad  stocks  during  the 
early  part  of  1901  was  shown  to  some  extent  in  the  New  York  Central  stock,  the 
trading  in  it  during  April  especially  being  larger  than  it  had  been  for  years  before. 
The  price  rose  from  about  130  in  October,  1900,  to  a  maximum  of  164  just  prior  to 
the  temporary  collapse  of  the  8eci)nd  week  in  May.    It  rapidly  recovered  after  the 
May  decline,  and  reached  a  still  higher  point  in  June,  after  which  time  it  fell 
slightly,  but  remained  at  practically  the  same  level  with  relatively  slight  dealing. 

LAKE  SHORE  AND  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN  RAILROAD. 

In  1890  three  periods  of  unusual  trading  in  this  stock  occurred,  which  are  to  be 
explained  as  follows:  In  May  there  was  an  advance,  due  to  general  buoyancy  of  the 
market,  but  especially  to  heavy  buying  in  London;  in  August,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
there  was  a  decline  with  free  selling,  arising  from  the  depression  in  ah  Vanderbilt 
stocks  on  the  occurrence  of  the  strike  on  New  York  Central  lines,  as  well  as  from 
general  anxiety  over  financial  difficulties  in  the  Argentine  Republic;  finally,  in 
Novemher  came  the  famous    embarrassment  of  the  Baring  Brothers  in  Loudon, 
vrhich  unsettled  the  market  greatly,  and  also  disturbing  rumors  that  New  York 
Central  would  pass  its  next  dividend,  all  of  which  affect^  Lake  Shore  stocks  unfa- 
vorably along  with  others.    But  on  the  unexpected  declaration  by  this  company  of 
4  per  cent  instead  of  3  per  cent  semiannual  dividend  in  December  the  stock  jumped 
.  up  sharply  and  was  very  active  for  about  two  weeks. 

The  exceptional  wtivity  in  February,  1891,  with  advancing  price,  was  based  on 
good  earnings,  as  also  was  that  of  August  to  October,  when  the  fine  grain  crop  fur- 
nished heavy  traffic. 
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The  remarkable  trading  in  this  stock  for  March,  1892,  with  an  advance  of 
16  points,  took  place  on  reports  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had  been  elected  pr^dat^i 
the  New  England  Railroad,  together  with  namerous  rumors  of  conaolidations,  wfak^ 
greatly  excited  the  railway  stock  market  There  were  also  reports  of  a  flto<±£f> 
dend  to  l)e  issued,  representing  betterments  effected  during  several  years  prenooL 

Lake  Shore  stock  shows  the  usual  fluctuations  for  1893,  due  to  general  oondita?. 

It  is  notable  that  from  1894  to  1900,  inclusive,  the  average  tendency  of  thiei&ck 
was  upward,  and  that  the  holders  seem  to  have  sold  little,  since  weekly  sales  vm 
reached  10,000  shares  throughout  the  period. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1895  a  marked  advance  took  place  on  expectaticm  of  boe- 
fit  from  the  agreement  among  the  trunk  lines,  while  at  the  dose  of  the  aaiDeiar 
there  was  a  temporary  decline,  caused  by  the  Venezuelan  message  and  feara  of  'mat- 
diate  war  with  Great  Britain. 

As  usual,  in  1896  some  decline  o«!tirred  during  the  Presidential  campaign. 

Early  in  1897  came  a  demand  for  Lake  Shore  stock,  along  with  all  the  Vandertiitoi 
yet  very  little  comparatively  was  offered  for  sale,  and  hence  a  sharp  advance  tak 
place.  This  demand  arose  chiefly  on  news  of  the  successful  negotiation  of  $50yOOQ,tti) 
bonds  at  lower  interest. 

In  January,  1898,  the  advance  was  caused  by  the  rumors  of  combination  with  Set 
York  Central,  already  mentioned  under  the  latter  heading.  Toward  the  close  of  tfae 
year  Lake  Shore  8i*ored  rapid  advances,  partly  owing  to  the  great  general  proepasr 
and  heavy  investment  demand,  but  also,  it  was  said,  to  the  fact  the  Vanderbilt  iBte^ 
eei»  just  then  endeavored  to  get  firmer  control  of  the  road,  so  as  to  avoid  friction  w^ 
the  minority  stockholders. 

In  1899  and  1900  the  stock  was  closely  held  and  did  not  figure  prominentlj  on 
the  market.  Such  fluctuations  as  did  occur  were  due  to  causes  already  pointed  «(d 
under  **New  York  Central  Railroad." 

The  speculative  movement  and  that  tow^ard  railway  consolidation,  which  v»jb 
marked  during  1901,  affected  materially  the  values  of  the  stock  even  of  this  compaDf, 
although  the  trading  in  it  continued  to  be,  as  before,  exceedingly  small.  The  appv- 
ent  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  is  due  primarily  to  the  fad  tint 
offers  were  made  only  at  the  higher  and  bids  only  at  the  lower,  with  practicallT  ao 
transactions.  The  price  demanded  for  Lake  Shore  stock  rose  to  no  leas  than  300  in 
October,  1901. 

DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

A  general  survey  of  the  career  of  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  stocks  on  the 
market  from  1891  to  1900,  inclusive,  elicits  the  broad  fact  that  this  stock  was  neariy 
always  influenced  in  its  fluctuations  by  one  or  another  or  some  combination  of 
three  different  classes  of  forces:  (1)  By  the  price  of  coal  directly,  or  indirectly  by 
whatever  tended  to  influence  coal  prices— e.  g.,  a  strike  of  miners;  (2)  by  theacdoo 
of  State  governments,  real  or  threatened,  hostile  to  the  ''coal  combines''  forthecoo- 
trol  of  coal  prices;  and  (3)  by  general  external  conditions  affecting  the  stock  maitet, 
such  as  the  political  campaign  in  1896,  etc. 

In  January,  1891,  very  cold  weather  improved  the  coal  trade,  and  hence  there  w« 
a  rise  in  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  stock  and  increased  activity  on  the 
market. 

In  March  of  the  same  year  this  stock  declined  some  points  when  the  Intentat^ 
Commerce  Commission  decided  the  Coxe  case  against  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  hx^' 
ing  the  freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal  excessive. 

Again,  in  November,  1891,  there  was  a  decline  on  rumors  of  diasensionB  among  the 
coal  companies  and  a  bad  condition  in  the  coal  trade. 

Early  in  1892,  mainly  in  February,  the  railroad  stock  market  was  feverish  and 
wide  fluctuations  occurred  on  reports  that  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  wtf 
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ctlH>iii  to  fall  into  the  Imndti  of  one  of  tiie  leading  companies,  it  l)eing  Haid  tliat  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Reading,  each  and  all 
'^Mranted  it.  Consequently  Delaware  and  Hudson  jumped  up  rapidly,  and  Delaware, 
]L«ackawanna  and  Western  also,  in  sympathy  with  it. 

But  some  sharp  fluctuations  and  increased  sales  took  place  during  March-April, 
1L892,  on  constant  rumors  that  the  State  authorities  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
^were  K^ing  to  proceed  against  the  "coal  comhine"  among  the  railroads. 

The  fall  of  coal  prices  in  1893,  besides  the  generally  depressing  conditions,  caused 
IDelaware  and  Lackawanna  to  decline  sharply  and  sell  very  freely. 

From  1894  to  1898,  inclusive,  no  exceptional  sales  of  Delaware  and  Lackaw^anna 
Block  took  place,  and  its  fluctuations,  at  no  time  abnormally  great,  were  mostly  due 
to  general  external  conditions.  In  July,  1896,  in  addition  to  the  uncertain  political 
situation,  the  stock  wa^  depressed  under  a  bear  raid  based  on  news  of  Mr.  Vander- 
1)11  t's  illness. 

With  the  remarkable  development  of  prosperity  in  1898-1900,  especially  in  the 
iron  and  steel  business,  which  brought  on  a  great  demand  for  coal,  Delaware  and 
Lackawanna  stock  made  great  advances.  There  were  extraordinarily  good  earnings 
in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  prospects  that  the  road  would  be  able  to  "enforce  slightly 
higher  transportation  charges.''  The  December  panic  caused  a  temporary  set-back, 
soon  recovered,  and  throughout  1900  and  1901  the  stock  was  closely  held  at  steady 
prices. 

CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN  RAILROAD. 

The  stock  of  this  road  made  advances,  and  was  largely  bought  in  August-September 
of  1891,  owing  to  the  large  earnings  based  on  heavy  grain  traffic,  that  being  an 
exceptionally  good  crop  year.  Naturally  there  was  much  prosperity  in  the  Middle 
and  Northwestern  States,  following  this  crop;  hence  in  1892  Chicago  and  North- 
western stock-  continued  to  rise  on  stimulating  reports  of  earnings. 

In  1893  this  stock  suffered  depression  and  occasional  heavy  selling,  along  with 
other  stocks,  owing  to  the  adverse  conditions  generally  of  that  season. 

After  settling  down  to  a  lower  level  of  prices,  Chicago  and  Northwestern  remained 
quiet  and  tolerably  steady  till  the  close  of  1894,  at  which  time  little  hope  of  improve- 
ment appeared.  The  Western  crops  were  poor.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  road  declared  reduced  dividends  and  railroad  earnings  among  the  *' Granger'' 
roads  generally  showed  discouraging  results.  Hence  liberal  selling  and  serious 
declines  in  all  their  stocks. 

But  the  low  prices  attracted  European  buyers,  whose  absorption  of  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  stocks,  among  those  of  other  Grangers,  caused  the  price  to  recover 
somewhat  in  December,  1894. 

The  extraordinary  sales  seen  on  the  chart  for  February,  1895,  took  place  in  spite 
of  an  otherwise  quiet,  restricted  market.  This  was  the  result  of  a  vigorous  bear  raid 
on  this  stock  especially,  based  on  a  recent  very  poor  statement  of  traffic  conditions 
and  earnings.  But  things  soon  improved,  and  by  May,  1895,  prices  advanced  on 
large  European  buying  and  a  hopeful  crop  outlook. 

The  depreBsion  during  July-September,  1896,  was  due  to  the  political  campaign. 
In  the  case  of  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  however,  a  fall  in  freight  rates  west  of 
Chicago,  due  to  competition,  also  aggravated  the  situation  just  then  and  weakened 
the  stock  considerably. 

As  the  spring  of  1897  advanced,  a  hopeful  promise  of  good  crops,  a  political  out- 
look deemed  favorable  by  investors,  and  other  generally  favorable  conditions  strength- 
ened the  Granger  stocks;  but  Chicago  and  Northwestern  was  still  further  stimulated 
in  price  by  the  announcement  that  the  company  was  going  to  follow  the  Lake  Shore 
i'        In  refunding  its  bonds  at  a  lower  interest  rate. 

From  1897  till  the  close  of  1900  there*  was  alinoHt  continual  net  advance,  the  only 
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HtTiouw  (lepreHi?i(>ii  occurring  during  that  pericxl  bemg  in  1900,  pending  the  n*d:  k 
the  national  elwtiona.  As  regards  saleH,  these  were  very  lai^  in  February,  l*t 
on  advancing  prices  cAused  hy  prosperous  traffic  conditions  and  succesBful  relissinr 
of  iKinds.  Again,  heavy  Helling  and  buying  occurred  in  March,  1899,  caused  Uts? 
remarkable  demand  for  investment  securities  early  in  that  year — an  economie  pi!- 
nomenon  already  allude<l  to  several  times. 

The  i^triking  advance  scored  in  September,  1899,  was  due  to  reports  of  an  alBaf 
between  the  Chic^ago  and  Northwestern  and  the  St.  Paul  and  Omaha. 

The  great  speculative  movement  in  railroad  shares  during  April  and  May.  T^^ 
affwted  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  lees  than  some  of  the  other  North^-tfts 
railroads.  The  aggregate  smvulation  in  shares  w^as  not  greater  during  the^T^ 
months  than  in  many  other  jwriods  of  corresponding  length.  The  price  of  *«, 
l)oth  common  and  preferreti,  however,  was  forced  up  rapidly.  OommoD  *«, 
which  liad  stood  at  about  170  in  June,  rose  to  a  maximum  of  nearly  210.  Tbesiii- 
imum  i>riw  of  preferred  stock  reached  295.  There  has  been  some  reaction  since &F> 
but  the  price  has  been  held  fairly  steady  at  a  point  much  higher  than  heretofoR. 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

Not  until  the  severe  depression  experienced  everywhere  in  1893  did  BaltimoRB^ 
Ohio  stock  show  any  movement  sufficiently  striking  to  call  for  special  explamDiiL 
It  was  quite  closely  held,  and  its  fluctuations  were  nothing  abnormal.  Just  ts^ 
road  l)^$an  to  recover  slowly  from  the  adverse  conditions  prevailing  in  1893,  tbe? 
came  on  the  great  bituminous  coal  miners'  strike,  lasting  from  April  till  June,  l*i 
The  heavy  falling  off  in  transportation  of  coal,  coke,  iron,  and  lumber  in  conseqoeax 
of  the  strike  caused  a  drop  of  21  per  cent  in  the  company's  business  for  that  ytff. 
Hardly  had  the  stock  l)egun  to  rally  when  disappointing  crop  reports  again  depMsd 
its  price.     By  the  close  of  1894  it  stood  lower  even  than  at  any  time  in  1893. 

After  some  recovery  in  1895,  based  on  better  crop  and  traffic  reporte,  there  st  a 
a  rapid  and  almost  uninterrupted  decline  till  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  stock  sdfitf 
17}  in  March,  1896.  While  this  great  weakening  may  have  been  partly  duetctbe 
generally  depressing  conditions  occurring  late  in  1895,  yet  there  were  persists 
reports  of  irregularity  in  the  company's  bookkeeping,  of  a  possible  default  in  pif* 
ment  of  interest  on  bonds,  and  other  disquieting  rumors.  Finally  it  became  piv- 
tically  certain  that  the  road  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  early  in  1896  the  stock  kfl 
heavily.  On  February  26,  1896,  the  road  went  into  receiver's  hands  and  itsals^ 
dropped  to  the  lowest  level  in  its  career  since  1890. 

From  this  time  till  September,  1898,  while  the  road  was  in  receiver's  hands  sb^ 
undergoing  a  slow  reorganization,  the  stock  fluctuated  between  10  and  20,  exoeedini 
20  only  once  or  twice  by  a  slight  margin.     But  in  September,  1898,  news  came  oat 
that  J.  J.  Hill  was  going  to  become  a  heavy  stockholder  along  with  a  syndicate  of 
leading  men  who  would  do  their  utmost  to  put  the  road  in  thorough  good  order 
again.    To  this  report  the  stock  responded  instantly  and  advanced  rapidly,  withfev 
arrests  till  the  end  of  the  year,  closing  at  70|.     With  the  purchase  of  all  theboli^ 
ings  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  others,  thus  removing  all  obstacles  to  complefi^ 
reorganization  at  the  beginning  of  1899,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  securities  oontinned  ^ 
rise.    The  excellent  business  outlook  generally  and  fine  reports  of  railway  eanui^ 
during  this  period  also  helped  the  recovery  very  materially. 

During  1899  Baltimore  and  Ohio  stock  did  not  fluctuate  very  greatly,  and  fioA 
variations  as  did  occur  were  chiefly  in  response  to  general  conditions,  except  as  ^ 
the  remarkable  upward  spurt  and  enormous  trading  just  before  the  December  panic- 
This  8uri)ri8ing  stir  was  caused  by  very  circumstantial  reports,  widely  believed,  that 
an  alliance  between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  Yort 
Central  was  being  effected. 

Hanlly  had  the  excitement  subsided  on  learning  the  falsity  of  theee  reports  wheo 
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.^   stock-market  panic  of  December  18  came  on,  and  the  stock  decline<1  sharply 
ider  beavy  liquidation  sales. 

Xn  190O  Baltimore  and  Ohio  advanced  to  a  higher  point,  and  was  more  active  at 
XEiea  tlian  for  six  years  previously.  This  fact  was  based  on  generally  prosperous 
V^ffic  conditions  at  bottom,  stimulated,  however,  by  a  steady  investment  demand 
n<i  some  degree  of  speculative  manipulation,  as  well  as  to  reports  of  combination 
^  interestfi  between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania.  The  weakening 
►lt>eerved  on  the  chart  for  May-June,  1900,  was  mainly  due  to  the  shutting  down 
»f  tbe  American  Steel  and  Wire  and  Federal  Steel  mills,  which  tended  to  injure  the 
-oad's  transportation  business.  General  prosperity  and  the  heavy  demand  for 
LXk vestment  advanced  the  stock  again,  however,  during  the  latter  months  of  1900. 

The  stocks  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  continued  to  rise  steadily  from  September, 
19O0,  to  the  middle  of  1901.    This  increase  vfss  due  in  part  to  the  general  rise  in  the 
value  of  railroad  securities  and  the  great  amount  of  investment  in  them,  but  was 
doubtless  aided  by  the  progress  of  the  movement  for  community  of  interest  between 
tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.    The  culmination  of  this 
movement  was  shown  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Loree  as  president  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio.     The  tremendous  speculative  boom  in  railroad  securities  during  April  and  the 
early  part  of  May  is  conspicuous  on  the  chart,  the  price  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  shares 
riFing  more  than  20  points  within  a  few  weeks.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest 
price  of  the  common  stock  of  this  company  in  September,  1900,  was  only  66,  while 
the  maximum  price  in  May,  1901,  was  114.    The  effect  of  the  temporary  panic 
following  the  Northern  Pacific  comer  in  May  is  seen  conspicuously  in  this  stock. 
There  was  also  a  marked  decline  during  June  and  July  with  some  recovery  in  Sep- 
tember.    The  preferred  stock  has  risen  somewhat  more  gradually  than  the  com- 
mon stock.    The  trading  in  shares  of  this  railroad  has  been  less  during  1901  than 
during  1900,  probably  largely  because  of  the  holding  of  stocks  by  the  large  buyers 
^'ho  had  secured  control  of  the  company. 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

The  somewhat  increased  activity  in  Illinois  Central,  accompanying  a  sharp  advance 
in  December,  1891,  was  due  to  the  heavy  com  and  wheat  crop  of  that  year,  which 
supplied  the  railroads  of  the  Middle  West  with  enormous  traffic.  The  advance  in 
reality  began  as  early  as  August,  because  by  that  time  the  com  crop  had  become 
assured. 

In  December,  1892,  a  sudden  upward  fluctuation  is  shown  on  the  chart,  and  in  a 
week  there  were  sales  aggregating  48,784  shares,  an  exceptional  number  for  this 
road.  This  was  caused  by  the  report  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  would 
at  last  give  judgment  on  an  important  lake-shore-front  case  in  which  the  Illinoifl 
Central  was  interested. 

The  rather  serious  decline  in  prices  about  the  middle  of  1893  arose  from  the  panic 
conditions  of  that  period,  which  affected  all  stocks. 

The  important  advance  scored  by  Illinois  Central  in  1895  from  March  till  Septem- 
ber was  based  on  increasingly  prosperous  railroad  conditions,  good  crop  prospects, 
and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  upon  the  increasing  foreign  demand  for  our  rail- 
way securities.  In  March  the  directors  paid  a  3}  per  cent  dividend  and  gave  out 
a  very  hopeful  report. 

The  decline  which  subsequently  set  in  (September,  1895)  and  lasted  till  August, 
1896,  was  almost  purely  a  result  of  the  generally  bad  financial  outlook  in  the  country, 
this  having  come  to  overshadow  all  such  factors  as  earnings,  crop  reports,  etc. 

As  the  prospective  result  of  the  1896  elections  became  sufficiently  evident  an 
upward  turn  took  place,  and  with  reviving  confidence  of  investors  there  came  more 
active  business  conditions  in  1897,  heavy  buying  of  stocks  for  foreign  account,  and  a 
bright  outlook  for  railroad  business  generally.    Hence  large  net  gains  appear  in  the 
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priitf  uf  Illmoifl  Central  stock  during  1897.     With  the  final  aaeunuice  of  a  fiae 
crop  by  August,  Illinois  Central  showed  sf)ecial  advances  at  tliat  time,  withiLcod 
activity  in  sales,  as  shown  on  the  chart  for  August  and  September,  1897. 

The  Spanish- American  war  in  the  first  half  of  1898  weakened  prices;  bmtsbiB- 
nesB  was  really  excellent  during  the  year  there  was  soon  a  marked  recovery.  It^ 
ning  at  the  time  of  news  of  the  naval  victory  at  Manila  and  continuing,  with  »» 
Interruptions,  throughout  the  year.  In  July  a  conspicuous  spurt  in  the  prrt  d 
Illinois  Central  took  place  on  rumors  of  an  extra  dividend,  while  in  Septeml«^'i^ 
was  a  further  temporary  movement  upward  on  news  that  Burlington  divideBri^Qtd 
been  increased. 

After  some  inflation  of  price  in  January,  1899,  due  to  the  enormous  eperois^ 
outburst  at  that  time,  Illinois  Central  settled  down  at  a  strong  level  of  prices,  viijc^ 
was  maintained  steadily  till  July,  1900.  At  that  time  a  sharp  advance  took  }^>s 
reports  of  an  increased  dividend,  based  on  unusual  prosperity  that  year  (19(»  is 
the  year  1900  drew  to  a  close  the  stock  continued  to  advance  rapidly,  with  saei 
activity  on  the  market  as  a  consequence.  This  remarkable  movement  aroee  pdij 
from  the  really  immense  business  prosperity  of  that  period  and  partly  from  tbe^ 
speculative  demand  that  appeared  on  the  eve  of  the  national  elections,  and  iwsei 
unprecedented  volume  during  the  weeks  immediately  after  the  election. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  price  of  the  stock  of  the  Illinois  Central  continoedi:^ 
the  temporary  crash  in  May,  1901.  The  total  advance  from  June,  1900,  to  theis:^ 
date  was  about  40  points.  In  this  regard  the  course  of  the  Illinois  Central  ^se 
simply  parallels  that  of  the  other  leading  railroad  stocks.  The  rapidity  with  «i^ 
this  stock  recovered  after  the  fall  of  May  is  noteworthy,  a  maximum  of  154,  »^rd 
points  above  the  maximum  of  May,  being  reached  in  July.  After  this,  K>«<r  i?, 
there  was  a  gradual  decline.  The  dealing  in  the  shares  of  this  company  durissi^ 
speculative  period  of  1900  and  1901  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  in  the  shan^^ 
companies  more  directly  concerned  in  the  community  of  interest  movenient 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

The  rise  in  price  and  unusual  sales  of  Pennsylvania  stock  in  February,  189S,  var 
based  on  reports  of  excellent  earnings  and  the  success  of  various  refunding  scbesfe. 
which  at  that  time  added  much  to  the  strength  of  nearly  all  principal  railway  ^^ 
Immediately  following  this,  however,  the  prices  declined  temporarily  under  tiievir 
scare. 

In  January,  1899,  everything  seemed  to  combine  in  favor  of  extraordinary  aetmt; 
and  high  prices  in  railroad  securities,  there  being  heavy  traffic,  wonderful  bosises 
prosperity,  an  enomous  amount  of  capital  seeking  investment,  and  unpanS^ 
buoyancy  on  the  stock  market.  Hence  the  surprising  advance  scored  by  Peassrl- 
vania  stock  in  that  month,  accompanied  by  tremendous  sales,  the  activity  contisissi 
through  February  and  March  with  little  abatement,  in  spite  of  some  reactioam 
price  from  the  January  boom. 

The  drop  of  several  points  in  May  was  due  apparently  to  some  exhaustion  of  tbe 
unusual  forces  preceding,  aided  by  certain  adverse  events  outside  the  railway  6to^ 
Commenting  on  it  in  the  second  week  of  May,  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Clin»- 
icle,  however,  remarks:  ''The  course  of  business  this  week  at  the  Stock  Excbaaee 
illustrates  how,  under  certain  conditions,  the  stock  market  can  be  made  to  yielii  ^ 
manipulation.  With  practically  no  change  in  the  general  situation,  with  only  a  bsJd 
and  limited  rise  in  money  rates,  and  nothing  of  any  importance  to  cause  a  change  is 
values,  the  stock  market  has  yet  suffered  a  rather  severe  decline." 

The  exceptional  sales  in  June-July,  1899,  were  due  partly  to  the  distrust  thai 
existing  as  to  industrials,  which  caused  the  public  to  turn  rather  to  standaid  raihnr 
stocks,  and  partly  to  rumors  of  an  alliance  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Xt^ 
York  Central  railway  systems.    There  were  again  unusual  sales,  with  an  upwarf 
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luctuation  in  price,  early  in  December,  caused  by  reports  of  a  union  of  interests 
>etween  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  roads. 

The  advance  of  some  12  points  gained  daring  the  first  four  months  of  1900,  accom- 
panied by  extraordinary  sales  in  March  and  April  especially,  was  attributable  to 
nothing  else  than  the  tremendous  demand  for  good  securities  at  that  time,  with  a 
particularly  large  tendency  to  ask  for  Pennsylvania  stock  on  the  strength  of  the 
known  prosperity  of  the  road,  the  traffic  on  its  lines  being  very  heavy  and  earnings 
exceptionally  great. 

The  loosening  of  an  immense  amount  of  capital  after  election  uncertainties  were 
settled,  the  marvelous  prosperity  then  existing  in  every  direction,  and  the  buoyant 
speculative  activity,  all  combine  to  explain  the  renewed  period  of  advancing  prices 
and  remarkable  sales  shown  on  the  chart  for  November,  1900.  The  Pennsylvania 
lines  enjoyed  a  full  share  of  the  good  times  characteristic  of  that  year  and  furnished 
a  sound  basis  for  public  confidence  in  its  stocks  and  the  great  demand  therefor. 

The  price  of  the  stock  of  this  company  continued  to  advance  rapidly,  in  harmony 
with  the  general  boom  in  railroad  securities,  until  the  end  of  April,  1901,  when  a 
maximum  of  mpre  than  160  was  reached.  The  dealing  in  the  shares  during  this 
period  was  considerable,  especially  at  particular  times  when  rumors  of  the  progress 
of  the  movement  for  community  of  interest  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  other 
railroads  were  made  public.  There  was  heavy  trading  in  stocks  of  this  company 
during  the  first  two  weeks  in  May,  as  in  those  of  practically  all  railroads.  The  desire 
to  realize,  after  the  overspeculation  and  advance  in  price  had  resulted  in  a  temporary 
collapse,  led  to  very  lai^  sales  during  the  second  week  of  May.  The  decrease  in 
the  price  of  this  stock  during  July  was  probably  partly  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
capitalization  of  the  railroad,  by  the  addition  of  150,500,800  of  stock. 

THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILROADS. 

Especially  interesting  are  the  four  diagrams  representing  the  movement  of  the 
stocks  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  Northern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  and 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroads  during  the  past  three  years.  These  roads 
were  especially  influenced  by  the  great  speculative  movement  of  1901,  and  by  the 
"community  of  interest**  policy.  It  has  already  been  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  charts  regarding  other  railroads  that  even  the  more  stable  stocks  of  such  Eastern 
roads  as  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  were  subject  to  increased  spec- 
ulation during  this  period,  and  that  their  prices  increased  materially  until  the  reaction 
of  May,  1901.  The  movements  in  the  Western  stocks  are  much  more  noteworthy.  The 
greater  amount  of  the  transactions  in  them  during  most  of  the  time  covered  by  the 
charts,  as  compared  with  the  Eastern  railroads,  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that,  because  the  earning  power  of  some  of  the  Western  railroads  has  been  more 
uncertain,  their  stocks  have  been  held  to  a  less  degree  as  permanent  investments. 
The  enormously  increased  transactions  in  the  stocks  of  several  of  these  companies 
during  1901  were  also  explained  in  part  by  the  purchases  of  certain  interests  which 
desired  to  secure  control  of  the  railroads,  purchases  which  resulted  ultimately,  in 
November,  1901,  in  the  community  of  interest  arrangement  between  the  Northern 
Pacific,  Great  Northern,  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
and  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroads. 

The  extremely  rapid  increase  in  prices  of  the  stocks  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Atchison, 
Northern  Pacific,  and  Burlington  companies  during  the  latter  part  of  1900  and  1901 
was  probably  due  to  three  main  causes: 

(1)  The  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  desire  for  investments,  and  the 
greatly  increased  spirit  of  speculation  as  regards  all  securities. 

(2)  The  marked  advance  in  the  prosperity  and  soundness  of  management  of  these 
Western  railroads.  The  At<;hison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe  Railroad  was  reorganized 
about  BIX  years  ago  and  placed  on  a  much  improved  financial  basis  and  under  much 
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more  efficient  management  The  general  industrial  proeperity  of  the  Wea  nsk- 
tribated  to  increase  its  earnings  greatly.  Somewhat  similar  had  been  the  iiD]:.A'?e> 
ment  in  the  conditions  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  for  aef^ 
years  prior  to  1900,  while  the  earnings  of  all  three  of  these  railroads  dniii^  1X0 
were  especially  laige. 

(3)  The  third  influence  contributing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  price  d  diese 
stocks,  especially  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  and  Burlington,  ¥ip  ci^ 
combination  movement  The  general  public  belief  that,  by  the  establishiBis:  of  a 
harmony  of  interests,  greater  earnings  would  be  made  possible  led  to  a  strocgk-iie 
for  inventment  in  the  stocks  of  the  various  Western  railroads  concerned  in  the  iL^ve- 
ment  Moreover,  the  large  purchases  of  the  great  financiers  who  were  end«ivt4iiig 
to  secure  control  of  the  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  commnnitT  i-f  istei^ 
est  naturally  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  prices.  This  was,  of  coarse,  most  co^pc- 
uous  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Fkuufic. 

The  combined  effect  of  all  these  influences  upon  the  amount  of  dealing  in  tbessods 
of  the  railroads  under  consideration,  as  well  as  upon  their  prices,  is  seen  mo6t  ftiik- 
ingly  in  the  diagrams.  The  dealing  in  the  stocks  of  all  of  the  companies  was  isnssee 
throughout  the  first  three  months  of  1901,  and  rose  to  astounding  figure?  asing 
April  and  May.  The  sales  of  Union  Pacific  common  stock  during  the  last  v^k  of 
April  reached  1,419,390  shares,  while  in  the  first  week  of  May  the  maximoic  ^oie 
(if  1,980,528  shares  was  reached,  equivalent  to  more  than  the  entire  stock  isBoei:^' the 
company.  The  sales  of  Atchison  stock  during  the  first  week  of  May  reached  1.461.450 
shares,  while  those  of  Northern  Pacific  in  the  second  week  of  May  were  move  than 
600,000  shares.  The  dealing  in  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  stock  wasfnat^ 
during  March  and  the  early  part  of  April.  After  that  time,  a  controlling  intei^  in 
the  railroad  having  been  secured  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern,  its 
stocks  were  largely  withdrawn  from  the  market 

The  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  securities  of  these  Western  railroads  during  ibe 
boom  which  culminated  in  May,  1901,  is  quite  as  striking  as  the  amount  of  spenib- 
tion  in  them.  The  common  sto(!k  of  the  Union  Pacific  rose  from  about  50  »t  the 
beginning  of  1900  to  a  maximum  of  133  in  May,  1901.  The  increase  from  September 
to  May  was  especially  rapid  and  steady.  The  common  shares  of  the  Atchison  rcee 
from  about  26  at  the  beginning  of  1900  to  90  in  May,  1901.  The  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  prosperity  of  this  railroad  had  even  more  influence  in  this  increase  than 
the  movement  toward  combination.  The  stock  of  the  Burlington  has  for  yews  paa 
stood  at  a  high  figure,  but  between  September,  1900,  and  April,  1901,  it  rose  from 
a  level  of  about  125  to  very  nearly  200.  The  movement  of  the  Northern  Piidfic  and 
Great  Northern  to  control  this  road  doubtless  explains  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
rapid  increase  from  February  to  April,  1901. 

The  various  influences  already  mentioned  as  affecting  all  these  railroads  raised  the 
price  of  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  from  about  50  in  August-September.  1900» 
to  nearly  110  in  April,  1901.  In  May  occurred  perhaps  the  most  striking  stock 
transaction  of  recent  years.  The  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  interest?  hav- 
ing secured  control  of  the  Burlington,  the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  interests  feared 
that  traffic  would  be  diverted  from  their  roads,  greatly  to  their  injur)\  They 
endeavored  accordingly  to  secure  sufficiently  large  ownership  of  the  Noithem  Pwific 
to  be  able  to  control  its  policy.  At  the  same  time  other  great  financial  intereete  weiv 
trying  to  buy  up  Northern  Pacific  stock  and  secure  control.  These  two  powerfnl 
combinations  bidding  against  one  another  in  the  market  caused  a  great  increi^ 
in  price.  Because  of  the  general  speculative  mania  which  was  manifest  at  this  time, 
many  |)er8ons  sold  this  stock  short  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  interests  seeking  con- 
trol. The  whole  movement  on  each  side  was  to  a  large  degree  a  concealed  one, 
and  the  short  sellers  of  the  stock  were  suddenly  surprised  to  find  that  practically  ill 
the  available  shares  had  already  been  secured  and  were  closely  held  by  one  or  tbeother 
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f  the  syndicates.  In  their  endeavor  to  deliver  the  shares  which  they  had  sold  the  shorts 
Sered  enormous  prices  for  the  Northern  Pacific  stocks,  both  common  and  preferred, 
)ne  sale  at  no  less  than  $1,000  per  share  being  reported.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ver,  deliveries  were  not  made  at  these  excessive  figures,  and  when  the  real  situa- 
ion  and  the  conflict  between  the  opposing  forces  became  known,  a  compromise  was 
ffected  between  the  buyers  and  the  short  sellers  by  which  settlement  was  made  at 
comparatively  moderate  figure. 

The  so-called  Northern  Pacific  comer  which  has  just  been  described  gave  a  shock 
0  the  stock  market,  which  through  overspeculation  had  already  become  extremely 
ensitive.  A  tremendous  falling  off  in  the  prices  of  stocks  occurred '  on  Thursday, 
lay  9,  and  enormous  sales  were  made  by  frightened  speculators.  It  is  doubtless  an- 
rror  to  attribute  this  temporary  crash  altogether  to  the  manipulation  in  Northern 
^acific  stocks.  As  so  often  happens,  the  speculative  movement  had  been  carried  to 
ji  extreme  as  regards  all  railroad  securities.  A  level  of  prices  had  been  reached 
irhich  was  not  justified  by  the  earning  capacity  of  the  railroads,  and  reaction  was 
K>und  to  occur.  Many  persons  had  speculated  in  stocks  who  were  unable  to  carry 
hem  for  a  long  time.  A  slight  stringency  in  the  currency  increased  the  apprehen- 
ion.  Money  lenders  began  to  demand  wider  mai^ns  in  taking  stocks  as  collaterals, 
ind  the  more  conservative  brokers  likewise  required  wider  mai^ns  from  stock  buyers. 
>ii  Wednesday  and  Thursday  many  of  the  largest  bankers  began  to  call  in  loans, 
vhich  helped  to  precipitate  the  temporary  panic. 

The  great  fall  in  the  stocks  which  occurred  at  this  time  may  be  seen  in  all  four 
>f  the  diagrams  immediately  under  consideration,  as  well  as  in  those  representing  the 
nore  eastern  railways,  by  comparing  the  highest  prices  during  May  with  the  lowest 
jrices. 

That  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  securities  up  to  May  was,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
iue  not  to  mere  temporary  speculative  fever  but  to  the  large  amount  of  capital  seek- 
ng  investment  and  to  the  widespread  belief  in  the  actual  and  permanent  increase  in 
;he  earning  capacity  of  railroads,  is  evident  by  the  rapid  reaction  in  prices  after  the 
irop  of  May.  The  stocks  of  the  Burlington  and  Northern  Pacific  were  from  this 
time  on  practically  withdrawn  from  the  market,  but  a  very  considerable  speculation 
zontinued  in  the  stocks  of  the  Atchison  and  Union  Pacific.  The  anticipation  of 
still  further  consolidation  movements  doubtless  kept  up  the  speculation  in  the  shares 
3f  these  roads. 
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Accidents,  steel  works,  fewer  in  larger  works Schwab,  468 

Accounting,  comparative,  advantages  of Flint,  84, 85 

Administration  (see  also  Economies): 

Centralized  management,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of Flint,  84; 

Hopkins,  346, 347;  Chisholm,488 

Individual  plants,  National  Cordage  Company Waterbury,  127 

Personal  ability,  possible  limits Schwab,  468 

Adulteration  of  alum  baking  powders Morrison,  880 

Advantages.    ( See  Effects, ) 

Advertising: 

Alum  bf&ing-powder  manufacturers Morrison,  382;  Morris,  892 

American  Tolmcco  Company .  I>uke,318 

Economy  in,  through  combination Flint,  35;  Duke,  328;  Hopkins,  846 

National  Wall  Paper  Company • Burn,  292 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  methods  employed  by  _ Morrison,  375, 

878-879, 391-393 

Agreements: 

Employers  and  employees,  value  doubtful  . . Schwab,  461 

Purchase  of  properties  made  by  tobacco  combinations Campbell,  307; 

Duke,  823 

Agricultural  implement  manufacturers,  binder  twine  manufactured 
by - Taylor,  152, 160 

Agricultural  products,  tariff  inoperative Holt,  578 

Alabama,  coal  and  iron  production Hopkins,  508, 509-510 

Alum,  sources  of  supply  of Morrison,  366 

Alum  bakinff  powders: 

AdulteraUons  of Morrison,  380 

Advertising  of Morrison,  382;  Morris,  392 

Attacks  on,  by  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company Morrison,  866, 

367, 369, 372, 378, 377, 382, 386. 722;  Kelley,  699, 700 

Chemical  tests  of Morrison,  379, 388 

Comparison  with  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders Morrison,  365; 

Morris,  389, 390, 396 

Competition  in  sales  of _ Morrison,  384 

Composition  of Morrison,  365;  Morris,  887 

Exports,  none Morrison,  382 

Harmless    - Morrison,  379, 383 

Injurious  to  health Morris,  389, 390;  Kelley,  698-703 

Legislation  against Morris,  393, 394 

in  various  States Morrison,  367, 369-372, 722;  Kelley,  695-697 

Missouri  court  decision  in  reference  to Morrison.  369, 377, 386 

Output  of Morrison,  382 

Prices  of Morrison,  373;  Morris,  389 

Prize  system,  sold  on Morris,  389 

Prohibited  in  other  countries Morrison,  381;  Morris,  395:  Kelley,  699 

Traveling  salesmen,  sold  through Morrison,  884 

American  Aristotype  Company: 

Business,  description  of Hubbell,188 

Capitalization Hubbell,188 

American  Baking  Powder  Association: 

Alleged  corruption  of  public  officers Kelley,  694;  Morrison,  722 

Constitution  and  by-laws Morrison.  884, 385 

Membership  of Morrison,  864 

Application  blank Kelley,  709, 710 

Nature  of Morrison, 364, 365 
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American  Bicycle  Oompiuiy:  ^^ 

Baainees.  deecription  of Pope.  66100 

Capitalization ..    Pope.® 

Earnings Pope.« 

Economies  through  combination Pope.W.SD 

Organization _.  Pope,«8& 

effectsof ^SP** 

Relations  with  Rubber  Gkxxls  Manufacturing  Company Fnu.  ^ 

American  Caramel  Company  : 

Description  of  business RintS* 

Method  of  organizing Fhiiti* 

American  Chicle  Companr : 

Business,  description  of Flint,  38. 5i,H> 

Capitalization  and  organization FliDt.5»}."i2 

Earnings .  Flint.  S 

Promoters'  pay Flint 5l,S 

American  Cigar  Company: 

Capitalization - Duke.  329 

Relations  with  American  and  Continental  Tobacco  companies Duke.  tH 

American  Cotton  Oil  Company : 

Business,  description  of. Ralph.  fiS> 

Capitalization  and  earnings Ralph.^ 

American  Cream  Tartar  Company,  business  of Wherier.Tl^ 

American  Fisheries  Company : 

Advantages  through  formation  of ChnnA.^ 

Business, description  of Chmnch,ftvj.^ 

CI OAing  of  factories  by Cburcb.^ 

Controlj  extent  of   z ChurcLI&t 

Prices,  increased  by ChnrdtCm 

American  Glass  Company.     (See  Witidow-gUisti  combinaiions,) 

American  labor,  efficiency  of Flint.  83;  Atldnsoa.  533.  jIT 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  briefs  submitted  by.  to 

Joint  High  Commission Norris.  414419 

American  Radiator  Company,  organization  and  description  of  bnsi- 

ness Bond,7aO,T; 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company: 

Business,  description  of ChapimM  g 

Capitalization Chapman,  »4.ffi.?l 

Earnings - Chi4>ma&.99 

Eksonomiesin  freight  charges ChapmaiL^ 

Employees,  relations  with Chapnisa.S6 

Organization,  method  of Chapman,  JJCJ,H98 

Promoters*  pay -  - Chapman^H^ 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company.    ( See  Iron  and  steel  combinat  urns, ) 

American  Tartar  Company,  business  of Wheder,T15 

American  Thread  Company: 

Business,  description  of Hopkins,  343-9B 

Capacity  of,  compared  with  that  of  constituent  companies Hopkiiis.3li 

Capitalization Hopkins,  343,  a44, 355,  «^ 

Coats  Company,  relations  with Hopkins,  351 ISI 

Competition  with Hopkins,  318, 358 

Controlled  by  English  capital.. Hopkiiia»)S 

Earnings  of Hopkins.^ 

Economies  secured  through  combination Hopkins,  316, 317 

EJmployees— 

Nationality  of Hopkioa.^ 

Owning  their  own  houses HopldBs.t% 

Paid  in  cash _ Hopkiiis,Sl^ 

Relations  with Hopkins.  345. 3^^ 

English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  controls  American  1  bread  Com- 
pany   - - H<^pkiiis,5S 

Relations  with  Coats  Company Hopkins,  351 

Fac tor les c  1  osed _ Hopkins, S47 

Hours  of  labor fiopk]n&.S45 

Organization,  methods  and  effects  _ Hopkins.  346, 33^.  SIS 

Output  of Hopki&&S4S 

Promoters' pay ..   ..  gopkixK*^ 

Prospectusof ..  Hopkins, 339-963 

Wagespaidby Hopkins,  345;  346. 3<l 
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American  Tin  Plate  Company.     (See  Iron  and  steel conibinatioris,)  Page. 

American  Tobacco  Company.    (See  Tobacco  combinations.) 

American  Window  Glass  Company.     (See  Window-glass  combinations,) 

Ammonia,  no  longer  used  in  baking  powders Morrison ,  380 

Anti-trust  law  (see  also  Legislation): 

No  practical  value Mayer,  321, 222;  Elliott,  214, 216 

Supposed  violations,  photographic  materials Dailey ,  186 

Asphalt  combination.    ( See  JNational  Asphalt  Company. ) 
Asphalt  Company  of  America: 

Capitalization  and  organization  of  -.. Sewall,677 

Australia,  American  Tobacco  Company  factories Duke,  323 

Bad  debts,  lessening  of,  by  combination Flint,  36 

Baking  powder  (see  also  Alum  hakina  powder;  Cream  of  tartar  baking 
poicders:  Phosphate  baking  powuer) : 

History  of  industry Morrison,  865 

Little  sold  in  France  or  Germany Morrison,881 

Baking  powder  combination  (see  also  American  Baking  Powder  Asso- 
ciation) : 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company- 
Advertising,  methods  of Morrison,  875, 37^-879, 891-893 

Attacks  on  alum  baking  powder Morrison,  373, 873;  Eelley,  699, 700 

Business,  description  of Morris,  387 

By-laws Morris,  400-404 

Capitalization  of Morrison,  866;  Morris,  387, 388 

Competition  with  manufacturers  of  cream  of  tartar Wheeler,  715 

Elarnings. .  Morrison,  374, 875;  Morris,  388 

Incorporation,  certificate  of Morris,  897-400 

Maintenance  of  prices  by Morris,  388, 889 

National  Health  Society,  relations  with Morrison,  368, 369, 732; 

Morris,  894, 395;  Kelley,694 

Prices  of ..  Morrison,  873, 873;  Morris,  388 

Sales  of Morrison,  382 

Sales,methods  of ^ Morris, 888, 389 

Stockholders,  powers  of    Morris,  388, 898, 408 

preferred,  protection  to Morris,  388, 398, 403 

Bankruptcy,  caused  by  tariff Atkinson,  539 

Barbed  wire,  protection  of,  cost  toconsumers Holt,  562 

Barber  Asphalt  Company: 

Assets Sewall,677 

W^  aires  ~  _-         ...>.....  ._        -  Sewall  679 

Barrels,  prices",  V891-i"90iV.*/.".V.".V  V.V.'.V.V.". .'  V/.V. ."  '.V.'.'.V.V.V  Klinck,  377,'  281 

Bath  houses,  provision  by  employers Holmes,  144 

Benefit  fund,  Carnegie  works Schwab,  463 

Bicycle  combination.     (See  American  Bicycle  Company.) 
Binder  twine: 

Agricultural  implement  companies,  manufacture Taylor,  160 

Conditions  of  market Taylor,  153 

Consumption Grimwood,112 

Crops,  effect  on  market ,. Fitter,  149 

Materials  - Grimwood,  114;  Holmes,  143;  Taylor,  152, 154 

Prison  manufacture Fitler,  150 

Yucatan,  manufacture  in Fitler,  151 

Biscuit  combination,  general  description  and  conditions  of  business 

Crawford,  719, 720 

Bonuses  to  employees,  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Comi)any Pitcaim,  236, 240 

Boots  and  shoes,  effect  of  tariff  on Atkinson,  537 

Boiax: 

Prices  of,  effect  of  tariff  on Holt,  568, 569 

Sources  of  supply Holt,567 

Tariff,  necessity  of Wheeler,  714-716;  Humphris,  716 

Borax  Consolidated  Works,  Limited : 

Capitalization Holt,  567 

Extent  of  control _ Holt,  567, 568 

International  combination    Holt,567 

Borax  industry; 

Conditions  in,  generally Wheeler,  714-716;  Humphris,  716 

Foreign  and  Chinese  labor Holt,  570;  Wheeler,  714;  Humphris,  716 

Historyof.... Holt,567 

Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  freight  discriminations  by,  for  benefit  of 
Standard OilCJompany Lloyd,645 
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Brands  (see  also  Tnuie-marks),  tobacco  trade,  valoable  assets CainpbelL3kC 

Brewing  combination.     (See  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  CompaHf,) 

Bribery: 

Standard  Oil  Companj,  alleged,  in  Ohio  ...    Monnett  658;  Archbold,66D-» 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company: 

Capitalization  tind  organization Chapman.  Kl\  i<4 

E fleet  of  combination  oo  prices ChapmsxLK<6 

Burning  of  bookSy  Standard  Oil  Compan  v,  charge  of  bnming  books .  Monnett.  Cad; 

Archbold.  6i>>4Gb 

Canada: 

American  tobacco  factories Duke.^ 

Cordage  mannfactnre Grimwood.  117 

Kailrc^ds.  freight  discriminations  by.  for  benefit  of  Standard  Oil  Cont- 

pany Lloyd.^ 

Retaliatory  measnres  imposed  by  export  dniy  on  wood  pn^p Norrii.4:S 

Salt  industry  and  duties .     .  Whi:e.3W 

Sprnce,  supply  of    Norris.  426:  Clui»hoha,  447 

Capital  and  labor,  relations  between Hopkins,  JM4. 34o.  .io-^  356;  Schwab,  4fil 

Capitalisation  (see  also  Promoters'  jxiy) : 

American  A ristotype  Company HnbbcL.l*? 

American  Bicycle  Company _.. .  Pope.^ 

American  Chicle  Company FKnt 5& 

American  Cotton  Oil  Company Balpk^ 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company CliHpman.  IH.  95.96 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company Holt -360 

American  Thread  Company Hopkins.  :i43, 344,355.338 

American  Tin  Plate  Company _ H<dt,55d 

American  Tobacco  Company Duke,  317, 331.^ 

AHphalt  Company  of  America SewalLSTT 

Borax  Consolidated  Works.  Limited . .    . .   Holt  ^ 

Brooklvn  Union  Gas  Company Chapman,  1(J5, 198 

Capital. amount  necessary  for  an  establishment, cordage  industry..  . 

Waterbmy.lS 

Continental  Tobacco  Company _.  Duke.5lT 

Earning  power,  basis  of Bum.  288;  Morris.^ 

(^neral  Aristo  Company ..  Hubbell.  1JS8, 190:  Abbottd)3 

(General  Chemical  Company BBgg.6T9 

Ql  I icose  Sugar  Refining  Company Butkr.717 

Goodwill - Waterbu^,  129-lSl: 

Taylor.  157. 162;  Pitcaim.241;  White,  249;  Bntler,«7 

Hecker- Jones- Jewell  Milling  Company HclntirB,  fiSl 

International  Paper  Company  ...  Norris. 400. 415, 416, 419.430; 

Chisholm,4^.433.441 

Larfire.  social adyantages... Hopkins, 513 

National  Asphalt  Company Sewall.677 

National  Biscuit  Company    ..  Crawford.  719 

National  Cordage  Company Waterbnry,  129-131 

National  Salt  Company,  common  stock  a  bonus White.  249-^ 

Preferred  stock  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  paid-in  capital Wliite.369 

National  Starch  Company Flint.  67, 78;  Piel.  673 

National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company Piel.  (JTS. 671 

National  Wall  Paper  Company Bam,  287. 288. 298 

Otis  Elevator  Company Baldwin.01 

Overcapitalization.     { See  Oi'ervajntalization, ) 

Pittsbturg  Plate  (tlass  Company,  cash  value  of  properties  . . .  Pitcaim.23T.:Ml 

Royal  B&inff  Powder  Company     Morrison,  866;  Morris.  387.  Si^ 

Rubber  Goods  M  annf acturing  Company  .  _ Flint,  37. 47 

Sioss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  C  ompany Flint,  54. 56;  Hopkins,  509-516 

Standard  Milling  Company    Mclntire.  fiSS 

Standard  Hope  and  Twine  Company Grimwood,  119;  Taylor,  156.157 

United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company Flint,  57,59 

United  States  Floor  Milling  Company Mclntii6.681 

United  States  Leather  Company LaphanL.6d6.6^ 

.   United  States  Rubber  Company Flint^ 

United  States  Steel  Corporation Schwab.  464. 467, 472, 473;  Holt,  556, 557 

Relation  to  ore  in  tne  gronnd _ Kmg.  509 

Car  combination.  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  organization  and  descrip- 
tion of  business Postiethwaite.  721 
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Caramel  combination,  American  Caramel  Company Flint,  54, 65 

Carnegie  Company.     (See  Iron  and  steel  combination. ) 

Cast  iron  pipe  combination: 

Extortionate  prices  charged  by : HiUyer,  11 

Territorial  agreements  made  by * Hillyer,18 

Causes  of  combination Spalding.  1 , 2, 4; 

Hillyer,18;  La  Taste.  29;  Flint,  88;  Waterbnry,  127;  Butler,  717 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company Chapman,  93, 98 

Competition White.  258, 254, 256 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company '.--.  Chapman, 99 

Plate  glass  indust^ Pitcaim,227 

Tariff  the  chief  cause Spa'ding,!;  Holt,  552, 553 

Chemicals  (see  also  General  Chemical  Company) .  tariff  on Atkinson,  533; 

Bagg,  675 

Chewing  gum  combination.    (See  American  Chicle  Company, ) 

Chicle  combination.    (See  American  Chicle  Company.) 

Child  labor,  disadvantages Fitler,148 

China,  American  Tobacco  Company,  trade  with Duke,  322 

Chinese,  employment  in  borax  industry Whoe'er,  714;  Humphris,  716 

Cigarettes: 

Consumption  of,  effect  of  adverse  legislation  on Duke,  320 

Effect  of  increase  of  revenue  tax  on  .  _ Duke,  326 

Exports,  American  Tobacco  Company Duke,  322 

Less  injurious  than  cigars Duke,  326 

Machinery  used  in  manufacture  of Duke,  825 

Prices  cut  in  certain  localities Landstreet,  387 

Classification  of  exports,  change  in,  desirable Atkinson,  528 

Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company: 

•American  concern  only .. Chapman.  105 

Business  and  organization ,  description  of Chapman,  105 

Economy  effected  by  Chapman,  105 

Closing  of  plants: 

American  Fisheries  Company Church,  688 

American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  347 

Economies  secured  by '. .  - Schwab,  451 

National  Salt  Company White,252 

National  Wall  Paper  Company Bum,  292 

Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company .     Qrimwood,  119 

Clothing  manufacture,  wages  in,  higher  thau  in  textile  manafactare 

Atkinson,  541 

Coal  (see  also  Pittsburg  Coal  Company): 

Analysis,  Alabama Hopkins,  510 

Bituminous,  prices,  1891-1901 Klinck,281 

Connellsville,  exhaustion  of  supply,  prospect  of Schwab,  464 

Ownership  bj  United  States  Steel  Corporation Schwab,  457 

Steel  production,  use  in King,  501, 506 

Supply,  Alabama Hopkins,  508, 509, 510 

Coats  Compan^r: 

Relations  with  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company Hopkins,  354 

With  American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  354, 356 

Coke,  output,  Alabama '.   Hopkins,  508 

Colored  labor,  coal  mioing,  Alabama Hopkins,  508 

Columbia  Mining  and  Chemical  Company,  conditiouR  of  business 

Humphris,  716 

Combinations,  industrial  (see  also  Cannes;  Effects;  Economics;  Monop- 
olies; Remedies;  etc): 

Corrupt  politics - Holt,  554 

Definition  of Spaldinp:,  1;  Lamb,  584 

Foreign Spalding,  2;  Atkinson.  542;  Holt,  552, 553, 569 

Universal  in  extent,  effect  of Flint,  87 

Impracticable Flint,  88 

Commercial  travelers.     (See  Traveling  salesnnen, ) 

Company  stores,  Sloss-Sheffield  Company,  Alabama Hopkins,  509 

Company  tenements,  Plymouth  Cordage  Company Holmes,  140,  145 

Comparative  accounting,  advantages  of  Flint,  84,  85 

Competition: 

Agreement  of  consolidators  to  refrain  from Bum,  291 

Alum  baking  powder,  sales  o' Morrison,  384 

American  Tin  Plate  Company   not  of  much  account Lamb,  592 
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Competition — Continaed. 
Capital  necessary — 

Saltindnatry Wliite.dG 

Steel  mannfactnre King.yci 

Wall  paper  inannfactore Bom,  2sH,^. 

Cordage  boBiness.  dicastrooB  effect  on Grimwood.  120,  l^ 

Effect  of  combinationB  on Chapman,  110;  Atkinson,  -SK 

Competitors  affected Fitler,  147:  Bnzn,S£ 

Increased  by.  Bntler,  488.  49(MSis 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company -_-  Chapman,  W 

Social  ad  van  ta^t-s Hopkins,  312 

Exdasiye  contracts  in  tobacco  trade Dnke,  330, 331 :  Landstnet,^ 

Extortionate  prices,  e.f  act  on Spalding,  10:  Hopkins,  3H,  51^3 

International  Paper  Company Norris,  412,  423;  Chiaholm,  431, 438 

Local  cuts  in  prices  White,  261,  262;  Landstreet,  ST 

Oil,  has  reduced  price  of,  in  New  York Lee,  680 

Oyercapitalization  enhances Pid,  671 

Paperlndustry Chisholna,  431, 4:38 

Photographic  paper  trade Carbutt,  175, 176;  Hnbbell,  193, 1«3 

Plate  glass  industry Mayer,  33S 

Profits  before  consolidation,  salt  industry White,  254, 2^  2S7 

Reason  for  combination White.  253. 25\^ 

Remedy  for  evils  of  combination Waterbnrv,  132, 137;  Bom,  301.^: 

Butler,  497, 498;  Hopkins.  3li 

Rubber  trade,  domestic FlintSS 

Foreign Flint.  80. 81,  S! 

Standard  Oil  Company,  methods Mathews,  647-430 

Thread  industry Hopkins,  348.  ISS 

Tobacco  trade Campbell,  812, 813;  Duke.  320, 326:  LandstreetSI 

United  States  Steel  Corporation King,  504-506;  Hopkins,  511. 513,314: 

Tayler,€fl3 
Continental  Tobacco  Company.     (See  Tobacco  c\}mbinations.) 

Continental  Wall  Paper  Company,  history Bum,  284, 285.  SM 

Contracts.    (See  Agreements;  Excltisive  contracts,) 
Control  of  material: 

Cordage  industry Waterbury,  131 ,  132;  Holmes,  189;  Taylor.  113 

National  Wall  Paper  Company,  purchase,  by  central  office BoniLodS 

Photographic  paper  .. .  Carbutt,  174, 177-182;  Dailey,  183-185;  Abbott,  196. 197 

Control  of  output  by  trusts HoltoSS 

Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company Bntler.TlS 

International  Paper  Company Norris.  409, 410, 416.  ^i 

Chisholm,  431 ,  435, 4^ 

Labor  organizations Schwab,  460;  Batier,494 

National  Asphalt  Company Sewall.^ 

National  Biscuit  Company Crawford.  719 

National  C/ordage  Company..  Waterbury,  127, 138 

National  Salt  Company...   KUnck,  270-ST3 

National  Starch  Company Piel,673 

National  Wall  Paper  C^ompany Bm:n.SOO.30S 

Otis  Elevator  Company BaIdwin,G9l 

Plate  glass Elliott,  207, 213;  Pitcaim, 227, 239;  Heroy.^a 

Standard  Oil  Company.     (See  Standard  Oil  Company,) 

Standard  Roi)eana  Twine  Company Grimwood.130 

United  States  Steel  Corporation Schwab,  455, 465 

Convict  labor: 

Binder  twine Fitler,150;  Taylor.  1«) 

Competition, not  true  competition Atkinson.-^ 

Cooperage,  prices,  1891-1901 Klinck,277,27S.2Sl 

Copyrights  and  design  patents,  little  used  in  wall  paper Bum,  ^ 

Cordage  combinations  (see  also  Fitter  Compnny;  Plymouth  Cordage  Company)' 

History - Grimwood,  117-121;  Waterbury,  12^1^ 

Cordage  Manufacturers*  Association.  Grimwood,  120-122:  Taylor,  159, 163.164 
National  Cordage  Company- 
Business,  control  of .  Waterbury,  127, 128;  Taylor,  156. 1© 

Capitalization Waterbury,  129-181 

Earnings Waterbury.lSl 

Eifect  on  competitors Fitler.UT 

Failure,  effects,  on  twinemarket Fitier,  147.149 

Reasonsof-. T...  Holmes,  139;  Taylor,  155,156 

Formation,  reasons  for Grimwood,  117 
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Cordage  combinations — Continued.  Page. 
National  Cordage  Company- 
History Waterbury,  126-135 

Reorganization  agrt^ements Taylor,  164, 168 

Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company — 

Capitalization    _ Grim  wood,  119;  Taylor,  156, 157 

Output   Grimwood,  120;  Taylor,  157, 158, 163 

Plantsowned Taylor,157 

United  States  Cordage  Association— 

Characterand  work Waterbury,  136, 136;  Fitler,148 

History Waterbury,  134 

Reorganization  agreement    Taylor,  168, 172 

Cordajge  industry  (see  also  Binder  twine;  Hemp): 

History  and  conditions Grimwood,  112-128; 

Holmes,  138-146;  Fitter,  146-151;  Taylor,  151-164 

Competition,  disastrous  effect  on Grimwood,  120, 123 

Consumption Grimwood,112 

Control  of  output,  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company. Ghrimwood,  120 

Export  trade Waterbury,  125;  Holmes,  140;  Fitler,  148 

Factories Grimwood,  113, 138 

Machinery Grimwood,  114;  Waterbury,  182 

Petroleum,  price  of ,  effect  on  market Fitter,  151 

Tariff Grimwood,  115, 116;  Holme8,141;  Fitter,  150 

Comers: 

Hemp Waterbury,  125, 182 

Corporation  laws,  different  States  compared White,  269 

Cost  of  production  (see  also  Economies): 

Paper,  lower  in  Canada  than  in  United  States Chisholm,  442 

Salt....     Klinck,271 

Thread  industry,  relation  of  labor  to    Hopkins,^851 

Wages,  relation  to Gunton,  615,^616 

Cotton  oil  combination.     (See  American  Cotton  Oil  Company.) 

Cream  of  tartar: 

Conditions  of  manufacture Wheeler,  715 

Importation  of Morrison,  366;  Morris,  896 

Sources  of  supply  of Morrison,  365, 366 

Cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  (see  also  Baking  pmcderif) : 

Comparison  with  alum  baking  powders Morrison,  361;  Morris,  389, 390 

Composition  of Morrison,  36.);  Morris,  387 

Relative  merits  of  different  brands Wheeler,  715 

Credit,  allowance,  wall  paper  business Bums,  301 

Cuban  tobacco,  free  admission  of,  effect  of Campbell,  318 

Debenture  stock,  National  Wall  Paper  Company Bum,  288, 290 

Design,  schools  of.  valueless  for  wall  paper  manufacture Bum,  802 

Design  patents  little  used  in  wall  paper Burn,  287 

Direct  sales,  economy  through  combination Flint,  34, 85 

Discrimination  in  prices,  combinations  should  be  prevented  from  mak- 
ing  Gunton,  634 

Discriminations,  railway.    (See  Railroads,  discriminations. ) 

Dismantling  of  plants.     (See  Closing  of  plants. ) 

Distributing  houses,  plate  glass  combination,  introduction  of  other  lines 
of  goods Mayer,  225 

Diversification  of  industries,  importance  of,  and  influence  of  tariff 
on Gunton,  611, 619 

Dividends.     (See  Earnings.) 

Drawbacks.     (See  Rebates  on  re-exported  goods,) 

Drawn  wire,  protection  of.  cost  to  consumers Holt,  562 

Earnings: 

•American  Bicycle  Company Pope,  689 

American  Chicle  Company Flmt,53 

American  Cotton  Oil  Company Ralph,  680 

American  Glass  Company Holt,  566 

American  Smelting  and  Ilefining  Company Chapman, 99 

American  Thread  Company  Hopkins,358 

American  Tin  Plate  Company HoU,558,559 

American  Tobacco  Company Duke,831 

Comparatively  great Flint,91 

General  Chemical  Company     Bagg,676 

National  Cordage  Company . . Waterbury,  131 
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Saminfpa — Continued. 

National  Salt  Company 

Pittsbnrg  Coal  Company ChapoaEL.  liH 

Pittaburg  Plate  Glaaa  Cc.mpany Pitcaim,233,2K.3S: 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company Morriaon,  374, 375:  Moct^  -^^ 

Salt  indnstry ,  effect  of  combination  on Wliite»  25^^ 

Tariff  cansee  exoesfldve  profits Holt.  550, 562,5^1 

United  States  Steel  Corporation - HoU ^ 

Eaatman  Kodak  Company.    (See  Photographic  supplies  combination.) 

Economies  of  combination _ .   Hopkins.  -Mi: 

Schwab,  4^0-453, 466;  Tayler,607;  Ralph.  6H0;  Crawf ord.  T:^! 

Administration Butter,  4!i$-g6 

Advertising Flint,  35;  Dake,32?<;  HopkiD3,?;6 

American  liicycle  Company Pope,  689.  &) 

American  Smejting  and  Refining  Company . .  Ckspmaa.^ 

American  Thread  Company Hopkins.  -J46.Sir 

Bad  debts,  freedom  from -.   ..       FlintlS 

Ceutraliication  of  management Flint,  84;  Hopkins,  346, 347:  Chisbdm.43$ 

Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company. ChaimiaB.  Iw 

Closing  of  plants  ..  - Schwab.  451 

Duplication  of  plants  avoided Schwab. 435 

General  Chemical  (  ompanv - .  Bagg.  fi74.€r5 

Greater  efiiciency  Uuke.327:  Chisholm,438;  Schwab.  452, 456;  Butkr.^ 

Improved  methods   . , .    ...     Taylor,  156, 15.!^:  Bntkr.  71" 

International  Paper  Company     Norris,  407, 410. 41 1 ,  424;  Chisholm  1^ 

Machinery,  special,  larger  use  of -...     Fiiiitl4 

Marketing  goods .._• DukeSST 

Milling  combinations Mclntire.68l.tti 

National  Asphalt  Company ..     .      SewaHC* 

National  Biscuit  Company _  Crawford. T3i 

National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company ...  Piel.  67t CI 

Otis  Elevator  Company ..   .   BaldwicSI 

Photographic  paper  ..* Abbott,  3D0.:J(^ 

Price  of  raw  material _ FliotK 

Production,  cheapening  of _.  ^MitdiBg.S 

Running  factories  full  time _ _..  Flints^ 

Selling Schwmb.ia 

Directsales _ Fiint-SiS 

Specialization  of  plants Schwab.  451. 4® 

Standard  Milling  Company Mclntire.  681,6^3 

Stocks,  reduction  of    _ Dnke,  328;  Hopkins. SC 

Sui)erintendence Flint,  85;  Taylor.  163. 163;  Schwab,  451 :  KiDg,304 

Supplies,  purchase  of Duke,  337;  Hopkii^^T 

Tobacco  combinations,  not  material  in  case  of CampbeD,  306.310 

Transportation  charges Flint.  35. 36:  OhapmaiL96: 

White, 253.  Bum,303;  Schwab, 450-451 ;  King.504:  Butler, TIS 

Traveling  salesmen,  reduction  of  number  of _ . .  Flint -S7: 

White,  256;  Duke,  32^:  Hopkins, US 

United  States  Leather  Company Lapham,  68fi.68< 

Effects  of  combination  (see  also  Economies;  Labor;  Prices:  Remedies; 
etc, ) : 

Generally... Bom.^ 

Advantages       .   . Spalding,9;  White,264;  I>nke,S2:,S3EJ^ 

Hopkins.  344:  Bntler,497;  Atkinson,  538;  Tayler.607;  Crawford. 739 

American  Bisheries  Company Churckfi^ 

Competition,  restraint  of,  desirable Hopkins. 513 

Inventions  promoted  by Schwab.  4$3 

Investment  facilities  offered  to  the  public Flint.  11 

Quality  of  output  improved _ Spaldmg.9 

United  States  Steel  Corporation Schwab,  450-453, 468:  Gnntiier.6S 

Disadvantages Flint,  91 ;  Waterbury,  132. 133, 135, 137: 

Schwab,  458;  Lamb,  587, 58H;  Tayler,601«6 

Aggregation  of  power Hillyer,  15;  Taylor,  60S.  99S 

Capitalized  on  basis  of  earning  capacity . .  Spaldxsg.6 

Competition  destroyed  by Spaloing.in 

Creation  of  monopolies      .  HiUver.b 

domestic  trade,  checked  by Iiamb,5i^ 

J^-^port  trade  injured  by Iiaoib,5S5 
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Xiffects  of  combination — Continned.  Pagre. 

Disadvantages — 

Popular  prejudice Taylor,  162:  White,  265,'266;  Burn,  284, 287, 292 

Superintendence,  efficiency  of,  lessened Taylor,  158; 

Bum,  284, 295;  Campbell.  310;  King,  504 

Uniformity  of  methods  and  products  necessary White,  254. 

Prosperity - Hillyer,  14, 15;  Hopkins,  513 

Regulators  of  trade Chapman,  109 

Small  industries  ..     ._  Atkinson,  522 

Elevators,  export  prices    Baldwin,  691, 692 

Smployees  (see  also  I/ibor) : 

American  and  foreip:n  workingmen,  efficiency  compared Pitcairn,  240, 241 

Bonuses  to,  for  continuous  service Pitcairn,  236, 240 

Contracts  made  by  central  office.  National  Wall  Paper  Company  . .  Bum,  302 

Effect  of  combination  favorable Schwab,  474 

Labor  organizations,  effect  on Schwab,  460, 461 

Libraries,  bath  bouses,  etc.,  provided  for    Holmes,  144-145;  Abbott,  203 

Ownership  of  stock  by,  National  Biscuit  Company  . .     Crawford,  720 

Pensions  and  assistance  to,  Carnegie  Company Schwab,  463 

Plate  glass  industry,  number  and  nationality Pitcairn,  240, 241 

Proportion  of  men  and  women.  United  States  Tobacco  Company 

Campbell,  315 

Saltindustry White,2o6 

Tin  plate  industry. .  _ Atkinson,  537 

Employers: 

Power  increased  by  consolidation Schwab,  473 

Relation  to  employees. .  Hopkins,  344, 345, 355, 356;  Schwab,  461 

England: 

Agricultural  interests  sacrificed  by  free  trade  policy Gunton,  622 

Manufactures  developed  under  protection Gunton,  622 

English  Sewing  Cotton  Company: 

Controls  American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  353 

Relations  with  Coats  Company Hopkins,  354 

Euroi>e,  combinations  in  plate  glass. Pitcairn,  229 

Exclusive  contracts: 

American  Tobacco  Company Duke,  821, 830;  Lee,  840, 341 

Competition,  effect  on Duke.  330, 331 :  Landstreet,  339 

Continental  Tobacco  Company _ Campbell,  306, 307, 311 ; 

Duke,  330;^nd8treet,  332-337, 338 

fiastman  Kodak  Company    ..       .._ Hubbell,191,192 

Evidence  of ,  difficulty  in  obtaining Campbell,  315 

General  Aristo  Company. Hubbell,  191,193 

Legal  remedy Campbell,  311, 314, 815;  Landstreet,  338 

Photographic  paper Carbutt,  174, 175, 179-182; 

Dailey,  188-187;  Abbott,  197-202 

Plate  glass Heroy,  248-245 

Prohibition,  difficult  under  Sherman  anti-trust  law Campbell,  314, 315 

Massachusetts. Campbell,  316 

Trade,  effect  on Hubbell,  192, 194 

United  States  Tobacco  Company Campbell,317 

Executive  ability,  need  of,  in  combinations Waterbury ,  133 

Export  prices  (see  also  Tariff) Flint, 86,88 

Bicycles,  same  as  domestic Pope, 690 

Chemicals,  same  as  domestic _  _ _ Bagg,  675 

Concealment  of.  by  manufacturers _ _ Holt,  555 

Elevators,  on  the  same  basis  as  domestic  prices Baldwin,  691, 692 

Glucose Butler,717 

Iron _ Hopkins, 512, 513 

Lower  than  domestic Elliott, 209, 216, 217; 

Schwab,  454, 455, 464;  Holt,  555, 556, 560, 561, 563, 564, 576 

European  manufacturers,  plate  glass. Mayer,  219:  Pitcairn,  229, 230 

Policy  justified Flint,  86;  Butler,  493;  Gunton,  633, 634 

Salt-_ White, 261 

Paper  industry _  Chisholm,  440 

Radiator  industry Bond,  720 

Starch,  same  as  domestic _ Piel,  673 

Steel _ _ King,  502 

Steel  rails,  lower  than  domestic  prices Holt,  555 

Tin  plate,  lower  than  domestic  prices Holt,  555, 582 

Wire  nails,  lower  than  doniesti    pri -e^ Holt,  560, 561, 576 
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Bzport  trade:  fti*- 

Analysis of, for  1805 and  1900 ___  Atkmsaii,5l6.S» 

Bicycles,  ftttainin^ importaBoe Pape.9B0 

Carnegie  Company,  proportion  of  exports  of  steel Schwab.  4S 

Cigarettt^  by  American  Tobacco  Cconpany ._  Doke.^ 

Classificatioii  of ,  proposed Attinnonag 

Cordage Wat.-rbnry,125;  Holmee,  140;  F%ler.l4^ 

Domestic  producers  preferred  in  each  coontry S^wab.^ 

Daties,  Si>al,  Mexico Holniei,I41 

Elerators,  attaining  importance Baldwia.091 

Foreign  marketa,  importance  of _ _ Flint  S7 

ImportH,  compared  with  exports _ Atkinson, bi^.US 

Iron Bntler,  494;  Hopkins,  M3 

Freight  rates Hopkins.  513 

National  Asphalt  Company Sewril,6^ 

National  Bi^nit  Company -  Crawford,  711 

Paper Cliisholm,  438, 138 

American  mannfactorers Norm,  415 

International  Paper  Company ,  effect  of _ Noma.  411 

Rnbbergoodfl FlintSO 

Salt  White,9«i^«2 

Shipping.  American,  effect  of  lack  of _ _ SdiwBb.4$3 

Steel  and  machinery Schwab,  4->5:  Bntiff.'^ 

Tariff,  effect  on Elliott.  210, 214;  Atkinson.  336;  Lamb.  585, 39I.3K 

Thread Hopki])S.3S3 

Tobacco -..  Dnke,322.3*^5.396,S2:,S» 

V'alaation.  ovenralnation  of Holt, 5^.576 

United  States  compared  with  Enropean Atidn8an.S0 

Wire  nails  and  wire HoltdSl 

Factories  (see  also  Closing  of  plants): 

Rnnning  on  fall  time,  effected  throngh  combination Flint  14 

Farmers: 

Benefited  by  protective  tariff Tayler.ftfi 

In  favor  of  protective  tariff Tayler.®? 

Fish-oil  industry,  tariff  necessary Chiiicfa,685 

Fisheries  combination.    (See  American  Fisher if^s  Company, ) 

Fitler,  Edward  H.,  Company,  capitalization  and  business Fitkr. Itf 

Foreign  competition,  proportion  of  American  workmen  subject  to 

Atkinson.  534.  £1 

Foreign-bom  labor: 

American  Thread  Company,  employed  by HopkinB.350 

Coal  miners.  Alabama Hopkins. 508 

Salt  industry White,355 

Foreign  trade.     (See  Export  trade, ) 

Forests: 

Denudation  of,  greater  than  conservation Noins,427 

Protection  of Chisholm,  444.445 

International  Paper  C-ompany Chisholm,  445,447 

Necessityfor Norris.  413. 417. 418,45 

Tariff  on  pai)er  and  pulp,  effect  of  removal  of Qu8hofan,443 

Free  trade: 

Extension  of  list  desirable  (see  also  Tariff) Atkinson* oS7 

Paints  not  objected  to EUiott.313 

Freight  rates  (see  also  Railroads,  discriminations) : 

Absolute  amount  unimportant  if  uniform _ Holmss.143 

Cordage _ _ Taylor,  156 

Cross- freights _.. Waterbory,  ItS 

Effect  on  competition Holmes.  141 

Decline  in      Quntonu636 

Eiconoray  in.  through  combination Flint, 35.96; 

Chapman,  U8;  White,  253;  Bum, 308;  Schwab, 450-451:  King,504 

Increase,  reason Whits,  367 

Iron- 
Exports Hopkina,513 

Pig  iron Hopkins.  516 

Variation  with  prices Hopkins,  >16 

Ore  lake  vessels King.oOl 

Pacific  coast,  from  England  and  Eastern  United  States Schwab,  436 

Paper,  lower  over  Canadian  roads Chi8hulm,448 
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Freight  rates— Continned.  Pase. 

&lt,  effect  on  competition White,  249, 253, 860-262 

Steel  industry,  aaeumed  rate  from  central  point Schwab*  469, 470 

Ocean  rates King,  502 

Tariff,  relation  to Atkinson,  634 

Fuel,  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  United  States.  - Chisholm,  442 

Gas  combinations.     (See  Brooklyn  Union  Oas  Company, ) 
General  Chemical  Ck>mpany: 

Bosiness,  description  of Bagg,  674 

Capitalization Bagg,  676 

Earnings Bagg,  676 

Economies  secured  through  formation  of Bagg,  674, 675 

Effect  of  formation  of,  on  prices Bagg,  675 

On  wages - Bagg,675 

Formation  of,  reasons  for Bagg,  674 

Method  of  organizing _.  Bagg,  674 

Glass  industry  (see  also  Plate  glass;  Window  glass) : 

Development,  backward  state  of Holt,564,565 

History  of Holt, 564,565 

Labor  in,  condition  of Holt,  565, 579, 580 

Prices,  American  compared  with  foreign Gnnton,  631 

From  1860  to  1900 Holt,  566;  Gnnton,  631 

Tariff,  retarded  by Holt,565 

Trusts  in,  for  past  20  years Holt,564,565 

Glucose  Sug^r  Befining  Company,  description  and  general  conditions 

of  business Butler,  717, 718 

Good  will: 

Capitalization Waterbury,  129-131 ; 

Taylor,  157, 162;  Pitcaim,  241 ;  White,  249 

Deprecated ..    Butler,497 

Defined Bum,287 

Value Waterbury,  129-131;  Taylor,  157, 162 

Government  ownership.     (See  Public  ownership.) 
Great  Britain: 

History  of  tariff  in Atkinson,  525, 526 

Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Hilling  Company: 

Capitalization McIntire.H81 

Organization  of Mclntire,  681 

Hemp  (see  also  Cordage  Combination): 

American .      Taylor,  161 

Contract  for  purchase,  burdensome  character Taylor,  159, 160 

Corners Waterbury,  125,132 

Grading  by  GK)vernment,  advocated Taylor,  160 

Manila- 
Buying,  methods  of Fltler,  147 

Consumption  by  American  manufacturers Waterbury,  124 

Importation,  methods Grim  wood,  115;  Taylor,  151-153 

Prices Waterbury,  134;  Taylor,  154 

Source Grimwood,  116;  Waterbury,  125 

Substitutes  unsuccessful Taylor,  160 

Transportation  routes Grimwood,  117 

Uses - - .  -  -  Grimwood,  113;  Waterbury,  125 

Waste  in  manufacture - - Taylor,  164 

Mixtures _ Holmes  143 

Prices Grimwood,  114 

Sisal- 
Consumption  by  American  manufacturers Waterbury,  124 

Prices Grimwood,  114;  Taylor,  154 

Sources - Grimwood,  115;  Waterbury,  124, 126 

Substitutes  unsuccessful Taylor,  160 

Uses Grimwood,  113;  Waterbury,  125 

Waste  in  manufacture Taylor,  154 

Transportation  routes Waterbury,  125 

Waste  in  manufacture Waterbury,  125 

Hides,  effect  of  tariff  on -.  Atkinson,  635, 536;  Lapham,  687 

Hours  of  labor: 

American  Thread  Company's  mills Hopkins,  345 

Cordage  industry Holmes,  140;  Fitler,  148 

Decrease  advocated ^ Gxmton,  614, 615 
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Hours  of  labor— Continned.  Pi^b- 

Eflfect  of  combination    Abbott,90B 

( >ti8 Elevator  Company,  redaced Baldwin,^ 

Photographic  sappiies CarbnttlTf 

Sunday  labor ,  Carnegie  works Schwab,  482 

United  States  Tobacco  Ccnnpany  factories CampbeHHo 

Xmmiffration: 

Adverseeffeot  on  indostrial  conditianB _ _ .  Tayler.'i* 

Restriction  by  educational  qualification  desirable Taykr, €u>: 

Import  trade: 

American  goods  by  European  countries  large  in  proportion  to  total 

imports Atkinson.  33SL  Si 

Manilahemp Grimwood,  115:  Taylor.  151-lS 

News- print  paper _  Nonis,409.4i; 

Photographic  paper  necessitated  by  superiority  of  goods  ^ Carbott  177 

Plate  glass Pitcairc^St^ 

Prohibition  of I Mayer, 218-221, 224:  H»oy.243.d^ 

Salt  for  ballast White.36(^^62 

Wood  pulp Noms.414 

India,  American  Tobacco  Company,  trade  with Ooke^SS^ 

Industrial  combinations.     ( See  CambinationSt  industrioL ) 

Industrial  depression,  economies  enforced  by BojQsr.tfl 

Industrial  development,  retarded  by  protective  tariff AtkinscBL  o39,5IB 

Industries: 

Diversification  of .  important Gunton, 611.619 

Relative  importance  of Atkinson.  523, 33S,3& 

Injuries,  steel  works,  fewer  in  larger  works  . .     Schwib.'IB 

Insurance,  plate-glass  rates  raised  with  price  of  glass EUIott.3i$ 

Internal-revenue  tax: 

Cigarettes,  effect  of.  on  consumption _  Dii]e£,S96 

Tobacco,  effect  of CampbeiLia» 

International  Paper  Companv  (see  also  Paper  industry): 

Capitalization Norris,  409, 415, 416, 419, 4^;  Chisholm.  432.431441 

Competition  with Norris.  412, 423:  ChisholnL431,« 

Pescription  of  business Norris.  409, 410;  Chisholm,  431. 4l^ 

Economies  effect* d  by..       Norris, 407, 410, 411, 424:  Chisbolm.^ 

Extent  of  control     Norris,  409. 410, 416, 423;  Chisholm,  431, 43S,4S 

OrganiEing.  reasons  and  method  of  . . .  Norris,  415, 419;  Chisholm.  4^1.4dS.€^ 

Overcapitalization .    Norris,  410, 420:  ChishobiL^ 

Prices,  effect  of  formation  on Elinck, 276.2^ 

Norris,  411, 412, 416, 429;  Chisholm,  432.^ 

Promoters'  pay Chisb(dm.4SS 

Protection  of  forests  by ..  Chisholm. 445. 447 

Wages  increased Norris,  41 1 ;  Chisholm.  49 

Interstate  commerce,  prohibition  of,  in  trust  products Hillyer.l6 

Inventions,  industrial  combinations  promote Schwab, 463 

Investment  in  industrial  combinations,  widely  distributed  . Flint  SI 

Iron  and  steel  combinations: 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company- 
Capitalization  of Holt -560 

Control,  extent  of Holt  560 

Earning^s _ .' Holt  3^' 

Formation  of.effecton  prices _-.  Holt 561 

American  Tin  Plate  Company- 
Capitalization  of Holt  5.^ 

Competition  with  not  serious Lamb.  -SS 

Determines  prices  of  tin  plate  in  the  United  States Lamb.  o£ 

Earnings _ _.  Holt. .>V^, 559 

Extent  of  control Holt,  538 

Carnegie  Company- 
Exports,  proportion  of  total  exports  of  steel Schwab,  4« 

Organization  and  business Schwab,  448. 449.458 

Pension  and  assistance  to  workingmen Schwab.  463 

Sale  to  United  States  Steel  Corporation  Schwab,  468. 475 

Superiutendence,  methods  of  maintaining  efficiency Schwab.  452. 4d6 

Wages Schwab.460,4e 

Sloes-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  Company— 

^usineBs,  description  of  _ Flint,  56, 57;  Hopkins.  50M16 

^capitalization Flint,  54, 56;  Hopkins,  509-516 
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Iron  and  steel  combinations — Continued.  Page. 
Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  Company- 
Organization,  method  of _ _ .  Flint,  53,  .14 

Subscription  agreement _ Flint,  54 

United  States  Steel  Corporation.    (See  United  States  Steel  Corporation. ) 
Iron  and  steel  industry  (see  also  Steel) : 

Export  trade Schwab,  455;  Butler,  494;  Hopkins,  512, 518 

Alabama  ... Hopkins, 512 

Iron  pipe,  prices,  1892, 1901 Klinck,  276, 280 

New  England,  possibility  of  steel  manufacture  in  .  King,  506 

Output,  Alabama Hopkins,  508 

Pig  iron,  varieties . . .  .  Hopkins,  515 

Prices.     (SeePrtce«.) 

Raw  materials,  free,  desirability  of  _ . Atkinson,  531 

Scrap  iron,  importation  and  tariff Schwab,  458 

Southern Hopkins,511 

Absorption  by  United  States  Steel  Corporation  possible.  . . .  Hopkins,  514 

Tariff ,  effect  on Butler,  493, 494; 

Hopkins,  516;  Holt,  562, 578;  Gun  ton,  620, 621, 626 

Effect  of  removal  of Chapman,  110;  Schwab,  466;  Holt,  577, 578 

World  combination  impossible Schwab,  465 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of King,  503, 504 

Iron  ore : 

Carnegie  Company,  production  by . ,        Schwab,  448 

Composition,  Alabama Hopkins,  509, 510 

Exhaustion,  prospect  of Schwab.  464;  King,  500;  Hopkins,  511, 514, 515 

Iron  contained  in  . .   Hopkins,  509, 510, 514, 515 

Lake  Superior- 
Ownership  and  markets Schwab,  470-472;  King,  499, 500 

Prices  reduced .,. i King,  499, 500 

Prospect  of  exhaustion  _ _   _ .  Schwab,  464 

Mixture  needed,  and  advantages Schwab,  450, 472 

Possession  necessary  to  compete  in  steel  manufacture King,  504, 505 

Prices King,  499, 500;  Hopkins,  513 

Tariff..--.- Schwab, 457, 458, 466;  King, 499, 506, 507 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  control  of Schwab,  450, 470, 471 

Value  in  the  ground.-.  Schwab, 457, 464, 472;  King,  500;  Hopkins,  511, 514, 515 

Japan,  American  Tobacco  Company  factories Duke,  322 

Jobbers : 

American  Tobacco  Company, protection  to Lee,341 

Associations  of,  prices  fixed  by,  plate  glass Pitcaim,  230;  Heroy,  244 

Elimination  discussed. Taylor,  151, 159 

Jobbing  business,  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company Pitcaim,  227, 280, 238 

Jones  &  Laughlin,  organization  and  business King,  499, 501, 603, 598 

Labor  (see  also  Employees:  Hours;  Wages) : 

Borax  industry,  foreign  labor Holt,  570 

Capital,  relation  to Hopkins,  344, 346, 356, 356 

Child  labor Fitter,  148 

Colored,  coal  mining,  Alabama Hopkins, 508 

Combinations,  attitude  toward. .  Flint,  85;  Chapman,  100-102;  Grimwood,  128 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company Chapman,  98 

American  Tobacco  Company I>nke,323,324 

Continental  Tobacco  Company _ Duke,323,324 

National  Asphalt  Company  ^. •  Sewall,679 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company Chapnian,101 

United  States  Tobacco  Company Campbell,315 

Comparative  efficiency  of  United  States  and  foreign Hopkins,  352; 

Atkinson,  532, 537;  Lamb,  594, 595 

Convict,  binder-twine  industry Fitter,  150;  Taylor,  160 

Competition  not  true  competition Atkinson,  535 

Cost  of  production,  relative  to,  in  thread  industry Hopkins,  851 

Disputes Grimwood,  122 

Cordage  industry .  Holmes,  140 

Effect  of  combination Spalding,  9; 

Flint,  89;  Chapman,  98;  Schwab,  459;  Sewall,  678;  Pope,  690 

Greater  efficiency Duke,  327; 

Chisholm,  438;  Schwab,  452, 456;  Butler,  490 

Factory  laws  advocated Gunton,  614 

Foreign  labor.     {See  Foreign  labor.) 

Glass  industry,  inferior  to  foreign  labor Holt,  565 
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Labor— Continued.  P*^ 

Increaae  of,  in  different  indnefcriee -  .  Ghmton,  (07,88 

8teadine88,  cordage  mannfactnre Holines,  144.118 

Tariff,  effect  of..  Holt,  575,583;  Lamb,  596,597;  Tayler.<K)l,604;  GimtaQ,a9 

Wall-paper  manofactorer,  annnal  period  of Bum,  291,902 

Window-glass  industry,  condiQon  of Holt.  579,580 

Women.    (See  Woman  labor,) 
I«abor  organijMtions: 

Amalgamated  Asndation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers King,  508,304 

Attitude  of  combinations  toward. . .  Flint,  So;  Butler,  718;  Postlethwaite,7ll 

American  Tobacco  Company Duke,  328,Si4 

Continental  Tobacco  Company Duke,  333,  SS4 

Otis  Elevator  Company Baldwin,  «e 

United  States  Tobaoco Company GampbeIl,31o 

Coal  and  iron,  Alabama Hopkins,  508 

Cordage  industry Holmes,  140;  Tfcylor,lfi2 

Effect  of  combination  on Bum,  285,398,302 

Limitation  of  output Schwab,  460;  Butler,4M 

Plate-glass  industry,  nonexistence  of Pitcaim,336 

Salt  industry,  noneziBtence  of White,a56 

Wages,  effect  on Schwab,  400 

Workingmen,  effect  on,  detrimental Schwab,  480,401 

Lake  Shore  and  Uichimn  Southern  Railroad,  freight  discriminations 
by,  for  Standard  OUa>mpany Lloyd,641,6« 

Lake  transportation,  ore  vessels - Eing^SOl 

Larffe-acale  production,  advantages HopkiBS,dOO 

ZiOad: 

Price,  England  and  New  York £Uiott,210 

White,  combinations  in  ..     .     .--.  Elliott,  310, 214 

Tariff  reduction  advocated Elliott,  309414 

Leather  combination.    (See  United  States  Leather  Company, ) 

Legislation  regarding  combinations  (see  also  Remedies;  Anti-trust  latr) : 

Benefits  should  be  retained Lamb,  588 

Corporation  laws  of  different  States  compared  Wliite,3e9 

Corporations  whose  stock  is  sold  on  e>  chauges   -. . .  Campbell, Sll 

Deprecated GrimwooilSO; 

Waterbury,137;  Chisholm,  4:iS:  Butler,  489, 497.488 

Discussed Chapman,  110;  White,383,308 

Examiners,  appointment  of    Canipbedl.Sll 

Exclusive  contracts,  prohibition  of CainpbeU,3ll 

National  legislation,  cause  of  trusts SnUding,! 

Necessary Spalding,3;  Hilly8r,15 

Prices,  regulation  of Canipbell,311 

Publicity  desirable - -..  Piel,673 

Restrictions  proposed Campbell.  311,315 

Securities,  reprulation  of  issue Flint.OO 

Stock  watering  should  be  checked McIntiro,G@ 

Trade  best  reflated  by  natural  laws Flint  93 

Libraries,  provision  by  employers Holmes,  144;  Abbott,  30S 

Lima  oil: 

Production  yearly  from  1886  to  1900    Foeter.OTO 

Proportion  of,  controlled  by  Standard  Oil  Company Lockwood.  654, 635 

Limestone  supply,  Alabama Hopkins,  590. 511 

Linseed  oil:  / 

Price Elliott,  309, 310 

Reduction  of  tariff  advocated.... Elliott, 309-314 

Lumber  industry,  salt  a  by-product,  Michigan White.  349, 260 

Lunch  room,  provision  by  employers  . .  Holmes,  144;  Abbott  303 

Machinery: 

Cordage  industry Qrimwood,  114;  Waterbury,132 

Effect  of  combination FlintW 

Export  trade Butler,  494 

Imp:  ovement  of  meat  packing Klinck,  277,878 

Use  in  manufacture  of  cigarettes Duke,3S5 

Maintenance  of  prices.     (See  Prices,) 

Management.     (See  Admi7iistration;  Economies.) 

Managers,  local,  comparison  of  results.  National  Sali  Company White,  358 

Manganese,  consumption  and  use Schwab,  464 

Manila  hemp.     (See  Hemp,) 

Mathews's  case.     (See  Standard  Oil  Company.) 
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Meat  packing^:  Page. 

Buffalo,  conditions Klinck,  374-278 

Chicago,  comnetition,  severity  of Klinck,  275 

Railroad  aiscriminations  in  favor  of  packers Klinck,  274, 275 

Metals,  prices  of,  in  1900  and  1901 Ganton,  627;  Thompson,  692, 698 

Middlemen: 

Elimination- 
Discussed Taylor,  161;  Bum,  283, 284, 292 

Plate-glass  industry ..   ...  Mayer, 224, 225:  Pitcaim,238 

Silt White,  254, 266 

Function  in  iron  and  steel  trade Butler,  487--489, 495 

Milling  combination.    (See  Standard  Milling  Company.) 

Missouri  anti-alum  law: 

Attempt  to  repeal Morrison,  369-^71 

Bill  for  repeal  of — 

Opposed  by  National  Health  Society Morrison,  369 

Passed  by  House  of  Bepresentatived Morrison,  369 

Report  of  Senate  Committee  on Morrison,  870, 371 

Money  market : 

Not  controlled  by  industrial  trusts Spalding,  9 

Surplus  due  to  development  of  industry _ .  Gunton,  621 

Monopoly  (see  also  Control  of  output;  Prices): 

Possible  only  through  lowest  prices Flint.  89 

Tariff  prevents Gunton,633 

Theoretically  impossible,  practically  possible Tayler,  607 

Municipal  ownership.     ( See  Public  ownership, ) 

Nails  (see  also  Wire-nail  industry)  prices,  189M901 Klinck,  276, 280 

National  Asphalt  Company: 

Asphalt  Company  of  America,  capitalization Sewall,  677 

Organization Sewall,677 

Capitalization _ - Sewall,  677 

Description  of  business Sewall,  676, 677, 678 

Economies  secured _ Sewall,  678 

Empowered  to  purchase  its  own  capital  stock Sewall,  679, 680 

Extent  of  control Sewall,677 

Foreign  trade 8ewall,678 

Labor,  attitude  toward Sewall,  679 

Effect  on Sewall,  678 

Organization  of _ Sewall,  677, 678 

Prices,  effect  of  formation  on _ Sewall,  678 

Wages,  not  affected  by .  Sewall,  679 

National  BiAcuit  Company,  organization,  capitalization,  and  conditions 
ofbusiness Crawford,  719, 720 

National  Cordage  Company.    (See  Cordage  combinations, ) 

National  Healtn  Society: 

Objects  of Kelley,694 

Relations  with  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company   Morrison,  368, 369; 

Morris,  394, 395;  Kelley,694 
Work  done  by Kelley,695 

National  Salt  Company  (see  also  Salt  industry): 

Annual  report,  1900 -.- White,257 

Capitalization  and  promotion _ White,  249-25-i,  269 

Competition  with.. White.249;  Klinck. 270-274 

Control  of  output Klinck.  270-273 

Discriminations  not  given  to White,  261 

Organization,  plan  of White,  250 

Plants  and  capacity. White,247 

Prices  advanced  by Klinck,  270 

Profits  and  dividends White,  259 

Results  of  combination- -.        White,253 

Subscription  agreement White,  251 

National  Starch  Company: 

By-laws Flint, 77,80 

Capital  stock,  purchase  of Flint,  76 

Capitalization Flint,  67, 72;  Piel,  673 

(Certificate  of  incorporation Flint,  74-76 

De8crii)tion  of  business Flint, 66, 67, 71;  Piel,673 

Executive  committee Flint,  78 

752 G:3 
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Starch  Oompany — Oontinned.  p^cb. 

ESztent  of  control Pui^O 

Orgftiiuation,  method  of     Flint, 66, 69, 73-74;  Piel.671.673 

Promoters  pay FlintCT 

Wages,  effect  of  formation  on Pid,673 

National  Starch  Manufacturing  ComiMuy: 

Capitalisation Piel,672,«:i 

Economies  seonred  through  formation  of Piel,672.n 

Formation,  reaMms  for   Piel,C1 

Organization,  method  of         Piri,6?S 

Prices,  effect  of  formation  on   Piel,673,674 

Reorganization  agreement  Flini67-ld 

Hepera  Chemical  Company: 

Capitalization Hnbben.199 

New  England: 

Steel  manafactore.  possibility  disonssed _  King,506 

News  print  paper: 

No  importation  of Norri8,400.4U 

Reasons  why  pablishers  do  not  mannfactore. NorrisJ^ 

Nickel  industry: 

No  combination  in ThompeocfiS 

Ore,  nr>t  produced  in  this  country ThompsoD.OB 

Prices,  reaecms  forincreaaein Thompson, 693,681 

Ohio: 

Amount  of  oil  shipped  from,  by  Standard  Oil  Company Monnett,  657, <S8 

Standard  Oil  Company  vindicated  by  courts,  of  charge  of  bribery 

Archbold,  66(M6» 

Oil  (see  also  Standard  Oil  Company): 

Crude,  prices. Gunton,  637.636 

niuminating,  price  of,  affected  by  competition Lee,  600 

Effect  on  cordage  industry Fitler.  151 

Made  by  independent  refiners - Archbold.  66S 

Terminal  facilitiea,  monopoly  of,  by  Standard  Oil  Company. . .  Lloyd, 6C3 
Linseed- 
Combinations  in.  existence ElliottSlO 

Price.  England  and  UnitedStates Elliott, 309,210 

Tariff rednction advocated Elliott, :309-3U 

Orford  Copper  Company: 

Description  of  business - . .  . .  Thompson.  092 

Not  a  combination Thompson.  6Se 

Organization  of  combinations,  method  of: 

American  Caramel  Company -.- Flint M 

American  Cyhicie  Company Flint, 50,51 

American  Milling  Company Chapman,97 

American  Smel ting  ana  Refining  Company ..      Chapnum .  9S,  94 

American  Thread  Company Hopkins,35S 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company Chapman,  105. 106 

Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company Chapman.  101 

General  Aristo  Company Hubbell,  188, 189 

International  Paper  Company Chi8holm,432.<IS8 

National  Starch  Company Flint, 66, 69,73,73 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company - Ohapman,99 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company - - .  Flint,  87. 47 

Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  Company Flint,58,54 

Standard  Milling  Company Mclntire,682 

United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company Flint,  57. 65, 66 

United  States  Leather  Company Lapham,  685, 686 

United  States  Rubber  Company Flint, 47,48 

United  States  Steel  Corporation Schwab,  450, 452, 453 

Otis  Elevator  Company: 

Capitalization,  basis  of Baldwin.  691 

Description  of  business Baldwin,691 

Economies  secured  through  formation  of Baldwin.  691 

Extent  of  control Baldwin,  691 

Hours  of  labor  reduced  by Baldwin,692 

Organization,  method  of Baldwin, 691 

Organized  labor,  attitude  toward Baldwin,  69S 

Prices,  effect  of  formation  on Baldwin,  691 

Wages,  formation  of,  has  not  affected Baldwin,    " 
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Overcapitalization  (see  also  Capitalization):  Pase. 

Ck>mpetitioii  fostered  by Piel,673 

Effects  discussed Butler.  497 

General  public  not  affected  by Chapman,  107 

Investors*  importance  to Chapman,  lOB 

Prejudicial  in  many  cases Flint,  92 

Prices  increased  by Tayler,  606, 609 

Relation  to  charges,  discussed _ Schwab,467 

Tariff  responsible  for Holt,  554 

Ownership  of  stock,  general  diffusion,  National  Salt  Company..  White, 264, 265 
Pacific  Borax  and  Bedwood  Chemical  Works,  Limited,  earnings         Hoi 

Pails,  tin  and  wooden,  prices,  1891-1901 Klinck,  276, 379 

Paint  manufacture: 

Combination  in.  existence  denied £lliott,211 

Development  of  trade  in  United  States,  causes Elliott,  21 

Export  trade  affected  by  tariff Elliott,  210, 218, 214 

Wages Elliott,  211, 212;  Chisholm,442 

Panic  of  1857  not  due  to  tariff Atkinson,  541 

Paper  industry  (see  also  International  Paper  Company;  Spruce  supply; 
Woodpxup): 

Competition,  effect  on Chisholm,431,488 

Condition  of,  before  formation  of  International  Paper  Company.  Norris,408; 

Chisholm,  431 
Cost  of  production  lower  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  Chisholm,  442 

News-print  paper,  no  importation  of Norris,  409, 414 

Reasons  why  publishers  do  not  manufacture .   . .  Norris,  422 

Output  of,  in  the  United  States Norris,  407, 411 ;  Chisholm,  436, 437 

Plants,  cost  of  construction  of Chisholm,  441 

Requisites  for  success Norris,  413 

Prices,  1891-1901 Klinck, 276, 279 

Quality  of  paper  improved  since  formation  of  International  Paper 

Company _ Chisholm,  435 

Tariff,  effect  on Norris,  418, 414, 425, 428;  Chisholm,  489, 440, 442, 443 

Effect  of  removal  of Norris,  415, 417, 425, 428;  Chisholm,  443, 446 

Patents: 

Combinations,  effect  on Waterburjr,  133 

Paper  industry,  considerable  factors Norris,  423 

Photographic  supplies Carbutt,  180;  Dailey,  184;  Abbott,  197, 198, 203 

Secrecy  preferred  in  certain  instances Abbott.  203 

Wall-paper  designs Bum,  287 

Paternalism,  different  from  protection Gunton,  611, 612 

Pennsylvania  petroleum,  production  of,  yearly  from  1859  to  1900.  Foster,  670, 671 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  war  on,  in  the  interests  of  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany    Lloyd,  642, 643 

Pensions,  Qimegie  Company Schwab,  463 

Petroleum.    (See  OtZ.) 

Philippine  war,  effect  on  price  of  cordage .  Taylor,161 

Philippines: 

Closing  of  ports Taylor,  153-155 

Cordage  manufacture,  probable  effect Grim  wood,  115,116; 

Waterbury,  136;  Holmes,  141;  Fitler,150 

Phosphate  baking  powders Morrison,  373, 379 

Photo-lCaterials  Company,  condition  of,  before  merged  in  General  Aristo 

Company - Hubbell,  189 

Photographic-supplies  combination: 

American  Aristotype  Company,  capital  stock  and  business Hubbell,  188 

Eastman  Kodak  c:ompany— 

Contracts  with  dealers Hubbell,  191, 192 

Methods  of  business Dailev.  183-187 

Relations  with  General  Aristo  Company Habbell,  189, 190 

General  Aristo  Company — 

Business,  description  of Hubbell,  188, 191, 192;  Abbott,  200 

Capitalization Hubbell,  188, 190;  Abbott,  200 

Contracts  with  dealers Hubbell,  191, 193 

Contracts  with  foreign  producers  of  paper Hubbell,  191 

Formation  and  policy Carbntt,  173-182;  Hubbell,  188, 189, 194 

Methods Dailev,  183-187 

Relations  with  Eastman  Kodak  Company HubbeU,  189, 190 
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Photof^raphic  supplies  industry: 

C'oii.litiniia  of  trade  in Dailey,  183-187:  Abbott.  l»-3l« 

(oiii]>etii  ion.  effect  on    Garbutt  175, 176:  Hubb^.  ISltS 

Exclusive  contractfiin Carbutt,  174, 1T5, 179-182: 

Dailey,  18S-187;  Abbott,  197-9! 
Pa|>er— 

American  and  foreign Carbutt.  177. 178:  DiMlay.  1* 

Coihlitions  ot  trade  in Oarbatt,  173-ia 

Control  of  raw  material - Carbatt.  174. 177-l3^. 

DaUey,  183-185;  Hubbell.  191;  Abbott.  196,  IIT 

ImproveinentB  in      - Abbott  1S6 

Mann  Hciarers  in  the  United  States,  list Abbott.  1$8 

I'riiitiiii;  out  and  developing-out,  distinguished Cprbutt.  171.  i3 

Piecework,  corilage  iudnstry Waterbmy,  IS 

Pipe: 

Cant  irtni.     iSee  ( 'ast  iron  pifte  combifiation,) 

W  roii;rlit-iron.  prices.  lH*J-2-UK)l Kli]K^27fi.3» 

Pipe  lines: 

Kreo.  ojiposition  to  law .   Lie. 651 

Mono]K)ly  of.  by  Standard  Oil  Company,  secured  through  freight  dis- 
criminations       -  Uoyd.6tt 

Pittsburg  Brewing  Company,  a  local  company Chapman  M 

Pittsburj:r  Coal  Company: 

Comi>etltion.<«tTe<t  of  combination  on Chapoiaa.  lOe? 

Description  of  buMness -  Chapman.  100. 101, lUtlfli 

Flarninj;s  .   ChapmaiLlOI 

LalH)r ,  attitude  toward CliapiiiaD.  i«l 

Or^jini /at ion.  method  of Chapiii8iL.fl 

Reasons  for  .     .   Chapman. 9> 

Prices.  orTt^ct  of  combination  on CfaapmaitlOQ 

Railroads,  relations  w.ih Chapman.  100-10 

Wajxes  system        .. Chapman.  101. 168 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company: 

I lusiness methods Elliott, 208, 300. 21 1-214:  MaTer,21S-2» 

(  apitahzation - Pitcaim, 227.90 

Control  of  trade       Elliott, 207. 2U 

History  and  policies Pitcaim,  227-242;  Heroy. 243-dlS 

MonoiK>ll>^tic  methods    .   .       Mayer,  218-2S 

Profits  Pitcairn,  2;i3,  235,  SST 

Plants,  closing  of.     (See  (Ittsiug  of  plants.) 

Plate-glass  combinations  (see  also  Pittf^urg  Plate  Glass  Company)^ 

Knrope    .-..  Pitcaiiu, 231 

Plate-glass  industry Mayer,  21 W81 

•A'  and 'Mr  buyers    Mayer,  218. 223. 224;  Pi  tcairn,  230,  231,241;  Heroy.dlS 

Compct ition  in  manufacture    . . Mayer.  2S 

CNmditious  of  trade Mayer,  218-^5 

Control  of  output      Pitcaim,  227.  i.{9:  Heroy,  dIS 

Employees,  imml)er  and  nationality P  tcaim,  240. 341 

Fa^.torie-*.  capacity  and  production,  Europe . . .  Pitcaim,  288 

Cnited  States" -.  Pitcaim,S7 

Foreiurn.  surpl  us  products  sent  to  United  States    . .  Pitcaint.  236 

History  and  growth  in  United  States Pitcaim.  226, 3^ 

Importation Pitcaim,  HO 

Forbidden  by  combination Maypr.  218-221 ,  224;  Heroy.  243.  «4 

Insurance,  rates  raised   _  fiUiott.  369 

Jobbers Pitcaim,  230:  Heroy.  ^ 

La  lx>r  organizations Pitcaim,  236 

Prices,  advance  defended  _   Pitcaim,  231, 2S 

Antwerp  Elliott,  207, 308 

Euroi>e  and  America   ..  Mayer,  219 

Proiluctitm  in  the  United  States Elliott,  907, 21S 

Stock  sheets  and  cut  si /les.  explained Mayer,  211 

Supi>ose<  1  ajinrt»emen t  among  all  producers ..     Majer.  2SS 

TaritT,  changes  Mayer.  219,  220.  223;  Pitcaim,  338 

Hedui  tion  urged .  Elliott,  206-210,  213-216;  Majer.  388 

«i    W«K^8         - lidayer,  219,  220;  Pitcaurn,  233-886 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company: 

J^^^[« '*"d  profits Holmes.  145. 146 

^^mpany  tenements Holmes,  140. 145 
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Politics:  Papfe- 

Ck)Trapte<l  hv  troBta - Holt,  5o4 

Tariff  should  be  taken  from (iunton,  GiU 

Pools: 

Cordage  indnstry Waterbury,  136, 137;  Holmes,  138:  Filler.  147 

Steel manafactnre ..- King. oOl 

Wall  paper  manufacture Burn.  282. 288, 285, 280. 300 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  organization  and  conditions  of  business 

Postlethwaite,721 

Prices  (see  also  Control  of  output;  Monopoly): 
AurcQiTiftTi'f'ji 

Cordage Grimwood, lis.  121:  Taylor,  163,104 

Fines  as  penalties  for  breaking Bum,  283, 286 

Steel ,.        King,  501, 502 

Baking  powders,  alum -  Morrison.  3 7:{:  Morris,  389 

Phosphate    .   -   .  -  Morrison.  373 

Prices  Cream  Baking  Powder,  - . Morrison, 372, 373 

Royal  - - - Morrison,  372. 373;  Morris.  388 

Boraz.effectof  tariff  on Holt,  568. 509 

Oast  iron  pipe  combination,  excessive. .   Hillyer,  1 1 

Chemical  products,  effect  of  tariff  on Atkinson.  533;  Bagg,  075 

Cigarettes,  cut  in  certain  localities  by  American  Tobacco  C'ompany. 

Landstreet,  337 

Competition,  effect  on  ._  Spalding,  10;  Klinck,  272;  Hopkins,  344,513 

Cooperage,  1891-1901    Klinck.  277, 278, 281 

Crude  oil,  uniform  to  all  producers Gunton,  636 

Determining,  methods  of — 

By  deare-(t  product. . . Gunton,  617 

By  economic  law . . Gunton,  017 

By  principal  producer,  plate  glass _  _ Pitcaim.  2iid 

Regulation  hy  la w .  _  Spalding,  5, 7:  Campbell,  31 1 

Dtscriminatlon  in,  should  be  prevented        .  . Gunton,  634 

Effects  of  combination  . .  Hillyer,  12. 13:  La  Taste,  28;  Flint,  m):  Hopkins,  344; 

Butler.  488, 491 ;  Holt.  552, 553:  Tavler,006;  Gunton,  626, 627. 035 

American  Bicycle  Company .  Pope,  (MK) 

American  Fisheries  Company ('hurch.  ()84 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company Holt.  501 

American  Tin  Plate  Company. .  Holt,  557. 558, 559;  Lamb  592:  (Junton.  030 
Arbitrary  prices  made  by.    Spalding.  2;  White.  263;  Butler,  488:  Lamb.  58<i 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company .  Chapman.  10(> 

Cordage  industry  .   Holmos.  139 

General  Chemical  Company .    .       ...  Bagg.  075 

International  Paper  Company . .   .   .  Klinck,  270, 279; 

Norria.  41 1, 412, 416, 429;  Chisholm,  432, 435 

National  Asphalt  Company    ...  . Sewall,078 

National  Starch  Manutacturing  Company.  . . Piel,  673. 674 

Otis  Elevator  Company '.   . Baldwin.  091 

Photographic  paper..   .   . Abbott, 200, 203 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company Chapman,  100, 102 

Raw  material,  cordf^^ .   Holmes,  139:  Taylor,  156 

Reduction  probable Schwab.  453 

Salt White,  254, 255, 2VAI 200, 2<i7;  Klinck,  270. 280 

Saltpeter .       Klinck. 278 

Thread  industry Hopkins.  34h.  352, 357 

Tobacco,leaf Campbell,  308. 313 

Manufactured Cami)bell,307.312;  Dnke,31H.325 

United  States  Leather  (Company Lapham.  f)87 

Wholesale        .....  ..   Butler.  4  S8, 489 

Excessive,  disadvantageous  to  manufacturers Taylor,  1 55 

Relation  to  competition Hopkins,  3 14, 513 

Export  trade.     ( See  Exjxyrt  j^rives. ) 

Gambling,  how  affected  by Schiff,776 

Glass --.- Holt.  565, 566:  Gunton,  631 

Plate  glass  .  Elliott,  207, 208:  Mayer.  219:  Pitcaim.  230, 231 ,  232:  Heroy,  243 

Glucose,  effect  of  combination Butler,  718 

Hemp (Jrimwood,  114;  Waterbury,  134;  Taylor,  154 

Iron  and  steel  industry— 

Decline  of,  under  protective  tariff Gunton,  02i),  621, 626 

ESngland  and  America.  Butler, 494 
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Prices — Continaed.  Pasn 

Iron  and  steel  industry — 

In  190<)  and  1901  GimtoiL« 

Iron  ore Kiii^,  499, 500;  Hopkins,  313 

Iron  pipe Klinck.j:6,3ffl 

Steel  rails,  export  and  domestic Schwib.4S4 

Stmotnral  steel King.jfiS 

Maintenance  of  uniform— 

American  Tobacco  Compsny Lee,3ti 

Continental  Tobacco  Company ^ CampbdLSI 

Effect  of,  on  mannfactnrerB'  bosinesB liee.141 

Favored  by  jobbers    -  .     .   .    Lee.S41.3S 

Roval  Baking  Powder  Compsny Morris,  388.  SHI 

Selling  agencies,  effect  of Bum,  284, 385. 2M 

Metal8,in  1900  and  1901 GnntoiLCr 

Nickel,  reasons  for  increase  of Thompson.  ^1(9S 

Oil     Elliott,  a09, 310:  Qnnton,  627. 636:  Lee,  660:  Archbold. 60 

Overcapitalization  of  industrial  combinations,  enhanced  by  .  Tayler,6016QI 
Paper- 
Decrease  of .  effect Notm.^ 

Increase  of ,  effect  of  . .   . Norris,  412,121 

Intt^mational  Paper  Company,  effect  of  formation  of Klinck.  ^TS.  379; 

Norris,411,412,41€.49 

Redaction  of ,  to  introduce  goods I>ake,31^.319 

Standard  Oil  Company Tayler,  607:  Lock  wood,  652, 851 » 

Sugar,  in  1900 and  1«01 GmitaiL«: 

Tariff , effect  on Holt 57B-5;i: 

Lamb,  595;  Gunton,  617, 618, 620, 621, 625,  &SM 

Thread,  in  England  and  America      .. Hoirikim.SS 

Tinpails KWiKi.!*?l?3 

Tinplate ..     Holt. 570-576;  Lamb, 501;  Gnnton.es. Si 

From  1880  to  1»()1 Guntos,© 

Tobacco,  leaf,  not  lower  to  tobacco  combinations Dake.SS 

United  States  Steel  Cor|)oration,  control  by,  i>o8sibility  discussed 

Schwab,  4^.  «S 

Wallpaper Bum.S': 

Wire  nails .    .  Qunt(m.$S 

Window  glass -.  Holt5©,» 

Price's  cream  baking  i>owder _ Morrison.  ^.3!^ 

Prison  labor.     (See  Convict  labor.) 

Prize  system,  alum  baking  powder,  sold  on Morm^ 

Production  (see  also  Control  of  out  out:  Coat  of  production)'. 

Overproduction,  cause  of  consolidation,  plate  glass Pitcaim,  ^* 

Regulation  of,  secured  by  combination Flint,  35,91,92;  ChapmsD.-.A 

Profits,     {^"yee  Earnings,) 

Promoters*  pay -- Chapman.96.9r 

American  Ohicle  Company Flint,  51,5S 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company Chapman. di 36 

American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  13 

International  Paper  Company Ch^ohn.^ 

National  Starch  Company FRntC 

Rubber  Goods  Manuracturing  Company ._.  FhniSS 

United  States  Rubber  Company Fliot<:$ 

Promotion.     (See  Capitalization;  Organization.) 

Prosperity: 

Relation  to  combinations Hillyer,  14, 15;  Hopkin&.3lS 

South,  due  to  protective  tariff Qiinton.6Sl 

United  States,  due  to  natural  sources Holt.  579,58 

Protection  of  forests.     (See  Forests.) 

Protective  tariff*.     (See  Tariff.) 

Public  ownership  -   Spalding.^ 

Hill)  er,  16, 16, 19;  Tayler,608:  Qunton,638:  Mathews. 61 
Industries  generally Spalding.  8;  Hillyer,  16;  Guntoo,  CSS 

Publicity  of  corporations,  discussed White,  266-268;  Schwab,  474;  PieLS^S 

Pure  Oil  Company: 

Notatrust _ Lee.639. 

Offers  of  sale  to  Stendard  Oil  Company Lee,  660;  Archbold.60 

^^"^or  combination,  organization  and  description  of  business. .  Bond,  790,721 
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BaUroads:  Pa«e- 

Carnegie  Company,  ownership Schwab,  448, 449 

Discriminations — 

Existence  discnssed Holmes,142; 

Fitler,149;  Schwab,  470;  Hopkins,  515-516 

National  Salt  Company White,261 

Public  ownership  a  remedy  for Mathews,651 

South  Improvement  Company Lloyd,  640, 641 

Standard  Oil  Company.  Gunton,  687;  Lloyd,  641, 642, 043, 645 

Monopoly  of  pipe  lines  secured  by Lloyd,  642 

Underbilhng Klinck,  274, 275 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  relation  to Chapman,  100, 101 

Receiverships,  statutory  regulations  discussed Hopkins,  515 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  ownership Schwab,  471 ;  King,  506 

Bails,  steel: 

Decline  in  price  under  protective  tariff. Gunton,  620, 621, 625 

Export  and  domestic  prices. —  Schwab,  464 

Baw  materials: 

Paper  industry,  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. .  .Chisholm,  442 

Photograph  paper  business Carbutt,  174, 177-182; 

Dailey,  188-185;  Hubbell,191;  Abbott,  196, 197 

Rubber  manufacture,  prices  of ,  in Flint,  86, 81 

Steel  and  iron  industry,  desirability  of  free,  in Atkinson,  531 

Bebates: 

Export  goods,  effect  of Atkinson,  536 

Railways.     (See  Railroads,  discrimiyiations,) 

Reexported  goods,  of  little  advantage  to  small  exporters Lamb,  586 

Tin  plate,  cost  of  collecting Holt,  571 

Befining  combinations.  (See  American   Smelting   and  Refining  Comr 

pany,) 
Bemedies  for  evils  of  combination  (see  also  Legislation;  Tariff) . .  La  Taste,  29; 

Tayler,  606, 608 

Competition.- Waterbury,  182, 187; 

Bum,  301, 304;  Butler,  497, 498;  Hopkins,  518 

Government  ownership Hillyer,  16 

Legislation -  - Spalding,  4, 6; 

Hillyer,  15, 16, 17;  Chapman,  1 10;  Campbell,  81 1, 315 

Publicity White, 266, 268;  Schwab, 474;  Piel,673 

Tariff,  reduction  of - -. Mayer,  221-224 

Removal  of,  advocated Hillyer,  17 

Revision  of,  advocated Elliott,  206-210;  213-216 

Taxation  of  excessive  earnings VThite,  266 

Restraint  of  trade: 

Contract  for.  made  by  Standard  Oil  Company '.  _  Lloyd.  641 

Exclusive  contracts  with  dealers,  effect  of Hubbell,  192, 194 

Bice,  George,  discriminations  against,  in  interest  of  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany ... Lloyd, 643, 644 

Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (See  Baking  powder  combination,) 
BuDber  combinations: 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company — 

American  Bicycle  Company,  relation  to  - Flint,  84 

Business,  description  of. - .  Flint,  34 

Bylaws. - Flint,  44-46 

Capitalization Flint,  87, 47 

Purchase  of  capital  stock _ Flint,  42 

Executive  committee Flint,  45 

Incorporation,  certificate  of Flint,  40-43 

Organization,  method  of -.. .  Flint. 37, 47 

Objectsof.. Flint.  40,41 

Promoter's  pay _ Flint,38 

Prospectus Flint,  38, 39 

Subscription  agreement Flint,  89, 40 

United  States  Rubber  Company- 
Business,  description  of _.- Flint,84 

Capitalization . .  Flint,  48 

Incorporation,  certificate  of Flint,  49, 50 

Organization,  method  of Flint,  47, 48 

Promoters*  pay Flint,  48 
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Tariif— Oontiiined.  "^ 

Effect  on  American  indnstiieB S(^1Mi^4fi5; 

Holt,  565, 571 ,  572. 578, 580, 582;  Lamb,  586, 589, 590, 595,  S38,^ 

1816.    A  horizontal  tariff  and  disastroTiB Atklnwin  311 

1857,    Induced  proflperity - AtkiiMon.SJk.' 

EstaWahment  of  manafactoree,  relation  to AtkineoiLdlS, 

519, 530, 521 ,  539, 540,  MU  50 

Export  trade,  effect  on Elliott,  210, 214;  Atkinson,  536;  Ijamb,5S 

Effect  of  removal  of -..--  Lamb.  594,  o96 

Farmers  benefited  by .-.  Tayler.WS 

Fish  oil.  necessary  for  protection  of  producers  of _ Church.^ 

Foreisp  countries,  effect  on  glucose  industry  .  Butler,  718 

GlasB industry  retarded  by ...  Holt 555 

Hides,  effect  of   .^- Atkinson,  r>;^j,  5»^6:  Lapbsm.6!J7 

History  of,  in  Great  Britain Atkinson. 535. 536 

Industrial  development  hindered  by - Atkinson,  539. 510 

Inoperative  in  certain  cases    Atkinson.  5:{7, 540;  Pc^690 

Iron  and  steel  industry— 

Effecton Butler.  48S.  494; 

Hopkins,  516;  Holt,  577, 578;  Gunton,6^,631,6SS 
Iron  ore  and  scrap  iron  discussed .  ijch  wab,  457, 458, 466;  Eing,  499. 508, 5U7 

Steel  products,  cost  of  to  consumers - Holt,5(B 

Removal  from,  effect Chapman,  110; 

Schwab,  466;  Holt,  577, 578;  Gunton.  620.621,833 

Unneoeesary Schwsb,436 

Labor,  effect  on Lamb,596,597;  Tayler.601.8W 

Proportion  benefited  by GimtaiL619 

Linseed  oil.  reduction  advocated Elliott, 209-214 

Monopoly  prevented  by Gunton.^ 

Necessary  for  goods  embodying  much  labor _ -    Schwab,  456, 481 

Noncompeting  products,  should  be  restricted  to Tayler,  805 

Paints,  export  trade  hampered  by Elliott,  210, 214 

Not  necessary  to  industry Elliott,  210, 213 

Paper  industry,  effect  on . .  Norris,  413, 414, 425, 428;  Chisbolm,  439, 440, 442. 441 

Removal  of , effect Norris,  415, 417, 425, 428:  Chisholm,  443.446 

Plate  glass,  changes .  Mayer,  219, '^,23 

High,  cause  of  evils  of  monopoly Mnyer.  221-234 

Insufficient  on  smaller  sizes Pitcaim,  235,340 

Necessary  to  industry Pitcaim.2K 

Reduction  urged Elliott,  206-210, 2 13-216;  Maver.239 

Since  IHDO ., Pitcttni.3S3 

Politics,  elimination  of,  from Gnnton,8W 

Effect  on.- Lamb,5U5;  Gunton,6i:.61d 

Pro.its,  excessive,  caused  by .._ -  Holt, 559, 561 5S1 

Protected  combinations — 

Caused  by Spalding,l;  Holt,5S,558 

Definition  of Lamb.'iS* 

Disadvantages  of — 

Delay  in  filling  orders - Lamb.58T 

Deterioration  m  products _ Lamb.^ 

Export  trade,  injured  by Lanib.58j 

Extortionate  prices  charged Lamb,^ 

Limited  only  by  amount  of  duty Lsmb,58> 

Middleman  cro  wded  out. Lamb.58T 

Relation  to Spalding,l,4; 

Hillyer,13;  Holt,  552, 553;  Tayler,  601, 608;  Guntoii.63S 

Removal  of  tariff ,  effect  on ._•... Spalding.  3;  Ho.  t,«8 

Protection,  distinct  from  paternalism Gunton,6H.6l2 

Rebate,  salt WhitcSfi 

Reduction,  practicable  generally Blliott,2lO 

Removal  of Waterbnry,  1-^ 

Desired  by  certain  manufacturers Holt.5S8 

Effect  on  American  industries Chapman,  110:  Holt.  563. 580. 5SL<'^ 

More  prejudicial  to  independent  concerns  than  to  combinations.  Flint, 87; 

Chapman,  111;  Tayler, 607;  Gunton,<>S3 

For  revenue  only,  adds  to  prices  of  products GuntoD,(nd 

Necessary  _ Lamb,  659 

Revision  of,  desirable LunKSSS 
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Tariff-Continued.     ^  f^^iOiidi^^  p^. 

Rubber  indnstry,  effect  or  removal  of Flint,  83, 86 

Relations  to Flint,  81, 82, 88, 85, 86 

Salt  - White,  260-262 

Starch  industry,  relation  of,  to Flint,  85, 86 

Tax,  distinction  between Tayler,  602 

Thread- 
Effect  of  removal  of Hopkin8,851 

Equalizes  difference  in  cost  of  production . .  Hopkins,  351 

Necessary  for  protection  of  American  thread  industry . .  Hopkins.  350, 351 

Tin-plate  industry,  effect  of Atkinson,  535, 536, 537, 557 

Holt  570, 571, 572, 578, 574, 675;  X«mb,591,592,593;  Gunton,  629, 630 

Removal,  effect  of    Holt,  575, 583;  Tayler,  603, 604 

NTobacco,  effect  of  removal  of Duke,  325, 828, 329 

Wages,  relation  to Elliott,  216 

Atkinson,  582;  Holt,  577, 578, 582;  Lamb,  590, 591, 594, 597 

Wall  paper,  manufacturers  not  desirous  of Bum,295 

War  of,  only  danger  to  international  trade . ...  Flint,  88 

Watered  trust  stocks,  responsible  for Holt,  554 

White  lead,  reduction  advocated Elliott,  209-214 

Wire  nails,  cost  of  to  consumers ' - Holt,  562 

Wood  pulp,  excessive Norri8,414 

Removal  of,  would  reduce  cost  of  paper Norris,  425 

Woolen  manufactures,  should  be  removed .  Holt,  581 

Taxation : 

Burden  of,  determined  by  value  of  product Atkinson,  520, 521 

United  States  and  foreign  countries  compared    Atkinson,  529, 530 

Excessive  earnings  taxation,  remedy  for  evils  of  combination  .  . .  White,  265 

Internal-revenue  tax Campbell,  309;  Duke,  326 

National  tax  on  land  values  desirable Lamb,  600 

Tariff  and  tax,  distinction  between Tayl6r,602 

Tenement  houses: 

Rented  to  employees  by  American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  345, 349, 350 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company Holmes,  140, 145 

Thread  combination.    (See  American  Thread  Company, ) 

Tide-water  pipe  lines,  monopoly  of,  by  Standard  Oil  Company  ...  . .  Lloyd,  642 

Tin  pails,  prices,  1891-1901 Klinck,  276, 279 

Tin  Plate  Company,  American.    (See  Iron  and  Steel  Combinations,) 
Tin-plate  industry: 

Drawback  on,  cost  of  collecting Holt,571 

Employees,  number  of Atkinson,  537 

Prices  of Holt, 570-575;  Lamb,591;  Gunton, 629-630 

Tariff- 
Effect  of Holt,  557, 570-575;  Lamb.  591, 592, 593;  Gunton,  629, 630 

Effect  of  removal  of Holt,  575, 582;  Tayler,  603, 604 

Establishment  of,  not  due  to Atkinson,  535, 536, 537 ;  Holt,  582 

Wales,  inefficient  methods,  reasons Butler,490 

Tobacco: 

Cuban,  free  admission  of Campbell,  313 

Leaf,  competition  in  purchase  of Campbell,  312, 313 

Sold  at  auction Campbell,  305 

Internal- revenue  tax,  effect  of Campbell,  309 

^^ariff,  effeot  of  removal  ^-..r .-. ^ Duke,  3§5, 828, 829 

Tobacco  combinations: 

Agreements  made  on  purchase  of  properties Campbell,  307;  Duke,  823 

American  Cigar  Company Duke,  329 

American  Tobacco  Company — 

Advertising  by Dnke,318 

Agreements  made  in  purchase  of  factories Duke,  323 

Business,  description  of    Duke,  317, 318, 329 

Capitalization Duke,  317, 331, 332 

Continental  Tobacco  Company,  relations  with Ehike,  317 

Cuts  prices  on  cigarettes  in  certain  localities Landstreet,  387 

Earningsof.. Duke,331 

Exclusive  contracts Duke,  321, 330;  Lee,  340, 341 

Factories  in  Australia,  Japan,  and  Canada Duke,  322 

Labor,  attitude  toward Duke,  323, 324 

Trade  with  China  and  India Duke,322 
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Tobacco  combinations— Continaed. 
Continental  Tobacco  Company— 

Basineas.  deeK-ription  of Dnke,  317, 318. S9 

Capitalization     ...  Diike,31« 

Exclusive  contracts  made  by Campbell,  306, 307.S11; 

Dnke,:)30;  Land8treet.;^3-^,»< 

Prices,  maintenance  of - .  CampbdlllO 

RelationH  with  American  Tobacco  Company Dnke. 97 

Hrices. etiect  oil  leaf  tobacco Campbell. 308, aS 

ElTect  on  manufactured  tobacco .  .  Camp^  ell.  -iOl,  312:  Dnke.  318,^ 

United  States  Tob  icco  Company  — 

Attitude  toward  organized  labor Campbdl,Jl5 

Hu8ine>s.  description  of      .  Campbell,3fl5 

Employees,  comparative  number  of  men  and  women  Campb^,^5 

Relations  with  . Campbell.313 

Exclu-ijve  contracts,  none  made  by - .     CampbeltJlT 

Hours  ot  lalH)r    _ Oftmpbell,315 

Wau'espaid ...  Campbell, 315 

Trade-marks: 

Bakinti:  iwwder  industry,  valuable  assets .  -     Morri§.3K 

Effect  on  combinations ...  Waterbm-.lS 

National  Hisouit  Company,  value  of -     .     Crawford-  Tit 

Photo^i*aphic  paper,  infringement    Abbott3K 

Salt,  value       . White,363 

Tobacco  trade,  valuable  assets Cainpbdl.3(n 

Trade  unions.     ( See  Jjilfor  onja  n  iza  t iontt, ) 

Transportation  routes  (see  also  Freight  rtttes),  hemp Grim  wood.  117: 

Waterbuzy.  IS 
Traveling  Men*s  Protective  Association: 

Dues LaTsste,)] 

Membershipof La Ta8t«,  2u. ^ S 

Nature  of  asa(K5iation La  Taste,  20, 34, 35 

Pur.osesof      LaTaste,aO 

Workdoneby ..      La  Taste, 36. 27 

Traveling  salesmen: 

Attitude  of.  toward  industrial  combinations La  Taste,  21,  24,  27, 38, 3S 

Eaniinjjsol  LaTMle,3D 

Economy  through  combinations  Flint,  35: 

White,  25«:  Duke,  3*iS;  Hopkins.  34< 
Effect  of  industrial  combinations  on  . .  La  Ta«<te,  26,  32:  Abbott,  3^)1 

National  Wall  Paper  ("ompany. numb.r  increased Burn,  2d2, 301, 90i 

Niimlier,  United  States La  Taste,  35 

Organizations  of  . .La  Taste,  S 

Reemployment  of La  Taste.  ^,30 

Trusts.     (See  (  Unnhinationn,) 

Twine,  binding.     (See  Binder  Urine.) 

Twine  market,  National  Cordage  Company,  effect  of  failure  on . .  Fitler,  147, 149 

Union  Selling  Company,  nature  and  business    Taylor,  139 

United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company: 

Bond 8uhscrii)tion agreement. Flint, 60-^ 

Business,  description  of Flint  57 

Capitalization Flint,  57,^ 

Ccmsolidation,  plan  of  .    .  Flint,  5M0 

Orgauizaticm,  method  of . .     .  Flint,  57, 65,6< 

ProspiH  tns Flint,  57, 58^ 

Underwriters'  agreement Flinty  <&-65 

United  States  Cordage  Association.     (See  Cm^dage  combination^,) 
United  States  Flour  Milling  Company: 

Capitalization _ Mclntare.®! 

Organization  of Mclntire.frl 

United  States  incorporation  law,  advocated White,  3^ 

United  States  Leather  Company: 

Business,  description  of Lapham,  685,681 

Capitalization Lai)ham.686,^ 

Economies  secured  through  combination Lapham.  fi86,  ®r 

Not  a  monopoly Lapham,  686, 6^7 

Organization,  method  of - Lapham. 685, 6^ 

Prices,  effect  of  formation  on    .. _ Lapham. 687 

Wages,  effect  of  formation  on TAph^m  $S7 
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United  States  Rubber  Company.     (See  Rubber  combinations. )  Pnffe. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation: 

Advantages  of  consolidation Schwab,  450-453, 468;  Gnnton,  635 

Capitalization Schwab,  464, 467, 472, 473;  Holt,  556, 557  -- 

Over  capitalization Holt.  556, 557  ^ 

Coal,  ownership  by Schwab,  457  w* 

Competition  with- King,  504-506;  Hopkins.  51 1,513, 514:  Tayler,  603m 

Extension  into  the  South  possible Hopkins,  514  *^ 

Extent  of  control Schwab,  455, 465  ^ 

Iron  ore.  contiol  of Schwab.  450, 470, 471  '-* 

Organization,  methods Schwab,  450, 452, 453 ''' 

Prices,  control  of Schwab,  455, 465 '' 

Profits  of,  largely  due  to  the  tariff Holt,  562 

Prospectus,  certificate  of  incorporation,  by-laws - . .  Schwab,  475-487  "^ 

Purcnase  of  Carnegie  Company Schwab.  468, 475  * 

Steamboats  and  railroads  owned  by Schwab,  471;  King,  506 

Stocks,  exchange  of,  for  stocks  of  constituent  companies Schwab,  468. 475 

Ownership  of Schwab,  459 

Training  of  chief  officers .  Schwab,  463 

United  States  Tobacco  Company,  conditions  of  business,  etc  .  -    Campbell,  305, 

315, 317 
Wa^es: 

Advance  not  in  proportion  to  advance  in  prices Spalding,  2 

In  different  industries... Gunton,627,628 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company Sewall,  679 

Clothing  manufacture  higher  than  in  textile  manufacture Atkinson,  541 

Coal  mining.  Alabama Hopkins,  508 

Cordage  industry Waterbury.  12«,  135;  Holmes.  143:  Fitler,  148 

Cost  of  production,  relation  to Atkinson,  518, 520;  Gnnton,  615, 616 

Determined  by  social  conditions . . .   Gunton,  619 

By  supply  and  demand .  Holt,  583 

Effect  ot  combinations  on  .        . . Flint,  89; 

Abbott,  203;  Burn,  285. 293, 302;  Butler,  488 

American  bicycle  Company _ Pope,  6ii0 

American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  345, 346, 349 

General  Chemical  Company .  Bagg,  675 

Hecker- Jones- Jewell  Milling  Company _ Mclntire,  682 

National  Asphalt  Company. . .  Sewall,  679 

National  Starch  Company _ Piel,  673 

National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company Piel,  673 

Otis  Elevator  Company Baldwin,  692 

Paper...   Norri8.411:  Chishohn,439 

Rubber Flint,90 

Salt.. White,255 

United  States  Leather  Company  - Lapham,687 

Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company,  effects  of  combination Butler,  718 

High  wages  in  United  States,  reason  for Lamb.  597 

Labor  organizations,  steel .. Schwab,  460 

Paint  manufacture _ Elliott,  211, 212 

Paper  industry,  higher  in  America  than  in  Canada Chisholm,  442 

Photographic  supplies Carbutt,  179 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company Cnapman,  101, 102 

Plate  glass  manufacture Mayer,  219, 220;  Pitcaim,  233, 236 

Saltindustry White,255 

Sliding  scale Schwab,461 

Steel  and  iron  industry Schwab.  460, 462;  King.  503, 504;  Holt.  577. 578 

Tariff,  effectof Elliott,216; 

Atkinson,  532;  Holt,  577, 578, 582;  Lamb,  590, 591 ,  595, 597 

Thread  industry Hopkins,  345, 346, 349 

Men  and  woincn  compared Hopkins,  349 

Tin-plate  industry,  effec^t  of  removal  of  tai-iff  on .  Holt,  582 

Tobacco  factories,  higher  in  this  country  than  abroad Duke,  325 

United  States  Toliacco  Company Campbell,  315 

Wall-paper  manufacture Bum,285 

Wales,  tin-plate  industry,  inefficient  methods Butler,  490 

Wall-paper  combinations : 

History Bum,282-304 

Continental  Wall  Paper  Company Bum,  284, 285, 294 


IKDEZ   OP  TESTDfOHT. 


i--  .^^i*^ii«J  Wall  Pfcper  Comply— 

*         AfC'**"^'"'^"^  for  dMBolotion ^BXh!% 

^4^l»:tAlizatioo Biin&.38:.J;«>JI 

C'«  ^nt^f^^  ^*  ^''^^^ BunLli)0.« 

jjivi « 1»'**^ --  BqiilS 

BUn  pi  oy®*^  «»'"■*<?'• Ban* 

ftiC*  ^STpoTHtion^iXTtiScMtool BnniSI 

plj^nCB BuriL^^lft 

,r^4^'9^^r'f  deyelopment  of.  leas  ezpensTe  in  Oanada  than  in  United 

rate*-   ^^t*-« CfaishohLie 

_,^  mtxyckM^  tariff  respofuible  for Bch»'iM 

yate  »\^^  jj^usion  of  uwiierehip  pramoted  br  indnfltrial  cnwihinationii    . 
^eal^'^  ^^^  White, dM.  965:  Crawfori,:3l) 

Commonwealth : 


^^     ^^w^*^  against  Standard  Oil  Compan  j  contained  in,  not  one  sided-  Uaji.  Ml 
^'^fSr-*-*i  on ortitial records Uoyd.«39,$«.66 


^^>^uuel,  (Hjeition  in  reepect  to  tariff GiuikoB,6&:i 

gfe^y^^'^r*  -^^ s^zieral  Company,  conditions  of  bneineaB  and  labor .     Wheeler.  714-716 
g^eatert  f|2^  tariff  reduction  advocated Elliott  a08-r.4 

H^^son  ^^^ponsible  for  industrial  depression Atkinson,  590. 513;  Lmb.SiiO 

?»'*V^^^^ity  of  woolen  manofactuiesnnder HoltJ^ 

progj^^^^^^jj^  combinations: 

rfij>do^-fY-.^tii  Glass  Company,  earnings Holt3l 

^"'K7>Vi^tion        ..r^        /7T. Holt.5« 

*^  4-.^kO  Window  Glass  Company*  cuitalisation   Hdt  'A 

A";^"i:  of  control Holt565,:« 

j^xt«»»^  l^BS  industry: 

^it>^°^l^l>ruent,  backward  state  of HoIt565.9l 

^'w^    oonditionof Holt.579,5Hl 

t^^^J-JWr-iS  Plate  Glass  C 


x"}:  I'iace  i^iasB  \.'ompany  as  jobbers  in 
\'ff:,^\yp^ .  jirotection  of,  cost  to  consnmers  Holt. -^ 


I'^^^^^^f,  since  l.NM) .'  ..:.    .f. - Holt,565,5« 


^^^T\    protection  of,  cost  to  consomeiB 

^^rt.sof 

^nail  industry: 


Holt,5«3 


^ir^r-^^ta  : Holt^M 

^llyiotis  to  formation  of  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  _ . .  Holt.  55a,  ^tt 

KViceB      GuntOBiL« 

*      .^^ion  of ,  cost  to  consomers Holt.5«s 

f ope,  manufacture Watarbary ,  V* 


^rotecti< 


'?S^^^J^axi'labor: 

^^^'^t^raage  industry .     .  Holmes,  140;  Fitler.  l^ 

Photographic  paper  manufacture AbbotV  "i&4 

^It  industry .^  White,**** 

^teel  industry -  «        - 

Thread  industry 

tlTood  pulp  (see  also  P^per  industry): 
Best  made  from  spruce  timber ... 

Importations  of Nonria,4l4 

rr„riff       NoniB,41-4,435 

Wooden  pails,  prices,  1891-1901 Klindt,2T6,2:» 

uTnolen  manufactures:  „  ,        -^ 

Prospere<l  under  the  Wilson  law Holt^r* 

Tariff  on,  should  be  removed Hol^aSI 
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[This  covers  the  reports  on  Domestic  and  Foreigrn  Prices,  Costs  and  Prices  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Products,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices,  and  Securities  of  Combinations  and  Railroads.  Fnr 
index  to  review  and  digest  of  testimony,  see  p.  CLXiri;  for  index  to  testimony,  see  p.  981.] 

Pa«re. 
Agricultural  implements,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American 

products - 743-747 

Alabama,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  794, 825, 806, 887 
Imerican  Cotton  Oil  Company,  sales  and  price  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting ... 923-926 

American  Linseed  Company,  s  iles  and  prices  of  stocks  and  inflnences 

affecting 932,933 

American  Malting  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting 932 

American  Steel  Hoop  Company- 
Capitalization  and  organization 918' 

Stocks,  sales,  and  prices  and  influences  affecting 919-922 

American  Steel  and  wire  Company — 

Capitalization  and  organization 918 

Stocks,  prices,  and  sales  and  influences  affecting 919-922 

American  ougar  Befining  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and 

influences  affecting . 927-929 

American  Tobacco  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting 925-926 

Arkansas,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  794, 825, 866, 887 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad— 

Reorganization  and  improvement  in  conditions 943 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 943-945 

Bag  and  paper  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting ,         934 

Baking  powder — 

Freight  rates  on .     ..  776 

Prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  towns 866-^86 

Summary,  by  States 786-789 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad — 

Community  of  interest  with  Pennsylvania  Railroad 941-943 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting. 940-941 

Bibliographv  of  trusts  and  industrial  combinations 947-977 

Biscuit  Combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting.         935 

Books,  bibliography  of  industrial  combinations 947-961 

Boots  and  shoes,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products  . . .  747-750 

California,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  oaking powder,  by  towns. 795, 

826, 866, 888 

Canada,  tariff,  effect  on  prices  of  American  products 732 

Capitalization^  increase,  effect  of  combinations  on 914 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  ^uincy  Bailroad: 

Combination  with  other  transcontinental  lines 943, 944 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 943-945 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Bailroad,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and 

influences  affecting 939,940 

Coal,  prices,  1890-1901 764-765 

Coke,  prices,  1890-1901 762,763 

Colorado,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  796, 827, 867, 888 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  sales  andpnoes  of  stocks  and  inflnences 

affectinff 922,923 

Community  of  interest,  transcontinental  railroads,  movement  toward. .  943, 944 
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Connecticut,  pric^es  of  oil,  sngmr,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  bv  towns  796. 

K-i7. 867,  S88 
Continental  Tobacco  Company,  salee  and  prices  of  stocks  and  inflnenoes 

affecting 927 

Cost  of  production,  iron  and  steel  products _ 761-772 

Cotton  oil  combination: 

History  of  business     933 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 923.934 

Crops,  etfect  on  prices  of  railroad  securities 915.939.945 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Kailroad,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks 

and  influences  aflfecting 9Qft*,  939 

Delaware,  prices  of  oil.  sugar,  nit,  and  baking  powder,  bv  towns        .   .         796. 

838, 867,  i?»:iJ 
Drills  and  sheeting,  forei^  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products.  752. 7VJ 
Earnings,  industrial  combmations.  comiuuison  with  railroads   . .      .     ..  917 

Electrical  apparatus,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products.  74;! 

Export  prices.     (See  I'^u-jntrt  tntl*.\ 
Export  trade: 

Cash  sales  abroad,  influence  on  prices  736 

Drawback  and  internal -n*venue  laws,  relation  to  prices T36 

New  niarketit.  prices  lowere*!  I  '  secure  .  -  7?? 

Prices,  foreign  :ind  dome*4tir.  of  American  prclucts. _   . .   72.v:6© 

Surplus  proofuot.  prices  lowennl  to  disguise  of _  _  72T 

Tariff,  Amerii-an.  relatu>n  u»  prices*  abroad 721 

Tai iff,  foreign,  etTwn  on  priivs  abnvul  7i' 

Federal  Steel  Company.  Br«H-ks.  saltfS.  and  prices  and  influences  affecting .  ^It 

Ferromanganese,  prictv  of         ... 7«6 

Florida,  prices  of  oil.  su^ar.  salt,  and  l)akii:g  powder,  by  towns  .  796. X28, 868.  ^ 

Food  products,  fonn^n  and  domee^tic  pnct^  of  American  products  75::^7'»3 

Foreign  trade,  prices  of  Amt>rican  products  compared  with  domestic .  .  -  Ti^>-1G0 
Freight  rates: 

Illuminating  oil,  relation  to  pn^-es _  ..   ..       776-77^ 

Relatiim  to  prices  in  different  loc.i'.it^es 775-77^ 

Ooor^ria,  prices  of  oil.  suj;ar,  s.4it,  »in»l  leaking  p^^wder,  by  towns    7*7. '**^. ^«TiSS.'^ 
Glucose  Sugar  Retining  Company,  smiles  and  pnces  of  stocks  and  influ- 
ences affoi'tinc 9:^,  9S^ 

Ov:*n\.  i-n>p  conditions,  effect  on  railroad  -►vnritieei  915, 9:J9.^) 

H;*i\iwaro.  foreign  and  ilomestu*  vruee?  of  Ameriv:«n  products     7^ 

H  uiea,  r»*inoval  of  duty  on.  dl^cu'^s*  d  ....  74> 

M  xv^ks  and  eyes,  fureisni  and  dome-  ic  pri^^  of  American  products 7^> 

lv\-*V..v  pru>"»s  o{  ''il.  snsrar.  salt,  ami  Ivikint;  |v>\vder.  by  towns  .  7V7.^:5».S6^-'^A» 
\'/.\:iv^;s.  ]>nces  of  oil.  sugiir.  -^iilt.  and  bas-ni:  {x»wder.  by  t.^wns  .  Ti^.  ^V'.^  v^.sW 
i..;v..'  $  C<ntr.U  Bail  road,  sa'.es  and  {tnces -.^  stocks  an*i  !ndiiesK:«i»  af- 

tv,.>  :*v,A.  pru^tfc-  of  -Ml.  sujTHr.  sail,  and  liakicr  j'owder.  by  towns  ?A«.si:.  ^^.'^l 
tv., •:•,;.<*.  revcaiie.  tiraw.Mcks  on  eii^rt.  rvla-.roc  topn.*s  735 

\  •  ,♦-;  v,^: '.or.al  Paper  Company,  saiets  and  pnv.>?«  or  sieves  an  I  inriien-.-e* 

i.Vv;-  .:  .... s^il 

I  .^ . ,     '  , :  or.Al  Silver  Company,  sales  and  prices  •  -f  >tocks  Jind  in^ieixes 

%vv       <  ' ^V.'*'^ 

l«'\\  «   .••  M>   i    '*.   5:vr>ir.  Sill;,  anl  >sik:n-:  powder,  by  t^  "w-ns  h*  .^.i:>  ^7-  ,Sfc* 

V '.VH  ^  *      >..•*  v>c  v-Tv"^ "-'»»■*••.  ^^tt  sr.-*  .....  7«:  r:^ 

^  .'. »,  ^     V .i  A  •  : .-^r:    pr*.  vs  ■»:  Av^erx a:i  pr.^iu  is ^5^7^ 

V  .  '.    .,      \%  ',-.•  wT'*  ,*r^-ui:  ;»:  oi.  V!v  '-^ 

>•  ,v  w     i-***^  k:'l  "ia-e^  Arvi  :r.-T>a.'et4  JLffe«.'tin^  ....  i:-*-*ii 

K  w«.i^»os     r  •  »>    k    ♦»     5v,:*4r  ^i:   at  L  St^T,:  :»:»w»ir'r.  by  t*"*^*      ""^-l.  S4  ''7:.'^ 
Ik.-zZL"*  ^.A.  £.    »■■»,♦. "^  ,»i     I     ^i^k.r  s«^>,  And,  r«kiii— z  jv>wdr-r.  .v  ^cwas         ..    ^~ 

I-i^kr  5'^:ir*  jL2.v^i  H     ^.-c^t^  Southern  Bailroad.  sales  Asd  jctoK   /ssocis 


ii:i  it»<-».'fi  t  *  A. 


jr.«; 


i*i   T-.-n  ?  .::Li:  .••;    v•.^*^  t    •     r'v>^  ,v  <c  cis  4.~-:  :n.~"3ecce*a^eLCTTi^  SSI 


r-^^-   i::';    .»   »'v:c  vr  ..vs    t  Azi»  r'-r^':  :  rod:3t;te  'i*-7^ 

:il  .:\:x:i.  :•  >2.Jk2-ca.  >jte.»,->  jji'Jl  -.  r:cv>  X  50.*ks  aod  £=Jl3fnoes  a>f0CtZ3;s       ^^ 
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Page. 

Locomotives,  foreipm  and  domestic  prices  of  American 731 

Louisiana,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  802,836, 872, 895 

Machine  tools,  ioreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 730 

Machinery,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 729-743 

Magazines,  bibliography  of  industrial  combinations 961-977 

Maine,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns. . .  802, 836, 872, 895 

Malt  combination,  sales  and  x)rices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting . .      932 

Maryland,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  803, 837, 873, 895 
Massachusetts,  prices  of  oil.  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 803, 

838, 873, 896 

Metal  products,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American 729-742 

Michigan,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  805, 840, 874, 897 
Minnesota,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 806, 

842, 875, 898 
Mississippi,  prices  of  oil.  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 807. 

843,876,899 
Missouri,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  808, 843, 876, 899. 
Montana,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  809.845, 877, 900 
Musical  instruments,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products. .      751 
National  Biscuit  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affect- 
ing  935 

Nationcd  Lead  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting.  929 
National  Steel  Company: 

Capitalization  and  organization 918 

Stocks,  sales  and  prices  and  influences  affecting 919-922 

National  Tube  Company:  

Capitalization  and  organization , . .  I7!"r?-?-j  ■ ,  L-^--gTy 

Stocks,  sales  and  prices  and  influences  affecting 919-922 

Nebraska,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  809, 845,'  877, 901 
Nevada,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns . . .  810, 846, 877, 901 
New  Hampshire,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns. .      810, 

846,878,901 
New  Jersey,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 810, 

847,878,902 
Newspapers,  bibliography  of  articles  regarding  industrial  combinations.  961-977 
New  Tork  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks 

and  influences  affecting ...936,937 

New  York,  prices  (»f  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  811, 849, 879, 902 
North  Carolina,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 814, 

852. 880. 904 
North  Dakota,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 814, 

853. 881 . 905 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad: 

Combination  with  other  transcontinental  lines  . . 943, 944 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 943-945 

Ohio,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 815, 8">3, 881, 905 

Oil,  illuminating: 

Freight  rates  on  .. , 775-778 

Prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  towns 794-824 

Methods  of  comparison 777 

Summary,  by  States 779-781 

Optical  goods,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 756 

Oregon,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns  . .  816, 855, 882, 906 

Pamphlets,  bibliogiraphy  of  industrial  combinations 947-961 

Paper,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 750-752 

Paper  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 935 

Pennsylvania,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns. ..     816, 

856, 882, 907 
Pennsylvania  Railroad: 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  community  of  interest  with  ._ 941-943 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 942, 943 

Pig  iron,  costs  and  selling  prices,  1890-1901,  statistics 761-772 

Pipe,  iron,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 730 

Politics,  stocks,  effect  on  prices  .. -      915 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company: 

Capitalization  and  organization 918 

Stocks,  prices  and  sales  and  influences  affecting 919-922 

752 64 
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Prices: 

Export  and  domeBtic.  lelatiye,  charged  by  Amer  ^n  prodnoera 

Export  reasons  for  lower Tai-739 

Freight  ratee«  Irelation  to  local  differencea T73,TT6 

Iron  and  steel  products,  tnovement  and  compariaon  with  costs. 761-77^ 

Pig  iron,  movement  and  comparison  with  costs 761-TT:! 

Steel  billets  and  rails,  comparison  with  costs 761-TT^ 

stocks  of  Indnstrial  combinations  and  railroads,  report  on 91:^-^') 

Wholesale  and  rerail.  of  oil,  sngar,  salt,  etc,  in  different  localities. . .  77^-dli 

Method  of  comparison  and  general  discnssion T7^TT!f 

Summary  of  statistics,  by  States _ 779-7% 

Detoiled  tables,  by  SUtes .  7M-912 

Printing  presses,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 731, 733 

Kailroaoa: 

Combination  and  community  of  interest,  effect  on  stocks 9:{T-M3 

Community  of  interest,  transcontinental  lines 94;>,  M 

Earnings,  comparison  with  industrial  combinations. iQT 

8|)eculation  insecurities,  report  on _ _  9S^4i.i 

Bails,  steel,  costs  and  seliiuff  prices,  1890-1901,  statistics 76l-T7f 

Retail  prices,  relative,  of  oil,  sugar,  baking  powder,  and  sa  t,  in  different 

localities .       .      77^*12 

Rhode  Island,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  tovrns ^1, 

899,»84.»§ 
Boyal  baking  powder: 

Prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  summary  by  Statss 785-7^ 

Prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  towns Sd6-;^ 

Salt: 

Freight  rates  on 775, 775 

Prices,  wholesale  and  retail — 

Difficulty  of  oomparison 774 

Bytowns.   _.  SST-Sli 

Summary  by  States 790 

Sanitary  ware,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 731 

Secrecy  of  management,  stocks,  effect  on  speculation  in 9U 

Securities: 

Industrial  combinations  and  railroads — 

Special  report  regarding 913-945 

Increase  of ,  on  the  market      . 914 

Influences  affecting  sales  and  prices 915-917 

Listingof 911 

Sewing  machines,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 733 

Scrap  steel,  prices,  1890-iyOl 764,765 

Shoes,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 747-750 

Silverware  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affect- 

Speculation: 

Managers  of  combinations,  particii>ation  in,  instances  of 9S0, 

928, 935, 936,  lr28, 9^ 

Securities  of  industrial  combinations,  special  report  regarding 913-945 

Spiegeleisen,  prices  of 767 

Steel  billets,  costs  and  selling  prices,  1890-1901,  statistics 761  -772 

Steel  rails,  costs  and  selling  prices,  1890-1901.  statistics 761-773 

South  Carolina,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  CMiking  powder,  by  towns . .  d20, 

859, 884, 90^ 
South  Dakota,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt«  and  baking  powder,  by  towns. .         &?Cl 

*    "-  860,884,901 

Stock  exchanges,  listing  of  securities  on 913 

Stocks : 

Increase  of  securities  on  market 914 

Listing  on  stock  exchange 913 

Prices,  industrial  combinations  and  railroads,  special  report 913-945 

Prices,  influences  affecting 915-917 

Sales  of,  charts  and  comments  regarding  .   ... 918-945 

Sugar: 

Freight  rates  on 776 

Prices,  wholesale  and  retail — 

Summary  by  States 783-785 

Bytowns .  8;Kh865 
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Page. 
Sugar  combinations,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting. .        937, 

938, 984, 935 
Tariff: 

Domestic  and  foreign  prices  of  American  products,  effect  on 737, 783, 734 

Drawbacks,  relation  to  export  prices 786 

Foreign  countries,  effect  on  prices  of  American  products 737 

Hides,  removal  of,  discuBsedi ! 747,748 

Legislation,  effect  on  prices  of  stocks 915 

Taxation.    (See  Internal  revenue.) 

Telegraphs,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Companjr,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks 

and  influences  affecting 986 

Tennessee,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 830, 

860,884, 909 
Texas,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns. . .  830, 861, 884, 909 

Textile  goods,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product  753, 758 

Tobacco  combinations,  stocks,  sales,  and  prices  and  influences  affecting.  935-937 

Tobacco,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 758-755 

Transcontinental  railroads,  community  of  interest,  movement  toward. .  948, 945 

Typewriters,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 788 

TTnion  Bag  and  Paper  Ck>mpany,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting -.-         934 

Union  Pacific  Railroad: 

Combination  with  other  transcontinental  lines 948,944 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 948-945 

Union  Tobacco  Company,  competition  with  American  Tobacco  Company .         936 
United  States  Leather  Company: 

Monopoly  of  sole  leather,  alleg^ed 747' 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 931 

United  States  Rubber  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting 980 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  stocks,  prices  of 933 

Utah, 'prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 833, 863, 885, 910 

Vehicles,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 743-747 

Vermont,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  833, 863, 885, 911 
Virginia,  prices  of  oil,  su^r,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  833, 868, 885, 911 

Washington,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 833, 

868,886.911 
West  Virginia,  prices  of  oil,  sug^r,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns. .        833, 

864, 886, 913 
Western  Union  Teleg^raph  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stock  and 

influences  affecting 936 

Wholesale  prices,  relative  in  different  localities,  oil,  sugar,  salt,  baking 

powder 773-913 

'^re,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product  - 783 

Wisconsin,  prices  of  o4,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  X)Owder,  by  towns .  833, 864, 886, 913 
Wyoming,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  834, 865, 886, 913 
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